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TO OUR READERS. 


Tue pen had been dipped into the ink and we were hesitating how to commence our customary address, 
when the mournful cry of ‘‘ Poor frozen-out Gardeners” reached us from the street. We looked out 
upon those thus wailing, but felt no pity for them—they were unmistakeable impostors. The words 
“ Frozen out,” however, have summoned up many thoughts—thoughts of the plants and of their 
cultivators ‘frozen out” by the war-ravages now desolating France—thoughts of the wise forecast 
of those gardeners who reserved in-door employment for such times as these, when from out-door 
employment they are “frozen out’’—thoughts of the “bonny blithe blink of their ain fireside,” by 
which many a gardener, many a fancier of the pets within this Journal’s province, has that fireside 
made more cheery by our pages. This last thought adds to our cheeriness, for there is no brighter 
pleasure than that beaming from a knowledge that we make others happier. That our pages do effect 
that, our hope and purpose, is no vain suggestion of self-complacency. 

We have the testimony before us in many letters, and those letters justify the still higher gratifica- 
tion arising from a certainty that we benefit as well as please. We could extract from many letters 
bearing this testimony, but-a brief one must suffice—the letter is from a well-established seedsman and 
florist. ‘‘It may perhaps amuse you when I say that some years ago, when I was farming our own 
estate, a friend lent me a bound volume of your Journal, the reading of which had the effect of turning 
me into a florist, and I believe, had it not been for that, I should never have entered into this line of 
business, though always passionately fond of flowers.” Such certificates that we minister something 
to the happiness and advantage of others makes our fireside blink more bonniely; but it does not 
make us forget that the good we thus achieve is due chiefly to the kindly hearts, able heads, and 
yeady pens which are combined to enrich our pages. That combination will be continued and strength- 
ened. This, we confidently hope, will secure to us your continued support, and then certainly we 
shall not be ‘‘ Frozen out.” 
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ABRAXAS GROSSULARIATA, 516 2 
Achimenes, culture, 519; propagation, 


51 

Actinia, the Strawberry, 413 

Ada aurantiaca, 306 

Adiantum, Féei, 240; pedatum, 69 

Agapanthus treatment, $15 

Agaricus procerus, 328 

Aldborough Poultry Show, 153 

Algerian gardening, 290 

Allamanda violacea and culture, 357 

Allerton Poultry Show, 111 P 

heehee ‘Lindeni, propagating, 

Alton Towers, 287, 807 

Amateur, or Florist? 51; gardener, 
the, 26, 163, 245 

American blight, 834, 337 

American winter garden, 312 

een OEDH OD Ean bulbiferus eulture, 

Anectochilus Dawsonianus sickly, 273 

Andalusians, 320 

Angrecums, winter-blooming, 306 

Annuals, for autumn sowing, 192; for 
greenhouse, 815 

Anomatheca cruenta, 128 

Anthonomus pomorum, 413 y 

Anthurium, ornatum, 26; Scherzeria- 
num, temperature for, and propa- 
gating, 16 

Antipodes, gardening at the, 310 

Antirrhinams, list of, 171 

Ants, driving away, 108; to destroy, 
135; in dwelling-house, 218 

Aphides, tobacco and bitter aloes for 
deseo vines 91; on Cabbageworts, 

Apples—gathering fruit, 211; grafts, 
243, 262; for small gardens, 322; py- 
ramids unfruitful, 212; select, 233; 
stocks, 243, 808, 346; training mina- 
ture, 171; for walls, 334; for north- 
west of England, and pyramids, 
877; Burr Knot, 282, 326; Ecklin- 
ville Seedling, 268, 284, 324; Paradise 
Pippin, sowing, 437; on Pommier 
de Paradis, 298; on French Para- 
dise, 274; Jacques Lebel, 274; Sum- 
mer Thorle, 284; Whorle Pippin, 284 

Appleton-le-Street Poultry Show, 93; 
Floral and Agricultural Show, 104 

Apricots, branches dying off, 90; pro- 
ific standard, 245 ; unfruitful, 293 

Aralia Sieboldi, is it hardy? 426 

Araucaria imbricata, lichen on ; Pro- 
ducing cones, 109; at Bicton,1 

Arbour, trees for, 316 

Arbutus procera transplanting, 356 

Aristolochia barbata, 393 

Arkleton, 283 

Arthropterises, climbing, 886 

Artichokes, 133 

Artillery plant, 94 

Arums in a pond, 315 

Ash trees, insects attacking, 110; 
treatment of hollow, 336 

Asimena triloba, 165 

Asparagus, beds, salt for, 816; salting, 
834; Kale, 457; management, 233 ; 
planting, 234 

Asters, green fly on, 69 

August, plants flowering in, 202 

Auriculas, in 1870, 449; Alpine, 893 

Australia, sending cuttings to, 148 

ywenue planting, 252 
wards at poultry shows, 378, 398, 498 

Aykleyheads, 166 BORO Pel 

Aylesbury Poultry Show, 235 

Aylesbury Ducks’ bills yellow, 320 

Ayr Pigeon and Bird Show, 401 

Azaleas, leaves falling, 478; browned, 
69; leaves yellow, 457; out of doors, 
51; select Indian, 357 


BACON, INSECT In, 238, 

Balsam culture, 59 

Bamboo culture, 191 

Bank, plant for sloping, 438 

Bantams—dying, 424; breeding, 526; 
Game, colour of, 361: White, clean- 
legged 178; classes for 254, 340; 
feather-legged, $20; prizes for at 
Manchester, 499 
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Barkerias, winter-blooming, 806 

Barleria Mackenii, 267 

Barnstaple Poultry Show, 18 

Barrow, Staplehurst Roller, 47 

Burton Poultry Show, 521 

Baskets, armour-plated for poultry, 
479; plants for, 197, 220 

Battersea Park, 142 

Bay, Sweet, pruning, 79 

ears various, 169; Scarlet Runners, 

Bedding plants in 1870, 129, 147, 227; 
propagating, 151, 251; a few, 158; in 
thenorth, 200; gifts of, 282 

Beech trees, insect on, 16; mast and 
fungus, 190; white substance on, 


213; the Purple, 491; for chalky 
soil, 494 ‘ 
Bees—ants in hive, 56; attacking 


chickens, 17; bar frames v._ carly 
supers, 19; coal tarring beo house, 
525; breeding late, “444; building 
outside of hive, 175; carbolic acid, 
uses, 257; cells, structure, 277; 
driving, 55, 218; drones in Novem- 
ber, 422; drone slaughter, 20: egg- 
eating, 444; feeding, 862; feeding 
and strengthening, 176; foul brood, 
463, 505, experiments with, $42, ex- 
periments with permanganate of 
potash, 408, 423; remedy for, 524; 
glasses, remedying shape of, 319; 
heath pasturage, 88; in old hive, 56; 
hives frame, 138; large v. small 
hives, 55; at Liskeard Show, 188; 
heney cheap, 278, insipid, 506; 
taking, 95; honey harvest, 137, de- 
ficient. 96, in Jersey, 94; commenc- 
ing to keep, 20, 95, 196; leaving their 
hive, 18; taking lime water, 38; 
Ligurians, queens introductions, 
18, 95, in Jersey, 75, 94, second 
swarms, 423; at Manchester, 175; 
nadiring, 88; queens, contests, 277; 
controlling tertilisation, 95, 155, 217, 
218, 288, 297, 485; how long are 
queens and workers in their cells? 
55, 115, 195, 297, 313; when do they 
commence egg-laying, 115; intro- 
ducing Ligurian, 18, 95; removing, 
116; robbing. 231; in Scotland, 175; 
stocks dwindling, 56, removing, 320, 
606; in West Suffolk, 95, supers 
early, 18, removing, 278, supering, 
20, swarms, artificial, 28, abnor- 
mally early, 360, obtaining early. 258, 
hiving, 138, successful, 20, uniting. 
196; swarming, 54,237; not swarm- 
ing, 88; wasps, 176 

Beet—for a flower garden, 143, 179, 181, 
200, 281; for spring gardening, 273; 
storing. 281 ‘ 

“Beetroot Sugar Question,” 470 

Belfast notes, 222 

Belfast Poultry Show, 18 

Belladonna Lily culture, 33 

Berberis Darwinii, 78 

Berberries, the common, 180; keeping 
on bush, 356 

Berkshire Root Show, 430 

Berwick Ornithological Show, 483, 504 

Beta Cicla chilensis, 99 

Beverley Poultry Show, 17 

Bingley Poultry Show, 194; Pigeon 
Show, 503, 522 

Bird shows, management of, 216 

Birmingham Poultry Show of 1870, 254, 
274, 419, 438, 480; Philoperisteron So- 
ciety’s Show, 341 

Bishop Auckland Poultry Show, 36 

Blackberry wine, 258 

Blackpool Poultry Show, 186 

Bluebells and Harebells, 185 

Boiler, 316; Foster’s for small house, 
253; for greenhouse, 478; heating 
from house, 255; proposed, 247; 
Weeks & Co.’s duplex, 161 

Bone dust, 96; for chickens, 173, 526 

Border, re-arranging, 377 

Borecoles, 509 

Borning rods, 301 

Boston Poultry Show, 35 

Botanic (Royal) Society’s Show, 5 

Bougainvillea lateritia, 836 

Bouquets, 351; leaves tor, 857 


Box, 79; edging, 347 ; replanting, 251 

Brahmas—chickens’ legs weak, 116; 
cock’s comb, 176; colour, 384; legs 
diseased, 361; cross-breeding, 298; 
eyes swollen, $83; exhibiting, 464; 
feeding for exhibition, 444; twisted 
flight, 884; losing feathers, 464; 
history of, 296; foot swollen, 293; 
prize for Light, 319; cock’s mark- 
ings, 95; moulting, 196, 424: pullets 
and cock, 884; new standard for, 
520; vulture hocks, 404; war on, 
ae weak-legged, 278; weight of, 

Breconshire Poultry Show, 256, 463, 

Brewers’ grains for fowls. 278 

Brick dust for pasture, 356 

Bricks, size, &c., 437 

Brisbane Botanic Gardens, extracts 
from the Report of, 47, 67 

British Museum, botanical depart- 
ment, 244 

Broccoli, laying down, 354 

Brodivea coccinea, 204; culture, 26 

Benes Sprouts, cutting, 293; early, 
30 

Bul» culture, 347 

Bullfinch’s foot swollen, 362 

Burnley Poultry Show, 17 


CABBAGES — APHIS ON, 109; CATER- 
PILLARS, 110; culture, 250, 270; large, 
18; planting, 315 

Cactuses, pruning, 91 

Caladium, culture. 519; esculentum 
as a vegetable, 61; propagation, 51 

Caladiums, wintering, 109 

Calanthes, winter-flowering, 865 

Calceolarias, for bedding, 90; culture 
of herbaceous, 118 1 

California, evergreens of, 80; horticul- 
tural visit to, 245 

Calochortus Leichtlinii, 267 

Cambridgeshire Poultry Show, 36 

Camellias — budding, 487: thinning 
buds, 232, $15; buds falling, 478; out 
of doors, 51; liquid manure for, 
438: leaves falling, 91; potting, 212 ; 
cool treatment, 469 

Canada, poultry in, 17 a 

Canaries, lice on, 96; not pairing, 96; 
pairing various, 176 

Canarina campanulata, 128 

Canary bug, 276 

Canker, 877 7: 

Cannas—culiure, 252; seed sowing, 
51; seeds not germinating, 1°9; 
seedling treatment, 479; wintering, 
38, 315 

Capel Manor, 242 

Carnations — abnormal, 151; Clove, 
and Picotee cuttings, 150; fertilis- 
ing, 33; and Picotees at Slough, 241; 
seedling, 104 

Carter & Co.’s prizes for roots, &c., 370 

Cases for plants, 10 

woe mimosoides, var. Telfairiana, 

Castle Howard, 372, 352 

Caterpillars, on Cabbages, 159; and 
grubs, 189; October, 327; Novem- 
ber, 891; in December, 470 

Cauliflower, culture, 133, 210, 250, 355; 
maggoted, 336; planting, 89; plants, 
framing, 315 _ 

Celery, blanching, 409; culture, 170, 
210; planting,$2; protecting, 455 

Centaurea, candidissima culture, 416; 
propagation, 336 

Cereus fulgidus, 204 

Chalk bank, trees for, 478 

Chapman’s flower cases, 200 

Charcoal and coke fumes, 398 

Charring refuse, 162, 284 

Chatsworth, 432, 452 

Chaucer’s Chanticleer, 383 

Cherries—early, 91 ; varieties as pyra- 
pas 2; for walls, 834; Late Duke, 


4! 

Chickens—dying wholesale, 56; se- 
parating, 19; not true-coloured, 464; 
watching the, 92 

Chilwell Nurseries, 223 


Chinchilla Rabbit, 87 

Chippenham Poultry Show, 442 

Christmas Rose, 284, 499 

Christmas poultry market, 519 

Christmas temperature in 1860, 376 

Chrysanthemums—among the, 370; 
Anemone-flowered, 898; culture, 448, 
472; at Liverpool, 468; mildewed, 
816; retarding, 836; seedlings, 492; 
select, 397; Sensation for spring, 
836; Show, 848; sowing, 458 

Cider making, 258 

Cinchona culture, 312 ats 

Cinerarias — failing, 357; maritima 
culture, 233; not thriving, 293; 
oyster shell powder for, 458 

Cleckheaton Poultry Show, 94 _ 

Clematis—for north wall, 151; in pots, 
83; select, 252 P x 

Clerodendron Balfourianum, pruning, 


91 

Cleveland Agricultural Society’s Poul- 
try Show, 215 

Climbers, for a south-west. wall, 213; 
for low wall, 273 ; for north wall, 357 

Clitheroe Poultry Show, 111 

Clusia odorata, 267 

Coal ashes, 336 3 

Cochin-Chinas—breeding, 257; comb 
white, 526; dying, 320; feathers pro- 
jecting, 298; feeding, 56; pullets 
dying, 384 ; unthriving, 444; vulture- 
hocked, 404; White, 93; weight of 
White, 361 

Cockatoo feather-eating, 486 

Cockchafer, 515 

Cockerel for exhibition, 486 _, 88 

Cock spurless, $8; with toe mutilated, 

Celogynes, winter-blooming, 208 

Cold, intense, 514 e 

Coleus, for bedding, 171; losing colour, 
51; Verschaffelta, 90 

Colour in tree scenery of gardens, 
parks, and landscapes, 82 

Columbarian Society, City, 175: the 
Scottish, 418; Show, 503; Ncrthern 
Counties, 419 

Combustion, slow, 321 5 

Conifers, Californian, 141; insects at- 
tacking, 70 

Conservatory, 316, 357 
plants for, 274 

Copings for walls, 259 

Corbridge, rambles about, 177 

Corchorus japonicus pruning, 458 

Cornwall, early produce from, 202 

Correa leaves falling, 458 

Colaee garden shows, sales at, 491, 


heating, 


Cottingham Poul!ry Show, 215 

Cotton seed for paper, 24 

Covent Garden Market, 20, 31, 56, 196, 
288, 362, 486, 526 

Cows, Ash leaves as provender for, 76 

Crassulas, pruning, 91 

Creeper for a bank, 398 

Creve-Ceeur, characteristics, 238 ; de- 
rivation, 254; comb and toes, 278, 
404; gills, 404 

Crop-bound chickens, 861, 384 

Croton leggy,457 

Croydon Celumbarian Society, 352; 
Poultry Show, 93 

Crystal Palace, garden, 207; Metropo- 
litan Florists’ Society’s Show, 161, 
182; Poultry Show, 173, 194, 319, 338, 
358, 382, 459, 500; entries, 500; prizes, 
&e., 506 

Cucumbers—aphis on plants, 24; cul- 
ture, 32, 374; culture and disease, 
231; damping-off, 69, 151; leaves 
injured, 477; leaves scorched, 69; 
notes on. 179; scabbed, 397 

Currant, Black, 91; its culture and 
profitableness,, 16, 97; moth, 515; 
Red, planting, 498 

Cuscuta genus, 269 

Cuttings, management of, 263 ; struck, 
292; planting, 253 is 

Cyclamen persicum, 262, 514 ; seedlings 
blooming at ten months old, 493; 
plopnting, early, 514; after flowenng, 
51s 

Cymbidium canaliculatum, 165 

Cypripedium candidum, 165 


3 
aval 


DAHLIA TUBERS, STORING, 315 

Dalechampia Roesleana rosea cul- 
ture, 51 

Dalkeith Palace Gardens, 329; Grapes 
at, 405 

Damper, use of, 870 

Damsons, 198, 222 

Darlington Canary Show, 382 

Datura suaveolens flazging, 377 

Deane and Bolton Poultry Show, 154 

Deciduous trees for a lawn and shrub- 
bery, 294 

Dendrobium MacCarthiz, 83 

Deodar cones, 316 

Derby Canary Show, 360, 581: Poultry 
Show, 276 

Diarrhea in fowls, 88 

Dicksonia, antarctica culture, 69; re- 
potting, 376 

Diffusion of plants, 451 

Dillistone, W., 225 

Disa grandiflora not thriving, 438 

Discolor, meaning of, 110 

Dixon testimonial, 17 

Dodders, 269 

Dodecatheon Meadia var. frigidum, 893 

Dorking Poultry Show, 453 

Dorkings—cock’s comb discoloured, 
298; dark, 464; earlobes, 506; feed- 
ing, 257; feet swollen, 176, 861; 
White, 358; weak-legged, 361 

Doves, food for, 362 

Dracena cylindrica, 26 

Drainage, 90 

Draining a garden, 336 

Driffield Poultry Show, 94 

Drinbling on Poultry Show, 35 

Drill, Le Butt’s, 155 

Drought, summer, 206 

Dublin Poultry Show, 485 

Ducklings cramped, 116 

Ducks—fattening, 156; killing annu- 
ally, 424; Aylesbury bills black 
specked, 76; Rouen bills, 257; feed- 
ing, 21S; plumage, 342 

Durham County Poultry Show, 136, 520 

Dust from stove furnace, 478 


Earwies, 34 

Eccleshill Poultry Show, 214, 275 

Echeverias, wintering, 222; secunda 
glauca, 233 

Echites splendens not flowering, 315 

Edinburgh Poultry Show, 482 

Egerton House gardens, 29 

Eggs—in autumn and winter, 362; 
early for hatching, 92; hatching ar- 
tificially, 76; hatching expected, 72; 
hatching troubles, 73; hens eating, 
486; imported, 418; organs in- 
flamed, 20; poultry for laying, 526; 
purchased, 380; sex, foretelling, 238 ; 
soft, 383; selling by weight, 275 

Elders, 157 

Elm trees, insect in, 91 

Elms in Scotland, 33 

Elsham Hall, 510 

Endive, blanching, 478; culture, 280; 
planting, 250 

Entomological Society’s Meetings, 26, 
413, 494, 512 

Epidendrums, winter-blooming, 365 

Equisetum arvense eradication, 51 

Eritrichium nanum, 165 

Eucharis amazonica culture, 433 

Eulopia helleborina, 471 

Euphorbia, cross-fertilising, and law 
of sex, 11; prostrata spreading, 451 

Evergreens, for screen, 437; on light 
soil, 218; sowing, 315 ; transplanting, 
253; for tubs, 273 

Everlasting flowers ? 
dried, 151 2 

Exhibition birds, unpacking, 254 

Exhibition stands for Roses, &c., 273 


are Grasses 


Farry Rrxcs, 315. 

Falkirk Poultry Show, 521 

Fallacies, horticultural, 301 

Farnworth Povltry Show, 194 

Fasciation, law of and its relation to 
sex, 480 

Feather-eating hen, 526 

Feathers broken, 88 

Fern cases, 299 

Fern, Oak, not thriving, 69 

Ferns—climbing, 239, 845, 886, 453; 
Tilmy, 416; Golden, Silver, and 
Hare’s-foot, 171; insect on, 253; ina 
Lily house, 151; native, 23; list of 
hardy ; tree, 51 s 

Fig, petrified, 91 ; and its culture, fruit 
setting, casting, ripening, 106; se- 
cond crop, 107; tree roots, 356 

Fire, enduring, 321; regulating, 519 

Fish in glass globe, feeding, 444 

Fitzroya patagonica, 446 

Fleas in poultry house, 278 

Fiéche fowls at Birmingham, 479, 506 

Flies, banishing, 218, 292 

Flints round shrubs, 233 

Floral criticism, 449 eS 

Florists’ flowers — Metropolitan So- 
ciety’s Exhibition, 131 

Flower—bed arrangements, 185, 804; 
planting, 492; cases, Chapman’s, 
144; garden—site, 1; forming, the 
design, plants for, 28; arrangement 
of plants, accessories and surround- 
ing features, 60; market, new, 166; 
Sermon, 225, 262; trade of St. Louis, 


INDEX. 


Flowers, and Grasses for drying, 144; 
arranging, 166, drying, 190, 234 

Flue heating, 234, 253 

Foliage but no fruit, 5 

Forest trees overgrown with grass, 274 

pores CLs for spring decoration, 


Form v. weight, 338 

Fountain, design for, 129 

Fowls—with crop inactive, 404: ex- 
porting, 74; selecting for exhibition, 
318; fattening for table, 444; for 
family use, 258; rearing large, £2; 
legs scaly, 494; poisoned, 463 ; white 
and black, 88 

Fragments, 166 

French breeds of fowls, 257 

French fowls, cup for, £96 

Frogmore fruit rooms, 363 

Frosts, early, 306 x 

Frvit—frnit trees, 376: dwarf pruning 
458; for east and north aspects, 416; 
for exhibiting, 191; for small gar- 
dens, 385, 428, 432; gardens, arrange- 
ment, 416; houses, span-roofed, 16; 
as plant houses in winter, 412; judg- 
ing, 84; lists, 212, 213, 253; naming, 
824, 337; picking and marketing, 
160; snags on trees, 258; storing, 
ae trees unfruitful, 233 ; for walls, 
3 

Fuchsias, exhibiting, 91; for stand- 
ards, 478: King of, 252; select, 336; 
shoots and leaves diseased, 33 

Fuel, economy in, 321; for flueless 
stoves, 457; for garden structures, 


Fulford Poultry Show, 112 

Fulton Mr.,testimonial to, 111 

Funguses, eating, 246; show of, 265; 
foray among, 310 

Funkia treatment, 479 

Furze sowing, 336 


GALVANISING PrianTs, 15 

Game fowls—bafiling, 514; chickens, 
156; dubbing, 156; judging cocks, 
88; cock undubbed, 27S; at Leeds, 
520;  moulting, 862; roupy, 257; 
Black Red, 464; Black-breasted Red 
moulting untrue to colour, 444; 
crossing Black Red and Duckwing, 
424; legs of Piles, 156 

Garden, plotting. Jevelling,&e , 300, 323, 
844, 364, 387, 407, 426, 446. 489; clean- 
ing neglected, 458; opening to the 
public, 4 

Gardeners’ difficulties, 871; advice to, 
376; examinations, 328; growl of a 
young, 285; Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution, 6 , 

Gardenia, propagation, 109; citriodora 
sickly, 273 

Gardening, and gardeners, 476; asa 
recreation, 105 

Gas, heating by, 212,234, 272; stoves, 
terra cotta, 171; lime as manure, 234 

Geese, breeding, 156; keeping. 76 

Geraniums—bedding, 178, 221, 227, 260, 
802; in 1876, 178, 199; caterpillars 
on, 233; cuttings in the open ground, 
457; double, 121; leaves black, 336; 
list of good, 159; in rooms, heat for, 
519: protecting, 314; what they may 
be, 141; wintering, 171, 213, 273, 293; 
Confederate, 294; Crown Prince, 
151; compost for Mrs. Pollock, 438 ; 
Mrs. Pollock failing, 191; Stella ab- 
normal, 376; in pots, 376; growing 
Zonal for show, 180; Zonals in large 
pots, 232, See also Pelargoniums. 

Geissorhiza grandis, 471 

Gesnera, splendens buds falling, 398; 
zebring flowers falling, aphis on, 


3: 

Gladioluses—bulbs, potting, 191; of 
1870, 888; show, 101; at South Ken- 
sington, 140; taking up, 458; Saun- 
dersii, 471 

Glasnevin, 387 

Glazing, 498; double, 519; garden 
structures, 325 

Glaziers’ work, measuring, 15 

Gleichenias, climbing, 345 

Glou Morgeau, name of, 377 

Gloucestershire Poultry, 152 

Glowworms, 34 

Gloxinias, 471; after flowering, 192; 
culture, 118; propagation, 51; bloom- 
ing seedlings, 169 

Goldfinches, cock tapping the eggs, 20 

Goniophlebium appendiculatum, 109 

Gooseberries for preserving and des- 
sert, 334 

Gooseberry Show, Bradford, 162 

Grafting wax, substitute for, 891 __ 

Grapes—not colouring and shanking, 
163; diseased, 16; for exhibition, 
279; gathering, 232; for late hang- 
ing, 272; keeping, 456; not keeping, 
356; mildewed, 16; new, 221; rine, 
211; not ripening, 185; setting, 478, 
509; shanking, 151; show of, 265; 
shrivelling, 211; spotted, 84; sul- 
phuring.16 ; removing sulphur from 
293; various, 233; Alicante in ground 
vinery, 877; Alicante small and 
stoneless, 416; to prevent Chasselas 
Musqué cracking, 107; Gros Col- 
man, 295; Madresfield Court, 516; 

\ _ Royal Ascot, 268. See also Vines. 

Grass and Trifolium sowing, 234 


Graves, flowers on, 247 

Great Horton Poultry Show, 216 

Greenhouse, blinds, 457; floor, 3975; 
for a small income, 219; heating, 
886, 478; heating a small, 33, 69, 110, 
294; plants for, 478, 498 

Greetland Poultry Show, 153 

Grevillea Banksii, 593 

Ground-nut pods, 472 

Grubs destroying Cabbage plants, 192 

Gueldres Rose berries, are they 
peisonous ? 350 

Guernsey Lilies not flowering, 898 

Guildford Poultry Show, 53, 504, 521 

Guinea Fowl and Dorking hybrid, 38 

eee ogramma flexuosa, 240; sport, 


HAMBURGH, PRONUNCIATION OF, 444 

Hamburghs—Black, points of, 257; 
chickens, exhibiting. 38; Golden- 
pencilled, 95, 479, 486; legs and 
feathers, 95; legs and combs, 262; 
Pencilled, breeding, 361; tails, 505; 
earlobes, 884; Silver-spangled comb, 
525; earlobes, 861, 525; earlobes 
scabby, 525; points, 278; swelling 
under eye, $42; throat rattling, 278 

Haslingden Poultry Show, 75 

Hassard, Col. F. C., 188 

Hatfield Ornithological 
Show, 340, 402 

Heating a removable house, 15; fail- 
ure, 15; with fermenting materials, 
477; by a stove, 497; by hot water, 
212, 498 

Heckmondwike Poultry Show, 521 

Hedge for market garden, 478 

Heliotropes, dark, 498; leaves falling, 
458; superior, 191 

Hens—cros:-bred, diseased,334; catch- 
ing, 214; egg-bound, 486; exhibiting, 
862: froth in throat, 404; nesting 
ae not laying, 463; trespassing, 

Hessle Poultry Show, 94 

Hinckley Poultry Show, 214 

Hocks swelled, 76 

Hollies, planting, 457; pruning, 69 

Honeysuckle propagation, 357 

Hopper for fowls’ food, 464 

Hornets’ nest, destroying, 251 

Horticultural = shibition, the French, 


Society's 


1¢ 

Horticultural (Royal) Society, Com- 
mittees, Shows, «c., 84, 104, 126, 183, 
226, 265, 312, 450. 467; garden, 149; 
gardeners’ examinations, 823; gar- 
deners’ prizes for vegetables, 493; 
“ Journal of Horticulture ” prize, 33 ; 
Nottingham Show, 159, 201, 472: Ox- 
ford Show and Congress, 42, 62, 63, 
68, 82, 101, 122; President’s soirée, 
12; sale of plants, 12: weeds, 31 

Hot water, heating by. 453; circulat- 
ing downwards, 469, 519; not circu- 
lating in pipes, 417 

Houdan chickens’ weight, 112; and 
Dorkings, crossing, 196; toes, 486 ; 
cock, points, 526 e 

Houdans almost featherless, hen with 
brood, 56 

House for many things, 293 

Hoya _ carnosa, fruiting, 238; 
sowing, 135 

Humpbhrey’s clock, 167 

Hunslet Poultry Show, 153 

Hyacinths—for a_ Rose border, 192; 
in pots. 416; Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 241 

Hybridity, imperfect, 493 

Hyde Park, 167 f 

Hydrangea not flowering, 273 


seed 


1cE—COLLECTING, 517; KEEPING. 4315 
houses, 16, constructing, 390, floral, 
in New York, 128; storing, 415 

Imports, 418 

Incrustation in boilers and hot-water 
pipes, 316 

Indian Shot culture, 252 

Inquiry, 359 | 3 2 

Insects, enemies, 833 ; some injurious 
in gardens, 514 x 

International Exhibition of 1871, 149 

Ipswich Poultry Show, 295, 388,420 

Treland, notes in, 343, 887, 403, 473 

Tresine amabilis. propagating, 273; 
Herbstii, 99; wintering, 83 

Irises, 25; iberica, 26; Spanish and 
English, 252 

Trish Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Poultry Show, 112 


JAPANESE PLANTS, EXPORT OF, 451 

Jasminum grandiflorum fcr late flow- 
ering, 821 

Johnstone Poultry Show. 422 

Judging, plants and flowers, 122; 
poultry, 878 

July, plants flowering in, 120 

June, plants flowering in, 25 


Kates, 609; VARIRGATED, 436 
Keighley Poultry Show, 154 

Kenfield Hall and its Conifers, 145 
Kent (East) Poultry Show, 502 
4ssidney Kean culture, 876 
Kilmarnock Ornithological Show, 481 


Kirkcudbright Poultry Show, 521 
Kitchen garden, size needed, 519 


LaBELS, FOR FRUIT TREES, 850, 4293 
zine and ink for, 357 

Lelias, winter-blooming, 186 

Land’s End, about the, 164 

Lapageria rosea, cuiture, 91, 262; 
thrips on, 336 

Lasiandra macrantha, 336 F 

Laurels, dying, 897; hedges, trim- 
ming, 406; pruning, 293; pruning 
Portugal, 78 

Laurustinus, pruning, 79 


397; 
sloping, 274; weedy, 191 

Laying, hastening, 486 

Leaf, its work, 66 , 

Leaves for hotbeds, &c, 495; with 
dung for manure, 498 

Leeds Poultry Show, 502 

Leghorn fowls, 380, 381 

Leicestershire Bird Show, 53 

Leigh Poultry Show, 215 

Leptosiphon rosaceus, 267 

Lettuce, culture, 490; planting, 250 

Leyburn Poultry Show, 214 

Libonia leaves falling, 519 

Lice in hen house, 53 

Lilies of the Valley, 51 

Liliums, culture of, 252; auratum, 
culture, 16, 303, 347, large, 184, out 
of doors, 416, potting, 212, winter- 
ing, 316; lancifolium culture, 16; 
after blooming, 191 

Lily of the Valley, forcing, 2832; sow 
ing, 273 

Lime dressing, 815 

Limerick Poultry Show, 195 

Linaria Cymbalaria, 323 

Linum seeds, cleaning, 251 

Liquid manure, 192; applying, 233 

Liskeard Poultry Show, 136 

Lissochilus Krebsii, 267 

Littza juncea, 149 

Littleborongh Poultry Show, 276 

Lobelia speciosa, propagating, 30 

London Poultry Show, 40£ e 

Long Sutton Poultry Show, 295 

Lowestoft Poultry Show, 524 

Lucerne, sowing, 96 J 

Luculia, gratissima leaves falling, 212; 
propagation, 69 

Lygodictyon Forsteri, 240 

Lygodiums, climbing, 239 

Lythe Poultry Show, 175 


MAGNOLIA, SOIL, 416; TRANSPLANTING 
LARGE, 457 

Maiden-hair browning, 357 

Maidstone Gardeners’ Improvement 
Association, 389 

Maize, 511 

Malays, 275, 384 

Malope malacoides, 165 

Mandevilla suaveolens hardy, 201 _ 

ED ashes, &c., 15; preparing, 

Hiveeeaeb the principles of, 64 

Maranta leaves browned, 315 

Market gardening, amateur, 267 

Marketing fruits, 272 

Markets, 76, 156, 176, 258, 278, 298, 320, 
842, 362, 384, 404, 424, 454, 506 

Measures, boxes for holding, 164, 252 

Medlars, gathering, 212, 335 

Meigle Poultry Show, 175 

Melolontha vulgaris, 515 

Melon ..nd Cucumber house, 294 

Melons—aphis on, 24; decaying, 91; 
going off, 33; in a ground vinery, 
161; large, 218; out of doors, 261; 
plants, 24; small, 518; spot on, 211; 
treatment, 16; varieties, 2i8; Beech- 
wood, 91; Malvern Hall, 170; Vic- 
tory of Bath, 247 

Mesembryanthemum culture, 152 

Mesospinidium sanguineum, 489 

Metropolitan Floral Society, 200, 201, 
225 

Mice, keeping from bulbs, 477 

Middlesbrough Bird Show, 369 

Middleton Poultry Show, 255 

Mimetic analogy, 494 

“ Miniature Frait Garden,” 469 

Mistletoe on the Oak, 225, 247 

Moon’s influence over rainfall, 8C4 

Morley Poultry Show, 112 

Mormons, horticulture among, 243 

Morpeth Poultry Show, 214 

Moulting this season, 417, 459 

Moulton Poultry Show, 36 = 

Mulberries, what te do with them, 862 

Mulberry trees, transplanting, 135 

Mulching, 50, 68, 108 = 

Mushrooms, abundance, 225; beds, 
495, lasting, 52, making, 49, iron 
gratings for bottoms of, £95 ; house 
management, 431; catsup, 96; cu 
ture, 69, 170, 291, 874; in Paris, 346; 
decaying and mageotty, 84, -293; 
jn a London cellar, 261 

Myosotis dissitiflora for table decora- 
tion,59 . : 

Myrtles not flowering, 69 


Nar, DousbE on Fown’s Tox, 199 
Napoleon’s flower, 429 
fectarines, cricket-eaten, 151; notes 
vn, 302; Rivers’s seedling, 283 ; Vic- 
toria, 247; withering, 192 
WNephrolepises, 454 ; davallioides, 498 
Newcastleupon-Tyne Ornithological 
Spans Show, 420; post entries, 


New York Poultry Show, 880 

Nightingales, food for young, 20 

Night soil as manure, $98, 413 

Northampton Poultry Show, 235, 443; 
Canary Show, 402 

North border, plants for, $56 

Nostrils of chickens discharging, 196 

November, caterpillars, $91; plants 
flowering in, 469 

Nurseries, rating, 498 


Oak, A LARGE, 185; EVERGRERN, 465 

Oakham Poultry Show, 443 

Oats, ground, &e., 156 | 

October, plants flowering in, 369 

nothera Whitneyi, 393 

Oiling exhibited birds, 499 

Okeford Fitzpaine, 61 

Oleanders, climbing, 386; scale, 336 

Oncidium cryptocopis, 204 

Onions—at Okeford Fitzpaine, 100; 
culture, 89; crop, 141; manuring 
ground for, 69: preparing ground 
tor, 457 

Orange trees not fruiting, 51 

Orchard, Gilbey’s glass, 63 

Orchard-house, experience, 281, 283; 
Management,8; produce, 147 

Orchards, Kentish, 117 

Orchid-house wall, plant for, 336 

Orehids—importing from India, 519; 
winter-blooming, 186, 203, 228, 306, 
865, 488 

“Ornamental-leaved Plants, Stove and 
Greenhouse,” 307 R 

Orebanche on Cissus discolor, 478 

Oswestry Poultry Show, 276 

Oundle Poultry Show, 54 

Oxford botanists, 124 n 

Oxfordshire Horticultural Sooiety’s 
Show, 81 i 

Ozone, production of, 25 


PAINTING, CHARGE FOR, 293; GARDEN 
STRUCTURES, 825 
Pampas Grass, cutting off leaves and 
protecting, 497; transplanting, 356 
Pansies, Imperial Blue, 99; for sum- 
mer, 273; replanting, 293 
Papering damp walls, 362 
Parisian markets, 525 
Parks, gardening in the London, 142 
Parrot, breathing with difficulty, 96; 
dull, 298; feather-eating, 362 
Parsley become brown and yellow, 15 
Passiflora arborea, 267; quadrangu- 
laris for conservatories, 466 
Passion-flower, protecting, 336 
Paullinia sorbilis, 891 
Peach’s (Rev. C. P.) garden, 868 
Peaches—and Nectarines, 241; Ame- 
rican trade, 482; budding, 185; ina 
eool house, 487; diseased, 152; 
double biossomed, 91; early, 262; 
early in the north, 98; falling early, 
91; fruiting, 91; heading maiden 
trees, 518; house painting, 252, and 
ventilation, 877; keepi:g ripe, 91; 
Jate, 457; leaves cutting, 284, 217; 
leaves scalded, 91; notes on, 171, 
802; planting a house, 69; pruning, 
835; not ripening, 293; Rivers’ seed 
ling, 283; scale on, 458; select, 69- 
standard, 201; not swelling, 151; 
training, 273; Dymond, 211, 222; 
Farly York, 201; Marquis of Down; 
shire, 304 ra 5 
Pears—early, 231 ; fruiting irregularly, 
252; gathering, 211; insects in- 
jurious to, 11, 27, 206, 411; leaves 
diseased, 171; for north of Ireland, 
298; miniature trees training, 171; 
for N.W. of England, 877; in pots, 
488; for orchard, 416; orchard in 
California, 851; planting, 857; pro- 
fitable, 231; pyramid, 877; pyramid 
unfruitful. 212; for small gardens, 
822; select, 233; storing, 315; spur- 
less, 69; stocks for wall trees, 497 ; 
for walls, 835; Avocat Allard, 284, 
828; Belle Rouennaise, 268, $28; 
Brockworth Park, 268; Héliote 
Dundas, 284, 828; Henri Nicaise, 
284; Marie Louise, 185; Melon de 
Namur, 298; Spina, 282 
Peas in 1870, $24, $45, 367, 369; autumn, 
183; culture, 77, 141; early, 14; 
early for market, 356; estimate of, 
497 ; b on leaves, 51; late, 334, 
514; Laxton’s, 139; mildew on, 14; 
out of doors in December, 493; 
trials, 158, 804; trials at Seaham 
Hall, 866 
Peat charcoal, 458 
Pelargoniums—disqualified by judges, 
162; double-flowered as bedders, 78, 
105; for Easter, 856; large-flowered 
culture, 39; leaves spotted, 457; 
leaves yellow, 438; name, use of, 
132; new, 425; potting Show, 151; 
President Reveil, 88; select, 171; 
sowing, 479; wintering, 856 
Penistone Poultry Shew, 154 


INDEX, 


Perennials for a border, 336 

Peristeronic Society’s meetings, 296 

Pets, My live, 522 (252 

Petunias, fading, 151; shoots dying, 

Phajus, 488 

Pheasants, breeding, 156 

Philoperisteron Society’s Show, 236 

Phlox, Drummondi culture, 282; seeds, 
cleaning, 251; list of, 171; select 
herbaceous, 898 

Phenix Park, 408 

Phenix Park Vice-Regal Lodge, 473 

Physalis edulis, 69 

Picotees, seedling, 104 

Pie, the largest known, 158 

Pigeons—Almond Tumbler, 112; Ant- 
werp, 234, 295, prizes for, 275, white- 
eyed, 820; Archangels’ eyes, 156; 
Balds and Beards, 468; Barb, 339, 
eyes of, 884; at Birmingham, 462; 
not breeding, 188; canker in, 76, 188; 
Carrier, 486, diseased, 424, head, 
464, measuring face, 384, plumage, 
526, at Spalding, 20; dealers, ama- 
teurs, professional fanciers, 419; 
diarrhea in Pouters, 258; diseases 
in a loft, 820; exhibiting diseased, 
20; eggs for sale, 20; eyes diseased, 
862; food for, 112; Fantails’ eggs 
not hatching, 342; pole house for, 
342; commencing keeping, 238; 
leaving their cote, 862; manure in 
cote, 862; on the Nile, 860; points of 
Nuns, 116; Owls, 258, English and 
Foreign, 506; Pouters, 858, 500, ma- 
nagement, 404; sick, 862; separat- 
ing, 258; with Rabbits, 424; roup in, 
188, 404; trimming, 480; Trumpeter 
breeding, 298; Tumbler, the Flying, 
523; Turbits, 486, 526 ; at Whitworth, 
195; wing diseased, 862 

Pimpernel, the Blue, 69 

Pine Apples,446; fruit from variegated, 
478; removing, 190; repotting, 234; 
starting, 458; suckers, 190 

Pine sawdust manure, 170 

Pinks, cuttings, 150; for forcing, 184 

Pipes, fixing hot-water, on Vine 
border, 417; | removing hot water, 
886; valve of hot water, 438 

Pitcher plants, culture, 103; leggy, 
457 ; liquid in, 890 

Pits, heating, 191; heating in parts, 
258; brick, in forcing houses, 496 

Plans, drawing, 823 

Planting, 334, 468, 517 

Plants, Looker’s covers for, 107; neg- 
lected, 128 

Platyloma flexuosa, 249 

Pleiones, winter-blooming, 228 

Plumage defective, 278 

Plum orchard, 161 

Plums, early, 91; leaves injured, 185; 
for small gardens, $22; preserving 
without sugar. 842; heading-down 
young, trees, 377; spurless trees, 69 

Plunging pots, 896 

Plymouth Poultry Show, 500; cups at, 


Poinsettia pulcherrima, culture, 497; 
leaves falling, 398; shading, 171 

Points, breeding for, 295 

‘Poison in everything,” 498 

Polands, feathers of Golden, 278; not 
laying, 96 

Polybotryas, climbing, 886 

Pomegranate pruning, 518 

Pond for garden, 212 

Pentetract Poultry Show, 75 

Post, specimens by, 24 

Potatoes, 263, 824; in 1870, 367; Ame- 
rican, 6, 78, 186; crop, 100; culture, 
222, 279, 405, 427, 448, 467; large, 478; 
in London market, 856; and Man- 
gold alternately, 876; notes on, 179; 
Onion-flavoured, 34; planting, 16, 
389, an acre, 293, in autumn, 347, pre- 

yaring for, 277; produce, compara- 
ive, 282, large, 849; for seed, 192; 

select, 438; sets, 509; storing, 51; 
pang aD ete jpuarichies: 28; Bo- 
vinia, 364, ; Lapstone, large cro 
of, 287, 298 3 u 

Pot-herbs, penn’orth of, 471 

Potting, 14 

“Poultry Chronicle, the Canadian,” 72 

Poultry—classes, revising, 275: new 
market, 275; show reforms, 294, 817 ; 
show reports, 337; feeding, 444, 486, 
526; fattening for table, 444; sticks 
and umbrellas at shows, 500; keep- 
ing, rational, 34; management, 70; 
dying suddenly, 76; trip into Glou- 
cestershire after, 172; and birds, 
192; keeping: as a business, 213; 
profit of, 213; in small space, 238; 
preventing fraudulent practices at 
Shows, 110; feeding in France, 185; 
prizes, judging, reporting, buying, 
857; for sale, 884; house floor, 404, 
424; shows, care of birds at, 419; 
yard Sian yemenke, 56 

Preston Poultry Show, 93 

Primula cortusoides, amcena, 91; va- 
rieties, 204 

Primulas not thriving, 293 

Privet edging, 272 

Prizes, at poultry shows, 878; non- 
payment, 400; for poultry 418 

Prize list, extraordinary, 504 

Protection, 518 

Pruning ornamental trees and shrubs, 
8, 21, 78, 445, 512 


Pteris, argyrea culture, 69; serrulata 
varieties, 416 

Pullets, preventing laying, 417 

Pump for a garden, 15 

Pyrethrum Golden Feather for bed- 
ding, 147; sowing, 151; wintering 
Golden, 336 


QUINCES, GATHERING, 251 


Rabpits—breeding age, 298; at Cli- 
theroe, 111; feeding, 116; food for, 
196, 298; hutch cover, 293; manage- 
ment, 116; milk for, 298; with Pi- 
feons, 424; points of Lop-eared, 
258; reports on, 54; skins, dressing, 
varieties, 37; at Haslingden, 76; at 
the York Show, 819, 359; Angora’s 
fur matted, 298; Andalusian, 156; 
rae 106; Patagonian, 156; Spanish, 

ol 

Railway neglects. 499 

Rainfall, varying, 63 

Ranunculus planting, 293 

Raspberry vinegar, 88 

Rats, puzzling, 196 

Red bud caterpillar, 11 

“Redearre, a poor fysher towne,” 79, 
100, 131 

Red spider, 854; conservatory plants 
infested with, 185 

Reigate Poultry Show, 501 

Renanthera Lowii, 85, 109 

Reports of poultry shows, 879 

Rhododendrons, beds, forming, 110; 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse for, 519; re- 
potting Sikkim, 252 

Rhubarb, scarlet, 234; for market, 335 

Rhus Cotinus culture, 618 

Ribbon borders, early v. late plant- 
ing, 2, 40 

Ribes, edible-fruited, 86 

Richardia «thiopica culture, 213 

Rivers, portrait of Mr., 306, 328, $50, 
$70, 395, 418, 482, 478, 495, 514 

Room, growing plants in, 498 

Roosting-places for chickens, 172 

Roots descending for moisture, 13 

Root-pruning, 292; fruit trees, 822 

Roses, 22; aphis brush, 15; for cover- 
ing arches, 487 ; budding on Manetti 
stock, 497; charcoal for, 15; climb- 
ing, 33; culture, 22; cuttings, 417; 
cutting out wood, 356; differences 
about, 159; different on the same 
stock, 88, 186; exhibiting, 109: Rev. 
S. Reynolds Hole on, 65,84; Hybrid 
Perpetuals of last four seasons, 171, 
for pots, 179; Laurel screen for, 212; 
leaves almost black, 294; list of, 
252; on Manetti stock, 91, 193, 497; 
manuring, 110, 497; mildew on, 192, 
232; moving, 294; moving newly- 
budded, $3; new, 7; new and old, 
185; north and south, 144; notes on, 
179; at Okeford Fitzpaine, 61 ; pillar, 
411; in pots, 417, in pots weakly, 
232; potted for show, 39; pruning, 
278, 315; pruning long shoots, 109; 
to obtain on their own roots, 349; 
repotting, 856; at Salisbury, 98; 
near the sea, 232; select, 336, 417; 
Belect garden, 97, 119; select for 
standards, 109; at Southwell, 87; 
among the show, 58; showing, 185; 
standard, 47; and_ stocks, 232; 
Briars as stocks, 417; not sueceed- 
ing, 109; Tea-scented of last four 
seasons, 171; house for, 315; out of 
doors, 438, 487, 508; transplanting, 
417; for high walls, 273; Alfred 
Colomb, 292; Boula de Nanteuil, 
232; Felix Genero, 100, 109; Isabella 
Gray, 203; Lady Suffield, 109; 
L’Enfant Trouvé, 877; Marquise de 
Mortemart, 171 

Rossendale Poultry Shovwy, 58 

Roup, cure for, 74, 235; symptoms, 38 

Rubbish heap, 211 

Rue as a poultry medicine, 464 


SAccoLaBIuMs, 451 

Salad herbs, 162 _ 

Salsafy, leaving in bed, 457 

Salt as a manure, 234 

Salvia, interrupta, 204; violacea and 
culture, 411 

Sambucus genus, 157 

and from glass works, 477; silver, 


Sandhoe, 177 

Saxifraga aretioides,26 ° 

Scale, 334; destroying, 316 

Seales on fowl’s legs, 196 

Scarborough Canary Show, 296, 340 

Scarborough Lily culture, 218 

Scolytus destructor, 91 

Scorzonera, cooking, 384 

Screen, for building, 416; to hide a 
wall, 315 

Scurf in fowls, 526 

Sea, fruits for garden near, 282 

Seal skin, moth in, 506 

Seaside planting, 65 

“ Sea-side walks.” 434 

Season, eccentricities of, 408; lessons 
of the past, 490 

Secretaries exhibiting, 91; liable for 
their mistakes, 274 

Seeds, sowing, $16 


vu 


Selsey Island, 67; manufactory, 8 

Sempervivum californicum culture, 
232 

September, plants flowering in, 285 

Serapias cordigera and lingua, 393 

Sermon, the flower, 208 

Sewage, 417 a 

Sex in plants and nutrition, 240 

Shade for flowers, 478 , 

Shading to prevent evaporation, 68 

Sheffleld Ornithological Society’s 
Show, 841 F 

Shows, damaging fowls at, 85; prizes 
at country horticultural, 281 

Shrubs, before cottage, 278; for low 
wall, 336 ; under trees, 816 

Silenes, distinguishing, 273 

Silkies’ claws, 342 

Silkworm, oak, 188 

Skylarks, food for young, 20 

Sleaford Poultry Show, 94 

Snaith Poultry Show, 35 

Snowberry pruning, 458 , 

Soap, soft, 91; for destroying insects, 
23, 62 

Sobralia macrantha, 836 Hy 

Soils, improving sandy, 69; their for. 
mation, 101; origin of, 513 

Soot as a manure, 234 

Southampton Poultry Show, 819, 859, 
899, 401; going to, 879, 380 

Sowing seeds, 293 

Spalding Poultry Show, 16. i 

Spanish, exhibiting, 444; fowls losing 
their feathers, 116 

Spilonota cynosbatella, 11 

Spirea japonica and palmata culture, 
191; forcing, 458 

Stanningley Poultry Show, 194 

Stenochlenas, 453 

Stenoglottis fimbriata, 471 

Stephanotis floribunda culture, 109; 
fruiting, 211 R 

Stocks, Emperor, 218; Bast Lothian, 
99, 288 ; after flowering, 233 

Stocks for fruit trees and Roses, work- 
ing, 497; spreading to scion, 243 

Stockton Bird Show, 401 

Stoke Newington Chrysanthemum 
Show, 891 

Stokesley Poultry Show, 256 

Stoking, good and bad, 466 

Stove, flueless, 437; heating by, 190 

Stove, plants for, 293, 457; select, 498 

Strawberries—beds lasting, 51; for- 
warding out-of-door crops, 57; thin- 
ning crowns, 816; losing colour, 172; 
culture, 40, 104, 189; in the open 
ground, 57; estimate of various, 
159; plants failing, 52; produce of 
forced, 109; forcing, 271; not fruit- 
ing, 7, 25; cutting off leaves, 33; 
liquid manuring, 171; making plan- 
tations, 250; planting, 84, 61, 192; 
potting, 90: new, 119; notes on, 180 ; 
runners irom barren, 202; for sandy 
soil, 69; 1870, season, 41, 143; trans- 
planting, 519; comparative value of 
different varieties. 99; worthy and 
unworthy of cultivation, 121; Alpine, 
222; Garabaldi, 184, 240; Duke of 
Edinburgh, 52; Myati’s Wilbert 
Pine, 81; Myatt’s Prolific, 99; Vi- 
comtesse Hericart de Thury, 184 

Stroud Poultry Show, 137 

Sub-tropical plants, raising, 274 

“ Sulphur Cure,” 6 

Sulphur, burning in vinery, 190; on 
hot-water pipes, 151 

Sunderland Poultry Show, 136 


TABERNE MONTANA BARTERI, 204 

Table decorations, 22 z 

Tacsonia, mollissima not flowering, 
21; quitensis. 461 

Tan manure, 170 _ 

Tar pavement making, 165 __ 

Temperature of soil, retaining, 896; 
of subsoils, 850 

Tenant removing, 252; shrubs, 15 

aes Embankment, planting, &c., 
8 


Thermometers discordant, 437 

Thirsk Poultry Show, 93 

ania not a nuisance everywhere, 

2. 

Tillandsia Lindeniana, 165 

Tobacco for destroying aphides, 91 

Todmorden Poultry Show, 215 

Tomatoes, open-ground culture, 867 

Tonbridge Wells Poultry Show, 296 

Tortoise, 252; wintering, 404 

Tortrix angustiorana, 206 

Tous-les-mois, 233 

Tratalgar Square trees, 31 

Trailers, evergreen in stove, 376 

Transplanting, 834; shrubs, 316 

Tredegar Poultry Show, 485, 504 

Trees, and shrubs for planting near 
the sea, 65; as condensers of mois- 
ture, 184; notes on our native, 423 
overhanging, group in park, 377 

Trellis wires breaking, 478 

Trimming, 418; exhibited fowls, 878, 
398, 498; rule against, 275 

Tritoma leaves, cutting off, 497 

Tropexolum, sowing, 487 ; tuberosum, 
886; tuberosum and pentaphyllum 
flowerless, 213 

Tulips, early, 416; in pots, 416; John 
Henry, 165; replanting, 171, 251; for 
a Rose border, 192 


Tulip Tree seeds, 315 

Tunbridge Wells, Spanish fowls at, 842 

Turf, beds on, 356; heaps, 134; under 
Limes, 51 

Turkeys, 52; breeding, 156; Cam- 
bridge, 464; heads swollen, 424 5 
vertigo in, 278; young dying, 196 

Turnips, grubs destroying, 202 

Eosevlazes are variegata, propa- 
gating, 2 

Tydzas, Ets on, 338 


ULSTER, HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR, 
429 


VALLOTA PURPUREA CULTURE, 16, 213 

Vanda Cathcarti, 26 

Vases, plants for, 197, 220 

Vegetables, better than nothing, 19, 
37; crop, profitable, 213; for exhi- 
biting, 191; for the besieged, 491; 
gardeners’ prizes for at Nottingham 
Show, 493 

Vegetable Marrows, 169; come es 196 

Veitch, memorial, 332; Mr. John 
Gould, death of, 132 

Verbenas, for bedding, 108; new bed- 
ding, 147 ; soil for Sweet-scented, 376 

Veronicas, 356 

eying border, heating, 272; 
7 

Vinegar plant, 109, 188 

Vinery, and conservatory heating, 
834; arrangement of, 497; puilding 
over a Vine, 191; burning sulphur 


making, 


Abraxas @rossulariata...cssssccseccuccecececeesssseceeseccscnsseces 


Alton Towers views 
Anemones, Sea......-.-. 
Bees, feeding ... 
Boiler, proposed ...... 
Bracket for coping boards 
Castle Howard views....- 
Chatsworth Conservatory . 
Crystal Palace, flower border at . 
Cuscuta californica............ 
Dalkeith Palace flower borders . 

Egerton House Flower Garden .... 
Fig fruiting.......... 
Flower garden plans 
Flower shades ..... 
Force Pump, cheap . 
Fountain .. 
Glass walls ........-.-.eseeee-- 


Ground levelling and garden plotting.. 


Heating, oo .eeccecesecnvece ssn 
Humpbrey’s Clock . 
Ice house.......-.+.-- 
Lelia superbiens ..... 
Nephrolepis exaltata ..,. 


INDEX. 


VineRny—Continued. 
in, 172; planting a small cool, 416; 
greenhouse, 478; ground, 268, 457, 
478, 491, 519; stove for, plant-cuttings 
in, 497 

Viues—aérial roots, 23, 34; borders, 
109, 212, 498; bush in pots, 179: cow 
dung for, 213; ends growing, 438; 
commencing forcing, 456; glass 
covering, 397; in greenhouse, 356 ; 
for graund vineries, 519; injured, 
212; leaves diseased, 33, as fodder, 
264: removing, 84; manuring, 438, 
487; mildewed, 3, 16, 29; for outside 
border, 479; planting, 109, 233, 316, 
876, 457; pruning, 272, 876; in pots, 
158, 316, 376; removing, 498 ; protect- 
ing roots, 272; select, 508; for a 
small house, 478; shoots dying, 33, 
152; training, 438; transplanting, 
438; fer an unheated house, 437 ; on 
a wall, 316; on glass-covered walls, 
519; on an open wall, 376; on back 
wall of a vinery, 91; watering in 
conservatory, 174. See also Grapes. 

Viola Gera as a bedder, 105; dy- 
ing, 192 

Violets, culture of Neapolitan and 
Russian, 171; Czar, culture, 316; 
not flowering, 477; culture of Russ: 
ian, 497 ; under glass, 375 


WAKEFIELD PouLtry SHow, 193 
Walks, 150; gravel, to make smooth, 


a 


Walls, protecting blossoms of fruit 
trees on walls, 283; glass, 66, 86; 
plant for shaded, 416" 

Walnuts, keeping, 170, 315, 834 

Walsall Poultry Show, 256 

War, French losses from, 252; inter- 
rupts French floriculture, 388 

Warrington Poultry Show, 93, 153 

Wasps attacking fruit, 108; not com- 
mon at Southampton, 110 

ater Cresses grown ont of water, 
225 

Water, dirty, 33; supply of, 184 

Watering, 230, $50, 490, 495 ; and no 
watering, 48; is it needed? 7 

Watford Poultry Show, 503 

Wayside jottings, 244 

Weather prognostics, 414 

Weeds, 128, 204, 866; creeping-rooted, 
282; eradicating, 24 

Weeks’s one-boiler system, 34 

Week, work for, 12, 31, 48, 67, 88, 107, 
132, 149, 168, 188, 209, 229, 249, '269, 290, 
312, 332, 354. 373, 395, 413, 435, 455, 476, 
495, 516; doings of last, 13, 32, 48, 68, 
89, 108, 133, 150, 169, 189, 210, 230, 250, 
270, 291, 313, 333, 355, 374, 396, 414, 436, 
455, 476, 496, 517 

Weight, feeding fowls to increase, 
464; of fowls influencing judges, 318 

Wellingtonia gigantea and the rab- 
bits, 252 

Wellington Poultry Show, 236 

Welshpool Poultry Show, 256 

West of England Poultry Show, 500 

Westward Ho Poultry Show, 74 

Wetherby Poultry Show, 256 


WOODCUTS. 


Wheeling, 415 

Whitby Canary Show, 155, 216, 29: 
Poultry Show, 187, 154 

Whitworth Poultry Show, 174 

Wigandia treatment, 479 

“ Wild Garden,” 208 

Willow Herb as a bedder, 267 

Willow with curled leaves, 417 

Wintering plants, in a cold vinery, 
238; in a room, 398 

Winter, plants flowering in, 192; pro- 
tection for, 134; vegetables, 169 

“Wines, Home-made,” 56 

Wiring a fruit wall, 191 

Wonders of an amateur, 469 

Woodlice, destroying, 252,; in Cacum- 
ber frame, 152 

Wood Leopard Moth, 27 

Woodsome Poultry Show, 154 

Woedstock Poultry Show, 257 

Woolhope Naturalists’Club, 310 

World’s wear and tear, 6 

Worms, a rare remedy, 446; banish- 
ing, 469; driving out of pots, 91, 409 ; 
in lawn, 417 

Worsley Poultry Show, 173 


YEW, TRANSPLANTING IRIsH, $57 
York Poultry, &., Show, 483 
York Rabbit Shovw, 382, 403 


ZEPHYRANTHES ROSEA, 
Zeuzera esculi, 27 
Zinc exposed te fire, 234 


PAGE. PAGE, 
516 | Oleamdra nodosa ........sceesecsssscaeceees 886 


809 
435 
362 
243 
260 
373 
434 
207 
Boo ei) 
» 83 
: 29 
106 
492 
478 
15 
129 
Sopdcogs 87 


489 
248 
167 
39) 
187 


238, 289, 808, 
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Orchard, Gilbey’s glass . 
Pear, Avocat Allard... 
», Brockworth Park . 
» insects........ dooned6 
Pigeon, Almond Tumbler . 
x» Barb 

» Flying Tumbler. 
Pleione humilis....... 
»»  lagenaria..... 
Plant covers, Looker’s . 
» tub, improved... 
Planting, ornamental ..... 
Roller-barrow, Staplehurst 
» Watering engine... 
Spilonota cynosbatella 7 
Stenochlena scandens ... 


Sulphuratoriseca- sessecwasnsecmaec se ceeeincsee 
Thames Embankment, planting and laying out .... 


Tortrix angustiorana ... 
Vice-Regal Lodge..... 

9 Flower Garden. 
Wall trees, protecting . 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Tempera-| Rainin| gon Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon'’s| Clock | Day 
Mouth Week: JULY 7—18, 1870. ture near London. |,, Ea Rises. | Sets. Rises. | Sets. Age. petore Your, 
d , Day. |Night.;Mean.! Days. |m. h.|m. b.| m. h.| m. h.| Days. | m. 8. IBRARY 
7 | TH | Royal Botanic Society’s Show closes. 73. 50.8 | 62.2 22 54af3 | 15 af8 | 16 af 0 | 12af8 9 4 34) 188 ["" 
8 |F Birmingham Rose Show, second day. 740 | 50.0 | 62.0 20 55 $114 8/40 0/12 9 10 4 44) 189 NEW YOR 
9 s Oxford Trinity Term ends. 74.1 | 49.4 | 61.8 18 56 8)14 8| 7 1/12 10 11 4 53) 190° , 
10 | Sun | 4 SunDAay AFTER TRINITY. 74.7 | 50.3 | 62.5 16 57. 8)18 8/41 1/122 11 12 5 2) Iain TANICA 
11 | M 75.4 | 50.7 | 63.0 11 6S 8/18 8 | 21 2/12 12 13 5 10 | 192 -)~ 
12 | To 75.9 | 50.5 | 63.2 14 59 8$/R 8,18 3/12 18 Qo 5 18 | 193 ARDEN 
18 | W 76.1 | 51.4 | 63.7 15 0 4/11 8 28) 4\12 14 15 5 25 | 194 = 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 74.8°, and its night 


temperature 50.4°. 
1,10 inch. 


The greatest heat was 92°, on the 7th, 1852; and the lowest cold 85°, on the 9th, 1863. The greatest fall of rain was 


FORMING A FLOWER GARDEN.—No. 1. 
THE SITE. 


<> ATURE, amidst all the lavish wealth and 

, marvellous variety of form and colour which 
she has spread around us, would appear to 
have attained her culminating point in the 
blossom of flowers. The stately timber trees, 


portions impart, are not so attractive, al- 
though we love to watch their storm-tossed 
boughs, to listen to the’wind rushing through 
: the sturdy limbs of the “brave old Oaks” 
with a noise like thunder, or sighing in gentle measures 
among the sombre Pines, or whispering in gentlest zephyrs 
among the sensitive leaves of the Aspen. All these varied 
phases of nature influence us, and we cannot wonder at 


the superstitious awe and worship which the huge forms | 


and mystic voices inspired in the earlier ages of the world, 
when our rude forefathers imagined they heard the voices 


of their gods speaking to them in wrath as they came | 
riding on the wings of the storm, or in the more gentle | 


accents of peace and forgiveness in periods of calm. 


The elegant form of the feathery Pinus, the glossy sheen | 
of the Laurel, the graceful Fern fronds, and a thousand 
other rare gems of the vegetable kingdom—all these excite | 


our interest and command our admiration; but to none of 
them do we yield such entire, such hearty homage as to 
the flowers—the beautiful flowers. From the Rose in all her 
regal beauty, down to the pale Primrose or humble Violet, 
we love them all; in whatever form they are presented to 
our gaze they are always welcome. 
and fully appreciate the skilfully arranged bouquet of cut 
flowers, or the high finish of symmetrical pot plants, it 
is to the parterre that we constantly return with never- 
ceasing interest and enjoyment; for there we find a 
multitude of charms, a lovely combination ; earth, air, and 


sky all uniting to add to our pleasure. Animated nature | 


is around us, the song of birds, the hum of insects, the 
bright-winged butterflies sipping rich nectar as they flit 
from flower to flower ; the soft blue summer's sky, chequered 
perchance by fleecy clouds sailing lazily along—all these 


are there to influence and add to our enjoyment of the rich | 


scene displayed before us. The flowers, too, present them- 
selvesin a variety of guises—in the early morning their dewy 
bright-colonred petals glistening in the rising sun, and at 
midday their gorgeous colours seeming to reflect the bright- 
ness of the sun; but in the evening, when the calm still 
twilight comes “ stealing o'er the scene,” the flower masses 
are most beautiful in the soft subdued licht, the colours 
appearing to deepen and grow more lovely each moment. 
Granting, then, that all this enjoyment, and very much 
more, may be derived from a flower garden, it is, of course, 
intended to imply that for it to possess such attractions, 
for it to become such a constant source of enjoyment all 
through the summer months, there are certain important 
points to be attended to, certain fundamental laws which 
cannot be broken with impunity ; for if they be not strictly 
observed it will be vain to expect anything but disappoint- 
No, 484.—Vou. XIX., New SERIES, 


with all the dignity which their colossal pro- | 


But while we admire | 


ment and failure, no matter how neat or trim may be the 
keeping, or how fine and abundant the supply of plants. 

In the formation and management of a flower garden the 
| chief things necessary to be taken into consideration are 
| the site, the design, the plants and their arrangement, and 
the accessories or surrounding features. 

Individual taste has very much influence as regards the 
| selection of the site of a flower garden, some preferring to 
have the flowers near the house, where they may be seen 
| from the windows; while others would rather have the 
| flower garden away in the grounds, a distinct and separate 
| feature; and others, again, adopt a middle course, and 
| just break the monotony of the green turf by introducing a 
| few groups of flowers to brighten the scene without having 
| the great bulk of flowers constantly visible. All three. 
methods are alike commendable and useful, for it is very 
rarely that the same plan or mode of proceding can be 
adopted in different places. 

In choosing the site, therefore, the principal features of 
the pleasure grounds must be surveyed before a just decision 
can be arrived at. In villa gardens and all small places it 
is, asa rule, best not to fix upon any particular spot whereon 
to display a formal design, but to introduce an occasional 
bed, or group of beds, in such a manner amongst the shrubs, 
that although each group may be complete in itself, it may 
also form a connecting link with the next, and thus tend 
| to produce a harmonious whole. Great contrasts in small 
| places are not pleasing. This method of arrangement is 
| best adapted to a lawn that sweeps in a semicircular form 
around two sides of the house, and if the lawn is enclosed 
'and sheltered by a belt of shrubs, a walk winding among 
them and leading to some retired spot occupied by a 
fernery, will afford an agreeable promenade in the heat of 
summer, while the shade of the overhanging trees and the 
‘lively green and elegant forms of the Ferns will be alike 
attractive. A collection of healthy thriving Ferns is always 
interesting, and placed at the end of such a walk it would 
impart a grace and a meaning that nothing else could 
supply; it would give a charm to, and enliven, that which 
would otherwise be void of interest. Moreover, the Ferns 
| would be more likely to thrive in such a position than they 
| would be if more exposed to the sun. How frequently 
does this appear to be forgotten! Ferns are planted in 
all sorts of incongruous positions, where, tenacious of life, 
| they linger, and put forth a few weak fronds. I have 
| actually seen them planted on a heap formed of roots and 
| earth standing boldly out on an open lawn! 
| In places of greater extent having three or four acres 
‘of lawns and pleasure grounds, a regular design may be 

readily introduced, and made to form an important and 
striking feature. Whether it will appear best near the 
| Windows of the house or away among the shrubs, must, 
;as I have before observed, always remain a matter for 
| individual taste to decide. If the Jawn s'opes gently from 
' the mansion, and has its surface skilfully diversified by a 
‘few handsome specimens of choice shrubs so placed as to 


agreeably relieve without marring its expansiveness, then I 
think the flower garden would be far more enjoyable if 


away from the house in some open yet retired spot in 
No. 1186.—You. XLIV., Orp S kres. 
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the shrubbery. A well-kept lawn clothed in nature’s ‘livery 
of green” is always an agreeable object, soothing to the eye, 
and refreshing to look upon, and is a striking and important 
feature peculiar to the climate of our temperate zone; the 
flower garden in the shrubbery forms an object for a stroll, and 
not being constantly seen, its charms retain their freshness 
and attractiveness throughout the season. But if the mansion 
stands on a very elevated position, a terrace garden is a very 
appropriate and beautiful object, imparting an air of dignity 
and grandeur by its ample breadth, its massive colouring, and 
its accessories of balustrades, vases, and flights of stone steps. 
In forming a terrace, care should be taken to have it in good 
proportion to the mansion, nothing can possibly be in worse 
taste than a lofty imposing structure, with a narrow foimal 
terrace garden crowded with flowers; the terrace should there- 
fore have breadth in proportion to the height of the building it 
is near; and the flowers, which should be well away from the 
house, produce the best effect in such a position if disposed in 
large bold masses. A broad raised terrace walk parallel to 
the side of the mansion, and overlooking the flowers and the 
scenery beyond, forms a delightful and appropriate prome- 
nade.—Epwarp Lucruurst, Egerton House Gardens, Kent. 


A FEW VARIETIES OF CHERRY PYRAMIDALLY 
TRAINED. 


I nAve several sorts of Cherries trained in the pyramidal 
form worked on the Mahaleb stock, and growing in a deeply- 
trenched, heavy, and moderately-rich loam, formerly pasture 
land, with a liberal mixture of brick and mortar rubbish, and 
a little rotten manure added. The trees were planted five 
years ago, and were then a good sample selected from a well- 
known nurseryman’s stock; they have therefore arrived at a 
stage at which a person may easily judge of their merits, or 
otherwise, for this mode of training. As most of the trees 
have succeeded well, it may be a little gaide to intending 
planters next autumn if I name all the sorts I grow, and give 
a brief description of their qualities, whether fayourable or 
othorwise. 

Adam’s Crown is the first. It is a medium-sized early fruit 
for table use ; the tree is a moderate bearer, and not a vigorous 
grower, but it makes a very handsome and compact pyramid. 

Belle de Choisy.—A large-sized, mid-season fruit for table 
use; it is a moderate bearer and vigorous grower, and makes 
& fine tree. The fruit is very handsome. 

Belle d’Orléans.—One of the best and earliest Cherries for 
table use; it is of good size and flavour; both in growth and 
productiveness it is first-rate. 

Archduke.—One of the best bearers, early, and of good 
flavour; thin-skinned and fleshy, a good fruit for either table 
or kitchen use. Makes a handsome tree. 

Late Duke.—A well-known and desirable Cherry for the 
table; large and very prolific. The growth is moderately vi- 
gorous, and it makes a pretty tree; it is generally late, coming 
in for use in August, but this year it promises to be earlier. 

Eilton.—A large, fleshy, and richly-flayoured midseason 
Cherry for table use. As a pyramid, it does not bear so well 
88 some others, but it makes a good tree. 

Napoléon.—Like the last named it is a sort of Bigarreau. 
The tree is an abundant bearer, producing large fruit of ex- 
cellent flavour, which comes in about the beginning of August. 
It is of vigorous growth, but is not so compact as some others; 
it soon makes a, large tree. 

Circassian [Black Tartarian].—A very early, excellent-fla- 
voured black Cherry for table use; it is in all respects a first- 
rate and desirable sort. 

Précoce de Lyon.—This is a bad grower with me; it cankers 
and dies off. ‘I'he tree has never ripened a fruit, so I cannot 
speak of the quality. 

May Duke.—A well-known prolific Cherry. It succeeds 
extremely well as a pyramid, and is excellent in every other 
way. In comes in early for the dessert. 

Baumann’s May.—A fair-sized black Cherry for kitchen or 
table use. The tree is a vigorous grower and prolific. Skin of 
fruit thin and fleshy. 

Montmorency.—The trees are moderately vigorous, with a 
compact habit of growth and dark green foliage; they have 
hitherto been shy bearers as pyramids, but the few fruit they 
have borne look very like an inferior sort of Morello. The fruit 
is late, and has an acid flavour; the trees were not until this 
seascn in a healthy state, which may account for their scanty 


produce. However, the numerous fruiting spurs they are 
making show signs of cropping in future. 

The Flemish Cherry makes an excellent pyramid, but it only 
bears sparingly. Being a late Cherry, it is worth growing for 
tarts or preserving; it bears a large red fruit inferior to the 
Morello. 

Governor Wood.—This is a delicious Cherry, large and fleshy ; 
it bears abundantly on walls, and as a pyramid it is not in- 
ferior to any of the varieties previcusly noticed; it is a dessert 
fruit. 

Morello.—This is the last I have to mention ; it is not often 
seen growing as a pyramid, but it makes the handsomest tree 
of any I have named, and the fruit in yield, size, and flavour 
ig much superior to that produced by trees upon a north wall. 
As this Cherry differs from all others in its habit of growth, 
and produces its fruit upon the last year’s wood instead of 
upon spurs, as in other varieties, a different course of treatment 
must be adopted for this mode of training. Very many of the 
shoots have only one wood bud, and that at the extremity of 
the shoot. If that is shortened in winter, as in other trees, 
the fruit is useless, and the shoot dies because it makes no 
foliage or wood. To obviate this a judicious system of summer 
pinching the young shoots must be pursued; there will then 
be plenty of flower buds close together, and plenty of wood 
buds to maintain the symmetry of the trees. The only winter 
pruning required will be a little thinning of the shoots to 
balance the action of the sap. 

It is a commen remark this year, that the Cherries are very 
much smaller than usual; this is probably owing to the dry 
season. We have not had more than one shower in the im- 
mediate locality since last March, although two or three miles 
from us frequent showers have fallen.—TuHomas ReEcorp, 
Lillesden. 


EARLY versus LATE PLANTING RIBBON 
BORDERS. 


Mr. Fisu, in ‘‘ Doings of the Last Week,” having invited me 
to describe the mode of planting adopted in our large bed this 
season, I somewhat reluctantly do so, as circumstances led me 
to adopt a plan so widely different from that which he advo- 
cates, and that which, for many reasons, I would like to beable 
to follow. Our respective modes of operation have so little in 
common, that in giving a rough outline of our procedure here, 
I run the risk of being found fault with by almost all who have 
such work to do; but there may be some who may be under the 
necessity of adopting a plan somewhat similar, and although 
we are, I hope, for the well-being of flower gardening as a 
feature of rural embellishment, in the minority, there is no just 
cause or impediment why our voices should not be heard. Be- 
sides, there are, no doubt, many who will be in some measure 
consoled when they find that others are compelled to do as 
they do. 

Mr. Fish throughout the long series of letters which are read 
with so much relish by the public, advocates late planting, and 
the oft-repeated warning, ‘‘ wait,” is without question, a pru- 
dent one. On the other hand, we practise early planting, not 
in every instance because it isthe best, but because circum- 
stances in a certain degree compel us to do 80, anda few words 
on the cause of this may not be without interest. In the first 
place, I may explain that we suffer from want of space, and 
although I k+ow how well Mr. Fish economises both that and 
water, yet we could not by any amount of crowding give a sepa- 
rate position to half the plants required here forbedding. Our 
flower beds have multiplied so much faster than the structures 
capable of accommodating plants, that we are under the ne- 
cessity of planting out the majority of those for bedding direct 
from the cutting pans or boxes, with the exception of such sub- 
jects as are considered more choice than the rest. These are 
indulged with separate pots, or cared for in some other way. 
To make this more clear, 1 may mention that in addition to 
the large bed to which Mr. Fish alludes, and which has been 
often described in these pages, we have two ribbon borders, 
each 593 feet long, and 10 feet wide, occupying a space of more 
than a quarter of an acre, or equivalent to upwards of 150 cir- 
cular beds, each 10 feet in diameter. It will be easily conceived 
that a very considerable space must be required as standing 
room for plants to fill these borders alone, and not having accom- 
modation for so many we plant out many things much earlier 
than our neighbours, with results not always unfavourable to 
early planting. 

To give an idea of the way we commenced planting, I may 
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explain that the two long borders, bounded by turf, with a 
broad gravel walk between them, are intersected in the middle 
by another walk. The loss, however, occasioned by this cross 
walk is not included in the measurement given above, which 
is simply the united length; but it will be seen that this 
break affords an opportunity of introducing another variety of 
plant, when, perhaps, there is not sufficient of one kind to 
make up the whole, for instance, two or more varieties of 
Scarlet Pelargonium or Yellow Calceolaria may be used without 
offence, and it is often advantageous to compare the respective 
merits of each kind, and when they are planted under circum- 
stances of perfect equality, and in sufficient numbers, their 
general qualifications are better ascertained than from only a 
trial plant or two. In the case of these long borders the num- 
bers are generally such as to show differences in mass which 
cannot well be distinguished in single specimens. The eye on 
scanning a line of 100 yards or more of the blooms of one 
plant is better able to discover wherein the tint of the bloom 
differs from that of an adjoining one, than when the comparison 
is made between single specimens. As a test ground, the large 
scale has unquestionably many advantages. The merits of a 
Pelargonium are generally pretty well known before it is pro- 
pagated to the extent of several hundreds; still, every season 
brings out fresh features, or it may be different features, in 
each variety, so that the estimate formed of it at one time is 
not unlikely to be reversed at another; the experience of a 
series of years also enables one to weed out the indifferent 
kinds. I know there is an unwillingness to part with an old 
friend which has done good service, and yet I did so with Tom 
Thumb some years ago. 

Omitting all notice for the present of the manner in which 
one large bed is planted, I will confine myself to the long 
ribbon borders, as they have their representatives in g0 many 
gardens. I again repeat here what I have often before stated, 
that I am no advocate for a great diversity of plants being used, 
or rather I should say, I do not approve of many distinctions 
in colour. Half a dozen kinds of Scarlet Pelargoniums may be 
all planted together without an ordinary observer noticing 
their differences, but pink and salmon-coloured varieties would 
alter the affair. Further, in ribbon-border planting, I prefer 
a broad band of one colour or kind of plant to very narrow 
lines, unless the view is confined to the end only, which happens 
but rarely; therefore, in most cases where flowering plants 
form one of the lines, I prefer to have the line broad, as few 
flowering plants form an unbroken line when planted in a single 
row and inspected at right angles to that row. Hndwise most 
plants will do. Lobelias, Nierembergias, and Calceolarias, are 
about the best, hut Pelargoniums seldom fill in well enough to 
please me ; besides, a good breadth of colour shows more rich- 
ness than when the space is cut up into two or three divisions. 
On this account I have in the present season returned with some 
deviations to a plan of four or five years ago, in the planting of 
these borders, and its simplicity is one of its best reeommend- 
ations. Although the appearance is anything but inviting at 
the time I write (the beginning of June), the description will 
enable anyone to conceive what it ought to be when further 
advanced. These borders are straight, and with the broad 
walk between them, point towards the mansion, or rather 
from thence to another important object. As they stand clear 
of all shrubs or other objects, and can be inspected from the 
back as well as from the walk side, it has always been my 
custom to make both sides of each border alike, also each 
border like its fellow. This reduces the variety of plaats used 
to a small number, and I do not think it is necessary to in- 
crease it; on the contrary, it would assuredly impair the effect. 
When planted in plain stripes we have rarely used more than 
four kinds of plants, and I believe on one occasion only three, 
including the edging plant. This season we have four, and 
they are of the simplest and most common kinds, yet I believe 
the effect will be satisfactory. The borders being 10 feet wide, 
we have always had ten or more rows of plants in them, and 
this season that number is adopted. Although one of the kinds 
of plants used does not confine itself to a limited space, the 
others are more compact. The borders have been planted 
thus :—An edging of Cerastium, followed by a band about 
24 feet wide of Verbena pulchella, then a single row of yellow 
Calceolarias ; two rows of Scarlet Pelargoniums form the centre 
of each border; then a single row of Calceolaria, a band of 
Verbena pulchella, and the Cerastium as before, the whole 
occupying the 10-feet space. If the weather be not too dry 
for the Calceolaria, I expect the whole will look well when in 
perfection. 
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Now, with regard to early versus late planting, I expect Mr. 
Fish and most others will be ‘‘down upon” me for com- 
mencing so soon, yet I must not falter in telling my tale. Well, 
then, what do the readers of THe Journau or HorricuLTuRE 
think of my commencing planting out on April 14th? and the 
Calceolarias planted that day, and on the 16th, are certainly the 
best we have at the present time, although they received no 
help or protection of any kind, being merely watered the day 
they were planted, and never afterwards. The weather, how- 
ever, being exceedingly dry at the time, planting was discon- 
tinued after the 18th, for a week or more, but on the 29th and 
30th of April, the Verbena was planted, the planting of the 
Calceolarias having been finished in the interval. On April 
30:h abont four hundred Pelargoniums were planted out, and 
no protec.ion of any kind given. The frosts that followed on 
May 3rd and 4th, of course stopped the planting of tender 
plant:, sod the Pelargoniums suffered, but none were killed, 
and now they are not the least promisiug of the Pelargoniums 
we have bedded out. 

The above is, no doubt, an extreme case, and I do not state 
it with the view of encouraging early planting, but under cir- 
cumstances similar to those under which we were placed, early 
planting may be adopted in preference to the plants’ suffering 
from confinement in their winter quarters. It must not be 
supposed that we are exempt from the evils of frosty nights 
and cold easterly winds, for on the night of May 2—3 I put 
a basin with water in it upon a grass plot near my cottage 
overnight, and the next morning it was so frozen that the 
basin could be turned upside down without the water running 
out, and on the next night the frost was about the same. It 
was, however, the extreme dryness which enabled plants to 
withstand the cold, and these Pelargoniums did so. I hope at 
some future time to report their condition as compared with 
the same kind planted later, for although these were planted 
in April, we did not finish planting out Pelargoniums till 
June 4th. The other conditions, however, relative to planting 
are of so conflicting a nature, especially with regard to Pelar- 
gouiums, that they cannot well be all explained in one paper ; 
but in a subsequent one I hope to enter more fully into the 
causes which sometimes render early planting preferable to 
waiting so late as usual.—J. Rozson. 

(To be continued.) 


PRUNING ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 
No. 3. 

Section IT.—In this section we have trees of a different type 
from those in Section I., for, unlike the latter, the leaders may 
be more than one, and yet the form essential to a good speci- 
men will be preserved, whether the form of the tree is conical 
as with the Chinese Juniper, or spreading as with the Hemlock 
Spruce and common Yew. They also differ from Section I. in 
this respect—good specimens may be obtained from cuttings 
or layers, and grafts; but there is no question that the healthi- 
est, freest in growth, and best-formed are trees raised from 
seed. Such in all cases are to be preferred to those from cut- 
tings and grafts. Indeed, some of them so propagated are not 
suitable for single specimens, as the Cupressus Lambertiana 
(macrocarpa), C. Lawsoniana—I know cuttings root freely 
enough, but we expect something more than a bush from this 
graceful. tree—all the genus Taxus when practicable, Thuja 
gigantea, T. Lobbi, T. occidentalis, and T. orientalis. 

The trees or shrubs constituting this section are in habit 
erect or conical, epreading or diffuse, a few being pendulous, 
and one or two are procumbent. Of those which are erect, 
conical, or pyramidal in habit I may name Chamecyparis 
sphercidea, C. thurifera; Cupressus Lambertiana, C. Lawsoni- 
ana; Juniperus chinensis, J. communis, J. hibernica, J. vir- 
giniana (Red Cedar) ; Retinospora pisifera, R. plumosa, R. ob- 
tusa; Taxodium distichum, and its variety fastigiatum, the type 
of an upright-growing tree; Taxus adpressa, T. adpressa stricta, 
T. baccata pyramidalis, T. elegantissima, T. erecta, T. fastigi- 
ata; Thujopsis borealis; Thuja gigantea, T. Lobbi, T. occi- 
dentalis, T. plicata and var. Warreana, T. orientalis and vars. 
elegantissima and stricta. 

The spreading are Abies canadensis, A. Albertiana, Taxus 
baccata and its variety fructi-luteo, T. Washingtoni, and Thu- 
jopsis dolabrata. 

The pendulous are represented by Cupressus funebris (not 
hardy, or only so in warm sheltered situations), Taxus Dovas- 
toni, and Thujopsis Standishii. 

The trailing are represented by Juniperus prostrata. 
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In proceeding to prune the conical or pyramidal-habited kinds, 
it will be necessary to keep a strict eye on the upper part of 
the plant, for, as not unfrequently happens, there may be a 
number of upright shoots that start from a part almost parallel 
with the leader. These must be shortened so that greater 
vigour may be thrown into the leader, in order that it may 
preserve its superiority. Indeed, it is of great importance that 
the tree be kept to one leader, for if more than one be allowed, 
the subject, though the pyramidal form may for a time be 
secured, will ultimately open, and have anything but a good 
appearance. Tying the branches together is but a bad remedy 
for open tops or heads. This evil might be prevented by be- 
ginning in time with the pruning knife. What I advise is 
keeping all trees to one leader by cutting back such of the side 
shoots as, from their strength, are likely to interfere with the 
leading shoot, the leaders of all such shoots being taken off to 
some of the smaller ramifications at the base, which will be 
necessary for clothing the stem and to give extension out- 
wards. 

Sometimes strong shoots arise from various parts of the tree ; 
they can only cause an irregularity in the growth, and should 
be cut back so as to preserve the required form, and yet the 
pruning must be of such a nature that the branch operated on 
will be weakened, and the sap it had before appropriated be 
diverted from it to the weaker parts of the tree. In pruning to 
stop excessive vigour in any part, the strongest and longest 
parts must be those removed, for the channels being wider, the 
sap flows more freely into them; therefore when they are re- 
moved the sap does not enter the smaller shoots in any greater 
quantity, or but slightly so, than when the strong parts are 
present ; hence a quantity of sap is liberated that must find its 
way to other parts of the tree, and the subject is not slow in 
meeting this supply by putting out fresh shoots, or those 
already in existence receive a greater amount of support, con- 
sequently are invigorated. In like manner the weak and thin 
sides or parts of a tree may be rendered stronger by thinning 
out and shortening the strong shoots; and when this is the 
object the pruning should be done when the plants haye com- 
menced growth and are somewhat advanced ; then the sap will 
be appropriated by the parts growing and not pruned. 

It not uncommonly occurs that trees of some kinds will have 
a sort of divided leader, two three, or more shoots starting 
from one point, and none taking a direction well calculated 
to form a good leader. In cuses of this kind one of the 
most vigorous and upright shoots must receive every en- 
couragement, by the upright growths of the others being cut 
off, but leaving a sufficient number of the side shoots from 
them for furnishing the tree in that part. If the leader cannot 
be reduced to one without making an opening on one side, or 
eausing a deviation from the upright direction, it is better to 
have more than one leader, if it be only for a'time; that ulti- 
mately intended to have the sole leadership being encouraged by 
cutting away such paris of the cthers as can be dispensed with 
without injury to the rest of the tree, always keeping in view 
the symmetry and character of the subject. 

in some cases two, three, or more leaders have been formed, 
and the tree, allowed to attain a considerable height and size, 
has already begun to open at the top. This is very commonly 
the case with the Arbor-Vites. Little can be done in cases of 
this kind; but by thinning-out the shoots where they are very 
close together, without making the tree too open, the growth of 
the latter may be increased in the direction of parts that are 
open. In a like manner the height of the tree may be added 
to by thinning-out the heavy upper parts, and this being done 
after the tree has commenced growth, the lower branches, 
which are seldom so strong as the upper branches, will receive 
greater support and become more vigorous. It is well in all 
cases to secure as nearly as can be equal vigour in every part 
of the tree. It will be attained by thinning-out the strongest 
parts when growth has begun, and not interfering with the 
weak. Loose, long, or irregular growths should be cut closely 
in, but this must be done before they become old, or ugly gaps 
will be formed, which it may not be practicable for a long 
time to fill. 

The spreading-growing trees require pruning of an entirely 
different kind. It is well if they can be kept to one leader, 
and as that may be done until the trees are of considerable 
size, it is advisable to remove all the leaders but one; and any 
branches that take an upright course, and are on that account 
likely to attract more than their share of the sap and so be- 
come excessively vigorous, should be cut clean away; or where 
that cannot be done without making an opening, cut off the 


extremity of the upright-growing branch to where more hari- 
zontal branches diverge. 

The pruning of the spreading kinds of trees, indeed of all 
trees, must be done in such a manner that no one can tell in 
the course of a year or two that the pruning-knife or saw has 
been used. This can only be effected by cutting close to another 
shoot or branch, which, though not intended to take the place 
of the first one, will give all the appearance of a close growth 
at that part. If this cannot be done the pruning has been 
deferred too long, and is much better left alone. How often 
do we see trees divested of great limbs, making gaps which 
no succeeding growth will fill up; the lower branches cut 
off without any regard to clothing the trunk; and strong 
branches shortened so as to leave nothing but a naked part, 
often several feet in length, from which no shoots are produced 
in some kinds of trees, whilst in others is produced a tuft. of 
strong shoots which take an upright direction, and area greater 
eyesore than the parts first removed. Such is not pruning but 
maltreatment. 

Some of the spreading kinds make excellent close pyramids, 
bushes, or hedges, the Yew being the best of all fcr these pur- 
poses. It submits to pruning better than any other tree, and 
may be cut at any age or size, and it will push again from every 
part. On that account it is much in request where a close 
verdant screen is required, and also for gardens where bushes 
of evergreens are required not to exceed a certain size, and to 
be kept of a certain form. The pruning of such subjects is 
best done in spring before growth takes place. Whether little 
or much cutting-back is required, there can be no question 
that spring is the best time, as there is then every chance of 
good growth and closeness of foliage; besides, the subjects 
have a more feathery appearance than when the pruning is per- 
formed after the growths are completed, and if any irregular 
growths are made it is easy to remove them after that time. 
If a close wall-like screen be wanted, of course the cutting 
must be done after the growth is complete, or in July. 

The American and Chinese Arbor-Vites are also used for 
screens. I think they are best cut-in during the spring, as we 
then secure the foliage of the year, instead of allowing it to be 
produced and then cutting off the greater part of it. The 
Trish Yew also makes a good screen, and needs very little trim- 
ming; it is of such dense growth, that no other pruning than 
that of the knife is wanted. Its only drawback is that when 
of good size the upper part has a tendency to open, but that 
may be remedied by not allowing the side shoots to grow more 
than a few inches before they are shortened. This attended 
to, it makes one of the very best screens, and requires little 
care. The Irish Yew, it should here be stated, though it grows 
upright, ought not to be trained as a cone or pyramid; that 
cannot be done without pursuing a system of pruning that 
must very much limit the proportions of the tree and make it 
narrow and formal, therefore the branches may open, and each 
will be feathered throughout its length. Irregularities of growth 
will, of course, need to be cut out, a good specimen being the 
object in view, and this secured, the trees will be quite a 
feature from their fastigiate character. Tied-in as the branches 
sometimes are, the trees may serve for a time. As cones of 
6 or more feet in height, the Irish Yew is unequalled; but 
if it is intended to show at any future time in character, the 
tying only destroys the small twigs that would form on the 
upright branches, and these are consequently bare in the 
centre.—G. ABBEY. 


OPENING GARDENS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ir singularly happens that I have been frequently on the 
point of writing to Tae Journat or Horricutture, holding 
forth the gardens of Elvaston Castle as an example to the way 
in which such gardens should be opened to the public; for, 
some years ago, I went with some friends, during the life of the 
late Lord Harrington, to see these celebrated evergreens, and we 
were then admitted by printed tickets—I think the price was 
2s. 6d. to admit a party of four—the produce of which was 
appropriated to the support of the Derby Infirmary; ‘no fee 
to be given to the gardener.’’ If such a plan were adopted at 
such places as Chatsworth, Trentham, and Enville, and special 
days of the week appointed, what an excellent arrangement it 
would be. Valuable charities would be supported, visitors 
would know exactly what they had to pay, and neither the 
privacy of the owner nor the business of the gardener. would 
be interrupted on the other days. The arrangements might 
be made known to the inn-keepers in the neighbourhood, and 
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the information would soon spread among those interested in 
such places. The charge for asingle admission might be 1s., 
and for cards admitting four persons 2s. 6d.; the expenses of 
the men to show visitors over the grounds to be deducted from 
the general receipts, and the men to be strictly prohibited from 
receiving gratuities. —Horrator. 


LUXURIANT FOLIAGE, BUT NO FRUIT. 


“ Ty the winter of 1865-6 you supplied me with a number of 
pyramid fruit trees—Apples, Pears, and Plums, as well as Cur- 
rants. These have, with the exception of a few of the Pear 
trees, thriven grandly as far as wood and foliage go; but we 
obtain scarcely any fruit. Last year we had a few Apples 
(Domino and Warner’s King), and about half a dozen Pears of 
various sorts. Nota Plum has yet formed. Again, this year 
there are some Dominos, and a very few of other sorts, but no 
Pears. The trees have been carefully treated—planted, pruned, 
&c., in accordance with the instructions given in Rivers’s 
‘Miniature Fruit Garden ’—a good authority, I presume. 

“Tho soil is a fair loam, on deep gravel andrubble. The 
situation high, yet sheltered, and being high and on gravel, 
the garden is very much parched in long droughts like the 
present. This affects Strawberries and many flowers, which 
need diligent watering. All kinds of fruit trees and bushes, 
however, thrive in growth, while they bear little or no fruit. 
This is, perhaps, more strikingly the case with Raspberries 
than with any other. The canes are each year most vigorous, 
the foliage luxuriant and fresh throughout the season, and the 
show of blossom magnificent. The blossoms, however, prove 
universally blind, and never set. Can: you suggest where the 
fault lies? Is it likely that the situation is too dry? But, if 
80, would not the foliage tell the same tale ? 

“T have some thoughts of removing the fruit trees to arother 
garden in a lower situation, where the loam is somewhat deeper 
and the subsoil less porous. In this lower garden vegetables, 
to which at present it is exclusively devoted, are grown with 
good success. May I hope to find advantage in this removal ? 
It is not intended purely for the sake of the fruit trees, but 
with a view to adding the ground to the lawn and flower garden. 
—H. H.” 


The above letter, just received, describes in forcible language 
the state of many gardens and individual fruit trees—trees and 
plants growing luxuriantly, and bearing little or no fruit. [ 
believe, in the majority of cases, keeping the land loose by 
digging and forking is the cause of failure. 

Some years since I was sent for by a gentleman to inspect 
his Peach trees (standards planted out in a border of his 
orchard house), which he told me always cast their fruit. No 
trees could look better ; they were as clean and healthy as could 
be wished. After asking his gardener all the questions I could 
think of as to the management, and receiving satisfactory 
replies, I all at once thought of the soil, stamping upon which 
with my heel I found it almost as light az a feather bed. 
‘* How is this ?” I asked, knowing the gardener had often been 
to see my trees, and that he knew the borders had never been 
disturbed since the houses were built. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ Mrs. 
will have winter salads grown here.” ‘Give my compliments 
then,” I replied, ‘‘and say she must not expect Peaches.” The 
border was made solid and kept so, and there was a full crop 
the next season. The fact is not so easy of explanation as 
Some people think, but fruit trees like solid soil, not loose. 

That digging amongst such plants as Raspberries and Straw- 
berries must be a stupid practice is patent on the least con- 
sideration. Why manure a piece of land and then destroy the 
roots seeking to occupy it? When the roots have been muti- 
lated, how can the plant be expected to bear dronght or carry 
fruit? I saw at Berry Hill, near Mansfield, the other day, a 
large bed of Hautbois Strawberries with as much fruit as any 
common variety might be expected to carry, und this on 
light land. Other varieties were loaded with the largest crop 
I ever saw in my life. Iasked Mr. Cope, the gardener, how 
they had been managed. He said as soon as the crop was 
gathered all weeds, runners, and dead foliage had been removed, 
and the ground between the rows covered with a very thick 
dressing of manure. The rows had also been watered two or 
three times with manure water. The plants were then en- 
couraged to make a strong healthy growth in the autumn. The 
whole land was full of roots, and covered, as the surface was 
with the remains of the manure, the plants had not suffered 
from want of rain, whilst Strawberries in the neighbourhood, 


up. Ram the soil hard whilst dry when potting Vines, Peaches, 
or any other fruit trees, keep fruit-tree borders solid and 
mulched with manure, and there will be fewer failures in fruit 


culture.—J. R. Prarson, Chilwell. vaxooeeld 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 


Tue July Show of this Society opened yesterday, and will close 
to-day. The large tent, which in former years was filled with fine 
specimen plants, chiefly stove and greenhouse, is on this occasion 
principally oceupied by table decorations, bouquets, and hanging 
baskets, to the exclusion of all other examples of horticultural skill. 
The substitution has been too much in one direction, and it is not 
altogether satisfactory ; the place is not suited for such a display, and 
such a display without fine specimen plants is scarcely what we look 
for as an encouragement to horticultural skill; an encouragement to 
artistic arrangements it undoubtedly is, but that, though it should not 
be lost sight of by a horticultural society, is less to be considered by it 
than excellence of cultivation. The artist wants the graceful in form, 
the beautiful in colour, and whether the plants be well-grown or ill- 
grown matters little to him; he can skip from flower to flower till he 
has gathered suflicient for his purpose—the wreath of to-day that will 
be faded to-morrow, and lost for ever if not depicted upon his canvas. 

Horticulturally, then, fruit is the great feature, and of that there 
is not very much; it is very good without being super-excellent, and 
there is none of it bad. 

The best collection of fruit arranged as a dessert comes from Mr. 
Johnson, gardener to the Marquis of Aylesbury, Savernake, and con- 
sists of two Queen Pine Apples, Black Hamburgh and Muscat Grapes, 
Bellegarde and Tétoa de Venus Peaches, Elruge and Violette Hative 
Nectarines, two Melons, Black Tartarian and May Duke Cherries, two 
kinds of Strawberries, and White Currants. Mr. Bannerman, Lord 
Bagot’s gardener, at Rugeley, is second with excellent Pines, Grapes, 
Peaches and Nectarines, Cherries, Strawberries, and Melons. Mr. 
Clark, gardener to Earl Cowper, Brockett Hall, is third, and Mr. 
Carr fourth. 

The best six dishes of out-door fruits consist of Gooseberries, 
Currants (White and Red), Cherries, and Strawberries, from Mr. 
Gardiner, gardener to P. Shirley, Esq., Eatington Park, Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. Clark, gardener to Earl Cowper, is second; and Mr. 
Harvey, gardener to B. Wroughton, Esq., third. 

Pine Apples are but poorly represented as regards number, but are 
generally good. The best Queen comes from Mr. Acres, gardener to 
Mr. Copestake, Highgate, and is a splendid fruit of 6 lbs. ; the second 
best, weighing 4 lbs. 10 ozs., is from R. H. Smith, Esq,, Calderstone, 
Liverpool; and the third best is Moscow Queen, from Mr. Gardiner. 
Mr. Miles, gardener to Lord Carrington, Wycombe Abbey; and Mr. 
A. Wright, gardener to C. H. Roberts, Esq., Regent’s Park, also send 
very good fruit of the same variety. For the best Pine of any kind, 
Mr. C. Penford, gardener to Earl Radnor, Longford Castle, Wilts, is 
first with Providence; Mr. Bertram, gardener to R. T. Crawshay, 
Esq., Cyfarthfa Castle, Merthyr Tydvil, being second with the 
same kind weighing 8 lbs. 1 oz., but not quite ripe at the top. Mr. 
Acres is third, with a finely-ripened 5-lb. Queen; and Mr. Miles 
and Mr. Ward fourth, the former with an 8-lb. Providence, and the 
latter with a Smooth Cayenne of 53lbs. In the miscellaneous 
class the first prize is awarded to Mr. H. Harvey, gardener to B. 
Wroughton, Esq., Wooley Park, for three Queens fifteen months from 
the sucker, weighing collectively 11}]bs. The best pair of Pine 
Apples in pots come from Mr. Miles, Lord Carrington’s gardener, and 
are of the Queen variety, kearing fruit averaging about 41bs. The 
gardener to Mr. Flower, Tooting Common, comes second with well- 
fruited plants of the same variety, and Mr. Hepper, gardener to J. 
Walmsley, Esq., The Elms, Acton, is third. 

Melons are but few. The best and second best in the green-fleshed 
class are small fruit of Marquis of Ailsa and Dr. Hogg from Mr. 
Crane and Mr. Gardiner respectively. Scarlet Gem and Meredith’s 
Hybrid Cashmere take the prizes in the scarlet-fleshed class, the one 
coming from Mr. Cross, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, Bart., the other 
from Mr. Burnett, gardener to Mrs. Hope, The Deepdene, Dorking. 

Of Grapes there is but a small show; there are competitors enough 
to take all the prizes, and only a few are left ‘out in the cold.” The 
best 12-lb. basket of Black Grapes comes from Mr. Ward, gardener to 
T. N. Miller, Esq., who has finely coloured Black Hamburgh. Mr. 
Davis, Whetstone, is second, and Messrs. Standish & Co. third with 
Royal Ascot. The best baskets of White Grapes (Muscats), are from 
Mr. Osborn, Finchley, and Mr. Dayis. 

Of Black Hamburghs splendid bunches in size, berry, and colour 
from Mr. Penford, Earl Radnor’s, are first, and fine bunches from 
Mr. Bannerman second, Mr. Davis being third. 

Muscats from Mr. Pizzey and Mr. Davis, though the best, are not 
ripe enough. The former has also a first prize for an excellent bunch 
of Royal Muscadine in the class for any other kind. Mr. Penford is 
second with good bunches of Black Prince. 

Of Peaches Mr. Lynn, gardener to Lord Boston, Hedsor, and Mr. 
Miller, Combe Abbey, send fine dishes of Grosse Mignonne, Royal 
George, and Violette Hative, and take first and second prizes. For 
Nestarines Mr. Miller and Mr, Lynn are respectively first and second, 


on better soil, which had been dug in the winter, were burning ! the former with very fine examples of Violette Hatiye and Elruge. 
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For Cherries Mr. Miles, gardener to Lord Carrington, is first with 
beautiful fruit of Bigarreau Napoléon ; Mr. Widdowson, Chorley Wood 
House, being second, and Mr. Rossthird. For Black kinds Mr. Pottle 
is first with Black Tartariar, and Mr. Miles second with May Duke. 

Only one dish of Plums is shown, and that is Orleans, by Mr. 
Miles, and excellent they are. The same exhibitor also sends the best 
four dishes of Strawberries, magnificent fruit. of Admiral Dundas, 
Dr. Hogg, Sir C. Napier, and Mr. Radclyffe, the first two being the 
finest. . Mr. Widdowson is second, Mr. Douglas, Loxford Hall, third, 
both with excellent dishes. Mr. Miles also sends an excellent dish of 
Bicton Pine. 

OF table decorations there is a tolerably extensive display, as well 
as of bouquets, hanging baskets, and Fern cases. Some are tasteful 
enough, but none very remarkable. Miss E. Blair, New Wandsworth, 
was awarded H.R.H. Princess Mary's gold medal fora group of plants 
and flowers, and arranged for table decoration. Mrs. Green, Crawford 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and Misses Harris & Hassard were also 
successful exhibitors in several of the classes. 

Groups of new and rare plants come from Messrs. Veitch and Mr. 
Williams; of bedding and other plants from Messrs. Lee and E. G. 
Henderson; and plant cases, horticultural implements, &c., from 
Messrs. A. Henderson & Co., Deane & Co., and others. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary distributed the ladies’ prizes 
ou the first day of the Show. 


AMERICAN POTATOES. 


I Haver often seen in your Journal different accounts about 
the new sorts of American Potatoes, but I have never seen 
where they have been dug earlier than I might have dug them 
if Thad liked. I left them, however, until they were dead ripe. 
We should have had much finer Potatoes had there been rain, 
but I am sorry to say there has not been any rain here for the 
last eight or nine weeks, and then for only about three hours, 
and there has not been four hours’ rain for this last four 
months. The Potatoes were-as follow :— 

Climax, planted February 28th, three Potatoes cut into fifteen 
sets. Fit to dig June 7th; dug June 30th; weight 6 lbs. 5 ozs. 
Early Rose, planted February 28th, six Potatoes cut into thirty- 
eight sets. Fit to dig June 16th; dug June 30th; weight 
142 Ibs. On the same border was Myatt’s Ashleaf, planted the 
same day and dug May 20th. Onanother border with the same 
aspect was Bresee’s Prolific, planted March 15th, but it is quite 
green and a long way from being fit, but when I dig up the 
tubers I will state how they turn out. Bresee’s King of the 
Farlies, planted March 15th, was fit to dig June 7th, and was 
dug June 30th. Two Potatoes had been cut into six sets. 
Weight of produce 24 lbs. Myatt’s Ashleaf, planted March 
15th, was dug June 1st; the sample was not large but beauti- 
ful, clear, and clean. ‘The earliest of any of the American 
sorts, you can see, is the King of the Hurlies, and it is the 
smallest cropper, but I think none so early as Myatt’s. I dug 
up some Potatoes out of doors as early as May 15th; but they 
are a round sort taken when half ripe for market, not a good 
sort for table. The variety is here called the French White, 
but I do not know if the name is correct. 

There is a beautiful specimen of the Agave americana throw- 
ing up a flower spike in a gentleman’s garden by the side of the 
road. The placeis called The Grange. The spike is now about 
6feet in height. American Aloes are quite hardy here; that 
referred to has had no covering to my knowledge this winter.— 
J. Dawson, Gardener to W. H. Smithard, Esq., Sommerville, 
Guernsey. 


NEW BOOK. 


Handbook of the Sulphur Cure as applicable to the Vine Disease 
in America. By W. J. Fuace. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

Ose of the most decisive examples of needless book-making 
we ever saw. The whole of its practical contents may be com- 
prised in one sentence—Apply flowers of sulphur either by the 
aid of a pair of sulphurator-bellows or a dredger. 


WEAR AND TEAR OF THE WorRLD.—In a paper in the Bulletins 
de la Société Vaudoise, No. 62, Dr. C. Nicati gives a résumé of 
various researches respecting the peculiar red snow which occa- 
sionally falls in the Grisons. Some of this snow fell, mingled 
with common snow and rain, during a violent storm from the 
south-west on the morning of January 15th, 1867, in various 
places. Thechemical analysis of the melted snow demonstrated 
the presence of minute quantities of sulphate of lime or gyp- 
sum, sulphate of magnesia, organic matters, chlorine, and iron ; 


and microscopic examination detected vegetable fibre, pollen, 
spores, with here and there diatoms and small crystals. The 
colour varies from brick red to a pale yellow. This snow is 
quite distinct from the red snow of the upper Alpine regions, 
which owes its colour to the presence of the minute plant 
Protococcus nivalis. After discussing various theories respect- 
ing its origin, Dr. Killias expressed his opinion that it is the 
dust of the Desert of Sahara, transported by a sirocco, which 
gives the colour to the snow of the Grisons. Dr. Nicati gives 
many interesting particulars, with analyses, of the Algerian 
sirocco dust, and of the mud-rain in Naples and Sicily; and 
Professor C. Cramer states that he has discovered, both in the 
sand of the Sahara and in the red snow of the Grisons, particles 
of vegetable organisms (especially polythalmia) and minute 
fragments of animal origin, such as wool, hair, &c. He con- 
siders the presence of gypsum in the red snow an incontestable 
proof of its containing matter conveyed from the Desert of 
Sahara.—(From our weekly contemporary, Nature.) 


GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


On the 29th ult. the twenty-seventh anniversary festival of the above 
Institution was held at the London Tavern, the Rt. Hon. The Earl 
of Derby in the chair. His Highness The Nawab Nizam of Bengal, 
attended by Colonel Layard, honoured the Institution with his pre- 
sence upon this occasion. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts 
had been proposed and duly received, Lord Derby proceeded to the 
toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution.” He said that he should propose that which was the 
toast of the evening in very few words, for whatever they might agree 
upon, or whatever they might disagree upon, there was one thing in 
their hearts in which they would all be of one mind, and that was that 
the sight of flowers, accompanied by music, was much more suitable 
to after-dinner hours, and more conducive to enjoyment than anything 
else. The Institution at the end of 1869 carried over-a balance of 
£1400, and had invested in the funds nearly £8000, the number of 
pensioners at the present time being fifty-four. Since the establish- 
ment of the Institution upwards of £15,000 had been expended in 
giving relief in accordance with the conditions laid down by their 
rules. So far, the position of the Society had been one of steady and 
unvaried prosperity, not, indeed, so much as they might have hoped or 
desired, but still, upon the whole, satisfactory. Their chief difficulty 


| had been that, extending their operations as they did over the whole 


of the country, the list of subscribers still remained much smaller 
than they wished to see it; but certainly when he looked at the num- 
ber of persons employed in the profession of horticulture, and at the 
support which had been given by the leading men in the profession— 
men known all over England, he could not help thinking that with 
better organisation they might contrive to extend their operations far 
beyond their present range. He thought there was no need to argue 
in defence of the principle on which the Institution was organised, 
that principle being one partly of charity and partly of insurance. 
Nearly every occupation existing in this country had found it to their 
interest to adopt this principle. Their rule for giving assistance was, 
first, that the fact of the distress should be proved, next that the 
character of the claimant should be ascertained, and then, without 
absolutely excluding non-subscribers, preference shotld be given to 
those who had during fifteen years contributed to the funds of the 
Institution. This preference was only fair, because, in point of fact, 
those whom they were assisting were merely receiving back that which 
they had subscribed in days of prosperity. He conceived that this 
kind of charity was the best for several reasons ; first, because persons 
who follow the same business have means of ascertaining the condition 
of the applicant for relief which others do not possess, and thus there 
is a check upon imposture; and next, because the fact of previous 
subscription excludes mere recklessness and improyidence, and so calls 
into play those principles which are the most pure. He ventured to 
think that if every trade and every profession had an institution such 
as theirs, and if it became a sort of social law that every member of 
every trade should subscribe to it, a great blow would be struck at that 
pauperism which now affects England so much, and we should get rid of 
the increasing number of cases of pitiable and preventible misfortune. 
He need hardly say that of all those—and, unhappily, there are many 
—who come to a state of destitution in this country, none are so much 
to be pitied as those who previously held a good position, because the 
better their position was in former days, the more they shrink from 
contact with the lowest and coarsest of those among whom pauperism 
exists. In the present day we live too fast, and too often we live in 
such masses that hardly anybody would like to say what his next 
neighbour was; but those who are engaged in the same occupation 
should hold it a duty to assist their poorer brethren. It gave him 
great pleasure to preside over a gathering such as that, when the 
members-of the same trade were brought together, not in profes- 
sional rivalry and antagonism, but with a common desire to assist the 
afflicted. He often thought that a good garden was the prettiest thing 
on the earth. A man might walk through a picture gallery and see a 
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great picture or statue, and yet it would only create within him a feel- 
ing of admiration; but you might take the dullest lont out of the 
streets, or the most savage Arab who ever slept under a dry arch, put 
him amongst flowers and trees—things which appeal to something in 
the man that awakens within him a consciousness of his duty to his 
Creator. He believed that anything which tended to refine the popular 
taste deserved encouragement by the nation. 

Mr. R. Garth, Q.C., proposed the health of the noble Chairman in 
terms the most eulogistic. 

The Earl of Derby, in responding, announced that H.S.H. the 
Prince of Teck would hononr the Institution with his presence at the 
next annual festival. 

Mr. Donald Nicoll proposed the health of the Vice-President of the 
Institution, and Mr. J. J. Mechi responded in suitable terms. 

The Secretary announced the amount of the subscriptions promised 
at the festival to be upwards of £500. 

The Chairman then proposed the health of the Secretary, which 
Mr. Cutler briefly acknowledged. 

Groups of plants for the decoration of the room were contributed by 
Messrs. Veitch, Lee, B. S. Williams, Turner, and Carter & Co. 


THE NEW ROSES 
AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW. 


As the report already given has entered largely into the general 
character of the Show and named the successful competitors, I shall 
eonfine myself to the new Roses—yiz., those of 1868 and 1869, not 
specifying the stands, but picking them ont here and there. 

Edouard Morren was again largely exhibited. My opinion of it 
remains as it has always been; it is a somewhat coarse flower, and 
inclined, like General Washington, to show a green eye. Probably 
not one bloom in a dozen would be fit to put into a stand of twelve, 
but when zaught it will grace any stand. Reine Blanche, as shown 
here and at the Palace, was a great deal too rough for exhibition, and 
a good white Rose is still a desideratnm, Nardy Fréres is a good 
Rose, as I have said before, somewhat dull in colour, but we must wait 
for another season before deciding finally as to its position. Madame 
Clert is a very pretty bright pink flower of good shape; and Thyra 
Hammerich a very pretty blush white Rose with shell-like petals, formed 
somewhat in the style of Baronne Prevost, only a little more cupped— 
very pretty indeed at times. Souvenir ie Monsieur Poiteau has come 
yery rough this season where I have seen it, but its colour will always 
ensure it a welcome. Mademoiselle Eugénie Verdier is a very pretty 
Rose, and likely to be an acquisition. Of Clémence Raoux a box was 
exhibited by Messrs. Lee, and if constant to that state it was decidedly 
2 novelty, being of a light blush ground distinctly margined with pink. 
Monsieur Journeaux is of a very peculiar shade of colour—reddish 
scarlet with a purplish tinge through it, good form and large; this 
struck me as a very desirable Rose. Marquise de Mortemart is an 
undoubtedly good Rose in @ section where good flowers are much 
wanted, blush white; Madame Creyton, a fair Rose; Devienne Lamy, 
again shown in good condition; Henri Ledechaux, a fine carmine 
Rose, of which I have again to say that it deserves to be grown more 
than it has been; Julie Touvais, a very curious Rose with large petals, 
almost reminding one of a Tea, but I think one not likely to be of 
much use; Emilie Hausburg, a pzettily-shaped pale rose, and with 
imbricated petals—a flower deserving of being grown if its habit be 
good, which it seemed to be; Madame Joséphine Guyot, a very pretty 
and well-shaped Rose, which I cannot find in any catalogue: Victor 
Trouillard, too rough ; Victor le Bihan, beautiful bright rosy carmine ; 
Dupuy-Jamain, of which I have again to repeat what I said, that it is 
a beautiful carmine Rose well worthy of cultivation; André Fresnoy, 
not very remarkable as shown. The same may be said of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps and of Comtesse d’Oxford. 

It will be seen from the above that comparatively few of the new 
Roses of this season have been exhibited—not one of the Teas; one 
Noisette, Reine d’Or, at the Crystal Palace ; and not above five or six 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals. This is to be accounted for by the fact 
that nurserymen are busy propagating them, and hence cannot afford 
to allow their plants to grow on for exhibition. Of those of 1868 the 
following have, I think, made good their claim to remain amongst our 
favourites—Devienne Lamy, Dupvy-Jamain, Edouard Morren, Henri 
Ledechaux, Madame Creyton, Marquise de Mortemart, Monsieur 
Journeaux, Souvenir de Mons. Poiteau, Thyra Hammerich, and Victor 
Je Bihan. 

I have bloomed some of the new Tea Roses, and am inclined to think 
that we have some good kinds amongst them. Chamois is rightly 
named, but there is too little of it. Madame Ducher has a good deal 
of analogy, as I have it, with Deyoniensis, and is a yery fine Rose. 
Lamarque a fleurs jaunes promises to be a good yellow climbing Rose. 
Unique is a very remarkable-looking flower, shaped like a Tulip, but 
I wait for another bloom before deciding. But to my mind the finest 
flower of the season. as far as I can see, and from all, too, that I heard 
in Paris, is Louis Van Houtte, raised by my old friend Lacharme, 
one of the most conscientious of our Rose raisers in France, and 
already dear to all lovers of the Rose by Francois Lacharme. Louis 
Van Houtte is likely, I think, to uphold his fame; it is of the shape 
of the old Cabbage Rose and of that fine Rose Frangois Treyve; it 
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has also the fine perfume of the old Cabbage; in colour it is like 
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Charles Lefebvre when it comes dark, approaching at times to that of 
Prince Camille de Rohan. The habit of the plant is vigorous, and 
altogether I am inclined to consider it the best Rose of the season. 
There is another Rose whose position is now so well established that it 
is not needful to say much of it, but I question if at the Show on 
June 29th there was one Rose which sooner caught the eye and held 
captive the beholder than Duke of Edinburgh. Mr. George Paul may 
well be congratulated on having sent out this fine English Rose, for 
in brilliancy of colour it is unsurpassed, while its fine habit gives it 
also a claim which many dark Roses do not possess.—D., Deal. 


STRAWBERRIES NOT FRUITING. 


Tue soil for ‘Sir Harry” Strawberry has been highly ma- 
nured, and is on a generous clay, but we have hitherto failed 
in procuring anything beyond most luxuriant growth and fine 
dark foliage—no fruit at all worth speaking of, although the 
bed is a large one. What would be the most judicious mode of 
treating this bed in order to insure fruit next year? I should 
add that this is the third year since the bed was planted.— 
F. U.S. 


[Perhaps your instance of Sir Harry not fruiting, but grow- 
ing so luxuriantly, may be partly owing to the rich manuring, 
and the strong rich soil in which the plants are growing. I 
have known cases of Strawberry plants taken from a prolific 
stock yielding but little fruit, owing to the over-luxuriance, 
of the plants, arising from rich manuring, end having the 
plants so close together in the bed that the sun had little 
power to ripen the fruit buds, and then the following year there 
was vigorous growth and only a sprinkling of puny flowers, 
followed by few and small fruit for the kind. If you deter- 


| mine to keep this bed of Sir Harry, and give the plants another 


chance, then I should advise the following treatment. 

As soon as the fruit is gathered I would remove all the 
runners, but keep none. In your soil there must no mowing 
off nor cutting the leaves, but [ would go over every plant, and 
cut out with a sharp knife all the little pieces with the smallest 
buds from each plant, or rather stool, leaving to each three or 
four with the plumpest buds, and all the leaves attached to 
them. The sun and air will have more power to act on such 
thinned-out stools. By this thinning-out mode and surface- 
manuring, I have known Strawberries continued in prolific 
bearing for many years, and the crops were nearly as good as 
from those fresh planted every two or three years. In your 
case, as the plants seem very luxuriant, I would not manure 
with decomposed dung, but would merely place a little longish 
litter among and round the stools, to protect the buds from the 
frosts of winter and spring. If your plants have come originally 
from a prolific stock, with such treatment you would probably 
have a fair supply of fruit the next summer. 

But though I should be glad if you adopted the above plan, 
and informed us of the results this time next year, for the 
benefit of all concerned, still as you state that you have had 
scarcely any fruit from these luxuriant plants for three years, 
unless the ground is of no consequence to you, I would advise 
you to have only a part of your bed so treated, and plant 
another bed with young plants obtained elsewhere from a pro- 
lifie stock. I have proved over and over again that the above 
plan will often make unfruitful plants fruitfal, but I have also 
proved, at least to my own satisfaction, that there are Straw- 
berry plants, and not confined to this or that kind, so naturally 
sterile that no treatment will make them prolific. And what 
is more, I have found, and more especially of late years, from 
my attention being turned more to the matter, that the runners 
taken again and again from such plants continue sterile, though 
as an experiment I have repeated the process from year to 
year with Keens’ Seedling, British Queen, Elton, and even Sir 
Harry. Such fasts have so settled this matter down into a con- 
viction, that had I time I would clear out every such sterile 
plant that did not show bloom the first year after planting. 
Unless taken as a runner from a prolific plant, there is the risk 
that it never becomes prolific at all, and there is a greater risk 
that from such plants you continue the sterility, as the sterile 
plants are always the most luxuriant, the most plentifully 
supplied with strong, fine-looking runners, and, therefore, are 
more likely to be selected for pricking out and planting than 
the smaller runners from prolific plants. Such plants, besides 
their excessive luxuriance, may also be distinguished, as already 
stated, by the number and strength of the runners, and by the 
buds of plants and runners being long and _sharp-pointed, in- 
stead of more flat and obtuse. I have no desire to go beyond 
my own observations and experience, but I would not know- 
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ingly plant runners from such plants, and, of course, would not 
wish anyone else todo so except as an experiment. I have 
had plenty of evidence that such sterile plants are too likely to 
continue to produce sterile plants for many generations. 

The evidence as to restoring plants taken from fertile parents 
that haye become sterile from over-luxuriance or want of sun 
and air, is, so far as my own experience and observation go, 
more conflicting. Sometimes the remedy alluded to above has 
succeeded, at other times it has not, as there is too great a 
tendency in plants as well as in man to go on in a bad course 
when once it is fairly commenced. 

This season I have been told of seven or eight fine-looking 
beds of Strawberries that did not suffer especially from the 
drought, and that scarcely yielded a bloom. I think it is three 
or four summers since J stated how I was invited to look at a 


large bed of Strawberry plants, chiefly Keens’ Seedling, and | 


nothing could look better at a distance. The flower trusses 
were just bursting the buds of my own at home. In this fine- 
looking bed there was not a single fertile bud, and for that 
season there could be none. The proprietor had so set his 
heart on this fine bed, was so hopeful for another year, that I 
felt shy in offering an opinion. At last, when pressed, I ad- 
vised him to dig down the half of his bed, to plant a little piece 
with runners, and as a sort of encouragement, I was to send a 
lot of young plants, pricked out thickly the previous autumn, 
just beginning to burst their flower buds. From these little 
plants he obtained some fair fruit the first season, and they 
and their runners bore well afterwards. Of the runners planted 
from the first bed, not one was fruitful the following season. 
Of the old plants left thinned out and treated as above, some 
ten per cent. proved moderately fruitful the following season, 
the bulk, some ninety per cent., producing nothing but leaves. 

One other case came prominently under my observation. 
The kinds were Keens’ Seedling, Elton, and British Queen. 
The plants all looked well, but showed little bloom. Thinned 
out and treated as above, Keens’ was much improved; British 
Queen was less so, but much better; but the Elton scarcely 
showed a flower bud. 

The matter thus coming prominently before me, I have 
stated convictions based on what I think to be facts. I know 
that many hold a contrary opinion, but mere opinion is of 
little value unless based on something solid and tangible. It 
should ever be our aim, not so much to excite mere controversy 
as to get at the truth and what will bear on general utility. 
Whether contrary to or corroborative of these statements, I 
shall be glad to know the ideas of others, founded on obser- 
vation and experience. Meanwhile, as a mere matter of com- 
mon prudence, I would say, in conclusion, to all makers of fresh 
plantations of Strawberry plants, Choose your young plants 
from plants that have produced fruit.—R. F.] 


THE ORCHARD HOUSE. 


Hayiye just seen “T. F.’s” remarks about potted trees (see 
page 260 of last volume), I should like to make a few ob- 
servations on the subject. ‘‘ T. F.” has been already some- 
what roughly handled by yourself, and one or two of your 
correspondents, and | have something to add on the same side. 
“7, Bs” observations might operate upon those who have 
dabbled in orchard houses with doubtful success; but it is not 
very likely that they will have much effect on those who kaye 
tried the orchard house and foundit answer. There can be little 
doubt that these structures are specially adapted for amateurs. 
Professed gardeners have, for the most part, voted them a 
nuisance from the beginning. 

Only a fortnight ago I made a purposed visit to a celebrated 
nursery famed, not long ago, for orchard houses and orchard- 
house trees. I had read a glowing account of these, and was 
anxious to impart or receive hints on the management of the 
trees, as the case might be. On asking one of the workmen 
where the orchard house was, he pointed me to a lot of trees, 
in pots it ig true, but ignominiously expelled from their pre- 
vious more dignified quarters. On the foreman making his 
appearance, I good-humouredly rated him on the subject, and 
he was fain to admit that he and his brethren generally had a 
thorough contempt and dislike forthe system. Now, as regards 
the attention required, it must be owned that for six months 
in the year it must be careful and unremitting. But it should 
be borne in mind that that attention pertains to a season in 
which there is a constant progression from flowers to fruit. 
There is the gratification of oneself and friends, first of all 
with the sight of foliage and fruit, to be at length consummated 
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by the gratification of the taste in eating it; and during the 
winter months, when there is nothing to be seen, no attention 
is required. 

You put the matter well in stating that this mode of growing 
fruit brings an all-but-certain crop, and at an early stage of 
the tree’s growth. I had two maiden Plums last November 
twelvemonth, Pond’s Seedling and the Golden Drop; the 
former has this year fifteen Plums on it, and the latter eleven— 
quite as many as trees of that age and of these varieties should 
be allowed to produce. I myself budded a Reine Claude de 
Bavay two years ago last July. It is now a beautiful pyramid 
with the fruit reduced by thinning to thirty-four. I will 
venture to say, I might have had a tree of that variety in the 
open ground a dozen years, and not have had so many during 
the whole time. I should have been satisfied in my rough 
houses with growing Plums alone. I have fifteen varieties of 
these, and nearly all the trees after thinning have, perhaps, more 
fruit on them than ought to be allowed, ranging in number 
from fifteen to thirty. I have ten Peach trees averaging a 
dozen on each. Apricots, moreover, are doing well, and as in 
the case of the maiden Plums, two Apricots the same age have 
two dozen between them. 

With regard to the number of fruit potted trees should bear, 
there is, I think, a little confusion. It would be much better 
if the matter were more regulated by weight than number. 
Take, for instance, a Golden Drop or Jefierson Plum and a 
Green Gage. I should allow the latter to bear at least double 
the number of the former. The same rule should be applied 
throughout, so that a tree from five to six years old should 
be allowed to produce from 4 to 5 Ibs. of fruit and no more. 

We learn to modify and alter our plans and modes of treat- 
ment from time to time. I give less water to my trees than I 
did two or three years ago, and with good results, but, of course, 
with careful watching. Up to last year I perceived the leaves 
at the points to a considerable extent brown and shrivelled. 
I attributed it to syringing in the morning in bright sunshine. 
This year I do not syringe uniformly in the morning, but do 
it liberally about sunset. The leaves thus continue damp all 
the night, making an uncomfortable home for the red spider. 

With regard to “T. F.’s” motto, ‘‘ Let us down with such 
torture and cruelty,’ I have been cruel enough to pinch rather 
closely all along; but having read M. Du Breuil’s book, Tam 
now pinching the Peaches more closely than eyer. I cannot 
tell what the result may be, but appearances are in its favour. 
My trees are looking more promising this year than usual. 
J. M. 


A CLEAR HEAD, A PROMPT WILL, AND A 
READY HAND. 


‘‘T pon’r believe it.” ‘' Don’t believe what?” was the rea- 
sonable response, for my friend was not aware that I was read- 
ing about Selsey, and that Bede stated it was so called because 
seals frequented the coast. Iread the passage aloud. ‘‘ Well,” 
said my friend, ‘‘ Venerable Bede was more likely to know 
than you.” ‘Not a bit of it; he might be venerable as an 
ecclesiastic, and not at all venerable as an etymologist. You 
remind me of the boy who wrote the word ‘sut,’ and justified 
it on the ground that the chimney-sweeper so spelt, and ‘he 
ought to know!’” ‘‘ What’s your guess at the derivation?” 
“Sel, a mansion, and sea, the sea—pure Anglo-Saxon.’’ No 
response from my friend, so I conclude it was convincing. He 
resumed his writing, I returned to my book. 

* It?s just 800 years since.’ ‘‘ Since what?” said my again- 
interrupted friend. ‘‘ Since the bishop’s see was removed from 
Selsey to Chichester.” ‘‘ Who cares about that?” said my 
friend resuming his writing, and I, adjusting my spectacles, 
again returned to my book. 

“Tt is incredible that he taught them to catch fish, they 
must haye known that.” ‘‘ Who taught—who was taught?” 
“ Wilfrid, Bishop of Hexham, is said to have taught the Selsey 
men.” My friend laid down his pen and inquired, “‘ Why on 
earth do you keep bothering about Selsey? J was there some 
years since, and can testify that Lord Selsey keeps his estate 
there in admirable order. The crops are good, tenants are 
prosperous, and the whole peninsula is flat as a pancake. 
The old Anglo-Saxon city’s site is now ever under water, and 
the fishermen cast their nets over shallows still known as ‘ The 
Park’ and ‘The Street.’ Now, that’s all, so why keep up 
such a bother?” ‘All! Why, that sulphurator you tried and 
so belauded at Sonth Kensington is made at a manufactory at 
Selsey.” ‘No! Humbug; a manufactory is as likely to be found 
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at the Needles or Land’s End.” But I was not to be battened 
down in that mode, so I talked at intervals, as much as was 
politic, until luncheon time, and then and there, over ‘the 
cakes and ale,” my friend agreed to journey with me the next 
day to Selsey. It’s not the first time we have so journeyed ; 
and now, as on former occasions, we had gleaned relative 
gleanings, and what follows were our conjoint contributions. 

The Wilfrid already mentioned founded at Selsey a monas- 
tery of Benedictines ; and Bede says that when, for the endow- 
ment of that and the bishopric, the South-Saxon king gaye 
Wilfrid the whole peninsula, he gave him also the inhabitants, 
and Wilfrid by baptising them rescued them from the servi- 
tude of the Devil. A subsequent bishop, however, found that 
poaching reduced them again to be Satan’s slaves, for Bishop 
Rede in 1407, by a mandate still preserved, condemned to the 
greater excommunication certain “‘ children of damnation, who, 
influenced by the spirit of the Devil,” killed game in the 
bishop’s demesne of Selsey. The greater excommunication 
was no trivial infliction, for it not only excluded the excom- 
municant from the church sacraments, but rendered him in- 
capable of any legal act, and forbade his intercourse with any 
of the faithful. Moreover, if he did not within forty days 
pacify the ecclesiastic who excommunicated him, a writ was 
issuable for his apprehension and close confinement until he 
submitted and obtained absolution. I wonder what fine the 
bishop imposed upon the ‘children of damnation” before he 
forgave their venison theft. 

No yenison is in Selsey now, for, as already told, the inroads 
of the sea have involved the bishop’s park, and the whole pen- 
insula is well enclosed and highly cultivated. The prevailing 
soil is a strong loam, and now, despite the prolonged drought, 
the Wheat crops were vigorous and heavy. I say the peninsula 
is ‘‘ well enclosed,” because the fences are all so thoroughly 
sustained that they afford unmistakeable evidence that Lord 
Selsey and the farmers—landlord and tenants—are all worthy 
of the relationship. 

Despite the long drought all vegetation looked vigorous. 
Never did Roses look more healthy—one more instance con- 
firming our opinion that mildew and blotched leaves are chiefly 
due to ungenial temperature. We should have liked to explore 
the sands for the Sea Bindweed (Convolyulus soldanella), a 
native of the Selsey shore, and to search for the Sea Pink 
(Dianthus prolifer), once abundant, but said now to be found 
there no longer. Want of time, however, forbade our visiting 
elsewhere than the manufactory, our special object. A pilgrim 
had been there before us, and thus well sketches an outline of 
what he saw at Mr. Colin Pullinger’s :— 


‘““ We entered a large yard, with the figurehead of some old vessel 
staring us out of countenance. There were some sheds, carthouses, 
stables, and stores on the one hand, and a line of workshops on the 
other. ‘ We cannot afford to use a steam engine yet,’ he said, ‘so we 
get our motive power from poor old Bob,’ and he kindly patted the 
horse upon the neck as it passed us on its circular journey. I could 
hear the buz, the whir, the whiz of the machinery, but mingled with it 
I heard, too, the notes of a fine old hymn tune. ‘My lads don’t 
always sing hymns; they have a song occasionally,’ said my con- 
ductor, and he added, ‘sawing up the wood is rather monotonous 
work; they have little to think about, for the circular saws are all so 
guarded that they can’t have an accident, nor can they make a false 
cut. So I allow them to sing while at this kind of work,—it keeps 
them in good temper.’ 

“We stepped into the shop and saw a dozen wheels revolving ; there 
were saws, from the size of a crown-piece up to 3 or 4 feet in diameter, 
hissing their way through the wood; there were holes being drilled ; 
queer-shaped bits of wood fashioned into form ; wire and zinc cut up 
like so much thread or paper; and all with the unerring regularity of 
2 bit of watchwork. It was pointed out to me that each man and boy 
had a form, or mould, to work by, thus rendering it impossible that 
eyen a tin-tack could be driven into the wrong place, or a scrap of wire 
cut too long by so much as a hair’s breadth. The whole of this 
machinery (with the exception of the circular saws) was not only in- 
vented by Mr. Pullinger, but actually made upon the premises, and by 
the men and boys gathered out of a village where the one half are 
fishermen, the other agricultural labourers. 

‘“‘T am not going to describe the processes passed through in making 
a single trap; it might be tedious, or, to be more candid, I should be 
sure to fail in doing it. Nor shall I say a word about Pullinger’s 
patent self-adjusting trap ; it is too widely known to need that, though 
few may know where or by whom they are made. The individual 
traps sell for a mere trifle, yet each one is composed of seventy pieces ; 
each side of the trap passes through twenty-eight hands, and, after the 
pieces are all made, it passes through the hands of twenty-seven more ; 
in all, about 120 distinct operations are required for the making of one 


ip. 
“The ‘hands’ whom I saw working in the various shops varied in 
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age from about seven to seventy. The youngest was poking about ina 
tray of dust with a common magnet. I asked what the little fellow 
was doing, and received a characteristic answer—one that should be 
written up and followed in every workshop in the world; it was :—‘We 
cannot afford to lose anything here. He is picking out every stray 
tack, every scrap of wire, every morsel of metal of any kind which may 
have been dropped among the sawdust. It is like play for him.’ The 
little man looked up with a happy face, and proudly pointed to a couple 
of nails dangling from the end of his magnet. 

‘“ We had just left the last shop, when, at a given signal, all left 
work for the night. ‘Some of them will be back by-and-by,’ said my 
guide ; and then, upon inquiry, I found that the boys and a few of the 
adults came to an evening school, of which Mr. Pullinger and his fore- 
man were the teachers. The lads availed themselves fully of the ad- 
vantage, and in winter time the average attendance was about thirty. 
Mr. Pullinger has also established a penny bank for the use of his 
workmen, and there are rather more than forty depositors. One other 
little fact, showing the fatherly attention paid by the proprietor to his 
hands, and I havedone. In the middle of the morning’s work the boys 
are allowed to run out in the great yard and have a jolly game among 
themselves for a quarter of an hour or so.” 


We confirm all that our pre-pilgrim states, and we add that 
néver was space better economised. The machines for sawing, 
&¢., are very numerous, and have to be so arranged in a limited 
space that not a foot is wasted—and not a foot is wasted. All 
the saws are circular, varying in diameter from an inch or two 
to as many feet, and all are turned by the strength of ‘‘ Bob.” 
Among the save-alls of time we noticed a double-bladed mortice- 
chisel, invented by Mr. Pullinger, which cuts both sides of the 
mortice at once. So deeply were we interested by all we saw 
and by all which we heard, that we asked Mr. Pullinger to tell 
us a little of his history, and we publish his reply as an incen- 
tive to others :— 

“Tama native of Selsey. I have received a very plain education. 
My parents removed to Brighton when I was about twelve years of age. 
I was there apprenticed to a law stationer. My master failed in busi- 
ness. I was then a writing clerk in a solicitor’s office for about five 
years. Not liking the confinement, I went to sea for about five years, 
filling nearly all situations on board ship. My parents were getting 
old, and wished me to give up the sea. I came again to Selsey, where 
I undertook to do anything which was offered me todo. I was never 
apprenticed to any mechanical trade, but found no difficulty in doing 
any sort of work. I always had an inventive talent, but it was years 
before I could bring it to any use; whatever I made or invented was 
thought but little of by my neighbours. I made a mouse trap. They 
then pitied me for the sake of my wife and children, thinking I should 
bring them to want; the mouse traps sold. I could not make them 
fast enough by hand, I had not the means to buy machinery, so I 
made it myself. I always found as soon as I made one thing I could 
improve upon another; and so I went on, always an up-hill game with 
me, for all my profits went to inventions and improvements, but by 
perseverance I overcame all difficulties. My machines I always made 
of the most simple description, so that I could get the children, 
labourers, and fishermen to use them, and so that they could not well 
make a mistake in their work. To many aman from the plough or 
fisherman in the winter when out of work have I given employment, 
otherwise they must have gone into the union house at West Hampnett, 
as well as many children who, when they enter my employment, I 
consider as my own, teaching them all I lmow in the day, and in 
winter evenings haying a school, and charging 2d. per week to every 
one who likes to attend to be taught reading, writiag, and arithmetic, 
although that is at a great loss to me, having no assistance from any 
one. I employ many teachers, so that the children may receive all 
the instruction pessible, and to many who could neither read nor write 
I have given a fair education. I take but little credit to myself for 
what I ‘have done; it comes into my mind with but little thinking; 
the same as what you said to me last evening came into my mind this 
morning—a thought entered my mind, I carried it out, tried the in- 
yention, and found it answer, before nine o'clock. The only thing I 
think where I haye done some good is in haying spent hundreds of 
pounds in labour, and given many a family a dinner who otherwise 
would have been without one.” 

Mr. Pullinger purposes showing this year at the ‘‘ Workmen’s Inter- 
national Exhibition,” to be held in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
the following inventions :— : 

. Automaton mouse trap.—Kach mouse caught resets the trap. 
. Perpetual mouse trap.—Always set.] 

. Self-acting mouse trap.—Hach mouse caught resets the trap. 
An improved rat trap.—One of the best to catch rats. 

An improved beetle trap.—Will catch hundreds at once. 

An improved eel spear.—To catch more than others. 

= A Recart distributor.— To destroy mildew, &c., on Vines, 
ers, &e. 

. A washing machine.—Saving labour, money, and confusion. 
. A wringing machine.—Simple and effective. 

. Cinder sifter.—To sift without dust. 

. Cask stand.—To stoop with ease and draw off clear. 

. Tapping mallet.—To drive in and take out taps. 

. Model for a steam boat.—To obtain greater speed. 
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14. Morticing chisel—To cut both sides at once. 

15. Bradawl.—To drive in and jump out again. 

16. An improved plane.—To keep the mouth always fine. 
17. A machine to straighten wire.—Simple and effective. 

The sulphurator and the mouse traps we have tried, and ean 
testify are very effective. The traps continue selling at the 
rate of nearly two thousand weekly ; and we were much amused 
by the foreman observing that he was with Mr. Pallinger when 
he first commenced making them, fourteen years since, and he 
added, ‘‘ When we had made six dozen we wondered who’d 
have ’em.” The following is a drawing of the sulphurator and 


mode of employing it. It is a box fitting on to the nozzle ofa 
common pair of bellows, and so made that every puff of air 
delivered from the bellows diffuses a cloud of sulphur over the 
parts of the tree towards which it is directed.—G. 


THE FRENCH HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
(Concluded from page 392.) 

AFTER haying seen as far as was stated in the Journal of June 2nd, 
I naturally enough looked for the bouquets, vegetables, and objects of 
art. These I found arranged in the arcades at each end cf the Palais. 

Bouquets were not numerous, being confined to two exhibitors only, 
but were very tastefully arranged; they consisted of bouquets for 
weddings, balls, hall, table and drawing-room decoration, the latter 
built up in vases of fanciful pottery. One very handsome and rich 
eentre-piece consisted entirely of Orchids, and was lovely. A silver- 


gilt medal was awarded to M. Bernard, 3, Boulevard Malesherbes, and | 


a silver-gilt medal to M. Labronier, 9, Rue de Seze. Both were well 
worthy of what they gained. 

Exotic fruits were very well represented by one house—yiz., that of 
M. Hediard, 13, Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, Paris, and to whom a 
silver-gilt medal was awarded for the collection. The principal speci- 
mens of interest were fresh pods of Vanilla, fresh Datesand Bananas, 
Pear Oranges, Sweet Lemons (very large); also Loquats, or Japan 
Medlars, the fruit of Eriobotrya japonica; the round bright yellow 
fruit, about the size of small walnuts, being as produced naturally 
upon the racemes. The above were all productions from Algeria. 
Calebasses (or frnit of Crescentia Cujete) came from the Island of 
Martinique; and collections of dried and preserved fruits, Nuts, &., 
from Guadaloupe, Cochin-China, Havana, Senegal, Spain, and other 
countries, made the collection very interesting. All the articles were 
for sale, and although a pretty good trade was kept up, as each article 
diminished it was replenished from a reserve. 

Vegetables were very few, and quite of secondary merit, a fact 
rather surprising, for much better could be found in the markets. 
The awards for what were shown consisted of a silyer-gilt medal to 
M. Petit for six passable Cauliflowers, and a large silver medal to 
M. Lesbre, Ebreuil (Allier), for a large collection of varieties of old 
Potatoes. Another collection of Potatoes (new) in sixty-two varieties, 
was exhibited by a M. Heriollard; these received a silver medal. 
Another large silyer medal was awarded to M. Dagnaux fora collec- 
tion numerous in variety, but very poor in quality. Yet another large 
silver medal, and this was awarded to M. Entraygnes for a small col- 
lection, but tolerable in quality; it consisted of six Tomatoes, a few 
Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes, Dwarf Kidney Beans, young Turnips, Peas, 
small green and large yellow Cucumbers, two bundles of Asparagus, 
a bunch of Radishes, and three Melons. This ends the vegetable 
part, and now attention will be directed to the objects of art and 
industry exhibited. But there is something that first attracts atten- 
tion. Whatisit? Why, some fruit trees. Two Pears, two Apples, 
two Cherries, two Currants, and two Vines, the whole in pots, trained 
up spiral columns of galyanised-iron wire, reaching about 2 yards 
high. The trees shown, as could well be seen, had been trained on 
this system from their infancy, and had attained three-fourths of the 


height of the columns, had plenty of frnit upon them, and, being sub- 
jected to pinching, produced a spiral cordon. They were exhibited by 
the person interested in the sale of the wire columns. The wire was 
about the size of an ordinary lead pencil. By the side of these trees 
were two squares planted out with Strawberries and salading, the ground 
covered with short manure, and one square covered afterwards with 
earthen tiles, and the other with glass tiles, these being illustrations 
of how to use the same, offered by the vendor for the purpose of 
keeping the soil cool and damp for the benefit of the plants cultivated 
in the summer months. The contrivance has a very clean appearance, 
as may be supposed, and might be amusing to amateurs, but I doubt 
it would not answer in large gardens, and, again, must be the means 
of excluding air, which is so beneficial to the well-being of the plants. 

Horticultural structures were fairly illustrated by three or four 
makers with greenhouses lean-to and span-roofed, propagating houses, 
&c., and were, with only one exception, entirely of iron, and had cur- 
vilinear roofs, this being at the present day the fashion in France. 
Melon frames were also plentiful, some with oak frames and iron lights, 
others all of iron, and, being bolted together at the corners, they can 
be put up in winter in yery small space. Messrs. Lefebyre-Dormois, 
Rue de Faubourg du Temple, 92, Paris, received a large silver medal 
for their lean-to, all of iron, which is a very light, airy, and well-made 
house, but the top part of it is too flat, which occasions drip. Of this 
I speak from experience, as I have one such house ; the defect could be 
easily remedied, and then the house would be one of the best forms 
made. There is a railing at the back for the purpose of attaching the 
cords, by which the straw mats are drawn up every morning in winter, 
as it must be understood all houses for horticultural purposes are in 
France covered with the universal paillasson, and this latter is gene- 
tally made at home. They are a great guarantee against frost, and 
economise fuel, but cause a great deal of litter, which would not be 
tolerated everywhere. Another exhibitor, A. F. Maury, 17, Rue du 
Buisson, St. Louis, had several forms of houses, but received no 
medal. The houses from this exhibitor illustrated means of giving 
air by opening seven or eight lights at a time, but would not be an 
improvement on the winch method used in England, and which has 
been adopted for many years. The one house built with wood in 
place of iron was from M. Nattier, 240, Boulevard du Prince Engéne, 
and was said to illustrate a new system of ventilation, but was merely 
a slight modification of the well-known lantern. 

Of boilers, five or six exhibitors came forward with various models 
of different systems, but I am afraid they would come to grief against 
an ordinary tubular, and especially a duplex. There was to have 
been a competition of boilers, but after having been postponed twice it 
did not come off at all. Our English boiler-makers ought to get up a 
friendly competition, and bring to light honestly and openly what each 
of their new or old inventions really can do, and at the same time make 
it international. It would be an interesting addition to next year’s 
Exhibition, and prove of infinite benefit to the horticultural public. 

Cutlery, of French manufacture, was well illustrated by Hardivillé, 
218, Rue St. Jacques, Paris, who received a silver medal for the 
same. This firm is one of the principal for horticultural cutlery in 
France. One other exhibitor, Marmure, Faubourg Montmartre, 17, 
Paris, received honourable mention. 

Ornamental ironwork, such as spring-bottom chairs for gardens 
garden seats, tables, iron fencing, and ornamental wirework, from the 
celebrated ‘‘Usine Tronchon,” Avenue d’Eylau, 9, Paris, attracted 
considerable notice and received alarge silvermedal. Other exhibitors 
in this class were M. Borel, 10, Quai du Louvre, Paris, and M. L. 
Binet, Rue des Arts, 22 et 24, Paris, both of whom have received 
many medals from time to time. 

Pumps, syringes, water-carts, &c., came from numerous exhibitors, 
and all of them had points, either good or bad, as compared with old 
systems. A most interesting part of the Exhibition were the many 
forms of jets for fountains. I may state that the Perfect Watering- 
can, as it is called in the English advertisements, was exhibited as 
tube-arrosoir by Charles Pfersdorff, horticulteur, inventeur breveté, 
8.G.D.G., 110, Avenue de Saint Ouen, Batignolles, Paris, and 
73, South Row, Kensal New Town, and was awarded a silyer medal 
for the same. Are there two inventors? and which is the right ? 

Plant cases were shown in various forms; that which claimed most 
attention was a round case made in three parts, which may easily be 


understood by the accompanying figures. It is made by Fenoglio, 
1, Rue de Kabylie, 19, Arrondissement, Paris, who has already 
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received eight medals in gold, silver, and bronze from Hamburg, Italy, 
and France. None was given this time. 

Vases, reservoirs, flower cases, fountains, &c., made ona new patent 
system of cement and iron were shown. The iron part is merely wire- 
work in squares, to which the cement is put on both sides ; it appears to 
be very solid, as several cisterns were sent that had been in constant 
use for six years, and from which water had been taken out with water- 
ing pots, but these samples appeared as solid as ever. 

The fly trap, spoken of in the English horticultural journals, was 
again brought to notice by the inventor himself—viz., M. L. Rommetin, 
Quai de Valmy, 93, Paris, and although it was not awarded a medal 
this time, it had already received several. 

Imitation china was well shown by Lebourg, 43, Boulevard du 
Prince Eugéne, Paris, in the shape of vases, &c., and was such an 
excellent imitation of old china-work that it was well worth the silver 
medal that was awarded. Vases and other ornamental articles for 
halls and rooms manufactured in delph were well brought forward by 
Barbizet fils, 17, Place du Tréne, Paris, and who deserved well the 
silver medal that was awarded. M.M. J. Leune et E. Leune, Rue 
des 2 Ponts, 29 et 31 (Lle St. Lonis), Paris, received a medalin bronze 
for the same. 

This ends the description of the principal articles of interest, and 
although there were many things to interest a visitor, the Exhibition 
cannot, certainly, in some of its parts be said ‘to be a fair illustration 
of French horticulture in general.—Arnst. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE PEAR TREE. 
No. 3. 
SPILONOTA CYNOSBATELLA—ReED Bup-Caterrituar. It has 
also been named by entomologists Torrrix oceLLANA, PENTHINA 
OCELLANA, PYRALIS LUSCANA, and TINEA CYNOSBATELLA. 
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The moth is about three-quarters of an inch from tip to tip 
of the expanded wings. Fore wings white, tinged with brown ; 
brownish black at the base, and blotched with bluish black. 
Hind wings brownish grey. The caterpillar is dirty flesh- 
colour, with darker lines down the back and sides; the head 
and neck brownish black, with pale spots. It passes into the 
chrysalis state in the flower bud it has attacked. The cater- 
pillar appears at the time of the Pear bloom opening, and the 
moth is found early in July. The eggs are laid in the buds, 
and remain through the winter unhatched. A drop of sap 
often appears on a bud that is attacked. The bud seems glued 
so as to be unable to open. The caterpillar feeds on the young 
fruits as well as on the buds. It is full grown in about a 
month, and then spins a white cocoon, in which it changes 
to a chrysalis. 

To prevent future ravages, the buds attacked should be de- 
stroyed with the ravagers they contain. 


WATERING. 


Isr. Is it necessary to water newly-planted subjects, such as 
bedding plants, or kitchen garden crops? To this 1 reply—No, 
and in support of my opinion I advance the following facts. 
This spring and summer, so far, have proved remarkably dry, 
and, as usual, I see, as an every-day-afiair, watering plants as 
soon as planted, and that it is followed up for weeks, Now 
india-rubber tubing is to be had at such a low rate, there 
seems to be no end of the work, and yet instead of plants look- 
ing better they look the contrary. 

In the third week of May I turned out my bedding plants; 
it was very cold and dry, but as there were no signs of rain, and 


being anxious to have less every-day-watering, I planted out. 
The plants having been in the trenches intended for Celery for 
a month, they were well hardened-off, and though since they 
were planted there have been but two parts of days rain, of 
which to-day (June 24th) gave the heaviest fall, I could not 
wish to see plants better, either as regards bloom (they are to- 
day a mass of flowers ; Christine, Stella, Tom Thumb, Madame 
Vaucher, and Lord Palmerston Pelargoniums, and Lobelia 
speciosa, being lovely), or for foliage, and that, too, although 
they have had no water excepting the rain and dew. A friend 
called here on May 28th, and remarked how well the plants 
were doing, and said there must be root action. I lifted a 
plant that had been put in on May 23rd, and there were new 
white roots three-quarters of an inch long. 

Now, I think there is nothing very remarkable about this. 
In March I manure and deeply dig the beds, which then remain 
bare till May. Between March and May we have much cold 
wet weather, but then we have much sunshine, which warms 
the ground by the time it is ready for planting. 1 thoroughly 
water in the morning the plants which I intend planting in the 
afternoon ; I then plant them, and to me it seems like planting 
them in a gentle hotbed, as though the soil may be cold on the 
surface, it is not so underneath. The plant then being ina 
moist state, and the ground warm, the roots commence growing 
at once, and, of course, the tops will not be far behind. 

The points in favour of a plant not being watered are—First, 
by thoroughly watering the plant some few hours before plant- 
ing, it fills or feeds the plant, and, therefore, when it is planted 
out the ground, as I have tried to explain, being warm, it grows 
at once. Secondly, I lay the plants as near the ground as pos- 
sible; by doing so, while the wind does not break them, the 
sap is equalised, causing the plant to become bushy. Thirdly, 
When it rains the plants grow very fast. 

I will now take a case of watering. A plant is planted out ; 
most likely it is very dry, as I have heard men say, Well, we 
are planting out so-and-so to-day, it will not require watering. 
Well, it is planted and then watered; in fact, I mey call it 
watering the ground, as the plants receive very little of the 
water, especially if it is dry before planting, and the conse- 
quence is the plant is at a standstill. It cannot grow, the 
water given taking the warmth out of the ground, and once 
watering does not serve, and when it rains, having plenty of 
water before, they do not grow very fast. Let anyone try the 
two methods, and he will see the difference. 

I may add, that in 1868, when plants in general sufiered so 
severely, had no occasion to water, and yet I had a most 
beautiful show, though I must say that deep cultivation has 
much to do with the well-being of plants. 

The points against the watering are these :— 

1st. By watering you starve the plants and prevent the roots 
pushing, as they will not grow in cold ground. 

2nd. Extra labour, which though one may have, still it is 
loss of time ; and then once water always water, and the ground 
must be often stirred or it becomes hard. 

3rd. Watered plants will not stand the wind and weather, 
the water causing the tops to be tender. 

With regard to kitchen-garden crops, I never water them, 
Celery excepted, and healthier growth I could not wish to see. 
In planting both summer and winter crops, I plantin drills. I 
cut Cauliflower which had received no protection since March 
1st, on June 4th; I gathered on June 18th, Ringleader Peas, 
sown on March 9th, and Myatt’s Prolific Potatoes, on June 
22nd. This I consider early for my neighbourhood.—STEPHEN 
CastuE, The Gardens, Bent Hill, Prestwich. 


CROSS FERTILISATION AND THE LAW OF 
SEX IN EUPHORBIA. 


Mr. Cuarues Darwin’s interesting observations on cross fer- 
tilisation have opened a new world for original discovery. The 
list of plants which seem to avoid self-fertilisation is already 
very large. I think Euphorbia may be added to the number. 
Certainly this is the case with Euphorbia fulgens, Karw. (E. 
jacquinieflora, Hook.) which I have watched very closely in my 
greenhouse this winter. Several days before the stamens burst 
through the inyolucre, which closely invests them, the pistil, 
with its ovarium on the long pedicel, has protruded itself be- 
yond, exposed its stigmatic surfaces, and received the pollen 
from the neighbouring flowers. The way in which the pollen 
scatters itself is curious. In most flowers a slight jar or a 
breath of wind will waft the pollen to the stigmas, but I have 
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not been able to notice any to leave these flowers in this way; 
for as soon as the anther cells burst the whole stamen falls 
from its filament-like pedicel, and either drops at once on the 
pistils of other flowers, or scatters its pollen grains by the force 
of the fall. 

This Euphorbia also furnishes another contribution to the 
theory of sex which I have advanced. The plan on which the 
male and female organs are formed is evidently a common one ; 
and the only reason why some flower heads have a pistil in the 
centre, and others are wholly staminate, is, that there is greater 
axial vigour when the female flower is formed. Whenever the 
common peduncle (below the scarlet inyolucre) is weak, a pistil 
never appears in that head of flowers. A few which seem 
strong neither have them, but the great majority of the strong 
peduncles are those which bear the female blossoms. Another 
interesting fact is, that the number of male flowers is less in 
those heads which also bear a female, than in those which are 
wholly staminate. This seems to add to the point I made in 
my paper on Ambrosia, that after the flowers have been par- 
tially icrmed in embryo, and befcre the sex has been finally 
determined, the female flower, being primordially the stronger, 
has the power of absorbing the males, or their partially formed 
elements, into its system. It is certainly remarkable that in 
both these instances the number of male flowers should de- 
crease in proportion to the existence or vigour of the central 
female one. 

The male and female flowers of Euphorbia fulgens are formed 
much alike. The female occupies the centre, and seems really 
but a prolongation of the main stem, on the top of which is an 
articulation from which the ovarium springs. The capsule 
readily falls from this articulation when mature. 
base of the female central peduncle spring weaker peduncles, 
colourless, appearing indeed almost like flaments, articulated at 
about the same height as the female, only above the point 
bearing a short filament and anther—the caduceous part before 
referred to. No one can fail to see the correspondence of plan 
in these different parts, and I think that nothing but the 
favourable position in the direct line of axial vigour made the 
central flower a female one. 

Cases occasionally occur in which a tolerably strong head of 
wholly male flowers will develope the central axis into a pedicel 
almost as long and vigorous as those which bear female flowers. 
But the flow of vital foree—if I am correct in using this term— 
not being quite sufficient, the final goal of natural perfection in 
the female form was not reached. These cases do not occur 
often, but are well worth looking for, as they show so clearly 
the dividing line between the forces which govern the male or 
female sex.— Tuomas MrEHan.—(Proceedings of Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.) 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


THe Sores given by the Dure or Buccteucu, PRESENT 
OF THE Royat HorricunturaL Socrety, will take place at 
South Kensington on Wednesday next, July 13th, and not on 
the 30th, as stated in our last number. 


—— Tue following arrangements have been made for the 
Oxrorp Mrrtines of the Roya Horticurruran Society :— 

“Contemporaneously with the Society’s Provincial Show, which is 
to take place in the grounds of the Observatory at Oxford, itis intended 
to hold a general meeting of the Society. At this meeting an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the election of new Fellows; and the most 
remarkable novelties exhibited will be made the subject of comment. 
This general meeting will be held on Wednesday, July 20th, the chair 
to be taken at one o’clock. 

“‘ Additional meetings will be held on July 20th and 21st for the 
reading and discussion of papers on subjects of horticultural interest, 
after the manner of a congress. The gardeners of the United Kingdom, 
as well as other persons interested in horticultural pursuits, are invited 
to attend, and to take part in these discussions. Ten minutes will be 
allowed to each speaker. At these meetings the chair will be taken 
punctually at 2p... Those who have the intention of speaking upon 
any of the subjects to be brought forward, are requested to communicate 
with the Society's Floral Director, Mr. Thomas Moore, of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, who has been good enongh to undertake the organisa- 
tion of these meetings. 

“ On Friday, July 22nd, the special prizes will be distributed by the 
Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, M.P. 

“ South Kensington, London, W., June 29th.” 

PROGRAMME OF THE CONGRESS MEETINGS. 
Wednesday, July 20th. W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.R.S., in the 


1, Dr. Voelcker, F.R.S., member of the Society’s Scientific Com- 
mittee, will give a short lecture on ‘‘ The Principles of Manuring.” 


From the | 


2. Mr. William Ingram, gardener to his Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
K.G., at Belvoir Castle, will give a short lecture on “ The Dis- 
tribution of Soils, and their Influence on Vegetation.” 

Thursday, July 21st.—Major Trevor Clarke in the chair. The 

following papers will be read and discussed :— 

1. Professor Lawson, M.A., F.L.S., ‘‘ A Short Account of some of 
the more Eminent Oxfordshire Botanists and Gardeners.” 


2. Rey. S. Reynolds Hole, M.A., F.R.H.S. ‘ Roses.” 

3. Mr. William Paul, F.R.H.S. ‘‘ On Colour in the Tree Scenery 
of our Gardens, Parks, and Landscapes.” 

4. Dr. Hogg, F.L.S., Pomological Director R.H.S. “On Judging 
Fruits.” 

5. Mr. Thomas Moore, F.L.S., Floral Director R.H.S. ‘“ On Judg- 
ing Plants and Flowers.” 

6. Mr. Benjamin S. Williams, F-R.H.S. “On Pitcher Plants.” 


Illustrated by living specimens. 


WE have to direct attention to a notice in our advertis- 
ing columns of an important sale which is to take place at Mr. 
Stevens’s Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden to-morrow (July 
Sth) ; it is that of a valuable collection of stove and greenhouse 
plants from the Royal Horticultural Society’s Chiswick Garden, 
whence they must be removed in consequence of the alterations 
about to be made. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EnpEAvour to plant a good breadth of Celery forthwith. 
What is called the Scotch plan of planting—viz., in beds from 
4to 6 feet in width, is that generally considered preferable. 
These beds, which usually succeed crops of Peas, are trenched 
two spits deep. The bottom spit has plenty of raw manure or 
half-decayed leaves, and the top one old manure. The prin- 


| ciple points in growing very tender and crisp Celery, irrespec- 


tive of size, is to sow it rather late, and grow it very quickly by 
means of plenty of manure and moisture. Let a good planting 
of Leeks be made directly, using as much manure as for 
Celery. Shallots inclined to ripen should be raised slightly 
with a Potato fork, in order to admit air to counteract mouldi- 
ness. Let a good breadth of autumn Turnips be put in without 
delay, choosing for the kitchen garden the Dutch or Stone. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Birds at this season are troublesome, and it requires netting 
in abundance to preserve fruit from their ravages. As the 
fruit is gathered from the earlier Cherries remove the netting, 
which may serve for protecting later crops. Look over Peaches 
and Nectarines, and in tying-in the young wood see that the 
fruit is not too thick. Nailing-in the current year’s wood, and 
stopping such shoots as are not required for fruiting, are the 
principal things now to be attended to in this department. It 
may, however, be advisable to go over such trees as are over- 
luxuriant, and stop about half the shoots, beginning, of course, 
with the strongest; for a general stopping at this time would 
probably be of little further service than to induce the produc- 
tion of a mass of useless spray, whereas stopping the stronger 
shoots of trees which incline to grossness will divert the sap 
into the weaker shoots, which will be strengthened, while the 
buds on the shoots that have been stopped will become fall 
and plump without starting into growth. Should it be found 
that the roots after stopping incline to start into growth, it will 
be advisable, as soon as the fruit is gathered, to open a trench 
at a moderate distance from the stem of the tree, cutting the 
strongest roots. This may be of the greatest service in check- 
ing growth, and will probably do more towards securing ripe 
wood than anything else that could be adopted. Let the Straw- 
berry plantation intended to stand for next season be trimmed 
as soon as convenient, cutting off the runners, so as to afford 
the leayes plenty of room. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

During the present continuance of bright weather, frequently 
cxamine shrubs transplanted this spring, especially on gravelly 
soils, to see that they are not suffering from want of water. 
Give a liberal soaking where necessary. Bedding plants must 
also be duly attended to with water. As open ground and 
shrubberies are much more frequented by company at this 
season than at any other, pay more attention to keeping the 
greatest neatness and order in every part where there are hands 
to admit of it. Flowering shrubs as they go out of bloom 
should have the dead leaves, &c., removed, and be slightly cut 
back. For the same reasons remove the seed pods from Rho- 
dodendrons and Tree Pxonies. Such attention will be followed 
by an increased growth of the plants, and there will be a 
greater chance of their blooming every season. The most 
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forward Carnations and Picotees may now be layered. The 
layers should be made in light soil, consisting principally of 
leaf mould. Those shoots which apparently will not become 
sufficiently strong may be taken off and treated in the same 
way as Pink pipings. Take every opportunity of fertilising 
blooms for seed ; do not cross a Picotee with a Carnation, and 
prefer flowers which have a broad, stout, well-formed, and 
smooth petal. Tho risk is considerable, even under these cir- 
cumstances, but the gratification arising from the production of 
one first-rate flower repays all the trouble. Remove all mis- 
shapen blooms of Dahlias, and place neat stakes round the 
main stem, to which the lateral shoots may be attached, other- 
wise they are apt to be twisted off by high winds. Occasionally 
examine the pipings of Pinks which are under hand-glasses ; 
remove any that have contracted mouldiness, and carefully 
extract all weeds from amongst them. Tulips may now be 
taken up; store them in cabinets with the drawers properly 
numbered, or put them in thin paper, allowing them to dry 
gradually in an airy, shady place. Hedges should be well 
cut-in with shears, unless when formed of large-leayved plants, 
as Laurel and Turkey Oak, when the knife only should be em- 
ployed, as the leaves look badly when clipped with shears. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
Large climbers, with other specimen plants of considerable 
size, are liable to become pot-bound, and as it is not always 
expedient to give them a thorough shift, it is a very good plan 
to sink the pot in another which is somewhat larger. The 
pot selected should be thoroughly drained, and fibrous heath 
soil and loam in lumps, with charcoal and pounded crocks, 
should be laid over the drainage before placing the pot. The 
rim of the pot inserted may be elevated about one-third of its 
depth above the level of the exterior pot. This will give room 
for the prepared compost. After placing it perfectly level the 
Space between the two pots may be filled-up with the same 
Coarse materials. This space affords a good chance of in- 
troducing stakes or trellising without injury to the roots. The 
plants should be fed with liquid manure during the growing 
season. Camellias may be shifted at this period. It is con- 
sidered an excellent plan to perform this operation the moment 
that the flower bud is decidedly formed. As compost, use two- 
thirds of fibrous loam of an unctuous character, and one-third 
of fibrous heath soil. The more fibrous and lumpy it is the 
better; and a good sprinkling of charcoal in small masses, 
with sharp silver sand, should be added. Let the pots be com- 
pletely drained by placing some large crocks in a very hollow 
position at the bottom, topping these up with a pounded mix- 
ture of broken pots and charcoal, from which all the very 
small particles have been riddled. Cover this with very 
fibrous turf in small lumps before placing the ball, and keep 
pressing the material—not ramming it—closely with the fingers 
during the process of filling-up. Have the compost in a 
mellow state, rather inclining to dryness. One most material 
point is, to see that the ball is thoroughly moistened before 
shifting ; if any doubt of this exist let the ball be steeped in 
water for a quarter of an hour previous to potting. Some of 
the Statices, as sinuata, puberula, &c., exhausted with bloom- 
ing, may be shaken out of their pots and repotted. These 
plants delight in an open compost with thorough drainage, 
and some of them are partial to a close and moist atmosphere. 
Stop gross shoots of greenhouse Azaleas, and see to cuttings of 
the best Pelargoniums. Continue to pinch off all blossoms 
from pot Roses intended for flowering in November and De- 
cember, and stop all luxuriant shoots. Young stock of these 
for winter work should now have their final shift. 


STOVE. 
Some of the Bletias, as also the old Phajus grandifolius, are 
well adapted for producing winter flowers. Such should have 
their growth completed with all possible rapidity ; they enjoy 
abundance of liquid manure. Occasionally stop the shoots of 
some of the young plants of Euphorbia jacquinieflora, they 
will produce a succession of later blossom.—W. Kann. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


We had on the 1st of the month a few showers which refreshed 
the foliage of plants and cooled the surface of the parched soil. 
though they did not reach the roots nor replenish reservoirs, 
We took advantage of the shade to plant out a quantity of 
Brussels Sprouts, Scotch Kale, and Cauliflowers, drawing drills, 
and planting in the drills after puddling the roots, and watering 


with sewage immediately afterwards. The plants now look 
established. We should have liked to have planted out much 
more, but we have no ground at liberty, all of it being crammed 
until we can get some Pea and Strawberry ground empty. It is 
comparatively easy gardening when a quarter or two can be found 
empty for winter Greens and spring Broccoli. Contrary to our 
custom we have planted Brussels Sprouts and other Greens in 
the place which had been filled, up to within a few days, chiefly 
with Scotch Cabbaging Kale—that and Veitch’s Dwarf being 
about the best, the Cabbaging Kale yielding fine gatherings of 
soft and tender shoots to the end of June, and making a change 
with Cauliflowers and Cabbages. Nothing beats them, except 
the sprouts from Coleworts that have stood all the winter, and 
the most compact Cauliflowers. These shoots from the Cole- 
worts were far before the most crisp young Cabbages, though 
they, too, were very good. The Coleworts filled the north side 
of a sloping bank, and they looked so well and lasted so well, 
that instead of removing them we planted Potatoes between 
them ; but we fear we left the Coleworts too long for the good 
of the Potatoes, as the ground was too much exhausted as well 
as shaded at first. However, we expect that with surface- 
stirring there will still be a moderate crop of Potatoes to come 
in after the early ones on the south side are done, which as yet 
have yielded unusually well, are quite ripe, and will be lifted 
for the sake of room. We mention this merely as a sample of 
the way in which many of us must crop. Even Cauliflowers 
planted 2 feet apart in rows must generally have a crop of 
Radishes, Spinach, or Lettuce between them. 

As to the piece planted with winter Greens after having 
carried such a heavy crop of the same kind, though contrary to 
our general practice of rotation of cropping, the plan may be 
adopted at times with impunity. In a neat little garden which 
has been noticed in these pages, we much err if one border has 
not carried a crop of Brussels Sprouts for more than twenty 
years, and done it well all that time. We presume it would 
yearly have a dressing of manure. We put a fair allowance on 
our piece, and trenched it over to from 18 to 24 inches deep, 
mixing the manure with the soil, instead of turning it in at 
the bottom. The trenching was fully confirmatory of what has 
been recently stated of plants, when established, drawing up 
moisture from beneath. The roots of that fine plantation had 
gone far down for moisture. To the depth of nearly 2 feet the 
soil was the driest we ever saw, so dry that even the lower spit 
would scarcely lie on the spade, but was inclined to fall off 
like so much kiln-dried sand. We made holes with a pickaxe, 
and found vigorous roots of the old Kale 3 and 4 feet from the 
surface, clasping the dampish clay. So dry was the soil near 
the surface, that but for adding the manure, we should have been 
inclined to have made holes with a crowbar without digging, 
and watered the holes before and after planting. In such loose, 
fresh-turned-up, dry soil, it would be next to impossible to firm 
plants properly, and, therefore, the surface was well trodden, 
and then heavily rolled, before the drills were drawn for plant- 
ing the young plants. 

People would save themselves much uneasiness if they would 
but recollect, that plants fully established will get moisture 
from beneath, or send their roots down in search of it. We all 
know that a dry summer generally yields us the finest crops of 
Wheat. This is not because the roots can do with so much less 
moisture ; but because the drier and warmer atmosphere suits 
the plants, and the roots obtain moisture from beneath. We 
have carefully traced the roots of Wheat to more than 3 feet in 
depth. We believe that others more careful have found them 
deeper than that, though Wheat, perhaps more than most 
plants, rejoices in a firm, consolidated soil. 

It is with fresh-planted-out plants that the chief difficulty is 
to be found where there is scarcity of water. It would be of 
little use transplanting Lettuces, for instance, unless you could 
water and shade; but taken on the whole, our Lettuces sown 
thinly in well-stirred soil, and thinned out early, have been as 
crisp as usual, and have stood pretty well the usual time before 
showing the flower stem. 

Some remarks have been made about our speaking of parasol 
Cabbage leaves in such @ season as this; but as an evidence of 
what can be done in a holding soil, and giving the plants the 
full chance of catering for themselves as regards moisture, we 
may mention that on measuring a number of the larger leaves 
near the base of the plant we found them average 18 inches in 
length and 20 inches in breadth. These plants had one water- 
ing (a moderate one) of house sewage. We know the ground 
will be a mass of roots to a considerable depth. This Cabbage 
is a very good early kind. We obtained the seeds from Mr. 
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Cannon, of Hitchen, who grows largely for sale, and is quite 
as distinguished with his fine Broccoli. We believeitis chiefly 
owing to his practical treatment, giving ground entirely to the 
Broccoli crop, and having his plants a yard apart every way. 
This is a very different thing from many gardeners, who must 
continue to get Broccoli when the young plants are smothered 
and drawn up lanky when growing between Peas and other crops. 
If a tradesman finds it so remunerative to give such a free 
space to his Broccoli, is not this an argument, where fine vege- 
tables are desired, to give the gardener the ground to grow 
them in?. But to return to the varasol-leayed Cabbages. 
Fine as they are, they might be too large for some of our 
readers who have but little ground, and to them we can safely 
recommend Veitch’s Matchless. It very soon forms a heart, 
though of small size. We have measured the leaves, which 
stand rather upright, and find they would average about 
8 inches by 7, with a nice compact Cabbage in the centre. 
Such a compact kind will thrive well in rows 16 inches apart, 
and the plants 12 inches from each other in therow. This 
Kind also yields second and third crops very freely. Of the 
larger sort alluded to—a regular fill-basket for a large establish- 
ment, the young Cabbages are coming so freely from the stumps, 
that we shall be tempted to give them a sewage-watering at the 
first opportunity. Unless the winter proves very severe, our 
spring Cabbages generally yield profuse gatherings until April 
in the following year. 

The seed leaves of our first-sown Cabbages are just coming 
through the ground. We shall sow again about the time this 
is printed. The ground turned up very dry. It was left a 
little rough, and well soaked with sewage. When it hecame 
dryish on the surface it was levelled down, the seeds (red- 
leaded) were scattered over it, beaten in with the back of a 
clean spade, and then’ covered with from one-eighth toa quarter 
of an inch of riddled dry soil, left dry and open. The seed- 
lings looked very well when they came through it. A little 
charcoal dust is an excellent material to mix with the dry 
surface covering. Thus securing moisture beneath is far 
better than surface waterings, which cake the surface and inter- 
fere with the seedlings supplying themselves with moisture 
from beneath. 

Early Peas.—Sowed some rows of early Peas, and if the 
weather promises to be fine will make one sowing more. With 
the early kinds, so far as earliness is concerned we have no 
fault to find. Sutton’s Ringleader is good, and so is Carter’s 
Harly and Chater’s (of Cambridge) Early. Of all such, with us 
Chater’s was the most prolific, but though all earlier for a week 
or so, none yielded like a good sample of Sangster’s No. 1. 
We hope our seedsmen will keep that sort true, as in crowded 
gardens it is almost impossible to do so. Times were when 
seedsmen would send half a dozen kinds by name out of the 
same bag, and we fear that Sangster’s will have a chance of 
being lost, an earlier sort being sent instead that would not 
yield a fourth of the gathering—a matter often of more moment 
than a few days’ earliness in picking. Dickson’s Favourite is 
a fine second early Pea, and our young Peas taste well, though 
the haulm is getting mildewed. 

Mildew.—This has led us to note a little matter, though it 
may afterwards prove to be of small moment. All our earliest 
and second early Peas that showed signs of mildew were sown 
in drills in the usual way. The drills were rather narrow at 
the bottom, being drawn out with the hoe in the ordinary 
method, and the Peas sown quite thickly enough in the bottom 
of the drill. The second early and succession Peas—that is, those 
coming into pod, those coming into bloom, and those younger, 
as yet green and flourishing, and showing no signs of mil- 
dew, were sown in the old-fashioned way we used to practise 
many years ago, and renewed again of late, and more especially 
this year, when signs of a dry season began to appear. The 
ground was well dug and pulverised, and where possible mode- 
rately enriched. A narrow trench the width of a spade was 
then thrown right and left, say 4 inches deep, a little rotten 
manure was thrown over its bottom, and just lightly forked in; 
the bottom of the shallow trench was then trodden and well 
watered. In an hour or less, if the sun was bright, the points 
of a fork were just drawn along the watered bottom to make the 
surface a little open and rough, and then the seeds were scat- 
tered thinly over the sunk space, say 7 inches wide, the seeds 
ranging from 1} to 2 inches from each other. The seeds were 
patted down with the back of a clean spade, and covered with 
nearly an inch of the dry soil from the sides. Peas so treated, 
even in this dry summer, haye as yet shown no mildew, and no 
great signs of distress. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

We did much work in shortening the shoots of fruit trees, 
as referred to last week, and gathered a large quantity of Straw- 
berries and Raspberries for preserving. If we have rain or 
can water freely, there will be plenty more of both. Our house- 
keeper tells us she never before had Strawberries that stood so 
well to bulk and remained so firm. No doubt this was owing 
to the sun and dryness leaving little moisture in the berries. 
We know of many instances in which the makers of Rhubarb 
jam complained of the hardness of the Rhubarb stalks, but 
now they are forced to own that they never had such rich and 
firm jam and jelly before—there was so little watery juice in 
the stalks. We must think of taking off Strawberry runners 
for forcing next season. Cherries on walls this season, un- 
watered and unsyringed, are very good; Cherries on standards 
in the open have been smaller than usual; Cherries in pots in 
the orchard house have been fine, because to these water must 
be given or the plants would die. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Here our chief work has been switching the lawn with the 
Daisy knife to remove Plantain stalks, a few Daisies, some 
flowers of Datch Clover, and yellow blooms of the Lotus corni- 
culatus. The lawn is a little brown, but a good shower would 
make it green. Clipped the sides of walks, and swept and 
rolled to give a fresh smooth surface. A few dull days would 
give us more growth in the beds, and then there would soon 
be masses of bloom. Watered Roses with sewage water. They 
much like it if not too strong. The wood is now in good order 
for budding, and we know no more delightfal work for the 
amateur and the cottager to engage in. In most gardens of 
any size where the labour power is always at fall stretch, it 
will be most economical in every way to obtain supplies from 
our great Rose growers. The regular budder, from practice, 
puts his buds in with a rapidity and a certainty that mere 
casual budders might look on with astonishment. 

Bedding plants have now obtained good hold, and mostly 
must cater for themselves. The showers encouraged us to 
turn out lots of Asters, Stocks, Wallflowers, and annuals. 
Firmness in planting is a great point in such a season as this 
—in fact, in any season. When the dibber is used it is the 
one oblique stroke that fastens the roots securely. When the 
trowel is used for a plant with a ball, the chief error is to 
attempt to fasten the roots by pressing downwards, which is 
apt to disarrange and destroy the roots. The right way is to 
make the hole large enough, and to press the finely-pulverised 
earth to the ball laterally. When this is done, water well, 
to settle all the roots in their places, before quite finishing at 
the surface. 

Much has been done in pricking off and potting Chinese 
Primulas, Browallias, Cinerarias, and potting and repotting 
Balsams. The Cinerarias, fresh potted in small pots, we 
placed under glass in a cold frame, with its high side to the 
south, as they will want less water than if they stood out of 
doors. 

Much has been done in repotting, and here we met with 
several instances where the plants did not seem to be right, 
and yet the modes detailed the other week for knowing whether 
a plant was damp enough at the roots had been tried without 
avail. The surface and bottom of the ball were quite right as 
respects moisture, and so was the ball for about 2 inches deep 
all round ; therefore, though we had suspicions that part of the 
roots were dry, the suspicions were lulled by the dull sound 
that came from the pot when struck. The truth is that the 
outside of the ball was moist enough, and contained fine, 
healthy roots; .the inside of the ball was dry. To make it 
wet without repotting, it would have been necessary to have 
made small holes, or to have set the potin water. In our case, 
after getting rid of a lot of the old soil, the ball was set in 
water until the centre was thoroughly moistened. Very likely 
these plants had been potted last, when the ball was compara- 
tively dry. This would account for the surface and the out- 
sides of the ball being moist, whilst the centre was so dry. 
There is no more common error—none that ruins pot plants 
more than this—potting them afresh whilst the soil of the old 
ball is dry. No common watering will ever thoroughly wet 
that dry soil again; the moisture given will always escape by 
the looser soil at the sides. Make sure, then, first of all, that 
the ball of a plant is sufficiently moist before placing it ina 
new and larger pot. And once more, in repotting use soil 
neither wet nor dry—wet enough to retain the marks of your 
fingers when you squeeze a handful tightly, dry enough that 
that handful will fall to pieces when you lay it down on the 
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potting-board. If wetter, it may be too compressed to allow 
water to percolate freely; if drier, there is a great difficulty in 
common watering to get the whole regularly moistened.—R. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the “Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.’ By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 


two or three questions at once. 
N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 


week. 


Booxs (J. W., Liverpool). —“ Fruit Gardening for the Many” con- 
tains all you reqnire about Strawberry culture. You can have it from 
our office, post free, if you enclose five postage stamps with your ad¢ress. 


Tenant ReEMovine SHRuBS (Yorkshive).—You have no legal right to 
remove shrubs or plants from the garden, although they were inserted 
and have been cultivated by yourself for seven years. Cannot you divide 
each plant, put one part in a pot, and leave the other part? The potted 
portions you might take away. 

Mrasvrinc Guazrers’ Work (A. W.).—Unless specified to the con- 
trary, glazing by the foot is measured on the square—that is, the greatest 
length and breadth; at least that used to bethecase. The true measure- 
ment of angles and triangles, as ends and corners, would only be half a 
square; but a glazier could not do it on such measurement, he would 
have such a waste of glass in the sharp angles. No doutt this makes 
the difference in the number of glazed feet. Circular-topped windows 
are measured the same way—by the square. 


Mistakes at Locan SHows (B. G).—We cannot spare space for record- 
ing such mistakes. You should write to the Committee. 


GALYANISING PrLaNnTs (4. D.).—The experiment with the two Pelar- 
goniums was too imperfect to merit reporting. The results from half a 
dozen galvanised, and half a dozen ungalvanised, with proper precautions, 
would be more worthy of confidence. 


SEEDS FOR ARKANSAS (Pangbourne).—They will need no special pack- 
ing. In small paper packets will be the best form. Any seeds that will 
succeed in England will succeed there. 


PELARGONIUM—LOBELIA (S. Kidley).—The box was smashed. There 
was no Lobelia, and only a few petals of the Pelargonium. Their colour 
and markings are not uncommon. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (Quarn St.).—We cannot recommend dealers. 
Any of the principal florists who advertise in this Journal could supply 
the varieties you name. 

SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS (W. 0. B., Dublin).—The petals were nearly 
all shed, and the box smashed. There are many Pelargoniums with 
similarly coloured and marked petals. 


SEEDLING TrRICOLOR PELARGONIUM (EH. Shepston).—It is handsome, 
but the leaf sent was precisely likes Sophia Dumaresque. 

Pansy DisEeaseED (EZ. M.).—The cuttings of the Pansy reached us safely 
last week. The yellowspots are the fungus Oidium Viol. A hybrid be- 
tween a Fern and Pansy is an impossibility, as cryptogamic and pheno- 
gamous plants have no affinity. We do not remember receiving Pansies 
previously. 

Rose La S£DUISANTE (Centurion).— We do not know a Tea-scented 
Rose of that name, but there is an old Hybrid Perpetual as well as the 
Alba Rose. Most probably it is the Hybrid Perpetual that you have. You 
must <yait for the flowers. 

CHARCOAL For Rosss (J. B.).—It is a good manure for Roses both in 
pots and in the open ground. One-sixth of the compost is sufficient for 
Roses in pots; and for giving colour to the flowers it may be applied to 
the surface of the soil in the pots, and just scratched in with a piece of 
pointed wood. If the surface be covered about an eighth of an inch deep 
it is sufficient. For those in the open ground a dressing a quarter of an 
inch thick is not too much. 

Brus FoR KinLinec THE Rose Apuis (W. T. Dix).—_We have used the 
brush you speak of to remove green fly from Roses, and find it useful but 
rather tedicus. If Roses are well mulched and manured during the 
winter they will very seldom suffer much from aphis. We do not quite 
know whether your Rose plant which hadits leaf perforated suffered from 
the weevil or the Rose Cutter beetle. If from the former, handpicking 
would be quite effectual; if, as we suspect, it was the latter, you would 
have done no good by cutting down the plant, as the Rose Cutter beetle 
merely cuts the leaf to take it away to line the sides of its nest,and when 
the nest is complete will commit no more rayages. Singularly enough, 
these beetles generally confine their attacks to one plant; they usually 
select a plant with stiff short foliage, and the nest will be found in a 
small hole in the ground near the tree. The Rose Cutter beetle always 
begins its perforation at the outside of the leaf, and cuts a semicircular 
piece out of the side. 

Borers (L. C.J., Dudley).—We never venture to commend any. 


Manoures (H., Tunbridge Wells).—You do not quote accurately. We 
recommend dry earth and coal ashes to be used when saturated with 
sewage, which has to be stored. Coal ashes so employed would not be 
injurious to any soil; and if the soil be tenacious they would be beneficial 


employed eyen in large quantities unsaturated with sewage. They would 
improve the soil’s staple. 


ParsLEY TURNING BROWN AND YELLow (‘ Idem”).— But for being 
brownish yellow, the specimens of Parsley sent seem to be a fairly good, 
curled, close kind. This turning yellow might be owing to the great 
dryness—most probably owing to some reason of which we are ignorant. 
As it is best to err on the safe side, and as defects are easily perpetuated, 
even if the plants would ripen their seed, we should not care to sow it, 
unless as an experiment, as such withered-looking Parsley would never 
be used in the kitchen. 


HEATING A REMOVABLE Hovse (T. M. L.).—Such a span-roofed house 
as you propose we would build entirely on the ground, with perhaps one 
course of bricks for the window-sill to rest on. The roof, &c., we would 
form of rafter sash-bars, say to receive glass 18 inches wide. These bars 
we would groove to receive the glass edge to edge without putty, and 
merely fasten the squares in their places with small list, soft cord, or 
rope yarn, fixed in the groove beneath the glass. Provided the groove is 
made deep enough to allow room for the ginss to expand, there will be no 
breakage from expansion, and if the glass is well cut there will be no 
leakage. The bottom square will require a pin to keep it from sliding out. 
With the roof screwed, and these squares in grooves, you can take all 
your glass out, and the house to pieces, and pacs in little space. As to 
heating, for ease in moving, nothing could be better than a small gas 
stove; but as, on the whole, you might not have gas at your next 
place, it would on the whole be best and cheapest to have a small iron 
stove fed at the side, the smoke-pipe coming from the opposite side, 
and rising with a bend through the roof, with a flat top to the 
stove to receive a vessel of water. Supposing the stove stood in the 
centre of the house, the small smoke-pipe from! it might go through the 
roof near the apex. A 3 or 4-inch pipe would answer if frequently 
cleaned. People cannot, or will not, see how easy it is to take such a 
pipe through a glass roof; all you have to do is to substitute a square of 
plate iron for a square of glass, with a suitable hole in the iron to let the 
pipe through. The pipe should have acap over it outside, to prevent the 
rain and snow falling into it. If you prefer a gas stove—and there are 
good ones to be had with argand burners that consume almost the whole 
ofthe gas—even in such a case have a small pipe, ifonly froma quarter to 
half an inch, to take off the products of combustion into the open air. 


Ratstnc WATER (Edmonton).—The best reply we can give is to publish 
the following, for which we are indebted to our weekly contemporary, 
The English Mechanic and Mirror of Science. The accompanying “ draw- 
ing will explain a cheap method of making a force pump for watering. One 
has been in use some time. A, common lead pipe; B, valve; C, solid 
plunge from pump; D, outlet pipe; E, small cask, or any suitable air- 


tight vessel -holding about 6 gallons; F, valve; G, outlet pipe, reaching 
to within about 2 inches of the bottom; K, guide for plunge-rod. It can 
now be used as a common pump by having a union; an india-rubber or 
any other pipe may be screwed on, and there would be sufficient force to 
carry a continual stream 60 feet high. The cask, or air-tight vessel may 
be placed at any distance from the pump; around hole in the bottom, 
with a piece of stout leather weighted, is all that is required for the valve.” 


FAILURE In HEATING (Inquirer).—We are glad you refer again to flue- 
heating, as instanced at page 191, No. 467, for March 10th. It seems we 
were quite right in our surmises. No flue will draw regularly with the 
furnace-bars level with the middle of the flue, as respects its depth, and 
we wonder you were not smothered from the want of a regular ashpit 
below the fire-bars. Your proposal to let the present flue remain, but 
block it up; let the fire-bars remain, but break a hole through the present 
flue at the end of the furnace; and place a flue of hard-burned earthen- 
ware pipes of 9 inches in diameter on the top of the present flue, will, no 
doubt, answer much better. But even then your furnace-bars will scarcely 
be low enough, and instead of a foot you would require to build a brick 
fiue from 1 to 2 yards in length on the top of the old flue before using the 
pipes, as such pipes are apt to crack when too near the surface. We 
have a great sympathy with people wishing to carry out their own plans. 
We do not, therefore, repeat our advice, ‘‘ Try the flue again,” foras it 
is, it will not answer, but as the flue is there, why not “try it again” 
with a little alteration? Would it not be easier to dig down and sink 
your furnace-bars from 18 to 24 inches, instead of making this new flue 
on the top of the old one? ‘Then, instead of the bars being in ‘the 
middle of the flue as now, your bars would be below the bottom of the 
flue. However, try your own plan if you like it best. 
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Ick Hovst (J. D. Whitehead).—All ice houses, a8 a rule, keep ice best 
in proportion to the quantity of ice put in. A few loads, however pro- 
tected, will seldom last aiter midsummer. We know the plan of Cobbett’s 
you have adopted answers well, but, of course, the smallest opening would 
be ruinous, and it would be of no use where rats or rabbits could burrow 
in the straw, as every hole made would let in the heated air. Ice stacks, 
if looked after, and from fifty to a hundred loads put together, answer 
well, as described at the page in the ‘Gardeners’ Dictionary” you 
refer to; but even in their case, holes from vermin must be looked after, 
and the covering must be put on soas not to heat. We have ourselves 
no doubt that a house on Cobbett’s plan, either above or below ground, 
with double walls and double roof, with a space, say of 6 inches between, 
would answer well, as if made of brick or stone there would be no air 
holes easily formed, as there is almost sure to be in most districts where 
gnawing and burrowing animals abound, and the walls are wood and 
straw. See article in No. 304, vol. xii., page 64. 


SPAN-ROOFED Fruit House (4 Reader).—We have given plans and 
descriptions of cheap houses, and there are advertisements in our pages 
which may be referred to and depended on. You can do better for your- 
self, knowing the circumstances in your own neighbourhood, than we 
can do for you. For instance, a fixed roof could be put up for less 
than the half of one with sashes, and the heating for such a house will 
be very different, if you want Grapes ripe in May, than if you were 
satisfied to have them in July and onwards. Peach trees for the centre 
of the house you could purchase at 1s. 6d. per plant, and yet it might be 
true economy to have plants at from 7s. 6d. and onwards. In such a 
house, 20 feet wide, and glass all round, eight 4-inch pipes the length of 
the house would not be too many to have Grapes ripe in the beginning 
of May. The Grapes that would come in best then would be Black Ham- 
burgh, Sweetwater, and Royal Muscadine; and if you wish to give a 
chance to the Peaches in the centre, six or seven Vines on a side will be 
enough. An upright tubular boiler is rather the easiest to manage, but 
otherwise there is no great difference between that and a terminal saddle- 
back. The price of shelving and fitting up depends much on the material 
used, and altogether your case is one more for local inquiry and agree- 
ment than could be satisfactorily entered largely upon in our pages. 


PLANTING WHOLE PotaToEs (Calcarea).—We approve of this practice 


Let us know the quantities produced by you and your neighbour, and we 
will publish them with some notes. 


Lawn CoverRED with Datsies (W. F.).—To destroy them you acted 
judiciously in top-dressing the whole lawn with a mixture of good loam 
and well-rotted dung, and in April sowing the whole with a suitable mix- 
ture of grass seeds. If you let the grass grow long, in a season or two it 
will probably choke the Daisies. To prevent the Daisies ripening their 
seeds, take the flowers off with the Daisy rake. If you do this, and have 
the roots of the survivors scooped out with a knife in the autumn and 
Spring, you will subdue them entirely. 


ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIANUM, TEMPERATURE FOR (S. E.).—This beau- 
tiful plant requires at this season a temperature of from 65° to 70° at 
night, and 75° by day without sun, and from 80° to 85° or 90° with sun and 
air. It does very well in the stove during the summer. 


INCREASING ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIANUM (X. O.).—Your best plan of 
inducing your plant to form offsets will be to give it a more moist and 
warmer atmosphere, as well as every stimulus to growth, and thus, no 
doubt, you will have a larger plant, but not so many flowers. The taking 
out of the crown of the plant—just its centre—would be likely to afford 
an increase of the crowns. 


MeEton TREATMENT (J. F. S.).—The lights should not be covered after 
May. It is only so long as the nights are cold that coverings are needed. 
When the nights are becoming cold in autumn it is essential to cover the 
lights as in spring, but it will not be necessary to do so before the close 
of September. The bed should be lined as may be found necessary for 
maintaining the proper temperature. During the very bright weather 
we had a short time ago it was not necessary. If the temperature at 
6 a.m. is 65° no linings are required; with us it is often under 60° at 
night, and we have Melons now in beds made up but a short time before 
yours, and the beds have not been lined more than twice. Melons will 
endure a great amount of heat. 85° to 90°, however, with sun and abun- 
dance of air, is quite sufficient, but they will bear from 100° to 110° without 
injury if they have air. It must, however, be from sun heat. We would 
now line the bed with sweet dung, give a good watering, but without 
wetting the surface, by pouring water through a funnel or drain-pipe, and 
by giving plenty of air we think the fruit will set. The floweris all right. 


CULTURE oF Buack Currants (A Poor Lady).—We do not think it 
would answer to prune the bushes now, cutting them back in the hope of 
obtaining shoots for next year’s bearing ; but it would be of great benefit 
to give liberal supplies of liquid manure in dry weather throughout the 
Summer, thinning out the shoots now where too thick. Where very long 
and straggling they may be shortened, but take care to leave a sufficient 
number of shoots for bearing next year. The best manure is cow dung, 
as itis cool, but any kind will answer. Apply the manure in autumn, 
after the leaves fall, removing the soil down to the roots to the extent of 
about 2 feet all round the stem; then give 2 or 3 inches thick of manure, 
and cover with about an inch of soil. The manure need not be more 
than half decayed. Road scrapings are not of much yalue; and guano, 


though it will do good, ought to be applied in moist weather only, and in 
small quantities at a time. 


MiILDEWED Vines (C. Z.).—We do not see what you can do now, ex- 
cept to dust the mildewed parts with flowers of sulphur, to paint your 
walls with sulphur and lime, to use a little sulphur in your heating 
medium, and to give as much air as is compatible with the health of the 
Vines and other plants. A close moist atmosphere is the fertile source 
of mildow ; the reverse condition keeps it away or Starves it. Mildew 
is often the result of many plants being kept close and damp beneath 
the Vines. If you do not allow the Vines to be too thick on the roof, we 
do not think the mildew will much affect them, but the more moisture 
and closeness there is in the house, the more difficult will it be to eradi- 
cate the mildew. We see little use in cutting the Vines down if you 
mean to take fresh growth from them. Such mildew is, generally speak- 
ing, more owing to atmospheric than to root or earth causes. 

GRapPes Sma AND ILL-coLouRED (J. F. H.).—We think very likely the 
smallness of the Grapes, and their colouring irregularly, are owing to the 
dryness and poorness of the border. If the previous watering is not 
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enough, water again with manure water. Keep, as you say, a little heat 
in the house whilst you give air freely ; meanwhile, the mere irregnlar 
colouring is often no great drawback. When a few berries colour well, 
the others generally follow suit, if they are firm and perfect. 


Grapes DrsEAsEpD (M. D. C.).—They are shanked and spotted also. 
Remove the soil from over the roots, replace it with some richer soil, and 
water copiously twice a-week with tepid weak liquid manure. The roots 
are unable to supply suflicient sap. 


MInpEew on Grapes (Vitis).—Dust them thoroughly with flowers of 
sulphur. After the sulphur has been on three or four days, syringe the 
Grapes. If after two more days the mildew is still apparent, apply the 
sulphur again, and continue repeating the treatment until the mildew is 
entirely removed. 


SunpHurRING GRAPES (Centurion).—It is not necessary to syringe the 
Grapes and Vines previous to dusting them with sulphur for destroying 
mildew. The sulphur will readily adhere to the Grapes and the leaves 
of the Vines. There is no necessity for washing off the sulphur; it may 
remain until the mildew is destroyed, and then be syringed off with clean 
rain water. If this be done when the Grapes show colour it will be soon 
enough, though we usually wash off the sulphur within a week, but if the 
mildew reappear it is necessary to repeat the sulphur-dressing and the 
Subsequent washing. Air should be admitted as usual; if anything, more 
air should be given after than before the application. Your gardener is 
quite right in giving all the air possible in bright hot weather, but to do 
so in cold dull weather will lower the temperature needlessly, and unless 
fires are put on the warmth needful for ripening the Grapes cannot be 
maintained. We advise you not to nail up the front and west sashes. 
It is very important that a greenhouse, and, indeed, every plant structure, 
should be well ventilated. 


LInIuM AURATUM AND LANCIFOLIUM TREATMENT (C. M. Major).—We 
consider the best time to repot these plants is as soon as. the stems turn 
yellow in autumn. Cut down the stems, remove all the old soil that 
comes away freely, and that above the crowns, along with any rocts 
on the stem and offsets, but all the roots below the bulb should be pre- 
served. Drain the pot well, and pot in a mixture of light fibrous loam 
two parts, one part sandy peat or leaf soil, and one part old cow dung or 
well-rotted manure, with a free admixture of sharp sand. The plants 
should be so potted that a space of 2 or 3 inches above the bulbs will be 
left for top-dressing. They should have a gentle watering and be placed 
in a cool house, and kept there with but little water until they begin to 
grow in spring; then water so as to keep the soil moist, increasing the 
supply with the growth. Abundance of air should be given, and if the 
plants be kept cool they will flower all the better, the top-dressing being 
given when they begin showing roots from the stem above the crown. 
The same compost as that used for potting will answer very well. The 
soil should be kept moderately moist in winter, but avoid souring it at 
any time by too frequent heavy waterings. , 


VALLOTA PURPUREA CULTURE (Idem).—We presume your plants are 
growing freely, but you cannot get them to flower. Having now made a 
good growth, place them in a light airy position, and give no more water 
than enough to keep the leaves from flagging, with an inclination to 
dryness, and continue this treatment up to the end of August, when your 
plants should be starting for flower; if they do not, continue them in 
the game pots, and give just enough water to keep the foliage fresh. In 
winter they merely requirea light position in a house with a temperature 
of from 46° to 45°. In summer they need plenty of light, and a good 
supply of water when making their growth and until it is perfected, then 
dryness. An ordinary greenhouse will grow them well. 


Insects (C. E. E.).—Your “ nigger” is the larva of one of the Carabidx, 
and as it feeds on other insects and worms, you cannot do better than 
preserve them if you find others. (J. T. S.)—The Beech leaves have 
been attacked by the minute black jumping weevil, Orchestes Fagi, the 
larva of which lives within the leaf, eating the parenchyma, and making 
large blister-like blotches. When full-grown it spins a white silken cocoon 
of the size of a pea at the edge of the leaf. The little beetles are now 
making their appearance out of their cocoons. They also feed on the 
leaf, gnawing round holes. (H. Hazzard).—Your moth is the Humming- 
bird Hawk Moth, which has been somewhat common during the last two 
or three years. It is quite harmless to your flowers. (L. H.).—Your 
Cecropia moth survived the loss of its head on the same principle that 
the common daddy-long-legs seems so indifferent to the loss of its limbs. 
The nervous mass is, in fact, in insects not concentrated as in the higher 
animals into the brain, but is distributed in knots along the whole length 
of the body. The respiratory apertures along the whole length of the 
sides of the creature are not connected with the sense of feeling.—I. 0. W. 


Names oF Prants (South Devon)—The commonest of Ferns, Poly- 
podium vulgare. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


SPALDING POULTRY SHOW. 


In reply to Mr. Patrick’s communication last week respecting 
the loss of sickle feathers in his birds after exhibition at this 
Show, permit me to assure him that the most careful inyesti- 
gation fails to discover any possibility of such a thing having 
occurred while they were in the custody of our Committee. 
Evidently the occurrence must have taken place in transit, and 
our Committee will gladly add another £5 to Mr. Patrick’s to 
secure the conviction of the perpetrator of this spiteful act, 
and will take care that the rewards are dnly announced in 
Mr. Fatrick’s neighbourhood as well as our own. It seems 
rather strange if, as Mr. Patrick states, the same thing occurred 
to his birds last year, that he sent them again, and neither 
at that time nor when sending them this year made any com- 
plaint nor remark on the subject. The perpetrator would seem 
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to have been actuated by personal feeling against Mr. Patrick, 
as neither at our late nor any of the previous shows have we 
heard the slightest complaint of any other birds having been 
injured or tampered with. E pup. Cammack, Poultry Secretary. 


THE POULTRY FANCY IN CANADA. 


Tue other day I noticed the publication of the first number 
of a new poultry journal in the United States, as an evidence 
of the growth of ‘‘ the fancy” across the water. I have just 
received by mail the announcement of another journal to be 
published in Canada. The first number is to be published 
on the 1st of July, under the title of the Canadian Poultry 
Chronicle, but it will also be open to matter relating to Pigeons, 
birds, dogs, Rabbits, and similar subjects. The paper is to 
appear monthly, and the subscription price is one dollar-and-a- 
half per annum. I imagine that the readiest way of remitting 
subscriptions from England would be a money order for 6s. 
The address is Box 25, Post-office, Toronto. The embryo 
journal and its editors (whose names are not yet disclosed), are 
strongly recommended by several well-known Canadian fanciers, 
including Colonel Hassard, whose able address, or paper, read 
to some of the colonial breeders was reported in the Journal 
some time back. 

All eminent breeders should take in both of these trans- 
atlantic papers. Apart from all other considerations, I can 
assure them, from personal knowledge, that the poultry fancy 
igs making rapid strides across the water, and that the American 
market will offer a valuable and most lucrative channel for the 
disposal of good surplus stock. I say good, for the exportation 
of mere ‘‘ screws” assuredly will not pay, but will entail both 
disgrace and loss.—L. Wricut. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. DIXON. 


Axour two years ago a well-merited tribute was paid to one of our 
leading poultry judges, and I think the present a well-timed oppor- 
tunity for a similar mark of esteem to be paid to another gentleman, 
who is well known as one of the founders of the fancy; who for a 
great number of years was the leading exhibitor; and who, at pre- 
sent, is one of our most accomplished judges. I think I need scarcely 
say I refer to James Dixon, Esq., of Bradford. 

Mr. Dixon being a gentleman of means, I think the testimonial 
ought to take some other shape than money, but the exact form can 
be left for subsequent consideration, and under these circumstances 
the amount of subscription will be limited to 10s. 6d., but smaller 
sums will, of course, be received. The amount is placed thus low to 
enable all classes of fanciers and exhibitors to show their appreciation 
of his services.—E. Hurron, Pudsey, Leeds. 


BEES ATTACKING CHICKENS. 


Your correspondent, Mr. J. Hlcome, has inquired whether 
any of your readers has heard of bees attacking fowls. In 1845 
I put a hen under a coop with a large brood of chickens near a 
bee hive, and they had not been near each other above a day 
when the bees made a most violent attack upon the chickens, 
and killed several of them ; in fact, I do not recollect whether 
any of them escaped. It was a warning to me never again to 
place chickens near a bee hive.—SEnEx. 


BURNLEY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus was held on June 30th, and was well attended by exhibitors, 
there being upwards of 280 entries of Poultry, Pigeons, and Rabbits. 
The following are the awards :— 


Game. — Black or Brown-Reds. —1 and he, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 
2, J. Brough, Carlisle. Cock.—1 and 2, C. W. Brierley. he, J. Brough. Any 
other Variety —Cock.—1, C. W. Brierley. Hen.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, R. Whittam, 
Burnley. SpanisH.—1, H. Wilkinson, Earby. 2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby 
Steeple. Dorxie.—l, J. Stott, Healey, Rochdale. 2, W. Bearpark. CocHIN- 
Cuina—l and 2, J.G. Broxup, Burnley. Hampurcu.—Golden-spangled.—1, H. 
Pickles, jun., Earby, Skipton. 2, W. Driver, Keighley. hc, N. Marlor, Denton, 
Manchester. Golden-pencilled—i and 2, H. Pickles, jun. he, W. Clayton, 
Keighley, c, F.S. Driver. Silver-spangled.—1, J. Fielding, Newchurch, Rossen- 
dale. 2and he, H. Pickles, jun. Silver-pencilled.—l, F. & C. Haworth, New- 
field, Haslingden. 2 and he, H. Pickles, jun. Black.—1, N. Marlor, Denton. 
2,(H. W. Illingworth, Idle, Leeds. he, D. Lord, Stacksteads, Manchester. 
Brauma Poorra.—i, J. H. Pickles, Birkdale, Southport. 2, E. Leech, Rochdale. 
Bantam.—Game.—Cock.—1, Harwood & Buckley, Accrington. 2, G. Haworth, 
Holdenwood, near Hasliogden. he, J. Oldroyde, Wakefield; P. Jackson, Scars, 
Brierfield. Game.—Black or Brown-Reds.—1, T. Barker. 2, J. Oldroyde. Game. 
—Any other Variety.—l, eet & Gill, Weodfield. 2, R. Whittam, Burnley. 
he, G. Furness, Church. Any other variety except Game.—i, J. Walker, Halifax. 
Ba H. Pickles, jun. he, M. Leno, Markyate Street, Dunstable (Golden and 

ilver-laced), ANY orHeR VARIETY.—1, H. Pickles, jun. (Silver Polands). 2, T. 
Dean, Keighley (Polands). hc, H. B.Smith, Bremen ton, Preston (White-crested 
Black Polands) (2). Ducks. — Aylesbury.—1, B. Leech. 2, M. Wilkinson, 
Worsthorne. Rowen.—l, H. Leech. 2, H.B. Smith. he, C. W. Brierley, Any 


other Variety.—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, S. & R. Ashton. Roo Cross, Mottram, 
Cheshire (Pintails). he, B. Consterdine, Brookfield, Littleborough. GEESE.— 
1,E. Leech. 2, W. Halstead, Cockden, Burnley. Turkeys.—l, E.Leech, 2, Ce 


W. Brierley. 
PIGEONS. 

Carrrers.—1 and 2, E, Horner, Harewood, Leeds. he, J, Hawley, Bingley ; H. 
Yardley, Birmingham. Pourers.—1, E. Horner. 2 and he, J. Hawley. 
TomsLers.—l, J. Hawley. 2,J. Fielding. Almond.—t, J. Fielding, jun., Roch- 
dale. 2,J.Hawley. Mottled.—l, J. Fielding, jun, 2, H. Yardley. he, J. Hawley. 
Barss.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. Hamilton, Haslingden. he, H. Yardley. Owns.— 
tand2, J. Fielding. hc, W. Buckley, Blackburn. Trumperers.—l, E. Horner. 
2, J.Hawley. JacosBins—l and he, E. Horner. 2,J. Hawley. Fantarns.—l, J. 
Hawley. 2, J. Kemp, Haslingden. hc, E. Horner. Turpirs.—l, J. Hawley. 
2,E. Horner. hc,H.Yardley. ANtwrERps.—Short-faced—l, J. Oldroyde, Wake- 
field. 2, E. Horner. he, H. Yardley; J. Parker, Burnley. Dracoons.—l, E. 
Horner, 2, J. Hawley. he, D. Neill, Darwen; H. Yardley. ANY OTHER 
Vartery.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. Hawley. hc, W. Kitcher, Feniscowles, near 
Blackburn (Magpies). 

RABBITS. 


Lop-EARED.—1, W. Slater, Burnley. 2,N.H. Ellis,Accrington. he,H.Creeke, 
Burnley. ANY OTHER VaRrery.—l, W. J. Butterworth, Stoneyfield, Rochdale. 
2, L. Pickles, Birkhouse, Cliviger, Burnley. 


Jupecres.—Mr. James Fletcher, and Mr. John Martin. 


BEVERLEY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts meeting, held on June 29th, was exceedingly well supported, 
and the weather being fine and cool, the attendance of visitors was 
most satisfactory. Perhaps Beverley has never before possessed so 
good Game classes, every colour being represented by fowls of the 


highest quality. Although the bulk of the Spanish had evidently 


been much taxed by repeated and almost continuous exhibition, there 
were many of first-rate character. Dorkings were good; but one of 
the best pens was defeated by the fact of the hen being seriously 
ruptured—a fatal objection to her equally as a show and a stock bird. 
Cochins were unusually good throughout, and the Hamburghs and 
Polands were all that could be desired. Game Bantams were sadly 
out of condition, and in Sebrights two pens were shown by different 
exhibitors, in which the cocks were without tail feathers; it is a pity 
to show birds in so deep moult, as it tends to heavily bear on the con- 
stitution, already materially weakened by the natural changing of 
plumage. The Ducks were unusually fine. 

The best show of Pigeons ever seen at Beverley was that of this 
year. The varieties most noticeable were the Carriers, Dragoons, 
Almonds, Fantails, and Jacobins. Of Trumpeters, Turbits, Antwerps, 
and Nuns there was also a very fine collection. The “ Variety class” 
and the Selling class of Pigeons were of high merit. The arrange- 
ments were precisely those carried out at the Beverley Show for 
more than a dozen years past, and, with the exception that the pens 
for the fowls were placed rather too low, we believe they could not be 
improved. The Royal Assembly Rooms, in which the Show was held, 
afford the greatest comfort for both visitors and poultry, and the 
light is excellent. Once more we strongly suggest to exhibitors, Never 
trust to the last train, as several most praiseworthy pens were not 
delivered at Beverley till long after the Show was open to the public. 


Game.—Black-breasted or other Reds.—1, W. Boyes, Beverley. 2, S. Matthew, 
Stowmarket. . he, D. Gellatly, Meigle; G. Holmes, Driffield. c, H.M. Julian, 
Hull. Any other Variety.—1, Cup, and he, W. Boyes. 2,H. M. Julian. he, S. 
Matthew. c, G. Pounden, Kirbymoorside. Cock.—1. G. Sutton, Bootham. 2, W. 
Boyes. he, H. M. Julian; G. Brentnell, Burton-on-Trent. SpanisH.—l, H. 
Beldon, Bingley. 2, J. Walker, Wolverhampton. hc, E. Jones, Clifton; Messrs. 
T.C.& E. Newbitt, Epworth (2). c, J. Smith, Long Leigh, Keighley. DorEING.— 
1, Mrs. F. S. Arkwright, Sutton Scarsdale. 2, J. Stott, Healey. he, H. Ling- 
wood, Barking, Suffolk (2). Cocutns.— Cinnamon or Buj.—l.and Cup, J. Cattell, 
Birmingham. 2, H. Lingwood. he, R. White, Shirebrook, Sheffield; W. A. Taylor, 
Manchester (2). c, W. A. Burrell, Southover. Any other Variety.—l, W. A. 
Taylor. 2, T. Stretch, Ormskirk. he, J. White, Whitley, Netherton; J. Sichel. 
HamBureu.—Gold-spangled.—l, W. A. Hyde, Hurst, Ashton-under-Lyne. 2, D. 
Maynard, Driffield. hc, H. Beldon (2); J. Newton, Silsden, Leeds; G. Garbutt, 
Sinnington. Silver-spangled.—i, Cup, and 2, H. Beldon. Gold-pencilled.—1 
H.Beldon. 2,G. Holmes, Driffield. hc, H.Beldon. Silve)-pencilled.—l, and 
2, H. Beldon. Poxtsa.—l, Cup, and 2,H. Beldon. he, J. Watts; J. M. Proctor, 
Hull. Frencu Fowns.—l, Mrs. J. Cross, Brigg. 2,J. Elgar, Newark. he, H. 
Wynham, Wawne (2). c,J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Brauma.—l, G, F. White- 
house, King’s Heath. 2,J.Elgar. he, H. Beldon; H. Lingwood; W. Gamon; 
Dr. J. Holmes, Whitecoats, Chesterfield. c, J. H. Dawes, Moseley Hall. Any 
OTHER VARIETY. —1, R. Loft, Woodmansey (Sultans). 2, W. Collyer, Dubb, 
Bingley (Black Hamburchs). he, H. W. Illingworth, Idle, Leeds; J. Smith. 
SELLING Crass.—l, H. Wyndham (Creye-Ceeur). 2, T. C. & E. Newbitt (Spanish 
fowls). he, W. A. Taylor. c, H. Beldon; G. Loft; W. Boyes. Game BantaM.— 
1, W. F. Entwisle, Westfield, Cleckheaton. 2, J. Oldroyd, Wakefield. c, J. 
Stabler, Driffield. Cock.—l, and Cup, W. Adams, Ipswich. 2, J. R. Robinson, 
Sunderland. hc, W. F. Entwisle; G. Shrimpton, Leighton Buzzard. BanTaM. 
—1,T. C. & E. Newbitt (Black Bantams). 2, H. Beldon (Light Japanese). 
he, T. ©. Harrison, Hull; J. Watts (Sebrights); S. & R. Ashton, Roe Cross, 
Mottram. c,J. Watts (Booted Bantams); S. S. Mossop, Long Sutton. Duoxs. 
—Aylesbury.—1, Mrs. Seamons. 2. W. Stonehouse. he, B. Leech; J.K. Fowler (2) 5 
Mrs. Seamons. Rouen.—l, J. White. 2, J. K. Fowler. he, BE. Leech. Any 
other Variety.—1, R. W. Richardson (Carolinas). 2, T. C. Harrison (Bahamas). 
he, R. W. Richardson (Widgeon); T. C. Harrison (Mandarin). c, S. & R. 
Ashton (Garganeys); J. K. Fowler (Carolina). 


PIGEONS. 2 bi 

Carrier —Cock.—l, H. Yardley. Birmingham. 2, J. F. While, Birmingham. 
8, and he, J. C. Ord, Pimlico. c, W. R. & H. 0. Blenkinsop, Newcastle. Hen.— 
land$,J.C.Ord. 2,H. Yardley. he, H. Headley, Leicester. c, T. H. Frean, 
Liverpool. Pourrr—Cock.—l, H. Yardley. 2, H. Beldon. 3, S. Robson, 
Brotherton. Hen.—1, H. Beldon. 2, Withheld. 3, F. Key. Aumonp.—Cock.—l, H. 
Adams. 2,F.Key. 3,J. Ford. ¢,J. Ford; H. Adams; H. Headley. Hen.—l, 
H."Adams. 2and3,J. Ford. Tompters.—Cock.—land2, H. Adams. 38, H. 
Beldon. Hen.—1, H. Beldon. 2and3, H.Adams. Barss.—l, H. Yardley. 2, 
H. Headley. 8, No competition. Foreign Ownzs.—l and extra, H. Adams. 
2, F. Key. 8, H. Beldon. he, H. Yardley; J.M. Proctor. ENeLtsa OwLs.— 
1, A. Jackson, Heaton, Bolton-le-Moor. %,J. Watts. 8, Messrs. Blenkinsop. 
he, H. Yardley. Fanvatis.—l, Mrs. H. Adams. 2nd 8, H. Yardley. hc, H. Bel- 
don. c,T.H, Frean. Jacoprns.—l, R. Bellamy, Leven. 2, R. Sanders, Leven. 
3, H. Yardley. TRuMPETERS—I, S. Robson. 2, H. Beldon. 3, T. Statters, Hull. 
Tourpirs.—l, Messrs. Blenkinsop. 2, R. W. Richardson. 8, F. W. Medcalf, 
Cambridge. hc, A. A. Vander Meersch (Yellow); R. W. Richardson. Dragoons. 
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—l, H. Adams. 2, R. W. Richardson. 8, H. Yardley. c,H.Beldon; T. H. 
Frean. ANTWERPs.—1l and 2, H. Yardley. 8, T. Statters. 
J. Watts. Nuns.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. C. Davis, Kingston-upon-Hull. 8, H. 
Adams. he, W. Charter, Driffield. ANy OTHER VanreTy,—l, H. Beldon (Black 
Fairies). 2, H. Headley (Isabels). 8, G. H. Withington, Kersal Hill, Man- 
chester (Runts). he, J. Watts; H Adams; R. W. Richardson. ¢,T.H.Frean; 
J. Watts; Messrs. Hudson & Bunnip, Epworth; H. Yardley. SELLING CLass.— 
1, H. Adams (White Dragoons). 2, J. Watts (Mane Pigeons). 8, H. Yardley 
(Hyacinths). hc, H. Beldon. c, G. H. Withington; H. Yardley; R. W. 
Richardson; Mrs. H. Adams, 
CANARIES. 


Beteun.—l, F. Tritschler, Beverley.. 2 and_c, W. Needler, Hull. he, J. 
Downs, Beverley. Hatr-prep.—l, Mrs, Pierson, Beverley. hc, J.Downs. ¢,J. 
Powell, Beverley; Mrs. Grant, Beverley. Markep.—l, — Jefferies, Market 
Weighion. 2, W. Bielby, Willow Grove. hic, J. 8. Petch. c,—Widdall, 
Beverley. ANY OTHER VARIeTy.—l, A. Lewis, Hull. 2, Miss Young, Driffield. 
he, Miss E. Campey, Beverley. c, Mrs. J. Powell, Beverley. NEST OF YOUNG. 
—Clear—l, T. Neall, Beverley. 2,J. Downs. he, Mrs. Pierson, Beverley. c,J. 
Campey, Beverley. Marked.—l, J. Sykes, Market Weighton. 2, Miss E. 
Brusby. hc, Mrs. Pierson. c,T.Campey. Goxiprincu.—l,J.Campey. 2, Mrs. 
Pottage, Beverley. hc,MissA. Holmes. c, Miss L. Holmes. GoLDFINCH MULE. 
—Varvegated.—1 and 2, W. Needler. he, J. S. Petch. Dark—1, J. S. Petch. 
2, Miss Widdall. he and c, T. Neall. Exrra Srock.—hc, Mrs. W. Dale, 
Beverley (Paroquet); W. Dale, Beverley (Waxbills); G. B. Holmes; Wilson 
and Sons, Hull; Mrs. Pierson (Cage of Birds). The whole class worthy of 
prizes. 


The Judge was Edward Hewitt, Esq., of Eden Cottage, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 


BARNSTAPLE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held on the 29th and 30th of June, in connection with a 
horticultural show. ‘The prize list is as follows :— 


Cocuiy-CuHrma.—l, F. Brewer, Lostwithiel. 2, W. L. Trewin, Barnstaple. 
BrauMas.—l, J. Beard, St. Blazey. 2. Mrs. Smith, Camplebury, Tavistock. 
Matays, oR INDIAN GamME.—l, A. Snell, Bishop’s Tawton. 2 andc,H. Darch, 
Stratton. Game.—Black-breasted Reds.—1, J. Boyle, Barnstaple. 2, J. Beard. 
Any other Variety.—1, Rev. G. S. Cruwys, Cruwys Morchard, Tiverton. 2, J. 
Westacott, Barastaple. Dorxincs.—Coloured.—1, Mrs. Smith. 2,A.C.Thinne, 
Penstowe, Stratton. SpanisH.—1, G. Tonkin, Bristol. 2, S. R. Harris. 
Mryorcas.—l, G. Britton. 2, H. Pearce, Barbican. ANDaLustIAn.—l, J. Perrin, 
Barnstaple. 2, G. Parkin. FrencH.—1, Mrs. Smith. 2, T. K. Barnes, 
Cattistock, Dorchester. PoLanps.—l, T. Jacobs, Newton Abbot. 2 and c, J. 
Beard. hc, Mrs. Smith. Hampurcus.—Golden-pencilled.—l, S. R. Harris, Cus- 
garne. 2,N. Barter, Plymouth. c, J. Oliver, Bideford. Silver-pencilled.—1, S. 
R. Harris. 2, J. Walters, Bideford. Golden-spangled. — 1, W. J. Medway, 
Newton Abbot. 2, S. R. Harris. Silver-spangled.—1, S. R. Harris. 2, J. 
Woodley, Stratton. ANy oTHER VARIETY EXCEPT BanTaMs.—l, W. Littlejohns, 
Pilton. 2, W. L. Trewin, Kilkhampton. 3, T. H. Shorston, Falmouth. 4, J. H. 
Nicholls. BantaMs.—Game.—l, W. Mudge, Blagdon. 2, E. M. Webber, Exeter. 
3, J. Croote. Any other Variety.—1 and 2, Rev. G. S. Cruwys. 8, S. Woodman, 
Barnstaple. c, R. L. Hole, Hannaford. Turkeys.—l, A. C. Thinne. 2, Mrs. 
Smith. Gurea Fowts.—l, T. J. Dennis. 2, O. A. Young, Driffield. GEESE. 
—Any Variety.—1, L. Withecombe, Buckland Brewer. 2, R. B. Molesworth, 
Bideford. Ducks.—Rouwen or Aylesbury.—l, S. R. Harris, Lostwithiel. 2. A. E. 
Hawken. 8, M. F. Macgregor, Bideford. Farmyard.—l, Miss Webber, Exeter. 
2,J.E.Hawken. SEeLuine Cuass.—Cockerel.—l, S.R. Harris. 2, J.E.Hawken. 
Hen or Pullet.—1, ¥. Brewer. 2, G. H. Gregory, Taunton. ke, J. Medway, 
Newton Abbot. 

PIGEONS. 


CarrieRs.—1, Master C. Bulpin. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. hc, Miss F. J. 
Bulpin, Bridgewater. Pourers.—Il, Miss F. J. Bulpin. 2, Mrs. M. J. Bulpin. 
c, Master C.W. S. Bulpin. Tumsuers.—l, Master C. W. S. Bulpin, Bridge- 
water. 2, H. Yardley. hc, W. Westacott, jun., Barnstaple. Barss.—l, H. 
Yardley. 2 and he, J. L. Smith Jacoptns.—l, W. Westacott, jun. 2, H. 
Yardley. hc, Master C. W.S. Bulpin. Ownzs.—l, J. L. Smith, Newport, Barn- 
staple. 2, W. Westacott, jun. Fanrarts.—l, Master C. Bulpin. 2,J.S. Sleath, 
Barnstaple. hc, Miss F.J. Bulpin; H. Yardley. TrumMpeTErs.—l, Mrs. M. J. 
Bulpin. 2, W. Mudge. he, H. Yardley; G. H. Gregory, Taunton. Turprrs.— 
1, J. G. Price, Taunton. 2, C. Bulnin. Nuns.—l, C. Bulpin. 2, Mrs. M. J. 
Bulpin. c, H. Yardley. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1, H. Yardley. 2,G.H. Gregory. 


BritIsH AND FoREIGN CAGE AND OTHER Birps.—l, No. 231. 2, A. Nicholls, 
Newport, Barnstaple. 


JupGcEs.—Dr. Scott and the Rev. G. F. Hodson. 


BELFAST POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue North-east of Ireland Agricultural Association held its annual 
meeting at Belfast on June 23rd and 24th. The number of entries 
in nearly every department was greater than at any previous Show. 

Most of the poultry classes were well represented, and nearly all 
contained more or less good birds. The challenge cup, value ten 
guineas, was won by Mr. Mulligan, of Springfield, near Belfast. This 
gentleman showed some very good birds, and he took all the first 
prizes for Ducks and ducklings with birds which were very perfect 
both in plumage and bill. The Dorking class contained twelve pens, 
mostly Silver-Greys, and some of them very good and large. The 
prize pens in the Spanish class were good, but the rest of the class 
inferior. The Cochins were the best class, in the Show, and besides 
the three prize pens, four pens were highly commended, and one com- 
mended. The Brahmas were not a large class, but the prize pens were 
above the average. The Hamburgh classes were not up to the mark, 
but we suppose they are a breed not much kept in Ireland. Some of 
the Game were very good ; the best hen in the class was in the second- 
prize pen, but she was matched with one of very middling quality. We 
would suggest in future shows, that in the Game classes only one hen 
should be required. The Geese and Ducks were good. 

Dorxre (Any colour).—I and8, G. Martin, Castlereagh (Silver Grey). 2, W. 
Charley, Danmurry. hic, W. G. Mulligan. Chickens.—1, é. Martin (Silver-Grey). 
2, F. H. Green, Belfast. SpaNisH—land8, W. G. Mulligan. 2, F.H. Green. 
Chickens.—1 and 2, W. G. Mulligan. 8, G. Martin. he, G. Martin. Cocutn- 
Cuma.—l, F. H. Green (Lemon-coloured). 2 and 8, W. G. Mulligan (Buff). 
he, F. H. Green (Partridge); S. T. Scott, Belfast; R. Long, Belfast (White) ; 
G. A. Perrin, Chantilly, Loughlinstown, Co. Dublin. c, R. Long. BrauMa 
Pootra.—l. F. H. Green (Wark). 2 and 8, W._G. Mulligan (Dark). Scorcn 
Greys.—l,R. Long. 2,and8,W.G. Mulligan. he, G. Martin. HampurcH— 
Silver-spangled.—i, F. H. Green. 2 and 8, W. J. Davison, Belfast. Silver- 
pencilled.—l and 2, C. E. M‘Clintock, SeenceraeD Crumlin. 3, W.J. Davison. 

Golden-spangled.l, W. J. Davison. 2 and 3, F. H. Green. Golden-pencilled. 


he, H. Yardley; | 


1,F.H.Green. 2,G. Martin. 8, W.J. Davison. ¢,E.M‘Clintock. Gawr (Any 
colour).—1, C. E, M‘Clintock (Black-breasted Red). 2 and 8, G. A. Perrin (Duck- 
wings and Brown Reds). he, C. E. M‘Clintock (Black-breasted Reds); R. 
Long; G. A. Perrin (Black Red). Bantams (Any breed).—l, G. A. Perrin. 
2, W. G. Mulligan (Black Red). c, F. H. Green; R. Long. Potanps.—Silver- 
crested Spangled.—1, and 8, F.H. Green. 2, G. A. Perrin. vic, F. H. Green. 
Golden-crested Spangled.—l, F. H. Green. Chickens—1, W. G. Mulligan. 
2, G. Martin. TurKkeys.—l, Marquis of Downshire, Hillsborough Castle (Cam- 
bridge), GEESE.—1l. G. A. Pervin. 2, W. G. Mulligan(Toulouse). he, G. A. 
Perrin. c, W. G. Mulligan (Toulouse). Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—1 and 2, W._G. 
Mulligan. 3, R.N. Batt, Belfast. Ducklings—l and 2, W. G. Mulligan. 38, W. 
Charley, Dunmurry. Rouwen.—1 and 8, W. G. Mulligan. 2,R. Long. he, G. 
Martin. c, G. Martin. Ducklings.—1, W.G. Mulligan. 2, G. Martin. i 
ULsTER CHALLENGE Cup.—For the winner of the greatest number of points 
in the Poultry Classes. Points to be counted as follows :—viz, For each First 
Prize, four points ; Second, two points; Third, one point.—W. G. Mulligan. 


JupGcEes.—Mr. A. Paterson, Chapel Street, Airdrie, Scotland; Mr- 
A. Glass, Ayr, Scotland; and Mr. J. Dixon, North Park, Clayton 
Bradford. 


INTRODUCING LIGURIAN QUEENS. 


A Few days previous to the receipt of two imported Ligurian 
queens, kindly obtained for me from Switzerland by Mr. Wood- 
bury, I made two artificial swarms from old stocks of black 
bees. 

I received the queens on the 2nd of June, and at once intro- 
duced them to their future subjects, taking the precaution, 
however, in accordance with Mr. Woodbury’s suggestion, of 
imprisoning them, each in a little wire cage (a pipe cover), be- 
fore placing them between the broodcombs. At the expiration 
of twenty-four hours I released the queens, and setting them 
free allowed them to run away and conceal themselves from 
view in a cluster of bees, each in her respective hive. Presum- 
ing that they were well received, and that they commenced 
laying eggs at once, it was to be expected that worker bees, the 
produce of the imported queens, would be hatched on or about 
June 23rd, and accordingly I have been upon the watch for 
them ever since that date. Yesterday (27th of June), I had 
the great satisfaction of observing young bees beautifully 
marked, and in considerable numbers, clustering upon the 
combs and contiguous to the glass back or door of the hives, 
thereby assuring me of the perfect success of this highly in- 
teresting experiment. 

To-day (28th of June) in the bright sunshine, as I write, these 
young bees are playing about at the entrance of the hives. 
Both of these stocks are so very strong thatit is not improbable 
that they may send forth a natural swarm; and although the 
proverb speaks disparagingly of a July swarm, yet my expe- 
rience is that such a swarm, with a little careful nursing and 
feeding in the autumn and early spring, will form in the follow- 
ing year as thriving and populous a stock as does a swarm that 
has issued in May. 

I may add that up to the present time the honey season in 
this locality (Honiton) has been exceptionally favourable. I 
have a glass super, the capacity of which is about 2 cubic feet, 
and which is now completely filled with honeycomb. I esti- 
mate its weight at not less than 100 lbs. The stock of bees, of 
which this super is the produce, consists of an artificial swarm 
taken last year from a stock into which a Ligurian queen im- 
ported from Como was introduced in the previous year.— 
Rector. 


BEES LEAVING THEIR HIVE. 


Havine purchased a beautiful Italian queen last autumn, 
guaranteed not more than a month old beiore importation, I 
successfully united her to a well-provisioned black stock of 
bees, and saw young Italians in December. They continued to 
increase until February, when they gradually decreased until 
the beginning of this month (June), when the few remaining 
bees, with the queen, left the hive and alighted close by. I 
immediately captured her majesty and restored her to the 
deserted hive, and the bees returned quietly, but the next day 
left again, flew away, and were entirely lost. They left two 
combs with brood in every stage of progress, also honey and 
pollen, but no drone brood, neither did they ever breed any 
drones. I hived a black swarm of bees the next day in the 
deserted hive and combs, and they are doing well. What was 
the cause? Theltalians didnot dothesame. Are the Italians 
better bees for breeding and gathering honey in this country 
than the common black bees?—A. A. io 


[This appears a very inexplicable occurrence. From whom 
did you obtain the queen, and how was the vendor enabled to 


| guarantee her exact age when imported ?] 


Earty Surers.— With reference to recent letters on this 
subject in the Journal, it may interest some of your readers if I 
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give the result of my own experience. On the 7th May last, I 
placed a super box on a Stewarton hive. It had init a small 
piece of last year’s comb, and perhaps a pound of honey. I 
removed this super on the 28th May, exactly three weeks 
afterwards, and it contained 18} lbs. of honey, nett weight.— 
RicwarD Minus, Swanley, Kent. 


BAR FRAMES versus EARLY SUPERS. 


REFERRING to the account of an early super in Nos. 481 and 
482, Journan or HorricuLtuRE, it might be interesting to 
some of your readers to learn that I have this year used no 
supers of any kind, and nearly all my hives are Pettitt’s bar- 
frame hives, with the ten and the thirteen frames. On the 15th 
June I took from one of the ten-frame hives (which was a stock 
transferred from a straw hive this spring), six of the frames 
well filled with honey and well sealed over, the six combs 
weighing 394 lbs. In exchange for the six full frames I put in 
six empty ones, which I find on examination to-day are nearly 
all full, and will in a few days, I think, realise a similar 
weight; but [ shall not take more than five combs in this in- 
stance, leaving the bees five for their use during winter. I 
have generally considered five or six of these bar-frames sufli- 
cient for their consumption in winter, and they contain about 
double the comb-building space that is found in some of the 
common straw hives. 

On the 15th of June I went to the hive above referred to 
with the intention of forming from it an artificial colony, but 
found the combs so full of honey that there was no room left 
for brood, and in all this ten-frame hive there was none found, 
excepting on one comb about 3 inches square, which was oc- 
cupied by brood on either side, or about 18 square inches. I 
therefore thought it best to appropriate the six combs to my 
own use, and try on the other six rather than to make a swarm 
with so little brood in it.—Supsury. 


VEGETABLES BETTER THAN NOTHING. 
[W sHovuLD THINK so!—Eps.] 


Unpovuntepiy great sustenance can be derived from vege- 
tables. Vegetarians can give us many examples to prove that 
not only will vegetable matter alone sustain life, but that meat 
is injurious. Without going so far, I limit myself to one or two 
instances, proving that we are not absolutely dependent on 
meat, and that in its absence, or a very small quantity of it, 
good health and strength can besecured. Volney, a well-known 
though not a recent authority, describes the Wallachians in his 
travels as “tall, well-built, robust, and of a very wholesome 
complexion, diseases being rare among them.” Further on we 
are told, ‘‘the manners of the Wallachians, as far as I have been 
able to judge them, are simple, and neither embellished nor sullied 
by art. Temperate in their repasts, they prefer vegetables to 
fruit, and fruits to the most delicate meat.’’ The miners in 
Belgium furnish another good example. They eat, according to 
a report made in the locality, 2 lbs. of bread per day, about 
2 ozs. of butter, 1 oz. of coffee and chicory mixed, while for 
dinner they have in the evening a portion of vegetables mixed 
with potatoes, weighing at the most 14 lb. They have meat 
on Sundays and festivals, but during the week they drink neither 
beer nor other fermented liquors. Coffee is their only beyerage. 
Yet these workmen are hardy and healthy. It is not the coffse 
which sustains them, for it constitutes but 1-35th of the nutri- 
tious property of their aliment, though M. de Gasparin, in a 
paper read some years ago before the French Academy of 
Sciences, attempted to prove, from certain tables, that the waste 
in liquid excretion is less when coffee is drunk than at other 
times. The miners’ coffee is not like the French café au lait, 
for it has but 1-10th part of milk in it; he drinks several pints 
in a day, and eats only bread and butter until the vegetable meal 
of the evening. The albuminous substance which enters into 
the rations of the Belgian miner is thus reduced from 23 grammes 
to 15 grammes of azote. This is less nutritious even than the 
diet of the monks of La Trappe at Aiguebelle. Here is, there- 
fore, proof that life and health can exist throughout a whole 
population with less nutritive substance than is generally con- 
sidered necessary ; that meat can well be replaced by vegetable 
and farinaceous matter. But it will be argued, that the im- 
poverished British workman and pauper will object to the diet 
of the Belgian miner. In answer, however, might it not be 
suggested that the Belgian acts with greater wisdom when he 
preserves his health and spirits eyen on such a miserable diet, 
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than the Englishman who, constantly aiming at nothing less 
than the sirloin, falls short of the goal, and consoles himself with 
spirituous ligours? There is fortunately a medium course, and 
much despair might be avoided if our poor, and indeed some of 
the lower middle classes, knew better how to combine vegetable 
substances, and produce excellent meals, without any assistance 
at all from the butcher. Occasionally a good wholesome vege- 
table diet would be better than nothing; and, by refreshing the 
blood and assuaging thirst, would lessen the temptation of drink, 
always so great in moments of feverish anxiety, poverty, and 
want. Without adopting the miner’s diet, many a good meal 
can be made for a few pence from vegetables, cooked with more 
heart than at present shown. It would take too long to analyse 
all the different vegetables at hand; but I will, on a future occa- 
sion, return to the subject, and for the present content myself 
with a few practical examples illustrative of my meaning. 

For a cheap, yet tasty and substantial dish, let me suggest 
that the housewife grate two carrots, two turnips, one parsnip, 
a little beetroot and artichoke into one pint of split peas, boiled 
in two quarts of soft water for two hours. The whole might 
then be boiled with three teaspoonfuls of Indian, wheaten, or 
Scotch meal, mixed in cold water, leaving it to simmer together 
for two hours more; alittle parsley, mint, and thyme will flavour 
the dish. More water might be added if necessary. This some- 
what complicated “ hodge-podge” would well satisfy a middle- 
class family, and cost less, at any rate, than a joint. It would 
not do, perhaps eyery day, but might occasionally save the meat 
and avoid the horror at stinting at dinner. For a cheaper dish, 
why should not the lentil be introduced for everyday use in Eng- 
land as in France? For instance let a pint of lentils be soaked 
in pure soft water for twenty-four hours, then put in a stewpan 
(earthen or enamelled is best), and boil for four hours. Then two 
onions, one parsnip, one carrot, a little parsley, thyme cut small, 
and a small quantity of boiled rice should be added. This, mixed 
and boiled a short time together, would produce a satisfying and 
savoury dish, somewhat better than the diet of the Belgian miner, 
and yet yerycheap. Lentils are about the most nutritious vege- 
table we possess. In 100 lbs. they contain 84 lbs. of solid matter, 
and 16 lbs. of water, of which 33 lbs. are flesh-forming, and 48 
of heat-forming principle; while butchers’ meat, according to 
Baron Liebig’s table, has but 21.5 lbs. per cent. of flesh-forming 
principle, and 14.3 that gives heat. The rice has 82 per cent. 
of the heat-forming principle. Compared with these, the other 
vegetables are more useful as giving water, flavour, and rendering 
the dish light and digestible. ‘The celebrated Indian and Chinese 
dish called dahl, has also lentils for its chief ingredient, and is 
purely of vegetable matter. It is substantial and delicious, and 
is made as follows:—Stew a quart of split lentils till they form 
a thick soup; have ready a pound of rice, well boiled in milk, 
and drained off as dry as possible. Shake the rice up loosely in 
a dish, and, after mixing an ounce of curry powder with the 
lentils, pour the lentil soup over the rice andserveitup. Dishes, 
cheaper even than these, may be made palatable. 

Before concluding, however, there is one important objection 
which has often been made, through ignorance of the first rule in 
cooking vegetables. It is observed that a meal from them is not 
satisfying. I have found it frequently happen that the person 
who thus objected, did not know even how to boil a vegetable. 
The rule is simple, but must never be forgotten. Every kind of 
vegetable intended to be served whole should, when put to boil, 
be placed at once in boiling water; and this applies especially to 
potatoes, and vegetables from which the outer cover has been 
removed. Now it often happens that potatoes, &c., are, to save 
time placed in cold water and left to boil gradually. Itisjust this 
which allows the nutritious matter to escape, and renders the 
meai unsatisfying. When, on the contrary, the water boils from 
the moment the vegetable is immersed in it, the albumen is parti- 
ally coagulated near the surface, and serves to retain the virtue 
of the vegetable. The reverse is, of course, the rule for making 
soup, or any dish from which the water will not be drained. 
By placing the vegetables in cold water the albumen is slowly 
dissolved, and actually mixes with the water—a process most 
necessary for the production of nutritious soup. It is to be, 
hoped that the poor, who have a special need for the most their 
money can produce, will learn, in whatever haste they may be, 
not to boil all the albumen from their potatoes, reserving for 
their meal only tke starchy matter.—(Food Journal.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. nea 


SEPARATING CHICKENS (C. B.).—The time at which you require to breed 
stock birds must influence you in separating your chickens. There is, 
however, no fear if they are but two months old. Asa rule with birds of 
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that age, October will be soon enough. The curd was fully described in 
one of our early numbers of “ Rational Poultry-keeping” (see page 365 
of last volume). If you do not mean to breed again from the parent 
cock, the sooner he is removed the better. 


INFLAMED EGG-orcGans (Ipswich).—We cannot better answer your 
question than by giving the following quotation from the “ Poultry- 
keepers’ Manual” :—“ Symptoms, the hen going on to the nest without 
laying; having a straddling gait; laying shell-less eggs; dropping eggs 
from perch or elsewhere. Cause, overfeeding. Another cause is eating 
the seeds of grapes, or grain affected with ergot. We once knew a yard 
of Dorkings haying an extensive grass run. They all laid shell-less 
eggs, and the puilets evidently had ovyer-excited egg-organs, the eggs 
were distorted, and addled eggs, almost without exception, characterised 
every sitting. We believe the seeds of the grasses were affected with 
ergot. It may be necessary to explain to some of our readers that ergot 
is a fungoid substance, which completely changes the composition of the 
grass seed which it attacks.” 


Eees oF PIGEONS FoR SALE (Gls—pe).—We have only known Pigeons’ 
eggs to be bought by boys at the bird shops, the dealers not wishing the 
Pigeons to breed in the cages. We should scarcely think valuable eggs 
are to be bought, as the bird laying but two, there are none to spare. 


EXHIBITING DISEASED PicEons (Constant Reader).—We think that 
diseased birds, of whatsoever sort they be, ought not to be exhibited for 
many reasons, such as fear of contagion, unsightliness, &c. The Carrier 
alluded to must have been by far the best bird, so the judge acted rightly. 
It was for the committee to have interfered, as they make the rules. 


CARRIERS AT SPaLDING.—Mr. Massey says we printed his notes erro- 
neously, and that the line commencing “I rather gave the preference, 
&e.,” refers to Mr. Ord’s bird, and not, as it now reads in the printing, to 
Mr. Fulton’s. 


Cock CARRIER PIGFONS AT SPALDING (An Exhibitor).—Perhaps it was 
& mere mistake of the printer of the prize catalogue, and it ought to 
have been printed thus—* three years,” instead of ‘‘ three months.” 

Foop For YounG SKYLARKS FEEDING THEMSELVES (4 Subscriber).— 
German paste, stale bread crumbs, and the yolk of hard-boiled egg, mixed 
together ; fresh water should be given separately, and as they grow larger, 
supply occasionally two or three mealworms and a few ants’ eggs. Barley 
meal should not be given. 


YounG NIGHTINGALES (Idem).—The yolk of hard-boiled egg, raw beef 
chopped fine, stale bread crumbs grated fine—the same as put on fried 
soles—mixed together, and about two mealworms a-day; occasionally a 
few ants’ eggs. As they grow older they will require more mealworms. 
There are very few British and foreign birds that will agree together in 
an aviary. 

CANARIES NoT Sincrne (T. S. J.).—The fact of the Canaries being 
placed so that they can see each other ought not to interfere with their 
singing. On the contrary, if they are in health and “fresh,” they should 
sing one in opposition to the other, rather than maintain a prolonged 
silence. You can solve the question for yourself by altering the position 
of the cages; or if that be inconvenient, nothing can be more simple than 
to cover one side of either cage so that the respective tenants cannot take 
stock of each other. In their privacy they might be induced to. compare 
notes—that is very nearly a pun! Discontinue the bread and milk, and 
boiled carrot and egg—in fact, all messes. More birds are injured by 
over than by under-feeding. Give only canary and rape, with such green 
food as may be in season.—W. A. BLAESTON. 


Cock GoLDFINCHES TAPPING THE Eaos (C. S. De Witt)—The nest 
suggested by our transatlantic correspondent is a modification of one long 
in use among Mule-breeders here. I refer to what is known as a “ drop- 
nest.” Itis simply an ordinary circulartin nest box, in the bottom of 
which there is a hole, and to the bottom is attached a tin box containing 
cotton wool, swan’s down, or any soft material, into which the egg falls. 
This box or canister is easily detached from the nest, and the egg can 
then be removed. I would not advise the substitution of a cloth recep- 
tacle, for both birds will be unceasing in their attacks on it, one in quest 
of a shred or two for her nest, and the other from sheer mischief. The 
first contrivance of the kind I attempted was a combination of a tin 
nest.and the leg of one of “ Jacky’s” stockings, which I purloined for 
the purpose. I thought my apparatus was perfection: unique it certainly 
was. Next day I found my little stocking hanging in threads sur- 
mounted by a very neat nest manufactured from the ruins, but no egg. 
My impression was then and is now, that the Goldfinch knew something 
about the disappearance of that egg. He was in fine voice that morning 
(of course, owing to the raw egg), and as he sat on the edge of the nest, 
woven with infinitely more skill than the poor little stocking, he gave 
such sly looks and such whisks with his tail, that one was driven to the 
conclusion that he was crowing over the demolition of the bag and the 
abstraction of its contents. No one ought to attempt Mule-breeding 
without having his head phrenologically examined, and if patience and 
hope be not largely deyeloped, do not begin. Too mueh care cannot be 
taken of a Mulsegg, Who knows what it may produce? I never yet 
knew one to be broken but a prize bird was considered as lost. The 
hatching of each succeeding nest gives rise to the wildest surmises as 
to the value of its contents. Daily and hourly the faintest dark speck is 


looked for, and I have even surprised an enthusiast in his sanctum |) 
But nothing can exceed the happi- | 


making microscopic investigations. 
ness of that man who, after a fortnight or three weeks of most anxious 


suspense, can quietly compose himself in his arm-chair, coolly comb his | 


beard, sip his coffee, and announce to eager inquirers ‘‘ One even-marked 
and two clear in one nest!” And who shall tell the disappointment of 
the man who has—this season—bred fifty dark ones ?—W. A. BLaksTON. 


CoMMENCING BEE-KEEPING (Marian).—Purchase from any neighbour- 
ing bee-keeper one or more first swarms which issued in May. It will, 
however, be best to defer their removal until autumn; but if you are too 
impatient to wait, they should be tied up in cloths of open texture 
(cheesecloth), and removed very carefully in the cool of the evening. If 
you can agree with the vendor to do this: at his own risk, so much the 
better, as the combs, being at this time new and heavy, are liable to fall 
if the hives are roughly handled. 


SUPERING AT THE TIME oF Hivine (4 Regular Subscriber).—Much 
depends upon the size of the super. If it be but a small one, you have 
only followed the example of many apiarians, who advise its being pat 
on when the swarms firsthived. We, however, think it best in any case 


to defer it fora few days after hiving, so as to insure the new colony 
first commencing operations in the stock hive. The super should be 
removed when full, or at any rate as soon as the honey harvest is over, a8 
it would do more harm than good to allow it to remain on during the 
winter. If, when a super is removed, the bees which it contains soon 
fall into confusion, and begin to return to the stock hive, all is probably 
right; but if, on the other hand, they remain quiet, whilst a commotion 
arises in the hive itself, the queen may be presumed to be in the super, 
which in this case should be returned, and the operation deferred until 
some more favourable opportunity. 


ARTIFICIAL Swarm (T. Jacobs).—What we advised was to form an arti- 
ficial swarm by driving all the bees of one stock into an empty hive, and 
then to repeople the deserted hive by putting it in the place of another 
stock. What you appear to have done is to drive out a part, or, perhaps, 
nearly the whole of the bees, without taking any steps towards recruit- 
ing the exhausted population. Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to predict the ultimate result. From what you state, it seems most 
likely that the queen accompanied the expelled bees, and therefore if the 
remainder of the season be favourable, there seems no reason why the 
swarm should not do well. With regard to the old stock, the matter is 
far more uncertain. If sufficient bees remain to hatch out the brood, a 
queen will, probably, be reared, and all may be right. If, on the other 
hand, the remaining population is too scanty, most of the brood will 
become chilled, and the colony will be ruined. Should the stock survive 
until the autumn, it will, doubtless, be benefited by adding to it the bees 
of a condemned colony. 


Drone SLAUGHTER (Dawlish).—A general massacre of drones shows 
that the honey harvest is now at a standstill, but it does not prove that 
the cessation is more than temporary. 


SuccessFuL Swarm (R. B. N.).—A swarm hived on the 2nd of June; 
and having gathered 24 lbs. of honey and wax by the 22nd, has done well. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending July 5th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Dae BAROMETER. Air, Earth. aaa a 
Max. Min. | Max.| Min. | 1 ft. | 2 ft. 
Wed... 29 | 29.991 | 29.971 | 76 43 62 58 N. 00 
Thurs.. 30 | 29.977 | 29.961 | 72 41 62 58 N.W. | .00 
Fri. ... 1 | 29.945 | 29.936 | 68 36 61 58 N.W. | .00 
Sat. ... 2 | 29.937 | 29896 | 72 37 59 57 N.W. | .00 
Sun... 8 | 29884 | 29.817 | 64 52 59 57 N.W. | .04 
Mon... 4] 29.915 } 29.728 | 81 61 6L 57 W. -00 
Tues. . 5 | 29.910 | 29.803 | 71 59 64 58 WwW. 10 
Mean.. | 29.941 | 29.873 | 72.00 | 47.00 | 61.14 oes Hoes O14 
| 


29.—Very fine ; cloudy but fine; clear starlight. ' 
30.—Clondy; fine, heavy clouds; densely overcast. 
1.—Fine, cloudy ; fine; slight showers. 
2.—Overcast ; cloudy but fine; clear and fine. 
3.—Densely overcast throughout; rain at night. 
4.—Densely overcast; damp; cloudy; overcast. 
5.—Densely overcast; drizzling rain; overcast, strong wind. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Juty 6. 


MAREETs are generally well attended, and a fair amount of business 
doing, the supply of soft fruit having much improved during the past 
week. Hothouse produce is ample, Pines and Grapes being largely sup- 
plied at lower prices. Continental goods comprise Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Melons, Cherries, and Figs. 


FRUIT. 
s.d. 8. d) — s.d. s. a 
1 6to2 0| Mulberries ........ quart 0 Otov 0 
2 0 4 O| Nectarines.. doz. 60 Rv 
0 6 1 O| Oranges -~100 70 40 
0 0 O OQ} Peaches doz.10 8 25 0 
4 0 6 O| Pears,kitchen doz. 00 OO 
00 00 dessert... doz. 00 006 
6 © 10 0| Pine Apples -lb 3-0 8 0 
0 0 oO 0} Plums..... i 00 600 
OS EL i 60 a0 
04 06 00 ates = AO 
Bit eta) - O'S 12° (0 
80 HO o 16 6 
30 80 o 20 
VEGETABLES, 
g.d. s.d s.d. 8. @ 
8 Oto6 0} Leeks............ bunch 0 4to0 0 
3 0 8 0} Lettuce .... boss ee Gs es 
1 0 I 6) Mushrooms 80 40 
30 40 02 00 
20 80 46 80 
00 00 eee ONS 
oo oo 309 00 
HO) 4220 oo £0 
o0006€«0 0 20 a. 
o4 08 £10) 100 
20 60 60 8s 0 
16 20 10.600 
30 60 04 08 
Cucumbers........each 0 6 1 6 oo oo 
pickling ........doz. 2 0 4 0 000600 
--doz. 20 00 06 08 
-bunch 0 38 0 0 30 00 
---lb. 0 8 OF 0 o 1o 30 
bunch 0 8 O 0Q| Turnips .......... Oe a 
» bundle $ Q 6 Q/! VegetableMarrows..doz. 4 0 0 @ 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Tempera-| Rainin) gyn Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's | Clock | Day 
Mouth Peca JULY 14—20, 1870. ture near London. |4, lest Rises. Sets. Rises. | Sets. Age. petore soe 
Day. |Night. Mean.| Days. |m. h.| m. h.| m. m. h.| Days. | m. 8. 
14 | TH | Newcastle (Staffordshire) Horticultural | 74.5 | 50.5 | 62.5 15 laf4 | 10af8 | 31 af 9 | 23 af5 16 5 382 | 195 
15 F St. Swithin’s Day. (Show. | 766 | 50.7 | 63.7 22 2 4 9° 8} 0 10) 385 °6 17 5 38 | 196 
16 Ss 76.0 | 50.1 | 63.0 17 3 4) 8 8/24 10/47 7 18 5 44 | 197 
17 | Sun | 6 Sunpay arrEeR TRINITY. 74.3 | 51.3 | 62.8 16 Aan Tin 848m) LOSS Te 8 19 5 49 | 193 
18 M 74.7 | 50.2 | 62.5 21 5 4 Ge Spe see lie 10, 20 5 54] 199 
19 | Tu | Royal Horticultural Seciety’s Oxford Showy 73.2 | 49.9 | 61.1 22 Oo) Gy sea) all ae sal 21 5 59 | 200 
20 Ww Lopens. | 73.2 | 50.2 | 61.7 23 ieee 4 81/39 11) after (¢ 6 2] 201 
| 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 74.6°, and its night 
eemperature 50.4. The greatest heat was 94°, on the 17th, 1834; and the lowest cold 33°, on the 17th, 1863. The greatest fall of rain was 
.60 inch, 
| 


PRUNING ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 
No. 4, 


AVING in previous papers treated at con- 
siderable length on pruning Conifers and 
the forms most suitable, I have chosen for 
my third section the most serviceable of all 
evergreen shrubs. 

Section IIL. consists of Hollies, Laurels, 
Sweet Bay, Laurustinus, and Box. As spe- 
cimens on lawns or at the sides of walks I 
know of no equals to them. They can be 
pruned to any extent, and in a short time 

will be as green and well covered with foliage as ever; 
and they can be formed into cones, pyramids, round bushes, 
or any other shape, and be kept to it with the smallest 
possible increase in size: hence their adaptability for 
architectural gardens. ‘The subjects comprised in this 
section are well worthy of separate note; therefore I shall 
commence with the Holly, which admits of three different 
modes of pruning, or rather training, to secure—Ist, cones 
or pyramids; 2nd, bushes; 3rd, open-natural trees. 

ffollies as Cones or Pyramids—Man can aid in pro- 
ducing more beautiful objects than Nature left to herself, 
but he cannot cause a subject Nature has decreed shall be 
a pyramid to become a handsome bush. Mr. Rivers, the 
father of close pruning or summer pinching, has found out 
that : some kinds of fruit trees, he tells us, are not adapted 
for bushes, but they form handsome pyramids, and the 
contrary also holds true; and so it is with Hollies. All 
may be formed into cones, but it is by a very close crop- 
ping of the side shoots, and the subjects thus treated never 
have a natural appearance ; they are on a par with standard 
Roses—the acme of ugliness. 

Good sorts of Hollies for cones are I. Aquifolium, 
Aquifolium foemina, Aquifolium flava, altaclerensis, balea- 
rica, glabra, Hodginsi, maderensis, and Shepherdi. All 
except the first three have splendid broad leaves; the best 
are Hodginsi, maderensis, and altaclerensis; the first of 
these will form a fine avenue when planted by the sides of 
a broad walk. 

Of the variegated sorts, the gold and silver-edged are the 
best two; then Handsworth New Silver, Gold and Silver- 
blotched, and the Gold and Silver Queen’s, but none out- 
vie the two first-named and oldest. 

Cones or pyramids of any of the above are secured by, 
as might be expected, cutting in the sides and encouraging 
the top. The trees almost invariably grow more strongly 
at some distance from the ground than near it: hence the 
necessity of securing branches near the ground or base of 
the tree while it is young, for if not produced then they can- 
not be obtained after the tree is of good size. The greatest 
difficulty is in securing a good leader and keeping it per- 
pendicular. If the trees are required to form close pyra- 
mids, a strong growth in the leader is a disadvantage 
rather than a gain, as with a vigorous leader we have the 
side shoots considerably further apart than when the 
growth is not very strong. I consider it well to select for 
pyramids trees with straight stems, and with the branches { 

No. 485.—Vox, XIX., New SERIES, 


set on near the ground, and the pruning of the side shoots 
should begin when these have extended about 1 foot from 
the stem. Then take off their points, and a string fastened 
to the end of the shoot, and extending upwards to a height 
of 3 feet, and brought to the centre of the tree, will show 
to what extent the side shoots are to be pruned, none 
being pruned closer to the main stem than 3 inches; 
the leader being 6 inches above where the side branches 
are cut back to 3 inches. This being done, we shall have 
trees about 4 feet high, half that through at the base, and 
gradually tapering upwards. Care should be taken to 
have the centre erect, the cone from the base tapering 
upwards all round. The best time to prune is just before 
the trees begin to grow, and they will not require any 
further pruning the same season than the stopping of any 
irregularity of growth, which it is better to do in time; 
for by stopping a strong shoot during its period of growth 
we induce greater vigour in those shoots remaining un- 
stopped, and have a greater chance of obtaining in the 
stopped shoot growth of the character required. 

The following spring the tree will need to be gone over, 
and the side shoots cut in, or such of them as have ex- 
tended beyond an extent corresponding to the others ; and 
as we may in a vigorous, healthy tree calculate on about 
4 inches of annual increase in the growth, we must shorten 
the lowest shoots to that length, and with a line from 
them, as before, to the apex or top of the leader or tree, it 
will be readily seen to what extent the side branches will 
require shortening. We have in this case a greater in- 
crease of the tree at its base than in its upper parts. The 
top will always be the strongest, therefore cut in the top 
most, and the lower part will become well furnished ; this 
effected, we can easily furnish the top. If the leader 
deviate from the perpendicular, either cut it away to the 
point where it is in the centre—and this is the best plan if 
the leader is very strong—or secure it in the centre with a 
stake, the latter mode being desirable when the tree is 
growing weak in the centre. The whole art in pruning 
Hollies'in the form of cones is to cut them to that form 
every spring, and leave the rest to nature. The trees will 
sometimes put out strong shoots from the main stem or 
branches, and those having an upward tendency, or grow- 
ing over shoots they must enfeeble, should be rubbed or 
cut off close to the part whence they proceed. The trees 
will not have an equal amount of branches all round—some 
parts will be thick, others thin ; therefore, in pruning, thin 
out the most crowded parts of the tree, and cut the thin 
parts but little or not at all, only pruning enough to preserve: 
the required shape. Open spaces or sunk parts should not 
have the shoots shortened, but be allowed to grow until 
the space is filled up. 

Bushes ave formed by restraining the upper part or centre 
of the tree, the shoots there not being permitted to grow 
erect, except for the extension of the plant. To secure a 
c'ose growth near the base it is necessary that the head be- 
taken off at the height of 2 or 3 feet from the ground, and 
the side shoots ought not to be stopped until they are 
distant from the stem half the height of the tree. This 
will afford the basis of a half sphere. All that is required 

No. 1187.—Vou, XLIY., OLD SHES. 
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beyond this is to cut off the irregular-growing shoots in spring, 
eommencing with those near the base; in fact, this ought to 
be done whenever there is a deficiency of vigour in the weak 
shoots, which, for the most part, are at the base of the tree. 
The pruning of those parts should be done about a fortnight or 
three weeks in advance of the pruning of the shoots in the 
upper part of the tree. This will cause the lower shoots to 
form buds, or, it may be, start them ere the shoots at 
the upper part are pruned, so that when the upper shoots 
are shortened the lower shoots will start freely, making 
more vigorous growths than if they were pruned at the same 
time as those at the upper part. Pruning is not necessary 
every yeer, so long as the form required and close growth are 
secured, and yet it is well to go over the bushes periodically 
and do whatever is necessary; for nothing is so ugly as an 
irregular-growing bush Holly. Beyond restraining the growth 
upwards, the pruning of bushes is not materially different from 
that of pyramidal trees. 

Open natural-shaped Trees.—These are best with one leader, 
though it is not uncommon to see them with two or more, and 
in a state of nature they usually have several. Now, if the 
tree is young, there is no excuse for more than one leader, and 
being kept to that, the side shoots will only need to be short- 
ened where too long in proportion to those in another part, 
thinning them out where too crowded, in order to encourage 
growth in the weak and open parts of the tree. Care should 
also be taken to cut out all shoots or branches that cross each 
other, or which, from growing upright, are likely to interfere 
with the leader or with the vigour of the side branches. 

In case of two or more leaders having been formed it will 
be necessary to see to their vigour being equalised, which 
may be secured to a great extent by cutting in the strongest 
in spring after growth has commenced, and not pruning the 
weakest that season. It will also be necessary to prune the 
side branches so as to give an equal extension to them, and to 
preserve the balance between all the parts of the tree. 

Those having Hollies that are too spreading and too loose, 
taking up more gpace than is desired, and badly formed, will 
do well to have them pruned into shape. The end of March 
or beginning of April in a mild season, or a fortnight to three 
weeks later if the séason is late and cold, is the most suitable 
time. Hollies will bear pruning to any extent, but of course 
break most freely from the smaller branches. The strongest 
shoots or branches should be cut back most, and the smallest 
least, for if they are all cut off to one length the strongest will 
push much more vigorously than the weak, and soon be more 
extended; hence they should be cut well back, or say a ioot 
more than a branch half their thickness. The small shoots 
should be cut back evenly, so that there may be as nearly as 
possiblé an equality in the growth the first season. Tho very 
weak branches, and those which cross each other or grow 
upright, should be cut well in, and, if need be, cut clean out. 
To secure good growth, well thin out the branches; they do no 
good crossing and overlying each other. If the weather prove 
dry in May and the beginning of June give a good watering, 
and the growth before autumn will be good, and the following 
year handsome trees will be the result. I have cut Hollies 
that had a very large spread of head go closely in that there 
was little but sticks left, and have surprised those asking for 
their removal as unsightly objects with the handsome pyramids 
or bushes secured by a judicious use of the saw and knife. I 
have seen old spreading open trees formed into pyramids and 
bushes so close that birds had to seek an entrance from beneath. 
—G. Apzey, 


NOTES ON ROSES, AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Mr. Rapciyrrs has spoken in such glowing terms of Felix 
Genero that I think it right, in order that amateurs who have 
not seen the Rose may not be disappointed in ordering a great 
number, to say that I do not think the opinion of Rose-growers 
in general would bear out Mr. Radelyffe’s estimate of it. It is, 
no doubt, a good grower, but the colour is dull (red, with too 
much of a violet tinge in it), aad the shape by no means first- 
elass. The outer petals are never large enough. It is more of 
the form of Prince Henri de Pays Bas, which, though I know 
itis admired by some Rose-growers, does not approximate a high 
atandardin shape. The only thing, in my mind, to recommend 
in the shape of Felix Genero is, that having incurved petals it 
hides its own deficiencies, as I have never yet picked a flower 
of it that was very full in the centre, if theincurved petals were 
pushed back to examine it. It would be interesting, I think 
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if Rose-growers were to classify their Roses under their different 
forms, taking well-known Roses as standards of form—as, for 
instance, Alfred Colomb, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Baronne de 
Rothschild, Louise Margottin, La Ville de St. Denis, &. I 
hope some of our best observers of Roses, as the Rey. S. R. 
Hole and the Rev. E. N. Pochin, will do so, and if new Roses, 
when they came out, were described in this way, as to their 
shape, it would very much help persons who wished to order 
some of the new sorts. 

While on the subject of Roses, I add, hardly any Rose has 
done so well or improved so much with me this year as Princess 
Fisher Holmes has also gained much 
in my estimation, and Madame la Bayonne de Rothschild is 
almost perfection as a pink, Ia France has also been very 
fine, though too loose in the petal; and Annie Wood has had 
some exceptionally fine flowers. I never remember to have 
seen dark Roses burn so much as this year. I can hardly get 
a Rose from Monsieur Boncenne, Lord Macaulay, Duke of 
Wellington, or Pierre Notting which is not burnt, and Iam 
thinking another year of planting all very dark Roses by them- 
selves in a quarter in my kitchen garden, and fixing up some 
framework of laths, so as to be able to cover it over entirely 
with tiffany on very sunny days. Those that have no shade 
of purple in them, as Alfred Colomb, Marie Baumann, Le 
Rhone, La Brillante, &c., can stand the sun, and so do all the 
cerise, pink, and pure white Roses ; and it is one great point to 
recommend pink Roses, that they seem to last much longer 
than dark Roses, either crimson or scarlet. For instance, 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Abel Grand, and Baronne de 
Rothschild keep their true colours and last longer than almost 
any Roses Iam acquainted with. There are other Roses which 
ought to be grown in the shade as well as the dark ones; for 
instance, Souvenir de Malmaison and Gloire de Dijon are both 
of them improved both in form and colour in hot summer 
weather if they are well shaded. Souvenir de Malmaison, 
especially, should never be exposed to full sun. Miss Ingram, 
again, and Acidalie, also seem better for a slight shading.— 
C. P. Peace. 


TABLE DECORATIONS. 


Ir I refer to this subject again, it is not because I have seen 
any reason to alter my opinions, or that I can throw any fresh 
light on it, but because I have had the opportunity of seeing 
since I wrote last two examples of decoration, one showing how 
it ought to be done, and the other just the opposite. T allude 
to the arrangement made at the Rose Show at the Crystal 
Palace by W. Thomson, Hsq., of Penge, and the other at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Rose Show. The former 
was almost perfect in its way; the latter, with the exception 
of that which obtained the first prize, as bad taste as it was 
possible to be. 

The exhibition which had been made by Mr. Thomson was 
in the large theatre, which had been altered for the purpose, 
and consisted of one large dining table and two smaller ones, 
the two smaller ones being arranged by professional artists, 
the centre one by amateurs. Itis-to this centre arrangement 
that I desire to draw attention, and although it is quite impos- 
sible to describe it, yet T shall endeayour to give a brief sketch 
of it. The table was large—probably would dine twenty people— 
and was a long oval. As the cloth is never removed now-a-days, 
the old tale of sitting under one’s mahogany may be considered 
as exploded, and any kind of wood may be used. In this 
instance the top was of deal, and in it holes had been made 
to receive flower pots containing Palms; instead of the ordi- 
nary tablecloths strips of damask are placed on, by this means 
the pcts are concealed, and the Palms look as if they spring 
from the tablecloth itself; after they have been placed the 
cloths are ironed, and all looks perfectly smooth. Some seven 
Palms, I think, were placed on the table, the centre one being 
the tallest, and the others arranged according to height, the 
general height being about 3 feet. On either side of the tall 
Palm were very tall and graceful-Icoking glass vases, containing 
a few Fern fronds and some sprigs of the climbing Fern. On 
the outside of the Palms were six glass vases filled with Fern 
fronds and Pelargoniums. In some of them were flowers of 
Hibiscus, and this was almost the only piece of coloured flower 
in the entirearrangement. To give colour, coloured wine glasses, 
two to each plate, were used, and coloured finger glasses. This 
seemed to me to fulfil all the conditions of good taste, and to 
fall in with the canons I have laid down; for the arrangement 
was simple, there was no obstruction of the view, there were 
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no highly scented flowers used, and there was but little colour, 
what there was being quite adapted for its purpose. No faults 
of deep blues and glaring yellows were to be found there, all 
being in quiet and sustained harmony, yet I heard numbers 
of people complaining of too much green, want of colour, &ec. 
There was but one fault to my mind, and as it was candidly 
acknowledged by the exhibitor I feel less compunction in 
noticing it. There was a want of something round the base of 
the Palm stems, as they looked too formal and unnatural 
coming out directly from the tablecloth. I see some one has 
Suggested allowing the rims of the pots to appear, but this would 
seriously interfere with thetablecioth. It strikes me that semi- 
circular troughs of white ware, such as were used at the Palace, 
to encircle the base, and then to be filled with Lycopodium, 
would be a desirable method of getting rid of this objection. 

And now to the obverse of the medal. Prizes, liberal prizes, 
were offered by the President of the Royal Horticultural Society 
for table decorations, aud yet there were only three competitors, 
The first deserved its piize; for although there was nothing 
original in it, it being, in fact, the arrangement that took 
second prize amongst amateurs at the Palace, yet there were no 
violations of taste. But why the Judges should ever have given 
anything to the second and third prize arrangements passes 
my comprehension. I can only explain it in one way—they 
were lady judges, and they leant to the side of mercy, and so 
would not disqualify ; but it was hardly, in my mind, possible 
to find anything so thoroughly violating all taste. It wasa 
vase filled with a considerable mass of the common white Lily, 
and the base with the white Water Lily ; around it were placed 
some cardboard troughs containing single blooms of scarlet 
Pelargoniums. Imagine the faint and sickly smell of the Lilies 
in a heated atmosphere, and now utterly the white was lost on 
the white tablecloth, while the lumpiness of the arrangement 
would hinder, if there were more stands, any view that there 
might be across the table, and most certainly few people would 
desire to have sucha stand before them for the iength of a 
dinner. Let us hope—though giving prizes to such productions 
is liable to defeat it—that a more correct taste may lead people 
to copy better examples than the latter one.—D., Deal. 


MORE ABOUT SOFT SOAP. 


I am glad the claims of this article as an insect destroyer are 
recognised in your number for June 30th by your able corre- 
spondents—‘' ANNANDALE,” page 460, and ‘‘R. F.,” page 467; 
and I hope others who have tried it will report the result, 
whether satisfactory or not. As my former communication 
has evidently been misunderstood by ‘‘ ANNANDALE,” and, on 
the other hand, Ihave since found I was ledinto an error about 
the price, to which ‘‘R. F.’”’ very properly calls my attention, 
I will endeavour to explain both. In the first place I may 
say that the strength of the wash made from this material, as 
used by the Hop-growers, is not so great as ‘‘ ANNANDALE” 
himself advises—viz., 2 ozs. to the gallon, as 1 lb. to ten gallons 
(the Hop-grower’s recipe) is little more than 1} oz. to the gallon. 
Whether this be too strong for Peaches or not I cannot with 
sufficient authority affirm, as in the cases where we used it 
sufficient attention to weights and measures was not paid to be 
depended on; but if a less quantity of soft soap be required, 
80 much the better, as it cheapens the solution, unless in sea- 
sons like the present, when twenty or thirty gallons of water 
may in some places be more costly than the pound of soft soap. 

As, however, the price of the soap is the point to which 
general attention will be directed, I confess to having been led 
into an error through the imperfect formation of a figure, or 
other cause, by which the 2d. per pound should have been 34d., 
an important advance, which, probably, by the retail dealer 
will be considerably augmented. I have made further inquiries 
respecting the soft-soap trade, and have learnt from a friend 
keeping a shop in a country village (who, amongst his other 
manifold stores of food, clothing, and tools, also deals, or 
rather dealt extensively last year in this article), that it is 
usually made up into small casks, called firkins, weighing 
64 lbs. each in the gross, being supposed to contain 56 lbs. of 
soft soap. These firkins he sold at from 14s. to 16s. each, and 
at the time the demand was for them, fifty or sixty firkins a-day 
were not an unusual sale, and this at acountry shop. The con- 
sumption of soft soap in the neighbourhood during the months 
of June and the early part of Jaly last year was, therefore, 
very extensive. Fortunately for all but the dealers in soft 
soap, none has been wanted this year, the plant being clean, or 
but little affected by insects. I may add that I believe an 


article cheaper than 14s. per firkin was often made use of, but 
at this price it is just 3d. per pound; but even if it were twice 
as costly, it will favourably contrast with any other insect- 
killing material in use if the sixpences so expended furnish 
ten, twenty, or thirty gallons of solution as the discretion of 
the party using it may suggest. It would certainly be prudent 
not to make it too strong for delicate plants, but I am far from 
certain that it is so dangerous as is represented; on the con- 
trary, I believe it to be more harmless to vegetation than many 
of the mixtures so much recommended. Of this I shall be 
able to write with more confidence later in the season. Mean- 
while I advise caution. 

f have no hope of being able to say much on the application 
of this insect-destroyer to the Hop plant in the present year, 
for the fly has not made its appearance in sufficient quantity to 
require the antidote. Other enemies the Hop has, which I 
hope to refer to in a future communication; no plant that I 
know growing in the open air is so liable to misfortunes. 

I may here mention one other quality which soft soap is said 
to possess, although I do go on general repute rather than from 
any well-founded experiments of my own, and that is, that the 
solution is a manure, which certainly cannot be said of some 
of the mixtures used as insect-killers. Others, however, will 
probably give information on the subject, and a few experi- 
ments could be easily tried to test its value as a manure, o£ 
well as to try the effects of solutions of different strengths or 
the foliage of plants.—J. Rozson. 


AERIAL ROOTS ON VINES. 


I pirrer from Mr. J. Douglas (see last volume, page 419), 
respecting some of the causes of air roots on Vines. A close 
moist atmosphere, which is generally an accompaniment of 
early forcing, is what I consider to be their real cause. Vines 
exclusively planted in an inside border are those which the 
most frequently produce air roots, owing to the bottom heat 
driving the moisture upwards and causing a great density in 
the atmosphere of the house. This condition will produce air 
roots in abundance, if ventilation is not strictly attended to. 

I have seen Vines which were planted in an outside border 
only, and started about the 1st of January, with about 3 feet 
deep of horse manure mixed with leaves placed on the border, 
produce better Grapes than those which had the advantage of 
bottom heat, and yet scarcely an air root was to be seen. I 
have likewise noticed Vines that have had the advantage of 
both an inside and outside border produce air roots freely one 
season and the next scarcely any. Would Mr. J. Douglas say 
how he accounts for that? 

Vines that are cropped late will produce air roots freely 
enough if the foregoing condition be afforded—that is, a close 
moist atmosphere; but this state of things seldom exists, as 
air can then be admitted without such discrimination as is 
required in early forcing.—Quo. 


OUR NATIVE FERNS. 


I wAvE beforo me my friend Mr. E. J. Lowe’s very beautiful 
work bearing the above title. I begin to think that ‘‘ distinct 
varieties’ are often made out of nothing at all. Two years 
ago I was watching a self-hunting dog; about midnight I 
kindled a match under the shelter of a thick bush where I wag 
concealed, and to my astonishment the blaze revealed a mag- 
nificent plant of the Crested Male Fern, by far the finest I 
ever saw. Mr. Dickenson, who has been a botanist all his 
life, has, I believe, only once found it in Cumberland. This 
year it has come ‘bifid’ and all manner of shapes. Miss M. 
Wright, of Keswick, gave me one found by herself, and pictured 
in Lowe as Lastrea F.-mas abbreviata cristata. This yearit 
has come perfectly plain and run back to the normal form. . 
have many similar communications to the same effect, which 
tend to show that such Ferns are not varieties, but monstrosi- 
ties which sometimes recover.—JacKson GILLBANKS. 


Porarors.—In answer to a correspondent, the Pebble White 
Potato has a white blossom. Pebble White, Crystal Palace 
Kidney, Edgecote Second Barly, Yorkshire Hero, Beaconsfield 
Kidney, Huntingdonshire Kidney—all strains of the old Cob- 
bler’s Lapstone—I have growing by its side, and their blossoms 
and foliage are almost identical toa shade. All the numeroug 
strains of the old Lapstone can scarcely be distinguished from 
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each other during their early growth; and, curiously enough, 
in my graft bybrids a change of foliage is now distinctly seen, 
excepting only in those of the grafted Lapstone family. I have 
about two hundred varieties of Potatoes growing here.—RoBERT 
Fenn, Woodstock Rectory. 


GREEN FLY ON CUCUMBER AND MELON 
PLANTS. 

I am sorry to hear that some correspondents have fumigated 
with tobacco and syringed with soft-soap water without any 
effect. I know of no better remedies for plants under glass, 
and when used in time I have always found them Jess or more 
effectual. No green fly will stand tobacco smoke when pre- 
sented to it strong enough, but smoke will not hurt those just 
hatching into life, and even very young green fly will stand a 
dose which older fly will not. Unlike what takes place in 
other departments of life, I have generally found that in 
insect life the vital powers are strongest in proportion to 
youth, or even infancy. If the plants are pretty good I 
should recommend a continuance of the smoking and the 
washing. Perhaps it may be as well to allude to a few of the 
essentials to success. 

1, The smoke must be kept in the place for a considerable 
time. Hence, unless the glass roof is very close, it should be 
covered, and litter or short grass placed at the top and bottom 
of the sashes, and then the glass and covering should be kept 
damp by syringing outside, which will fill all laps of the glass, 
and prevent the smoke escaping. It is better to shade than 
give much air the following day. Smoking is best done in the 
evening. With these precautions, 2 ozs. of tobacco will do as 
well as, or even better than, a pound when the smoke is allowed 
to escape. 

2, All plants smoked should be dry as respects their foliage ; 
not only is this necessary in order that the smoke may tell at 
once on the insects, but also that the smoking may be safe to 
the plants. The narcotic that kills the insects will also poison 
and destroy the plants if presented to them in excess, and 
more especially if the foliage is damp. I have a hazy con- 
ception in my own mind as to how this is, but it is not quite 
clear enough to myself to enable me to put it in black and 
white for the benefit of others. Would chemists, whom I have 
helped in days of yore, say how it is that tobacco smoke affects 
the leaves of plants so differently when they are wet and when 
they are dry? 

3, Tobacco smoke and all combinations of tobacco should 
come against the leaves cool. The different fumigators that 
work with a wheel, patented or otherwise, are very useful in 
this respect. To be used against plants I would recommend 
them to our amateur friends, just as I would use them myself; 
but they are of little use in the hands of common labourers, 
who soon make all such instruments worthless, and then, if 
we do not do the work ourselves, we see the folly of invest- 
ing in an instrument of from 10s. 6d. to 15s. that will so 
soon be unworkable. For common purposes I use a metal pot, 
or 2 common garden pot. Our consumption of tobacco is very 
small. I know smaller places where more pounds are spent 
for tobacco than we spend shillings. I am more anxious to 
keep insects away than to destroy them when they come. For 
more than one reason, though I think good shag tobacco the 
best, yet I generally use a little tobacco paper, and of all I 
have met with as yet, that manufactured by Griffiths & Avis, 
and sent out at 2s. per pound, I have found the safest and 
most efiectual. The efficacy and safety will greatly depend in 
every case on the coolness of the smoke. If we use a pot, we 
therefore cover it with damp moss, and keep ‘t as far from 
the leaves as possible. Besides presenting the smoke cool, it 
is always safest to give two or more moderate smokings instead 
of one heavy one. 

The more slowly the tobacco or its preparations are burned the 
more effectual the smoke will be. I have seen half a shovel- 
ful of red fuel used to light a pot of such smoking material. 
It is best in every way to use one red cinder or a piece of 
ignited charcoal, put just a little very dry straw, or slips of 
paper over it, and when burning add the tobacco, &c., and 
cover first lightly and then more heavily. Where moss is not 
to be had, a little short grass or damped litter answers equally 
well. Ifa garden pot is used, enough of air to support slow 


combustion will be obtained by the hole in the bottom, if the | 


pot be elevated to leave the hole clear. My dislike to tobacco 
is chiefly owing to being obliged in my young days to have 
a hole in the sides of such pots, and then to blow away with a 


bellows in a house until it was full of smoke. There is not 
the least necessity for such barbarism, if a little care and pre- 
caution are used. When a fumigator is used, its pipe may 
pass through a hole whilst the operator remains outside. in 
all cases where a proper fumigator is used, and the possessor 
of a little garden is his own operator, nothing is better or even 
more economical than good shag tobacco. The instrument 
ausures that the smoke, when it reaches the plants, shall be 
cool. 

Lastly, for the present. If you wish one or two smokings 
to be effectual, smoke as soon as you see the first insect. If 
you wait until the larger leaves are covered with them, one 
smoking and syringing will be of no use. In fact, if the bulk 
of the leaves are so infested, except as an experiment, it is 
next to labour and money thrown away to smoke at all. The 
cheapest remedy would be to clear all out and commence afresh. 
Leaves thus infested with insects seldom recover the com- 
bined effects of the insects and the smoking. If only a few 
leaves are very bad, even if they suffer, the younger ones 
will come all right. But whenever leaves are much infested, 
several smokings at intervals of twenty-four and forty-eight 
hours will be necessary. On every such leaf there will be 
found several generations of insects, and the younger will 
escape what will destroy the older ones. Besides the myriads 
coming into life at once—that is, viviparous, there are myriads 
of eggs that the heat is continually hatching, and on these, 
until fairly established in existence, the smoke has no effect. 
Hence, late smoking, so as to give the insects the chance to 
propagate freely, involves the trouble of many smokings to get 
rid of them, as what destroys the older will leave the younger 
insects and the eggs untouched. 

Washing with soap water is more effectual after smoking 
than washing alone. Weference has lately been made to the 
strength. It is less effectual in frames and shallow pits than 
in houses or places where the plants are fastened to a trellis, 
so that the under sides of the leaves can be freely washed. The 
insects must have firm hold before they appear on the upper 
sides of the leaves. Washing is effectual in proportion as the 
under sides are freely reached. At the strength spoken of by 
Mr. Robson, not only would the insects be killed and dislodged, 
but the eggs that were not dislodged would to a great extent be 
sealed-up from the action of air, and if so, the insects would never 
chip the shell. The wash is best applied the day after smoking. 
If the day, after smoking the previous evening, should be dull, 
or the glass shaded, and little or no air given, I would defer 
the washing to the second morning. Where this cannot be 
well done, I would syringe the following morning or afternoon. I 
am thus precise because the correspondents who have made the 
inquiry are only a few of many who say tobacco smoke and 
soap-water washing are powerless against the greenfly. Iam 
certain that both will kill, but they will not kill where there is 
not active life. The powers of reproduction in these insects, 
by eggs, &c., is wonderfal. Never could there be a better ex- 
emplification of the old proverb, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine.” 
Put off one early smoking and you may have to smoke many 
times to get rid of the enemy, as fresh myriads come into 
existence between the smokings, which have no injurious effect 
on the eggs deposited. The washings are more injurious to 
them.—R. FisH. 


SPECIMENS IN BOXES BY POST. 

I am constantly noticing in your columns complaints made 
by yourself and various correspondents that articles sent ina 
box through the post are rendered useless, or completely de- 
stroyed, by the Post-office stampers. Isend you by this post 
a small cardboard box tied round with string, to which a 
parchment direction label is attached, and upon which label 
the address is written and postage stamps affixed. If this 
system were generally adopted in forwarding articles through 
the post, I have no doubt, from my experience, that they would 
invariably reach their destination intact.—J. WALDEN. 

[Our correspondent is quite right. If the direction and 
stamps are on a parchment label tied to the box, the Post- 
office stampers puch the label, and not the box. This box 
from our correspon lent was quite uninjured.—EDs. | 


Corron SEED A Earer-maxKer’s Frsre.—A Lancashire papers 
maker has succeede} in turning to profitable account particular 
kinds of Cotton seed as a material for the manufacture of the 
best kinds of pape’. The seed is to be obtained in quantities 
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large enough to supply the wants of all the paper-mills in the 
country ; and it produces a fibre of the finest quality, at a 
price that will bring it into lively competition with Esparto 
Grass. Of all the substances hitherto suggested as a substitute 
for rags, the best practical judges regard this as the most de- 
sirable. One important feature in its use is that it necessitates 
little alteration in the ordinary machinery of paper-mills, while 
it will in a great measure overcome the difficulty of our river 
pollution caused by Esparto.—(Bookseller.) 


STRAWBERRIES NOT FRUITING. 


In reference to the article at pages 7 and 8 of the Journal of 
July 7th, and the invitation of ‘‘R. F.,’ the author, to others 
to give their experience, I can attest and endorse his observa- 
tions throughout. After many failures and close attention I 
arrived at exactly ‘‘R.F.’s” conclusions. It is nonsense to 
buy or plant the runners of any variety of Strawberry indis- 
criminately if fruit is expected. The runners, to make fertile 
plants, must be the progeny of fertile and bearing stools or 
parents. 

My practice is to plant thinly, never nearer than 12 or 
15 inches asunder, unless for drawing and thinning-out in the 
spring to that distance, as some plants will necessarily fail 
during winter; but ultimately I allow only one plant to every 
12 or 15 inches square. Always in the blooming season, May 
and June, I root out any sterile plant I find, lest a barren 
stool should go unobserved and produce barren runners. Thus 
Iam sure in the planting season, early in August, in taking 
runners, to have them off fertile stools. I plant in strong 
brown soil, trenched and manured as Potato land, and top- 
dress any standing beds every autumn with rotten litter, after 
having cleared off runners and weeds, just as with meadow 
land. I renovate my beds by trenching and planting runners 
about every third or fourth year, just as I fancy the stools are 
exhausted or scrubby. 

This treatment brings fair crops, though seasons vary—as 
Spring and summer are mild, showery, and bright with sun, 
or chill, dry, and dull; and varieties differ too, though suitable 
sorts are by patience ascertained and alone grown. That, every 
Strawberry-grower must find out as he may be located—north, 
seuth, east, or west.— READER. 


IRIS GERMANICA AND THE ENGLISH AND 
SPANISH IRISES. 


In No. 483 I see a notice of English and Spanish Irises 
which were sent you by Messrs. Barr & Sugden. I purchased 
a number of varieties of the English Iris of the same firm last 
autumn, which are now in full bloom, and very beautiful they 
are and much admired, but, although fine, I think they are 
surpassed by Iris germanica. I have a collection of these, 
numbering in all about eighty or ninety varieties, and nothing 
ceuld be more lovely than they were during the month of May. 
I consider this a neglected flower in one sense, for go where 
you will you seldom find it grown, or, if at all, not to any 
extent, and why I cannot tell, as for elegance of form and 
brilliancy of colour there is, in my opinion, nothing to excel 
it at the time of year that it is in flower, and when done 
flowering, its sword-like leaves make a telling variety of form 
in the mixed border. I was very pleased to see a dozen or so 
of flowers of excellent colours exhibited at one of the May 
shows at the Crystal Palace, and still more pleased to see that 
they attracted much and deserved attention. Let my brother 
amateurs get a few, and I feel certain that after blooming them 
one season they will try and enlarge their collection, not only 
of them—the Iris germanica, but the English, Spanish, and 
the many other hardy sorts.—Haxrrison Wer, IWeirleigh, Kent. 


Tur Propucrion or Ozonzr.—We haye heard so much of late 
years about the beneficial influence exerted by the presence of 
orone in the atmosphere, that even nonscientific readers may 
like to know how it can be artificially produced. Hitherto, 
electricity, phosphorus, and permanganate of potash have 
been the recognised sources of production, but Professor Mante- 
gazza has discovered that it is deyeloped by certain odorous 
flowers in a still greater amount. A writer in Nature states 
that most of the strong-smelling vegetable essences, such as 
Mint, Cloves, Lavender, Lemon, and Cherry Laurel, develope a 
very large quantity of ozone, when in contact with atmospheric 
oxygen in light. Flowers destitute of perfume do not develope 


it, and generally the amount of ozone seems to be in propor- 
tion to the strength of the perfume emanated. Professor 
Mantegazza recommends that, in marshy districts and in places 
infested with noxious exhalations, strong-smelling flowers 
should be planted around the house, in order that the ozone 
emitted from them may exert its powerful oxidising influence. 
So pleasant a plan for making a malarious district salubrious 
only requires to be known to be put in practice. 


PLANTS FLOWERING IN JUNE. 


June 2, Mimuluscupreus June 18, Veronica fruticulosa_ 
luteus gentianoides variegata 
maculosus incana glauca 
moschatus multifida | 
eardinalis Thymus vulgaris 

Oxalis corniculata rubra lanuginosus 

Chelone barbata coccinea Serpyllum albus 

Achillea wgyptiaca Alchemilla alpina 
aurea Crucianella stylosa, 

Ptarmica Tritoma Uvaria 

serrata fl-pl. Trollius americanus 

tomentosa Allium Moly 
Lithospermum fruticosum Tris, various Toph 
Dianthus Caryophyllus » 16, Epilobium angustifolium 
cesius Corydalis glauca 
deltoides Delphinium Barlowii 
barbatus formosum 

Marie Paré Hendersoni 

Heddewigi Alyssum maritimum 

fimbriatus Ruscus Hypoglossum 
Aconitum Napellus Genista sagitalis 

versicolor tinctoria 
y» 6. Catananche cerulea Ajuga genevensis 
Linum perenne reptans 

Lewisii + 20. Spirea Filipendula 

narbonense japonica 

alpinum speciosa 
Centranthus ruber Aquilegia vulgaris 
Myosotis alpestris kinneri 

palustris glandulosa 

sylvatica Atyssum saxatile 
Agathea celestis Ruta graveolens 
Clematis integrifolia Tradescantia cerulea 
Actwa spicata virginica 
Camassia esculenta Prigeron Villarsii 
Campanula grandis Helianthemum vulgare 

latifolia Aster alpinus 
glomerata Sagina procumbens 
earpatica Sedum grandiflorum 
garganica kamtschaticum 
muralis monstrosum 
nitida neglectum 
persicifolia reflexum 

coronata alba » 23. Erinus alpinus 
Hedychium coronarium Sempervivum montanum 
Lathyrus grandiflorus tectorum _ 
Nepeta violacea Solidago cambrica 
Libum candidum Campanula Medium 

cha'cedonicum Trachelium 

Martagon Menyanthes trifoliata 

tigrinum Aubrietia greca 
(Enothera pumila Mooreana, 

Fraseri » 25. Sedum acre aizoideum 
Lychnis coronaria dasyphyllum 
Heracleum giganteum Forsterianum 
Lupinus albus glaucum 

polyphyllus Ligustrum vulgare 

«» 9. Helianthemum vulgare Tlex Aquifolium 
Linaria Cymbalaria Salvia bicolor 
Orchis foliosa Viola tricolor 
maculata cornuta { 
pyramidalis lutea 

ustulata Lychnis Githago 
Pentstemon glabrum » 7. Schizostylis coccinea 

ovatnm Hesperis matronalis 

Scouleri Stachys lanata 

procerum Sambucus nigra 

venustum Anchusaitalica 
gentianoides Conyolvulus mauritanicus 
Phlomis Russelliana Potentilla atrosanguinea 
Hemerocallis fulva Hopwoodiana 
graminea sulphurea 
Convallaria bifolia Geum coccineum 
Anthericum Liliago montanum 
Hieracium aurantiacum », 30. Campanula pulla 

Pilosella Hostii : 
Tnula glandulosa Hottonia palustris 
Polemonium czruleum @nothera Sellovii 

grandifloram ‘ macrecarpa _ 

Richardsoni Verbascum pheniceum 

» 13. Physalis Alkekengi Lychnis Haageana 
Saxifraga Cotyledon Antirrhinum majus 

Geum Yberis Tenoreana 

pyramidalis Polygala Chemzbuxus 

rosularis Gypsophila elegans 


Stenactis speciosa Lupinus nanus 


—M. H., Acklam Hall, Widdlesbrough-on-Tees. 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


I wave read with interest all that has been said in the Jour- 
nal about the Archimedean lawn mower; and now I wish to 
say a few words concerning that machine, having had one in 
use here all this season. 

“D. A.,” Norfolk, writing in praise of the Archimedean, 
says, ‘‘ J approve of the machine for the following reasons :— 
First, that it will do more work and do it with far greater ease 
than any other J have seen.” Timagine ‘‘D. A.” has not used 
many mowers, if he had I am quite sure he would not say the 
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Archimedean was so easy and so very perfect. Secondly. 
“D. A.” says, ‘It will cut any length of grass with ease.” 
Now, as I have used it on short and long grass, I say it will not 
cut it with ease. 

I can truthfully say the Archimedean is not to be compared 
with Greeu’s machine for excellence. It is very inferior to 
that very excellent machine. An Archimedean that cuts only 
14 inches requires two strong men to work it, and it is then 
hard work, for it must be worked with great speed to get it to 
cut at all, for if worked slowly it slips over the grass, and leaves 
it uncut. Again, it quickly gets clogged, through the cut grass 
working itself through the rollers and getting in between the 
driving gear. It frequently occurs that I am compelled to stop 
mowing on purpose to take the machine to pieces to clean it 
before I can go on mowing, and the smallest stick or stone 
coming in contact with the cutters leaves a large notch in them; 
then, of course, it cuts in such places no more. The blades of 
my machine are notched and look like asaw. It ribs the grass 
badly, and it does not cut nearly so evenly as Green’s or 
Shanks’s machines, while it slips over and leaves uncut such 
things as Daisy and Clover flowers. Then you cannot cut 
close to any path or flower bed, or cut verges at all, while you 
ean do so with all the other machines that | know. If there is 
the smallest breeze it scatters the grass all over the beds and 
flowers. 

In conclusion, I say, putting together the time it takes to 
clean and grind the Archimedean, and that spent in sweeping 
the lawn, which you do not want to do with Green’s and Shanks’s 
machines, the mowing occupies double the length of time.— 
Vitis, Highgate. 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 

Vanpa Catucarti (Mr. Catheart’s Vanda). Nat. ord., Orchid- 
aces, Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—‘'By far the noblest 
species of the noble genus.’ Flowers large, yellow ground, 
barred very numerously with bright brownish red. Native of 
the Himalayas.—(Bot. Mag., t. 5845.) 

Draczna cytinprica (Cylindric-spiked Draczna). 


Nat. ord., 


Asparaginaceze. Linn., Hexandria Monogynia.—Native of the | 


banks of the Old Calabar River, West Africa. 
bracts brownish purple.—(Ibid., ¢. 5846.) 

Ints Isertca (Iberian Iris). Nat. ord., Iridacee. Linn., 
Triandria Trigynia.—A gigantic-flowered dwarf. Outer perianth 
leaves white; inner perianth, yellow ground densely barred with 
purple, humped bases of stigmas dark purple. 
Iberian provinces of the Caucasus.—(Ibid., t. 5847.) 

ANnTHURIUM oRNATUM (White-spathed Anthurium). Nat. ord., 
Orontiacex. Linn., Tetrandria Monogynia.—Native of Vene- 
zuela. Spadix dark purple, dotted with white; spathe large and 
white.—(Ibid., t. 5848.) 

SAXIFRAGA ARETIOIDES (Aretia-like Saxifrage). Nat. ord., 
Saxifragacer. Linn., Decandria Digynia.— Native of rock- 
crevices inthe Pyrenees. Itishardy. Flowers yellow.—(Ibid., 
t., 5849). 

Bropr=Za coccineaA.—' A beautiful new hardy bulb imported 
by Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich, from the Trinity Mountains, 
California, and by whom it was exhibited at South Kensington 
on the 8th ult., when it received the well-merited reward of a 
first-class certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Floral Committee. 

‘““This Brodies coccinea produces a flower-scape of from 2 to 
3 feet in height, and accompanied by channeled leaves of nearly 
the same length. The flowers are nodding, and borne in a 
terminal umbel of from five to twelve, or even fifteen to twenty, 
when established and vigorous. The flowers themselves are 
about 13 inch long, on pedicels nearly an inch in length, and 
are ventricosely cylindraceous and obscurely ribbed, the tube 
for about an inch at its base being of a rich magenta-crimson, 
while the upper part and the six recurved limb segments are 
externally pea-green, somewhat paler internally. The three 
exterior petaloid stamens are greenish white, much broader 
than the perianth segments, and forming a kind of coronet at 
the mouth of the tube. The three perfect stamens and the 
trifid stigma are about as long as the perianth. 

“As regards its cultivation, we learn from Mr. Thompson 
that it appears to be perfectly hardy when planted deep enough 
to he beyond the reach of frost, and, moreover, that when 
planted in a clump of five or six roots it has a most striking 
appearance. With him it has hitherto been grown with very 
good success in loamy soil, but it should be well drained. The 


Flowers white, 


Native of the | 


flowering season is May and June. It promises to increase 
freely, and unlike some of the allied genera, its bulbs do not 
dwindle, but with ordinary care increase in vigour annually.””— 
{Florist and Pomologist, 3 8., iii., 145.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. 


Tue last meeting of the present season was held on the 4th inst., 
the President, Mr. A. R. Wallace, in the chair. The Secretary an- 
nounced that the second part of the Transactions of the Society for 
the present year was ready for delivery to members. 

Mr. Meek exhibited specimens of Noctuide, Dianthcecia conspersa 
and allied species, from Ireland and the Isle of Man, together with 
what appeared to be a very remarkable variety of Gluppisia crenata 
from the latter locality. The Hon. T. De Grey exhibited Oxyptilus © 
letus from Suffolk; and Mr. Moore a portion of the stem of a creeper, 
Cocculus microcarpus, from Bombay, deformed with a large swelling, 
within which was a cavity containing three contiguons cases or cocoons 
enclosing the perfect beetles of a species of the curious thick-legged 
genus Sagra. 

Mr. Blackmore exhibited several boxes of insects collected by himself 
during the past winter and spring in Tangiers, amongst which were @ 
series of specimens of Anthocharis Eupheno, and a monstrous speci- 
men of Pimelia scabrosa with one of the antenne bifurcate from the 
second joint. Mr. J.J. Weir sent some further observations on the 
relation between the colour and edibility of Moths and their larve. 
Thus the remarkably coloured caterpillars of Cucullia Verbasci, one of 
the Spark Moths, were not only eaten as soon as their colour was 
developed, but the perfect moths were eaten. Hairy larve were 
avoided by birds, but other coloured larve appeared to enjoy immunity 
on account of their colour. 

The President read an extract from a letter from Borneo detailing 
instances of protective mimicry in two species of Spiders, one of which 
closely resembled the dropping of a bird. The Hon. T. De Grey 
stated that he had observed that the caterpillar of the Cinsia Fritillary 
not only resembled the leaf of the Narrow-leaved Plantain, on which 
it feeds, but the chrysalis is just like the seed of the same plant. 

Mr. Albert Miller exhibited some imbricated galls on Ammophila 
arundinacea from Aberdeen, made by an unknown insect. Mr. Teget- 
meier exhibited some impressions of Lepidopterous insects, made by 
transferring the scales to paper and colouring the body, and which had 
been sold as a new species of lithographic printing. 

Professor Westwood made some observations on some minute Acari 
found in the unopened buds of Black Currant trees, with an elon- 
gated cylindrical body and only four legs, and another species which 
forms small pustules on the leaves of Pear trees; these, with a third 
species which inhabits galls on the leaves of Lime trees, described 
some years since in France, he regarded as constituting a distinct tribe 
in the Acarid, and for which he proposed the name of Acarellus. 
[The Professor has, however, subsequently ascertained that Du Jardin 
(not Dejean, as stated by Mr. A. Miiller), has formed these insects 
into the genus Phytoptus, regarding them as full-grown animals, whilst 
a, still more recent writer has described them as the iarvz of an 8-legged 
genus of Mites named Typhlodromus. | 

The Secretary exhibited the woolly Oak galls of Cynips Ramuli, 
with the Gall-flies bred therefrom, communicated by Sir J. C. Jervoise 
from Horndean. 

Mr. Bates communicated 2 memoir, being the continuation of his 
“Enumeration of the Longicorn Beetles of the Amazons, containing 
the family Cerambycidz.” There were also read a memoir “ On a Col- 
lection of Butterflies sent by Mr. Ansell from South-western Africa,” 
by Mr. A. G. Butler; and ‘‘A List of the Hymenoptera captured by 
Mr. J. K. Lord in Egypt and Arabia, with descriptions of the new 
species,” by Mr. F. Walker. 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 
(CHAPTERS NOT IN WALTON.) 
No. 3. 

Rusricus.—See here, Civis, these poles and festoons of Ivy 
have an admirable efiect; they are quite a new feature to me 
in garden decoration. 

Horrator.—Nothing can be more simple. The poles, you 
see, are made of Larch wood, with the bark upon them. 
Before their insertion in the earth they should be partially 
burnt at the bottom, and have a painting of gas tar to prevent 
their rotting in the ground. A slender iron chain, which can 
be purchased at any ironmongev’s, is then fastened upon them, 
letting it hang down in festoons between the poles, which 
should be about 10 or 12 feet apart. Plant your Ivy against 
them—prefer strong plants of the Irish—in good rich loam, 
and supply them during the growing season with plenty of 
water; if a little quano be added to it twice a-week all the better. 
The Ivy will then soon run up the poles, and can be trained and 
tied to the chains. ; 

Synyra.—Should you be tempted to imitate such an orna- 
ment, Civis, I would venture to suggest an improvement by 
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planting some Wistaria sinensis, with which even you, towns- 
man as you are, must be well acquainted. I cannot imagine 
a more elegant, ornamental design than these festoons of Ivy, 
gracefully interwoven with the Wistaria’s lovely pendulous 
racemes of flowers lightly tied-in with the Ivy. 

Rusricus.—But are you sure of its being hardy? 
never seen it except when growing on a wall. 

Synvra.—I am quite sure of its hardiness, for I have known 
it growing as a standard in most exposed situations with per- 
fect immunity. Let me remind you that the success of this 
ornament depends greatly upon its being placed in an appro- 
priate position. 

Crv1s.—But is not the flower of the Wistaria very short- 
lived? I only remember to have seen it for a very brief time 
in spring. : 

Horrator.—Sylvia’s idea is an excellent one, and your objec- 
tion is plausible; but the Wistaria does flower to a certain 
extent a second time in the autumn, and by a judicious thin- 
ing-out of the flowers in the spring, and especially by their 
removal when faded, this second flowering season might be 
considerably increased and lengthened; but the foliage is in 
itself very elegant, and its peculiar green would well comport 
the Ivy. 

Rusticus.—Permit me to make a suggestion. As the Ivy, 
even with careful attention, must take some time to run up the 
poles and cover the chains, might not some of the elegant 
Clematises, of which there is now such a variety, be used? 

Horraror.—Undoubtedly, and any of the rapid-growing 
annual climbers might also be employed. One root of Ivy only 
need be planted, so that the other side of the pole might be 
used as suggested. 

Ricaarp.—Will you permit me to say, gentlemen, how we 
keep the Ivy so well regulated, and the leayes so fresh and 
green ? 

Crv1s.—The very inquiry I was about to make. 

Ricuarp.—Well, then, I simply take a pair of garden shears 
in March and cut off nearly every leaf, and as that is the sea- 
son in which it begins to grow, it only remains bare a very 
short time, and is quickly again covered with new green leaves, 
and is not permitted to grow too heavy or cumbrous-looking 
for the chains. 

Syzyza.—But there is a slight shower of rain; I, at least, 
must take shelter a moment in this evergreen arbour. 

Cryis.—What music there is in the sound of those rain drops 
falling so gently on these Laurels, suggesting thoughts of in- 
vigorating freshness! But see! what is that thrush about on 
that gravel walk, thumping his beak so violently upon a stone ? 

Sytvza.—As the rain has a little abated, let us approach a 
little nearer and see. Nay, friend Civis, you will not alarm 
him, birds are so accustomed to be well treated in our garden, 
that they are not the same timid, shrinking creatures that they 
are in many. : 

Rusticus.—See, he is breaking the shell of a snail by re- 
peated thumps on the stone, and is preparing a rich feast for 
his hungry nestlings. 

Horrator.—And thus relieving ug of one of the worst of the 
many enemies of which gardeners have to complain. I have 
had to fight many a hard battle with Richard, until I appeased 
his wrath by purchasing some netting to protect the Straw- 
berries ; but even now I believe he would gladly extirpate their 
nests did he not know that such a robbery would involve his 
dismissal. 

Ctvis.—And is the netting expensive ? 

_ Rusticus.—That is a question which I can answer, having 
just purchased an ample supply at one penny the square yard, 
cheap enough you will acknowledge, and readily obtained. 

Ctvis.—How beautiful that ray of sun light, now that the 
shower is over, slants between the branches of that elegant 
shrub, with its pendulous branches sweeping the lawn with its 
kirtle of green like a fairy queen on the day of her coronation ! 
What is its name ? 

Horrator.—That is the Cedrus Deodara, a native of Nepaul, 
introduced into England in 1822. 

Rusticus.—And which I believe not many years hence is 
destined to effect a wonderful change in the English landscape, 
for I am greatly mistaken if it will not supersede the Larch 
and Fir, being much better suited to England from its freedom 
from disease and perfect hardihood, except in very draughty 
Situations. 

Syzyra.—And what an elegant contrast it forms to its brother 
of Lebanon; the one light, pendulous, and drooping, the other 
dark, solemn, and majestic. 


I have 


Roustricus.—The rays of the setting sun remind me that it is 
time that Civis and I must say farewell, and thank you for this 
delicious stroll.—Horrator. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE PEAR TREE. 
No. 4. 

ZEUZERA ZSCULI, Woop Lrorarp Morn. It has been called 
by entomologists PHALmNA NocTruA mscuLI, P. NocTUA PYRINA, 
Bompyx zscuuus, B. prrinus, PHanmna cossus, P. BomByx 
ZESCULI, and Cossus SCULI. 

We have just received the following communication :— 

“Tam sorry to say we are much infested here (Ilford, Essex) 
with a tree-boring grub. I have just cut outsix of these grubs 
from as many Pear trees in Mr. Thompson’s young orchard 
plantation of pyramids. They also attack the Apple and 
Quince trees as well as the Pear. Inthe course of last year 
Icut out as many as twelve or fourteen from the three sorts of 
trees mentioned. They usually attack the main stem of the 
tree, and are, as you are doubtless aware, very destructive, fre- 
quently eating away almost the entire substance of the wood, 
so that a high wind breaks it completely off, perhaps not more 
than 9 inches or 1 foot from the ground, and sometimes 3 or 
4 feet from the bottom. 

‘‘Mr. Thompson wrote me in 1868 saying that you had pro- 
mised to pay a visit here to view the young orchard. I trust 
such visit has not been abandoned, as I think you would be 
pleased with the trees, of which we have now about 2050, all 
pyramids, and of which this is the fifth summer. The Apples 
have hitherto borne but little, but the Pears have done so for 
several years, and we have this year a very fair crop of Louise 
Bonne of Jersey and Beurré d’Amanlis Pears.” 

The grub enclosed was the caterpillar of the Wood Leopard 
moth, Zeuzera esculi. 

From the end of June to the commencement of August, 
according to the temperature of the season, this moth may be 
found clinging to trees, especially the Lime. Its specific name, 
from Aisculus, a Horse-chertnut, is singularly inapplicable, as 
it frequents that tree less than any other. It is white, covered 
with bluish-black spots, as represented in our drawing; the 
antenne short, tapering to a fine point. The female is fully 
twice as large as the male, often measuring nearly 3 inches 
across the expanded fore-wings. She is also easily distinguished 
from the male by haying her antenn only woolly at their base, 
but at the upper part simple; whereas the antenne of the 
male are feathered at the base on each side. The thorax is 
white and woolly, marked by six blue-black spots. She is 
furnished with a long oyipositor, or egg-depositor, admirably 
adapted for inserting her eggs in the cracks of the bark of trees, 
on the wood of which the caterpillar feeds. To the Pear, 
Apple, Hazel, Walnut, Elm, Lime, and other trees, even the 
Holly, it is most destructive, burrowing holes into them, 
destroying their sap vessels, and forming reservoirs for wet to 
lodge in and promote decay. 

The caterpillar is white, tinged with yellow, and spotted with 
black; its head being horny, with black patches upon it, and 
on the seyment of the body next to it. Its length is about 
2 inches when full grown. It is hatched in August, and attains 
its full size in the June following. It then enters the pupa 
state, becoming a reddish-brown chrysalis, in a. cocoon formed 
of the dust of the wood which, as a2 caterpillar, it gnawed down 
in working its passage. From this cocoon, as already stated, 
the moth comes forth, either at the end of June or some tim 
between that and the beginning of August. : 

The chrysalis is of a reddish-brown colour, and has a cylin- 
drical longish body, the abdominal segments with transverse 
rows of small points directed backwards, by which it is enabled 
to push itself forward to the outlet when ready to assume its 
imago or moth form. The head of the chrysalis is armed also 
with a short hard point, by which it opens a way to escape from 
the cocoon. Our jig. 3, for which, as well as for the other cuts, 
wo are indebted to Professor Westwood’s- drawing in the ‘‘ Gar- 
deners’ Magazine of Botany,” represents a chrysalis case from 
which the moth has escaped by a slit down the front part of 
the upper side, and by the head-piece becoming detached. 

In making its attacks, the caterpillar generally perforates a 
hole in the side of a branch, and eats its way upwards in a 
perpendicular direction, following the course of the pith; but 
in a case we have seen exhibited by F. J. Graham, Esq., of 
Cranford, the insect, instead of taking at once a perpendicular 
course, ate its way all round a branch, keeping just under the 
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surface of the bark, and devouring the wood to such a depth 
that the limb was weakened and blown off by the wind. After 
making its horizontal circuit it then worked its way perpendi- 
cularly in the ordinary way. 


Fig.1.—The female moth, life-size, with her ovipositor protruded. 


The way generally recommended for the destruction of this 
devastator, is to blow tobacco smoke into the holes. This 
might do very well in cases where the insect is near the orifice, 
and the burrow is shallow; but in cases where it extends to the 
length of 1, 2, or 3 feet, it will be impossible to reach it by this 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2.—The caterpillar within the tunnel it works in the tree. The 
roundish mass beneatk the caterpillar is the woody dust it leaves behind, 
and of which it forms its cocoon. 


mode. The only sure course which suggests itself is to wait 
till the period in June, when the grub has gone into the chry- 
salis state, and its powers of further destructiveness have 
ceased, and then to plug up theholes. This will either suffocate 
it, or it will effectually prevent it from emerging, as in the 
imago state it is incapable of eating its way out. In this way 
the reproduction of that individual at least would be prevented. 
The common house sparrow is a great enemy oi this moth. 


FORMING A FLOWER GARDEN.—No. 2. 
THE DESIGN. 
@ Very complicated geometrical patterns are, as a rule, to be 
avoided, for unless the resources of a garden are fully equal to 
its requirements such designs are rarely to be seen without 
some flaw in the colouring, or some bed whose ragged appear- 
ance tells of a failure in the supply of plants in spring. It is 
well, therefore, when deciding upon a degien, to bear in mind 


the means which the gardens afford of filling the beds satis- 
factorily. A few well-filled beds are far preferable to the most 
elegant design to which the gardener is unable to do full justice 
from insufficient means. Moreover, the design of a flower 
garden should be strictly in keeping with its surroundings; for 
instance, a terrace garden with its formal accessories should 
certainly be severely geometrical, while in a shrubbery garden 
a somewhat more irregular style might be adopted with advan- 
tage. As a fair example of this style 1 give the plan of the 
flower garden at Egerton House. It is about half an acre in 
extent, and is in the centre of the shrubbery. The centre of 
the garden is traversed by a wide walk leading from the house 
to the bottom of the pleasure grounds, and when the garden 
was made, a circular space 60 yards in diameter was allowed, 
but the walk was to be retained, as well as the two large Oaks, 
one on each side of it, so that a suitable design had to be worked 
out in such a manner that the shade of the Oaks might be 
avoided as much as possible. In practice I have found the 
accompanying plan answer very well; and it is worthy of note 
here that the plants in the large circular beds 17 and 42 are 
invariably of the kinds known as fine-foliaged plants. A line 
of Christine Pelargonium between the inner band of Gnaphalium 
and the Farfugium has been tried, but was not very successful. 
From my experience of these beds, I would never depend on 
anything but fine-foliaged plants in beds at all shaded by trees. 

Another important point is the maintenance of a sufficient 
proportion of turf among the beds, which should not be crowded, 
but should have a sufficient breadth of nature’s green around 
them to afford an agreeable relief, whereby the brilliancy of 
their colours will be much enhanced. To no style does this 
principle more forcibly apply than to those large single beds 
from 50 to 100 feet in diameter which are occasionally to be 
met with; such beds are a flower garden in themselves, and 
when skilfully managed are very beautiful, but to be effective 
they require a wide expanse of turf around them; for if large 
beds, like these, are placed in a confined position, surrounded 
by shrubs or narrow walks, they are far more likely to strike 
the eye as huge blots than as masses of floral beauty. 

With regard to the shape of flower beds, sharp angular forms 
ure to be avoided as far as practicable, as they are difficult to 
fill well, and their hard abrupt outlines stand out boldly and 
uncompromisingly. Very different from this is the soft flow 
of a scroll partaking of the character of Hogarth’s line of beauty, 
or the graceful sweep of a circle, pleasant to look upon from 
whatever side it is viewed. Scroll patterns, however, though 
very beautiful, must be adopted with caution, as in most in- 
stances, to do full justice to their graceful outlines, more space 
is required than for any other style; for if the curves of the 
scrolls approach each other so closely as to leave but little 
space for turf or gravel, the colouring is apt to appear crowded 
and confused. 

THE PLANTS. 

In a selection of the most suitable plants for flower beds, 
many kinds grown entirely for the beauty of their foliage justly 
claim a leading position, and from their undoubted excellence 
and great utility we gladly accept and welcome them as almost 
indispensable aids in enabling us to carry out our designs. 
Their excellencies are many. ‘They offer to the artist many 
shades of colour not to be obtained from blossom; some soft 
and subdued charming neutral tints which are most useful to 
tone down or divide the glowing brightness of their more showy 
neighbours; while others, by their bright and gorgeous colour- 
ing, not only rival the gayest flowers, but owing to their greater 
stability and immunity from many of those evils to which the 
blooms from their frailty are liable, not unfrequently take the 
place of flowering plants, and in some gardens to a much 
greater extent than I like to see; for, after all, the blossoms of 
flowers possess a soft and refined beauty unapproached by 
foliage, and therefore the more flowering plants we can intro- 
duce with safety the more general will be the appreciation of 
the entire design. 

GREY-LEAVED Puants.—To our old friend Cerastiwn tomen- 
tosum must be awarded the leading position as the best dwarf 
plant of its colour for an edging or front row. When well 
managed nothing can surpass it, as it makes a dense growth, 
yet is prevented by its multitudinous leaves and shoots from 
appearing at all heavy, and it becomes a neat compact mass 
of pearly grey, which is most effective next to turf. Ceras- 
tium should always be transplanted once a-year; it strikes 
root freely from cuttings in the open air in spring and autumn, 
and such young plants are best, as they quickly meet if 
planted an inch or two apart, but if-old plants are retained 
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they should be lifted early in March, and the soil either re- 
newed, or renovated with leaf mould or rotten dung. Planted 
in this, the old plants grow throughout the summer with re- 
newed vigour; but if this is not done, and they are kept in 
the soil for two successive seasons, they suffer very much from 


the heat during the second summer, and brown leaves and a 
starved appearance are the results. 

Cerastium Biebersteini I do not like so well, though it is 
useful for an edging to large beds or bold masses of foliage ; 
but even for such a purpose it is surpassed in the opinion of 


FLOWER GARDEN AT EGERTON HOUSE. 


1, 16, 8, 9. Heliotrope Beauty of the Boudoir. 

2, 15, 7, 10. The diamonds are marked out with Vinca major elegant- 
issima. Inside the Vinca in the diamonds is a row of Iresine Herbstii, 
and the centre of each diamond is filled with Pelargonium Crystal 
Palace Gem. The four central half-diamonds contain Lobelia speciosa, 
and the remaining three at each end are filled with Pelargonium Adonis 
or Little David. 

8, 14, 60, 6, 11, 35. Cerastium tomentosum next the turf, Pelargonium 
Christine in the centre. . 

4, 5, 12, 13. A row of Centaurea ragusina down the centre, a row of 
Coleus Verschaffelti on each side of the Centaurea, with a row of Lobelia 
speciosa outside of both rows of the Coleus, making five rows in all. 

34, 36, 59, 61. Three rows of Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock, forming a broad 
band along the centre of each bed, with Lobelia speciosa on each side. 

39. Pelargonium Stella. 64, Pelargonium Cybister. 

37, 41, 62, 66. Pelargonium Minimum Nosegay. 

38, 40, 68, 65. Pelargonium Flower of Spring (silver variegated). 

17, 42. These beds are shaded very much by the large Oak trees, 67 and 
68, they are therefore always filled with fine-foliaged plants in the follow- 
ing way.—A broad band of Gnaphalium lanatum next the turf, next this 
is an equally broad band of Iresine Herbstii, then comes a narrow band 
of eeubabura lanatum surrounding the central mass of Farfugium 
grande, 


83, 58. Mixed Verbenas. 

82,57. These beds have a large mass of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis in 
the centre, surrounded by a row of variegated Ageratum ; next this isa 
row of Coleus Verschaffelti, with a row of Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock next 
the turf. 

22,47. In these beds is a broad band of Pelargonium Golden Chain at 4, 
not taken all round, but narrowing off, as shown in the plan, and the 
remainder of the beds, B, contains a bold mass of scarlet Lobelia. 

25,50. Silver-variegated Pelargonium Perfection. 

24, 26, 49, 51. Verbena Purple King. 

28, 27, 43, 52. Variegated Pelargcnium Manglesii. 

20, 54. Calceolaria Aurea Floribunda. 

29, 46. Calceolaria Prince of Orange. 

19. Pelargonium Amy Hogg. 21. Waltham Seedling Pelargonium. 

28. Pelargonium Rebecca. 3), Pelargonium Provost. 

58. Pelargonium Black Dwarf. 55. Pelargonium Lady Constance 
Grosvenor. 

44. Pelargonium Sir J. Paxton. 45. Pelargonium Le Grand. 

The side beds 18, 31, 43, 56 have three rows in front, the first of Cen- 
taurea ragusina, the second Perilla, and the third either a yellow or orange 
Calceolaria. These three rows stretch from end to end of the beds, just 
filling the narrow parts, and in the remaining spaces are grouped scarlet 
and crimson varieties of Pelargoniums. 
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many by Gnaphalium lanatum, a strong-growing but most 
useful plant, as, owing to the trailing recumbent character of 
its long flexible growth, by close attention to pinching and 
pegging it becomes one of our neatest bedders. Its handsome 
foliage, of a peculiar soft grey tint, is very telling next deep 
crimson or pink. One other grey-leaved plant, Centaurea ragu- 
sina, will complete my selection. It is the best plant of its 
elass for a central, or third or fourth row. It is quite hardy, 
but as neat young plants are altogether preferable for bedding 
purposes, an annual supply must either be raised from cuttings 
or seed. By making cuttings as early in July as possible, and 
keeping them in a moderate even temperature, they will strike 
root as freely as a Pelargonium. If the stock is obtained from 
seed it must be sown in January, as the seedlings are very 
green at first, and require a considerable time before they 
equal in appearance plants raised from cuttings. For my own 
part, I very much prefer cuttings, for when once well rooted 
they may be wintered with the greatest ease in a dry cold 
pit. Cuttings of this plant also root in a brisk moist heat 
in spring. 

I have selected these plants as being decidedly the best of 
all in their section; they are of the highest excellence, their 
merits having been thoroughly tried and their stability proved 
in a variety of seasons. 

CRIMSON-LEAVED Puants I shall take next. Coleus Ver- 
schaffelti worthily comes first, for now the excitement caused 
by the much-vaunted splendour of its descendants has subsided, 
our old favourite remains master of the field, the splendour of 
ifs rich-coloured foliage never having been approached, much 
less equalled by any of them. And here I would observe, that my 
experience of this class of plants leads me to the conclusion, 
that no fine-foliaged plant possessing maculated leaves is ever 
so useful as those of a rich self-colour for bedding purposes. 
I have tried most of the new varieties of Coleus, and find that 
while Verschaffelti is undoubtedly the best for forming rich 
masses, or as lines in a ribbon border, yet nearly all the newer 
kinds are useful if grown in pots, trained in a conical shape 
2 or 3 feet high, and then turned out into beds to form mixed 
groups, or as a background for brighter colours. 

Of the Jresines, acuminata has fine, broad, handsome foliage, 
and will very likely supersede Herbstii, but of this I am by no 
means certain, as Herbstii ig a fine plant when grown in a 
deep, rich, cool soil. It is most effective when next foliage of 
a similar character, such as that of Vinca major elegantissima, 
or Gnaphalium lanatum. Of Lindeni I must not yet venture 
to offer an opinion ; if its very elegant foliage only prove bright 
enough in colour it is likely to be a great acquisition. Ama- 
ranthus melancholicus ruber grown in a warm, sheltered situ- 
ation, and pegged closely, makes a fine crimson mass, and is 
very telling next bright yellow. Perilla nankinensis with its 
rich, dark, chocolate leaves, often changing to a fine bronze in 
autumn, is a first-class bedding plant; its young stems are 
very flexible, so that it may either be pegged closely and kept 
pinched to form a dwarf edging, or it may be had of any 
height up to a foot. 

Gop anp Sinver VARIEGATED Pranrs.—Among these we have 
in the very elegant Arabis lucida variegata a perfect gem, not 
more than 2 or 3 inches high, and quite hardy. Arabis alpina 
variegata is also useful. It is a stronger grower than the 
former. Cuttings made in October and wintered in a cold pit, 
make useful plants for the following summer. Next these 
comes Polemonium ceruleum variegatum, a beautiful silvery- 
variegated hardy plant, with elegant Fern-like foliage. This is 
one of the most useful plants in its section; it is best pro- 
pagated by division of the crowns in spring, and in order to 
increase the stock quickly the plants should be potted in 
autumn, and wintered in a cold pit. Another useful plant is 
Koniga variegata. I have frequently used this between plants 
of Lady Plymouth Pelargonium; it grows quickly and has the 
appearance of a fringe of lace around the Pelargoniums, and is 
easily cut away as the Pelargoniums make growth. Vinca 
major elegantissima is a valuable bedding plant, which by 
judicious pinching and pegging becomes a sheet of pale yellow 
a few inches high. It requires constant attention, as it grows 
quickly, but it well repays one for all the care bestowed upon 
it. Chrysanthemum Sensation and Ageratum variegatum are 
alike useful; both are easily propagated, and both bear pegging 
and pinching well. The Variegated Japanese Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera aureo-reticulata) also makes an elegant bedding plant, 
if propagated in spring, potted singly in 3-inch pots, and 
kept in heat and with the growth constantly pinched, so as to 
form the plants into neat, compact, little bushes. These do 
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admirably for a line in a ribbon border, but they require con- 
stant pinching throughout the summer. All plants of this 
kind possessing a long trailing habit should never be sufiered 
to produce long shoots when planted in flower beds, but should, 
by pinching-off the tips of the young growth, be brought as 
near to the appearance of a regular bedding plant as possible. 

MrscELuangous Puants.—Of these, Heliotrope Beauty of the 
Boudoir, with its very dark foliage and abundance of grey 
flowers, forms charming neutral beds. To have this in bloom 
early, the plants must be propagated the previous autumn and 
wintered singly in thumb pots. Spring-struck plants are fre- 
quently as large when plarted in the beds, but they are much 
later in coming into flower. 

The tall Scarlet Lobelias are good in groups, or for back rows 
in ribbon borders; they donot open their flowers, it is true, 
till late in the season, but their dark stems and foliage are very 
effective, and when the spikes of deep rich scarlet flowers do 
expand, nothing can be finer, and yet how seldom are they 
seen. Their culture is mostsimple; pack the old stools closely 
in pans or boxes in autumn, winter in a cold pit, avoiding 
much damp, and early in March divide the old plants, potting 
the offsets singly in small pots. These, placed in any position 
under glass where they can have abundance of light and air, 
as in a pit, frame, or cool house, become nice plants by May. 
Care must be taken to guard them from the ravages of snails, 
which are very fond of the young succulent shoots. 

Another useful member of this family, of more lowly growth, 
is Lobelia speciosa. Coming early into bloom, and continuing 
in great beauty throughout summer, it forms a dense even 
mass of deep blue, and is everywhere welcomed and admired. 
It may be useful to some if I advert to two or three different 
methods of culture. The simplest way of all to obtain a stock 
is to sow a bed on a wsrm border early in September. The 
young seedlings are protected in winter with a frame having 
glass lights, which are covered with mats and litter in hard 
frosts; the plants are slightly thinned, but nothing more is 
done till they are taken up with a trowel and planted in the 
flower beds in May. This plan answers very well for gardens 
in which an early display is not required, otherwise the usual 
plan of sowing seed in pans placed in heat in March is prefer- 
able. In gardens having very poor soil, where strong plants 
are required, I know no better way than to place a glazed 
frame on a mild hotbed, fill it to within 3 inches of the glass 
with light, rich, sandy soil, settle this gently down with the 
back of a spade, and prick out the young seedlings 2 inches 
apart. Wash the glass lights with a thin mixture of lime and 
water for shading, sprinkle the plants twice a-day with warm 
water, and give a thorough watering when necessary, and a 
little air on hot days. Whon the plants are growing freely, 
more and more air may be given, till the lights are drawn en- 
tirely off, care being taken that the tender foliage is not 
scorched by the sun. Seedlings so treated grow with amazing 
rapidity, and some care has to be exercised that the plants do 
not become too robust, and so, when removed to the flower 
beds, continue to grow too strongly. 

The method I prefer to all others is to select a dozen or two 
of plants from a late batch of seedlings or cuttings, to pot 
them singly in 3-inch pots, and plunge them in the open gar- 
den till the end of August, when they are taken up and shifted 
into 5-inch pots, and then plunged to the rim in coal ashes till 
October; they are then taken into the houses along with the 
other bedding stock. In the following February they are fur- 
nished with a good crop of cuttings, and the required quantity 
of young plants is raised with the greatest ease. By shifting 
the stock plants in the end of August, ample time is afforded 
for them to become thoroughly established in the 5-inch pots 
before they are housed. I lay some stress on this, because 
Lobelias shifted late in autumn are very liable to damp off. 

Viola cornuta is another very useful plant of most easy 
culture. In order to insure a lasting summer display, cuttings 
must be taken in March, and the young plants planted in the 
flower beds in a deep rich soil at the same time as the other 
bedding plants. It grows freely, and soon becomes a mass of 
bloom of a peculiarly fresh and pleasing appearance. 

This selection of plants may be thought a small one, but if 
to these are added the splendid varieties of bedding Pelargo- 
niums now in cultivation, together with Verbenas and Calceo- 
larias, ample materials of all shades of colour may be had in 
sufficient variety to fill a design, however large, in the most 
satisfactory manner. Of the relative merits of Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas, and Calceolarias I shall say nothing, as they have 
been fully treated of in former papers, but will next proceed to 
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Consider the arrangement of the plants.—Epwarp Lucxuourst, 
Egerton House Gardens, Kent. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Tae third Show this year of the Royan Oxrorpsuire Hortt- 
CULTURAL Socimry, will be held on Tuesday, July 19th, and 
three following days, in the Observatory grounds, Oxford, by 
kind permission of the Radcliffe Observer, and the amounts 
in prizes offered are as follows—viz., for Plants, £35 7s. 6d.; 
Cut Flowers, £26 3s.; Fruit and Vegetables, £12 12s.; Cot- 
tagers’ prizes, £36 17s. 6d.; in all £120 10s. The Rovan 
Horricunroran Socrrry will hold their fourth provincial Show 
at the same time and place, and prizes amounting to nearly 
£800 will be given away. The band of the Royal Artillery 
from Woolwich will play daily under the direction of Mr. J. 
Smythe, as well as the band of the Oxfordshire Militia. The 
following railway companies have kindly consented to convey 
plants from the Exhibition free of charge, providing they re- 
main the property of the person who transmitted them to the 
Exhibition—viz., Great Northern, Great Western, London and 
North Western, London and South Western, and Midland. 
The Exhibition will be open on Tuesday, the 19th July, at 
2 o’clock P.m., and on the three following days at 10 o’clock 
AM. The terms of admission are—for the first day, 3s. 6d. 
(if purchased on or before Monday, July 18th) ; on the days of 
Exhibition, first day, 5s.; second day, 2s. 6d., third and fourth 
days, 1s. Gardeners can obtain admission as follows—on pro- 
duce their masters’ cards—viz., first day, 2s. 6d.; second 

ay 1s. 


Tae Frurr Commirree or tHE Royan HorricunTuRAL 
Socrery will meet at Oxford on Wednesday next, July 20th, at 
11 o’Clock 4.u., to examine such fruits and vegetables as may 
be sent for their opinion, 


THE drought has been go great about London, and 
forage so scarce, that cow-keepers are eagerly purchasing the 
weeds grown in the Royal Horticultural Society’s garden at’ 
Chiswick, for cattle food. The weeds are unusually fine, 
certainly, having been undisturbed for the last year or two; 
and it is gratifying to see how even its misfortunes can be 
turned to good account for the Society’s benefit. 


—— Tue “German village” trees have again made their 
appearance in Trafalgar Square, dotted about much in the way 
children do their mimic toys. Is it solicitude for the beauties 
of the National Gallery that these terrace trees are not placed 
on the only public terrace London possesses ? or is it that those 
in authority do not know how to make the best use of the 
objects they are entrusted with? Last year we suggested that 
some of these trees should be placed on the terrace above, 
where they would form an effective line of green in front of 
the National Gallery; but we presume some arbiter of taste 
dec the decorative department of the metropolis who knows 

etter. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

See that in this department weeds are not allowed to seed 
amongst growing crops, such as Potatoes and Asparagus, 
where, from the Juxuriance that surrounds them, they are 
apt to elude detection till they have deposited their seeds; at- 
tention in proper time to such matters entails not one-tenth of 
the labour that neglect ultimately does. As soon as cater- 
pillars attack any of the Cabbage tribe, give a slight dredging 
with white hellebore powder in the morning. Make a sow- 
ing of Hast Ham Cabbage for early spring use, and a late 
sowing of Coleworts. Pay strict attention to early crops of 
Celery ; let them be gone over with the hand, and all offsets 
taken off, and where practicable let it have a thorough drench- 
ing with dung water, after which, on the following day, give a 
slight earthing-up to prevent evaporation. Plant out suc- 
Cession crops of it. People sometimes com)lain of their 
Celery ‘‘ running ;” Celery plants removed in a gross state need 
little more than drought to bring on the flowering habit. Sow 
another bed of Endive forthwith. Make a small sowing of 
Harly Frame Peas. If the autumn be fine, they may be useful. 
Make a2 sowing of White Stone Turnips. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Attend to previous directions in regard to thinning and 
stopping the young shoots of all trained fruit trees, and now 
make the final thinning of Peaches and Nectarines, of course 
leaying the heaviest crop on the mogt vigorous trees and 


strongest branches. As a general rule no two fruit should be 
left together. Plums of the large kinds, as well as the finer 
sorts of Pears, should also be thinned if the crop is too heavy, 
Young Peach and Apricot trees when making over-vigorous 
leaders should haye the points of the branches shortened to 
encourage them to make other shoots less vigorous, and of a 
fruitful character, which will obviate the necessity of shorten- 
ing them back at the winter pruning. Strawberries will require 
frequent waterings in this dry weather. Place netting over the 
plants to protect them from birds, and it will also be very 
beneficial in partially shading the fruit from the midday sun. 
Layer the runners in 3-inch pots. For this purpose prepare a 
compost of two parts of friable yellow loam and one part of 
well-decomposed dung, with the addition of a tenth part of the 
whole of charred material. Take care that the pots are well 
drained, and have them placed on a south aspect, and on 
boards or slates raised a few inches above the surface of the 
ground, to prevent the worms getting into them. All spare 
runners may be cut away, and keep the plants free from weeds. 
Thin and stop shoots of Figs as soon as they have made a 
growth of about 6 inches; and remove all useless growth from 
Vines, keep the fruit close to the wall, and shaded by the 
foliage from the sun. 
FLOWER GARDEN. : 

The Roses are the great attraction here at present, and these 
should be frequently looked over, removing decaying flowers, 
&e., which, if allowed to hang on the plants, have a very un- 
sightly appearance. Now is the best season for observing the 
effect of the arrangement of colours, &c., and if any alteration 
is deemed necessary it should be carefully noted. This will 
greatly facilitate its execution at the proper season. Proceed 
with the propagation of favourite sorts which it may be desir- 
able to increase either by budding or cuttings. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Teas, Chinas, and Bourbons are generally preferred 
on their own roots, and firm, short-jointed shoots of these root 
very freely at this season; but to insure success they should be 
afforded a slight bottom heat, be carefully shaded, and not kept 
too warm until they emit roots: They will, however, root under 
a hand-glass on a shady border. Remove suckers from worked 
plants. Cut-back the shoots of the autumn-flowering varieties 
to the most promising eye, as soon as all the flowers are ex- 
panded and begin to fade. If manure water cannot conveniently 
be given, stir the surface soil with a fork and apply a good 
sprinkling of guano, the strength of which will be washed 
down to the roots, and will serve the same purpose as manure 
water. Slugs must be sharply looked after, otherwise plants 
to which they are partial will be very likely to be injured. 
The propagation of flowers for masses is a most important 
matter, and much depends on its being performed in due time. 
Tf stove plants for the ensuing year are propagated and potted- 
off too late, they will not be easily preserved during the winter. 
A bed should be prepared in an open situation where constant 
attention can be given. The soil should be free and rather 
sandy, and should be made somewhat fine, as is usual for cut- 
tings, and a canvas screen should be always at hand to ward 
off continued sunshine. After the bed is made particularly 
level in order to equalise the moisture by watering or other- 
wise, a number of striking-glasses should be placed ready to 
cover the cuttings as they come to hand, for after all it must 
be progressive work. Choice Verbenas, Calceolarias, Pelar- 
goniums, Petunias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Pentstemons, Mule 
Pinks, Picotees, double Wallflowers, with numerous other mass 
or border flowers may be successively put ir, as cuttings of a 
proper character can be obtained. They should be slightly 
watered when put in, and should receive a slight shading in 
sunshine for the first month, after which they may be gradu- 
ally inured both to sunshine and air. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Follow up shifting with such of the hardwooded tribes as 
require it. A turfy compost of three parts sandy heath soil of 
a fibrous and rather lumpy character, and one part sound loam 
of a similar texture, will suit the majority. The more tender 
kinds will require lumps of charcoal, stone, or crocks introduced 
occasionally until near the surface of the pot. Let every at- 
tention possible be paid to the most thorough drainage; this 
cannot be too complete, taking care especially to use very 
hollow crocks at the bottom, for if these lie too flat and be- 
come closed up, it matters little how much depth of drainage 
material is upon them, all will be stagnation. Some of the 
stove plants that have recently been brought into the conser= 
vatory will require attention to prevent their being injured by 
damp if cloudy weather should occur, and it will probably be 
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necessary to use slight fires occasionally for the purpose of 
drying the atmosphere of the house. The propriety of this 
will, however, greatly depend upon circumstances, for in small 
well-ventilated houses damp will hardly be troublesome, whereas 
in lofty houses with but little ventilation, and the roofs over- 
grown with climbers, it may be so to a very great extent. 
But at this season there is nothing to fear from cold, and air 
should be freely admitted at every favourable opportunity, 
using every care to keep the atmosphere of the house as dry 
as possible, and keeping the plants clear of decaying flowers. 
Considerable care will also be necessary in watering recently 
repotted specimens, whether of the soft or hard wooded class, 
asin the case of cloudy weather they will require very little 
water, and will be speedily injured by a careless supply. Con- 
tinue to carefully regulate the growth of twiners, but avoid 
tying them too closely, and allow them to grow according to 
their natural habits as much as circumstances will permit. 
Examine the border plants frequently for insects, which, if 
allowed their own way at this season, soon injure the young 
tender growth. The Luculias are matchless subjects for the 
conservatory borders and are deserving of every care, but they 
are very subject to black thrips. Tobacco smoke is the most 
effectual remedy for this pest.—W. Kranz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


On the evening of this, the 9th inst., we have had thunder, 
but little rain, though it has fallen heavily in some places in 
the neighbourhood. In summer, especially, we often notice 
that the cloud breaks on the height, and sheds its contents in 
the valleys. In winter, the heights get their share more regu- 
larly. However, the showers which we have had, though as yet 
doing little to fill reservoirs, have refreshed vegetation, and 
even the lawn, beginning to be brown, is putting on its bright 
green livery. As a commencement, we are having trough 
piping placed round our pits, that the water from them, as well 
as houses, may be conveyed to a clean-water tank. The water 
from these pits was not lost formerly, as it fell on firm ground, 
so sloping that the rains ran to cesspools, whence it was con- 
veyed in pipes to a pond concealed from view. We thus from 
roadways, &c., obtained a quantity of water, but it required 
to stand some time to become clear. We shall now have more 
clean water, and will just have so much jess in the pond. 

Celery.—The cloudy days, helped by occasional drizzles, 
enabled us to plant out a good deal in beds, generally three 
rows in a 4-feet bed. As some of our coadjutors say, there is 
no difficulty in earthing it up by placing light boards between 
the rows, and moving the boards as the earthing-up proceeds. 
We have long dispensed with the boards, even when we have 
had from four to six rows across a bed, and, provided each 
plant is nicely cleaned at the base, and then loosely tied, the 
earth can be easily applied without the help of boards. The 
earth is merely well pulverised and squeezed to the plants a 
little by the hand. In stiff soils, and where slugs and worms 
are apt to be troublesome, it is a good plan to have semicircular 
pieces of old spouting, say 18 inches long, of tin or zinc, made 
on purpose, two to be placed round and pretty close to each 
plant, the interior to be filled with ashes, and then the space 
between with earth, drawing up the pieces of pipe as you go 
along. This plan is one of the best for preventing slugs and 
snails marking the Celery. 

Our Celery beds have been filled until now with bedding 
plants, dwarf Peas, and Potatoes, and now they have had an 
addition of very rotten dung, made moderately firm before 
planting. For large Celery, rather rank dung may be used. 
When sweet, crisp Celery is desired, all rank dung should be 
mixed with the soil at the bottom, if used at all, and sweet 
dung mixed with soil near the surface. On the ridges we have 
had rows of Peas, but the dry weather has caused some of them 
to come to maturity earlier than we wished, and as some rows 
were removed we used branches laid across the bed to give a 
flickering shade until the air became cooler, and the clouds 
gave a little more shade. After one good watering at planting, 
we must be satisfied with a few surface sprinklings. Our 
plants would not have required the latter if they had been 
better established with good balls before turning out, as we 
generally have them; but in the press of matters only part of 
what is planted reveived the usual attention, and therefore 
they feel the moving more at first. Our later crops will be 
more independent in this respect, and where water is scarce it 
will ever be easier to water a bed somewhat thickly planted 
than the same plants spread over a large space. Such plants 
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forming good balls, with young fibres bristling all round them 
like a wig, when well watered some hours before lifting, will re- 
quire comparatively little watering when transferred to sunk 
beds or trenches. 

Cucumbers.—Our earliest, in a pit heated by hot water, have 
been all that could be desired, but twice they have had a little 
fly, and what was worse, they were attacked with red spider. 
The latter was mostly our own fault, as three times suc- 
cessively we put a row of Strawberry plants on a shelf close to 
the apex, and thus got Strawberries to ripen and colour well 
some days earlier than we could have ripened them elsewhere. 
The dryness, so necessary to full flavour, prevented us syringing 
near the top of the pit—in fact, we could syringe but little, hence 
the presence of the red spider. These Strawberry pots were taken 
there merely to hasten the swelling of the fruit, as it was all 
set and swelling previously. On taking away the Strawberry- 
shelf we cut off the leaves of the Cucumbers most affected with 
the spider, and then two or three smokings with tobacco paper 
and syringings with clear soft-soap water, removed all trace of 
the insects, and the plants now look as healthy and vigorous 
as they did at first. We had planted out a few more in case 
the plants had shown signs of exhaustion. 

A few of the details of treatment may be given. The pit is 
nearly 6 feet wide, with a space shut off inside of about half 
that width. As we wanted Cucumbers soon aiter planting 
out in spring, we considered that width too much. We there- 
fore kept our plants in rather large pots, banked-up all round 
with sweet hot dung to within an inch of the rims of the pots. 
When fairly established the bed was surfaced all over so as to 
be level with, and frequently to cover the rim of the pot, 
the pot itself being filled with rich compost. Roots now come 
from the top of the bed and run along the surface of the bed, 
and a sprinkling of fresh rich compost has been spread over 
them two or three times. The curbing cf the roots by the pots 
caused the early fruit to swell better, and prevented over- 
luxuriance, and the pots, though now concealed, do something 
still to secure fruitfulness and moderate growth in such little 
space. With elevated span-roofed or lean-to houses with a 
good length of roof, we should consider such cramping of the 
roots unnecessary, unless where early results were wanted. 
We can produce Cucumbers plentifully enough in the usual 
low pits and frames, but in general, and especially for all large, 
vigorous-growing kinds, the pit and the frame are poor sub- 
stitutes for the house with the more elevated roof, and where 
the most of the work can be done by the operator standing 
beneath the stems and foliage of the plants. In such circum- 
stances, with even soft-soap water at command, we should give 
little chance to red spider, thrips, or green fly to do much more 
than make their appearance. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Here we pass other matters to chronicle a disappointment. 
A Peach tree on the back wall of our orchard house, beautifully 
supplied with fruit, and looking pretty well until within a iew 
days, is going to bid us good-bye. Although we knew it hada 
trial to go through, we did not expect we should lose it. About 
February or March the stem of the tree had been nibbled all 
round by mice, every bit of outer andinner bark being removed 
to the depth, perpendicularly, all round the stem, of from 6 to 
7 inches. The alburnum, or last season’s layer of wood, was 
algo eaten into in various places, but a good portion seemed to 
be untouched. We covered over the place with a mixture of 
clay and cow dung, tying it up securely with a cotton cloth, so 
as to exclude air, and when examined once or twice we found 
fresh bark freely forming from the- upper and under sides 
of the large wounded or barked part. As we had often wit- 
nessed the heavy crops carried to completion on the branches 
of fruit trees, where, owing to canker, there were open spaces 
all round destitute of bark and alburnam, we were in hopes 
that our tree, and the crop on it for this year, would not have 
suffered, and more especially as fresh bark was forming on 
both sides of the wound. We have noticed Plum, Pear, and 
Apple trees living and fruiting for years with more than double 
that space of stem destitute of bark. We have been 
astonished to find, on removing Peach trees becoming ex- 
hausted, how very small a space of living wood sufficed to 
keep up the circulation. We felt annoyed at the mice thus 
clearing away the bark from the stem of a favourite tree, but 
after covering the wound over we were in hopes that our tree 
would eventually suffer no more than it would do from a 
rather severe ringing. Something there may be in the very 
nibbling of the mice, as we have often seen hundreds of 
Laurels die upwards, even though the nibbling did not go 
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right round thestem. We have not examined nor removed our 
tree, but we suspect we shall find that the internal wood of the 
stem is decayed, so that the mice did not leave enough of wood 
for the sap to pass freely. In other cases we have found that 
large wounds and openings would be healed over in a year or 
two, especially when covered up from the sun and air. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

_ The work was much the same as in the previous week, 

diversified with much labour in fresh arranging the corridors 

and conservatory, and in potting plants, pricking off Chinese 

Primulae, Cinerarias, planting out old Cinerarias to get suckers 

from them, and sowing the seed of herbaceous and semi- 
shrubby Calceolarias blooming for next spring.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea 
S.W.— Catalogue of New and Beautiful Planis. Jor 1870. ‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_THE JOURNAL oF HoRTICULTURE PRIZE (Competitor).—There is no 
Hmit ae to ine as dishes of fruit for this prize to be awarded at 

xford on the and flowers may be used in any way in i 
dishes artistically. : Z ; 2 Recamaahen cocci 

Exim SEEDS (A. McCallum).—The seeds you enclosed were not of the 
Ulnus campestris, English Elm, but of U. montana, the Mountain Elm. 

Royan Boranic Socrery’s SHow.—Messrs. Weeks & Co. inform us that 
they received a first-class certificate of merit for their patent duplex 
boiler and conservatory designs. If the Society advertised their awards 
in our columns as the Royal Horticultural Society does it would be satis- 
factory to the prizetakers, and omissions would not occur. 


FRUITING Vines (Reader).—In reference to the Vines alluded to at 
page 466, if you resolve to fruit the Vines from the sill up the upright 
glass, then leaving the newly-turned-out plants 6 feet in length was right 
enough. This plan may be well followed when the house is devoted to 
Vines only, but when other plants are grown in the centre of the house 
the light from the front is too much obstructed. You may, as you propose, 
try more heat and moisture to get the Vines to grow and break, but in 
our opinion the coolness of the house was rather in favour of the Vines 
breaking. After the treatment you have given them we are at a loss to 
account for the buds not breaking. No doubt the check given to the roots 
woul be considerable, but treated ag stated the buds ought to have 


VINE Ssoors Dyrne AT THE Trp (J. M. Skell).—Your Vine shoots perish 
through Scorching, caused by a too hot dry atmosphere, the roots in the 
meantime being plentifully supplied with moisture and making succulent 
shoots. Give more air, and keep a moister atmosphere during the day. 


DISEASED SHooTS AND LEAVES OF VINES AND Fucusias (J. R.).—The 
shoots and leaves were rather far gone to enable us to judge surely; but 
they had Signs of scalding from hot vapour, if these signs were not the 
result of sweating in your letter. Besides that there were marks of thrips, 
and we are almost sure of red spider as well. For the latter, sulphur and 
Syringing with soft-soap water would be the simplest remedies, the sul- 
phur being placed on a hot-water pipe or on the wall where the sun 
shines. If mixed with Soft soap it will adhere tolerably well. The soft- 
soap water should be applied as stated the other week, clear, and of the 
strength of 1 Ib. of soap to about thirty gallons of water. The thrips is a 
little uarrow insect that jumps as you approach it. The best remedy is 
smoking with tobacco at night when the leaves are all dry, and syringing 

e next day with soap water. The only remedy you haye—of cutting 
Fuchsias down and getting them to grow afresh in a mild dung heat—is 
effectual, because the moist heat is hated by red spider and thrips. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE (A. Downes).—There is no doubt but 
you may keep up a temperature of from 50° to 60° in your small glass 
house heated by gas, hot water, and otherwise; but we are doubtful if 
eu aes all Ga eons, excepe with the lightest materials, for £5. If 

r to cur No, 27 79, ¥ i 
about gas-heating, » Pages 278 and 279, you will find all we can state 

Dirty Rain Warer (Idem).—It would not hurt the roots of plants 
miless muddy ; but it would be easy to make it clear by passing it tieoual 
Seal or reservoir with pebbles at the bottom, and rough clean gravel 
ae ‘< arcoal above these. A layer altogether from a foot to 18 inches 

ck would do if frequently cleaned’and replaced. The New River water 
we should use without hesitation or preparation. 


MELoNs Goinc Orr (G. A N.).—We see nothing wrong with th 

t . A, N.). () 
notion Hest, nor in the time of admitting air and Bratting em only we 
a on ike to give a little air before 8 a.m., and not shut up altogether 
Be P.M. We think the gangrene on the shoots arises from condensation 
@ muoistare on the glass, and consequent drip on the stems or principal 
prane es; but we have suffered more from the disease this year than 
ee any one of the past twenty years, and lost whole framefuls of 
plants. We have reverted to a practice now little in vogue, that of 
stowing the plants from cuttings. We have plants propagated in this 
NEY with fruit Set and swelling in six weeks, and none of the damping 
endencies of their parents. Fruit 17 inches in circumference is a good 
size, it will weigh 2 lbs. and more, but we have many larger fruit of the 
Same sort (Beechwood), although there are three and four on each plant 
peoneece spheres, and netted all over. They will weigh 4 lbs., and are 
arger than we like, but if they net well we shall not care how large they 
may be, for with good netting there is flayour. It is very unusual for 
Melon seeds to germinate inside the fruit, and especially before it is ripe. 


WareRIna Por Vines wire Liqum Manure (Idem — The liquid 
manure should be continued until the Grapes is pai pwalled anid 
proberly, coloured, and then it is wellto give clear water; but no more 

an sufficient to keep the foliage fresh. Fifteen bunches ona Vine in an 
il-inch pot are good, indeed more than can be coloured well; and the 
8ize—l lb, each—is also good, but all depends on howthey finish. It is 


easy to obtain a quantity of bunches, but quite another matter to have 
them perfect in size, colour, and flavour. 

CLEMATIS TREATMENT IN Pots (Subscriber).—The plants when in 
pots require to have the necessary potting early in spring, or after they 


‘have been pruned; all the soil that comes away freely may be removed, 


but avoid breaking the roots, though the sides of the ball should be 
loosened, and do not give a large shift but allow a moderate space be- 
tween the sides of the pot and the ball. A compost of two parts sandy 
fibrous loam and one part leaf soil or old cow dung, with free drainage, 
will grow them. They will not need much water until they are growing 
freely, then copious supplies will be required, especially when they are in 
flower. When the growth is complete the plants should be kept rather 
drier, but not much so until the leaves turn yellow, and then the water- 
ing should be reduced to a minimum, only a little water being given 
occasionally when the plants are at rest to keep the wood from shrivelling. 
Before they begin to grow, or in Decembor or January, they should be 
pruned, cutting out the old, long, bare shoots, leaving as many of those of 
the previous year as possible. The summer pruning is simply a matter 
of stopping any straggling shoots, and training so as to cover the trellis 
equally in every part, but not too thickly. They should have a light airy 
position in a cool house, otherwise their flowering is not satisfactory. 
The form of trellis is immaterial. : 

BELLADONNA Liny CuLTuRE (Idem).—Pot the bulbs now, or as soon as 
the foliage decays, in a rather strong yellow loam, providing good drain- 
age, and placing from five to seven bulbsin a 6-inch pot. Set the pots 
in a saucer filled with sand, which at no time should be allowed to 
become dry. They may stand constantly on a shelf in a greenhouse. 
No water will be required until they begin to grow, and then the soil 
should be kept moist, and when growing freely a good supply of water 
must be given, continuing it until the growth is complete, lessening it 
with the decay of the leaves, and leaving it off altogether when that is 
complete, still keeping the raud moist. Do not repot for the next year at. 
least, but the drainage must be kept clear. In the open ground they 
require to be planted in front of a greenhouse, or in some other warm 
aspect. The bulbs should be planted about 3 inches deep, and be 
mulched every autumn with a layer of partially decayed leaves an inch or 
two deep, protecting the foliage also in very severe weather with mats. 

STRAWBERRIES (W. G.).—It is very difficult to name Strawberries 
unless one sees them growing, and even then the number of sorts has so 
much increased that there is much uncertainty about them. No.1 ap- 
pears to be Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury ; 2, Keens’ Seedling; 3, is like 
Myatt’s Eliza, well grown. Your fruit of Dr. Hogg, 3 inches in diameter, 
are very fine. Mr. Radclyffe is also excellent. 

Currine oFF Strawperry LeEAvses (H.).—No practice is worse than 
cutting off Strawberry leaves after the fruit has been gathered. The 
leaves haye to digest the sap, and help to provide for the next year’s 
producing. 

FERTILISING CARNATIONS (7'y7'0).—With a pincers pluck out the petals 
and cut out the stamens of the flower you wish to fertilise; secure the 
pollen from the flower you wish to fertilise with, apply it to the stigma 
of the flower from which the stamens have been removed, and enclose 
the flower in a fine gauze bag. A camel-hair pencil is best for removing 
the pollen and applying it. 

Moyne NEwLy-BuDDED Roses (J. W. C.).—Roses budded now may 
safely be moved in November next. With regard to the new Roses of the 
current year, we have no doubt “D., Deal,” will give us some particulars 
in due course. 

WINTERING IRESINE AND CANNAS (Idem).—The former is best wintered 
from cuttings put in early in August in light, sandy, poor soil, and when 
rooted potted-off singly in small pots, and kept rather dry in a house 
with a temperature of 50°. If well established in pots before winter, 
the plants are not difficult to keep, except in a low, moist atmosphere, 
but they must be kept dry. If the foliage remains fresh they have 
enough of water, and none should be given as long as it remains so, but 
it must not be allowed to flag. The cuttings may remain in the pots in 
which they were struck, and be potted off in spring; the chief thing to 
guard against is damp. Cannas should be taken up in antumn after the 
first frost, be placed in pots large enough to hold the roots, and in sandy 
loam, placing them in an airy greenhouse, and keeping them there until 
the growth is ripened off; then cut them down and put them in a dry 
place, from which frost is excluded. No water, except a watering after 
potting, will be required. Return them to the greenhouse in March, but 
if they can be placed in a gentle hotbed for two or three weeks, so as to 
give them a start, all the better. 

DIFFERENT RosES ON THE SAME Stock (Lang).—If one proves to bea 
Tea Rose, and the other a Hybrid Perpetual, we fear the latter will be 
too strong for the former. You can let both grow till you prove the kind, 
and save whicheyer your think the more valuable to you. Hybrid 
Perpetuals will do mixed on the same stock, provided care be taken to 
choose those of similar vigour of growth. We do not think, however, 
there is much to commend the practice. 

Mapame Frorssart Rose (4. M. Jackson).—We do not know of any 
Rose called Madame Froissart, neither is there, we believe, a Madame 
André Leroy, a distinct Rose from André Leroy, generally called André 
Leroy d’Angers. 

CrimpBine Rosss (W. R. J.).—Nearly all the most rapid climbing Roses» 
as the Ayrshire and Multiflora Roses, &c., are white or blush. The old 
Boursault Amadis will, perhaps, cover a wall with red Roses more quickly 
than any other; but we should not plant Amadis only, but Gloire de 
Dijon, which is the finest of all climbing Roses. Climbing Devoniensis, 
and Céline Forestier, likewise Général Jacqueminot, and Madame 
Charles Crapelet, which, though they will not grow as high as the last 
three named, will fill up the lower part of the wall for 7 or 8 feet, allowing 
Gloire de Dijon and Climbing Devoniensis to cover the upper part, 
which can be done by judicious training. If the soil is light and dry, put 
plenty of good farmyard manure and cow dung in the border previous to 
planting. 

ERRATUM.—In my last paper on new Roses, near the bottom of the first 
column of page 7, ““Dearto us by Francois Lacharme,” ought to have 
been by ‘‘ Charles Lefebvre.”—D., Deal. 

ENGLISH Em In ScotLAND—ALTERING A TREE’S Hapit (A Subscriber). 
—The English Elm (Ulmus campestris), will grow near Aberdeen. We 
do not know in what way you will induce trees naturally of weeping habit 
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to grow upright, but you may make those which are stunted grow more 
freely by cutting off the strongest of the side branches, thus throwing 
the main support into the upright-growing shoots. This should be done 
in winter when the trees are leafless, and if persisted in a few years will 
give you a greater height of tree, and, of course, length of stem. 

Grapes Sporten (4. M. Callwm).—The “ black spot that appears on the 
Side of the berries and causes an indentation,” is the spot. It is mostly 
attributable to a deficiency of foliage, and neglecting to give a proper 
amount of air, also by the roots being in a cold wet border. There is 
little doubt of the scorched appearance of the foliage, which is arrested 
by sulphur, arising from mildew, but we cannot say conclusively without 
seeing aspecimen. It is most likely the small white insect of the same 
size and appearance as thrips, but in a young state. The white or young 
thrips do not jump about, but the mature insect does sofreely. It may 
be you-have the white aphis, which is the most difficult of all to ex- 
terminate. Thrips varies considerably on different subjects. 


VinE LeEavEs—AERrIAL Roots (W.T.).—Do not remove the leaves; they 
are absolutely necessary to secure size, colour, and flavour to the Grapes. 
Aérial roots are not injurious to the Vines, but are evidence that they are 
vigorous. The roots may be removed and will not appear again so soon, 
as you can haye the air of the vinery drier when the Grapes are ripening. 

OPENING GARDENS TO THE PuBLic (J. Wise).—You are altogether wrong, 
and your letter must not be published. 


PLANTINS STRAWBERRIES (J. Walker) Your old pasture trenched 
2 feet deep, and a liberal quantity of manure worked in, ought to grow 
Strawberries well. Being a very strong clay, the addition of road scrap- 
ings will be beneficial. Five varieties for succession—Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Keens’ Seedling, Rivers’s Eliza, Dr. Hogg, and Frogmore Late Pine. 


MusHRooms DEcayING aND Maccorty (F. K. Betchworth).— We could 
make nothing of the Mushroom sent, as it was altogether rotten—top and 


stalk. As you say that the small ones are the same when they appear 


through the ground, we come to one of two conclusions: either the 
surface soil is too light for summer, or the place where the Mushrooms 
grow is too hot for them. We used to have some trouble with Mush- 
rooms in July and August when we depended upon a lean-to house facing 


times. This led us to growing them in summer in an open shed—that is, 
with a wall to the east, open to the west, and a thatched roof, and shaded 
by trees. Singularly enough we did not commence so soon as usual this 
year in the shed, and though we suffered a little from ricketty platforms 
that gave way in the house referred to, the last piece in the house has 
yielded fine Mushrooms up to the present time, notwithstanding the 
heat, and is doing so still. Our last piece in the open shed of last year, 


gome 15 inches deep, hasalso borne profusely. After being dry and preity | 


well exposed from November last year, we thought it too good to be 
dug out in the beginning of April. We gave it a good manure watering, 
and covered it with litter, and nobly has the bed rewardedus. We think 
most failures are owing to mistaken kindness. In a house, at this season 
we should damp walls, paths, &c., to promote coolness. In a shed, or in 
the open air, we should cover, and do cover, for the sime purpose—to 
keep the beds cool. The best Mnshrooms are produced at a temperature 
rather under than above 60°; hence sheds, cellars, and cool places are 
better than common housesin summer. After all, Mushrooms are often 
a fickle crop. For many years we have not known what itis to havea 
failure, and yet it is possible we may soon have an unproductive bed, 
and scarcely be able to assign the reason why. We have entered into 
details several times, telling how to vary the treatment according to 
the material. As to the material, we are not at all pgrticular, provided 
we can geta few horse droppings forthe purpose. If you told us exactly 
how you managed your bed, we might be able to find out where the error 
is. Meanwhile, we attribute the ‘ going off” to too close and too warm 
an atmosphere. 


ARTILLERY Prant (J. E. B.).—The botanical name is Pilea muscosa 


eynocrambe, which is quite a different plant, though belonging to the 
same natural order. 


WEEKS’s ONE-BOILER SystEM (Clericus).—The best example we know is 
at Manley Hall, near Manchester. If you write to Messrs. Weeks, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, they would send you a drawing of what they have done at 
Manley Hall. There are three boilers, amd these heat houses of all kinds 
requiring 14,447 feet of piping. 

PoratoEsS ONION-FEAVOURED (Cornwall).—The fiavour could not arise 
from the sets being stored with Onions, nor from being grown in a soil 
where Onions were the preceding crop. The saucepan or the water, or 
ponte contact after boiling, we think, must originate the disagreeable 

avour. 

Earwics (4. S. L. M.).—We do not know of any better traps than pots 
stuffed with moss. They may be poisoned, but care must be taken to 
keep the baits from other animals. Equal proportions of honey and 
arsenic will destroy all that partake of it. 

Buicut (Aphis)—When the composition is ready for the public and 
advertised, will be the fairest time to publish testimonials in its favour. 

Giowworms (Poplar).—The glowworm is the fully developed, although 
wingless, female of a species of beetle of which the male is winged. 
Insects when arrived at the fully-developed state only live till they have 
paired, and the females deposited their eggs. Hence the chances are 
very slight that you could keep glowworms on a lawn for more than a 
short time, certainly not during the winter. They feed both in the larva 
and full-grown state upon snails and other soft-bodied creatures.—L. O. W. 

Insects (G. J.).—There was not any leaf in your letter when it reached 
us. Send again. (W. B. B.).—The insect injuring your Vines is Curculio 
Ppicipes, the clay-coloured weevil. The only remedy is to go at night with 
a light, hold a sieve beneath each branch with one hand, and shake the 
branch gently with the other hand; the weevils that may be on the 
branch immediately drop. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


RATIONAL POULTRY-KEEPING.—No. 5. 


THERE are few places that are not within reach of a market 
town; and in all markets there isa sale for poultry. Where 


| 


| 


| crooked they will never be straight. 


no sale exists, either it has been given up because it was 
seldom any poultry was to be had, and more frequently still, 
because when bought the chickens (?) were so hard they were 
uneatable. The first reason is unavoidable, because at some 
seasons of the year there is little spare poultry, but the second 
is the result of such false calculation and management that it 
savours of folly. It was pardonable only in the days when the 
cost of carriage by stage coach was so great that it did not pay 
to send a couple or two of chickens, and the time consumed in 
the journey made the waggon more than useless, and whew 
there were no men who made it a business to-collect fowls, or 
where a sale could be had for one or two couples weekly and 
no more. They were then killed as they were wanted, and if 
the stock was large, by the time the last were sent to market 
they had attained an a= that rather fitted them for continuing 
their breed than for ~applying food in their own persons. 
Now, however, it is ifierent. In almost every village in 
England, if near a y-' vay station, there is a man who makes 
it his business to coll-c5 poultry of all kinds, eggs, butter, &c., 
to send either to some county capital or to the metropolis. He 
will buy the surplus stock, and, mind, itis more valaable to 
him and more profitable to you if it is young. 

But we may be met with the answer, ‘“‘ We do not live near a 
town. There is no man who collects. We have no means of 
selling. We will not be bothered with fattening in any shape. 
We do not know what to do with them. Drat the fowls, we 
wish we had never seen them.” He has a bad counsellor who 


| listens to his anger, and many a possessor of good birds has 
the north. With all our care they would be maggotty there and poor at | 


had his momentary fit taken advantage of, and has sold for a 
trifle a lot of birds that in cooler moments he would, but for 
shame’s sake, have bought back at a large increase. These 
fits of anger with the birds are generally caused by an un- 
usually heavy bill for focd, or a demand for an inereased 
quantity, or a complaint of the damage they do in the garden, 
or a fit of the ‘‘ blues.” : 

Now, it is undeniably true that the fewer fowls you have on 
the ground the better they will thrive. The best will make a 


| good return for all your food and painstaking. the fanlty can 


make no other return than to appear on your table, and that is 
where all this verbiage is to lead us. It is in every way 2 
saying to kill them young, and we will admit they are too small 
either to roast or boil—as cook says, ‘‘ Lor, there aint nothin 
on ’em, what will they be when they’re roasted?” True, good 
cook ; but if you had been a Sussex woman you would have said, 
“Two of them would make a beautiful pudding.” 

Say you have some chickens so faulty that there is no hope 
of their getting right, so ugly they will never be pretty, se 
You have so many you 
look on them every day with an evil eye; and when your man 


| tells you the fox visited Dame Partlett’s brood last night, you 
Formerly it was called Urtica microphylla, but never Thelygonum | 


say in your bitterness you wish he would visit yours. Take 


| some, according to the size of the pudding you require, of the 


least promising or most offending of your chickens, put them 
away to fast during six or seven hours, kill them, have them 
picked quite clean, hang them in a cool larder for a day and 
night, and then proceed to cut them up, but do it properly. 


| We have heard the cut of a coat criticised by its being said it 


looked as though it was chopped out with a spade, and we have 
seen chickens cut up as though the operation had been per- 
formed with a hatchet. First take out the crop, then take out 
all the inside; cut off the feet, and put them in nearly boiling 
water—all the skin will then easily peel off ; put them, the neck, 
the gizzard (having first taken out the inside), the liver, and 
heart, in a small quantity of water, and let them boil for gravy. 
Pat the chicken on a table on its back with the crop towards 
you; take a sharp knife, and cut from the point of the breast- 
bone to the wing, being careful to keep the edge of the knife 
against the bone all the time, that no meat may remain on the 
carcase; raise the meat that is divided, and remove it wherever 
it adheres to the bone. This gives you a delicious wing. One 
of these will come from each side of the breastbone, and will 
leave it denuded of meat. These are the two choicest pieces. 
Next remove the two legs and divide each at the joint, making 
thigh and drumstick of each; then the wings, cut them off, 
and divide at the principal joint. You will then have a small 
merrythought and two small side bones. lay the carcase on 
its side, and chop it in half lengthwise. If you have followed 
our instructions closely there will be little or nothing left on 
the breastbone; nevertheless, put it in the saucepan that is 
already turning water into gravy. Then divide the backbone 
just below the oyster-pieces, and flatten them with a good blow 


| of the flat side of the chopper. 
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Thus from each chicken you have two slices of breast, two 
thighs, two drumsticks, a merrythought, two side bones, the 
wings, and two succulent pieces of back. Next take three 
or four thin slices of salted pork and put with them. Itisa 
wonderful improvement to cut up two sheep’s kidneys and 
add fo it. Luxurious people put ham instead of pork, and 
some ‘“‘go the whole hog” by adding mushroom and a few 
oysters. As we are not writing for them, we will return to 
our plain dissected chicken and our slices of pork. Season 
them to your taste. Then make a nice suet crust. Take a 
basin according to the size you desire, line it well with the 
crust, and then dispose your pieces artistically as though you 
were making mosaic work—do not throw them in. Pour in 
your gravy, tie the basin with a cloth, and boil long and gently. 
if our description is correct, and you like it as well as we do, 
your chickens will be benefactors instead of plagues, and you 
will often ask yourself whether they are large enough for a 
chicken pudding. 


DAMAGING FOWLS AT SHOWS. 


Last year I exhibited at Spalding a very good pen of Duck- 
wings; they having during the few previous months won cups 
at Bristol, King’s Lynn, Hull, Beverley, and Thorne, besides 
first prizes at Leeds, Ulverston, &e. Thorne Show took place 


just a week before Spalding, and this pen had only been left | 


about a quarter of an hour, during which time one of the cock’s | 0 t 
| The Cochins belonging to Mr. W. A. Taylor were Partridges of high 


| quality. 
| Bantams a handsome pair of Black-breasted Reds were first; the 


sickles was broken. Happening to arrive at Thorne just before 
the Game classes were judged, I took the bird out of the pen 
and arranged the broken feather so that it kept its place during 
the Show, and the pen won the cup. Feeling convinced that 
the feather had been wilfully broken, I wrote to the Secretary of 
the Spalding Show explaining the matter, and asked him as a 
favour to let special attention be paid to this pen, yet this did 
not prevent the cock coming back with the other sickle broken. 
As it was, the birds were first in their own class, and had they 
not met with foul play would most probably have won the cup 
for the best pen of Game fowls in the Show. 

Thave been an exhibitor of Game fowls for upwards of a 
dozen years, during which time I have bad several Game cocks 
returned with the sickles broken or out entirely, and this never 
happened to any but my very best fowls, proving to my mind 


that the majority of these cases are the work of unprincipled | 


exhibitors, who take advantage of any chance to get rid of a 
troublesome pen.—H. M. Juutan, Hull. 


DRIGHLINGTON AND ADWALTON POULTRY 


SHOW. 


The annual Show of the Drighlington and Adwalton Agricultural 
Society took place on the 9th inst., and the weather being very fine 
the visitors were numerous. In the poultry department the numbers 
were not large, in consequence of so many shows haying been held 
during the few preceding days, and the fact that a similar show was 
held simultaneously about two miles off. 

Spanish were first on the list, but these, the Dorkings, and the 
Cochins, were but moderate in quality. The only pen of Brahmas was 
very good, and of Red Game the birds were excellent and close- 
feathered. The first-prize winners were Brown Reds, and the cup for 
the best pen was awarded to these. The second prize went to Black 
Reds. All the Hamburghs were good, but the Black were especially 
noteworthy. The Créve-Cceurs in the French classes were of extra- 
ordinary merit. The cup for the best pen except Game was won with 
Polands of the Golden variety. For single cocks Game was first,-a 
Poland second, and a Cochin third. Of Game Bantams, a pretty pen 
of Duckwings was first, and Brown Reds of capital style and colour 
were second. Ducks and Geese were large and good in all points. 

The Pigeons were more numerous than the poultry, and the birds 
shown were of high merit. In Carriers, Mr. Horner won with a 
good pair of Black, closely pressed by a neat pair from Mr. Yardley. 
In the class for Pouters, Red were first and Blue second. Almond 
Tumblers were well shown, and the competition close. The Black 
Barbs in the first-prize pen were extraordinary birds, especially the 
cock, which is about the best we have seen. Antierps were in large 
numbers, and good in head, beak, and feather. In the Turbit class 
Blue were first and Red second, and the winning Red Jacobins were 
good in all points. The Trumpeters were fine, well-feathered birds, 
and good in rose and size. 

SpanisH.—l, H. Beldon, Goitstock, Bingley. 
Dorkines.—1, H. Beldon. Cocntns.—l, J. White, Whiteley, Netherton. 2 
C. Sidgwick, Keighley. _Brauma Pootra.—l, H. Beldon. Game.—Black- 
breasted ov other Red.—Cup and 1, H. Beanland, Westgate Hill. 2, T. Bot- 
tomley, Shelf. he, H. Walker, Drub, Gomersal; J. Fell, Adwalton. Ducek- 
winged or other Grey or Blue—1, J. Fell. Any other Variety.—1, R. Walker: 
Gomersal. 2,J.Clayton, Gomersal. Hampureus.—Golden-spangled.—l, H- 
Beldon. Silver-spangled—l1, H. Beldon. Golden-pencilled.—1, A. Smith, 
Northowram. 2,H.Beldon. Silver-pencilled.—1, H.Beldon. Black.—1 and 2, 
H. W. Dlingworth, Idle. he, H. Beldon; C. Sidgwick. Frencw.—1, H, Beldon. 


2, W. Schofield, Gildersome> 
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ANY OTHER VARIETY.—Cup and 1, H.Beldon. 2, J. S.Snowdon, Adwalton. 
Cock.—l, W.Fell. 2,H.Beldon. 3, C. Sidgwick. hc, H. Beanland. Bantam. 
—Game,—i, W. F. Entwisle, Cleckheaton. 2, W. Greaves, Bradford. he, W.F. 
Entwisle ; J. Walker, Adwalton. Any other Variety.—l, H. Beldon. 2, T. E. Har- 
rison, Hull. Gress (any breed),—1, J. White, Netherton. 2, J. Ward, Drigh- 
lington. Ducss.—dylesbury.—i, T. Wilson, Crosshill. Rowen.—l, J. White. 
2, C. Sidgwick. 
i PIGEONS. 

CaRrieRs.—l, E. Horner, Harewood. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. he, J. 
Hawley, Bingley; E. Horner. Poursrs.—l, J. Hawley. 2, E. Horner. he, H. 
Yardley. Tumprers.—Almond.—l, E. Horner. 2, H. Yardley. Any: other 
Variety.—1, H. Yardley. 2, J. Hawley. Barbs.—l andhe, E.Horner. 2, H. 
Yardley. AnTwHrRps.—l, J. Crosland, Wakefield. 2, E. Horner. Extra2, J. 
Hawley. he, H. Yardley; J. Crosland (2). Turpits.—l, H. Yardley. 2, T. 
Holliday, Idle. jvc, E. Horner (2). Fanvarns.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner. 
he, J. Hawley; E.Horner. Jacoprns.—land2, E. Horner. he, H. Yardley. 
TRuMPETERS.—1, E. Horner. 2, J. Hawley. he, J. Hawley; W. Tetley, Birken- 
shaw. Macpirs.—l, E. Horner. 2,H.Yardley. hc, T. Halliday. ANY OTHER 
Variety.—1, H.Yardley. 2,E.Horner. hic, J. Hawley. Mepat for greatest 
number of points in Pigeon classes, E. Horner. 


The Judge was Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


SNAITH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuer sixteenth annual Show of the Snaith Agricultural Society took 
place in the grounds of Mrs. Shearburn on the 7th inst. This park is 
well studded with trees, and the pens were well sheltered from the sun, 
which was a great boon, as the day was excessively hot. 

The Game in the class for Reds was very good, and the competition 
keen. The second-prize pen was only so placed through the cock 
being slightly crooked in the breast. In the class for any other variety 
of Game Mr. Sales showed a first-rate Pile cock. The Spanish class 
contained some of the best birds in the country, and the timepiece 
awarded to the best pen in the Show was won by birds of this variety. 
The winning Hamburghs were good in allclasses. Of Game 
second and third-prize birds were also good in style, but in bad con- 
dition. For Bantams of any other variety Blacks were first, Japanese 
second, and Sebrights third. Créve-Cceurs were first in the *‘ Variety ” 
class, Polands second, and Dorkings third. Mr. Brierley was first in 
the single-cock class with a splendid Black-breasted Red Game, which 
was one of the best birds we have seen for some time. 

Of Pigeons, the winning Jacobins were good in hood and chain, and 
the Fantails were also in good order. There was, in addition, a good 
but small show of cage birds. 


Game.—Black or other Red.—1, E. Ackroyd. Eccleshill. 2 and he, F. Sales’ 
Crowle. 3, 2. Brierley, Middleton. Any other Variety.—l, F. Sales. 2,3: 
Stabler, Driffield. 8, C. Brierley. hc, EB. Ackroyd. Spanrsu.—Black.—Time 
piece and 1, H. Beldon, Bingley. 2, 


Rey. J. Price, Haddlesey. 8, T. C. Newbitt 


Epworth, Cocuin-Cura.—l, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 2, C. Brierley. 3» 
—, Wakefield. he. J. Turton, Ackworth. Hampurcus.—Golden-spangled.— 
1, H. Beldon. 2, G. Holmes, Driffield. Silver-spangled.—1, H. Beldon. Golden- 


pencilled.—l, H. Beldon. 2, G. Holmes. 3, D. White Silver-pencilled.—t, 
H. Beldon. 2, W.A. Taylor. 8,1. Dawson. Bantams.—Game.—l, J. Oldroyd, 
Wakefield. 2and8,J. R. Robinson. <Any other Variety.—l, T. C. Newbitt. 
2, H. Beldon. 8, T. C. Harrison, Hull. ANy oTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2, H. 
Beldon. 8, W. Purdon, Driffield. hc, H. Beldon; W. D. White, Driffield. 
Cock.—1, C. Brierley. 2, W.A. Taylor. 8,H.Beldon. Ducks.—l,——, Wake- 
field. 2, T. C! Harrison. Guryea Fowns.—l, T. C. Harrison. 2, Mrs. W.- 
Broadley. 3,0.A. Young, Driffield. 
PIGEONS. a 

TumBLERS.—2, R. Simpson, Selby. Jacopins—l, W. White. 2and he, T. C. 
2, E. Harrison. Fantats.—l, T. C. 
Newbitt. 2, BE. Harrison. Ownxs.—l, S. Robinson. Any Vagrity.—1 and 2, 
S. Robinson. Extra 2, T. C. Newbitt. 


Canany,—l, T. W. Dickinson, Doncaster. 2, A.J. Wells, Hatfield. he, T. 
Fosbrooke; A. J. Wells (2). ANY OTHER VARIETY OF Birv.—l, G. Trimming- 
ham. 2, F. Higgins. 


The Judge was Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


BOSTON POULTRY SHOW. 


THe first Show of this kind held at Boston took place on the 5th 
inst., and, as regards the number of entries and the attendance of 
visitors, it was a great success. Being a first attempt, the arrange- 
ments were scarcely so perfect as in all probability the experience now 
obtained will make those of future years. 2 

Of Dorkings, the majority were, unfortunately, much deformed in 
the feet, though othe=wisa excellent birds. Cochins, though not 
numerous, were good. Spanish, though first-rate, were mostly very 
deficient in condition. The Dark Brahmas were an excellent class, 
and as regards Game fowls, it is very unusual to meet with such ex- 
cellent classes, the birds shown by Mr. C. Chaloner in the various 
Game classes being such as to excite the admiration of all who saw 
them ; these, together with the prize Game Bantams, were shown in 
the most perfect condition possible. Hamburghs were throughout well 
shown, but the season now tells much against the beauty of the adult 
birds, and the whole of their plumage is fast becoming faded and 
shabby, their annual moulting time being at hand. The Water Fowls 
were decidedly good, and the show of Pigeons was such as might be 
enyied by the managers of much larger and long-established shows. 
There was also a very interesting and popular display of Parrots, 
Canaries, fancy song birds, both English and Foreign, and Rabbits. 
The poultry were exhibited in the well-known pens of Mr. Turner, of 
Sheftield. ‘ 

DorxEmNGs.—l, J. Watts, Kine’s Heath, Birmingham. 2,G. Andrews, Tuxford. 


c, R. Wood, Clapton, near Thrapstone. Cocuin-CHIna—Cinnamonand Buf.— 
land Cup, J. Cattell, Birmingham. 2, W. Gamon, Chester. hc, W. Harvey, 
Sheffield. c, Rey.J. Spencer, Attleborough. Any other Variety.—1, H. H. Blets- 
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toe, Barnwell, Oundle. 2, Mrs. E, Barker, Leverton. Branmas.—Dark.—l, C. 
Chaloner, Whitwell, Chesterfield. 2,J.H. Dawes, Birmingham. he, J. Watts, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham ; W. Gamon. SpanisH.—1 and Medal, T. & C. Newbitt, 
Epworth. 2,J. Dixon, Cotgrave. Nottingham. Game.—Black-breasted Red.— 
land Cup, C. Chaloner. 2,— Hales, Crowle. hc, J. Laming, Cowhurn, Spald- 
ing; H.M. Julian, Hull. Brown-breasted Red.—i, C. Chaloner. 2, J. Laming. 
Any other Variety—1, J, Laming. 2, T. Matthew, Stowmarket. he, H. M. 
Julian. c, C. Chaloner. Hampurcus.—Golden-pencilled. —1 and Cup, H. 
Pickles, Earby, Skipton. 2,J. Laming. Silver-pencilled.—1, J. Laming. 3, H. 
Pickles. Golden-spangled.—l, H. Pickles. 2, W. Driver, Keighley. he, J. 
Laming. c, R. D. Berne, Boston; — Loversidge, Newark. Silver-spangled.— 
1, H. J. Pickles. 2, J. Laming. he, S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. BanTams.— 
Game.—1 and Medal, C. Chaloner. 2, H. Snushall, Wisbeach. c, F. Entwisle, 
Westfield, Cleckheaton. Any Variety.—l,S. & R. Ashton. 2, T. C. Harrison. 
he, S. S. Mossop, Long Sutton. c, J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham (2); 
J. Laming; T. &C. Newbitt ; A. Storrar, Peterborough. HEAVIEST.—1, Withheld. 
2, G. Bonner, Boston. Ducks.—Any Variety.—1, R. W. Richardson, Beverley. 
mas C. Harrison, he,S. & R. Ashton. SELLING CLAss.—l, W. Harvey. 2, J. 


Dixon. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.—l and Medal, H. Yardley, Birmi Dpaars 2 and ¢, R. Fulton, Dept- 
ford. PourTers.—l and 2, R. Fulton. c, W. Harvey. TumBLEeRs.—Almond.— 
land 2, R. Fulton. he, J. Ford; W. Harvey. TumsBLers.—l and 2, R. Fulton. 
c, W. Woodhouse, West Wynch, Lynn. Bargs.—l, Medal, and 2, R. Fulton. 
ce, H. Harvey. Fantairs.—l, T. & C. Newbitt. 2,—Loversidge, c, W. Harvey. 
TurBits. —1,— Newbitt. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. c, R. Fulton; W. 
Harvey. ANTWERPS.—1,H. Yardley. 2,J. Watts. ANY VARIETY.—1 and Medal, 
R. Fulton. 2,H. Yardley. he, J. Watts; J. Fielding. jun., Rochdale; W. 
Harvey (2). _c, Hudson & Co., Epworth; T. & C. Newbitt; R. W. Richardson, 
Beverley. SELLING Cuass.—l, Rey. C. Spencer. 2, W. Harvey. 


: CAGE BIRDS. 

Canary.—Belgian.—l, 2, and he, W. E. Smith, Boston. Norwich.—l, W. E- 
Smith. 2,—AuUardyce, Boston. Mule.—l and 2, W. Woodhouse. he, Master 
Arkwright, Sutton Scarsdale; A. Bothamley, Wisbeach. LinNET, GOLDFINCH, 
&c.—1, — Woodhouse. 2,M. Crowden, Boston. hc, H.J. Waite, Boston; E. S. 
Smith, Boston (2); M. Crowden; G. W. Thomas, Boston ; T. Howden, Boston. 
Larx.—1 and Clock, C. H.Muschamp, Boston. 2,E.S. Smith. he, J.H. Eaves, 
Boston; C.H. Muschamp. TurusH.—l, R. D. Bore. 2, E.S. Smith Buack- 
BirD.—1, C. Huggins. 2, R. D. Borne. he, E. S. Smith Parrov.—l, Mrs. T. 
Goodacre, Boston. 2,— Allardyce. he, J. H. Thomas, Boston. VaRIEGATED 
Parrot, bc. — 1 and Clock, Miss M. Jenkins, Billinghay Vicarage. 2. G. E. 
Storr, Spalding. he, G. W. Thomas. Smatui Brrps.—l, Mrs. Blenklarn. 2, B. 
Storr, Boston. hc, T. Elmore. 

RABBITS. 


Any Pure BREED.—1, E. Vaughan, Birmingham. 2, J. Quick, St. John’s 
Wood, London. he, H. J. Tomlinson. Barton-on-Humber; J. Quick. c. W. 
Tiffery, Long Sutton; S. G. Hudson, Hull, Heavrest.—l, Master Arkwright. 
2, J. Quick. ec, W. Taylor, Boston. 

Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham, was the Judge for Poultry, 
and Mr. Massey, of Spalding, for Pigeons and Rabbits. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND ISLE OF ELY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Society has now for a long succession of years added poultry 
to the varied objects of the annual Show, and experience proves that 
the display of poultry and Pigeons is perhaps one of the most attractive 
parts to the public generally. It is also now well known that the valu- 
able specimens entrusted to the care of the Committee are treated with 
the greatest attention, and from this cause only few shows enjoy a 
larger amount of support. Grey Dorkings at the Show held at 
Royston on the 6th inst. were very good, the chickens more especially 
so, several pens of the latter being unusually well-grown for the present 
season. It is well to mention as a guide to intending exhibitors, that 
such malformations as gouty feet, deformed legs, or spurs set on the 
outside of the legs, are to be especially avoided as fatal objections in 
the choice of pens of Dorking chickens for exhibition. Singularly 
enough not a pen of White Dorkings was shown. As most poultry 
fanciers would anticipate, the collection of Game fowls was good, 
Messrs. Matthew and Hall being close competitors. The display of 
French fowls was far better than ordinary, thouch many of the best 
specimens were fast falling into deep moult. Of Cochins and Brahmas 
the classes were good, but the birds not in the best of plumage. The 
Ha:nburghs and Polands, for the neighbourhood, were better than usual. 
Still more worthy of mention were the Game Bantams; here Mr. 
Jeffries, of Ipswich, with two pens of his best birds secured both prizes. 
The class open to chickens of all breeds except Dorkings was a most 
interesting feature of this Show, and augurs well for a speedy entry at 
most of our coming meetings of a display of well-crown birds of the 
current year. Turkeys and Ducks were unmistakeably excellent, and 
many of our agricultural friends appeared quite astounded at the size 
and perfection of the majority of the pens that were comprised in these 
eleeses: The entry of Ornamental Water Fouls was also remarkably 
good. 

Pigeons formed an interesting portion of the display, and Mr. Fulton, 
of Deptford, though the chief prizetaker, with birds so well known, had 
a very close competition with other exhibitors in many of the classes. 

The shedding in which the Show was held was excellent; and that 
such was provided, as it always is, was fortunate, as an extraordinarily 
heavy rain fell throughout the nicht preceding the Show, although the 
day of opening was as fine as could be wished, the result being an 
attendance of visitors almost unprecedented at any previous meeting of 
this Society. 


Dorxrnes.—l, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 2, Rey. C. H. Crosse. Cambridge. 
he, Lord Dacre, Welwyn. Single Cocks.—1, H. Yardley, Market Hall, 
Birmingham. 2, Lord Dacre. hc, G.S. Hall, Ely. c, A. B. Simpson, Trump- 
ington. Chickens—1, H. Yardley. 2, F. Parlett, Great Baddow. he, Lord 
Dacre. GamE.—Black-breasted or other Reds.—1, S. Matthew, Stowmarket. 
2, F. R. Hall, Cambridge. he, F. R. Hall; S. Matthew, Stowmarket. c, F.R. 
Hall. Any other Variety.—1 and 2,S. Matthew. he, F. R. Hall; W. Bullen, 
Cambridge. Houpans.—l and 2, W. O. Quibell, Newark. jc,’ Lord Dacre. 
c, W. Dring, Faversham; J.P. Nunn, Royston. Any orHeR FRENCH VARIETY.— 
1, W. O. Quibell. 2, J. J. Malden. c, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. SPANISH.— 
land2,F.James. hc, F. Waller, WoodGreen c,G.S.Hall. Cocurn-Caina.— 


1,H.Lingwood. 2,Mrs.Burrell. he, J. K. Fowler; R. W. Smith (Partridge); S. 
Felgate, Ipswich. Branma Pootra.—1, H. Dowsett, Pleshey, Chelmsford. 
2, H. Lingweod. he, Mrs. Burrell. c, J.S. Dew; J. P. Nunn, Royston; O. 
Steed, Baldock. PottsH.—1 and c, W. K. Patrick. 2, Mrs. Burrell. Ham- 
BURGHS.—Golden or Silver-spangled.—1, Miss C.E. Palmer. 2, J.T. Loversidge. 
Newark-on-Trent. Golden or Silver-pencilled.—1, W. K. Tickner, Ipswich. 
2, Mrs. Burrell. c, T. H. Court, Royston. Bantams.—Game, any Variety.— 
1 and 2, W. B. Jeffries, Ipswich. he, Rey. C. H. Crosse; H. Dowsett, Chelms- 
ford. c, Miss E. M. Thurnall, Royston; J. Pring, Royston. Sebrights, Gold 
or Silver.—l, G. S. Hall. 2,T. C. Harrison, Hull. Any other Variety.—l, T. 
C. Harrison. 2, G. S. Hall. he, Miss E. Nash, Carlton Grange. c, Miss M. 
Sandys, Royston; G.S. Hall. Any oTHER VarieTy.—1, S. Stanley. 2, Mrs. 


Burrell. CuHickENs (Any variety except Dorkings).—1, S. Matthew. 2, C. 
Layland. he, J. K. Fowler; J. J. Malden, Biggleswade; Hon. Miss Jervis, 
Royston. Turkeys (Any Variety).—l, E. Leech, Rochdale. 2, G. S. Hall. 


he, E. Arnold, Whittlesford; T. Morton. Cambridgeshire. Ducks.—Rouen.— 
1, 5. Leech. 2,J.K. Fowler. c,G.S.Hall. Aylesbury.—l, Mrs. M. Seamons, 
2, J.K. Fowler. he,J.K. Fowler; Mrs. Barrell. Any other Variety —1, J. K. 
Fowler. 2, T.C. Harrison. c,S. Stanley, Longstowe Hall. Exrra.—c, Rey. C. 


H. Crosse; T. H. Court. 
PIGEONS. 


Carriers.—l, R. Falton, Beier 2, H. Yardley. he. R. Fulton; F. W. 
Metcalfe, Cambridge; Mrs. J. F. White, Birmingham. TumBLErs.—l and 2, R. 
Fulton. he, J. M. Braid, Gambridee ;_H. Yardley. Owns.—l, G.S. Hall. 2, No 
eompetition. PourEers.—l and 2, R. Falton. he, R. F. Payling, Peterborough ; 
H. Yardley. c, R. Ruston, jun, Chatteris. Barps.—l and 2, R. Fulton. he, H. 
Yardley. Fanraris.—l and 2, H. Yardley. ANY oTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2, H. 
Yardley. c,G.S. Hall (Jacobins). 


Edward Hewitt, Esq., of Sparkbrook, Birmingham, officiated as 
Judge. 


MOULTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Show was held on the 6th inst., in the beautiful grounds of H. 
J. Little, Esq., The Thorpelands. The first-prize Dorl:ings, also the 
cup Spanish, Brahmas, and Game were very good, and would not have 
disgraced any Show. Among the Pigeons were some passable birds. 


Dorxines.—1 and 2, J. Longland, Grendon, SpanisH.—l and Cup for best 
pen in Show, H. M. Cooper, Walsall. 2, C. Wright, Northampton. GamE.— 
1 and 2, B. Cox, Moulton. Cocutns.—l, J. H. Dawes, Moseley Hall, Birmingham. 
2, W. F. Checkley, Moulton. Brauma.—l, G. F, Whitehouse. Birmingham, 
2, W. Birch, Barnacle, Coventry. Hampurcas.—l, W. Nottage, Northampton. 
2, B. Cox. he, R. Knight, Mear’s Ashby; W. Collyer, Dubb, Bingley (2): P. 
Collins, Daventry. Bantrams.—l,T. Rogers, Walsall. 2, Mrs. F. Worley, North- 
ampton. SrEnLiIne Cuass.—l, J. Brown, Moulton (Dorking). 2, T. Rogers, 
Walsall (Bantams). he, B. Cox (Game). Ducks.—Avjlesbury. —Prize, Miss 
Merry, Moulton. Prize, J. Dove, Moulton. Any other Variety—1, H. J. Hop- 
kins, Moulton Grange Farm. 2, J. Brown. 


PIGEONS. ; 

Carrrers.—l and 2, J. Spence, Kettering. hc, T. Adams, Northampton. 
TumsBiers.—l, C. Smith, Northampton. 2,G.Johnson. PoutEers.—l, G. John- 
son. 2, W.Nottage. Owxs.—l, W. Lepper, Northampton. 2, A. Bonsor, North- 
ampton. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2, W. Nottage. he, G. Johnson 
(Jacobins). c, W. Lepper (White Dragoons); T. Adams, Northampton. THREE 
Parrs Distrnct.—Cup, T. Adams. Barss (Three Pairs).—l, W. Lepper. 


My. H. Yardley, Market Hall, Birmingham, was the Judge. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue second annual Show took place on the Sth inst. Turner’s pens 
were used, and were arranged in single tiers round the sides and 
through the middle of the marquee in which the Show was held. The 
arrangements were excellent, and great credit is due to the Committee. 
One gold cup, one silver cup, and two handsome gold medals, in addi- 
tion to money prizes, were given, and the entries were numerous, while 
the quality of the birds was excelleat in most of the classes. 

Dorkings were in no respect noteworthy, but the Gochins very fine. 
The pen of White shown by Mr. Proctor was quite perfect, if we except 
the comb of the cock, which is rather plain. Of Brahma Pootras 
there were some fine specimens, a cock shown by Mr. Stalker being of 
striking size, shape, and colour. Spanish were as good as could be 
desired, and the first-prize pen in this class won the gold cup for the 
best pen in the Show, and was claimed at £20 immediately on the 
opening of the Show to the visitors. Polands were a yery good class, 
perhaps one of the best we ever saw considering the time of year. In 
the class for Game, Brown Reds were first and Black Reds second. 
The Duckwings in the class for any variety of Game were wanting in 
condition and feather, and with the exception of the winner in the 
single Game cock class there was no kird worthy of notice. There 
were several good pens of Hamburghs in bad order, and not at all fit 
for exhibition, though those noticed in the prize list were in nice bloom 
and well shown. In the “ Variety” class the first were Créve-Coewrs 
of extraordinary proportions, and the second a fine pen of that almost 
extinct variety the J/alays. The Game Bantams showed signs of 
moulting, and, as a whole, they were not a good lot, though the pair to 
which the first prize was awarded, also the local medal, were good 
Brown Reds. A neat pair of Blacks were first in the next class for 
Bantams, closely pressed by another pen of the same variety. For 
Ducks the Rey. J. Milner was first and second with good birds, and 
the single Turkey cocks were of large size and handsome colour. 
Brahmas were first in the selling class, Buff Cochin chickens second, 
and Duckwing Game third. : 

The show of Pigeons was a complete success, and the classes well 
filled with good birds. Of Carriers the first-prize birds were in fine 
order, good in style, beak, and eye, though perhaps not so long in beak 
ag the second-prize birds, which, though young, were very large and 
long in beak. Pouters were good, especially the first-prize Whites, 
which were in fine showing order, of great size, and good in style and 
girth. Tumblers were shown in one class, and were mostly Almonds. 
The cock in the first-prize pen has an extraordinary skull, and the 
hen is also good. The second-prize birds are exceedingly small and 
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well broken in feather. The Barbs were good and in fine condition, 
but we did not consider the Owls good. Trumpeters were as good as 
we could wish for, although some were partly broken in feet feathers. 
The silver cup for the best pen in the Show was given to the first-prize 
pair in this class. These were Light Mottles, and, though rather 
smaller than some of the rest, they were very good in rose and leg- 
feathering. Fantails were rather broken in feather, but good in car- 
riage. The winning Jacobins were Whites and Reds of good properties, 
and the local medal for the best Pigeons was awarded to the former 
pair. In the ‘‘ Variety class’’ Red Magpies were first, Blue Bruns- 
wicks second, and Black Swallows third. 


Dorxincs.—l, J. White, Warlaby. 2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple, North- 
callerton. fic, J. Shorthose, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Cocuins.—1 and 2, G. H. 
Proctor, Durham. ic, J. Shorthose. c, W. Canney, Bishop Auckland; W. 
Barnes, Thirsk. Branma Poorras.—l, J. Stalker, West Sleekburn, Morpeth. 
2, H. Beldon, Bingley. he, J. Shorthose. c, G. Richmond, Barningham, 
SpanisH.—l and Gold Cup, H. Beldon. 2. H. Wilkinson, Earby, Skipton. he, E. 
Brown, Sheffield. c, W. Bearpark. PoxisH.—l and 2, H. Beldon. 3, H. 
Pickles, jun., Skipton. 4, R. Moor, East Rainton. he, G. Todd, Monkwear- 
mouth; R. Parsons, Sleekburn Cottage. Game.—Black-breasted or other Reds, 
—1, E. Arkroyd, Eccleshill, Leeds. 2, J. Watson, Knaresborough. hc, M. My- 
croft, Bedlington. c, W. Bearpark; T. Horne, Towlaw. Any Variety.—l, J. 
Robson. Bishop Auckland. 2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple. Cock.—1, Buglass 
and Williamson, Garville, Durham. 2, E. Arkroyd. _c, T. Metcalfe, Bishop 
Auckland. HampurGcHs.—Golden-spangled.—1, G. Holmes, Great Driffield. 
2,H. Reldon. hc. H. Pickles, jun., Skipton; W. Bearpark. Svlver-spangled.— 
1, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. hc, D. Cheque, Northumberland. c. G. Arm- 
strong, Bedlington. Golden-penci .—1, W. Hall, West Sleekburn, Morpeth. 
2,H.Beldon. he, G. Holmes. Si -pencilled.—l, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, 
jun. lic, W. Hall. c, W. Bearpark. ANy OTHER VaRreTy.—l, H. Beldon. 2,R. 
Hawkins, Seaham. he, Mrs. W. Wharton, Barningham. Bantams.—Game.— 
1 and Local Medal, T. Robson, Bishop Auckland. 2, Buglass & Williamson, 
he, R. & J. F. Baldwin. Newcastle; R. Pennington, Thirsk. Any other Variety. 
1, H. Pickles, jun. 2,S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. hc, H. Beldon; G. Atkinson, 
Croft. Du (Any variety).—1l and 2, Rey. J. G. Milner, Leyburn. TurRKEY 
Cocx.—1, J. T. Proud, Bishop Auckland. 2,—Johnson, High Beaumont, 
Darlington. hc, Mrs. Spencer, Helmington Hall. GanpER.—l, J. T. Proud, 
Bishop Auckland. SeLuinc Cxiass.—l, W. Atkinson, Bishop Auckland. 2, G. 
H. Proctor, Durham. 3, J. Robson. he, J. Robson; J.T. Proud; R. Mcore, 
East Rainton. c, C. Marshall, Durham. 
PIGEONS. 

Carrimrs.—l, R. Thompson, Sunnybrow, near Willington: W. R. & H. O. 
Blenkinsopp. Neweastle. hc, H. Yardley Birmingham. c, J. W. Towerson, 
Egremont; E. Brown, Sheffield; T. W. Kilburn, Bishop Auckland. PoureErs. 
—1, H. Hawley, Bingley. 2, J. W. Towerson, Whitehaven. he, H. Yardley; T. 
W. Kilburn, Bishop Auckland; J. & W. Rowell, Tanfield, Newcastle. c, H. 
Cockton, Middlesbrough. TumBueErs (Any variety).—l, W. R. & H. O. Blenkin- 
sopp. 2, J. Hawley. hc, J. & W. Rowell. c, J. W. Vowerson; T. Coundon, 
Sunderland. Bares.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. Adamson, Low Beechburn. hc, W. 
R.& H. O. Blenkinsopp; T. W. Kilburn. Owts.—l, W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsopp. 
2,3. Hawley. lic, T. W. Kilburn; W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsopp; R. Wilson; R. 
Thompson. TruMPETERS.—1 and Silver Cup, W. B. Van Haansbergen, New- 
castle. 2, J. Hawley. hc, T. Rule, Durham; R. Wilson, Thirsk; R. Thompson. 
c, H. W. Bruno, Richmond; J. Cundale, Ripon. Fanrains.—l, H. Yardley. 
2, T. ©. Taylor, Middlesbrough. hc, W. B. Van Haansbergen; T. Rule (2). 
JACOBINS.—1 and Local Medal, T. W. Kilburn. 2, W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsopp. 
he, J. W. Towerson; H. Yardley; T. Rule; G. Adamson; R. Wilson; W. R. 
and H. O. Blenkinsopp. Tursirs.—l, W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsopp. 2, H. 
Yardley. hic, T. Rule. c,R. Wilson. Nuns.—l, W. B. Van Haansbergen. 2,R. 
Wilson. hc, H. Yardley; W. Bearpark. Dracoons or ANTWERPS.—l, R.., 
Brown. 2,H. Yardley. he, H. Yardley; J. Cundale ; G. Sadler, Boroughbridge ; 
J. & W. Rowell. Any orHER Varrety.—l, Hudson & Burnip. 8, W Bearpark’ 
he, J. Hawley; J. Cundale; R. Wilson; T. W. Kilburn, SELLING Cxrass.—l, W, 
B. Van Haansbergen. 2,T. W. Kilburn. 3, R.&J.F. Baldwin. he, H. Brown 
T. Coundon; T. C. Taylor. c, J. Hawley; J. Cundale; W.B. Van Haansbergen (2) 


Mr. E. Hutton, of Pudsey, was the Judge. 


RABBITS AND THEIR VARIETIES. 


Srycz my removal from Prestwich my time has been so very 
fully occupied and so much of it spent from home, that our 
‘‘farry friends” have not had the attention devoted to them I 
could have wished; but now I hope tosee more of them, and 
shall be able to say a word or two on their behalf when required 
and opportunity presents. And the fact of my ceasing to exhibit, 
as for the past three or four years so successfully, must not be 
considered by my fellow exhibitors as a proof that I lack the 
interest I once had in this portion of our great shows, for I still 
keep up the excellent prize-winning stock in every variety as 
before. I have now eighty specimens of all ages in my rabbitry, 
and I always anxiously look over the returns of the prize- 
winners as given in ‘our Journal” (and I regret they are not 
more detuiled) to see who is the fortunate owner of the speci- 
men 80 perfect as to secure the high honour awarded by the 
judge in attendance. 

SILVER-GREY OR CHINCHILLA. 

Respecting this lively creature much may be said in its favour, 
its glossy silky hair being so prized by the farrier. In Siam 
(Indo-China) this animal is found in the greatest numbers and 
state of perfection. A variety of shades are now found in this 
country as the result of our colder temperature, and the experi- 
ments of re-crossing with darker or almost black specimens; 
and I know of few, if any, kinds where a greater variety of shade 
may be produced. I have long experimented in producing this 
variety, and have arrived at the conclusion that the more silver- 
like the specimen is marked all over, the more perfect. Black 
feet, ears, and faces generally are objectionable, and as a hint 
to all breeders, I would say, Pair two that are perfectly silyered 
all over, and you need not fear the result. 

This animal is not generally large; if of the true kind it is 


about the weight of the Himalayan. A strong large animal 
called the ‘‘ Lincolnshire Silver-Grey,” or ‘‘ Miller” by the 
furriers, with only a small sprinkling of the silvery hair, and at 
times also designated the ‘ Silver Sprig,” may be seen, and I 
have known them weigh 10 lbs. or more, but they are very dark 
in shade compared to the Chinchilla, which the real Silver-Grey 
Rabbit resembles, hence the term as applied to this mercurial 
little fellow. Of all the cute (to borrow a term from our 
transatlantic friends) creatures of the Rabbit family this is one, 
and generally not so docile nor so easy to tame as other varieties, 
as the Dutch or Angora, which if treated kindly are always ready 
to be petted. Yet with kindness it is wonderful what may 
be done, and the law of kindnegs should be strictly enforced in 
every rabbitry if your stock is to afford pleasure. 

I think the active manner and cheerful temperament of this 
Rabbit always render it a favourite. All breeders know the 
young are born quite black, and when about six weeks old they 
present a greyish shade under the body, and this change 
extends over from five to seven months, according to the 
temperature of the hutch; if warm, the process of silvering is 
sooner completed, the ears, neck, and head generally retaining 
the black shade longest. I have noticed the more jet black the 
young are at a month old, the more perfectly silvered they 
become at say eight months, so that I would not have young 
fancicrs be afraid lest the jet black appearance be too great, 
and to lose hopes of the true silver shade appearing, but, in the 
words of a once popular song, I would say, ‘ wait a little longer.’ 

Warmth for all hutch Rabbits is of great importance, and 
this variety is by no means an exception, yet a hardy Rabbit 
generally, and with the requisite care by no means difficult to 
rear with success. I have generally had from fifty to seventy 
of this variety alone born in my rabbitry every year, and [ 
suppose that during the last three years and a half from eleven 
to twelve hundred have been born of the seven varieties I keep. 

The doe is rather shy, especially when about to have young, 
and seems very much afraid, when the nest is made, that it may 
be interfered with. She watches with an anxious eye every 
motion of the hand when placed inside the hutch, to see if her 
private domain is to be intruded upon, and I have known any 
such intrusion punished by the total neglect of the litter. The 
does. seem to prefer, when about to litter, a rather dark but 
clean corner of the hutch, and should have plenty of fresh hay 
and water, or if milk and bread all the better to quench the 
intense thirst experienced at that time. In fact, milk and bread 
are no objectionable breakfast at all times for the first two or 
three weeks, if to be had. The Belgian Hare Rabbit is rather 
an exception to some of the other varieties, especially the one 
in question, for I haye known does make their nests quite 
opposite the wire door, as though not in the least ashamed for 
the lookers-on to see what a important event has happened 
since the last visit. 

The Silver-Grey doe generally brings forth from five to eight 
at each litter, but should not be allowed to pair until nine 
months old at the earliest, if fine and strong specimens are 
required for exhibition, and the litters should be at intervals 
of not less than ten or twelve weeks, to keep up the strength 
of the doe. 

I have always, when opportunity presented, tried to obtain all 
the information possible from ‘‘ fanciers ’’ (breeders I mean), 
and have taken a peep on all occasions at the specimens of my 
prize-winning friends in all parts of the country. I am always 
glad to see any one here to look over my stock, and, I hope, 
ever ready to give any information or useful hint to insure their 
success as breeders of the various varieties of fancy Rabbits. 

In conclusion I beg to thank all those numerous friends from 
whom I have received so many letters in reference to my 
previous remarks on the other varieties, and I can only say that 
the information I may possess as a breeder of every known 
variety of Rabbit is quite at the service of any correspondent 
who will take the trouble to write to me.—CuHarues Rayson, 
Ivy Lodge, Didsbury, near Manchester. 


VEGETABLES BETTER THAN NOTHING. 


As this touches a point I have long felt interesting, I venture 
to trouble you upon the subject, as, if an improved diet could 
be introduced, it would prove a comfort to many. Foreign 
workpeople have told me they found it impossible te keep 
strong here with the same mode of living as they followed in their 
own country; but soups made from vegetables, the water in 
which meat has been boiled, with pieces of bread added, would 
provide an occasional wholesome meal. But this wants slow 
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and carefal cooking, and working people cannot spare time for 
this, and our open stoves make firing expensive. One plan 
would be to add a kitchen to the nationai schools, teach the 
children cheap cookery, and make it self-supporting by selling. 
Food well cooked would add to the comfort of ® poor man’s 
home, and save him from other temptations.—E. M. Masor. 


NADIRING—HEATH PASTURAGE. 


I nave placed several hives filled with comb, or empty, below 
other strong stocks; in these the bees work well, but as the 


upper hives only receive air through some twenty inch-holes, | 


is there not fear of dysentery? My hope is to obtain artificial 
swarms in the lower hives to supply great losses caused by the 
late disastrous winter. 

A few miles distant we have large heaths of ling; if I carry 


weak swarms to it when in bloom, can you tell me how much } 


assistance I may expect them to obtain fromit? Willit be such 
a second honey harvest as to enable a swarm, driven into a hive 
with comb, to get honey enough for the winter? Will it also 
encourage the queen to increase the laying of eggs? Can you 
tell me how long ling generally remains in flower? also, if a 
removal of four miles would be a sufficient distance to prevent 
the return of bees? The nearest ling heaths are about two 
miles away, but I do not think my bees go to them for honey. 
Ihave been rather successful for some years past in obtain- 
ing artificial swarms from wild bees in roofs, trees, &e. Would 
any account of my method be of use to your Journal?—A. J. F. 


[The stocks which you have nadired are in no danger of 
dysentery, but we cannot see how you can hope to get artificial 
swarms in the lower hives, which, moreover, are very likely to 
contain an undue proportion of drone-comb. 

The heather will in some seasons remain in bloom four or 
five weeks, or even more; in others, such as this seems likely 
to be, the flowers wither much more speedily. Mr. Isaac states 
that a weak swarm sent to the heath on the 30th of July re- 
turned two months afterwards with an increase of 24} lbs.; but 
this is a result much beyond what we have been able to obtain. 
It is, therefore, questionable whether a swarm driven into a 
combed hive may be able to store sufficient for the winter, 
but the supplementary honey harvest will certainly stimulate 
the queen to increased egg-laying. Bees will not return from a 
distance of four miles. 


We shall be glad of an account of your method of obtaining 
artificial swarms from wild bees in hollow trees, &c. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


JupGIne Game Coczxs (C. W.).—Game cocks are not judged by weight. 
They are judged for colour, symmetry, and hard feather. This latter is 
an important point, and feeding for weight often has the effect of making 
soft feather. Good barley, a little bread and beer, sometimes a scrap or 
two of raw meat, and a few old peas given every other day, are supposed 
to make good plumage. 

DIARRHEA IN Fowhs AND PIGEONS (Subscriber).—We always give chalk 
made into pills, sometimes a few grains of hempseed, and in urgent cases 
a spoonful of brandy and water. 

WHITE AND Biack Fowus (Experientia)—No cross is necessary to 
produce White and Black Bantams, as they exist as recognised breeds. 
The White Cochins also exist. Black could not hold their own, as they 
constantly betrayed 2 mixed origin. In the days when Black Cochins 
were attempted and sometimes shown, it was said they were bred be- 
tween a Buff hen and a White cock. 


Cross BETWEEN A DoREING AND GUINEA Fown (H. W.).—The cross 
in question has been seen, and we have seen it, but it is so rare we 
hardly ever expect to see it again. Ifyou mean to persevere, we advise 
you to keep the same birds together always, and to allow no others to 
associate with them. 


Spurtess Cock—Rovup Symptoms (Hamburgh).—A cock need not be 
disqualified because his spurs are cut off. The description of the hen is 
that of the early stages of roup. She must be purged with castor oil. 
You should give Baily’s pills. 1f you have them not, or do not care for 
them, give a couple of camphor pills each the size of a garden pea. It 
is wise to separate this bird from the others. 


EXHIBITING GOLDEN-PENCILLED HampurGH CHICKENS (Northern Sub- 
scriber).—The age at which the chickens can be shown with a prospect of 
success, will depend on the age of those théy have to compete against. 
In many of the good strains we have seen the chickens, especially the 
pullets, beautifully marked at from fourto five months old. To be shown 
adyantageously the cock should be older than the pullets, as he retains 
his chicken feathers longer than they do. 


Brana HENS’ FeaTHERS BROKEN (M. W.).—It is too late now to pull 
the stumps of the feathers ont of the backs of your hens. They would 
not grow in a month. Take the cock away from them. The feathers 
will come as good in colour as before, unless the process of pulling them 
out is constantly repeated. In that case they often come white. 

Fowits Rovry (J. G.)—yYou are not prodigal of information. How 
large is your earth run? Is thedung heap merely a heap of rubbish, 
or is it the wholesome sweepings of a well-ordered stable? When you 
say you feed on barley,is that all the fowls haye? We gather so from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


your letter. Roup does not interfere with fattening. Feed your birds on 
barleymeal or ground oats. Vary this with a little maize from time to 
time. Give them a little bread and ale, and to the sickly ones give two 
camphor pills, each the size of a garden pea. You may give these every 
night till they make a cure. It is always well to remove sickly birds 
from healthy. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. Drxon.—Mr.T. C. Harrison, Beverley Road, Hull, 
writes to us to say that he will subscribe 10s. d. Subscribers had better 


write to Mr. Hutton, and when the subscription list is};completed we will 
publish it. 


Hive VERY Licut (C. T.).—If the hive continues light, we should deem 
it useless to put on a super. 


BEES TAKING Lime-waTER (F. Roberts) —We have had no experience of 
the effects of lime-water on bees, but do not fancy that yours will have 
sustained anyinjury. Water is generally supposed to be essential to bees 
during the breeding season, but they seem most capricious in this respect, 

t one time collecting it with the utmost avidity, and then without any 
apparent reason suddenly disregarding it altogether. 


BEES NoT SwaRMING, &c. (A Bee-lover).—We fancy the clue to your 
difficulty may be found in the fact that the hive which you purchased 
was “small” and at the same time ‘“‘very heavy.” When, therefore, 
the winter was oyer the poor queen found but a restricted breeding space 
at her command, which, as the overwhelmingly good honey season set 
in, became more and more contracted, so that she has been in difficulties 
ever since, and has never been able to raise her colony to the drone- 
breeding pitch in respect of population. There is much in what Mr. Petti- 
grew has advanced concerning large hives, whilst there can be no question 
as to the propriety of utterly eschewing very small ones. You had better, 
therefore, appropriate the contents of your honey-choked hive in the 
autumn by driving the remaining bees and uniting them to your con- 
templated new purchase, which might in this case take their place in the 
apiary. 

RasPBERRY VINEGAR (T. L.).—Put a quart of raspberries into a quart 
of the best vinegar, and let them stand a week, stirring them occasion- 
ally’ then add 1 Ib. of loaf sugar, boil slowly twenty minutes, strain, and 

ottle. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending July i 2th. 


| THERMOMETER. 
itr [See Air. Earth. wina. | Rain. 
| Max. Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft. | 2ft. 
Wed... 6 | 29.970 | 29.917| 75 | 49 | 64 | 59 | S.W. | .00 
Thurs.. 7 | 30.042 |.29916 | s4 | 41 | 64 | 59 | SW. | .00 
Fri... 8 | 29.939 | 29870} 88 | 61 | 66 | 59 S. | .04 
Sat.... 9 | 29808 | 997293| 79 | 59 | 66 | 60 | SE. | .04 
Sun. .. 10 | 29.779 | 29.751 | 82 | 51 | 65 | 60 Ww. | .00 
Mon... 11 | 29.646 | 29556 | 77 | 52 | 68 | 61 Ww. | .2% 
Tues. . 12 | 29.698 | 29.627; 78 | 43 | 65 | 6L Ww. | .60 
Mean..| 29.899 | 29.766 | $0.43 | 50.86 | 65.43 | 5988 .. | 0.80 


6.—Fine ; cloudy but fine; densely overcast. 
7.—Foggy ; very fine; clear and very fine. 
8.—Very fine; exceedingly fine ; overcast. 
9.—Fine ; showery ; overcast, very fine. 
10.—Fine; very fine; clear and fine. 
11.—Overcast ; showery ; heavy showers at night. 
12.—Cloudy but fine; cloudy; clear and fine. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Joty 13 


Ovgz supply is well kept up, and all the soft and bush fruits are in fair 
request. There have been heavy arrivals from the Continent, and a 
further supply of West India Pines is announced. Potato trade active. 


FRUIT. 

8.d. 8. d 5. da 3s. a 
Apples............}8ieve 1 6to2 0 | Mulberries .. 0 Dto0 0 
Apricots. doz. 2 0 4 O} Nectarines. 60 120 
Cherries... -Ib. 0 6 1 O} Oranges 70 140 
Chestnuts @ 0 O O| Peaches ..... $0 20 0 

4 0 6 0O| Pears, kitchen 00 00 

» 3 0 5 0 dessert... 00060080 

6 0 10 0| Pine Apples ib 26 50 

0 0 O 0} Plums.......... 68 00 

0 9 1 O} Quinces... doz. 00 00 

0 4 O 6| Raspberries . soll) St Ge 

2 0 6 O| Strawberries -b 0 6 “6 

8 0 14 0} Walnuts... bushel 10 0 16 0 

30 50 dO...eeceeeeneee P1000 1 0 2 0 

VEGETABLES. 

g.d. 8s. d s.da 8. 4 

8 Oto6 0/| Leeks............ bunch 0 4t00 0 

3 0 8 0O| Lettuce ... 5 OMGAL AO 

1 0 1 6) Mushrooms 30 40 

3 0 4 0} Mustard&Cress..pnnnet 0 2 O 0 

2 0 $8 0} Onions .......... bushel 4 0 8 O 

0o oo i +. 04 O08 

00 00 30® 00 

10 20 og 10 

00 00 2.0 8G 

04 08 RG es 20 
Cauliflower..... 20 60 60 80 
Celery...... 6 ee AO. L040 
Coleworts.. 30 60 04 O08 
Cucumbers 06416 0® 00 

pickling 20 40 @0 00 
Badive..... 20 00 06 08 
Fennel 038 00 $0 00 
Garkc . 08 00 2 --- doz. 10 8 O 
Hegbs........ 0 8 O O| Turnips ..........bunch 0 6 16 
Horseradish .... bundle 3 0 6 0) VegetableMarrows..doz, 4 09 0 0 
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Day | Day Average Tempera-| Rainin| sup Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 

ote Prone JULY 21—27, 1870. ture near London. |. dast g,| Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. petore ote 

Day. |Night.| Mean.) Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. m. h.| Days. m, 8. 

21 | TH | 74.0 | 50.8 | 62.4 19 Qaf4 | Saf8 | 57af11 | 25 afl 23 5 66 | 202 

22 | F Royal Horticultural Seciety’s Oxford Show | 722 | 514 | 61.8 24 10 4/ 2 8| morn./30 2 24 6 8 | 203 

23 s (closes. | 74.0 | 51.4 | 62.7 21 ll 4 0 8/2) 0/36 3 25 6 11} 204 

24 | Sun | 6 Sunpay Arrer TRINITY. | 72.6 | 51.7 | 62.1 14 12 4/58 7/438 0/40 4 26 6 12 | 205 

25 Sr. JaMEs. | 73.9 | 49.4 | 61.9 13 144 4/56 7 | 22 1);42 5 27 6 18 | 206 

26 | Tu Buckingham Horticultural Show. | 78.7 | 508 | 62.0 22 15 4154 7!) 4 2/40 6 28 6 14 | 207 

27 | W 74.9 |.50.7 | 628) 19 |17 4/53 7 | 5772/28 -7 | 29 6 14 | 208 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 73.6’, and its night 


temperature 50.8°. 
rain was 1.48 inch. 


The greatest heat was 93°, on the 23rd and 24th, 1868; and the lowest cold 32°, on the 23rd, 1863. 


The greatest fall of 


POT ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 
| 
LL true lovers of floriculture agree in calling | 
the Rose the queen of flowers, the most beau- 
tiful of all, the loveliest among the lovely ; 
and rightly so too, for in the varieties of this 
charming family we have flowers of the most 
exquisite form, the richest colour, and the 
most delicious perfume. Take, for instance, | 
a partly-expanded blossom of Alphonse Karr, | 
in what flower can we find a closer approach | 
to perfection ? its shell-like petals, of a pecu- 
liarly soft and pleasing shade of pink, are so beautifully 
fitted to each other that the fine form of the flowers leaves 
us nothing to desire. The delicate beauty of Lamarque, 
the magnificence of Charles Lefebvre, the splendour of the 
deep rich Eugene Appert, distinct and striking in every 
feature, its dark elegant foliage being in fine keeping with 
its velvety-petalled blossoms—these, and a host of others 
possessing some equally distinct feature, are the kinds to 
grow; these are the rare gems which command our ad- 
miration and rivet more firmly the chains of our “ old 
love.” 

Ihave frequently asked myself the question, as I doubt 
not others have done, when viewing the long ranks of cut 
blossoms staged in their stiff formal boxes at a flower 
show, ‘‘Is this the best way in which to exhibit the Rose?” 
I think not. Cut flowers, but too often without buds or 
foliage, are subjected to the severest criticism shorn of much 
of their beauty ; but if each variety were to be exhibited not 
cut from the plant, excepting in the case of novelties, but in 
the form of a pot plant, what a different appearance would 
a Rose show present; instead of the long lines of flat | 
staging now used, an effect rivalling that of the Rhododen- 
dron Show at South Kensington might be obtained with | 
the greatest ease. From my own experience of Rose 
culture, I can see no real difficulty in the attainment of an 
object so desirable, but, on the contrary, very much in its 
favour. Rose cuttings are easily struck, and the plants 
grown to a considerable size in a short space of time, as I 
thoroughly explained in an article published in this Journal 
last year (vol. xvi, pp. 77, 78), and if an annual batch of 
cuttings were made, a succession of healthy pot plants, as 
flourishing and prolific as those planted out, could be main- 
tained. If it be objected, that the culture of Roses in this 
way for exhibition would make greater demands upon one’s 
time and skill, I think this could very justly be met by 
pointing to the great utility of such plants for home decora- | 
tion at all seasons of the year. Moreover, by offering the 
principal prizes for pot Roses, attention would be drawn to 
a branch of iloriculture but too often neglected, or not 
understood. Who has not seen the miserable specimens 
of pot Roses so frequently to be met with in private esta- 
blishments? Poor sickly-looking objects, which, having | 
undergone their annual forcing, are turned out to rest. 
To rest! why, I do not believe a healthy Rose is ever at 
rest. Plant one early in November, lift it and examine its 
roots at Christmas, and plenty of new rootlets from 1 to 
2 inches long will be seen; here is a hint from Nature, 
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which, if acted upon in the culture of pot Roses, produces 
the best results. If a Rose, after it has done blooming, 
immediately begins to grow again, suitable food should 
certainly be given it; it is therefore necessary, when pet 
Roses are taken out of the houses into the open air, thaé 
all weakly growth should at once be cut clean out, the 
requisite thinning and shortening given to the stronger 
wood, the roots shaken free of the old soil, repotted, and 
the pots plunged to the rim, not behind a wall or shed, 
but in an open airy position. Plants so treated, and fed 
occasionally with guano water as they appear to need if, 
will produce plenty of stout wood clothed with healthy 
foliage, care being taken to ply the syringe among them all 
the summer, 

Once again I would urge all who really care for Roses 
to grow them on their own roots, and to train them as E 
have before advised. No standards can equal the appear- 
ance of these glorious pyramids, laden with a multitude of 
flowers. Nor are their flowers small or puny, althougn 
produced in such profusion; the plants are rendered so 
vigorous by the abundance of stout suckers constantly 
springing up, and which are trained to whatever part of 
the plant they may be required, that the lowest tiers of 
branches present an amount of vigour both in wood growth 
and bloom quite equal to that of the highest parts —Epwsnp 
Lucxuurst, Lyerton House Gardens, Kent. 


CULTURE OF THE LARGE-FLOWERED OR 
SHOW PELARGONIUM. 


Anone hardy flowers the Rose is justly called the queen, 
and quite as justly may the large-flowered Pelargonium 
claim the same exalted title among greenhouse flowers; 
but how very rarely are plants met with grown as they 
deserve to be! How often, instead, do we find thena 
crammed among all sorts of plants, and subjected to every 
variety of treatment: hence we generally find spindly 
long-drawn specimens, often infested with insects to such 
a degree as to render them a nuisance, instead of a plea- 
sure. Now, no plant is easier to manage, and the follow- 
ing mode of cultivation will bring them to great excellence. 
At this place we like them in bloom throughout July, and 
now (July 8th) the collection of upwards of eighty sorts 1s 
in full bloom. 

I put the cuttings in about the end of May or first week 
in June, taking what I can spare or get when staking the 
specimens. I make them in the usual way, and dibble 
them in an open south border, give them a good watering 
when first put in, and then leave them to take care of 
themselves for three or four weeks. I then pot them in 
60 sized pots, and keep them close for a few days unt 
they begin to grow, afterwards I give them a little more 
air. (The frame used when they are potted the first time 
should have a little bottom heat) In a few weeks they 
will have made good roots, and may be hardened off 
gradually, and about the end of September or beginning 
of October potted in the next size of pot, or small 45's. 
When that is done, the best place for them is a shelf in @ 
greenhouse, and when they have made a fresh leaf or twe 
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nip out the point of the shoots. They should be again shifted, 
using 6-inch pots, in which size they should bloom the first 


year. 

After they have finished blooming, or begin to look shabby, 
they should be placed ont of doors, and not watered much 
for a fortnight, when they will be ready to cut down, which 
operation should be performed with a sharp knife, cutting 
them down like an Osier stump, and leave them outside 
until they have broken well, when they should be carefully 
taken out of the pots, and have every bit of the old soil shaken 
out, and the ends of the long roots shortened. They should 
then be potted into their blooming pots, placed in a warm 
irame or house, and be only sprinkled until growth commences, 
care being taken not to make them too wet, or the soil will 
turn sour. They should always have plenty of room and light, 
and abundance of air whenever it can be given, for that is one 
of the cecrets of success. Always bo on the watch for green 
fly, and as soon as that makes iis appearance give them a good 
tobacco fumigation for two successive nights. 

Keep a very low temperature all winter, and nip out the 
points of long shoots till Webruary, after which time it should 
not be done. No liquid manure should be given till the flower 
buds begin to form, when they should have some once a-week. 
When the shoots are long enough they should be thinned if 
they require it, and tied out to neat straight sticks, which are 
best made out of plasterers’ laths. Watering must be well 
attended to, for if they are allowed to become very dry they 
soon suffer, and produce small yellow leaves, anda warm dry 
temperature is very conducive to filth of all sorts. 

The following compost I find answers extremely well :—To 
four barrowloads of good pasture loam 1 add one of old Mush- 
room-bed dung, one of charcoal broken up fine, one of very old 
leaf mould, and one of cocoa-nut fibre refuse, the whole well 
mixed. I drain the pots with charcoal. 

Tho following varieties are all distinct, first-rate, and would 
form a good small colleciion, of course plenty of others might 
be edded:—Tyoubadour, Progress, Charles Turner, Heirloom, 
Fayourite, Viola, Hermit, Decision, Congress, Beauty of Windsor, 
King of Trumps, Queen of White (Dobson’s), Rob Roy, Emperor, 
Victor, Magician, Diadem, Hxemple, Queen of Scots, Turban, 
Mary Hoyle, Captain John, Lord Lyon, and Lady of the 
Dake.—RicHarD JAMESON, Gargrave. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

THE crop generally in this district (Lincolnshire) is prolific, 
and the most prolific of all the varieties under my immediate 
care is President. 

In an enumeration of several varieties, with their qualities 
and characteristics, contributed to the Journal two years ago, 
I unhesitatingly accorded to this variety the piace of honour, 
which it continues to hold worthily. Iam inclined to think 
that it is most at home on a rather light soil. Runners which 
1 have supplied for cultivation in gardens on heavy soil, have, as 
a rule, been rather unsatisiactory, producing a superabundance 
of foliaga. Those, ther, having a light staple of soil to deal 
with, f adyise to grow this variety, and if it serve them ag 
well as it year by year has served me, ii will be pronounced 
worthy of ita name. 

My plants, now yielding so well, are of the earliest last year’s 
runners, bearing their first crop, and I am confident it is the 
best they will eyer produce. Hiyery year’s experience tells me 
that to insure satisfactory crops of Strawberries on soils of the 
character of a light vegetable mould, we must secnre runners 
as early as possible, treat them well throughont the season, and 
depend on their first efforts for the best yield. If by adversity 
oi weather’ or any other kind of adversity, planis cannot be 
secured sufficiently early for permanent planting in July, after 
early Potatoes, it is good practice, taking into consideration 
the economy of the general cropping of the garden, to wait for 
very late runners—small ones—and prick ihem in nursery beds 
quite at the end of September, or in October. For the con- 
venience cf hoeing, &., the rows should not be nearer to- 
gether than 9 inches, and the plants in the rows may be 4 or 
5 inches apart. Mere let them remain uatil an early crop is off 
in spring—say the crop of early Potatoes, which I, as rule, like 
them to follow, but cannotalways make them do so—this year for 
instance. Ecan see nothing clearer than to plant after early 
Cabbage, bub it goes rather against the grain, and I can only 
keep a smooth surface by reflecting on a mixture I have in 
reserve, composed mainly of old Strawberry plants and clear- 
ings of the beds last year, keptin a separate rot heap. This, 
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with a lot of old plants in their last stage of existence, and 
which will be cleared off and put at once green into the trenches, 
will act both as a sedative and stimulant, and animal and 
vegetable—that is, myself and plants, willbe mutually benefited. 

This plan of manuring Strawberries with Strawberries is ag 
good in practice as it is in theory, and was the secret of success 
of an amateur cultivator, a clergyman in this neighbourhood, 
who for years produced off the same ground megnificent crops 
of fruit by this system of manuring. I have also tried it my- 
self, and have not found it wanting—in fact, it is the root of 
the matter over which at present my President presides so 
worthily. 

Plants treated on the plan described, other things being 
favourable to their well-being, are sure to bear splendidly— 
quite as well as, perhaps better than, plants from early zunnerg 
encouraged and planted at once in the fruiting-bed for the next 
seagon’s bearing. But why not plant out sooner? some may 
ask. Why wait until the end of June, or till July? Simply 
this, by planting gocd plants of Strawberries in March or 
April, as is frequently done, you insure good crops the follow- 
ing season, but by waiting two or three months longer you 
insure not only a good crop of fruit, but alsoa good crop of 
early Potatoes, off the same ground. Putting this against the 
planting of fine early runners in the permanent beds at once, 
a season is certainly lost; but when once fairly in the system 
the loss dwindles away, and the only disadvantage it has, 
looked at in the general economy of cropping, is the bit of 
ground occupied as nursery beds for the half year beginning in 
October. The principal point to be attended to, is the plant- 
ing runners small and late, or they will be d:awn and injured 
by remaining in the nursery bed 80 long. 

Strawberries on soil of this nature do not, as a rule, give 
more than two fine crops. I sometimes let them bear three, 
but the last has never yet satisfiedme. Ido not ‘bury cart- 
loads of manure ;” I bury the refuse above mentioned, and 
then point in the surface 2 or 3 inches of yellow loam, if I 
can obtain it mixed with old hotbed manure, just to give the 
plants a start; but the principal amount of manure is put on 
not in the ground. After planting, which is not done until the 
ground is well firmed to give it ‘‘ body,” the best substitute for 
‘‘ heart,” the whole surface is well covered, and kept covered. 
The surface of the ground is never bare summer nor winter, 
and is not disturbed by fork nor spade. The manure used for 
this purpose is not cecayed, but is ina comparatively green 
state, and by the washing of rains, and exposure to the weather 
nothing is seen but strawy material, clean and close, for the 
fruit to lie on, no futher attention being required in this 
respect. 

It is to this surfaces dressing arresting evaporation, that I 
mainly attribute success in Strawberry culivre on light soils. 
Undoubtedly, on some soils, Strawberries will yield productive 
crops for four or five years, or by carefuliy thinning the crowns 
even ten years; but for soil of the character I deal with in this 
paper, the system of long-standing plantations breaks down; 
at least, this is my experience. For such soils plant frequently, 
mulch, and mulch continually, ever bearing in mind Mr. Rad- 
clyffe’s advice, always sound, Do not pack the mulching closely 
round the hearts to blanch them, or farewell Strawberries. 
J. W. 


EARLY versus LATE PLANTING 
BORDERS. 
Concluded from page 3.) 

Ix continuation of the above subject, although I practise 
early planting, it is, as I have already remarked, often from 
necessity rather than choice. Forcing honses and pits become 
overcrowded, and the other means of sheltezing the plants being 
insufficient, we are often reluctantly compelled to thin them 
out; for, supposing the plants in single pots were only wanted 
to plant the two borders described in my former article, and 
that twenty rows of plants, each about 200 yards in length, 
were wanted, these alone would make upwards of two miles 
and a quarter of single row, too many for the accommodation 
we have, and as we have other beds and borders as well, an 
easy way of accomplishing the object has to be adopted. 

The management of Calceolarias is easy enough; cuttings 
put very thickly into a cold pit in October or November are 
thinned out very often in March, and the plants left are quite 
large enough for turning out by the end of April; if the ground 
is in tolerable condition, and the site not too much exposed to 
east winds, they will often succeed well. At all events, they - 
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are about the hardiest of bedding plants, and in our case were 
transplanted direct with balls from the cold pit to the borders, 
‘some before Easter Sunday, and somes the week afier, the dry 
weather at the time interrupting the operation. Next came 
Vertena pulchella, a tolerably hardy kind, but still one that 
likes warm weather better than cold, and I believe a better 
result would have followed had we waited a fortnight, but the 
plants had become stunted by confiuemant in a crowded state 
in the cutting pang and boxes, and required more room; so, 
trusting to the weather, we planted them out at ones on 
April 30th, excepting a few not sufiiciently struck at the 
time, which were pus out a fortnigut afterwards. Their pro- 
gress was, of course, slow for a time—nay, i am not sure that 
they did not retrograde; still, none of them died, or but very 
few, and they now (June 9th) promise soon to occupy their 
allotted space. 

I now come to the Pelargoniums. The balk of these are 
wintered in wooden boxes 2 feat long by 1 foot wide and 
3 inches deep for young plants, and 4 or 5 inches deep for 
older taken-up plants. 
plants become very much drawn by the middle of April, so 
that a fresh lot of cuttings is often taken off; and in some 
seasons we have shaken them out of the boxes, tied a little 
moss and soil ronud hundreds of them, and placed them on a 
slight hotbed or in a sheltered position for two or three weeks 


before plauting ; but this season circumstances prevented our | 


doing so, and there was no alternative bus planting them out 
directly from the cutting box. he question then arose, Was 
it prudent to do that work early, or to wait till others were 
planting out their potted plants? This was the way to pat the 


matter, and not, Which is the proper time to plant in general? | i 


Observe, Lam not advocating early planting where there exist 
the means of keeping the piants in a suitable condition till a 
more genial season arrive, yet the results of early planting 
are not always so discouraging as to render if entirely unworthy 
of support. I remember the best bed of Pelargoniums I had 


one year was planted in April, but then the plants were covered | 


with Laurel boughs for a time, a practice I have often adopted 
with early planted-out subjects, but which [ had not the oppor- 
tunity of practising this year. On the other hand, one season 
we suffered much by a frost late in May, [ think the 23rd or 
24th, when a number of plants of Perilla were quite killed, and 


the Pelargoniums and other bedding plants much hurt, whilo | 


those not planted tiil after that time succeeded much better. 
The air and plants af the time of that frost were both moist, 
hence theinjury. The thermometer on the morning of May 3rd 
was lower than I have ever registered it in May during the last 
twenty years, being 27°, and the aut for many hours too; but the 
air was dry, and the morning dull, so that the injary done was 
not so great as, from the severity of the frost, might be sup- 
posed. In other frosts Guring the same month, the shoots of 
Oak, Ash, and other trees were blackened. 

In connection with early planting, the state of the ground 
must be get down as an essential condition of success, ard if 
has generally bean one of our difficulties, as the goil of our 
flower beds, though well adapted for sustaining a long sum- 
mex’s growth, is not the best to work early in the season, for 
it is what is termed a stubborn soil, and in some seasons ig 
much worse than in others. This year has been one of the 
best, while 1869 was bad. So stiff is the ground sometimes 
that we are obliged to obtain some fine soil from elsewhere to 
plant in, or rather to cover the roots of the little plants con- 
Signed to such hard lumps. I well remember the expression 
of a gardener of high standing who visited me one season 
when the soi! was of the coarsest description, and the men 
were fixing down the shoots of Verbenas, not with pegs, hair- 
pins, or sirips of matting, but with clods of the sua-dried 
earth, about the size of a cricket ball, obtained on the spot in 
any quantity. Such rude treatment amused my friend, who, 
doubtless, oxpected more from his own neatly manipulated 
beds, but a genial rain getting in soon after melted down these 
weights, to the advantage of the plants I believe. <A rather 
long continuance of dry weather followed, and then it came to 
my turn to visit my friend’s gardex, and the laugh was turned 
against him; his smooth ashy-looking soil had not been able, 
with the aid of the water of a canal that flowed past it, to sup- 
port his Verbeaas ia health, while mina were all that could be 
desired. However, a certain degree of pulverisation is neces- 
sary at planting, and 1 am in the habit of looking as much at 
the state of the ground as at that of the atmosphere; never- 
theless, it must be acknowledzed, thet when the two are com- 
bined the best result follows. The condition of the plants, 


Now it often happens that these small | 
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however, has a great influence in hastening or delaying 
planting out, for to wait tilla plent falls into bad health from 
crowding cy Jack of nourishment at the root, is often equiva- 
lent to waiting till disease gets in. Calceolarias are espe- 
cially liable to suffer from this cause. The Variegated and 
Tvy-leaved Pelargoniams appear to bear such treatment as 
well as any plant, but it cannot be said that they are im- 
proved by it. 

Although I have mentioned some subjects which may be 
planted ous early without dying, ye$ there are others it would 
not be prudent to try. Heliotropes, Tropeolums, Ageratume, 
and even Lobelias are less hardy than the plants I have 
named; while Alternantheras, Coleuses, Castor ‘Oil plants, and 
the like, are still more delicate, Oa the ‘other hand, Petunias 
are tolerably hardy, so, too, are Gazanias, Nierem bergias, and 
Cantaureas. Tho last named, howevor, has suffered more with 
me this past winter than it has ever done before. 

I would now invite tha opinions of others on tho subjact, 
whose practice, if recorded, may do much either to condemn 
early planting, or to support ib as not being so detrimental as 
it is supposed to be; for, ba it remembered, if if can bo proved 
that a plant turned out, say on the 25th of April, is as good: on 
the 25th of Jane as one turned out on the 25th of May, the 
advantages of getting the firs. planted one out of the way are 
such as to render the earlier planting preferab le, the state of 
the respective piants at turning-out time, and other conditions, 
being the same. Bai I have alread y said enough, and 1 expect 
our worthy mentor, “R. F.,” will find many and cogent 
reasons for delaying his planting so late, each of them im- 
portant to the planter. Nevertheless, I advocate early plant- 
ing where circumstances, as here, almost compe! its adoption. 


| —J. Rogson. 


THE STRAWBERRY SEASON 

I uzan on ell sides, ‘‘I have no Strawberries!” 
never were finer nor more plentiful. I lke a Wast Indian 
summer for fruits and flowers. Allthat is waated is sufficiency 
of manure, and water equal, in somo measure, to excessive 
evaporation. I have had magnificent crops of Rivers’s Hliza, 
Coskscomb, Wonderful, Dr. Hogg, and Mr. Kadetyffe, of which 
the last-named is the best in flavour. In constitution, setting 
its fruits, and colour, it ts superior to the British Queen; in 
other respects, and especially as regards flesh, flavour, and 
foliage, if is identical. I had some very fine early and highly- 
flavoured berries of Tueas, which shonld be more known. I 
think Mr. Radelyfte and 1 Dr, Hoges—tks two finest in tha Queen 
line—succeed best by early annual (say July 1st) plantation. 
I took on July 5th a nobla lot of Scrawberr consisting: of 
Mc. Radelyffe, Dr. Wonderful, and Cockseomb, to Sir 
William Marriott’s crickst-match—a match between his eleven 
and eleven of the 7:h usiliers, quartered at Derchester. Sir W. 
Marriott and Cant. Glyn measured the largest Cockscomb with 
tape marked with the inches, and it was 114 inches in cireum- 
ference. I enclose Sir William’s letter for the Editors’ perusal. 
This I do, because people who grow Strawberries the size of 
“snags,” cannot still pelieve that I grew one last year 12 inches 
round. They do not appear to have measured the largest of 
the Dr. Hogg Strawberries, which, I believe, ranged from 7 to 
Qinches, Itis a noble Strawberry, but nos equal to Mr. Rad- 
clyffe in flesh, flavour, and colour. I should, however, be in- 
clined to recommend if to careless people rather than Mr. 
Radclyffe. They are both easy to cultivate, and neither are 
pariicular as to soil. 

The British Queen hates chalk, bus these, too, I have grown 
successfully in the chalky soil of Rushton and in the gandy 
loam of Okeford. The Bicton Pine and Frogmore Pine are not 
in crop this yoar. Tho Alpines have been most abundant. 
Galande is a splendid red Alpine. I wonder people do not 
grow Alpines. With a little sugar, I think they are the finest 
flavoured of all Strawberries. 

Last year my runners of all sorts were planted July Ist. 
This year I made my new beds Jaly 4th, 5th, and 6th. Harly 
establishment isa great matter, alsofirm ground. I plantaiter 
Cabbages, which are kept constantly hoed, and I do not dig the 
ground at all, Holes, 19 inches apart, each way, are scooped 
out, and filled with liquid manure, and in due time the runners 
are put in with loam and decayed manure sifted fine, and 
trodden in as hard as it is possible todo. The runners are 
then kept sufficiently watered. The hotter the weather is the 
better it is for the new plantation. The July plants of last 
year are now larger then some people’s three-year-old plants. 


Here they 
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Two years, except in rich clays, is, I think, long enough for 
many sorts to stand. . 

‘he only novelties on trial here were Dr. Roden’s two seed- 
lings, the Duke of Edinburgh and Karly Prolific, and Mr. 
Segrave’s (of Mazlow) Royalty. The Duke is a superior Straw- 
berry for form, flesh, and flavour, but here it is too dwarf in 
growth. The Harly Prolific is a better grower, and has a plea- 
sant flavour. Royalty appears to be the same as the Scarlet 
Pine, or Rival Queen, in folisga, form, flesh, flavour, habit, and 
appearance. It has the same fault—namely, it is a precarious 
sester, but of a most rich and excellent flavour. I should not 
have got rid of the Searlet Pine or Rival Queen—in the same 
Hae—had they heen good setters. I cannot, hereafter, try 
Strawberry plants or Potatoes for anyone.—W. F. RapciyrrE, 
Oke ford Fitzpaine. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
OXFORD SHOW. 

Oxronp is a city with a long history—a longer history than 
one cares to recount, for it goes back a thousand years and 
becomes lost in the mist of time; for nearly that period, if not 
quite, there seience, and art, and literature have flourished, ané 
the disciples which its many colleges have sent forth have 
warried the stored-up learning of past generations and their 
own anto the wide world. Who, then, can tell its history ? 
Wao the infinenca it has had on the things that be? Nor is it 
without a history in another sense—war has been no infre- 
quent visitant at its gates—and alas! while we write these 
words war again is about to deform the fair face of Murope, 
and such a war, and between such nations! Terruit urbem, 
serruil gentes, that, perhaps, is the reason that when we Jeft 
Oxford yesterday neither Horticulture nor Agriculture was so 
weli countenanced as we should have wished. Still, the Show 
which commenced on Tuesday, and is to close on Friday next, 
#8 one well worthy of special attention, and of special encourage- 
ment also. It is worthy of attention even by the frequenters 
of tbe London shows from its own merits es a show, and as an 
dndization of the state of horticulture in the provinees; it is 
worthy of attention by those in the provinces, for it brings to 
their doors what many would never see without a long journey, 
perhaps never see at all; and it is deserving of encouragement 
both by town and country for this reason, and because it bene- 
fits both ; and more—still more, it brings men from all parts of 
tke jand into social contact, cements old friendships, and forms 
mew. itis more especially at these country shows the gentleman 
and the gardener come together, they converse with each other, 
and they learn from each other; each gains in information, 
and each can better appreciate the other. Thus the strong wall 
which is built up between man and man, and class and class, 
is breashed, and we believe—we feel sure—to the benefit of the 
gardoner’s art, to the benefit of the community at large. The 
@atails of the Show, which is held in the grounds of the Rada- 
elife Observatory, and which, with the combined Show of the 
Royal Oxfordshire Horticultural Society, ocenpies eight Jarge 
sents, will be found in the following reports. To these we pur- 
pose giving some additions next week, together with a notice 
of the Congress, which commenced yesterday at too lata an 
hour for us to enter into details. So far the weather has been 
ezerything that could be desired, were it not for the drawback 
of 2 tropical temperature. 
eyery sense will be equally favourable. 

Mormep Grours or FLowerme and Frye-routicep Prayts.—For 
these prizes of £25 and £15 respectively were offered by the Royal 
Horticaltural and Royal Oxfordshire Societies. The former is taken 
by My. Baines, gardener to H. Micholls, Esq., Southgate House, 
Middlesex, who is first with a remarkably fine collection, consisting of 
Dipladenia crassinoda, very well bloomed; Dipladenia amabilis, the 
lange flowers of which are in beautiful condition ; a splendid specimen 
of Lica obbata, 5 fect in diameter; Ixora coccinea, loaded with mag- 
niticent heads of its brilliant scarlet flowers; Allamanda nobilis, very 
fine; an unnamed very free-flowering Allamanda; Ixora aurantiaca ; 
Bongainvillea glabra, forming a charming mass of rosy bracts; Phe- 
mocoma prolifera Barnesii, in good bloom, but not large; and an 
excellent plant of Erica mmnla. Of fine-foliaged plants Mr. Baines 
has Croton variegatum, with its colour most beautifully developed ; of 
Gleichenia rupestris a large specimen extremely beautiful and delight- 
$nlly fresh; Theophrasta imperialis, very fine; Dasylirion acrotri- 
chum; a remarkably fine specimen of Pheenicophorium sechellarum ; 
@ very large plant of the equally beautiful and not dissimilar Ver- 
schaffeltia splendida; Dicksonia antarctica; Croton angustifolium, 
Rarge, and with the golden variegation fully developed; Yucca varie- 
gate; anda good specimen of Cordyline indivisa. Mrs. E. Cole and 


Let us hope that the results in. 


Sons, Withington, Manchester, are second with a very good collection, 
consisting of Dipladenia crassinoda, Allamanda cathartica, Genetyllis 
tulipifera, Aphelexis humilis grandifora, Dipladenia acuminata, 
Phe-nocoma prolifera Barnesii, a very large bush of Erica Cayendishii, 
Aphelexis macrantha rosea, an excellent Kalosanthes punicea, a rather 
poor specimen of Erica Parmentieriana rosea ; while of fine-foliaged 
plants the collection contains excellent specimens of Croton varie- 


, gatum, Dicksonia antarctica, variegated Yucca, Livistonia borbonica, 


Croton angustifolium, and Dasylirion acrotrichum. 


Stove anp GreennousE Prants.—Mrs. Cole & Sons also send 
the best collection of nine stove and greenhouse plants in flower. 
This consists of excellent specimens of Ixora coccinea, Dipladenia 
amabilis in fine bloom, Aphelexis macrantha purpurea, Kalosanthes 
punicea, Dipladenia crassinoda, Gompholobinm polymorphum splen- 
dens, and fair examples of Ixora javanica, Ailamanda grandiflora, 
Dipladenia crassinoda, and Phcenocoma prolifera Barnesii. The 
second prize goes to Mr. I. Perkins, Leamington, who has fine plants 
of the large-flowered Allamanda Hendersoni, Statice imbricata, Vinca 
rosea, and others of less note. Messrs. Bell & Thorpe also show in 
this class, and have a very good plant of Dipladenia amabilis, the 
yellow-flowered Cassia corymbosa, and well-bloomed Statices. The 
special prize offered by F. J. Morrell, Eisq., for the best specimen 
stoye plant in flower is taken by Mr. Baines, gardener to H. Micholls, 
Fsq., with a specimen of Allamanda cathartica, forming a balloon 
5 feet by at least 44 feet across; and the second prize, given by the 
same gentleman, goes to Messrs. Standish & Co., of the Royal Nur- 
series, Ascot, for Allamanda Hendersoni, not large, but in excellent 
bloom ; while the third prize is awarded to the singular-looking Aristo- 
lochia ornithocephala, from Mr. F- Perkins, nurseryman, Leamington. 
Messrs. Gill’s prizes for the best and second best specimen greenhouse 
plants go to Mr. Baines for a very fine plant of Erica Fairrieana, 
4 feetin diameter ; and the second to Mr. A. Wright, gardener to C. H. 
Crompton Roberts, Hsq., Regent's Park, London, for a yery good 
specimen, though rather past its best, of Kalosanthes Madame Celeste 
Winans. In the local class for six stove or greenhouse plants, Mr. G. 
Harris, who is first, has a very well-grown Clerodendron Thomsone, 
but its bloom over, a yery good Rondeletia is also exhibited, and 
Asclepias currasavica, a showy plant, but seldom seen, and in this 
instance stragzling; the othe:s do not require notice. The second 
prize goes to Mr. J. Walker for a good pot of Lilium eximium, 
Caladiums, and Colenses. The ‘‘ Florist and Pomologist” prize for 
softwooded greenhouse plants was awarded to Messrs. Bell & Thorpe, 
Stratford-on-Avon, for a collection in which there is Abutilon Thomp- 
soni with a few flowers, two Petunias, a Lantana, Diplacus grandi- 
florus in good bloom, and Lilium auratum. 

Cnrcuips.—Bui few are shown; there is only one collection in the 
amateurs’ class for six, which comes from Mr. A. Wright, gardener to 
C. H. Crompton Roberts, Esq., Regent's Park, who has Oncidium 
Sclieperianum, Lycastes, Aérides, a Cattleya, and other plants not 
remarkable. Myr. Williams takes the corresponding position in the 
nurserymen’s class with Anguloa Clowesii, Dendrobium Parishii, 
showy; Vanda suavis, Aérides quinquevulnerum, Cypripedium super- 
biens, fine, and a very good pan of Cypripedium barbatum superbum. 
Messis Rollisson & Sons are second with a fine specimen of Aérides 


| odoratum majus, with about two dozen fine racemes, Aérides Lobii 


with half a dozen, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, fine, a good pan 
of Cypripedium barbatum majas, and Odontoglossum hastilabium. 

Huarus.—The silver cup, oifered by W. Wootten-Wootten, Esq., 
goes to Mrs. B. Cole & Sons for excellent plants of Hrica Parmen- 
tieriana rosea, ventricosa magnifica, ferruginea superba, large and 
fine, venosa, 2 well-crown wmula, and good but smaller specimens of 
other kinds. The sezond prize, offered by Lord Valentia, goes to Mr. 
A. Wright, gardener to C. H. Crompton Roberts, Msq., for a large 
specimen of yentricosa Bothwelliana in profuse bloom, the showy 
scarlet cerinthoides variegata, and good examples, though not lazge, of 
tricolor Wilsoni and Fairrieana. The special prize, offered by the 
Warden of New College for six, is taken by Mrs. E. Cole & Sons with 
good plants of venosa, ventricosa magnifica, gemmifera elegans, with 
others less remarkable. Messrs. Grimbly, Hughes, and Dewe’s prize 
is taken by Mr. A. Wright with an evenly-grown lot of plants, though 
rather small. : 

Fine-rontacep Prants.—These make a good display, although the 
specimens are not remarkable for great size. Mr. Johnson, gardener 
to the Marquis of Ailesbury, Savernake, takes the first position in the 
amateurs’ class for nine, with very good specimens of Alocasia me- 
tallica, a fine Caladium Belleymei, Sanseviera angolensis, Pandanus 
elegantissimus, Croton angustifolinm, a fine healthy plant of Sphero- 
gyne latifolia, Alocasia macrorhiza variegata with its leaves three- 
fourths white, and a very good specimen of Croton variegatnm. The 
second prize goes to Mr. A. Wright, who, among other plants, has the 
extremely graceful Cupania filicifolia, Demonorops plumosus, an elegant 
Palm, and other good specimens. The best nine in the nurserymen’s 
class come from Mr. Williams, who has a splendid plant of Alocasia 
metallica in perfect condition, a fing Phenicophorium sechellarum, 
Dasylirion plumosum, Cycas revoluta, very fine; a large and very 
perfect Cordyline indivisa, and a fine Yucca quadricolor. 

Patms.—These are not very numerously shown. Mr. B.S. Williams 
is first with noble plants of Phcnicophorium sechellarum, Liyistonia 
Jenkinsii, and Verschaffeltia splendida, the others being fine speci- 
mens of Chamzerops humilis, Areca lutescens, and Thrinax elegans. 
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Messrs. Rollisson are second with a pretty collection, prominent in 
which are fine plants of Chamerops erecta, Thrinax argentea, and 
-others. ; 

Corpytines AnD Dricmnas.—Here Mr. Williams, of Holloway, 
takes the lead with very fine plants of Dracena atrosanguinea, D. lineata, 
D. australis, not a large but a beautiful young specimen, and D. um- 
braculifera. Messrs. Bell & Thorpe are second with very small speci- 
mens, and Mr. S. Daniels, gardener to the Rey. S. R. Keene, Swyn- 
combe Park, third. 


Exotic Frrns.—Of these there is not so large a show as on some 
former occasions, but the want is more than made up for by the qua- 
lity of those shown: My. Williams, of Holloway, is first for nine with 
large and fine examples, with fronds of the greatest freshness, consist- 
ing of Cyathea dealbata, Todea africana, two good Gleichenias, Ci- 
botium Schiedei furcans, Dicksonia squarrosa, Dayallia dissecta, 
very beautiful, Dicksonia antarctica, and a particularly fine and very 
“wide-spreading Cyathea princeps. Messrs. Bell & Thorpe, Paddock 
Nursery, Stratford-on-Ayon, are second with a very good Bird’s-nest 
Fern, and small well-grown specimens of Cibotiums, Alsophilas, 
Blechnum corcovadense, &c. Myr. J. J. Chater is third. In the 
amateurs’ class for six, Mr. Baines takes the first position for a speci- 
men of Gleichenia spelunce most beautifully furnished, and measur- 
ing nearly 5 feet in diameter ; good examples of Cyathea dealbata and 
medullaris, Davallia bullata, fine; Davallia tonuilolia, and a fine pan 
of Todea superba. The second prize goes to J. Mapplebeck, Wsq., 
Woodfield, Moseley, Birmingham. The first of the special prizes 
given by H. Grisewood, Hsq., was awarded to Mr. Wricht, gardener to 
C. H. Crompton Roberts, Wsq., Regent’s Park, for a collection con- 


taining a beautiful Adiantum farleyense, A. cuneatum, Cibotium } 


Schiedei, Lomaria gibba, Dicksonia antarctica, and Cyathea princeps. 
Messrs. Bell & Thorpe are second. A first-class certificate was 
awarded to Messrs. Wood & Ingram for a new variety of Lomaria nuda. 

The best pair of Tree Ferns are from Mr. Williams—viz., Dicksonia 
Antarctica, and Cyathea Smithii about 12 feet high; the seéond best 
come from Mr. C. Walton, Cowley Road, Walton, and are a well- 


grown pair of considerably less size, round the trunks of which is, 


trained white variegated Ivy. 

Bririsu Ferns.—Of these, J. ©. Mapplebeck, Esq., Woodfield, 
Moseley, Birmingham, has a well-grown collection of twelve, in which 
are yery good specimens of Scolopendrium vulgare crispnm, Tricho- 
manes radicans, Athyrium Tilix-femina Prichardii, and others. 
this a second prize is awarded. KE. J. Lowe, Esq., Highfield House, 
Notts, is third with a pretty collection, in which we particularly 
noticed Osmunda regalis cristata minor, Scolopendrium vulgare optan- 
‘dum, Polystichum angulare decompositum, aud A. F.-f. plumosum 
Monkmanni. Mr. Casikell, St. John’s Terrace, Oxford, is awarded 
the first prize. The local exhibitions of erns from Messrs. Chap- 
man, Cullam, and Castell in the class for twelve, and Messrs. Belcher, 
Howlett, and Walker, are very good. The best twelve in the 
nurserymen’s class are from Messrs. Iyery, of Dorking, and consist 
of Athyrium F.-f. trifidum, lanceolatum, Girdlostoneii, ramo-cris- 
tatum, formoso-cristatum, Tieldiw, plumosum, Polystichum angulare 
cristatum, acuto-dissectum, Lastrea Filix-mas cristata, Iveryana, and 
Osmunda regalis cristata. The Right Hon. E. Cardwell’s first prizo 
for twenty British Ferns is also taken by Messrs. Ivery & Son, of 
Dorking, with Athyrium F.-f. Grantim, formosum cristatum, grandi- 
ceps, Girdlestonii, conioides, plumosum Axminster var., plumosum, 
fissidens, Vernonie, pulchellum, corymbiferum, Osmunda regalis 
cristata, Polystichum angnlare plumosum, incisum, conspiculobum, 
Lastrea Filix-mas Pinderii, cristata Iveryana, A. I’.-f. Fieldie lanci- 
folium, and Trichomanes radicans. ‘The second and third are 
awarded to J. E. Mapplebeck, Esq., and E. J. Lowe, Esq. 

In the very extensive collection of British Ferns shown by E. J. 
Lowe, Esq., of Highfield House, Nottingham, the following received 
first-class certificates—yiz., Asplenium marinum ochmithianum, Poly- 
Stichum angulare mousogenes, Lastrea F.-mas acceptum, Athyrium 
F.-f. strombomenon, A. F'.-f. exemplum, Scolopendrium yulgare cor- 
cnlum, S. v. kraspedon, S. v. krosson, S. y. margine, S. v. perikallon, 
8. y. stephanedon, S. v. poluskiston, S.y. semnon. J. E. Mapplebeck, 
Hsq., also received several first-class certificates for new forms—viz., 
Athyrium F.-f. defecto-sectum, A. T..-f£. caput-Medusm, A. F.-f. 
Jonesii, A. F.-f. densissimum, A. F.-f. furcillans, A. F.-f. Craigii 
splendidus, A. I’.-f. flabellifolium cristatum, A. F'.-f. Gillsonie fur- 
cans, A. F.-f. comicum, and Polystichum angulare brachiato-cristatum 
Smithii. 

_PrLarcontums.—Vor six double-flowered Pelargoniums prizes were 
given by the Rey. W. Vernon Harcourt. The first of these was taken 
by Mr. Bragg with Gloire de Nancy, Madame Lemoine, Capitaine 
-L’Hermite, Victor Lemoine, and Marie Lemoine. The plants are not 
large, but on the whole well bloomed. The second prize was awarded 
to Messrs. Bell & Thorpe for coarse-looking plants. Of double- 
flowered Pelargoniums shown in Class 16, Mr. Perkins, of Leaming- 
ton, has Marie Lemoine, Madame Lemoine, and Wilhelm Pfitzer in 
fine bloom, the first with a profusion of trusses. Messrs. Downie and 
Co., of Stanstead Park, are second with excellent specimens ; Messrs. 
Bell & Thorpe third with immense plants, but with few flowers in 
Comparison to the quantity of foliage; and Mr. House, of Peter- 
borough, is fourth. 

The best stand of twelve varieties of double-flowared Pelargoniums, 
five trusses of each, comes from Mr. Perkins, of Leamington, and 


For | 


| patrick. 


consists of Triomphe, Madame Rose Charmeux, Andrew Henderson. 
Madame Michel Buckner, Marie Lemoine, Victor, Triomphe de Thu- 
mesnil, Capitaine L’Hermite, Wilhelm Pfitzer, Victor Lemoine, 
Madame Lemoine, Gloire de Nancy. ‘The second prize went to 
Messrs: Kelway & Son, of Langport, and the third to Messrs. Carter 
and Co. 

The best six variegated Zonal Pelargoniums come from Mr. Turner, 
and consist of very well-grown specimens of the following white-edge 
kiuds—viz., Compactum, Jane, May Queen, Albion Cliffs, Miss 
Bridges, and Princess Alexandra. J. E. Mapplebeck, Esq., comes 
second with plants 2 feet across, well-clothed with foliage, and Mr. 
Perkins, of Leamington, third. Mr. Welsh, gardener to D. Rutter, 
Eisq., Parkfield House, Hillingdon, is first in class 18, for six Tricolor 
Pelargoniums, with excellentplants, both in growth and leaf-colouring, 
of Lucy Grieve, Sophia Cusack, Countess of Tyrconnel, Jiady Cullum, 
and Sophia Dumaresqne. Mr. Stevens of Ealing is second, and Mr. 
Turner third, the latter with small plants of which Achievement is 
noticeable for the brightness of its zone, while Sir Robert Napier is 
equally conspicuous for its dark zone. Another third prize was 
awarded to Mr. Tomkins, Spark Hill, Birmingham. The special 
prizes given by Sir A. W. Peyton, Bart., go to Mr. Welsh for 
compact well-grown plants of Mrs. Tarner, Impératrice Eugénie, 
Sophia Cusack, Lady Cullum, Glen Eyre Beauty, and Edwinia Fitz- 
Mr. Stevens, who is second, has also good plants. The best 
four Zonal Pelargoniums (not variegated) shown in Class 89, in which 
special prizes are offered, come from Messrs. Bell & Thorpe, and 
consist of Eleanor, Glory of Waltham, Mr. William Paul, and Lady 
Constance Grosyenor, and are well-grown and bloomed plants of 24 to 
3 feetin diameter. The others are not remarkable. ‘he best six in 
Class 15 also come from Messrs. Bell & Thorpe, and are well-grown 
and bloomed, and include a good scarlet seedling called John Thorpe, 
Eleanor, Lord Derby, and Fairy Princess. Mr. Walker of Thame, is 
second, the best being a very fine plant of Amy Hogg. Mr. J. Chater, 
of Cambridge is third. 

Cut trusses of Zonal Pelargoniums are also shown. In the class 
for three trusses of twelve varieties there are several excellent stands, 
especially the winning ones from Mr. Walker, of Thime, Mr. C. J. 
Perry, and Mr. Minchin, of Hook Norton, 

PrTUNrAS present a gay appearance, especially the single-flowering 
sorts from Messrs. Bell & Thorpe, who are first for six. The special 
prize offered by the Warden of Wadham College for double-flowering 
kinds is taken by Mr. Harris, Headington Hill, with very well-grown 
plants trained on flat wire trellises 3 feet in diameter. 

Succuntznrs.—Of these Mr. Williams, of Holloway, has an excel- 
lent twelve, for which he takes the first prize. Among them are 
Agave Verschaffeiti, Dickia Verschatfelti, very handsome; Agave Schi- 
digera, Agave filifera major, another thready-leaved kind 3. Hchino- 
cactus Pfeifferi, Aloe socotrina, and Rhipodendron plicatile. Mr. 
Ware, Hale I'arm Nurseries, Tottenham, is second with a collection 
mainly consisting of Hcheverias and Sempervivums, and Messrs. 
Bell & Thorpe third. In this is the singular-looking cup-shaped 
Greenovia aurea ; thereisalsoa nice pan of Sempervivum arachnoides- 
Mr. J. Chater, of Cambridge, also exhibits, and Mr. Ware has a nume- 
rous and interesting miscellaneous collection. 


Roses make a grand display, the stands of cut blooms occupying 
the whole of one side of the long fruit tent and part of the other side. 
In forty-eight single trusses Mr. J. Cranston is first with, among others, 
beautiful examples of La France, La Boule d’Or, Senatear Vaisse, 
Niphetos, Sophia Coquerelle, Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, &e. 
Mr. Turner is second with very fine trusses, and equal third prizes go to 
Messrs. Paul & Son and Mr. Cant, of Colchester, while Messrs. Lee, 
of Hammersmith, are fourth. In the amateurs’ class for the same 
number Mr. C. J. Perry, of Castle Bromwich, takes the first position, 
Mr. Moore, gardener to 'T. Lloyd, Hsq., Warwick, being second, and 
Mr. Johnson, Uxbridge, third. In the amateurs’ class for twenty-four 
Mr. Moore is first, Mr. Johnson, Uxbridge, second, and Mr. C. J. 
Perry third. Tor twelve the principal prizes go to Mr. Cavell, Walton 
Manor, and Mr. Tranter, Upper Assenden; while for sis Mr. Tranter 
takes the lead. For twelve Roses sent out in 1867 Mr. Turner is firsé 
with Elie Morel, Francois Fontaine, Baroness de Rothschild, De- 
vienne Lamy, La France, Miss Poole, Duke of Hdinburgh, Marie 
Cirodde, Edward Morren, Nardy Fréres, and Comte de Hainault. 
Messrs. Paul & Son are second, and Mr. Cant third. Prizes were offered 
by J. Thomson, Esq., for nine yellow Roses, and were carried off by 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Cranston. Among these 
are magnificent examples of Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Cloth 
of Gold, Madame Falcot, and Madame Margottin. The Rev. J. Dry’s 
special prize for the best six Roses sent out in 1863-9-70 is taken 
by Mr. Turner with Reine Blanche, Duke of Edinburgh, Henri Lede- 
chaux, Montplaisir, Edward Morren, and Lord Napier. Mr. Turner 
was also successful in winning the Oxford Rose Society’s first prize 
for a collection of varieties sent ont in 1867-8-9 or 1870, the second 
prize going to Mr. Cant. Mr. G. Prince’s prize for the best twenty- 
four blooms of one variety, was awarded to Mr. Chard for Souvenir 
d'un Ami. The prize given by the Misses Turner for the best three 
blooms of any variety is taken by Mr. Cant with Pierre Notting, re- 
markably fine. Messrs. Lee exhibit, not for competition, a stand con- 
taining, besides beautitul blooms of Maréchal Niel, others of Clé- 
mence Raoux, yery attractive by its peculiar colouring, as well as of 
Edward Morren. 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—Among miscellaneous collections of plants, that 
of Messrs. Veitch is especially noticeable, not only from the excellent 
effect of the arrangement, but still more from the value, rarity, 
and beauty of the plants of which it is composed. The Nepenthes 
suspended in front add much to the grace of the whole by their large 
pitchers. The plants forming this collection are so nemerous that we 
can only specify a few of the most remarkable. These are Begonia 
Chelsoni, Scdeni, and Veitchii, the latter with large orange scarlet 
flowers, and the plant, moreover, is said to be hardy; Dendrobium 
Bensoniz, the new Dracenas which we have lately noticed, Crotons, 
Araucarias Rulei and elegans, Maranta tubispatha, a fine specimen 
of Anthurium Scherzerianum, Dieffenbachia Bowmanni, Odonto- 
glossum Laurencianum, Leptopteris superba, and Cypripedium 
Stonei. For this collection the first prize was awarded. 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. Williams, of Holloway, 
who had also a rich well-arranged collection, most conspicuons in 
which is the beautifal Cochliostema Jacobianum, beautiful pans of 
Hymenophyllum demissum and Todea superba, new Dracenas, the 
single leaf of Pogonia discolor, Cypripedium Stonei, several Palms, 
and many interesting plants. 

Messrs. Lice, of Hammersmith. have also a large collection consist- 
ing of Heaths, Palms, and several Ferns, among the latter of which 
are the handsome Adiantum Sancte-Catherine, Adiantum lunulatum, 
and A. capillus-Veneris magnificum, a fine variety and hardier than 
A. farleyense to which it bears considerable resemblance. Araucaria 
elegans and Rulci, and the showy scarlet and black Clianthus 
Dampicri are among the rem2inder. Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, also 
has an extra prize for one of his charming collections of hardy flower- 
ing and ornamental-leayed plants. Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, 
have a third prize for a very effective group of Palms, new Dracenas, 
Pandanads, Ferns, Caladiums, Heaths, and Orchids. Chamdorea 
graminefolia is a very handsome Palm, small specimens of which are 
very elegant for table decoration. 

Mr. J. House, Eastgate Nursery, Peterborough, has an extra prize 
for a large collection of bedding plants in neat boxes, and very well 
grown. Greenoyia aurea is particularly worthy of remark, and Lobelia 
pumila grandiflora is a very dwarf free-flowering kind, excellent for 
edgings, and forms a mass of blossom. Iresine Lindeni is likewise 
very effective. The Alternantheras, especially amena, are beautifully 
coloured. 

The only group of wax flowers shown comes from Miss Sntton, of 
Thame, Oxon, and consists of well-executed Roses, Dahlias, Fuchsias, 
Lilies, &c. This receives a first prize, and a similar award was made 
toa very elegant group shown by Mr. John House, Church Street, 
Peterkorough, the material used being muslin. An extra prize was 
also given for a case of skeletonised leaves from J. Kay, Esq., Dids- 
bury, an excellent example of skilful manipulation. 

The best four pots of Lilium auratum, for which a special prize was 
offered by W. D. Cole, Esq., come from Mr. Turner, Slough, and have 
from twelve to sixteen fine blooms. 

Lycopods are creditably shown by some exhibitors, but are not up 
to the mark of the London exhibitions. Clematises, on the other 
hand, as exhibited by Messrs. Jackman & Son, of Woking, are most 
excellent. Their first-prize four are Mrs. Bateman, lanuginosa can- 
dida, rubella, and Jackmanni; besides which they show several other 
Kinds ; the plazts, grown in tubs, ranging from 5 to 6 feet in height 
from the ground, and literally covered with flowers. Some very good 
Balsams come from Messrs. Bell & Thorpe, and the-same firm send 
the beautifully grown Lobelias shown ata recent mecting at Sorth 
Kensington, and which they haye since acquired. ‘They also take an 
extra prize for bedding plants. Mr. Ware has a -beantiful collection 
of hardy cut flowers; Mr. W. Paul boxes of Roses, Zonal Pelargoni- 
ums, Huonymus flayescens, one of the prettiest of golden-leayed shrubs, 
Lilium auratum, and several of his valuable new Zonal Pelargoniums, 
among which Avalanche, at once white-flowered and white-leaved, is 
not the least prominent. In the local classes are good blooms of 
Hollyhocks from Messrs. Surman and Minchin, and of Dahlias from 
Mr. R. Parsons. Fuchsias, both in the local and general classes, are 
not remarkable either for size or beauty, nor have we seen them so 
this year. Mr. Cattell, of Westerham, had a first-class certificate for 
Tropwolum Minnie Warren, dwarf, with leaves having a very decided 
white variegation, but apparently of weak constitution—at least that 
was our impression. Dracena magnifica from Messrs. Veitch, with 
leaves having the blade 15 inches long by 6 wide, is a plant that 
cannot fail to strike one by its rich reddish mahogany colour and free 
growth. Myr. Williams has also a very graceful Horsetail, Equisetum 
sylvaticum ; and though Horsetails are not to be encouraged in a hor- 
ticultural point of view, this one seems well worthy of attention. My. 
Williams also exhibits, not for competition, a magnificent specimen of 
Cycas circinalis, spreading about 12 feet, which is a great object of 
attraction. 


Cut blooms of Carnations, usualiy not only numerously represented, 
but also very well done at these provincial shows, are well shown on 
this occasion also. In the nurserymen’s class for twenty-four varieties, 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, is first with a yery fine lot of blooms, 
consisting of Dreadnought, Lord Lewisham, Lord Rancliffe, Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Prince Albert, Scarlet Bizarres; Anthony Dennis, 
Eccentric Jack, Graceless Tom, Captain Franklin, Rifleman, and 
Young Miltor, Crimson Bizarres; Princess Royal and Twyford Per- 
fection, Pink and Purple Bizarres; Colonel Windham, Squire Mey- 


nell, Purple Flakes; Annihilator, Coronation, Mr. Battersby, ang 
William Cowper, Scarlet Flakes; and James Merryweather, Aglaia, 
Flora’s Garland, King John, and Rose of Stapleford, Rose Flakes. 
Second, Mr. George Edward, York, with much smaller but nice flowers, 
the best being Mr. Patey. James Merryweatber, and Mr. Walton, Rose 
Flakes; Rainbow and John Davidson, Crimson Bizarres; George 
Edward, Scarlet Flake; and Mrs. Gunning, and Mayor of Notting- 
ham, Purple Flakes. Mr. H. Hooper, Bath, is third. Inthe amateurs 
class for twelve Carnations, Mr. 8. C. Buttram, Burgh Mills, Wood- 
bridge, is first with a capital lot of flowers, consisting of Lord Ran- 
cliffe and Sir J. Paxton, Crimson Bizarres ; John Bright, Rainbow, and 
Tenby Rival, Crimson Bizarres; Hannibal and Sarah Payne, Pink and 
Purple Bizarres; Premier, Purple Flake ; John Bayley and Marmion, 
Scarlet Flakes; Flora’s Garland and Uncle Tom, Rose Flakes. 
Second, Mr. N. Norman, Plumstead, with Mayor oz Nottingham, 
Purple Flake ; Poor Tom, Rose Flake ; and the remainder seedlings, 
some of them appearing promising. Third, My. D. Pizzey, gardener 
to Sir C. E. Perry, Fulmer, Bucks. 

The special prize offered by the Earl of Abingdon for twelye Carna- 
tions is also taken by Mr. Turner with a fine lot, consisting of Lord 
Lewisham, Admiral Curzon, and Duke of York, Scarlet Bizarres ;. 
Eccentric Jackand Rifleman, Crimson Bizarres ; Princess Royal, Pink 
and Purple Bizarre; Colonel Windham, Parple Flake; Sportsman 
and Mr. Battersby, Scarlet Flakes; Flora’s Garland, King John, and 
James Merryweather, Rose Flakes. Second, Mr. N. Norman, with a 
good lot of seedlings as before. Third, Mr. George Edward, York. 
Mr. C. Turner is also first in the nurserymen’s class for twenty-four 
Picotees, and shows a remarkably fine lot of blooms that draw 
admiring exclamations from the visitors; they are Chancellor, 
Colonel Clark, Exhibition, Lavinia, Lord Valentia, Mrs. Norman, 
and Miss Turner, Red-edge; Francis, Jessie, Mary, Mrs. Summers, 
Mrs. May, and Picco, Purple-edge; [lise, Lucy, Alfred Ingleton,. 
Mrs. Rollings, Queen Victoria, Juliana, Obadiah, and Purity, Rose- 
edge, and two seedlings. Second, Mr. George Edward, York. The 
best flowers in the stand are Fairest of the Fair, George, and John 
Feather, Purple edge; Lord Mayor of York, and Mrs. Hanaford, 
Purple-edge ; Hannah Maria and Harriet, Rose-edze. Third, Messrs. 
Wood & Ingram, Huntingdon. With twelve blooms Mr. D. Pizzey is 
first with some good blooms, consisting of Eliza, Rosetta, and Forester, 
Red-edge ; Adiiration, Frances, Ganymede, Jessie, Margaret, Mary, 
and Mrs. May, purple-edge; Lucy and Princess Alice, Rose-edge. 
Second, Mr. N. Norman, with Mrs. Newball, and Prince of Wales, 
Red-edge; Jessie and Margaret, Purple-edge, and tha rest seedlings. 
Third, Mr. W. Broadbridge, gardener, to Sir C. Mordaunt, Bart., 
Warwick. The special prize icr twelve blooms siven by the Harl of 
Abingdon is also taken by Mr. Turner with a fine lot of blooms that are 
unnamed, thouzh to all appearance repetitious of what have been pre- 
viously given. Second, Mr. N. Norman. Third, Mr. T. Payne, 
Oxford. The Carnations aud. Picotees shown in the several classes 
for the same in connection with the Show of the Royal Oxfordshire 
Horticultural Society, are pretty good in quality, and consist mainly 
of flowers, the names of which have already been given. A first-class 
certificate was given to Picotee Ne plus Ultra from My. J. Payne, 
Oxford. 

In the open class for twelve Pinks, Mr. G. Kirtland, Oxford, is first 
with pretty good flowers of the Rev. Geo. Jeans, Annie, Brilliant, 
Mary Ann, Attraction, Blondin, President, Chaxles Turner, Bertram, 
John Bell, Victory, and a seedling. Second, Mr. D. Gammin, 
Marston, Oxford, the best flowers being Marion, Charles Turner, and 
John Ball. Third, Mr. A. Evans, Oxiord. 

Cut Verbenas are finely shown by Mr. C. J. Perry, though the 
close and heated atmosphere of the tents tells severely on them. Mr. 
Perry is the only competitor for the special prize, offered by Mr. 
George Prince, for thirty-six kinds, having fine esamples of Nebula, 
James Birbeck, Madame Stenger, Champion, Rey. C. Peach (new), 
Carnatisn, a new striped variety ; King of Lilacs, Rose Imperial, Kate 
Lawden, Thomas Harris, Ada King, Géant des Batailles, Model, 
Leah, Mr. George Prince (new), Rising Sun, Annie, Rey. P. M. 
Smythe, Velocipede, Apollo, Black Prince, Lord Leigh, Firefly, 
Thomas Lawden, Rey. J. Dix, and Magnificent, as the leading varieties. 
There is no other competitor. With twelve trusses Mr. Perry is also 
first with Edwin Day, Rey. C. Peach, James Birbeck, Rev. P. M. 
Smythe, Firefly, Butterfly, Rising Sun, Mr. George Prince, Thomas 
Harris, end unnamed seedlings. Second, Mr. H. Minchin, Hook 
Norton, the best being Charmer, Mrs. Pochin, Champion, Richard 
Dean, James Birbeck, and Géant des Batailles. Of Verbenas in pots, 
the Rey. R. H. Charsley has the best, and takes the special prize 
offered by himself. The plants, which are of good size and pretty 
well bloomed, are in enormous pots. Some nice, but much smaller 
plants, come from Mr. H. Surman, Witney; none of them are named. 
Tn the class for Verbenas in pote in the schedule of the Royal Oxford- 
shire Horticnltural Society, tle same exhibitors ocenpy similar 
positions. First-class certificates were awarded by the Floral Com- 
mittee to George Peabody and Grand Monarch Verbenas from Mr. 
Eckford, Coleshill, and to Mr. C. J. Perry for Mrs. George Prince, 
John Laing, Perfection, and Rey. C. Peach. 

In the class for Achimenes in pots Mr. G. Hinton, gardener to the 
Mayor of Oxford, is first with good plants of Dazzle, Dr. Hogg, Sir 
Treherne Thomas, Longiflora, Longiflora rosea, and Ambrase Ver- 
schaffelt, Mr, W. Harley, the Gardens, Digswell, Welwyn, is second 
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svith Dazzle, Grandis, Parsonsii, Sir T. Thomas, Margaretta, and 
Mauve Queen. Mr. Hinton is also first in the class for Achimenes in 
the schedule of the Oxfordshire Horticultural Society. 

Some charming young but finely bloomed plants of Gloxinias are 
staged by Mr. Charles Turner in the class for six kinds. They con- 
sist of Glowworm and Henry Husson, erect-flowering kinds; and 
Rubens, Rose d’Amour, Count Benary, and Distinction, drooping kinds. 
Perhaps a better and more varied half-dozen could hardly be selected. 
Mr. W. Hickman, the Gardens, Bletchington Park, Oxford, is second 
with Princess Beatrice, Sultan, Bridesmaid, and Nimrod, erect-flower- 
ing kinds; Queen Victoria, very pretty, and Princess Royal, with pen- 
dant flowers. 


DINNER-TABLE FiLoraL Decorations.—A proverb will often throw 
& sunbeam of light over that which from a mere custom is becoming 
hazy and obscure. We are not at all prepared to sail with the stream 
in the present enthusiasm for dining-table decoration. We have a 
lingering belief that there should be a place for everything, and every 
one thing should be kept in its place. The office of a dining table 
is to present eatables and drinkables to the good people who sit 
‘around it. _ We haye no desire to be barbarian enough to see a huge 
table loaded with a whole roasted ox, sheep, or pig; but at the risk 
of being considered old-fashioned, we like to see the joints of which 
we partake in the good old English style, instead of the slices on a 
plate, brought in the mode « /a Russe, so much in yogue, which puts 
‘us in mind of the eating-house, instead of the home and the mansion. 
Attempt by presumed refinement to disguise it as you will, the natural 
principle remains, that it is most pleasant to partake of the little you 
want from a large, next-to-an-inexhaustible supply. When we haye 
dined la Russc, what we call next place to eating-house fashion, if 

“we felt we conld take another slice, we have been deterred by the 
thought that there might not be enough for others. When we see 
before us the round of beef, and the leg and shoulder of mutton, &c., 
~we see there may be “cut and come again,” and that we may have 
what we want without depriving others of their legitimate share. If 
& man is considerate at any time he ought to be so when he dines in 
company. Well, we are old-fashioned enough to like the old ways, 
and to inhale the fragrance of well-cooked meat and vegetables, as 
well as partake of them for our nourishment. In such a case we want 
no sickening aroma from flowers to mingle with the aroma from the 
joints. We have no objection to a few flowers and sprigs of vegetation 
to give a pleasing diversion to the eye, but as the object in sitting 
down at the table is to eat, these floral decorations on the old English 
“system should never ke rendered more lofty and conspicuous than the 
joints to be demolished. More latitude may be given on the a la 
Russe style, where the table may be at once furnished with the dessert 
and rendered somewhat ornamental with plants and cut flowers. The 
mischief is, that people forget that the dining-table, if it keeps its 
place, is a place to eat and drink at. All floral ornament and devices 
should, therefore, be of a yery secondary instead of primary import- 
ance. We have read of an emperor long ago who had silver shoes for 
his horse, and a golden manger from which to eat his oats. Were 
the oats a whit better than if they had been taken from iron or wood? 
Is it a bit more truly refined to attempt to turn an eating-table into 
an aquarium, a fernery, or a neat conservatory? Jverything in its 
place, gentlemen. When you dine, let dining be your object, and not 
the contemplation and study of floral display. A few men with 
wondrous minds can enter into the consideration of meny things at 
once. We believe that the great masses can only thoroughly enter 
upon one subject at a time. 

We like everyone, however, to gratify his tastes, considering he has 
a_ perfect right to do so if he interferes not with the rights and 
pleasures of others. Even on the a a Zusse plan, the ornamentation 
should never be so conspicuous as to lead the diner for a moment to 
forget he is at a dining table. A few Ferns in low vases, and cut 
flowers in low dishes, will generally tell the best, as uot interfering 
with the free co iverse and free sight of the diners on each side of the 
table. For want of attention to keep floral decoration lowly and sub- 
ordinate, we haye seen pretty high glasses and vases of flowers on the 
dining table, that we wished could be transferred to side tables, or to 
the drawing-room, where, placed singly cr in groups, they would 
Decome objects of attraction, more especially if the aroma was not 
overpowering. ‘This latter observation would open-up a large field of 
remark and observation. Our own opinion is, that in many cases the 
something like rage for cut flowers in rooms is furnishing more than is 
dreamed of—oceupation for ovr medicalfriends. A growing plant with 
light in @ window is a source of health to the inmates of that room. 
A plant, though green, set on a table, or in recesses where no direct 
light reaches it, is anything but a source of health to the human occu- 
pants. Cut flowers unrelieved with plenty of green, are always more 
injurious than beneficial in confined places, and especially at night. 
Did we consider the fitness and the place for things, we woull have 
fewer plants and cut flowers where we could not give them light, and 
feel more pleasure in examining them under conditions more fayour- 
able to their healt and our own. 

Feeling powerless to arrest the stream of floral decoration, but with 
some small hope, with the help of others, of so directing it in its course 
that it may not become a noxious extravagant mania, we will shortly 
notice a few of the matters of ornamentation that struck our attention 
at Oxford. And first of the three sroups of flowers, or of fowers and 
fruit, suitable for the decoration of the dinner table, Class 96. Of the 
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three lots nothing is attempted with fruit, and hence all are on some- 
thing like equal terms. Mr. Perkins, Leamington, who takes the first 
prize, has a pair of low glass plates, each having a column of 
twisted glass supporting a smaller and rather shallower glass vessel or 
vase. The lower vases are nicely done with fine flowers of Alla- 
manda, Roses, Pelargoniums, all rendered light and airy by dressings 
of Maiden-hair and the neat miniature flowers of a great beauty for 
this purpose, the Gypsophila repens. The upper vases or epergnes 
are draped with Maiden-hair and Fuchsias, and the flowers are equally 
well arranged. The centre of the three isa glass vase on a pedestal 
and base, raising the vase some 9 inches in height. This is dressed 
equal to the others, and in this vase a central column rises, terminating 
in a tube or trumpet-mouthed glass, with Fuchsias, c., depending. 
From the centre of the lower yase rise three wide-monthed tubes to 
about half the height of the central one, and furnished in a similar 
light and easy manner. Then, in combination with these, there are 
some thirteen glasses some 7 inches in height, and averaging an inch 
across at the top; these are dressed chiefly with Maiden-hair, some 
have a single Rose or bud, others a few choice flowers. Sitting at the 
table, the upper glasses of the three are above the line of vision, but 
are pleasant to look up to. Our chief objection to the central one is 
the three central tube glasses that rise about half the height of the 
eentral one. This would have enhanced its beauty as a separate article 
in the drawing-room or on a side table. Looked at merely as an orna- 
ment of the dining table, the centre vase is rendered more lumpy and 
less airy and graceful than itscompanions. Weare just in great doubt 
whether, looking to fitness and appropriateness, these beautiful glasses, 
just filled as they are, would not have been as well withont the columns 
and the upper epergnes. They would have been more simple. 

Mr. Chard, Clarendon Park, Salisbury, is second with another 
simple arrangement, simpler even than the last, though the same 
remark will apply to the elevated epergne. This consists of three flat 
glass dishes resting on the table some 18 inches in diameter, with 
brass rods or columns supporting another shallow ¢lass epergne some 
10 inches in diameter. Two columns are festooned with climbing Fern, 
the central one with Cissus discolor. All these are dressed at the 
base with the common Male Fern. Two are filled chiefly with Roses, 
relieved with Maiden-hair and uather thickly studded with Grasses, 
the centre Grasses being some 15 inches long. A few Grasses give 
lightness, too many make a vase of flowers look common and poor. 
The common Fern dressings as a base are also rather long—some 
15 inches beyond the glass, and therefore taking up considerable room. 
The central glass is similarly dressed, only is furnished with Alla- 
mandas, Begonias, and finer flowers. Here the height of the upper 
epergne leayes plenty of room for opposite guests to see and converse, 
and the Grasses from the fields make all look simple; and yet never- 
theless, just as in the last case, we are in doubt if the upper epergne is 
an improvement. 

The other exhibition, that of Mr. Spiers, of St. Giles’s, Oxford, 
consists of three shallow glass epergnes, raised by base and pedestal 
a foot aboye the tablecloth. Each of these has a central column ter- 
moinating in a wide-mouthed tube some 18 inches in height. From 
the base of this column rise three other columns rising about half the 
height of the central one, then circling over like a crooked horn, and 
terminating in a hook to hold each a little long glass basket. The 
three lower epergnes are based with the common Male Fern and the 
common Bracken, are then edged with leayes of Mrs. Pollock Pelar- 
gonium, and a variety of flowers used for grouping upper and lower 
epergnes and the suspended baskets. Looked at individually on a side 
table each of these would be interesting; as adjuncts to the dining 
table, the triple columns and the hanging baskets make them heavy. 

Tn Class 97, Hand Bouquets, one pretty vase is shown by Mr. House, 
of Peterborough, but not entered, edged with Maiden-hair, and nicely 
blended with Stephanotis, Crassulas, Maréchal Niel Rose, and Pelar- 
goniums. It wanted relief at the centre. That exhibited by Mr. 
Perkins is-very pretty. Edged with lace paper acd Maidenhair; filled 
with a nice mixture of small Roses, Pinks, Carnations, scarlet and 
light Pelargoniums, relieved with dots of Maiden-hair, other little 
green bits, and dots of Forget-me-not. Mr. Earley, of Digswell, 
Welwyn, exhibits a very graceful and airy bouquet, the best flowers 
lightly relieved by Maiden-hair Fern and small Grasses. Mr. Hill 
exhibits a nice arrangement, relieved with sprigs of Maiden-hair. Mr. 
Chard, of Clarendon Park, has 1 very simple arrangement ; some good 
flowers, as Heaths and Clerodendrons, being rather too much relieved, 
though made light and airy, with Grasses and Ferns. 


The prize-offered by the Journal of Horticulture for the best dessert 
of fruits combining excellence of quality with taste in arrangement, 
has failed even more than hitherto in securing the object aimed at. 
There is not the slightest attempt made at taste in arrangement. 
had hoped to have learned a lesson here, and so far have had my 
journey for nothing. I dearly wished to open up the question of 
dressing fruit with flowers, &c., but here there was not the vestige of a 
chance.. There was a great deal of fruit altogether, but nothing above 
the usual average. Some six or seven Queen Pines; four of Grapes 
Black and White, retaining the traces of sulphur oz dirty water; two 
of Nectarines, Violette Hative and Pitmaston Orange, the former fair ; 
three of Peaches, one dish at least rotten and gone; two of Strawber- 
ries, good but for retaining traces of the pecking; two of Cherries, 
fair; a good Melon, Prizefighter; and a platefnl of the small Royal 
Ascot Melon, and very small Turkey Figs. I give every credit to 
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the proprietors of the Journal of Horticulture for their kindness 
and their wish to advance horticulture and the best interests of horti- 
culturists, but I think they had better give up giving such a large 
reward for 2 single exhibition. The successful exhibitor is Mr. Miller, 
gardener, Worksop Manor. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle is more fortunate than the Jowrnal of 
Horticulture in this respect. ‘There was a keen competition, and 
very good things were exhibited. The first prize for the best six kinds 
at least, of fruit and vegetables, was taken by Mr. G. T. Miles, gar- 
dener to Lord Carrington, Wycombe Abbey, Bucks. The collection 
consists of a beautiful dish of Barrington Peach, three bunches of 
Buckland Sweetwater Grape, bunches not large but beautifully yellow- 
coloured; one fine Queen Pine, one Scarlet Gem Melon, a dish of 
Downton Nectarine, and one of blne Plums. The vegetables are 
equally good, consisting of leng, crisp French Beans, Asparagus, fine 
for July; Globe Artichokes, flat Tripoli Onions, fine ; Broad Wonder- 
ful Bean, and Myatt’s Prolific Potato, very fine. The second prize 
was awarded to Mr. Simpson, gardener to Lord Wharncliffe. In this 
collection were two nice Queen Pines, two Melons, Incomparable and 
Queen Emma; two dishes of Peaches, and one of Nectarines, rather 
small; three bunches of Black and three of White Muscat Grapes, not 
ripe ; one dish of Dr. Hogg Strawberry, one of White Cherry, and one 
of Brown Turkey Fig, good. The vegetables consist of French Beans, 
Carrots, Onions ; Peas, Ne Plus Ultra, Premier ; Kidney Potatoes, ic. 
There were also some nice fruit and vegetables in Mr. Challis’s and 
Mr. Keen’s collections. 


FRUIT. 

Fruit is tolerably well represented, the Grapes coming well to the 
front, and proving by far the most attractive feature of the Show, and 
of these we would particularly notice the very meritorious collection 
of Grapes from Mr. Speed, Chatsworth, which are specially interest- 
ing and remarkable (these are not entered for competition). They 
are the produce of Vines thirty-seven years old, which had been 
rejuvenised, ag stated, by adopting the extension system of pruning. 
The examples are as follows :—Black Hamburgh, the bunches large, 
about 3 lbs., perfect in bunch and berry; Black Prince, fine large 
bunches, beautifully coloured, and excellent; Mill Hill Hamburgh, 
with very large berries, and altogether splendid. 

For the prize offered by Professor Lawson, of Oxford, for six 
varieties of Grapes, the second and third by S. Davis, Esq , and Mr. 
Sheriff Hauley, the competition is very spirited, Mr. Turner, of the 
Royal Nurseries, Slough, being awarded the first prize yery worthily 
for yery excellent examples of Royal Ascot, Alicante scarcely coloured, 
Black Prince, Black Hamburgh, Buckland Sweetwater, and Muscat of 
Alexandria, the second being awarded to Messrs. Lane, Berkhamp- 
stead, for nearly equaily fine examples of Golden Champion, large in 
bunch and berry, but quite unripe; Buckland Sweetwater, Foster's 
White Seedling, Black Prince, and Black Hamburgh. Mr. Wallis, 
gardener to J. Dixon, Esq., Aske Park, Congleton, is awarded the 
third prize for fair examples of Black Hamburgh, Mill Hill Ham- 
burgh, Black Prince, Royal Vineyard, and Black Frontignan. Mr. W. 
Colegrave, gardener to S. Davis, Esq., Swerford Park, Enustone, and 
Mr. Broadbridge, gardener to Sir C. Mordaunt, Bart., Walton House, 
Warwick, also exhibit. 

In the class for six distinct dishes of fruit, offered by the Local 
Prize Fund, there are five competitors. Mr. Miles, gardener to Lord 
Carrington, is awarded the first prize for Stillward’s Sweetwater 
Grapes, magnificent examples of Galande Peaches, small Queen Pine, 
Elruge Nectarines, Elton Cherries, and a yery poor dish of Straw- 
berries. Mr. Broadbridge is placed second with a very fine dish of 
Muscat of Alexandria and Black Hamburgh Grapes, good Grosse 
Mignonne Peaches (named Barrington), fine Elruge Nectarines, small 
Moscow Queen, and a very poor Trentham Hybrid Melon. Mr. J. 
Wallis, gardener to J. Dixon, Esq., Aske Park, is awarded the third 
prize, who exhibits magnificent examples of Barrington Peaches, good 
Nectarines, fine Cherries, and Black Hamburgh Grapes, the Pine 
Apple here being the weak point. Mr. Harwood, gardener to E. 
Greaves, Iisq., M.P., Avonside, Warwick, and Mr. Clark, gardener to 
Earl Cowper, Brocket Hall, also exhibit. 

In Class 60, collection of fruit, twelve dishes, there was no compe- 
tition, the only exhibitor being Mr. W. Ciark, gardener to Karl Cowper, 
Brocket Hall, who was awarded the first prize. His exhibition con- 
sisted of two fair Queen Pine Apples, Bowood Muscat Grapes quite 
green, and Black Hamburgh ditto poor in colour, very fine Galande 
and Grosse Misnonne Peaches, Hunt’s Tawny and Elruge Nectarincs, 
Early White Figs, a good Melon, Apricots, and a dish of Bigarreau 
Napoleon Cherries. 

In Class 63, single dish of Black Grapes, there was a very excellent 
competition, Mr. W. Coleman, gardener to Earl Somers, Hastnor 
Castle, Ledbury, Hereford, who exhibits magnificent examples of Black 
Hamburgh, the bunches weighing over 4 lbs., perfect in bunch and 
berry. These are the finest examples in the Hxbibition, and are 
awarded the first prize. Mr. Smith, gardener, Exton Park, Oakham, 
is placed second with smaller but very fine examples of the same; and 
Mr. C. Turner, Slough, the third, with small bunches, but well-finished 
examples of the same yariety. Mr. J. Ratty, gardener to J. Schole- 
field, Esq., Turville Park, Henley-on-Thames, stages good examples 
of Black Princa. Mr. Colegrave also exhibits. 

In Class 64, three dishes of Mnscats, the competition was also good. 
The first prize is awarded to Mr. J. Thomas, gardener to Mrs. T. Drake 


Bignell, Bicester, who shows splendid examples of Muscat beantifully 
ripened, and very perfect in every respect; Mr. Turner, of Slough, 
being placed second with neagly equally good examples of the same, 
but scarcely so good in colour; Mr. Janson, gardener to T. Statter, 
Esq., Stand Hall, Manchester, is awarded the third prize for very good 
examples of the same. Mr. W. Colegraye exhibits also fine examples. 
of Buckland Sweetwater, large in bunch and berry. 

In Class 65, baskets of 12 lbs. of Grapes, a very good competition 
takes place. Mr. Coleman is placed first with fine examples of Black 
Hamburgh; and Mr. Thomas, second, with good Muscats. Mr. 
Smith, gardener to H. Walker, Esq., Calderstone, Liverpool, with 
Black Hamburgh; and Mr. Standish, The Royal Nurseries, Ascot, 
with Royal Ascot, are placed equal third with really excellent examples. 
Mr. Ward, gardener to T. N. Miller, Esq., Bishop’s Stortford, ex- 
hibited a most magnificent basket of Gros Colman, with berries of 
enormous size, and of truly beautiful appearance, to which an extra 
prize was awarded. These were extremely meritorious. For appear- 
ance this Grape surpasses nll, but in flavour is very inferior. Mr. 
Smith, gardener, xton Park, exhibits a fine lot of a Black Ham- 
burgh; and Mr. Jancon has alsoan excellent basket of Black Ham- 
burgh and Canon Hall Muscat. Mr. Broadbridge. gardener to Sir 
C. Mordaunt, and Mr. C. Turner also exhibit. 

In Class 61, three Pine Apples, the competition is very good, 
seven lots being staged. Mr. Paten, gardener to H. S. Lucey, Esq., 
Charlotte Park, Warwick, is placed first with three handsome, well- 
coloured fruits of two Moscow Queens and a Smooth Cayenne, the 
second prize being awarded to Mr. C. Allen, gardener to J. Clegg, 
Esq., Withington Hall, Cheshire, with three handsome Providence, 
very even in size, and well finished-off, Mr. Gardiner, of Eatington 
Park, coming-in third with two very even Moscow Queens, and a very 
good Providence. Mr. G. Ward is third with Charlotte Rothschilé, 
7 lbs. 10 ozs., and a Smooth Cayenne, 7 lbs. These are rather over- 
ripe. For single Pine Apples, the first prize was again awarded to 
Mr. Paton, for 2 well-ripened Waville Queen with a number of crowns, 
weighing § lbs. 14 ozs. The second prize went to Mr. Gardiner, and 
the third to Mr. Ward. 

In Class 66, Peaches, single dish, Mr. J. Wallis, Astle Park, is 
placed first with very excellent examples of Barrington. Mr. Miles, 
second with the same; aud Mr. Sage, gardener to Lord Brownlow, 
third with Bellegarde. Mr. Ratty, gardener, Turville Park, showed 
excellent examples of Galande. 

Nectarines are not well represented, excepting in the prize lots. 
The first prize went to Mr. H. Tuke, gardener to R. Nicholls, Esq., 
Brunley, Leeds, for good Violette Hative ; and Mr. Miller, Worksop 
Manor, was second for the same; Mr. James, gardener to the Duke of 
Newcastle, is third. Good examples of Hunt's Tawny are shown by 
Mr. Turner, and Elrvge by Mr. J. Day, gardener to A. Seymour, Esq., 
Norton Hall, Daventry. 

Apricots are but poorly shown; Mr. Smith, gardener to the Earl of 
Gainsborough, being placed first wih Blenheim, and Mr. Harley 
second with Moorpark. 

In Figs, the first prize is very deservedly awarded to Mr. Sage, 
gardener, Ashridge Park, for finely-ripened Brown Turkey ; the 
secord to Mr. Harvey, gardener to P. Wroughton, Hsq., Woolley Park, 
Wantage, for the same; and tke third to Mr. J. Day for Marseilles. 

In Cherries there is a good display; Mr. Turner, of Slough, being 
placed first with Bigarreaus, and Mr. J. J. Chater, Gonville Nurseries, 
Cambridge, second with the same; third to Mr. Smith, Mxton. 

Strawberries, six dishes—there is only one exhibition, by Mr. D. T. 
Irvine, gardenex to the Duke of Hamilton, Maston Park, Wickham 
Market, who is awarded the first prize for Crimson Queen, Nimrod, 
Frogmore Late Pine, Sir C. Napier, Myatt’s Surprise, British Queen. 

Strawberries, single dish. The first prize is awarded to Mr. 
Maunder, gardener to the Earl of Abingdon, Wytham Abbey, Berks, 
for excellent Eleanor; the second to Mr. T. Elecome, Rhug Gardens; 
Corwen, for British Queen, very good. 

In the classes for Melons there is, as usual, a strong competition, 
In the class for green-fleshed, twenty-four varieties being staged, the 
first prize is awarded to Mr. Gardiner, of Eatington Park, for Goldex 
Perfection, the second to Mr. James, gardener to the Duke of Leinster, 
Carton, Maynooth, and the third to Mr. D. T. Vish for a green- 
fleshed variety, named Turner’s Scarlet-fleshed. In Scarlet-fleshed the 
first prize is awarded to Mr. Bailey for Royal Ascot, the second to 
Mr. Carmichael, Sandringham, and the third to Mr. Earley. 

Plums are poorly shown. Mr. Miles, gardener to Lord Carrington, 
is first with Kirke’s, Mr. Janson second with the Peach, and Mr. Lockie 
third with July Green Gage. 

Out-door fruits, four dishes. Two equal first prizes argawazded to 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, for very excellent Frogmore Late Pine Straw- 
berries ,large Early Apricots, Black and White Cherries; and to Mr. 
T. 8. Irvine, gardener to the Duke of Hamilton, for well-kept Northera 
Greening Apples, Black Circassian Cherries, British Queen Straw- 
berries, and Black Currants. 


In Class 111, prizes offered by H. M. Gammor, Esq., for three 
varieties of Vines in pots, Messrs. Lane & Son, of Berkhampstead 
are the only competitors. They exhibit three very large plants in 
pots 10 inches in diameter, profusely laden with fruit, which is, 
however, of not much merit. The varieties are Ioster’s White Seed-~ 
ling, Black Hamburgh, and Royal Ascot. The first prize was awarded. 

In Class 112, six orchard-house trees in pots; the prizes offered 
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by the Baroness Wenman, H. Wykeham, Esq., and H. C. Tawney, 
Esq., Messrs. Lane again had the field to themselves, and were 
awarded the first prize for very fair examples of a Peach and Nec- 
tarine, Apple and Pear, Plum and Cherry. The exhibition here is, 
however, by no means so good as we could have expected. 

Vegetables will be noticed next week. 


Fruit Comsnrrter, July 20th.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair. Messrs. Standish & Co., of Ascot, sent a seedling Grape called 
Citronelle Muscat, in appearance much like Chasselas Musqué, and 
much resembling it in flavour. The Committee requested that it 
should be sent again later in the season. Mr. Eckford, gardener to 
the Earl of Radnor, Coleshill, again sent his seedling Grape, named 
Coleshsll White Hamburgh, which too closely resembles the old White 
Tokay, to be of any value as a new variety. From Mr. Anderson, 
gardener to the Earl of Stair, Oxenford Castle, came a seedling Straw- 
berry, named Moffatt’s Duke of Edinburgh, raised from Keens’ Seed- 
ling, crossed with Elton Pine. Fruit very large and extremely hand- 
some, but, very deficient in flavour. Mr. T. Elcome, Rhug Gardens, 
Corwen, sent a seedling Strawberry named Owen Glendower, but of 
no merit. Mr. Gilbert, Burleigh Park, sent a seedling Cherry, raised 
at Burleigh more than thirty years ago. It was somewhat in appear- 
ance like Bigarreau Napoléon, but more acid. It received a first-class 
certificate. Mr. Smith, gardener to the Earl of Gainsborough, sent 
some Scarlet Gem Melons, stated to have been grown in the open 
air. Mr. G. Lee, Clevedon, Somerset, sent Lee’s Prolific Black 
Currant, which had before received a certificate. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE 
BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS. 


ENCOURAGED by the great success of the growth of the Palms 
and the Cycads made in the compartment of ground set apart 
for them near the aviary, and the great interest taken in them, 
a new plantation has been formed adjacent to the residence of 
the Director, and many of these graceful and highly useful 
trees have already attained to dimensions of considerable im- 
portance ; they consist of the Cocoa Nut (Cocos nucifera), the 
African Oil Palm (Elais guinensis), the-Date Palm (Phenix 
dactylifera), the Wine Palm (Caryota urens), the Cabbage Palm 
(Oreodoxa regia), the Sago Palm (Sagus Rumphii), the Sago 
Palm of Queensland (Sagus Blackalli), the Wax Palm (Ceroxy- 
lon andicola), the Betel Nut (Areca catechu), &e. 


Of the fibrous plants the China Grass-cloth plant (Bcehmeria | 


nivea), still continues to thrive exceedingly well, but though 
many have essayed to prepare it for manufacturing purposes, 
all haye most signally failed. It has been experimented on by 
those who haye spared no pains, and on every occasion with 
similar results. The remaining fibrous plants consisting of the 
Jute (Corchorus capsularis), the San Hemp (Crotalaria jancea), 
the Queensland Hemp (Sida retusa), &., are thriving, and 
gradually gaining favour among those interested in the culti- 
vation of what muy yet become a new and important branch 
of industry. The Cotton Plant was doing extremely well up to 
the late rains, which, however, have severely checked its deve- 
lopment. Some five or six varieties have been furnished to 
this department, during the six months, for experimental pur- 
poses, and are now bearing; one or two of these varieties 
promise to prove an acquisition to Queensland planters. 

Of the dye plants the Indigofera tinctoria (Indigo), the Rubia 
tinctorum (Madder), the Lawsonia inermis (Henna plant), and 
the Cochineal insect, &., still continue to prove their adapta- 
bility for successful cultivation in Queenslend. 


THE STAPLEHURST ROLLER BARROW. 


Att who have grags lawns, and flower beds around them or 
in these, know full well how very inconvenient it is to go to 
work on them with a barrow, especially after wet; the wheel 
makes sucly marks in the grass that the work seems almost 
useless. I have lately seen a very ingenious contrivance brought 
out by Messrs. Pollard, Urquhart, & Co., of Bear Garden, 
Southwark, entitled the roller barrow; it is made of iron, and 
there is no wheel, but in lieu of it there is a broad roller, 
which, instead of making marks and spoiling the grass, really 
improves it, and, of course, the fuller the barrow the better is 
the result produced. It is exceedingly light, can be moved by 
@ boy, and is, I think, a contrivance well worthy of attention 
by all those who pride themselves upon the condition of their 
grass; it will also save the tearing-up of walks by the wheel, 
barrow in wet weather. With care it is likely to last a lifetime. 
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and thus again has an advantage over the old wooden barrow- 
—D., Deal. 

(We conclude that the Staplehurst barrow is the same as 
that described as follows in the English Mechanic and Mirror of 
Science. ‘* The peculiarity of this ingenious invention is, that 
it causes no unsightly scores or marks upon lawns or walks in 
wet weather, when the use of the ordinary wheelbarrow is a 
source of constant disfigurement. It is easily worked by a boy, 
though it can be rendered of any weight derired by filling it up 
with ballast, the load being discharged at once by tipping the 


handle. It is very serviceable for bedding-out plants, carrying 
away cut grass or turf, gathering up leaves, or when manuring 
the ground. The roller barrow is equally adapted for grass 
lands where horses and carts cannot be employed, and for 
croquet lawns, being always sufficiently light to be managed in 
case of need by a lady. It is in use at the Crystal Palace, 
Kensington, and other gardens, where its handy qualities have 
rendered it a permanent favourite.” f 

Another combination is of the roller and watering engine, 
made by Mr. J. Dove, 17, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell. 


The advantages of this neat little garden machine may bo 
seen in not only throwing water a distance of about 60 feet, but 
of watering and rolling grass or gravel walks at the same time, 
80 that while two wheels would in either case be injurious, this 
roller absolutely does good, and is so portable that any ordinary 
domestic may use it.—Ebs. | 


STANDARD ROSES. 


THERE is a trifling art or secret in the budding and preser- 
vation of standard Roses, perhaps not observed and practised 
by our rosarians generally. I refer to the need of one good 
bud at least on each side of the standard, not opposite exactly, 
but 1} or 2 inches distant, betwixt the buds on opposite sideg,. 
to form somewhat equal heads and flower shoots. And I allude: 
to the necessity of a clean-cut or sawn standard apex or point, 
not more than 1 inch beyond the highest bud, and protected by 
a cap of grafting wax or pitch (# thin patch), to preserve the 
core of the standard from decay, and the wood of the standard 
from dying down to the buds, and the decay thus reaching and 
destroying the buds also. Long standard remnants above the 
buds carelessly cut admit the air and frost into the cavity of 
the decayed core, like a mown Thistle stem, and hence our 
standard Roses perish. I say protect the ends by capsules of 
wax, pitch, or tar for preservalion.—READER. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Havine read the letter of ‘‘ Vir1s”’ on the subject of the 
Archimedean mower, I write to give you my opinion on the 
value of the machine. I have at present a 30-inch machine of 
Green’s, and a 15-inch one made by Kennan of Dublin. The 
two are equally good. I purchased this year a 14-inch Archi- 
medean, and the result is that I find one man or well-grown 
lad can work it with greater ease than a man and boy can work 
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Kennan’s, which is much the same as Green’s. 
such perfect work as either of the others, but the ribbing is so 
regular that it is not unsightly ; it has rather a quaint appear- 
ance when seen in a strong light, that is all. Itis much more 
liable to notch than the others if it meets a stone, but stones 
ought to be cleared off for any machine. 

I never sweep after the Archimedean, and have taken a hint 
from it, as I now have taken off the box from my other 
machines, and allow the grass to scatter. This is practically 
no eyesore, as the grass is not seen after a few hours, and, if 
too much gets collected on one spot, it is easily scattered with 
a broom. 

Another great advantage the American mower has—it will 
eut the grass when it is wet. I have no experience az to 
whether it will cut long grass.—A Suzscrizer, Co. Clare. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


A Natvuran History Association has been established 
At Naran. Besides many successful researches in ornithology 
and entomology, our contemporary Nature notices that-in 
botany the Association reports a new climbing Scropnulari- 
aceous plant, Buttonia natalensis, discovered by Mr. E. Button, 
and of a new Date Palm, detected by Mr. M‘Ken, Curator of 
the Natal Botanic Gardens. The colony may be congratulated 
On possessing so energetic a Society. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Aswe have been favoured with rain at last, and as there is 
some probability of its being general, I cannot do better than 
urge the importance of attending at once to those crops of the 
kitchen garden which must constitute the chief supply for the 
coming winter and spring. Planting out Celery in its various 
stages, Broccoli, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Kale, 
and many other useful vegetables, should be a matter of fra- 
quent occurrence. The ground from which early Peas, early 
Potatoes, early Beans, Winter Spinach, &c., have been cleared 
will come in for this purpose. Hxhausted plots of Strawberries, 
too, after the fruit is gathered, will be excellent as a change for 
the better Broccoli and Caulifiowers. Deep digging and heavy 
manuring must be resoried to in all these cases, more especially 
for the Celery, which cannot be produced of a tender and crisp 
character, if lacking manure and moisture. Keep the suc- 
cession beds of Horn Carrots thinned in due time. A consider- 
able breadth of Mndive should be planted out without delay ; in 
fact, one-half of the crop. High manuring is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce this valuable salad in perfection. In planting 
succeeding crops, keep raising the beds higher as the season 
declines. Let a good breadth of ground be duly prepared for 
Winter Spinach forthwith, by thoroughly trenching and bury- 
ing a good coat of hali-rotten manure in the bottom. It gene- 
vally succeeds best in highly-raised beds, stagnation being its 
chief enemy. An autumn Mushroom bed should now be made. 
‘Throw the dung together to ferment for a few days; when half 
dry mix one-third of loamy soil with it to keepin check any 
further fermentation, and tread or beat hard whilst building 
the bed, making the spawn holes immediately the bed is 
finished, to assist in keeping down the heat. Strawberry run- 
ners should be procured for new plantations without delay. 
Those who cannot spare ground for a new plantation may prick 
them out in prepared beds about 6 inches apart, and remove 
them with balls in Octcber or the early part of February. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

No flower is more popular or more useful than the Rose, 
whether as standards by the sides of promenades, in beds or 
masses, festooned about pillars, or enlivening the conservatory 
in the depth of winter. For all these purposes Roses demand 
a considerable share of attention, especially at this period. 
Budding, cutiing-striking, final potting, &e., are processes of 
paramount importance at the present moment. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Teas, Bourbons, and Chinas are the most eligible 
classes from which to select kinds for pot culture. The follow- 
ing are good old kinds for a winter collection on account of 
their general utility :—Devoniensis, Cramoisie Supérieure, La 
Pactole, Caroline, Elise Sauvage, Comte d’Eu, Coupe a’Hébé, 
Prince d’Esterhazy, William Jesse, Princess Maria, Clara Sylvain, 
Aubernon, La Reine, Madame Laffay, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Karl Talbot, Belle de Florence, Bourbon Queen, and Crimson 
Perpetual. The Persian Yellow and Harrisoni have also been 
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found to force tolerably well. Proceed with Rose-budding 
without delay. Keep down all suckers, and clear the stems of 
wild shoots. See that all heps are cut away from those which 
blossomed early; these exhaust the plants much. Strong 
shoots of Chrysanthemums may now be layered in pots to pro- 
duce dwarf and compact bushes. Those in pots may soon 
receive their final shift. The layering of Carnations and 
Picotees must be proceeded with as rapidly as possible, it being 
a point of great importance to have the plants well rooted and 
established before placing them in their winter quarters. More 
of the next year’s success, ag to fine, healthy growth, &c., 
depends on attention to this matier than many people are 
aware of. All seedling plants should be marked and layered, 
noting their various properties es to form, colour, texture, 
pod, &. Should any seedling, otherwise fine, haye serrated 
petals, it will be advisable to propagate it, as growing if in 
another situation may, to a certain degree, rectify this defect, 
for some of our best varieties will come occasionally, when 
poorly grown, very rough on the edge. As the blooms decay, 
extract the faded petals. Amongst the best old flowers are 
Matthew’s Hinchantress, purple Picotee; Fletcher’s Ne plus 
Ultra, light purple; Barrenger’s Unique, red Picotee; Gatlifi’s 
Proconsul, a very fine heayy-edged ross Picotee of extra form 
and substance; and Hasom’s Admiral Curzon, scarlet bizarre 
Carnation. Plant out rooted cuttings of Pinks on beds of well- 
prepared soil, buf not-too rich. A second crop of pipings may 
also be inserted where an increase of stock is required. Seed 
may also be gathered, retaining rather long stalks; tie hali a 
dozen together, and sllow them to dry well, after which the 
heads or pods of seed may be put in small paper begs, which 
may be fastened round the stems and then hung up ina dry, 
airy situation till wanted. Seedling Auriculas which had been 
put out in pans or boxes in spring will now haye attained a 
considerable size; they may be potted in pint pots (singly) in 
equal parts of good sound loam and leaf mould, and placed in 
the shade. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The pot Roses intended to flower in the conservatory late in 
the autumn should now receive whatever pruning is necessary. 
All thoze which require a shift should have it forthwith, in 
order that they may have their pets iull of healthy roots by the 
flowering period; this, and the application of liquid manure, 
together with a sweet and mild atmosphere, will perform 
wonders. After these operations they shonld be piaeed in 
some open and airy spot, and if plunged in ashes they should 
be frequently turned, or the interior of the pot will be without 
fibrous roots. Give them regular waterings, and persist in 
picking off all blossom buds as they appear from those required 
to blossom in November and December. Let the Camellia 
buds haye thinning as soon a3 possible. Look out and en- 
courage a lot of good things fora late autumn display. Fuchsias 
and Achimenes in succession, and even choice Verbenas in 
somewhat thick masses in wide-mouthed pots, will add to the 
general effect. Remember that all those plants required to 
blossom in midwinter must havo their final shift betimes. 
There is no success in forcing, or even retarding, without a pot- 
ful of roots. 

STOVE. 

Stove. plants in general have made a good growth; ihe next 
point is to have the growth matured. ‘Vo this end give a still 
freer circulation of air, and avoid shading as much as possible. 
The propriety of a second house for Orchids will be more readily 
seen at this period than, perhaps, any other. The early- 
growing kinds, several of which are’ winter or early-spring 
bloomers, will now require the withdrawal of a portion of the 
atmospheric moisture still necessary to many others. Several 
of them, such as the Cattleyas, might be removed to a vinery 
were it not for the attack of snails and slugs. In cases where 
the whole stock must be grown in one housa, it is advisable to 
keep a free circulation of air by day at this period, and eyen all 
night; if possible, endeavour to have a good source of atmo- 
spheric moisture in the latter hali of the day, and dispense 
with shading as much as possible—W. Keane, 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WHEK. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Dry as ever, but we never had better Lettuces for all the 
heat, and that chiefly owing to sowing them, and thinning and 
mulching. The roots catered for themselves. Transplanting 
Lettuces without watering and shading in such weather would 
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be merely labour thrown away. Mulched Peas, Beans, Cauli- 
flowers, &¢., with anything and everything we could get hold 
of, and it is wonderful how the mulching tells in relieving the 
roots and enabling them to pump up moisture to meet the de- 
mands of the sun on the large foliage. All in all, we have never 
had better Cauliflower, but it has given us extra trouble and 
labour. Again, never had we better Ashleaved Kidney Potatoes, 
and never earlier out of doors, and yet the soil about them and 
around them was as dry as dust. Later kinds, however, are 
not doing so well, some of them are tubering slowly. Even 
Harly Shaws, pretty early, and generally a great bearer, is far 
from equalling the Kidneys. Myatt’s Ashleaf is perhaps the 
best for forcing, but the Prolific of others is fine for out-door 
work. We attribute tha great yield in our casa partly to a 
dressing of lima which the ground had not received for many 
years. This helped to decomposs more rapidly the organic 
matter in the soil, and helped also to make the soil a better 
retainer and absorber of moisture, however obtained. We fear, 
if this dryness continues, the haulm of tha late kinds will wither 
before the tubers ripen. Tho dryness has forced us to make 
some planting depend on our ability to give a watering whea 
first turned out. Those moved with balls hold their own pretty 
well; those turned out with the dibbar hung their heads unless 
they had moisture at the roots. 

We were pleased to notice the communication of Mr. Castle, 
at pege 11, on no watering. Our attention has been directed to 
it by several amateur correspondents, who say they are in a 
perfect mazo between our little and peculiar watering at the 
roots beneath, and keeping the surface as much as possible dry, 
and Mr. Castle’s no watering at all. In our circumstances, 
even at bedding-out time, and watering our plants in beds 
and trenches previously, and lifting the plants with balls well 
moistened, and planting them at once in the moistest soil, we 
could not have done without a little watering to settle the roots, 


and encourage them to progress, because our soil was ia general | 


so dry, and we only secured a little moisture beneath by keeping 
the soil there, and not bringing it to tho surface. Tho great 
key to the difference between our treatment and that of Mz. 
Castle, and both we presume suczessfal, is to be found in the 
statement, page 11—* Between March and May we have much 
cold weather.” Tho plants being, therefore, well watered as 
often recommended beforehand, ths roots have a comparatively 
Moist soil to go into, and, therefore, need but little watering, 
though a little given at the roots, and nota surface dressing, 
would have done in our opinion no harm, but some good as 
preventing anything like a check. Wo are quite as much 
opposed as Mr. Castle to every-day watering. We know that in 
many circumstances the cold thus produced by rapid evapor- 
ation cools the roots of the piant, bat that is not owing to the 
water in these circumstances being colder than the soil im- 
mediately round tho roots, unless trouble has bean taken to 
turn down sunbeains, or in other words the heated soil of the 
Surface, for water fally exposed will gonerally be found little or 
no colder than the soil within 4 or 6 inches of tha surface, 
unless that has been artificially heated by the turoing-down 
mode jast referred to, aad that plan, howevet good in general, 
we could not practise this year, ad if we had done so, the soil 
to the depth of the turning world heave been like so much 
ashes taken from under a grate. It is the rapid evaporation 
from the surface that cools the soil; but, then, that is avoided 
when the watering is so given as to leave a dry surface. We have 
Stated how dry some of our dug soil was to the depth of 2 feet. 
The other day men were making holes for the posts of a new 
fence in a meadow, and to the depth of 16 inches the soil was 
perfectly dry, notwithstanding that the surface was covered 
with rough herbage. Further down you could first find traces 
of moisture, and then enough of it for anything. Now to 
plant with even moistened balls, and still more with a dibber, 
in such thoroughly-dried ground would just be lebour thrown 
away. Circumstances thus entirely alter the treatment that 
should begiven. Where there has been plenty of wet weather 
up to May, planting out in the end of May may be done very 
differently to what would be required in cases where there has 
scarcely been a good rain sinco the beginning of the year. In 
general, too, on the west coast the atmosphere is more charged 
with vapour, and there are more passing and frequent showers 
than in the midiand and eastern counties of the island. It 
used to be said there was scarcely a day without a shower in 
Some parts of the west of Svotland. As the heat and drought 
of the summer progressed we found 2 little water at the roots, 
still more essential at all fresh plantings and sowings. After 
the yery hot days, had we the water we would have been 


tempted to have given some of the tenderest things a skilf 
from the syringe or garden engine, just to refresh the foliage, 
as what little fell on the heated soil would be quickly raised in 
vapour, and thus help to give what Nature had refused to give 
for weeks—a gentle dew. Jor a couple of months we have 
rarely had anything worthy of the name of a dewy morning. 
In the moistest bit of ground we had we turned out strong 
Cauliflower piants with large balls, aud though we shaded them 
a little, we soon found we would have heads like buttons and 
spinning tops if we could not have watered with even dirty 
water. Personally we feel obliged to Mr. Castle for his pithy 
article. Iixtremes often meet. Tha frequent or every-day 
waterer of plants in the open ground may be fed to gee that 
there may be too much of a good thing. The adyosste of ‘no 
watering”? may come to the conclusion that ‘‘ once watering,” 
or even ‘judicious watering,’ does not involve ‘‘ always water- 
ing,” and those who are now somewhat bewildered by differences 
of opinion, may see daylight through their difficulties by re- 
membering that different circumstances ag to soil and climate 
require some difference in management. We haye no doubt 
whatever that many of our friends with watar at full command 
water their plants into disease and dissolution. 

Dushrooms,— ANxtous,” fond of Mushrooms, but hitherto 
unsuccessful, with a low close shed 18 fest long and 11 feet 
wide, and having about a bushel and a half of horse droppings 
every day, with about as much of littery straw, wants to know 
how to get the most Mashrooms most easily. In such a case, 
as the beds are to be on the floor, we would divide our space into 
four equal parts, with a walk of 2 faet or 30 inches down the 
centre. This would givo room for four beds 9 feet long and 
rathsr more than 4 feet ia width. Our shallowest beds we 
would have about 12 inches deep in front, and from 15 to 
18 inches deep at bask. For winter work we would have them 
a little deeper, and depend on surface coveriag to keep up the 
necessary heat. Now, there are many ways of making such 
beds. Wa will put ourselves just in the position of ‘* ANxrous,’”” 
and advise him to do as we have frequently douse. Collect 
the droppings with nearly an equal portion of short litter for 
& wosk or ten days, and lay them in any place not too thickly, 
where no rain will fall on them. Then add a barrowload or 
two of dry soil, mix all together, and make this the base of the 
9-fect bed. Beat it firmly together, and it will heat very 
moderately. Then every second day add the droppings, and 
the same amount of short, dryish litter all over, tread or beat, 
aud then put a little dry soil over. Continua the process until 
the necessary height is secured, ag referred fo above, for the 
different seasons. By this plan, as will be perceived, the bed 
will never become very hot, and the bulk oi the manure will be 
fresh—fall of nitrogenous matter—and, therefore, capable of 
carrying a heavy crop of Mushrooms. We have tried many 
modes, and successfully too, but never one wiih more success 
then the above, and it is peculiarly applicable where a bushel 
or so of droppings can be obtained every day. The suceess 
will greatly depend on preventing overheating by the frequent 
beating and the adding of a little dry earth. Street sweepings 
or road scrapings when dry are admirable for this purpose 
People are slow to learn that fermenting matezial, as dung, wil. 
heat mildly and keep up the heat long in proportion as it isk 
80 consolidated as to keep out air, or rather prevent its free 
entrance,. By such a mode the manure is not exhausted as 
it often is when thrown into a heap and allowed to ferment 
freely. 

If we had the droppings of a single horse and had leisure, 
the above is the mode we would adopt.. Why do you not adopt 
itnow? Just becauge we could not easily get the droppings 
regularly, and amidst the multiplicity of matters demanding 
attention we should not be able to attend to Mushroom-bed- 
meking every day or every other day. Those who try the plan, 
however, will soon be satisfied that manure cannot be put in 
the beds too fresh, provided the layers are so thin and com- 
pressed that violent heating is avoided. Such beds generally 
become a mass of spawn, and continue bearing a long time. 
A peculiar treatment, however, has something to do with long 
bearing. When the beds seem a little exhausted itis well to 
sweep them clean, and allow the surface to become a little dry. 
Then, in eight or ten days, make a few small holes over the 
bed, and give a good watering with water at from 80° to 90°, so 
that the water will pass down into the manure, pat the bed 
gently over with the back of a clean spade, cover with clean 
litter to keep in the heat and moisture, and often in such 
cases in a week or two you will have a white carpet of Mush- 
rooms. 
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Much depends on the spawning. Be sure the heat of the 
bed is on the decline before inserting pieces of spawn about the 
size of a walnut—if the spawn is good, about S inches apart. 
At spawning, the heat of the bed should be about 80°. Ii after 
spawning the heat should seem to fall a little, add from half an 
inch to an inch of fresh droppings all over the bed, and if the 
temperature keep all right do not be long in adding, as a 
covering, from 1 to 2 inches of earth; 1} is a good medium 
thickness. When the spawn runs it will make heat enough for 
itself. To assist it at first, a little covering over the bed is 
useful, but not so much as to cause the bed to be overheated. 
‘The general management has often been given, and in varied 
circumstances. 

The above method is chiefly applicable in cases where it 
would be desirable to get rid, or nearly so, of all labour in pre- 
paring the materials. We speak confidently, because from 
frequent practice. In fact, other matters attended to, as care 
of heat at spawning, &e., we are quite sure that the best and 
the most lasting crops are obtained from beds where the ma- 
nure used is freshest, and least exhausted by heating previously. 
The placing thin layers on the bed, and consolidating as you 
go, keeps up the freshness and prevents exhaustion from over- 
heating at first. We may here add that the materials referred 
to are the best for Mushroom beds; we have been forced to be 
content with very inferior material, but we always liked to have 
a surfacing of such horse droppings, except when we had fer- 
mented common dung for the purpose, as used to he done for 
Cucumber and Melon frames. The half-decayed dung from 
old beds and linings of Cucumber and Melon frames makes also 
fine Mushroom beds, either flat, sloping, or on the ridge, if built 
firmly and a fair depth is giventothem. No plan, so far as 
labour and preparation are concerned, will beat the above where 
only a small daily supply of material can be obtained. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Mulched a number of our bush and pyramidal fruit trees, 

to arrest the moist vapour as it rises. We fear even with that 

. help, Apples and Pears, however good they may be, will be 
small. We would have watered some of them, and wall fruit 
trees, if we could before this mulching. The ground is in 
general warm enough now for general purposes, and, therefore, 
the mulching will do no harm, if it keeps heat and moisture in, 
though it keeps extra heat out. Early mulching is often in- 
jurious, because it keeps the heat of the sun from acting freely | 
ona cold soil. By waiting until the soil is heated, the mulch- | 
ing will be beneficial in dry weather, and if wet comes, the ma- 
nurial qualities in the mulching will help to entice the roots to | 
the surface. Laid a part of our Strawberry runners in pots in- 
tended for forcing, and would haye done more, but with us 
runners are scarce. Strawberries, too, are getting thin. From 
the first planted-out forced plants we have got a few dishes, 
and regret we had noi more out early, as the later-planted ones 
have suffered from the drought. Mulched again the pots in 
the orchard house, chiefly with horse dropping:. It is amazing 
how soon such mulchings disappear, and leave the bare soil of 
the pots. The mulching greatly saves watering in all such 
cases. If we see not the chance of rain water, we will mulch 
the surface soil of these houses, even though we thus keep 
heat out. We have been obliged to do so with the borders of 
Peaches and Apricots to within some 4 feet of the wall, to 
keep them moderately moist, as otherwise the trees would have 
suffered from dryness. We have our own views as to planting 
the borders of fruit trees, but we cannot help ourselves; ours 
are rarely empty, but we generally contrive to have low-grow- 
ing things on them after the beginning of July, so that the sun 
may have free access to the trees. For some 4 feet from the 
wall we like the ground to be uncropped all the autumn, 
though that, too, is generally well filled in winter and spring. 
Allbad policy in many respects, but when much must be had 
from little room, many a compromise must be made. 

Extended pleasure grounds, and small gardens for vezetables 
and fruit, area great mistake. The great part of the expense 
then goes for what merely pleases the eye, and does nothing 
whatever to gratify the palate. One gentleman complained to 
another that ‘‘his table was quite as well supplied, and yet you 
Know I keep nearly double the number of men in my garden.” 
Truly replied his host, ‘‘ But then you haye three times the 
extent of flower garden and mown pleasure ground. That is 
pretty and gratifying, no doubt, very pleasing to the eye, but it 
must be paid for. It is like investing a handsome sum in a 
fine painting, with this difference—that the painting purchased 
retains its beauty and costs but little more, whilst the flower 
garden, lawns, &c., during the whole of the pleasant months ! 
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area matter of constant outlay, and are scarcely made nica 
before they require to be made nice again.” Flower beds are 
bad enough when looked at in a utilitarian point of view, but 
they are nothing as regards expense when compared with a 
well-kept lawn. Strange that gentlemen with an eye to the 
economical—and matters will not be long right if thatis not 
kept in view—will be content with an acre of kitchen garden 
and care nothing about some three to six times as much of lawn 
and pleasure grounds. As a practical advica to gardeners wa 
would say, Be always chary in getting additions to your lawn. 
Recollect that addition will cost you extra work every week, at 
least all the summer months, and rollings, &c., in winter. A 
friend of ours, as a matter of improvement, was anxious to add 
about an acre to the already pretty lawn, and it would have 
been an improvement. The proprietor at once owned to the 
improvement, and said the addition could be made at once, but 
candidly added, ‘I cannot afford to give you more help, more 
labour power.” The lawn has not yet been enlarged. We 
believe that now the gardener would rather have a half-acre 
added to the kitchen garden. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

A good deal has been done in potting Balsams, Coleus, &c., 
for late work, giving the former large pots and a cool place to 
keep them stubby. Cinerarias, Primulas haye also been potted 
and pricked off, leaving still plenty of work to do in the over- 
hauling and dividing of Ferns, &e. But the chief work of the 
week has been mulching our flower beds and ribbon borders. 
The first planted of these, and especially Calceolarias, are pretty 
full, and so far able to shade themselves. With a watering at 
planting, and a little help since at long distances, they have 
otherwise been treated a good deal on Mr. Castle’s system, 
though not to the extent of no watering. A fewslight showers, 
though not telling on the roots, refreshed and filled out the 
foliage. Of late, however, when the sun was bright they began 
to show some signs of distress, and therefore we resolved to 
mulch the beds. We have generally done this less or more 
every year to save watering, when we were sure that the ground 
was sufficiently warm to suit even the tenderest of the Pelar- 
goniums. We have been later this season than usual, partly 
from being scarce of time and suitable material, and partly 
because the clouds so often promised the rains that did not 
come, that we were anxious that the beds should have a water- 
ing from the heavens before we put the mulching on. But for 
the Caleceolarias being so strong we would have mulched them 
earlier, as nothing pleases them more than a bright sun oyer- 
head and a moist cool soil at the roots. These conditions se- 
cured, nothing is more easy to manage. Putting off the mulch- 
ing so late rendered it impossible in many cases, as in that of 
Verbenas, closely covering the ground. A little could only be 
For such a purpose 
anything is better than nothing, but it will always look and 
answer best when done neatly and with good material. The 
centres of our largest beds were thinly covered with half-rotted 
dung and leaves that had been used for Vine borders. This 
was too damp to pass through an open sieve, but it was nicely 
broken with the points of a fork soasto be well mixed and 
made rather fine, put with a shovel into the openings and then 
spread with the hands. The smaller beds and the outsides of 
the larger ones were covered oyer chiefly with old Mushroom 
beds that were passed through an inch mesh sieve or riddle, 
and this gives a neatness to the beds when finished. Without 
any watering from the pail or the clouds this mulching helps 
the roots by keeping the rising moisture about them, keeps the 
heat of the sun from penetrating so freely ; and the only draw- 
back is, that if we had a succession of warm heavy rains we 
might have more luxuriance in growth in some things than 
might be desirable. It is more pleasant, however, to neutralise 
too vigorous growth by removing some of the larger leaves, than 
to look on plants at all stunted and as if they were half starved. 
All such mulching will soon be out of sight in autumn. We 
do not mean that the leaves will thoroughly cover it, for that 
they will do very soon, but the earth and roots together soon 
take it all away, so that scarce a trace of it will be left. Mean- 
while it does its useful work. It takes more time than a good 
watering, which could only be given now from the surface, and 
which in such heat would steadily evaporate, but the influence 
of the mulching will continue until we hope a change of weather 
comes. When the soil is excessively dry and hot it is well to 
water before mulching, and mulch immediately before it has 
the chance of escaping upwards, and this is the plan we have 
followed generally in the kitchen garden; but in this case, if 
after mulching we should be forced to water, the water will run 
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underneath the mulching and get into the soil, whilst the sur- 
face of the mulching as a whole will remain dry. These mi- 
nutiz may be useful where water is scarce. In a kitchen 
garden rough mulching is all very well, but it should be done 
neatly in a flower garden.—R. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*«* We request that no one will write privately to any of the | 


correspondents of the “Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Flect 
Street, London, E.G. 

N.B. Many, questions must remain unanswered until next 

week. 


Booxs (A Constant Reader).—Henfrey’s Rudiments of Botany.” We 
cannot name plants from leaves only. 


FLorist orn AMATEUR.—Argus asks if a man who grows, advertises, and 
Sells such florist flowers as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Cyclamens, 
ought he to be classed as an amateur at a local show, and allowed to 
exhibit as such? Yes, if he does not live chiefly on such sales. A 
gentleman who breeds, advertises, and sells poultry is not a dealer, but 
an amateur, : 

Storine Porarors (0. 4. G).—Ag you hava no shed or other store 
place, take the Potatoes 
yellow; place tho Potatoes singly in alternate layers with earth, and 
cover the whole 2 foot deep with earth. Have the heap on the north side 
ofa wall. The tnbors will keep without sprouting for years at a tempera- 
ture of not less than 83° nor more than 35°. 


GRUBS ON Pear Leaves (J. T. Y.).—They are the larve of the Pear 
Saw-fly, Selandria wthiops, andcalled by gardeners the slimy grub. Dust 
the leaves théroughly with fresh-slaked quicklime, and syringe after a 
day or two. Repeat the procoss if needed. 

SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS (IM. C.).—Every petal wag shed and the box 
‘Smashed. It is useless to send full-blown Pelargonium flowers, the petals 
always fall. 

RosSERIES oF Tron.—* 4. Y. Z.” wishes to know if anyone can inform 
him who are the principal makers of roseries of light wiro material. 

Harpy Ferns (J. N, C.).—Two dozen distinct and not expensive kinds 
are :—Asplenium adiantum nigrum, A. trichomanes, Athyrium Filix- 
foemina, A. Filix-foomina plamosa, A. Filix-feemina Vrizelliex, Blechnum 
spicant, B. Spicant multifidum, Cystopteris fragilis, Lastrea dilatata, 
L. Bilix-mas, L. Vilix-mas cristata, L. oreopteris, Polypodium dryopteris, 
P. phegopteris, P. vulgare, Polystichum angulare, P. angulare proliferum, 
P. aculeatum, P. lonchiitis, P. alpestre, Scolopendrium officinale, S. var. 
multifidum, Lastrea recurva, and Allosorus erispus. ‘The Fern Manual” 
will suit you. It can be had free by post from our office if you send 
5s. 4d. in stamps with your address. 


GuoxintA, AcHIMENES, AND CanApIuM PropaGAtron (R ).—Gloxinias 
are readily propagated from leaves or parts of a leaf, but for general pro- 
pagation it is well to take the whole of the leaf and a part of the lesf- 
Stalk, and insert about an inch of it in a compost of equal parts light 

, loam, sandy peat, and silver sand. They may be put around the sides of 
a pot, and be placed in a house witha gentle heat, or in a hotbed where 
they will form bulbs and be good plants the second year. They should 
be kept moist and shaded from bright sun, and carefully watered. In 
about six weeks they will be established, and should be coutinued in a 
Stove until autumn, when gradually withhold water, and keep dry, but 
not dust dry, over the winter. In February pot off the small bulbs 
singly, and in small pots, placing in a hotbed. They will give shoots 
and flowers next year in due course. Achimenes are propagated by 
division, or properly increese of the roots, which are plentiful in most 
Cases after a year’s growth, and also by cuttings of the young growths, 
which strike freely in a hotbed, inserted in sandy soil, as described for 
Gloxinias, and in about three weeks they will be well rooted. Cuttings 
of Achimenes flower well the first year, and do nearly as well as those 
haying a start from the root. Caladiums are increased by offsets in 
spring, they being taken off in spring when the plants are fresh potted. 
Gloxinias and Achimenes are cool stove plants, requiring the assistance 
of a hotbed to Start them in the spring, and then arather shady position, 
but near the glass, in a stove or vinery. When flowering they do well in 
a not-too-airy greenhouse or conservatory, being removed back after 
flowering to a stove to ripen the growth and mature the roots. None of 
the modes of propagation above named will give new varieties; that 
must be effected by hybridising and sowing the seed. Caladiums require 
& warm, moist stove for their successful cultivation. 


Canna SEED Sowrna (Idem).—You may now sow the seed of Cann: 

r ; 7 s a 
discolor floribunda in a hotbed, and keep the plants in a stove during the 
mune with the soil inclining to dryness, but it will not be necessary to 

ry them off like established plants. They will be strong for next year. 


TURF BARE UNDER Lime TREES (One who Likes the Turf).—The roasts 
of Lime trees are not more injurious to turf than any others; indeed, 
they are not nearly so bad as Ash. The grass being bare, we have no 
doubt, is due to the roots of the Limes making the ground poor and dry, 
the foliage depriving the ground of considerable moisture and light. We 
Should advise you to scratch the surface well with an iron rake, sprinkling 
on it some very rotten short manure or rich soil, and then sow over it 
some grass seeds in moist weather, and of kinds that do under trees, as 
Poa nemoralis sempervirens and Festuca duriuscula, and some white 
Clover. Though September is a good time to sow grass seeds, we should 
Prefer spring, ns the ground will then be moist, whilst in September the 
ground under trees is often little better than dust; but if you have 
moisture in autumn, by all mesns sow then. There is no necessity for 
ieee mp Bad relaying the turf every year. A few grass seeds is all that 

ed. 


up immediately the leaves begin to be partially | 


ORANGE Trees Nor FRortiNe (H. D.).—Withous a greenhouse it is | 


difficult to grow the fruit to any size; they generally fall, as yours havo 
done in former years, when of the size of peas. The only thing that 
would cause them to remain and grow to full size is more heat; indeed, 
to have good fruit a heated house is necessary—a warm greenhouss, ia 
fact, thongh they do very well in a vinery, yet to have tke fruit fall- 
flavoured and juicy they require a temperature in autumn and early 
winter of not less than 5.°. Fruit on trees in a cool house formed this 
year will not ripen until the end of next summer or autumn. 


LIvies OF THE VALLEY (4 Subscriber).—The plants undisturbed flower 
every year, but they, of course, vary in different years. Sometimes the 
flowers are more abundant one year than another, but they flower more 
or less every year. You may secure yery good pots by choosing those 
roots with plump crowns only, and potted pretty closely together they 
would do well in a gentle heat or in a greenhouse. 

Coteus Losina Cotour (Idem).—We apprehend vours is the Coleus 
Verschaffelti, and that is losing colour through being kept in a shady 
position. Keep it in a light position, and pot in a compost of two parts 
fibrous loam, and one part leaf soil or old cow dung, with a free ad- 
mixture of sharp sand, and good drainage. With that your plants will 
recover their beautiful dark colour. 

DALEcHAMPIA ROEZLEANA ROSEA Cunture (4 Constant Readev).—Thig 
is one of the most beautiful plants, and requires but little skill in cul- 
tivation. We have it now in a vinery beantifnl, with its bright rosy 
pink bracts coutrasting, as they do, well with deep green, graceiul, 
drooping Oak-like foliage, 1t is seldom or never out of flower, and the 
plants bloom when a few inches high. It is readily raised from seed, 
which ripen freely. Sown when ripe iu sandy peat and loam, and placed 
in a hotbed, the plants soon attain to a flowering state. It requires 2 
cool stove, but will do well in a vinery or even 2 greenhouse in summer ; 


indeed, we think it will do ia a warm greenhouse in winter, but not 


having tried it we cannot say positively. We grow it in a compost of 
equal parts sandy peat, fibrous loam, and 'evf soil, with a free admixture 
of sand,and afford good drainage. The potting is done in April; that 
satisfies its wants until autumn, then we again repot, removing what soil 
we can without interfering much with the roots, and give a moderate 
shift, and we have flowers all winter. In point of moisture it requires 
the soil moist, good supplies when the soil becomes dry, and a moist 
atmosphere. With frequent sprinklings overhead it is at home, but ag 
that interferes with the beauty of its bracts.a moist atmosphere is 
necegsary, a3 itis rather subject to red spider, but that yields readily to 
a sponging with a solution of soft soap, 2 0z3. to the gallon. Being very 
enduring of a dry atmosphere, it is one of the most useful of plants for 
house decoration. We cannot name plants fromleaves. Specimens with 
both flowers and foliage are necessary. 

PrLactinG CAMELLIAS AND AZALEAS OUT oF Doors (J. B. Boyd).—lt is 
not desirable to place out of doors Camellias and Azaleas that have their 
bloom buds well set, and have been well hardened off; they are best con- 
tinued under glass in a cool, airy, slightly shaded house, or one with an 
eastern aspect will answer very well. They are better under glass, for 
they are secured a greater nniformity of etmosphere. Placed out-doors 
they have to contend against the change of atmosphere consequent on 
removal. The weather may be hot, dry, or itz opposite—very wet, and 
the plants are scorched by the heat and dryness in the one case, and 
excited to a renewal of growth by the other, and before they are housed. 
they have been deluged with wet it may be; anyhow, they cannot be 
placed out-doors without danger of a check, nor removed in-doors without 
fear of another, hence we consider them best retained under gliss. If 
placed out-doors at all they should have a position shaded from the mid- 
day sun, and be carefully attended to with respect to water. They 
should be hou:ed qt the close of September. 

TrEE Ferns (Idem).—Alsophila excelsa, Cooprri, and australis will 
succeed in an crdinary Peach house, bunt not in that from which frost is 
not excluded in winter. All do admirably in a vinery; better there than 
in a Peach house. 5 

EQUISETUM ARVENSE ERADICATION (EZ. R. P.).—T'rom the specimen and 
later description you give of it we find it is the Corn Horse-tail, and not 
E. fluviatile, as we thought from the former description. It is found on 
land of a sandy nature or light loam, the subsoil being sand or a layer of 
that overlying a marly blue clay. The land to all appearance is dry, at 
least its surface, from its sandy nature, soon becomes dry after rain, but 
upon examination at a depth of 3 or 4 feet it will be seen that the ground 
is one spring of water; the drain fills soon from the Joose nature of the 
sand. No land needs draining so much as this, We remember a field that 
was s0 poor from the sandy soil, that it was only practical to get Rye and 
Oat crops off it. It was one mass of Horse-tail every year. The land 
was drained, would-be savans laughing at the idea. At3 feet there was 
plenty of water, and the Equisetum roots were lower. than that. The 
result was that the Horse-tails began to grow less every year, and were in 
a short time reduced to a minimum. The land had a good dressing of 
marl, the under strata of the same field, and it was sown with Wheat and 
produced a capital crop—oyer sixty bushels per acre. We should have 
Said that the drains were only laid 8 feet deep, and with the old horse- 
shoe tiles with loose, flat bottoms. Though laid on straw in some places, 
and the tiles covered with that material or loose, small brushwood, the 
drains soon filled with the sand, and the FPorse-tails began to grow 
thicker and faster. The occupier, by the way, a practical drainer all his 
life, determined on undoing what he had done, laying-in pipes down into 
the clay—seque], death to the Equisetum. The land gaye better crops, 
and he soon had offered him land to rent that the farmers would not 
haye. We say, therefore, Well drain the land and the Horse-tails will dis- 
appear. They root deeply, require moisture ; that taken off, they disappear. 
Frequent cutting-off the tops will tend to weaken them, but we need to 
strike at the roots. The drains should be about 21 feet apart, and deep— 
not less than 3 feet 6 inches; 4 feet and over if you can get an outfall. 

ENDURANCE OF STRAWBERRY Beps—PuaAntTine (VW. L. P.).—As lately 
stated in “ Doings of the Last Week,” a Strawberry bed will bear well for 
many years, if the plants are gone over every year, the smaller buds of 
the plants thinned out, and the test left, and the plants well manured 
between the rows. By the usual plan of p'anting and management, from 
three to four years may be considered a good time to remain. When 
runners are used they generally produce fairly the first season after 
planting, very abundantly the second, not quite so good the third, and 
moderately the fourth. We seldom keep al el above three years, and that 
permits rotation of cropping. We ere now digging down three-year- 
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old Strawberry plants, following with Broccoli, &c. The above plan of 
thinning is useful to thoee who dislike the bother of making fresh beds, 
but the ground has not the same rotation. You can rarely obtain all ad- 
vaniages by following out any one mode. Runners should be taken off 
@S soon as you can get them. To make the most of them for a new 
plantation, it is well to lay them in pots, or encourage them to root in the 
ground. If not wanted for such purposes, the sooner runners are re- 
moved the better, as more light and air will go to the old plants. In 
forming new beds rotten manure should be used, but if scarce, rank 
manure may be trenched down, and scme rotten manure incorporated 
with the surface soil to encourage free rooting. The sooner all this is 
done the better. Whilst this is doing, as recommended to another corre- 
spondent, you might prick out your runners in a rich bed to be raised 
with balls, and afterwards transplanted. When we have been scarce of 
ground we have used the space intended for a new plantation of Straw- 
berries for sutumn and winter crops of vegetables, had the runners 
pricked out in rich soil, say 4 to 6 inches apart, and hiving got our 
ground nicely pulverised in spring, we have lifted our Strawberry plants 
with nice balls, and they grew away strong at once, and produced a fair 
crop the first summer. Where ground is of less consequence than a 
little additional labour, then it is best to plant out at once to where the 
plants are toremain. Wemay add that in cold places keeping the plants 
a little thick in a bed gives them a good protection. 

LasTinc oF MutsHRoom Bed (EF. R. P.)— The Mushroom bed will 
most likely continue bearing for some time,bnt it should be covered 
from the sun with litter as well as 2 mat, and should not be allowed to 
get dry. See hints on Mushrooms. Flenty of air will get through a 
covering, say 3 inches deep. In very hot weather you may sprinkle the 
covering outside so as to keep the bed cool. Heat in the present end 
next month is to be kept cut, rather than let in. The bed will be of little 
use for renewing if it bears well. You must make a new bed of fresh 
materials. 

SEEDIING STRAWBERRY DUKE oF EDINBURGH (Morrat’s).— This 
variety received a certificate at the Royal Caledonisn Horticultural 
Society’s Meeting on the 13th inst. It is a strong grower, and very 
prolific, and produces veiy large cockscomb-shaped fruit. Itis a cross 
between Keens’ Seedling and Elton Pine. Some of the berries cent to 
us were 8 inches in circumference, deep crimson-coloured, and very, 
highly-flayoured. 

STRAWBERRY Puants Farninc (R. H.).—See the remarks of “RF? 
and others in late numbers, so far as sterile plants are concerned. As 
yours bloomed freely, teat could not te the reason. The produce in 
most places efflicted with the drought has been muck less than usual. 
Our gatherings will soon be over as respects the main crops. 
shrivelling-up of the fiowers we would attribute to overdryness. The 
turning black of the centres of the flowers we would attribute to frost, 
and the plants suffered from this in many places. The ground fora new 
plantation should be got ready at once, trenchiog two spits deep if the 


soil is good, incorporating a layer of dang with the lower spit, and when | 


finished pricking-in with 2 fork snother layer—say 2 or 3 inches near the 
surface. You may p!ant as soon as you get runners; but if this dry 
weather lasts, we would advise you to prick out the runners, say 4 inches 
apart, in a rich bed. and when they had formed a ball of roots, lift and 


plant vith balls in the prepared ground. It will be easier to water and | 


shade a smail bed than a large piece. 

GARDENERS’ AsSIsTANT (Inquirer). We cannct either advise or inter- 
fere in a case of such petty diff-rences. Even if you have any claim for 
expenses, woich we doubt, the time and cost of recovering them would 
purchase them dearly. 

Insects (EZ. F. W.).—The eggs on your Rose leaf (frem which the 
young have been hatcned during its transit by post), are those of the 
Brown-tailed moth (Porthesia chrysorrhea). (£. S.).—The curious fiy 
found in x window in Bradford, is the Sirex Gigas, the larv2 of which 
makes cylindrical burrows in Fir trees, often doing much mischief.— 

. O. W. 


Names oF Prants (Centurion\.—The shrub is Spires ulmifolik. We 
canrot name varieties of florists’ flowers. (J. Bathm r)—We cannot 
name the varieties of fiorists’ flowers. They are in legions. 


POULTRY, BS, AND PIGEON 


REARING LARGH FOWLS. 

THE number of dwarf specimens, even of the largest breeds, 
which are to be seen at avy of the poultry shows, isan evidence 
that the absolute esssntials for rearing fine chickens are very 
imperfectly understood by many who have sufficient interest 
in the subject to pay for first-rate stock but know not’ what to 
do with them. Itis not enough to hatch Dorkings, Caching, 
or Brahmas of the very best strains, the eggs mey be the very 
best that can be had for money, but if the chickens are not 
properly treated they will never make fine birds. 

With regard to breeding, I am quite certain, after varied 
experience, that the largest and finast fowls in our climate are 
produced from chickens hatched between the end of March and 
the end of April. For Dorkings alone, which grow early and 
are delicate, the period ought perhaps to be extended to the 
end of Mey; but Coching or Brahmas hatched during thet 
month will not, except in yery favourable circumstances, attain 
greaf size—at least so grcat as April birds. March birds are 
often large, bué on the average are inferior to April birds. As 
to the parents, medium-sized birds are quite as likely to pro- 
duce large chickens as unusually large specimens. Hens with 
long backs and legs will generally produce large chickens; and 


Lhe | 


though this conformation ig faulty in itself, if they be mated 
with short, compact, ‘‘dumpy”’ cozkerels or cocks, the result 
is usually good. 

The great essential in feeding is to give a constant and care- 
ful supply of soft food. It is here, perhaps, that novices most 
frequently fail, the opinion that ‘‘grits’”—i.e., the kernel of 
the oat—are the only proper food for chickens being about as 
widely diffused as the idea that peppercorns and rus are good 
for the “pip,” or whatever other ailment a fowl may haye- 
Such feeding gives no trouble, and mey answer well for Game or 
Hemburghs, but it will never rear large birds, for the simple 
reason that the food is nos digested fast enough for rapid 
growth. Good oatmeal, good sharps, good barleymeal, and 
ground oats when they can be got—these are the staple food, 
and must be given not less than every two hours throughout 
the day till the birds are at least three months old, when 
the time mey be gradually extended till after a few more weeks 
they have only three allowances of meal and one of dry grain 
per day. The last feed at night should always be grain; grits 
or canary seed at first, and aiterwards buckwheat. The latter 
grain I always find chickens prefer to anything else, but the 
one meal a-day of it is quite enough. 

Oatmeal alone is very dry and hard to mix nicely. I also 
find chickens fledse badly on it. It is better to mix it with 
crumbled bread, which removes all difficulty, while the birds 
like it better and eat more. Another great point is, with every 
meal to get 2 quantity of fresh grees, cut it into chaff an eighth 
of an inch long with a pair of shears, and add it plentifully to 
the food, mixing the whole with milk. The grass will keep 
the food moist and sweet long after it would be sour without, 
besides being eagerly relisned by the chicks and keeping them 
in health. i like this plan fer better than giving a turf, whieh 
may, however, be added, but is not nearly enough green food 
for them alone. By adding cut grass to every meal without 
exception, and throwing some down by itself elso, chickens 


| may be reared quite as large and in perfect health in a yard 


15 feet square as if they had the range of acres. To get the 
beautiful * condition ” of fowls at liberty in such cirenmstances 
is indeed impossible, but health and size are within the reach 
ef all. 

Milk should be used plentifally, not only mixing every feed 
with it, but giving the chicks e good drink of it every morning. 
Ii, in cold or early seasons, it is slightly warmed all the better ; 
and this morning drink helps them wonderfully, while it will 
be found both cheayer than, and quite as effectual as, the 
custard which is sometimes recommended. I need not say 
thet early chickens must be fed at night by candlelight, but 
April birds do noi require if. 3 

Another most valuable adjanc$ in resring the large breeds, 
es I have elsewhere explained in treating on Brahmas, is what 


| ig called ground bones or ‘bone dust,” for the knowledge of 


which, as I have there stated, I was first indebted to my friend 
Mr. John Stuart, of Helensburgh. I have aften found it very 
Gifficult to procure, but of its value I can speak without Hesi- 
tation. It adds both to the eventual size and stamina of the 
bizds, and has a marked cfiect in postponing their ‘ setting,” 
keeping them raw or leggy, and preventing them in a great 
decree from getting fat. It appears, in fact, to have nearly all 
the good effects of forcing with meat without its evils. It 
should be added in about the proportion of a tea-spooniul to 
half a pint of meal, and be given thus in every feed from the 
time the chicks are ten days old. I may just remark that the 
foetid smell is of no consequence so far as the chickens are con- 
cerned ; but as the bone dust imparts 8 most offensive taste to 
eggs, it should be discontinued before the pullets lay. 

At.about six weeks cld the oztmeal and bread may be dis- 
continued for amixture of equal parts of sharps, or middlings, 
and barleymesl, and the grits at night may be exchanged for 
buckwheat. Tho milk, grass, and bone dusi skould be con- 
tinued, however, aud special care be taken that no more be 
given than is eaten up, so that every two hours the birds may 
hsve both fresh appetite and fresh food. If any dces remain 
it must not be left for the chickens to finish, but taken up and 
thrown to the old fowls. The water, too, must be kept clean 
and cool, always adding a little sulphate of iron in wet or cold 
weather. A little camphor kept always in the water is also 

ood. 

e L think chicks grow faster and do better away from the hen 
as soon a3 they are fledged enough, or the weather is warm 
enough, to keep them from being chilled. In that case care 
must be taken that until they roost they sleep on very dry 
ashes or earth, and if the ground be damp their bed of ashes 
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should be put on a board. Though it has been said already 
over and over again, it is still needful to repeat, that if large 
birds are desired the cockerels must be separated from the 
pullets by the time they are, say, three months old. 

To the above feeding a little meat may be added once a-day 
with advantage, but is not needful. What is needful is, not 
only to feed well while with the hen, but to continue the same 
careful, cleanly, liberal, constant feeding till the birds are full 
grown. Growing chickens cannot be overfed so long as they 
have only their regular plain diet and eat it with good appetite. 
It is, perhaps, for this reason that, so far as my knowledge 
goes, chickens seldom grow so well in an unlimited run asin 
good grass runs of moderate size. 

I have always noticed that my chickens did not grow so well 
in very hot dry seasons; and though I have never tried it 
systematically, I believe watering the ground at intervals in 
hot weather would have a beneficial effect on the birds as well as 
upon the soil, where the runs are of small size.—L. Wnricut. 


Vermin 1N Hen Hovuse.—My hen house was literally alive 
with parasites. J procured a packet of N. Howe’s preparation 
from carbolic acid, and the parasites are completely destroyed. 
—Mrs. Tuomas, Felmersham, Beds. 


[Carbolic acid may be obtained from any chemist. ] 


GUILDFORD POULTRY EXHIBITION. 


Tr is very rarely indeed that any committee can boast of so good an 
entry as took place at Guildford on Friday last, particularly as a first 
Show. ‘This is, no doubt, well deserved, as the prize schedule was a 
most liberal one, comprising not only ten pieces of plate, but also the 
“ Poultry Book’ and ‘‘ Pigeon Book,’ as extra prizes, beyond the 
money premiums. The County Hall is well adapted for showing 
specimens to advantage, and had there been a little different arrange- 
ment in the disposal of the best positions for light to those classes 
most requiring it, in lieu of a very extensive ‘‘ Selling class” mono- 
polising the principal position in the Show, the management would 
have been faultless. 

The Spanish proved such a class as can only be rarely met with, 
and the first-rate condition in which most of them were shown is 
worthy of the highest praise. The Grey Dorkings were not less perfect, 
and the entry was a large one; but the White and the Cuckoo- 
coloured Dorkings were very few in number, although a plate prize was 
offered for the winner of the last-named breed. The Light Brahmas 
were just as good as might fairly be anticipated in this neighbourhood ; 
most of the hens were, however, in yery ragged plumage, and al- 
together out of show trim. -The Game prizes were warmly competed 
for by Messrs. Matthew, Hall, and Laming, with pens of no common 
character. The chief of these pens were shown in really faultless 
condition. The Aylesbury Duci: class was perfection, Mrs. Seamons 
and Mr. Fowler with extraordinarily fine pens completely throwing 
into shade all other rivals. The Rouens were naturally in the worst 
of feather. The class for any variety of Ducks was decidedly the 
worst filled in the Show, consequently the first and third prizes were 
withheld. Geese and Turkeys also were as well represented as at the 
very largest of our shows. 

To speak too highly of the Pigeons is impossible, most of the Lon- 
don fancy being competitors; so good were they that in some classes 
every pen was highly commended that was left after the selection of 
the winners. Most of the Pigeons were well shown and with perfect 
fairness. We regretted, however, to find a pen of Turbits heavily 
“trimmed,” the beard on one side of the flight feathers haying evi- 
dently been carefully stripped off to insure favourable appearances in 
the eyes of the Judges, for it would noi affect the powers of flight in 
this bird at all. On this discovery the pen was, of course, ‘‘ disyuali- 
fied.” Some well-marked ‘‘ Spots,” and some rather superior Arch- 
angels, were matters of note in the ‘‘ Variety class’ of Pigeons. 

The Silver-Grey Rabbits were perfection, but the competition in 
Lop-eared, and those for weight, might have been much better. 

The weather was as fine as could be wished fer, and great numbers 
of visitors from the metropolis were in attendance. 

SpanisH.—l, G. Tonkin. 2, C. Howard. 8 andjic, F. James, Peckham Rye, 
Surrey. Dorxines.—Colowred.— Cup, Gunson & Jefferson. 2, L. Patton, 
Bishop’s Hull, Taunton. 8, F. Parlett, Great Baddow. he, Rev. T. J. Hoy- 
sted; C. Pannell. c,M.Putney. White—1,G. Cubitt, M.P. 2and 3, W. Attlee. 
Blue.—Cup, G. Hine. 2, W. Belcher. Cocuins. — Cinnamon and Buf.— 
Cup, J. Cattell. 2, E. Fearon. 8, J. H. Dawes. Brown and Partridge- 
feathered.—1, J. H. Dawes, 2, F. T. Hillyard. 3, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 
White.—Cup and 2, R. Smalley. 8, A.J. BE. Swindell. he, G. Shrimpton (2); E. 
Fearon; Mrs. A. Williamson. c,E.Fearon. Braamas.—Dark.—l, H. Dowsett, 
Pleshey, Chelmsford. 2,J.Stalker. 8, F. James. Light—Cup, J. Pares, Post- 
ford. 2, A. O. Worthington. 8, F. Crooke, Forest Hill. he, Mra. A. William- 
son; H.M. Maynard. c, H. Dowsett; Rey. N. J. Ridley; P. Crowley. Game. 
—Bilack-breasted and other Reds.—Cup, R. Hall. 2 and c. J. Laming. 38, S. 
Matthew, Stowmarket. he, R. Hall; S. Matthew. Any other Variety.—l, S. 
Matthew (Duckwing). 2, J.Laming. 3, R. Hall (Duckwing). HampurGHs.—- 
Gold or Silver-pencilled.—l, W. K. Tickner. 2, C. Havers, Ingatestone. 3, R.S. 
I. Woodgate. Gold or Silver-spangled—1, Miss C. &. Palmer. 2. J. F. Lover- 
sidge. 8,J.Moon. PoxisH (Any yariety).—1l, J. Hinton (Silver). 2, T. P. 
Edwards (White-crested Black). 3, W. H. Patrick. he, E. Fearon. FRENCH 
(Any variety).—Cup, R. B, Wood (Houdans). 2, Rey. N. J. Ridley (La Fléche). 
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8, W..O. Quibell, Newark (Créve-Cur). lic, J. J. Malden (Créve-Cceur); P* 
Crewley (Houdans); R. B. Wood (Houdans). Any OTHER VaRieTy.—l and 
Book, W. Wildey (Andalusian), 2, Mrs. Burrell, Stoke Park, Ipswich (Silkies). 
3, W. Collyer (Black Hamburghs). he, C. F. Montresor (Indian Game); H. J. 
Godfrey (Black Cochin-China). c, J. Hinton (Malay); W. Perry. Ducxs.— 
Aylesbury.—Cup and 2, Mrs. M. Seamons, Aylesbury._ 3, J. K. Fowler. he, J. 
K. Fowler; Sir H. P. De Bathe, Bart. Rowen.—l, Ivery & Sons. 2, J. K. 
Fowler. 8, L: Patton. c, M. Putney. Any other Variety.—2, J. K. Fowler 
(Carolina). GEESE,—Cup, J. K. Fowler. 2, Mrs. M. Seamons. 3, Sir H. P. 
de Bathe, Bart. c,J.Pares.. TuRKEYS.—Cup, L. Patton. 2, Rey. N. J. Ridley. 
8, Mrs. Messenger. hc,— Harrison. Banrams.—Game.—Cup, W. Adams. 2, 
W. B. Jefiries, Ipswich. 8, W. F. Entwisle, Leeds. c, W. B. Jeffries; W- 
Boutcher; E. 8. C. Gibson. Any other Variety.—l, 8S. & R. Ashton, Mottram 
(Black). 2, H. M. Maynard (Black), 8, W. Masland (Japanese). SELLING 
Cuass.—l, Miss C. E. Palmer (Gold-spangled Hamburghs). 2, H. Dowsett, 
Pleshey (Brahmas). 3, J. Smith (Coloured Dorkings he, H. 8. Fraser 
(Houdans). ce, W. Wildey (Andalusian Fowls); F. James (Black Spanish); J. 
Manscll (Spanish); Miss M. C. Barnes (Dark Brahma Cock); G. W. How 


(Guinea Fovwls). 
PIGEONS. 


Carniers.—l, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 2and extra 2, R. Fulton, Deptford. 
he, J.C. Ord (2); H. M. Maynard; J. Lufkin. Pourers.—l and 2, R. ton. 
TumBLERS.—1 and 2, R. Fulton. hc, J. Ford. Fanrars.—l and 2, H. Yardley. 
he, C. Bulpin. Barps.—l, R. Fulton. 2, H. M. Maynard. he, T. Randall. 
Jacopins.—l, H. M. Maynard. 2, H. Yardley. c, R. Fulton. Dracoons.—l, C. 
Bulpin. 2,E.G.Jones. ¢,J. Philpott. Turnrrs—l,C,Bulpin. 2, H. Yardley. 
ANY OTHER Vari-Ty.—l, H. Yardley. \2, C. Bulpin. 3, S. A. Wyllie, East 
Moulsey, Surrey. - 


Rassits.—Longest Lars.—1, G. Johnson. 2, H. Young. Heaviest.—l and 
2, E.E. Braby. Any Variety not Lop-cared.—l and 2, S. G. Hudson (Silver- 
Greys). c,E.E. Braby (Smuts with Pink Eyes), 

Mr. Hevitt, of Birmingham, and Mr. Tegetmeier, of London, were 
the Judges. 


LEICESTERSHIRE BIRD SHOW. 


Tuts was held in the Grand Stand building on the 5th inst. 
following prizes were awarded :— 


The 


and 8, S. 


Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—l, Moore & Wynn, Northampton. 2 DE 
2,J. 


2, S. Tomes, 


Essex, Leicester. 2, H. Higgins, Leicester. Silver-spangled.—i, T. Hudson, 


2, W. Burton. 8,J. Goode. Extra 8, J. Mason. 
BRITISH BIRDS. i 
Buitrmcu.—l, J. W. Hunt, Belgrave. 2,M. Cave, Leicester. GoLDFINCH.— 
1, Mrs. I. Jones, Loughborough. 2, J. Goode. Linnev.—l, J. Mason. 2, M. 
Cave. SkYLARK.—1, Master H. Cox, Leicester. 2,M. Cave. Macpres.—l, Master 


H, Cox. 
FOREIGN BIRDS. bls 

Cockatoo. —1, 7. Hopkins, Leicester. Parror.—Grey.—l, J. Billington, 
Leicester. 2,H. Headley. Green, or any other variety except Grey.—l, Mrs. 
Duff, Leicester, 2,— Burgess, Leicester. 8, R. Gant, Leicester. qual 8, J. 
Smith, Leicester, 

PIGEONS. 

TumMBLERs.—1 and2,H.Headley. Carriens.—l and 2, H. Headley. Povurrrs. 
—l and hc, H. Barsby, Leicester. 2, G. Sturgess, Leicester. Runrs.—l and 
2,H. Headley. Jacoprs.—l and 8, H. Headley. 2, G. Sturgess. FANTAILS.— 
1, W. Sturgess. 2, H. Headley. ANy OTHER VAntery.—l, H. Headley. 2, W. 
Sturgess, 


JupGE.—Mr. A. Wilmore, London. 


1, J. Essex. 


ROSSENDALE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY SHOW. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tris was held at Stacksteads on the 14th inst. There were 152 
entries of poultry and 85 of Pigeons. The pens were supplied by Mr. 
Turner. Many spoke of the excellent arrangements, and to the feed- 
ing, &e., of the poultry, and the courtesy of the Committee and Secre- 
taries. Mr. Beldon obtained the challenge eup offered for the most 
successful exhibitor in the poultry classes. The Show on the whole 
was pretty satisfactory, and would haye been more so but for the 
disastrous flood which occurred a few days before in the neighbour- 
hood, doing damage to over £100,000, which was the means of 
seriously crippling the exchequer of the Society. The Society’s 
friends, and the successful exhibitors especially, might be reminded to 
render some little assistance to the Committee. Their grand stand 
was completely washed away, besides a very large quantity of boards. 

z.—1, G. Bagnall, Draycott, Cheadle. 2, C. W.- Brierley, Middleton 
oni and 2, C. W. aarioelag Cockerel.—1, T. Dyson, Claypits, Halifax. 2,R. 
Payne, Brierfield, Burnley. Ch ickens.—l, T. Dyson. 2, C.W. Brierley. DoRK- 
Inc—l, J. Stott, Healey. 2, J. White, Werlaby. Spantsu (Black).—1, H. 
Beldon, Bingley. 2, C. W. Brierley. Cocutin-Curna.— Cinnamon and Buf.— 
jand2, W.A. Taylor, Manchester. Any other Variety.—l, W. A. Taylor. 2, H. 
Beldon. Brana Poorra (Any variety).—l, J. H. Pickles, Birkdale, Southport. 
2, W. Hargreaves, Bacup. HampurGus. — Golden pencilled.—l, H. Pickles, 
jun., Earby, Skipton. 2, H. Beldon. Chickens.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, H. 
Beldon, Bingley. Golden-spangled.—l, H. Beldon. 2, H, Pickles, jun. Chickens. 
—i, J. Andrew, Waterhouses, Ashton-under-Lyne. 2, E. Brierley, Heywood, 
Silver-pencilled.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, H. Beldon. Chickens.—1, H. Pickles. 
jun. 2,H.Beldon. Silver-spangled.—l, J. RSI Ne ends 2, H. Pickles, 
jun. Chickens—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, J. Fielding. Black.—1, N. Marlor, 
Denton. 2, H. W. Illingworth, Idle. Chickens.—l, J. Cockroft, Hamkcliffe. 
2, C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, Bele ey. Bantam.—Game.—1, T. Barker, 
Hill End. 2, T. Sharples, Forest Bank, Rawtenstall. Game.—Single Cock.— 
i, G. Haworth, Helmshore. 2, T. Tattersall, Tunstead Bottoms. Any other 
Variety.—1, J, Walker, Halifax. 2, H. Beldon. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—l, H. 
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Beldon (Polands). .2, J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham. SELLING CLass.— 
1, F. & C. Haworth, Haslingden. 2, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. Ducks.— 
Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech, Rochdale. Rouen.—l, E. Leech. 2, H. B. Smith, 
Brooklands, Broughton, Preston. <Any other Variety.—l.C. W. Brierley. 2, H. 
B. Smith. Gergse (Any variety).—l and 2, E. Leech. Tursey.—l, E. Leech. 
2, C. W. Brierley. 

PIGEONS. 


Carriers.—l and 2, E. Horner, Harewood. TumeiEens.—l and 2, J. Fielding, 
Jun., Rochdale. Banres.—l, J. Fielding,jun. 2,E.Horner. Owuxs.—l, J. Field- 
ing, jun. 2,J. Hawley, Bingley. Potrers or Croppers.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. 
Hawley. Fantars.—l, E. Horner. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. ToRrBITs.— 
1, J. Fielding, jun. 2, H. Yardley. Dracoons.—l, J.. Hawley. 2, J. Watts. 
TRUMPETERS.—1, E. Horner. 2, J. Hawley. Jaconins.—l and 2, E. Horner. 
CARES and 2, H. Yardley. ANy oTHER VaRiety.—l, E. Horner. 2, H. 
yardley. 


The Judges were Mr. Fielding, Trentham, and Mr. Dixon, Bradford. 


OUNDLE EXHIBITION OF POULTRY AND 
PIGEONS. 


Tue entries this year both of poultry and Pigeons at the Oundle 

. Show were remarkably good, and the weather proved most favourable, 

consequently the success of the Show was unmistakeably good. The 

tent erected for the poultry was large and airy, and the pens supplied 

by Messrs. Turner, of Shefiield, completed the arrangements in a 
most satisfactory manner. - 

One of the best varieties shown were the Grey Dorkiings. The Game 
fowls were mostly very superior birds, but many of them were fast 
falling into bad condition, moulting having commenced somewhat 
earlier this season than usual amongst most varieties of poultry. The 
classes of Cochin fowls were all good, being decidedly the best ever 
seen at Oundle. A few good pens of Hamburghs were shown, but the 
entries were few in number. Bantams were not so good as those 
shown last year at this meeting. Turkeys and Ducks were as fine as 
could be desired; but the Geese were not remarkable in any way. 

It is only a rare oceurrence that we find a better competition than 
took place in Piycons. Tach exhibitor showed a collection of three 
pens, the only restriction being, they must be of three different breeds, 
and this portion of the Exhibition proved most interesting to those 
nine persons who competed, not an indifferent pen being on view. 

The silver cup given by Lord Lilford, for the best pen of poultry of 
any kind exhibited, was won by the first-prize pen of Spanish hens, 
closely pressed by the first-prize pen of Dorking hens. 


Dorgines.—Hens.—l, J. Longland, Grendon. 2 and 3, R. Wood,’ Clapton. 
he, Rey. E. Bavtrum, Great Berkhamstead. Pullets—1, J. Longland. 2, H. 
Yardley, Birmingham. he, J. Longland; J. Watts, Birmingham. c, RK. Wood. 
Cock.—1, 2, and 3, R. Wood. Cockerel—land2, H. Yardley. Game.—Hens.— 
1 and 2, H. Lotan, Oundle. 3, J. Stephens, Walsall. Pullets.—1, Green & Sut- 
eliffe, Queensbury, Halifax. 2, H. H. Bletsoe, Rarnwell. Cock.—l and c, S. 
Deacon, Polebreok Hall. 2, S.W.Simith, Manor House, Titchma 
Moulton. Cockerel.—l and 2,H. H. Bletsoe. SpanisH.—Black.— i 
Cup for best pen in Show, J. F, Dixon, Cotgrave. Nottingham. 2, W. R. Bull, 
Newport Pagnell. 3, H. F. Cooper, Lichfield Strect, Walsall. he, M. E. Colling- 
wood, Peterborough; J. Stepkens, Walsa'l; E. Smith, Rectory, Oundle. Cock. 
—1,H.F. Cooper. 2,J.Stephens. hc, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple, North- 
allerton; Lady G. Gordon, Orton Hall. Chickens.—1, W.R. Bull. 2, Lady Gs 
Gordon. 8, M. E. Collingwood. Cocurty-Cu1sas.—Hens.—l, J. W. Beasley, 
Northampton. 2, J.Stephens. 3, Rey. A. A. Longhurst, Fotheringhay. he, J. 
L. Hilliam, Oundle. c, W. A. Burnell, Winkburn Hall, Southwell. Cock.—1, W. 
A. Burnell. 2, J. Stephens. 3,J. A. Beasley. hc, H.H. Bletsoe; H. Yardley. 
c, W. F. Checkley, Moulton. Chickens—1, J. Stephens. 2,H. Yardley. 8, Rev. 
A. A. Longhurst. he, W. F. Checkle c, H. H. Bletsoe; J. Dove, Moulton ; 
W. A. Burnell. Brauawas.—l, J. Wat 2, T. Rogers, Walsall. HamBureGuHs. 
—Gold and Silver-pencilled.—1, W. arpark. 2, Rev. J. Payne, Higham 
Ferrers. 8, J. A. W. Underwood, Warmington. Gold and Silver-spangled.— 
1, W. Bearpark. 2, J. F. Loveridge, Newark-on-Trent. 3, J. Stephens. BaNTsaMs. 
—Game.—i, G. Anns, Clapham. 2, T. Rozers. lc, H. H. Bletsoe; S. Deacon, 
Polebrook Hall; L. Caleott. Oundle. Any other Variety.1, IF. Worley, 
Northampton. 2, J. Beal, Oundle. ANy oTHER Vantety.—l, J. N. Beasley. 
2, E. Goodliffe, Connington. SELLING CLass.—l, S. Deacon. 2, J. Dove, Moul- 
ton. GEESE—I, E. Goodliffe. 2,8. Deacon. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—i, J. Dove. 
2 and c, S. Deacon. hc, E. Goodlifie (2). Rouen—l and 2, R. Wood. Any 
other Variety.—1 and 2, E. Geodliffe. ¢c,S. Deacon. TurKeys.—l, J. aig, 
Fotheringhay. 2, M. Kew, Market Overton, Oakham. he, J. A. W. Under- 
wooed; J. N. Beasley. 


Picrons.—Threc Pairs.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. Watts. 
Peterborough; W. Lepper, Northampton. 


PRD BUS ee OR Cae dogs S. W. Fenn, Nassington. Fancy.—2, J. Clipston, 

undle. 

Tee Hewitt, Esq., of Sparkbrook, Birmingham, officiated as 
udge. 


REPORTS ON RABBITS AT SHOWS. 


I wave often wondered if better reports on the Rabbit section 
at shows could not be supplied to ‘our Journal.”” I am sure 
an enlarged and explanatory report of the various points of 
excellence would be much more satisfactory to the readers 
generally, and the prize-winners in particular, and not the 
mere'record of prizes as now too frequently seen, and even at 
times the address of the owner of such prize-winner not fully 
given. Could not a few words be inserted as to the reason 


why such specimens received their honours, and some in- | 


formation be given respecting the merits of the whole exhi- 
bition of Rabbits? I can assnre committees, judges, and all 
who are officially connected with such shows, that any report, 
if not too long, will have space given it, and the report would 
evidence that some interest was taken in, and nice discrimi- 


nation brought to bear upon, the merits or defects of the speci- ! 
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mens exhibited. Could we not have the number of entries in 
the various classes given, and any reason stated why this 
section of the show was attractive, or otherwise, to exhibitors, 
and a gentle hint to the ‘‘ powers that be’’ as to the remedy, 
if such be requisite? I fancy I hear some one say, ‘‘ But who 
is to do it?’? Why, who so likely as the judge? or, if his 
duties prevent him, can no competent admirer be found who 
could devote an hour or two between each show he visits and 
the reports appearing in print? We find very intelligent and 
highly interesting reports from admirers of poultry, Pigeons, 
and bees. I am sure the hint given will be acted upon and 
very much appreciated. I promise that each exhibition in my 
neighbourhood shall have its Rabbits, when exhibited, alluded 
to if Ican possibly find the time to look at them.—H1MALAYAN, 


SWARMING. 


THE swarming season is generally the most interesting period 
of the year to apiarians, but it is impossible to predict the hour 
or even the day when a first swarm will take its departure. If 
the stores are nearly exhausted, and unfavourable weather set 
in, no preparations are made for this event; or, if preparations 
have been made, and young qacens are coming forward, the 
expected swarm not unfrequently delays its exit until the 
eldest royal lady leaves her cell. When this takes place, the 
old queen is almost sure to fall a victim to the animosity of the 
young one, unless the latter happens to be an only daughter. 
The presence of royal sisters in a hive renders a queen that 
has just escaped from her cell furious, and in her malignant 
hatred of maturing rivals she will, without compunction, com- 
mit matricide. I have never seen an old queen, when weather 
or other circumstances would not permit a swarm to make an 
exodus, destroy the royal cells or their inmates—her offspring. 
On a few occasions I have seen a top swarm go off just as the 
successor to the throne was about to obtain her liberty. The 
reigning sovereign does not appear to be animated by any 
hostile feeling towards her daughters, and the reason why she 
lingers in the hive till any of them are matured, and falls a 
sacrifice, is entirely owing to the bees in not sounding a timely 
note of alarm, and hurrying her away from a habitation that 
has become dangerous to dwell in, to some more secure place. 

It was in this way I lost my two-year-old wingless matron, 
which I received from ‘‘Aprcoua” in March last, and which, 
with her daughter, had conjunctly occupied one of his hives 
during the whole of last winter. Though this old queen had 
permitted her daughter to become a mother and divide the 
throne, yet her own powers, as far as I could jadge, were not 
impaired in the very least. By the end of the first week of 
June she had peopled her hive to overflowing, royal cells were 
tenanted, and all requisite preparations made for swarming, 
Unfortunately the weather broke, no food was to be obtained 
irom the flowers, and the stock had but a small store of honey 
laid up. With a temperature seldom above 55° or 56° at its 
maximum point @ swarm was scarcely to be looked for; but 
whilst swarming was delayed time passed on, and the royal 
cells matured. On June 20th the eldest princess escaped from 
her cell, and went piping over thecombs. I became concerned 
for the safety of the old wingless monarch, and forthwith 
opened the hive to search for her. Amid the vast multitude of 
bees I failed to find her, but every comb was brooded; some 
cells contained larvz not larger than pinheads, and I was. satis- 
fied that I saw eggs in others. I shut up the hive in the 
hope that my old favourite might somehow escape destruction ; 
but in this I was disappointed, for not many hours afterwards 
she was dragged out dead and thrown overboard, having 
evidently been stung by her rival, which on the day following 
led forth a swarm. 

But whilst using the common phraseology, and speaking of 
the queen leading forth a swarm, I beg to state my distinct 
conviction that queens do not lead out swarms, but are led 
forth by them. On two occasions, at least, I have witnessed in a 
glass unicomb hive the proceedings that took place immediately 
before a first swarm made its exodus. From the listlessness 
and clustering on the lower edge of the comb observable in the 
early part of the forenoon, it was not difficult to divine that a 
migration was contemplated. As soon as the day brightened 
up a few bees hurriedly left the hive, and after a short absence 
returned, we may suppose, with a fayourable report; where- 
upon two or three bees advanced towards the entrance, and 
began to emit a series of sharp sounds, almost identical with 
the shrill notes of distress or anger which. bees utter at nightfall 
as they run out and in at the entrances of their hives when tor- 
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mented by moths. These sharp sounds in a little while were 
caught up by other bees, anda troubled movement began, which 
gradually extended itself. At length the sounds became so 
merged as to resemble a continuous hiss, and a general running 
backwards and forwards over the comb followed. In the 
midst of the commotion the queen for a minute or two re- 
mained placid till the tumult became irresistible, and she also 
began to move. As svon as she was fairly in motion a rush 
was made towards the entrance, and her majesty, nolens volens, 
fairly carried along with the crowd. The like procedure to that 
now described was noticed on the second occasion as well as on 
the first, and I have no hesitation in expressing my conviction 
that queens have very little to say in the matter of swarming, 
and that it is instinctively initiated by the bees alone when the 
arrangements within are complete, and circumstances without 
are fayourable.—R. S. 


DRIVING BEES. 


Axzour the middle of June last year I hada first swarm of 
bees. I hived them in a common straw hive, and about the 
middle of July I found it to be about 40 lbs. weight. The 
weight of the honey being tempting, and having heard people 
talk about driving bees, I tried the experiment. I hada man 
to assist me, and we turned the hive containing the honey and 
bees upside down (this was about 9 p.u., when the bees were 
all quiet); we placed an empty hive upon the top, then drew a 
piece of muslin round the place where the two hives joined, and 
commenced tapping round the under hive, which made the 
bees rush into the top one. Still we were uncertain whether 
the queen had gone up, and, consequently, placed the two hives 


in that position upon the bee-stand, and took off the muslin, | 


leaving them over the night. The next morning they com- 
menced working as if nothing had happened. In the evening 
I lifted the top hive to examine, and found the bees were 
working init. I allowed them to remain another day in the 
same position. On the following morning a drizzling rain 
afforded a very suitable opportunity; I therefore took down 
the two hives, lifted the top one upon the stand again, and 
exposed the other to the rain. As a matter of course, the 
inmates, not liking the rain, fledin hundreds to their new abode. 
As soon as they all left I took away the hive containing the 
honey, and the bees continued working in their new home ap- 
parently as contented as though nothing had occurred. In 
the autumn I sold them for 20s., and they were a first-rate 
standard. 

I believe there is no difficulty in driving bees out of one of 
Neighbour’s hives, as described by Mr. Klcome. It is a very 
interesting process, and one [should greatly recommend, rather 
than allowing the bees to throwa virgin swarm; it should not 
be attempted after the middle of July, but earlier if possible, in 
order to allow the bees time to provide their winter storage.— 
JAS. GuessatL, Old Hall, Milnthorpe. 

[The objection to the above process is, the enormous quan- 
tity of brood which must have been destroyed. This difficulty 
may, however, be got over by transferring the bees into a 
moveable-comb hive, and utilising all the worker brood comb, 
by fitting it into frames in the manner delineated in page 72, 
of our seventeenth volume. | 


HOW LONG ARE QUEENS IN HATCHING, AND 
WHEN DO THEY COMMENCE EGG-LAYING? 


Tue perusal of Mr. Pettigrew’s recently-published ‘* Handy 
Book of Bees,” has set me observing, and even experimenting 
upon my own bees, with the view of correcting some of the 
mistakes which he has made in the natural history of our little 
fayourites—mistakes which I know he is himself most anxious 
to rectify as soon as sufficient evidence has been adduced to 
satisfy him that he is really in error. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Pettigrew states that ‘ perfect 
queens are produced on the fourteenth day after eggs have been 
put into royal cells,’ whilst a worker is ‘‘in the cell twenty- 
one days,” and he calls upon us to marvel at the shortness of 
time in which queens are in their cradle-cells. Huber, on the 
other hand, declares that queens occupy thicir cells sixteen, and 
worker bees twenty days respectively ; whilst Dr. Bevan, who 
in this respect is followed by most later writers, assigns the 
same period to queens, but extends that of workers to twenty- 
one days. 

In order, therefore, to determine which of these statements 


was correct, lon the 7th of Jung placed an empty worker- 
comb in the centre of a populous colony. This comb when re- 
moved the next morning, was found to contain a great number 
of eggs deposited in the cells on both sides, and was then with 
a honeycomb on either side placed in a nucleus-box, which, 
having been supplied with a suflicient population of worker 
bees, was left to the development of royal cells. Three of these 
accordingly appeared in due time, all on the same side of the 
brood comb. One was speedily seen to be empty, and, of 
course, never adyanced beyond the rudimentary stage; two 
were tenanted, and ultimately completed. The morning of the 
23rd (sixteen days from the commencement of the experiment) 
witnessed the birth of a very large and handsome queen, and 
the remaining royal cell being cut open on the same day, was 
found to contain only a deal maggot, which had not progressed 
beyond the larval stage. This experiment conducted just at 
the height of a very favourable season, would seem to prove 
conclusively that Huber and Bevan were right in fixing six- 
teen days as the period required for the evolution of a queen 
bee, and I may conclude the history of the one in question by 
stating, that although I watched her with some care, I failed to 
determine the exact period of her impregnation, but that she 
commenced egg-laying on the fifteenth day of her age, and is 
now breeding most profusely. 

With regard to the time occupied in the production of workers, 
I have this season obtained abundant evidence by placing nu- 
merous empty combs in the ‘brood nests”’ of various hives, 
and have invariably found that workers commenced hatching 
out not later than the nineteenth, and in some cases so early 
as the e'ghteenth day. 

Taken together, these experiments prove that queens occupy 
only from two to three days less time than workers in coming 
to perfection, instead of seven days less, as stated by Mr. 
Pettigrew. 

It should, however, be remarked, that although it does not 
seem possible that these periods can under any circumstances 
be materially abbreviated, they may, unquestionably, be pro- 
longed in less favourable seasons, since I have myself hada 
fine queen hatched out so late as the twenty-first day. 

Mr. Pettigrew also states that egg-laying ‘‘ commences from 
six to ten days after impregnation takes place,’ whilst Huber 
and succeeding writers declare that it begins in forty-six hours. 
During my experience in breeding queens, I have, of course, 
had very numerous opportunities of observing them either on 
their actual return from a successful wedding flight, or im- 
mediately afterwards, and before the well-known sign of recent 
fecundation had disappeared, and I may at once state that in 
every instance I have invariably found that egg-laying com- 
menced on the second day. 

After perusing Mr. Pettigrew’s book, however, I became desir- 
ous of making more exact observation on this point, and have 
accordingly watched eagerly from time to time during the pre- 
sent summer for evidences of recent fecundation in such young 
| queens as I have reared; but fortune seemed against me, and 
it was not until about 3 o’clock Pp wu. on the 8th of this month 
(Jaly) that I succeeded in detecting the looked-for appearance 
at the extremity of the abdomen of a young queen then just 
eight days old. Carefuland frequent observations showed that 
no eggs were laid during the same or the next day, but at half- 
past eight in the morning oi the day following (10th July), the 
discovery of a couple of eggs placed in cells at some distance 
apart, proved that oviposition had commenced weli within the 
period of forty-six hours assigned by Huber. 

Iam satisfied also that Mr. Pcttigrew is equally wrong on 
other points, which unfortunately do not, like the foregoing, 
admit of being readily put to the test of actual experiment.— 
A Dryonsuirs BEE-KEEPER. 


LARGE AND SMALL HIVES. 

I commencen this year with four hives. No.1, A small straw 
skep with a hole at the top, of 1864. No. 2, A Stewarton with 
two boxes, of 1865. No. 8, A wooden Woodbury hive, of 1868. 
No. 4, A straw Woodbury hive of May, 1869, the strongest of 


the four. : 
No. 1 commenced work in a super about the 20th of May, 


and has filled a good-sized glass and two good-sized boxes ; 
but nothing that I could do would indrea any of the other three 
to take to a super till the Sih of July, when the limes came 
into bloom, and all three took possession of their supers in 
great force. Up to that day I tried clean comb of last year, and 
new comb of this year with fresh honey in it, but all was in 
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~yain. My conclusion is that the three hives were too large, 
and that, unless in very favourable situations, the smaller hive 
is likely to be more productive than the larger.—H. 


NEW BOOK. 


Home-made Wines: How to Make and Keep Them. 
Vine. London: Groombridge & Sons. 


Tis is a useful little book. The following extract will be 
the best evidence of its contents :— 


“The following recipe to make ten gallons of rhubarb wine; or 
British champagne, will do for unripe grapes with their leaves, tops, 
and tendrils, currants, gooseberries, and similar sharp fruit, as well 
as for rhubarb, and will give a general idea of the proper mode of 
making a brisk wine. The time of fermenting, quantity of fruit, &., 
must be modified somewhat in each case to suit the peculiarities of 
each fruit; for which directions will be given under their respective 
heads. 

“Provide a fermenting tub that will hold from 15 to 20 gallons, or 
larger if required. It should have a guard or rim on the inside, simi- 
lar to that used for brewing beer, in order to keep back the husks of 
the fruit, and a tap near the bottom. 

“Take 50 lbs. of rhubarb, and 37 lbs. of fine moist sugar. In the 
tub bruise the rhubarb; when done, add four gallons of water; let the 
whole be well stirred together; cover the tub with a cloth or blanket, 
and let the pulp stand for twenty-four hours; then draw off the liquor 
through the tap into another tub or pan ; add one or two more gallons 
of water to the pulp, let it be well stirred, then allowed to remain an 
hour or two to settle, and then draw off; mix the two liquors together, 
and in it dissolve the sugar. 

‘Tet the tub be made clean, and return the liquor to it, cover it 
with a blanket, and place it in a room, the temperature of which is not 
below 60° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; here it is to remain for twenty- 
four, forty-eight, or more hours, until there is an appearance of fer- 
mentation haying begun, when it should be drawn off into a ten-gallou 
cask, as fine as possible, which cask must be filled up to the bunghole 
with water, if there is not liquor enough; let it lean to one sidea 
little, that it may discharge itself; if there is any liquor left in the 
tub not quite fine, pass it through flannel, and fill up with that instead 
of water. As the fermentation proceeds, and the liquor diminishes, 
it must be filled up daily, to encourage the fermentation, for ten or 
twelve days; it then becomes more moderate, when the bung should 
be put in, and a gimlet-hole made at the side of it, fitted with a spile; 
this spile should be taken ont every two or three days, according to the 
state of the fermentation, for eight or ten days to allow some of the 
carbonic acid gas to escape. When this state is passed, the cask may 
be kept full by pouring a little Jiquor in at the vent-hole once a-week 
or ten days, for three or four weeks. This operation is performed at 
long intervals, of a month or more, till the end of December, when, 
on a fine frosty day, it should be drawn off from the lees as fine as 
possible ; the turbid or mnddy part passed through flannel. Make the 
cask clean, return the liquor to it, with one drachm of pure isinglass 
dissolved in a little water; stir the whole together, and put the bung 
in firmly. Choose a clear dry day in March for bottling. They should 
be champagne bottles—common wine bottles are not strong enough— 
secure the corks in a proper manner with wire, &c. The liquor is 
generally made up to two or three pints over the ten gallons, which is 
bottled for the purpose of filling the cask as it is wanted. 

“To make a dry wine like sherry from the same kind of fruit, the 
cask must be kept constantly filled up to the bunghole, daily, or every 
other day, as long as any fermentation is perceptible by applying the 
ear to the bunghole; the bung may then be put in lightly for a time, 
before finally fixing it; it may be racked off on a fine day in Decem- 
ber, and fined with isinglass as previously directed, and bottled in 
March.” 


By G. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


FEEDING CocHIN-Curnas (dn Amateur).—Your food is not good enough. 
Do away with the pollard and Indian meal. Feed on ground oats, good 
heavy barley, a little Indian corn now and then for a change, and table 
scraps of every kind, crumbs of bread, &c. We are not friendly to any 
artificial food. 


PoOULTRY-YARD ARRANGEMENTS (Constant Reader).—As a rule where 
fowls are kept no other poultry should be kept with them. The same 
management with your Turkeys probably kas the same result. The hen 
is let loose too soon inthe age of the chickens, or the hour of the day. 
A hen Turkey should not be at liberty till the poults are seven or eight 
weeks old, and when that time has arrived she should not be at liberty 
till 10 A.xt., when the sun is well up, and the grassis dry. Separate the 
Turkeys from the fowls; give the sickly ones green onion tops chopped 
fine, and mixed with meal, give them two pills of camphor daily, the size 
of horsebeans, and let their water be strongly impregnated with the same. 
If they are sinking you must give them some strong beer. We can only 
tell you how to combat the disease. If you tell us how you treat your 
birds, we will do our best to advise how to prevent it. 


Cuickens Dyinc WHOLESALE (A Lover of Poultry)—Try some other 
plan of feeding. Hither Mr. Wright’s disagrees with them, or they get 
something besides his bill of fare. Do the yew trees drop any berries ? 
If they do not, then the chickens get at something at times that is highly 
injurious, and causes these periodical and fatal attacks. We feed on 
bread and milk, chopped egg, crumbled bread and cheese curd, and 


chopped scraps of meat. Wegive them beer to drink while they are not 
more than a month old, and we lose none. 


HovupaNn CHICKENS ALMOST FEATHERLESS: (J. H. C.).—Again let us 
observe that the best food is the cheapest. Sharps, fourths, middlings, 
bran, “‘ chicken food,” and all such appliances are as good for the chickens 
as ahandful of sawdust each would be for a large family where the meat 
would not hold out. Adopt the dietary we have mentioned in our last 
answer. Wash the chicken that is suffering from inflammation with 
warm water and soap, dry it thoroughly, and then rub it with sulphur 
ointment. Your maggot-feeding probably helps to produce the disorder? 
which arises from a heated system. 


Hovupsn HEN HAVING A Broop (Frances Anne)—We have never hada 
broody Houdan, but there is no rule without an exception, and we have 
known both Pencilled Hamburghs and Spanish to sit, and fulfil all the 
pubeedaene duties in a most satisfactory manner, as your Houdan hen is 

oing. 

Snarta SHow.—Messrs. Newbitt send the following as a correction of 
our prize list :—Spanish, first, H. Beldon; second, T. C. & E. Newbitt; 
third, C. W. Brierley. Jacobins, first and second, T.C. & E. Newbitt. 


ANTS IN A Hive (Miss P.),—Tha ascent of ants to a hive of bees may 
be prevented by nailing round the pedestal, a short distance from the 
ground, a bit of sheepskin with the wool outwards, and anointed with 
coal tar. 


DwinpDLED Stock (4. 0. L.).—Your stock has most probably dwindled 
owing to the death of its queen daring the winter, and can now only be 
restored to prosperity by addins to it a new swarm. 


Baers In aN Oxtp Hive (4 Sub.).—If you had expelled the remaining 
bees by driving at the expiration of three weeks from the issue of the 
first swarm, little or no brood would have been found in the hive; 
whereas, at this time there is probably a considerable quantity. You 
may, however, now transfer them, combs and all, to a frame hive in the 
manner described in page 72 of our seventeenth volume, or you may 
drive and unite them to another stock in the autumn. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending July 19th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Dare. Sees Air. Earth. | wind. | Rain. 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft.| 21t 

Wed... 13 | 29.833 | 29.760] 76 | 50 | 64 | 61 s. | .00 
Thurs.» 14 | 29.977 | 29.967} 83 | 43 | 67 | 60 | S.w. | 0 
Fri.. .. 15 | 29.927 | 29.772 | 84 53 67 61 s. .00 
Sat.... 16 | 29.882 | 29.763] 80 | 47 | 67 | 61 WwW. | .00 
Sun. .. 17] 30018 | 29.983 | 80 52 63 | 61 | N.W. | .00 
Mon... 18 | 39.050 | 39.018 | 71 | 6) | 67 | 61 s. | +00 
Tues. .19 | 80.151 | 80.115 | 87 | 51 | 67 | 6L | N.W. | .¢0 

Mean.. | 29.977 | 29.909 -- | 0.10 


80.14 | 50.86 | 66.00 60.86 
u 


13.—Overcast but fine ; showery; clear and fine. 
14,—Fine, cloudy; very fine; clear and very fine. 
15.—Very fine; exceedingly fine and hot; fine. 
16 —Very fine; fine, heavy clouds; clear. 
17.—Very fine; cloudy, fine ; densely overcast. 
18.—Overcast ; densely overcast; heavy clouds. 
19.—Fine but overcast; fine; very fine and clear. 


————— 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Joty 20. 


A vERyY steady demand, and fair prices are realised for most of the 
goods now coming. Continental and Channel Island supplies continue 
heavy, and share the demand. Among the former are Peaches, Nuts, 
Apricots, Melons, Pears, and Apples. Potato trade is easier. 


FRUIT. 
s,d. 8. da s.d. s. a 
..tsieve 1 6to2 0} Mulberries........ quart 0 O0t00°0 
Apricots -doz. 2 0 4 O/| Nectarines.. .doz. 6 0 123 0 
sees Ib 0.655 2 10 70 140 
bushel 0 0 0 0 5 0 15 0 
tsieve 20 4 0 00 aC) 
-do. 8 0 5 0; __ dessert... doz. 20 30 
doz. 3 0 6 0| Pine Apples --Ib 26 50 
~lb. 0 0 O 0} Plums.. tsieve 00 00 
c -lb. 0 9 1 0} Quinces doz. 00 00 
Gooseberries......quart 0 4 0 6/| Raspberries. 03 06 
Grapes, Hothous -lb, 2 0 6 0} Strawberries 06 16 
Lemons......- #100 8 O 14 0} Walnuts...... 00 160 
Melons... each 8 0 5 0 Overecee 10 20 
VEGETABLES. 
Artichokes . doz. to Leeks ... bunch to 
Asparagus .. » 100 Lettuce .. doz, 
Beans, Kidn sieve. Mushrooms pottle 
Broad. bushel Mustard & Cress..punnet 
Beet, Red. od Onions ....... 


. bushel 
juart 


Broccoli... . bun 
Brussels Sprouts..$ BieKe 


Cabbage............ @0zZ 

Capsicums . ae 

Carrots... Db OCS...006 
Cauliflower. «doz. Kidney..........-.d0. 
Celery....... . bundle z: 


Coleworts..doz. bunches 
Cucumbers ..,..... each 


WOCOHNOBHNIOOHOONMHOOD 
SCHWMBMDOMOMOHROSSOSOSSOOSCSOm 
TNOCCORHANACONSOORADAS 
ecocoomoecomoesososososoom 
mOHPDOSCSCORDHHOBOROOHOH 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Tempera-| R8imin| sun Sun | Moon | Moen | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
Month Pe JULY 28—AUGUST 8, 1870. ture near London. |, ue Rises. | Sets Rises. | Sets. Age. peters one 
Day. |Night. Mean.) Days. |m. h.| m. b.| m. h.| m. h.| Days. | m. 8. 
28 | TH | Leeand Blackheath Horticultural Show. | 76.4 | 50.8 | 63.6 21 19af4 | 51af7| Oaf 4|10af8 @ - 6 13 | 209 
29 F | 755 | 49.9 | 62.7 18 21 4/50 7/11 5} 44 8 | 1 6 12 | 210 | 
30 Ss | 75.2 | 50.2 | 62.7 16 23 4/49 7 | 27 6|/12 9 2 6 10) 211 | 
31 | Sun | 7 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. | 74.9 | 50.0 | 62.4 15 4 A476 1 44 671 86 9 5 6 7} 212 | 
1 M Lammas Day. 75.6 | 50.4 | 63.0 19 95 4/46 7) 4 9] 0 10 4 6 4] 218 
2 Tu 75.3 | 50.9 | 63.1 20 96 4) 44 7/23 10) 22 10) 5 6 1) 214 
8 |W Royal Horticultural Society, Fruit. Floral, | 74.9 | 50.6 | 62.8 19 98 4/42 7/48 11) 45 10] 6 5 56 | 215 
{and General Meeting. | 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 75.4°, and its night 
temperature 50.4°. The greatest heat was 92°, on the 2nd, 1856; and the lowest cold 31°, on the 2nd, 1864. The greatest fall of rain was 
1.39 inch. 


CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY IN THE 
OPEN GROUND. 


AVING been for some years successful in 
the cultivation of the Strawberry out of 
doors, I will give the mode I adopt, by which 
a good crop is obtained every year almost 
with certainty. I shall first describe the 
way in which I grow the plants in the open 


early crop. 

I will, however, in the first place offer a few hints that 
will be found necessary to success. Neyer keep a barren 
plant ; go over the rows as soon as they are well in bloom, 
and pull out all such plants. Iam persuaded there are 
many failures from omitting to do this. Never dig amongst 
the plants, nor cut off the leaves at any time. If we wish 
to grow the Strawberry well we must bestow some attention 
on it; if it is cultivated on the starvation system of remain- 
ing three, four, or five years on the ground, how can one 
expect fine fruit? if every year a good crop can be pro- 
duced of fruit fit for any table, either private or exhibition, 
by bestowing no more care than, if so much as, will have to 
be done to get a crop of good Celery, I think it is worth the 
trouble. Ihave this year gathered many fruit from British 
Queen, Lucas, Dr. Hogg, and President from 4 to 53 inches 
in circumference off plants put out last September, many 
of these young plants producing from 1 to 13 Ib. the first 
year, and very heavy crops the second, though the fruit is 
then never so fine as on the young plants. Some sorts, 
such as Wizard of the North and Black Prince, I never 
again intend to cultivate longer than one year, for the 
quality of fruit from the young plants is much superior, 
many of the berries of Black Prince being 3 inches in 
circumference. 

I will first describe the mode of taking the runners. 
Having at this time of year plenty of empty pots out of 
which bedding plants have been turned, I have as many 
washed clean as I require; any size from 3 to 5 inches 
in diameter will do. I then mix about equal parts of 
rotten dung (generally from an old Mushroom bed) and 
loam ; this mixture is put through an inch sieve, and the 
rough part is used for crocking. The soil is pressed into 
the pots rather firmly, and a small peg, cut from old birch 
brooms during the winter, put into each pot; the pots are 
then watered, carried to the rows, and a runner pegged into 
each, generally the first runner from the plant. If the 
weather is dry they are watered a few times with a rose- 
watering pot, and the runners will be rooted in from twelve 
to sixteen days. I have 1100 that were layered on June 
27th and 28th, taken off rooted on July 13th. They are 
then set on a hard walk in the full sun, each sort by itself, 
till the ground is at liberty for planting, which is often not 
till late in September. 

The plants are then planted thus: — Supposing the 
ground has borne a crop of Onions or Peas, the usual way 
would be to trench it over, instead of which I dig out a 
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ground without any protection; then the | 
mode in which I have grown them in the | 
open ground with protection, to forward the | 


| trench the depth of a spade and as wide, as for Celery ; I 
| put in 3 or 4inches of good dung, return the soil, and 
| tread it quite hard. I treat all the rows the same, making 
them 2 feet from each other, till I have as many rows as 
Irequire. The plants when turned out of the pots have a 
mass of roots, and are planted with a trowel at 18 inches 
apart in the rows, not making the hole too large, and are 
| pressed in very firmly. If the weather is dry they are- 
watered, otherwise they seldom have any water during the 
time they are on the ground. During the winter they are 
mulched with rotten dung from an old hotbed, if it can be 
spared—the two-year plants always. 

I plant every year about half the plants intended to 
produce the main crop, say from 100 to 150 square yards, 
so that if one part of the bed should fail I never miss 
having a crop. For the last three hot summers the berries 
have been splendid ; this I attribute to the firmness of the 
ground and the depth the roots go down. The hoe is used 
once or twice in spring to cut down weeds and to keep the 
fruit free from soil, &c., and a layer of clean straw is put be- 
tween the rows just as the plants begin to show their flower 
stalks. After I have secured the runners I require, the rest 
are cut off, and cleared off along with the straw from the 
young plants; the other plants are done away with. ~ No 
digging nor cutting off leaves is practised. I do not find 
any injurious effects arising from the runners being 
allowed to remain while the plants are fruiting, as I have 
taken as many as a dozen this year from young plants 
which have borne equally well with those which had the 
runners cut off. 

I will now describe the mode of cultivating the Straw- 
berry in the open ground, with protection to forward the 
early crop, by which this year I was enabled to ripen a 
good crop three weeks before the main crop was ready for 
use. Wanting some Strawberries last year early in June, 
and not having any plants in pots, I covered part of a bed 
of two-year-old plants with lights used for Vine and Peach 
borders during the winter. The plants did so well that I 
determined to make a bed specially for this year. The 
plants were turned out of pots late in September in ground 
that had borne a crop of Onions, a dressing of dung being 
trenched in, and at only 1 foot apart each way. I could 
not plant in trenches. They had a top-dressing of rotten 
dung about November, and were covered with lights on 
the 7th of March. The lights are 7 feet 9 inches long by 
3 feet 6 inches wide, covering fourteen rows of plants, and 
forming a span-roof 15 feet wide, and 15 inches high in 
the centre. Faas 

It is a very simple affair, not taking more than anh 
to construct; there are a few pegs driven into the ground, 
leaving them 15 inches clear above it ; then some boards, 
9 inches wide, which are used for shelves during the winter, 
are fastened to the pegs with two or three nails, and form 
the ridge. The bed slopes from north to south. The 
lights are put on the east side first, resting on the ridge, 
and those on the west side resting on them. A piece of 
slate is put under the ends of the lights to keep them 
off the ground, and a short peg is put in to keep them from 
shifting. Some thin boards are put to each end, not by 
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any means closely, and there is a span-roof 30 feet by 15 made 
in an hour. By varying the length of the pegs, it could be 
mede higher if required. 

The bed was made close to a walk 6 feet wide, so that in 
showery weather the lights could be taken off, which was done 
three or four times during April; they could be taken off and 
piled on the walk in less than five minutes by two men, and 
put on in the same time. I know well enough many gar- 
deners are not so fortunate as to have lights to spare for a 
purpose of the kind. Were I to have the choice of the various 
patent plant-protectors, about which so much has been said, I 
should still prefer glass lights. These lights, of which there 
aze Upwards of seventy for covering Vine and Peach borders, 
answer extremely well for Vegetable Marrows and Tomatoes, 
by Griving into the ground two stakes, such as are used for 
Dahlias, and resting two lights against them, as a child who was 
about to build a house of cards would do. Then rest each 
light on two bricks laid flat, and drive down a peg to each light 
to prevent its slipping off the bricks. Of course, the plants are 
put in first, four under each span. By these means I secure 
an abundance of Vegetable Marrows and Tomatoes. The latter 
have plenty of fruit, some just showing colour, and the Vege- 
table Marrows I commenced to eat in the last week in June. 

To return to the Strawberries. The lights were elevated on 
bricks laid flat as the plants began to grow and show fiower, after 
another week they were put on edge, and by the time the plants 
were in full bloom they were put on end, two lights resting on 
one brick. The lights were entirely removed by the 15th of 
May. Ionly used twenty bricks, as there were eighteen lights. 
4 few fruit were ripe during the last two days of May, and I 
gathered from the bed up to June 30th, 923 lbs. of good fruit, 
gome of Lucas 5 inches in circumference. I have since 
gathered 8} lbs,, making 101 lbs. There must have been fully 
8 lbs. lost by birds and damp. The bed was never netted, and 
after the main crop was ready, which was June 25th, little 
motice was taken of the bed. Tho smallest quantity gathered 
at one time was half a pound. June 15th, 8: lbs.; June 
16th, 7) lbs. ; and June 21st, 15 lbs., were the largest quantities 
atone time. The sorts grown were—Black Prince, four rows; 
Filbert Pine, four rows; President, two rows; British Queen, 
one row; Lucas, one row; La Constante, one row; and Rivers’s 
Eliza, one row. This was an experimentalbed. The bedIam 
about to plant for early next year will consist of four rows 
of Filbert Pine, four of President, four of Lucas, two of Black 
Prince, and another of Dr. Hogg, British Queen, and President, 
with, perhaps, two rows of Lucas. This will be covered a 
month later than the first bed, which I hope to gather from by 
the middle of next May. 

3 will now add a few remarks respecting varieties, but only as 
regards my own experience, as they differ so much according 
$a soil, situation, &c. I shall first name Lucas, President, Dr. 
Hogg, and Cockscomb. These four I procured two years ago 
mext September, owing to the Rey. W. F. Radclyfie’s having 
spoken so highly of them in the Journal. When I received the 
runners, fifty of each sort, they were very small and got beauti- 
dally less, till by spring I had only seven plants of Dr. Hogg, 
and not many of any of the others. I only had a few fruit 
lest year, making runners the chief point. I obtained a good 
momber of Dr. Hogg, many from President and Lucas, but 
Gockscomb was very shy, as it is this year also. Lucas has 
succeeded very well indeed under glass, the fruit being very 
Qarge, fine-flavoured, and early, as it likewise was out of doors. 
Ut has one fault at present, which I hope to get rid of next 
year—I have had to pull out one-fifth of the plants on account 
of their being barren. President has proved a first-rate erapper, 
very large, of good flavour, and with no barren plants. Dr. 
Hogg has been very fine, producing many fruit, very lares, and 
of first-rate flavour, but it has not borne so heavily as British 
@ueen does on what might be called the trench system. Cocks- 
eomb I do not think so fine-flavoured as either of the others. 
With me it is not in full work yet, nearly half the plants I had 
being not true or barren. The largest fruit I had from it was 
$3 inches in circumference. It is late. In addition to the 
above I have British Queen, Wonderful, Wizard of the North, 
Filbert Pine, Black Prince, Sir Charles Napier, La Constante, 
and Rivers’s Eliza. British Queen is the best flayoured of the 
ot, produces splendid fruit and plenty of it, especially on the 
young plants. Borries 5{ inches in circumference are the 
jargest I have had from it, but there were many of that size. 
Wonderful is a good cropper, many of the fruit being very 
large, particularly on the young plants. It does best in a wet 
season, and is of good flayour. Wizard of the North is a cer- 


tain cropper; many of the plants planted last September must 
have borne more than a pound of fruit. It would take the 
place of Black Prince for kitchen purposes; the frnit is much 
finer, has a peculiar flavour, and is rather acid. Black Prince 
is too well known to need description, and is a sure cropper. 
Filbert Pine cannot be spoken of too highly; it comes into 
bearing as soon as Black Prince, is as prolific, continues bearing 
longer, and many of the fruit are very large; it is of first-rate 
flavour, and a certain cropper. I have grown it eight or nine 
years; and never knew it fail to produce a good crop; it is very 
robust, and makes plenty of runners. With it I superseded 
Keens’ Seedling two years since, as it is in every respect supe- 
rior to that well-known sort. ia Constante, I think, is not 
true with me; the fruit is not large, as 1 sometimes hear of its 
being; it is only second-rate as regards crop, but is good 
flavoured. It did tolerably well under glass. Rivers’s Eliza 
has never succeeded well here; Iam doubtful if it is true. I 
shall only keep it another season if it do not improve. Iam 
loath to part with it, as I see it is spoken very highly of at 
times. Sir Charles Napier is bearing well this year; it has 
been very barren. It is valuable for its lateness, only just 
coming into use; it is much like British Queen, but more acid. 
Sir Harry I grew two or three years, I could get nothing but 
leaves from it, and I have discarded it.—J. T. Creep, Gardener 
to F. Swanwick, Esq., Whittington House, near Chesterfield. 


AMONG THE SHOW ROSES. 
GuapD was I when 


“ The storms of wintry time had passed, 
And one unbounded spring encircled all,” 

for I purposed, though with fear and trembling, that the next 
Birmingham Exhibition of Roses should find me an exhibitor, 
and I knew that nothing but the hardest work and the closest 
attention would bring me the glory of success ; and who would 
not strive for success in such acause? So with a right good 
will I set my rosery in order, removed all superfinous wood, 
turned over all the soil, pruned where I thought the knife was 
needed, and, above all, manured heavily with thoroughly de- 
cayed horse dung. How I watched with growing anxiety day 
after day for the dreaded east wind, which, I gratefully add, 
never came, or came so lightly as to do no damage! Howl 
looked forward with apprehension for the storms which usually 
visit our neighbourhood with levelling power each spring, and 
they also did not come! Then an anxious period, when the 
grubs were expected, and though they sprang into existence 
like magic, yet almost as suddenly did they disappear. 

So far all was inspiring—no blighting winds scorching tha 
foliage, no gales tearing the leaves from the wood and the 
wood from the stem; no insects to check the healthy growth of 
buds and foliage. From the beginning, therefore, until the 
drought checked the growth and forced the buds, circumstances 
stimulated me to labour with a cheerful heart from ‘ early 
morn to dewy eve.’ But I had bedding stock to attend to as 
well as Roses, and my business likewise. So I overstrained my 
powers and fell sick. To recruit I went into Yorkshire, and 
then came the tropical heat of the latter part of June, filling me 
with anxiety about my Roses, as I feared they would be pre- 
maturely forced into flower. When I returned home ten days 
before the show, to my chagrin I found the Roses in fall bloom 
—a heavy disappointment; it seemed that all my time and 
labour had been thrown away, for had I not trained for a race 
Icould not enter? However, courage soon revived when the 
glorious rain came, soaking deeply into the earth, and fresh 
buds made their appearance everywhere. 

Our show was on Thursday, July 7th, and the Tuesday pre- 
ceding it was a day which Mark Tapley might have pronounced 
jolly, but to me it was simply and downright miserable. The 
rain came down steadily and persistently for twelve hours, 
spoiling nearly all the expanded blooms upcen which I was 
reckoning, besides spoiling my Moss hunt, which I had pro- 
mised myself should be a kind of happy prelude to the show. 

Well, I wandered through Sutton Park till drenched to the 
skin, but I obtained a stock of pretty, compact Moss. The next 
day was hot and clear, and the rapidity with which buds ex- 
panded was marvellous. The eve of the show was spent in 
arranging the boxes, getting ready the labels, and taking sareful 
stock of the best blooms. : 

The morning of the show, and of my irst competition, I 
shall never forget. The days of my boyhood were back again 
with all their freshness and delight. The rising sun wa3 
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surely brighter, the air purer, the dew fresher than ever before, 
and, as I looked around me, beauty everywhere, and peace in 
my heart, [ could not help repeating those exquisite lines of 
Wordsworth— 
“God made the flowers to beautify 

The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood ; 

And he is happier who hath power 

To gather wisdom from a flower, 

And wake his heart in every hour 

To pleasant gratitude.” 

But this is by the way. The business of the hour was to cut 
the best twenty-four Roses. That Rose which the Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole says ‘‘is looking in at the window in every con- 
dition of life,” was soon at my side deciding as to the merits 
of this bloom and that bloom, this combination of colours and 
that, and by 7 4m. we had placed the better twelve blooms in 
one box, and the worse twelve in another. I thought it better 
to concentrate my strength in this manner rather than make 
each box equal, and the result proved I was right. Nearly all 
the Roses in my boxes had opened within thirty hours of my 
plucking them ; they had, consequently, one very good quality 
—freshness. Friend Spencer (an enthusiastic rosarian, for 
whom, by-the-by, a name-machine should be invented, for he 
can never remember the name of a Rose), popped over to see 
the boxes before they were closed, and he bade me be of good 
cheer. Then came the hasty breakfast, the short run by train 
to Birmingham, and for the first time I was elbowing the 
heroes of a hundred fights. Talk about the exhilirating, glori- 
ous vintage of Champagne! Why, I felt more exhiliration, 
of a pure and enduring nature, too, than could have been pro- 
duced by the choicest champagne that ever was raised in la 
belle France. Alas, that she should have since let slip the dogs 
of war! c 

At 10.30 the Hall was cleared for the judges, and at 12 we 
were again admitted. Need I say that a rush, decorous as 
possible, but still an unmistakeable rush, was made for the 
stand, and that my cup of joy was filled to overflowing when I 
gazed upon the card which announced that my Roses had 
gained a first prize? No wonder that for the remainder of the 
day the burden of my song was— 


“ What is fairer than a Rose ? 
What is sweeter?” 


—C. W. M., Wylde Green. 


THE BALSAM. 


Iam very glad to see that in several gardens the old love 
for the Balsam is being rapidly revived. Gardeners find out 
that in order to get up a good floral display with as little 
trouble as possible the Balsam is one of the best plants they 
can grow. I find it is as useful as ever, and I think there are 
few things easier grown, or that will reward the cultivator with 
so much bloom according to the trouble of growing them. It 
is quite a summer and autumn decorative plant, and its culti- 
vation is most conveniently commenced when bedding plants 
are cleared out. 

The best plants I ever grew were nearly 4 feet high and some 
of ‘them 3 feet through, and fally bloomed from bottom to top. 
The following was the treatment given :—The seed was sown 
in thumb-pots during the first week in May, two seeds in the 
centre of each pot in light sandy soil, and placed in a Melon 
frame at work. When up and the seed leaves well developed, the 
weakest plant was taken away, and the other shifted into 
60-sized or 3-inch pots; they were plunged and kept near the 
glass. Their next shift was into 48-sized or 5-inch pots; but 
while they were growing to this stage, preparations were being 
made for them to occupy a place to themselves—namely, a 
heap of spent hotbed and green manure in equal parts thrown 
together, well mixed, and heated almost to a blackness; a bed 
3 feet high at back and 2 feet in front, and long enough to take 
six lights, or two three-light garden frames, was made up, the 
inside of the frames filled up to within a foot of the glass with 
decayed leaves, and when the whole became warm the plants 
were plunged into it, and in these places they were grown until 
they were coming into bloom, when they were taken into more 
airy quarters for their buds to open. In the early part of the 
time they are growing in these places an intermediate tempera- 
ture must be maintained; give the plants plenty of light, 
at all times keep them near the glass, shift them into larger 
pots as they require it, and give them a rich soil composed of 
equal parts of turfy loam and rotten manure, with sand added, 
using the soil coarse as the plants increase in size. 
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In potting, let the plants down into the pots, so that the 
cotyledons, or seed leaves, shall be level with the soil. Attend 
well to watering, of which, when growing, the plants like am 
abundant supply and often, likewise sprinkling the foliage 
to keep the red spider in check. Turn the plants at regular 
intervals to keep the shoots equally balanced and the plants of 
good shape. If the plants do well they will throw out strong 
side shoots, and these in turn will throw out laterals. The first- 
named should be tied or pegged down as low as possible, and 
the latter kept properly staked-out, which will add much to the 
beauty of the plants. They will all flower. As the plants in- 
crease in size and height, the frames must be hoisted on blocks 
cf wood or on bricks, and the air that is thus admitted under 
the plants will keep the foliage of the lower branches both 
strong and healthy. 16 sized or 8-inch pots will grow very fine 
plants, but 12’s or even 8-sized pots may be used when extra- 
sized plants are wanted. 

Soon after the last shift, or when the pots are filled with 
roots, a liberal top-dressing of rich manure should be given. 
In this the side branches will root vigorously, and if manure 
water be regularly applied, the plants will fully develope them- 
selves. It is my practice, and I can recommend it, to pull off 
regularly the largest flower buds until every branch is regularly 
furnished with them; then let them flower, and the result will 
be such a mass of bloom as will, perhaps, surprise the culti- 
vator himself. 

After the plants have attained their full size and the pots are 
full of roots, water must be given most carefully, especially 
manure water; for if the soil becomes too wet, or the water not 
able to pass freely through the drainage, the plants are liable te 
rot off at the neck suddenly. It is now so easy to get seed that 
will produce a good per-centage of double flowers that tho old 
plan of proving the flower by first limiting the plants to small 
pots may be dispensed with. I generally grow Smith’s packet 
of nine colours.—THomas Recorp, Lillesden. 


MYOSOTIS DISSITIFLO .A AND OTHER 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


Some discussion took place last year on the respective merits 
of Myosotis dissitiflora and others for spring decoration, the 
admirers of M. dissitiflora extolling it in terms which may 
fairly invite criticism, if it should fail to satisfy those whe 
secured the plant for this scason. I think those dissatisfied 
with it must be rather numerous, as the past winter has not 
been so favourable for plants of this class as ihe previous one; 
but the question ariser, Has not this Forget-me-not been over- 
praised? In the few instances in which it is said to have done 
well, it has failed to meet the requirement it was expected te 
satisfy, ‘‘earliness of blooming,” for it certainly has no ad- 
vantage in this respect over another Forget-me-not that has 
been long known in this neighbourhood. Neither is it at any 
time, so far as I have observed, so pretty; the pink tinge of 
the early flower of M. dissitiflora in its early blooms is a dis- 
advantage. Besides, it never forms such a neat, compact 
corymb as the common species, if I may so call the other, 
which, I may remark, seeds and grows freely enough, and its 
bloom forms a much neater auxiliary to the bouquet-maker 
than that of M. dissitiflora. In my own case, I must say 1 
am disappointed with it, as I gave the plants I had the best 
position, and yet they did not flower so early as the common 
Forget-me-not, and at first the dirty pinkish hue was anything 
but agreeable. Latterly the flowers have improvedin colour, and 
individually the pips or blooms are a trifie larger than thoge of 
the common Forget-me-not, but, as before stated, too loore and 
disconnected to form a neat, compact head, and, taken indi- 
vidually, the petals or limbs of the corolla have too starry an 
appearance, with less of that neatness which forms the prin- 
cipal charm of the Forget-me-not. 

Other growers may been more successful than I have been, 
or it may have succeeded better in some places than here; but 
as I have not heard of any, and, besides, have heard of several 
failures, the inference would appear that it has been over- 
praised, as many useful things have been before it. Witness 
the flourish of trumpets which ushered in Plumbago Larpente, 
and where is it now to be found? Viola cornuta is better, but 
I imagine that those who planted their edging of this in March 
last have not received many compliments on its appearance, and 
yet, if two or three years in a place, it is very showy anda 
great acquisition, 

I yet hope to see more made of the Forget-me-nots than hae 
hitherto been done, but I can hardly believe in the number 
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of botanical species the names given would imply. I think 
there i3 room for improvers of florists’ flowers to turn their 
attention to this genus, and if they can give us a hardy, com- 
pact-growing plant that flowers early, with blooms of a pretty 
blue with a buff eye, I would not care how small the individual 
flowers were, provided there were plenty cf them to forma 
compact corymb. The later-flowering species or varieties, as 
Myosotis ezurea, ccelestina, and others, are pretty enough 
when they succeed well, but I have never been able to do any- 
thing with them. The season is generally too dry in this part of 
England at the time of their fiowering for them to flourish, 
and, as there is no lack of blue flowers at the time, they are not 
#0 much wanted as earlier-flowering sorts. 

The poetic associations of the plant will always entitle it to 


a place in gardens, bat that place will be higher when im- | 


provement is carried a little further than it has yet been. The 
Lily of the Valley is a2 name equally venerated, yet the im- 
proved garden variety is quite as great a favourite as the wild 
one; and the interest taxen in the Forget-me-not will not bs 
lost when if is made to conform more to the requirements of a 
flower-garden plant, and if it can be induced to blcom some- 
what earlier its value will be much increased. 
far behind Nemophila insignis and some other plents. I re- 
member ore season having a quantity of Forget-me-not occu- 
pying two circular beds 10 or 12 feet in diameter, and in a line 
with them in a ceriein direction were beds of Nemophila, and 
further on some two-year-cld edgings of ihe best variety of 
Viola cornuta. In taking a view of all three from a distance 
of 50 or 100 yards, most persons pronounced in fayour of the 


Tn colour is is | 


Nemophila, but as the latter is not to be depended onin severe | 
winters, I would prefer 9 good hardy Forget-me-not if it could | 


be obiained. From whst I haye seen here and elsewhere, 
Myosotis dissitifiora falls short of meeting the requirements 
needed in « spring-flowering plant. If others have been more 
successful with it, I shall be pleased to hear the particulars; 
only, if a plant requires special treatment of an inconvenient 
or labour-giving kind, is ccomes to me with a certain drawback; 
therefore, unless the propagation and culture of a Myosotis can 
be made as speedy and as eary as that of a Primrose, the plant 
loses much cf its value, and something else must be eubstituted 
for it. Let us see ifa few years cannot make as great an im- 


proyement on the Myozotis as was done in the case of the Pe- | 


largonium ; certainly there is ample room.—J. Rosson. 


FORMING A FLOWER GARDEN.—No. 3. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLANTS. 


THE arrangement of the plants in the flower garden is a | 


work fall of interest, and a person to be successful should 


possess a thorough knowledge of the laws of colours, as well | 
as skill, experience, and, above all, a natural taste and liking ; 


for ths work. In a paper written by me on another sub- 
jeet, yet beering somewhat on this, in stating the principles 
which should gnide us in the arrangement of the colours ine 
flower garden, I considered ‘breadth of colouring without 
heaviness, brightness, cheerfulness, distinctness without gaudi- 
ness, variety withont confusion, and ihe harmonious blending 
of the whole design,” to be the most important points to be 
yemembered. One colour should predominate just sufficiently 

- to impart its peculiar tone to the whole design. Great caution 
must be exercised in deciding upon the number and position of 
the beds to be filled with this colour or its shades, for if there 
be an overwhelming preponderence of it, heaviness or glare 
will be the inevitable result. I have seen gardens in which 
scme oi the beds were really weil planted, and the arrangement 
good and pleasing, but the effect was quite spoilt by some large 
masses of scarlet and yellow, so glaring as at once to attract 
the eye, and ‘kill’? every other colour in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Taking the centre of the garden as our starting point, the 
colouring here should be more massive in its character than at 
any other part. A deep scarlet flower, as Stella Pelargonium, 
or a rich crimson leaf, as Coleus Verscheaffelti, is best adapted 
for such a position. A quantity of either of these sterling 
bedding plants grouped together in correct proportion to the 
size of the entire garden produces a rich, bold, and striking 
effect without any approach to vulgarity; and while they im- 
part the requisite importance to the centre of the design, they 
form an excellent groundwork for other colours. An edging of 
pale yellow or grey might b2 formed around such a central 
group, buf much subdivisicn of this or of any of the beds is to 
be ayoided. - 


Neutral colours, such as soft grey or lavender, skilfully intro- 
duced, serve to divide and act as foils to the brighter colours. 
By way of example, I may mention a bed planted with Purple 
King Verbena in the centre, with an edging of Manglesii Pelar- 
gonium, the pink blossom of Manglesii being kept picked off, 
and another containing a mixture of Perilla pegged closely, 
and either Parfum de Madeleine or Mrs. Mole Verbena. The 
latter was designed by a lady, and is one of the best neutral 
mixtures I have ever seen. The position of such beds is a 
matter requiring much care, for when present in the slightest 
excess these colours impart an insipid tone quite as hurtful to 
the general efiect as a preponderance of any other colour. 
The position of foil beds in gardens of large size is usually 
about midway between the centre of the garden and its 
boundaries, for as the rich colours of the key bed are usually 
repeated in smaller quantities in some of the outer beds, it is 
quite obvious that these neutral tints will be most effective in 
an intermediste position. Masses of bright colours in the out- 
side beds serve to maintain an even balance in the colouring, 
and by attracting the eye cause the whole design to appear 
more expansive than colours of a quieter tone would do. 

Of the colours requiring particular care in their use, yellow 
may be said to be the most important; a few masses of a 
bright yellow, such as we have in Calceolaria Aurea floribunda, 


| judiciously introduced, light up and brighten a design with the 


best possible effect. If the beds are smalj, such messes are, I 
think, best seen pure and simple, surrounded only by the turf; 
but if a border or edging be used, it should certainly be of some 
complementary colour, such as a dark Heliotrope, or deep blue 
Lobelia, or a crimson Iresine. It may be useful to repeat the 
axiom here, that two colours placed in juxtaposition mutually 
influence each other. But whilewe recognise the impertance 
of a knowledge of the laws of colours to render a person com- 
petent for this work, it will, I think, be granted that in the 
flower garden some modification of these laws may be allowed. 
Many instances might be adduced in which they have been 
broken with impunity. Green and blue are discordant, yet 
how irequently do we see broad lines of Lobelia speciosa next 
turf. It must be owned that a row of Cerastium, however 
narrow, outside the Lobelia is undoubtedly best, but then we 
may not always use it, and while the Lobelia is intensely blue, 
the turf more frequently approaches a brown, and I would 
rather have blue next the turf then render the garden insipid 


| by planting too much grey. Again in purples, if we form a 


mass of Parple King Verbena without any other colour inter- 
vening between it and the turf, its effect is not weakened, 
because we have masses of its complementaries of yellow, pink, 
or white near it. 

Another important point is the introduction of shades of 
the same colour; this applies especially to the multitudinous 
varieties of bedding Pelargoniums. Ii two of one colour are 
planted side by side, the brighter is certain to spoil the effect 
of its neighbour, and so it is best to select colours sufficiently 
distinct from each other to be really effective. This caution 
may also well be applied to novelties; it is quite useless to 
depend on the description given in the catalogues, and if the 
purchaser has not seen them planted out, it is elways the safer 
plan to give them one season in the trial border befure yentur- 
ing to introduce them into the flower garden, where the plant- 
ing should not be of a speculative character, but with varieties 
the merits of which have been fully tested. 


ACCESSORIES AND SURROUNDING FEATURES. 

The manner in which the appearance ci masses of bright 
colour is affected by surrounding objects, does not appear to be 
so fully recognised as it ought to be. 

The approach to the flowers should wind amongst the shrubs. 
under the shade of trees, or past green lawns, co that the eye, 
scothed and rested, may be prepared to enjoy the full beauty 
of the flowers. The approach to the terrace garden at Sarren- 
den-Dering, designed by Mr. Nesfield, is very masterly. A 
bread, winding, gravel walk, having a belt of shrubs on one 
side, and a lawn on which are some fine old Cedars and other 
trees of a large size on the other, leads to a flight of stone 
steps, from the top of which there is seen on the one hand a 
broad expanse of turf, and on the other a glimpse of the flowers 
is obtained. Ascending another flight of steps a broad terrace- 
walk is gained, ard from this elevated position, in a direct 
line with the centre of the design, the whole of the flower 
garden is visible, and the beholder is not only in the best 
possible position to enjoy its full beauty, but from this fine 
stand-point, if the colouring is good and the beds well filled, 
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the flower garden is displayed in the most fayourable manner, 
and none of its finest features is lost. In contrast to this, I 
may instance another case where a fine walk passing through 
grounds of great extent, past handsome shrubs, and under 
moble trees, leads to a small flower garden of such puny 
dimensions as to be out of all proportion to its surroundings ; 
but what tends more than anything else to completely spoil 
the entire efiect is, that one corner of the design becomes 
visible first, and, consequently, a sort of diagonal view across 
the beds is all that this fine walk commands, and the im- 
pression conveyed to the mind is one of disappointment. 

Another important feature is the position of the shrubs near 
it; many gardens are enclosed by a belt of shrubs, and these, 
by the exercise of a little care in planting, and in their after- 
management, contribute very much to the general effect. In 
such a belt the two front rows should ba planted in quincunx— 
that is, every shrub in one line should be opposite the space 
between two plants in the other; they should also be far 
enough apart and well back from the beds to admit of their 
gradual formation into fine handsome specimens, These 
shrubs should not possess variegated foliage, but should be of 
a deep green. Of all hardy shrubs I know none to equal the 
Portugal Laurel for such a position; the handsome outline 
and deep hue of its foliage, and the ease with which the finest 
proportions may be imparted to it by the use of the pruning- 
knife alone—all tend to recommend it as the best shrub to use 
for this purpose. The common Laurel may have its admirers, 
but I think if a fair comparison of the two kinds be made, the 
deeper colour of the foliage, and the more elegant growth of 
the Portugal Laurel will cause it to find fayour with the 
majority. 

With regard to the introduction of Roses into the flower 
garden, while objecting to their use in such quantities as would 
influence or affect the colouring of the design, it is by no means 
intended to assert that some may not be used, and that with 
the happiest effect in certain instances. I can remember one 
such, where a small flower garden was laid out on a somewhat 
confined lawn, shut in by walls on three sides, and with the 
residence on the fourth. Now, the wall opposite the house 
was 2 low unsightly object with a publie road close outside ; 
and to conceal the wall and obtain a higher screen a row of 
shrubs was planted close to its inner side. This had the de- 
sired effect; but as there was only space for ove line of shrubs, 
its aspect was that of a formal hedge. To break up this stiff 
outline, 2 double line of dwarf conical Rose trees planted thinly 
produced a pleasing effect; the handsome form of the plants 
tapering upwards from the turf, with their clusters of flowers, 
instead of detracting aught from the design, contributed mate- 
rially to its finish and beauty. 

Vases are almost always out of place in a flower garden; in 
fact, it may be stated broadly that nothing should be introduced 
into the garden itself, in its surroundings, or in the approach 
to it, but what is so quiet in tone and appearance as to make 
it entirely subordinate to the garden itself. One other word as 
to the garden seats. These should be of a simple but elegant 
form, and painted of a quiet neutraltint. Nothing can possibly 
be in worse taste than the lively green colour but too often 
visible on such seats.—Epwarp Luckaurst, Egerton House 
Gardens, Kent. 


CALADIUM ESCULENTUM AS A VEGETABLE. 


TRAVELLING north through Philadelphia last summer, I 
noticed in the ‘gardens, grown as an ornamental plant, our 
common Tanyab (Caladium esculentum). I had no idea it 
would thrive so well so far north. The leaves were not nearly 
80 large as we have them here sometimes, for I have seen them 
in favourable localities 3 feet long, and at least 2 feet wide. 
Here we use it as a vegetable, and thiuk it excellent washed 
and roasted, as Potatoes are sometimes, with the skins on. 

When living in the north many years ago, we used to dig 
up in woods roots called Indian Turnips, and bake them in 
ashes which we made by kindling a fire in the woods. The 
root of this plant tastes very much like those Indian Turnips, 
which will give a good idea of them to those who have no know- 
ledge of them. 

A rich, wet soil, seems to suit them best. In this they furnish 
one big root and make many offsets in the manner of the com- 
mon Tuberose, which side shoots make the sprouts for the 
next year’s crop. Besides this, the roots can be more rapidly 
increased by dividing them into four, and perhaps more, as 
you would do a Rhubarb root. 


Iam told by a friend, that plants can be raised from the 
leaves, the leafstalks rooting in warm, wet soil, but of this I 
have no knowledge of my own. I think if you were to try that 
as-a vegetable crop in your gardens, it might add one more to 
the many pleasant table dishes I so much enjoyed in my last 
summer’s trip.—(American Gardener's Monthly ) 


OKEFORD FITZPAINE. 


I Freez confident that the name of my kind and valoed friend 
Mr. Radclyffe is so well known, and his opinion on those points 
of horticulture which he makes his special study so much 
valued, that a slight record of my annual visit will be accept- 
able to the readers cof the Journal. Many will like to know 
how he has fared in this strange season, and whether the 
opinions he has advauced and the dicta he hes laid down have: 
been in any way altered by the exporience of the present year. 

It has probably been thought by many who have read his 
enthusiastic remarks on tho Rose, that he is revelling in some: 
rich, unctuous, loamy soil, such as makes Rose-growing in 
Hertfordshire a comparatively easy matter; but I have endea- 
voured always to correct this notion. His soil is anything but 
a congenial one, and were it not for his use of the Manetti, and 
his excessive attention to the wants of his Roses at all seasons, 
he could not possibly sueceed. I do not believe the Briar 
would do at all there, and where that is the case I need not say 
it cannot be said to be a good Rose soil. Then, again, ho lacks 
the shelter in some parts of the garden that the Rose ought to 
have, provided that shelter be not caused by overhanging trees ; 
as I have before explained, a great part of the garden lies open 
to the S8.W. wind, the prevsiling wind here, and which sweeps 
into it with the force of a hurricane, so that his canvas cover- 
ing for his Peach trees has been often torn to shreds, and once, 
as we know, his brick wall was blown down. 

I did not come here at this date (July 15th), to see Roses, 
for I knew from my own girden that was ont of the question ; 
indeed, the first bloom of Roses must be generally over by now, 
and we are on the look-out for those fine long shoots and that 
fresh growth of young wood which will give us good blooms in 
August and September. The French term remontant is much 
more expressive of their character than Hybrid Perpetual; they 
are not perpetual, but they do what no summer Rose does— 
throw out fresh shoots and give a second blooming season. 
Bat I came to see the Rose trees, and certainly no one could 
look at the débris of Roses on the bushes, the immense and 
overflowing clusters of dead blooms, and fail to Jament not 
having been to ece them in their beauty—no symptoms of the 
effects of drought, but everything in the most vigorous state. 
As to the yellows, it is impossible to conceive anything more 
vigorous. Triomphe de Rennes is 2 marvel of beauty. There 
were six plants of this flower in front of the greenhouse and 
three of Isabelle Gray, which formed a complete hedge—shooisa, 
fresh shoots 4 and 5 fect long, with great clusters of blooms at 
the head of them, while hundreds had died away. Isabella 
Gray is too hard-hearted to display her charms, and so with a 
true Henry VIII. short and easy method Mr. Radclyffe is going 
to have her head off and bud Maréchal Niel, which is doubtless 
one of her own children, on her decapitated trunk. He is no 
admirer of novelties, ‘varieties without variation,” as he 
styles them, so that they are not to be seen here in great 
quantities, but when he does get a novelty that he likes he goes 
in for it with a vengeance. He has lately highly extolled Felix 
Genero, and although my friecd Mr. Peach does not agree with 
him, I (if Mr. Peach will allow me to be anything of a judge), 
think that the balance lies with Mr. Radclyffe. It is a good 
Rose in my opinion. Its shape is admirable, notwithstanding 
the row of outer petals being often small; its colour is not red, 
but a lilac rose; and it is 2 free and good bloomer. As to the 
test which Mr. Peach would submit it to, I fancy very few 
Roses would stand that—certainly Charles Lefebvre and Ba- 
roness de Rothschild would not, yet would Mr. Peach discard 
these? Now, so convinced ig Mr. Radclyffe of Felix Genero 
being 2 good Rose, that he is going in for fifty of it. And this 
is the way which he adopts with really good Roses. Charles 
Lefebvre and Jules Margottin are to be seen by hundreds, and 
Comtesse de Chabrillant, John Hopper, and others by dozens. _ 
He is equally determined in his proceedings when a Rose dis- 
appoints him. Mdlle. Marie Cirodde was highly recommended 
to him; he bought a dozen, but she is a ‘‘vaut rien,” and 80 
off she goes this season. He, however, retains come kinds 
that others have discarded, such as Due de Cazes and Souvenir 
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de Dr. Jamain, and I think he is right; but as I mean to have 
@ Say on ‘‘some discarded Roses’’ by-and-by, I will add no 
more on this point. All over his garden the queen asserts her 
authority ; it is ‘‘ Roses, Roses, Roses everywhere ”’—on the 
front of his house, on the sides thereof, on the pretty bank at 
its back, in the rosarium proper, along the walks of his kitchen 
garden in double tiers: so that I do not wonder to hear that so 
many of all ranks and classes, admitted by his genial kindness 
to see his garden from far and near, have expressed their delight 
at the prospect. 

Strawberries are another feature of Mr. Radcly ffe’s gardening, 
and probably nothing could more thoroughly testify his skill 
than their appearance at this season. Loud have been the 
somplaints of deficiency of supply and smallness of the fruit, 
but euch complaints find no echo here. I have never seen 
({ say it advisedly), such plants and such crops; for although 
Tam here at the end of the season, the size and excellence 
of the Strawberries are something wonderful. As Mr. Rad- 
elyfie has, however, himself written on this subject, I can do 
no more than corroborate his views from personal survey. Mr. 
Radclyfie he regards as the finest-fleshed and finest-flayoured 
Strawberry. Dr. Hogg comes next in his estimation, and for 
general growth he advises it in preference to Mr. Radclyffe. 
Rivers’s Eliza comes next, then John Powell; and for size and 
preserving, Cockscomb and Wonderfal. 

This season is in general a good one for wall fruit, but I very 
much question if anywhere a more regular crop is to be seen 
than on the smell trees which now cover Mr. Radelyffe’s wall. 
He has had them now planted three or four years, and he might 
by this time, had he so liked, have covered the entire space 
with a few trees; but he prefers variety, and so has about 108, 
which he keeps within bounds by a judicious system of pinch- 
ing. He does not allow them in a season like this to crop 
heavily, preferring fine fruits to a quantity of indifferent ones. 
There is no blistering on the leaves, and but little symptom of 
that pest red spider. In fact, going all over his garden, you 
could hardly imagine that we were in the midst of one of the 
most trying seasons on record. 

Mr. Radclyfie, like myself, i3 pretty well tired out of Potato 
trials, and, although he has several new varieties growing in 
hia garden, is determined for the future to cling to those he 
has already proved to be good. ‘‘ Early ripeners and late 
keepers” is his motto, and such sorts as the Old Ashleaf, 
Rivers’s Royal Ashleaf, Cobbler’s Lapstone, Taylor’s Hybrid, 
and Yorkshire Hero seem to be all that he requires. Of the 
American sorts he has no opinion, and a Potato tournament 
he cannot see the value of. I confess I agree with him in 
this. Of what use is the best-looking Potato in the world if 
36 is not a good one for eating? and some of the very prettiest 
Potatoes and largest croppers are in this predicament—for 
example, Premier and Prince of Wales; andI am afraid, if 
the judges were to be called upon to taste, so many are the 
varieties, that they would be like the celebrated wine committee, 
which at last ordered port instead of sherry, and sherry instead 
ai port. A good Potato will, like the Lapstone, win its way, 
and all the Potato tournaments in the world will not help it on 
3{ it be indifferent. 

What, then, isthe secret? ‘* Water.” If with the Manches- 
ter school ‘‘ Cotton is king;” if with the politician ‘‘ Register ! 
Register !’’ is the ery ; so with my friend, Water is king. He 
has had two men constantly watering; and everythine— 
Roses, Strawberries, Peaches, and Nectarines—has been well 
saturated ; and this, with his rational common-sense method of 
doing things, secures him that success which often great theorists 
and would-be philosophers never attain to. I should add that 
**Steeve” is as dry as ever, as thoroughly as ever believes in 
his master, is as laborious and painstaking as a man can well 
be, and does his best to maintain the credit of the famous 
garden he has to manage.—D., Deal. 


SOFT SOAP AS AN INSECT DESTROYER. 


Azour 1855 I was growing a few Dahlias, and soon after they 
were planted out they were nearly destroyed by the fly. Ina 
bueket nearly full of water I mixed some soft soap, and taking 
some of the water in my hand I drew it up each shoot, com- 
mencing at the bottom, wetting the under ag well as the upper 
sides of the leaves. There was not a fly to be seen next day. 
Seeing the effect on the Dahlia, I tried the experiment on Roses 
with the same result, but the improved appearance of the 
foliage surpassed that of the Dahlia. In applying the water 
to the Rose I take the end of the shoot in the lef; hand, and 
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with the right throw the water on, or hold the shoot over the 
bucket and wet the foliage well without wasting much water. 

About nine years ago I put up a greenhouse, and grew a few 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, herbaceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, 
and some other plants, but those I have named I found most 
subject to insect attacks. My house was glazed with rather 
small squares of glass, and was, therefore, not very easy to fumi- 
gate effectually. I nearly filled a large pail with water, mixed 
some soft soap with the water, and when any of the plants were 
attacked by aphis I took the pot in my right hand, placed my 
left hand on the soil to keep it from falling out of the pot, 
turned the plant upside down, and ducked it in the water. At 
the end of two years, when the solution was accidentally upset, 
it was as effectual as on the day it was prepared. 

There appears to be some doubt about the proper weight of 
soft soap to use to a gallon of water. I always mix the soap 
in warm water first, taking care to leave none undissolved. A 
little soap will do no harm to any of the plants I have named, 
will kill the fly, and, especially in the case of Roses, will im- 
prove the beauty of the foliage. Of course greenhouse plants are 
only dipped when out of bloom, but doing so beforehand is a 
preventive of insects. 

I have never had occasion to use soft soap to my Dahlias 
since 1865, but the Roses have required a dressing or two every 
year. As it seems to improve the foliage, I have applied 
the soft soap even when the fly has not made its appearance. 
I have scarcely known what mildew meant, and this year, 
although so hot and dry, I have not seen an aphis on the Rose. 
As I have been very busy, the plants were so clean, and the 
blooms the best I have ever had, the customary bath was not 
given, and now I have not a Rose on the Manetti or its own 
roots which is not white with mildew. Those on the Briar at 
present are all right.—J. C. H., Moorgate Grove, Rotherham. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
OXFORD SHOW. 
(Concluded from page 47.) 
VEGETABLES. 

Or these, considering that there were only five classes, and these 
necessarily very limited, in which vegetables could be exhibited, 
the exhibition may be said to have been good, most of the articles 
being of very fair quality. Peas and Potatoes were well shown. 
These, however, were the only special subjects asked for. We should 
like to see vegetables generally better recognised at our provincial 
shows, and greater encouragement given to their cultivation. It may 
be that they have not such an ornamental appearance as fruit on the 
exhibition tables, and are not quite so attractive to the general sight- 
seer; still, being by far the most important products of a provincial 
garden, and their cultivation the most important of a gardener’s duties— 
secing, also, that the cultivation of vegetables is not what it should be, 
and that the rising race of gardeners are somewhat inclined to look 
down upon this department as derogatory, we think that the Royal 
Horticultural Society, which professes to hold its meetings for the 
encouragement of cultivation, would do well to make good vegetables 
a greater feature in their provincial exhibitions. 

The prize given by W. Munton, Esq., for the best nine dishes or 
baskets of vegetables, was awarded to Mr. George Craddock, gardener 
to Lord Willoughby de Broke, Compton Verney. In this there were 
excellent Cauliflowers, Parsnips, Peas, Globe Artichokes, Beet, Italian 
Red Onions, Prince of Wales Potatoes, good Tomatoes, and Cucum- 
bers. Mr. Miles, gardener to Lord Carrington, was placed second, and 
Mr. Perkins, gardener to the Earl of Hartismere, Eye, Suffolk, third; 
the second prize being given by the Oxford Journal, and the third by 
W. Munton, Esq. Mr. Broadbridge and Mr. Henwood, gardener to 
M. B. Turnbull, Esq., also competed with good collections. The Cauli- 
flowers were throughout much finer than we could have expected to 
find them. 

For the best three baskets of Round and ditto Kidney Potatoes, the 
prizes given by Messrs. Hall & Co., the competition in each class was 
keen, thirteen collections being set up. The first prize in both in- 
stances was awarded to Mr. Craddock, gardener to Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, the specimens being clean and well grown. The second 
prize for Round Potatoes went to Mr. Henry Minchin, Hook Norton; 
the third to Messrs. Bell & Thorpe; and the fourth to Mr. Earley, 
Digswell. In the class for Kidneys Mr. Miles was placed second, Mr. 
Earley third, and Mr. D. Gammon fourth. For six dishes of Peas, 
“preference being given to collections containing Fortyfold and 
Multum-in-paryo,” the prizes being given by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, 
Mr. Simmons, Union, Thame, was placed first with very fine examples 
of McLean's Wonderful, Multum-in-parvo, Premier, Fortyfold, Veitch’s 
Perfection, and Berkshire Hero. Mr. J. Walker was placed second. 
In the class for three half pecks of Peas, one variety, the prize being 
given by Mr. David Day, some confusion seemed to exist as to whether 
it was intended for three half pecks of one variety, or for three half 
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pecks—half a peck of one variety. The prize was given to the three 
half pecks, distinct varieties, exhibited by Mr. Maunders, gardener to 
the Earl of Abingdon, Wytham Abbey—viz., British Queen, General 
Wyndham, and Ne plus Ultra, all of which were very excellent ex- 
amples, the pods fine, long, full, and fresh. Mr. J. Perkins was placed 
second, and Mr. F. Sims, Marston, Oxford, third. There were no less 
than seventeen competitors in this class, and all the collections were 
creditable. Laxton’s Supreme, Ne plus Ultra, Premier, Veitch’s Per- 
fection, Champion of England, &c., were amongst the most noticeable 
of the other varieties exhibited. 

Though not strictly coming under the head of vegetables, we may 
here add that Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of Reading, had in the Agri- 
cultural Show Ground a large and very complete collection of Grasses, 
seeds, roots, &c., and Messrs. Carter & Co. had a similar collection. 


HORTICULTURAL APPLIANCES, IMPLEMENTS, STRUCTURES, &c. 

This department of the Exhibition was very meagre—meagre as to 
extent and meagre as to quality. As to the implements and a great 
portion of the appliances or useful articles applicable to horticulture, 
a better selection could be obtained by turning out the interior of any 
ordinary ironmonger’s shop. As to structures also, with a few excep- 
tions, we can say but little. In this special department, indeed, specially 
pertaining to the garden, the exhibition in the yard of the Agricultural 
Society was infinitely su- 
perior, more varied, and 


From Messrs. T. H. P. Dennis & Co. we have a novelty in Gilbey’s 
patent glass orchard, represented in the accompanying engravings. It 
is at least ingenious and simple, and also neat in appearance. We 
cannot say, however, that we should expect great results from it. The 
same firm also exhibited two strong lean-to houses, the sashes and 
sashbars being made of galvanised iron ; these had a light and elegant 
appearance. They had also examples of their square tubular boiler. 
Mr. P. J. Perry, of Banbury, had a model of what is very modestly 
styled ‘‘ The Improved Peach House,” a loan-to, the glass being ix 
large squares, and fixed with strips of flat lead instead of putty- 
Messrs. Messenger, of Loughborough, exhibited a structure invented 
and patented by Mr. Ayres, of Nottingham. ‘This is called the ‘“‘Im- 
perishable Hothouse,” and so far it is almost worthy of the title. The 
glass itself will not perish, and the glass is held in its place by small 
clips of brass or other material, which will likewise not perish. The 
house consists of a mere framework of rafters and mullions, placed 
from 6 to 8 feet apart, and connected together by cross pieces of iron 
or wood at such distances apart as may be required to take the glass, 
which is laid on in much the same way as tiles on the roof of a house, 
and held fast by the clips as before stated. We have some objection 
to the lapping-over of the glass at the sides, otherwise we consider this 
a decided move forward in horticultural structures. The outside being 
all glass, no painting whatever is required, and what a wonderful 
saving this must be ! 

Messrs. Green & Son 


more extensive, the ex- 
hibitors thus finding it 
more to their interest to 
exhibit at the great ga- 
thering than at the little 
show. Mr. Beard, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, exhibited 


had some of their most 
excellent lawn mowers 
on view; and the new 
Archimedean was shown 
by Messrs. Gill & Co., 
of Oxford, besides a 
great variety of minor 


some of his patent glass 
walls, which are to be 
used instead of brick. 
The glass used is com- 
mon rough plate in large 
squares, set on edge, and 
fixed in grooves in up- 
tight iron pillars. They 
haye a very light, ele- 
gant, and pretty appear- 
ance, take up but little 
space, and are thus re- 
commendable for sm: ll 
gardens. They will pro- 
vide shelter for the plants 
trained against them, but 
cannot in any way com- 


articles. Messrs. Dick 
Radclyfie & Co. had 
some mowing machines 
and other articles on 
view; and Messrs. 
Haynes & Sons had « 
large stand of their 
patent hydronettes.which 
are too ‘“‘squirty” in 
their action to meet with 
much approval. There 
were, besides, Appleby’s 
and Drechsler’s fumiga- 
tors, neat wire flower 
baskets, and various 
other articles in wire- 
work, from Mr. Holli- 


pete with brick walls in a 


day, of Notting Hill, as 


horticultural sense. 

Mr. Ormson, of Chel- 
sea, exhibited several 
forms of wrought-iron 
boilers, which seem to be 
of a very powerful cha- 
tacter, also drawings and 
designs for hothouses, 
&e. Mr. Ormson fur- 
ther exhibited models 


well as many other things 
of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter. 


THE 
GENERAL MEETING 
AND HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS. 
At the General Meet- 


of his new patent venti- 


ing, held on the 20th, 


lating hot-water appa- 


G. F. Wilson, Esq., 
F.R.S., was in the chair. 


ratus, which appears me- 
ritorious, the cold air 
being admitted into the 
centre of a cylinder 
heated by four pipes, 
which are cast in one 
piece with the cylinder; 
combined with this, the 
rafters are made hollow 
and faced with perforated 


After the usual preli- 
minary business several 
new Fellows were elected. 
The only object of spe- 
cial interest not before 
reported upon ,was Mac- 
adamia ternifolia, of 
which Dr. Masters exhi- 
bited the nuts, which 


zine, whereby all stag- 
nant and vitiated air is 
garried off by ventilators 
in the back wall, and which can be regulated at pleasure. As a 
means of yentilating in winter this method of Mr. Ormson’s is, we 
think, very excellent. The glass used by Mr. Ormson is of immense 
thickness, being what is known as 32-oz., and is fixed in grooves, thus 
doing away with front putty, which is always expensive to keep in repair. 

Messrs. Weeks & Co. exhibited models of greenhouses, d&vc., and of 
their well-known upright tubular boilers, one of which is farther 
altered by being made in two halves, either of which may be used 
whilst the other is being repaired. Mr, Rendle exhibited numerous 
examples of his patent plant-protectors, ground vineries, &c. Mr. 
Looker had also his patent propagating boxes and other ingenious con- 
trivances for the cultivation and propagation of little things. These 
may be all very useful in their way, especially to amateurs. Mr. 
James Cranston, Birmingham, had examples of his patent green- 
houses, which have the mezit of being very ornamental. 


PLAN OF A QUARTER ACRE 


yere too late to be sub- 
mitted to the Fruit Com- 
wittee. These nuts were 
stated to be fully equal to Filberts in flavour, and were accompanied by 
the following remarks from Dr. Hooker :— 

‘‘A year ago I received from Australia ripe seeds of the Macadamia 
ternifolia, for the garden, and happening to taste one, I found it to be so 
excellent in texture and flavour that I at once wrote to my friend, Mr. 
Hill, of the Brisbane Botanic Garden, to send me a supply for triai ag 
a dessert fruit. The box has now arrived, and Mr. Hill requests me to 
foward a sample to the Scientific Committee for an opinion, which I 
now do. I should add that, the box haying been delayed considerably in 
transmission, some of the nuts haye deteriorated in consequence.—J, D. 
HOookER.” 


Tue HorricutturaL Concress commenced on the 20th inst., was 
presided oyeron that day by G. F. Wilson, Esq., and was well attended. 
Dr. Voelcker opened it with a lecture on ‘‘ The Principles of Manur- 
ing.” Ho was glad, he said, to have the opportunity of imparting in- 
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formation to the ‘horticnlturist, althongh hardly knowing in what 
manner to treat the subject, for the simple reason that the horticul- 
turist.was far in advance of any theory that could be laid down to 
regulate his proceedings. The agriculturist, on the other hand, was 
far ‘behind the horticulturist in practice, though well aware of some 
of the-great principles which should guide him in the application of 
maanres. It was within the agriculturist’s power to increase the crop 
in an-average season by the judicious application of farmyard manure, 
and in the event of the-supply of dung running short, he could apply 
artificial manures in certain proportions which experience had shown 
would produce a particular effect on the crop. The farmer, by experi- 
ment, had learnt precisely what to do in order to attain his object— 
when to give a supply of manure, and when to withhold it, and he also 
knew what particular kinds of manure were useful at certain stages of 
growth, and when to withhold them. A gardener, as a rule [no, no], 
could command any amount of stable manure, whilst the agriculturist 
was not in such a favourable position, being often compelled by the 
force of circumstances to eke out his deficiency by using certain arti- 
ficial manures, generally expensive even when applied in the best 
manner. Dr. Voelckez then-said he would arrange his remarks under 
the following heads:—First, The nature of the organic and mineral 
food of plants ; secondly, the properties of ordinary stable manure and 
artificial manares; thirdly, the time of application; and fourthly, the 
fertilising combination and the special uses and effects of manures. 


In the first place, in reference to nitrogen, he considered a supply 
of it necessary to growing plants. This was one of the questions 
upon which there is a good deal of dispute among scientific men. 
Nitrogen was not absorbed by plants directly from the atmosphere, 
which, however, contains small quantities of ammonia, which are 
absorbed by a porous soil or by rain, rain carrying with it at the same 
time small quantities of nitric acid. He would, therefore, to insure 
the healthy and luxuriant growth of garden plants, make use of 
nitrogenous manures. Then the question would arise, In what form 
was this nitrogenous food best supplied to plants? He would supply 
it in the shape of ordinary dung, in which it is to be found as a 
nitrogenous substance in a progressive state of decomposition, partly 
as ammonia, and partly in the form of nitric acid. Mineral manure, 
which could only be derived from the soil, was not only essential to 
the existence of plants, but absolutely necessary for the luxuriant 
development of every kind of produce. In this sense lime was as im- 
portant as potash, sulphuric acid as phosphoric, soluble silica as any 
other mineral composition which entered into plants. There were 
certain matters spread throughout the soil that occurred in very small 
quantities, while others were of more abundant distribution. The 
alkalies, potash more especially, on some descriptions of land were more 
sparsely distributed than the corresponding soda or magnesia. Then, 
as to the combinations on which plants feed, nitrogen is always present 
in great variety, so that if in one form it fails to exert its beneficial 
influence, it will be sure to do it in another, and this is of great prac- 
tical advantage. Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda are 
especially useful to the growing plant; but if applied at the wrong 
time they are very dangerous. Experiments had been carried on in 
Germany during the last four or five years with plants which ordinarily 
grow on arable land, and which had been successfully cultivated in 
various solutions, but if the solution was too strong the development of 
the plants was greatly interfered with. Great care should be exer- 
cised in using manures which are quick in their action, and he ques- 
tioned whether they should be used at all, but he would reeommend 
good top-dressings. If good results were to be secured from the appli- 
cation of phosphoric acid, potash, ammonia, and nitrates for horti- 
cultural purposes, these ought to be mixed with a large mass of soil, 
and used in the form of a compost. He was of opinion that manure 
could not be applied too early in autumn, and if thoroughly mixed 
with the soil it entered into a great variety of combinations favourable 
to the growth of plants. All soils possessed the remarkable property of 
fixing some of the more fertilising ingredients of manure, provided 
sufficient rain fell to enable the ground to do so. With regard to the 
effects of certain manures upon plants, he found that these affected 
mot only plants, but also particular parts of plants. No doubt the 
application of phosphate manures had done much to bring root crops 
to that perfection in which they were seen at shows. If the regular 
supply of phosphates were withheld, he believed root crops would 
return to their original fibrous condition. By the application of 
strong forcing manures, containing mineral matters as well as nitrogen, 
to which element their forcing action was mainly due, leaf-growth 
would be obtained at the expense of well-ripsned wood and fruit. 
Other manures promoted early maturity, which was of especial import- 
ance to fruit-growers, and to this result 2 combination of phosphatic 
manures with potash contributed. Potash and phosphate of lime, as 
in mixtures of the latter and wood ashes, gave, perhaps, a better 
crop of fruit than any kind of manure. ‘The best form in which 
phosphate of lime could be applied for the purpose of growing fruit 
was that of bones partially deprived of their nitrogenous matters, of 
which they contain too much to be useful for fruit-growing in great 
perfection, more especially Grapes. Better fruit was often produced 
by using only half the quantity of manure. An artificial manure con- 
taining a good proportion of potash was often of great use, provided the 
potash was not in too large quantity, when it retarded rather than 
forwarded the development of plants. If land were of a sandy nature 
a limited mixture of salts of ammonia would be found very useful. 


En-gome experiments which he had recently tried, he had increased the 
produce of a crop of Potatoes by the following dressing—viz., 4 cwt. 
of superphosphate, 2 cwt. of potash, and 2 cwt. of ammonia, costing 
33s. per acre. The produce amounted to between 12 and 13 tons, 
while an unmanured portion only produced 6 tons per acre. ‘This 
showed what could be done by a proper selection of manure. He bad 
also tried another experiment, using only superphosphate and potash, 
omitting the ammonia, and the result was that the crop fell short by 
3 or 4 tons, thus showing the great service rendered by the ammonia. 
He believed that there was a great field open for investigation with 
reference to the supply of manure to fruits. Within the last few years 
several fruit-growers had dressed their Gooseberry bushes with artificial 
manures, and with great success. In pot-culture they should not apply 
any strong quick-acting manures, but they should prepare a compost, 
and use it with discrimination. 


The Chairman said he believed there were some gentlemen present 
who took rather a different view from that of Dr. Voelcker, especially 
upon the source of the supply of nitrogen to plants, and he would, 
therefore, invite discussicn upon the subject. 

The Rey. C. P. Peach remarked, that of the various constituents 
contained in plants, nitrogen rarely existed to the extent of more than 
24 per cent. In grain, analysis gave us 2} per cent., and in the caseof 
Potatoes about 0.7 per cent., and this after the materials had been partly 
deprived of their hydrogen and oxygen. He thought it was going too 
far to say that nitrogen was of more value in a plant that any other 
substance ; the carbon, for instance, amounted to 50 per cent. of the 
whole. Nitrate of soda and ammonia formed the only two useful in- 
gredients of the chemicals sold for manuring purposes. Ammonia 
had very great power in dissolving carbonaceous matters and rendering 
them available for the food of the plants, which, when growing, took 
their carbon principally from the soil, and he was inclined to think 
that in this lay the great value of ammoniacal substances. It was 
commonly stated that a plant could obtain the hydrogen which it 
required from water, but his opinion was, that it was obtained more 
easily from ammonia. Silica was one of the most insoluble substances, 
but plants took it up by the roots, its solution being facilitated by 
alkaline salts, and hence the value of nitrate of soda. He thought 
silica was more valuable than nitrogen to the plant. He considered 
that, though temporarily guano might be of great service, its effects 
were not permanent. Nitrogenous matters were important as facili- 
tating the formation of diastase, which as a solvent of starch was of 
the highest importance in plant nutrition, and on this account, rather 
than for any direct value, nitrogen was important. 2 

Dr. Gilbert remarked that Mr. Peach’s statements concerning the 
per-centage of nitrogen in various crops was irrelevant. It was @ 
question which had been under discussion for the last thirty years, 
and most elaborate experiments had been made. Boussingault and 
Ville had come to the conclusion that free nitrogen is not absorbed by 
plants, and the latter was at the present time making quite a sensa- 
tion in France by his advocacy of nitrogenous manures. Mr. Lawes 
and himself had worked for several years to determine this question, 
and their conclusions were, that if nitrogenous substances were with- 
held, and only free nitrogen had access to the plant, no increase in the 
quantity of nitrogen in the plant took place ; but when a small quan- 
tity of ammonia was given, it showed its effects in less than twenty- 
four hours. Mr. Peach had stated that the small quantity of carbonic 
acid contained in the atmosphere was insufficient for the proper deve- 
lopment of plants, but he considered there was an ample supply in 
water and the air. The presence of an increased per-centage of silica 
did not strengthen straw, as he had found that in almost all cases 
the best standing crop was that in which the lowest proportion of silica 
was found. In approving of the manner in which Dr. Voelcker had 
brought the subject forward, Dr. Gilbert stated that horticulturists 
would have to carry out many experiments before they would be able 
to get at the principles which had been so long arrived at in agricul- 
ture. The horticulturist had a far larger field for experiment than 
the agriculturist, in the vast number of his products and the wonderful 
control he had to exercise over the growth of plants. At present they 
had arrived at some useful results—results, perhaps, not quite cons 
clusive, for they must not look to obtain from a few years’ experiments 
the conclusions which they would eventually succeed in arriving at. 

Major R. Trevor Clarke fully concurred in Dr. Voelcker’s views 
with regard to manures applied in a solid form being more beneficial 
than those in a liquid state. One of their most clever Rose-growers, 
who was present (the Rev. Reynolds Hole), was well aware of their 
superiority. Great development in root crops and fruit was mainly 
due to the use of manures rich in phosphates, and he thought there 
was a very good field open for physiologists to experiment in; for in- 
stance, in causing plants to revert to their original state, or to develope 
into new races. 

Mr. D. T. Fish said that if the gardener desired a good crop of 
Roses he must haye rich manure. ‘The farmer was content with one 
crop where the gardener required three, and therefore it was necessary 
that the gardener should use a much greater quantity of stable manure. 
The time of applying it had also a very great effect upon the crop, 
and he had found that those farmers who left the manure upon the 
top of the ground in winter had the best crops. Soluble manures 
were certainly those which accomplished the greatest good. He be- 
lieved that the atmosphere contained sufficient material for the food 
of plants without much aid from the soil, and he should account for 
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the presence of silica in Orchids and other tree plants by the presence 
of it in the atmosphere, as the roots of these plants never touched the 
soil. This, he thought, was borne out by Professor Tyndall’s recent 
experiments. This was a very interesting question, and he hoped 
some of their scientific men would be able to throw some light upon it. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Voelcker, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. Voelcker, in returning thanks, remarked that there is always an 
abundance of silica both in soils and water, and that silica applied in 
the form of dust would certainly do no good to the plants. 

Mr. Ingram’s paper on ‘‘ The Distribution of Soils, and their Influ- 
ence on Vegetation,’ was then read, but elicited no discussion. 

The Congress again met on the 21st inst., Major R. Trevor Clarke 
occupying the chair. The first paper read was by Professor Lawson, 
and entitled ‘‘ A Short Account of some of the more Eminent Oxford- 
shire Botanists and Gardeners.” 

The Rey. S. Reynolds Hole then made the following remarks on 
Roses. 

Mr. Hole commenced by mentioning that ten minutes being the 
time allowed to each speaker, he would have to compress twenty-five 
years’ study of the Rose into that time, much in the same way as they 
compressed several ounces of meat iuto small lozenges, a box of which 
would last a man for a week’s travelling. There were three main 
elements required to grow good Roses—site, soil, and sustenance. As 
to site, the Rose should be protected from boisterous winds, and at the 
same time have plenty of fresh, pure air. It did not much matter 
whether the site was a hill or table-land, provided there was plenty of 
timber to make natural screens, so that the wind came in as through 
a respirator. They must not come to him and say there was not 
sufficient space for this; it must be found where there is shelter and 
not shade, as overhanging boughs were fatal, as also were the main 
roots of trees. ‘There was a Rose called the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which had been attempting to bloom for the last three or four 
years under the shade of a large tree, called the Agricultural Socisty, 
and although it had had the most consummate skill and the best 
attention paid it, still its efflorescence was not satisfactory. ‘‘ Let it 
come away from the large timber,” said Mr. Hole, ‘‘ and then gather ye 
your golden Roses.’’ Where Potatoes would grow well there was the 
Rose to be found in its glory. Then as to soil, plenty of lime in Rose 
soil added additional brightness tothe glowingcolours. With regard to 
sustenance, he would recommend good farmyard manure as the best food 
for Roses. Much good had been done by the use of artificial manures, 
but they would always remain second and supplemental to farmyard ma- 
nure. Manure should be laid on liberally in November, and be dug-inin 
March, and then one more dressing should be given when the buds 
began to swell, and the colour to show. Pruning should be done in 
October, and the weak wood cut ont in March. ‘The great enemies of 
the Rose were aphis and mildew, but if it had proper soil and sus- 
tenance these would never appear unless caused by spring frosts. For 
the caterpillars there was no remedy but to employ children, and: have 
them picked off by the hand. The best stocks from which to select 
Roses were those which most frequently took the great prizes at our 
exhibitions, but if they only wanted a Rose garden and did not care 
about exhibiting, let them buy-in a large proportion of Roses upon 
their own roots, because they were prettier, more abundant in flowers, 
and more enduring, and, therefore, more economical. The best stock 
for the Rose was the Manetti. 


We understand that the total number of the visitors at the Show 
amounted to about 12,000. 


SEA-SIDE PLANTING. 


From the remarks which have appeared in your columns 
from time to time on this subject, it would seem that additional 
particulars would be acceptable. 

One of the principal points to be considered is, as Mr. Robson 
and Mr. Owen have remarked, that of soil, which differs so 
considerably along the coast-line of England. Confining our- 
selves to the southern portion of the kingdom, it is obvious 
that the same standard could not apply alike to the district of 
the Dover cliffs, of the Cornish downs, and the slopes of Torbay. 
To treat them alike because they agree in the bare fact of being 
lines of sea-coast would be to fail. Take, again, the important 
differences of climate; these are illustrated by the state of 
growth to be seen in the narrow district of the western half of 
the county of Cornwall. There passes down through this 
section a backbone of granite hills, which in a rough way 
equally divides its width. From the base of this range north- 
ward to the sea, for instance, the Larch and Spruce Firs suc- 
ceed hardly in a single case, and for a full length of fifty 
miles it would scarcely be too much to say that no one tree of 
either of these kinds is worthy to be called a specimen of 
ordinary symmetry; but immediately you leave the grim 
granite, southward they grow successfully, and within ten miles 
of where the failure of these and many other desirable trees 
is apparent, choice and beautiful arboretums may be seen. 


In confirmation of this, if any of your readers find themselves 
in the neighbourhood of Falmouth, for instance, and will visit, 
say, the grounds of B. W. Fox, Esq., Penjerriche, they will be 
satisfied that almost abutting on the sea itis possible to rear 
one of the finest collections of Conifers and other choice 
growths probably to be found in England. Then let them 
steer due north until they find themselves equally near the sea 
of the north channel, and the contrast will be complete. This 
difference in so small an area of country is due not so much to 
difference of soil as of climate, for if the soils of the northern 
and gouthern sections were exchanged the difference would 
probably continue. The main reason of this variance is, of 
course, that the storms which so keep down the foliage come 
principally from the north and west, and whilst the northern 
is mercilessly beaten by these, aggravated by saline particles, 
the southern portion enjoys comparative immunity owing to 
tke shelter of the range of hills. 

Along the north coast nothing is found so successful for an 
outsider as the Black Italian Poplar stuck in almost as thickly 
as bean-stalks, and cuttings auswer nearly as well aa rooted 
trees. No ill-usage of the weather or neglect of the planter 
seems able to prevent iis rapid growth. 

The next line of planting should ba an evergreen shelter; 
invaluable for this will bo found a mixture of the Pinus aus- 
triaca, Evergreen O2ks, and many species of the large-leaved 
Hollies, particularly Ilex nobilis, which enjoys the soubriquet 
of Dreadnought in this neighbourhood. ‘This class of Holly 
is not cultivated so much as it deserves. The common one is 
no great acquisition, but the larger-growivg kinds grow faster, 
stand unblemished in the severest frosts, rarely suffer from 
storm, and, moreover, are beautiful in their foliage and outline. 

Amongst the Conifers that may safely be planted within the 
lines named, I should class as being at the same time most 
ornamental and hardy, Picea Nordmanniana and Abies Men- 
ziesii. Wellingtonias aré useless, Cedrus Deodara is a failure, 
and the Arbor- Vite, Cypress, and Juniper tribes scarcely ever 
succeed, but almost always suffer more in the winter (rather, 
I think, from the action of the salt than from the force of 
ihe wind), than they recover in the summer, and so gradually 
deteriorate. The Pinus insignis is, I suppose, tried oftener 
than any other tree of its class, and with various results. I 
is to be observed that a great differenca exists in the appearance 
of different specimens, and in the seedlings of the same bed; 
whilst some haye a texture approaching in coarse hardihood 
to the austriaea, others are obviously of more delicate consti- 
tutions, the leaves being finer and more numerous, the colour 
more Gelicate, and this variation is all the difference between 
its being 2 most handsome and valuable tree, which cannot be 
too often planted, and its being an eyesore. The Stone Pine 
is fownd valuable also. The Scotch and Pinaster Firs should 
be excluded as much as possible, as their shattered remains, 
scattered on the barren downs, or near the ruins of a defunct 
mine, remind one of nothing so much as rare old Bewick’s 
woodcut of ‘* Desolation ’—a half-starved donkey, by a ruin on 
a barren waste, in a peliing storm, chewing the remains of a 
broom. TheErglish Yew will succeed if somewhat sheltered, 
but if prominently exposed will fail miserably. 

Of deciduous trees the Cornish Elm, Alder, ané Sycamore do 
best ; the Poplar should not only form the. windward wing, but 
should also be sprinkled over the whole wherever there is 
standing room, to be, of course, cut out as the permanent 
growth fills up. The Sycamore certainly acqnires a battered ap-= 
pearance by the autumn; but, nevertheless, does not so shrink 
from the wind as the Elm, which, although indigenous, never 
holds its head erect where there is any wind-drift, but looks 
like a weathercock permanently indicating a north-west gale. 

As to flowering trees, if ‘‘ WitvsHire Recror’s’’ floral ex- 
perience were confined to this district, “‘by the Cornish sea,” 
where the Lilac and Laburnum dare not droop their lovely 


pendants, instead of giving us his charming little Lilac-tide 


article, he would have been compelled to write a pastoral on 
the Tamarisk, which holds the field in their stead; and besides 
its usefulness, who has not felt its beauty, and lingered by it 
after a gentle summer’s rain or heavy dew— 
“ When the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flame and amber light 2?” 

As to shrubs, in the first rank must stand Escallonia ma- 
crantha, Huonymus, and Berberis Darwinii; next in value 
come Phillyreas, Gerrya elliptica, Daphne Fioniana, Hollies, 
plain and variegated ; H!magnus, and Spireas. The Laurel and 
Laurustinus are not equal to the foregoing, as the wind easily 
strips them ; the Arbutus and Bay will be found to be more 
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successfal. For covering walls Cotoneaster microphylla and 
Simmonsii may be used, and in many instances Ceanothus 
azureus and Veitchii do very well. Worth noticing also is the 
success of the Elder as a screen in kitchen gardens, fruit 
quarters, &c. Around the Mount’s Bay in particular, the seat 
of the earliest vegetable and fruit produce of the country, these 
may be seen more frequently than elsewhere. The cuttings 
strike easily, and planted in single rows in a few years run up, 
and when kept close-cut the little ground they occupy, the 
rapidity and close inwoven-form of growth, would make this 


GLASS 

THE accompanying engraving is a representation of a struc- 
ture I have recently erected. It differs somewhat from those 
I have called double walls of glass; if being the intention to 
force the fruit in this structure, it was necessary to add a roof, 
in all other respects, with this exception of its being wider at 
the top, it is similar to the glass walls which I first introduced. 

In this struc- 
ture the yenti- 
lation is not 
only in the roof, 
but on each side 
under the gut- 
ter which car- 
ries off the 
water from the 
glass, the earth 
being removed 
to the depth of 
4A or 5 inches, 
thus enabling 
the air to pass 
up between the 
trellis and the 
glass, birds be- 
ing excluded by 
galvanised wire 
netting. 

In a former 
article I have 
described the 
mode in which 
the glass is fixed 
in grooves, in 
which are in- 
serted triangu- 
lar pieces of 
copper to clasp 
the glass, keep 
it tight in the 
grooves, and 
prevent one 
sheet of glass 
slipping down 
over the other. 
I have also 
described the 
mode of prepar- 
ing the timber, 
80 as to render 
unnecessary any 
painting after- a 
wards, which, with puttying, am = 4 
pense in horticulture. My pmont ea, ience leads 
hope that insects will not harbour in timber that has been 
boiled in creosote. Some persons object to the colour of the 
wood thus prepared] which’ in the course of a few months 
becomes of a rich brown ;' if thought proper the fronts of the 
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8 that of 1,44 does it do? It pumps water from the ground, 


ich they cc 
‘ ae snorthousands of tubes in the stem of the tree (the tubes 
Wgsing only hdlas made), and sends it into the atmosphere in tke 


A good prop mist, to be condensed and fall in showers—the 
vory Porsaot id were it not for the leaf, would sink in the earth, 
and find its perchance through subterranean channels to 
the sea. And thusit is that we see it works to give us the ‘‘early 


ce 


screen, but for its drawback of being deciduous, and, I suppose 
I must add, want of beauty, the consummation of shelter. 
Privet, Hornbeam, Thorn, and other fencings are tried fre- 
quently, but never with the success of an Elder hedge. In 
ground, however, where appearance is more important, the 
Escallonia makes the best evergreen hedge; in Scilly it is the 
favourite, and does most of the hard work there. In fact, this 
is among shrubs what the Poplar is amongst trees, indispen- 
sable to success in seaside planting.—CoRNUBIA, 


WALLS. 
rafters might be painted stone colour in the course of a year, 
which would give the whole a lighter appearance. 

As I have before alluded to the advantages to be derived by 
this mode of growing fruit, I will merely mention a few of its 
most important features—yviz., thorough control over autumnal 
rains; perfect ventilation by the passage of the air between 

the trellis and 
the glass, both 
surfaces of the 
lesf being thus 
exposed tolight, 
for without 
quality in foli- 
age we must not 
expect quality 
in frnit; tho- 
rough ripening 
of the wood; 
command over 
the red spider ; 
and, to crown 
all, we have 
every part of 
the fruit tha- 
roughly ripen- 
ed. I may also 
add that early 
fruit is ripened 
a fortnight ear- 
lier, and that 
late fruit ke- 
comes tho- 
roughly ripe. 
The fruit trees 
in the structure 
here engraved 
consist of vari- 
ous kinds of 
Peaches, Necta- 
rines, Apricots, 
Plums, Chez- 
ries, Figs, 
Strawberries in 
the border, and 
Grapes, the last 
being trained 
glong & wire 
under the yen- 
tilator, which 
ventilator is 
opened or shut 


| simultanecesly throughout the whole length of the structure by 


the usual mode of awinch. Iwas induced to try vatious experi- 
ments to insure a crop of fruit independent of the weather, a 
very large supply being here required for consumption. Ihave 
now had sufficient time to test this last experiment, and I can re- 
commend its adoption with the greatest confidence. OBSERYER- 


THE WORK DONE BY A LEAF. 


and the latter rain.’ It works to send the rills and streams, 
like lines of silver, adown the mountain and across the plain. 
It works to pour down the Jarger brooks which turn the wheel 
that energises machinery, which gives employment to millions. 
And thus a thousand wants are supplied, commerce stimulated, 
wealth accumulated, and intelligence disseminated through the 
agency of this wealth. The leaf does it all. 
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It has been demonstrated that every square inch of leaf lifts 
3-500ths of an ounce every twenty-four hours. Now, a large 
forest tree has about five acres of foliage, or 6,272,640 square 
inches. This being multiplied by 3-500ths (the amount pumped 
by every inch) gives us the result—2352 ozs., or 1176 quarts, or 
294 gallons, or 8 barrels; a medium-sized forest tree, about 
5 barrels. The trees on an acre give 800 barrels in twenty-four 
hours. An acre of Grass, or Clover, or grain, would yield 
about the same result. 

The leaf is a worker, too, in another field of labour, where 
we seldom look, where it exhibits its unselfishness—where it 
works for the good of man in a most wonderful manner. It 
carries immense quantities of electricity from the earth to 
the clouds, and from the clouds to the earth. Rather danger- 
ous business, transporting lightning. I think it would be con- 
Sidered contraband by the ‘U.S.,’’ or ‘‘ Merchant’s Union,” 
or any common carriers: but it is particularly fitted for this 
work. Did you ever see a leaf entire as to its edges? It is 
always pointed, and these points, whether they be large or 
small, are just fitted to handle this dangerous agent. These 
tiny fingers seize upon and carry it away with ease and 
wonderful dispatch. There must be no delay; it is “time 
freight.” True, sometimes it gathers up more than the trunk 
can carry, and in the attempt to crowd and pack the baggage 
the trunk gets terribly shattered, and we say that lightning 
struck the tree. But it had been struck a thousand times 
before. This time it was overworked. 

As we rub a stick cf sealingwax or a glass tube with a warm 
silk handkerchief, so the air is always rubbing over the face of 
the earth with more or Jess rapidity. And what a huge elec- 
trical machine! Bat be not afraid, the leaf will see that it is 
taken care of. As we guard our roofs from the destructive 
action of lightning—dashing to the earth—crashing, rending, 
burning on its way—by erecting the lightning rod, whose brist- 
ling points quietly drain the clouds, or failing to do this, re- 
ceive the charge and bear it harmless to the earth—so God has 
made a living conductor in every pointed leaf, in every blade 
of grass. It is said that a common blade of grass, pointed by 
nature’s exquisite workmanship, is three times as effectual as 
the finest cambric needle; and a single twig of leaves is far 
more efficient than the metallic points of the best constructed 
rod. What, then, must be the agency of a single forest in dis- 
arming the forces of the storm of their terror? 

Nature furnishes the lightning, and it furnishes the light- 
ning rods. Take a hint, then, and plant trees—(The American 
Entomologist and Botanist ) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE 
BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS. 


Amone the plants used for tanning purposes may be men- 
tioned the Sumach (Rhus Cotious), &c., all of which are 
flourishing, and eventually will, doubtless, become here of great 
practical utility and value, The Croton Oil (Croton Tiglium), 
the Candle Nut Oil (Aleuritis triloba), two species of Castor Oil 
plants (Ricinus communis, and R. spectabilis), have been pro- 
perly tested, and will, beyond doubt, yield most remunerative 
profits to both the cultivator and the manufacturer. 

Of the Teas (Thea Boba) and the famous Paraguay Tea (Llex 
paraguensis), the Coffee (Coffea arabica) most excellent samples 
have been made, and it can hardly be doubted that before 
Many years Queensland will be independent of the world for a 
supply of these luxuries. The Allspice (Pimenta vulgaris), the 
Ginger (Zingiber officinalis), the Turmeric (Curcuma longa), the 
Cardamon (@lettaria Cardamomum), the Grain of Paradise 
(Amomum Melegueta), the Tapioca (Manihot utilissima), the 
Cassava (Manihot Jatropha), &c., are growing luxuriantly, and 
samples of all, and of cuperior quality, have been manufactmel. 

Among the tropical fruits may be enumerated the Mango, 
the Cherimoyer, the Soursop, the Sweetsop, the Jack Fruir, 
China Date Plum, the Avocado Pear, Bananas, &c. Fesrs 
were publicly expressed in Brisbane a short time since thst 
the Banana was deteriorating, but under careful cultivation it 
is satisfactory to know that there is no reason for apprehension 
on that score. 

The silkworm trees, Morus cedrona, alba, and multicaulis, 
the Ailanthus glandulosa, &c., remain in excellent condition, 
and are frequently inquired after by those who are interested 
in sericulture. I would respectfully propose that cuttings or 
plants of these trees be planted on the grounds of the Orphan- 
age, they would answer the purpose of shade trees, and would 


serve to amuse the children by furnishing food for their silk- 
worms. Frequently applications are made by them at the 
gardens for leaves of the Mulberry for this purpose. 


Sensey Isuanp. — Your correspondent ‘G.” is wrong in 
speaking of a living Lord Selsey, for the title became extinct 
in 1838, owing to the absence of male issue. There is no 
doubt that the last baron who bore the title fostered the 
culture of the soil, and may have inherited the taste, for he 
was descended from one of the most celebrated gardeners of @ 
previous generation. His ancestor, Sir John Peachey, married 
a daughter of George London, Esq., of Long Ditton, who was 
Superintendent of the Royal Gardens in Ordinary to Queens 
Mary and Anne.—J. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Usz all diligence in filling up vacant pieces of ground with 
Broccoli, Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, Coleworts, &t.; and where 
ground is scarce, crops likely to come off soon should be inter- 
lined, for the purpose of establishing as large a breadth of the 
above useful vegetables as can be done. Hoe frequently be- 
tween young crops, and plant out a good supply of Endive, 
Cauliflowers, Walcheren Broccoli, and Cabbage for the autumn. 
Sow Lettuce and Onions to stand over, and Jtadishes. Liberal 
waterings twice or thrice a-week in dry weather will be required 
by Peas, Cauliflowers, Spinach, Artichokes, Lettuces, &e., render- 
ing them not only better in quality, but making them last 
longer in perfection. Sow immediately Wheeler’s Imperial 
and other approved kinds of Cabbage for the principal spring 
crop. Sow thinly on good, but not rich land, and in an open 
situation, which are points to te kept in view in sowing all 
seeds of this class. The earliest Celery may be forwarded by 
small additions cf earth. Sow smell quantities of Basil, 
Chervil, and Marjoram required for use in a green state. Leta 
good sowing of Bath Cos Let'uce be made directly. This will 
stand all the autumn, and on well-prepared ground will produce 
fine Lettuces. Some of the later plantings from this sowing 
may be covered with inverted pots after tying up. Fine large 
Lettuces can be preserved by this means up to the early part 
of the winter. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

At this period a very general stopping of late growths and 
laterals should take place, both in wall trees end espaliers; it 
may, in the main, be accomplished by pinching off the extreme 
points. This is particularly necessary where it is desirable to 
carry out the dwarfing system. With regard to other fruits, 
however, there can exist no reason for suffering over-excited 
trees to continue producing wood, which can never be perfectly 
ripened, and which must be pruned away in the ensuing winter. © 
The necessary consequences of this process are—first, & greater 
concentration of sap in the neighbourhood of the fruit; se- 
cond, an inducement to the axillary buds to prepare for 
development; and third, the equalisation of the sap, thereby 
encouraging a greater uniformity of growth. In performing 
the operation with reference to the latter principle, the grossest 
of the shoots only should be stopped, leaving all the lower 
parts of the tree growing until the end of the season. Attend 
well to fruit trees of allkinds. Little superfiuous wood should, 
if possible, be formed on tender fruit trees after the middle of 
August. Not only the fruit, but the wood, for the ensuing year, 
must be ripened. Even Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
are amenable to this law in some degree. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Let nothing be allowed to grow out of place, but attend to 
the wants of growing plants by giving them their proper sup- 
ports and training at this season; the next matter requiring 
consideration will be the propagation of stock for another year. 
In commencing with Pelargoniums employed for bedding pur- 
poses, beds of sandy soil in the open ground wi'l serve the 
Scarlets of all sorts and their allies, while the Fancies and 
other kinds with a delicate habit will be better in pots, or, 
where large quantities are required, in a frame under glass. 
Under any circumstances they will require protzction from 
heavy rains. There is a class, of which Sidonia is one, which 
strike with difficulty by cuttings of the shoots, and are best 
propagated by root cuttings; prepare cuttings of the thickest 
roots about 14 inch in length, which should be inserted in 
shallow pans and plunged in a frame; the old plants should 
be selected for the purpose. Herbaceous plants and hardy 
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bulbs now in full beauty should be kept in order by tying 
up loose growths and keeping the ground free from weeds. 
Novelties should have their colour, habit, and time of flower- 
ing marked down as a guide for future arrangements. Follow 
up Rose budding; those planted last winter, if they have not 
started well, must have alittlemoretime. Care must be taken 
that all the decayed and withered petals of Carnations and 
Picotees are removed from those calices where the seedpod is 
formed. This may be ascertained by subjecting each to a 
genile pressure of the thumb and finger. It will also be ad- 
visable to carefully split the calyx in order to prevent the 
lodgement of water, which is apt to take place when this is 
neglected. Proceed with all possible dispatch in layering, and 
prepare some good loam and leaf mould, well mixed, for potting- 
off the early-rooted layers, for, when sufiiciently reoted, they 
are better away from the parent root; it gives them a check 
and prevents spindling. The old stcols of Pinks will have now 
made considerable growth, and thrown up much grass; this 
will efford a second crop cf pipings, and a large stock if re- 
quired. If the plants have been grown in pots they may be 
turned out in the open border the first showery or suitable 
weather. It is advisable to preserve some old stools of rew or 
searce sorts, for, if well grown, they are often more steady in 
the production of well-Jaced flowers than younger ones, and they 
are also useful for producing seed. The beds of Ranunculuses, 
from which the roots have been taken up, should now be dug 
over and ridged up in arder to sweeten the soil by exposure to 
stn and air. The soil, also, for planting Tulips should be 
carefully turned over, and all grubs and wireworms destroyed. 
Entrap by all possible means earwigs on Dahlias, and remove 
all misshapen buds as they appear. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Although flowers of all kind are at this period most abun- 
dant out of Goors, yet some Jarge and well-grown specimezs of 
ehoice kinds will always farnish interest in the conservatory. 


To accomplish this, large shifts must be had recomrse to, ac- | 


companied by improved modes of potting—viz., extra drainage, 
together with a greater reliance on turfy soils in 2 lumpy state, 
than upon complex composts. The climbers must at all times 
receive much attention in this house. Stopping gross wood is 
too much neglected. Above all secure a thorough freedom 
from insects, together with a most cleanly system. All this 
presupposes plenty of labour directed with judgment. Cnt 
down Pelargoniums, pot cff cuttings directly the roots are 
formed, and repot plants previously headed down as soon as 
they begin to break. Shift and sow Cinerarias and Calceo- 
larias. Sow Mignonette for winter use. The stock of pot Roses 
should be looked over, useless wood and decayed blossoms 
removed, and the plants shifted ; fibrous loam, night soil, and 
burnt earth may be used effectually. 
maturea their flower buds may receive additional assistance 
either by soil or manure water, as circumstances allow. The 
common Anemone, potted three or four in a pot, and placed in 
a comfortable frame with the Neapolitan or Russian Violet in 
September, may be introduced to blossom on the shelves of 
the greenhouse during November and December. The com- 
mon single Blood Wailflower, also, if sown in March, the 
leading shoots pinched out in June, and potted three in a 
moderate-sized pot, generally produces a good bloom through 
the dead of winter. Many more plants of this kind might be 
enumerated. 
STOVE. 

Those Orchids suspended in baskets or on blocks should 
have frequent handling as to their state of moisture. They 
will require a liberal supply at this period. All blocks will 
need frequent though light syringings. The business here is 
mere routine at this period; propagation matters having been 
attended to, together with high cultivation, little remains but 
to endeavour to perfect the wood already made. This must be 
accomplished by a freer circulation of eir, and a somewhat 
less amount of atmospheric moistare.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Wits next to no water, for years we have never seen plants 
suffer more in a garden than they did on the 21st and 22nd 
inst , and even the 23rd was trying, though the sir was cooler; 
and some slight signs were given, if not of a change, at least of 
& more vapour-laden atmosphere, as on the morning of Satur- 
day we had a better deposition of dew than we have seen for 
two months. Many plants whose leaves were prostra‘$ and 
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seemingly half dried up, revived and stood erect fora time on 
Saturday morning. 

It is rather tantalising to read how some of our coadjutors 
and friends speak of what may now be done after ‘‘ rain has come 
at iast.” From tke beginning of the year we have scarcely had 
more than skifis of rain—nothing to sink into the soil, nothing 
to replenish our exhausted reservoirs. Most of the rains have 
been very partial. Daring a day from home, in a space of 
some twenty miles, in three small places far apart, we found 
the roads in a puddle from next to a deluge, whilst immediately 
beyond this little spot we might es well have driven through 
the desert of Sahara. The absence of anythizg like a hay crop 
in this neighbourhood, though very trying to the holders of the 
land, will be lessened in its evils by the reported heavy erops 
in the northern counties. On our journey the other day from 
Luton to Oxford, with ihe exception of a few green meadows, 
we found the whole of that district hed suffered from drought 
as much as cur own neighbourhcod. yen the princely Blen- 
heim with its wondrous lake was no exception. Ths park 
grass crackled beneath our feet; ihe extensive lawns, except 
in shaded places, had scarcely a tinge of green. Hyen in such 
circumstances, though in many pleces the cereal crops were 
thin, in others, Barley and Wheat especially, seemed rather to 
be above the ayerage—a pleasant thought for us bread-eaters, 
| though liable to be greatly counteracted by this unlooked-for, 
hideous, aud more than culpabie war. 

From all we could learn at Oxford we came to the conclusion 
that as respects the fallof rain, this has been an exceptional 
year. We recollect many years ego, in an early article in this 
Journal, alluding to the proverb, ‘‘ Cart corn to the west, drive 
eattla to the east,’ based on the fact thet the diipping weather 
of the western counties was so conducive to rich meadows, 
whilst the drier and sunnier atmosphere of the eastern counties 
was more fayourable to cereals. This season, on the evidence 
of such men as Mr. Garaway, of Bristol, the drought has been 
felt severely in the west; whilst Mr. Carmichael, of Sandring- 
ham, spoke of the splendid crops in thas naturally rather 
hungry distyict, owing to the frequent and abundant rains. 
Our recollections of Oxford and its gathering will be delightful, 
only possible to be enhanced if the visitors to the horticnltural 
department had been three times the number they were on the 
| first two days. Something in this respeci may be owing to the 
neighbourhood, to the extreme heat and fierceness of the sun, 
to having the horticultural and the agricultural shows so far 
apart, and, perhaps, to having them at the same time at all. 
| Many seemed to complain of the toil in going over, so as to 
‘“do” one of the exhibitions thoroughly. 

Those who ere interested in the watering question, will do 
well to correct for themselves an extract, as given about the 
middée of page 49, first column. It should have been, ‘“ Be- 
tween March and May, we have much coid wet weather.” As 
printed, the word ‘‘ wet” is leit out, to the derangement of the 
sense and argument. Great as was the outery about general 
dryness, we found no cese where there wers less means of arti- 
ficial watering than our own. Our small sources were very 
nearly exhausted on the two dread days above referred to. We 
knew if we could tide over until the 25:b, we should have the 
chance of getiing some, even if dirty, water, theugh other things 
were not neglected. 

The chief work of the end of the week, was mulching and 
shading, the latter in the case of small plants coming in along 
with the first. For instance, we put rather short litter round 
Letiuces, young Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Broccoli, not so 
protected before, fresh planted Strawberries, &c., and on 
mary of these we sprinkled longer cleaner litter over the tops. 
Calceolarias showing signs of stifering, and which we would 
be sorry to lose for three months, and which in addition to 
mulching we could not litter without destroying their beauty, 
we shaded rather thickly with laurel boughs, firmly inserted 
and secured, so that even in wind they might not chafe against 
the flowers. The young growths ofthe laureis came in well for 
this purpose. A little water was given to individual plants 
suffering most. Everything under glass was given less air, and 
the giass more or less shaded, to keep out the drying heat, 
either with moveable coverings or a fair coating of whitened 
water. With everything looking well it seemed a pity that so 
many plants should be burned up, which they would have been, 
with our inability to water, and two or three days of burning, 
cloudless sun, such as we had on the 22nd. We hope to tide 
over until the 25th or 26th, when we may expect either more 
means or a change of weather. The gardener with a plentiful 
supply of water, knows nothing of the anxiety of him who hag 
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a large establishment to serve, and every store of clean water 
exhausted. Some would say, Lot the plants die and be done 
with, but that is poor policy, until every remedial measure is 
exhausted.—R. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*4* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the “ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

NB eae questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


BLvuE PIMPeRNEL (Wild Flower).—This variety of the Shepherd’s 
Weather Glass, or, as you callit, ‘‘ Shepherd’s Darling,” is not uncommon. 
The following is an extract from our * British Wild Flowers ’—“ There is 
a variety with blue flowers, which has been regarded by some as a species 
under the name of Auagallis coerulea; and there is another very pretty 
variety discovered by J. Dillwyn Llewellyn, Esq., of Penllergare, South 
Wales, which is pure white, with a purplish-pink eye in the centre of 
each corolla.” 


Cocoa-nur Fisre Rzruse (E. M. P.).—You can obtain it from Messrs. 
Barsham & Co., Kingston-on-Thames. It is very cheap. 


PHSALIS EDULIS (W. Dickson).—This, commonly called the Cape Goose- 
berry, has been known for nearly a hundred years. You will find it 
figured and described in the “ Botanical Magazine,” vol. xii, t. 1068. It 
has been frequently noticed in our back volumes, particularly in vol. vil., 
old series, page 137, and there isa very full account of its eulture by 
Mr. Beaton in vol. xx., page 250. As a material for cordage and paper, 
the plant, it is obvious, could not be grown in sufficient quantity in this 
country to pay. We shall be glad to learn your mode of culture, if 
different from that described by Mr. Beaton. 


ADIANTUM (D. M.).—The date of Mr. Williams’s book on Ferns and 
Lycopods is 1858. It would not pay to issue a new edition every year. 
Consult the “ Gardeners’ Year-Book ” for the most recent introductions. 
The part frond of Adiantum enclosed belongs to A.formosum. We do 
not know A.recuryum. There is one named A.curvatum. The flowers 
of the Solanum Capsicastrum probably turn yellow and fall from want of 
water, a deficiency of air, too much heat, or imperfect root-action. We 
have ours a mass of berries in an airy greenhouse. 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM (4 Yorkshire Amateur).—It is a hardy Fern, and 
as such may justly be exhibited in a collection of hardy Ferns, though it 
would, of course, be disqualified if exhibited as 2 British Fern, it being 
an exotic. We cannot be positive without a specimen. 


CucumBER LEAyES SconcHED (T. Steenlen, Southwark).—The leaf 
presents every appearance of red spider, but we cannot discoverit. We 
think, however, it is the cause of the brownness of the leayés. We 
advise you to pick or cut off all the leaves like those sent us, and then 
Syringe the plants with a solution of soft soap and sulphur, 8 ozs. of the 
former and 1 Ib. of the latter in three gallons of water, boiled for a 
quarter of an hour. Syringe with the clear liquid, and pa‘nt the sides 
cf the frame, pit, or house with the sediment. Keep rather close, moist, 
and shaded from bright sun, and stir the surface soil, removing it if at 
all sodden, and replacingit with fresh. A sprinkling of water every after- 
noon at closing will be very beneficial, thoroughly wetting the leaves, but 
pas very preity: directing the water against them, otherwise they may 

e@ injured. 


PRUNING Hoitres (Norwood).— Having now made their growth it 
would be injudicious to prune the Hollies at this season. It would be 
best done in the spring of next year, when they are beginning to grow. 


Peacu House Prantine (H. D.).—In a house so narrow as 7 feet wide 
we fear you will not have space for a row of pyramids in front and trees 
on the back wall. For the front, if you have any trees, we should prefer 
espaliers or cordons, but not training them so high as to shade the trees 
on the back wall. If you have height in front, then by all means have 
pyramids. For pyramids or cordons, we should select Rivers’s Early 
Beatrice, Early Lonise, Early Rivers, Acton Scot, and Early York; and 
for the wall, Early York, Royal George, Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, Bel- 
legarde, Violette Hative, Barrington, and Late Admirable. 


AzZALEA LeAvES BRowNeD (Julia).—The leaves sent us have no signs 
of having been attacked by insects, and we think they are scorched in 
eonsequence of the sun shining powerfully on them whilst wet. Admit 
air earlier in the day, so as to have the leaves dry before the sun strikes 
on the plants. A slight shade from bright sun whilst the plants are 
making new growth is necessary. 


_ Oar Fern not Turivine (Idem).—We think your Fern would do better 
if you were to cover it with a glass shade, unless it be in a cool, shady, 
Moist part of a greenhouse, or in a fernery, where the glass is not needed. 
Tt requires a compost of two parts sandy peat, and one part limestone 
broken up rather small, and intermixed, with a free admixture of silver 
sand. Good drainage is necessary. It is essential that the plant should 
have a good supply of water when growing, and at no time should the 
soil be dry, but it is not good to sour it by too frequent and heavy water- 
ings. A gentle sprinkling overhead during dry, hot weather, is very bene- 
ficial. It succeeds out of doors in a slightly shaded situation, and ina 
calcareous soil; the plant should be well drained, and be well supplied 
with water when growing. The cause of the fronds drooping and shrivel- 
ling is probably a too dry and draughty atmosphere. 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR A Sandy Sort (Reader.)—We have on a sandy 
Soil Sir Joseph Paxton, Keens’ Seedling, Rivers’s Eliza, Dr. Hogg, Bicton 
Pine, and Frogmore Late Pine, with Cockscomb, all good. You may 
obtain them of any respectable nurseryman, but we must decline re- 
commending dealers. Consvlt our advertising columns. 


Cucumpers Daspinc-orF (4 New Subscriber).—The cause of the fruit 
damping is, no doubt, a deficiency of bottom heat, accompanied with too 
much moisture. We advise you to thin out the shoots, shortening those 
retained, which should be the most healthy, and those promising fruit. 
Those with or showing fruit should be shortened one joint beyond it, and 
we would cut off all the leaves which are at all yellow and browned. 
This will admit mere air and light. Water so as to keep the soil moist— 
two or three times a-week will be sufficient—and admit air early in the 
day, closing early inthe afternoon. If you could give the bed alining of 
hot dung, but not rank or fresh, it wou'd assist the swelling of the fruit. 


Manvurninc GrounD FoR Onions (Idem).—The soed bed for Tripoli 
Onions need not be manured, but the ground must be in good heart. 
When the ground is manured the plants are liable to grow too strong and 
do not stand the winter well; besides, they become thick-necked, and do 
not plant out well in spring and form good bulbs, The ground, however, 
in which you intend to plant them out in spring should be well manured 
in Novembe«r, and then well dug or trenched, throwing the soil in ridges 
if at all heavy. In February or March, throw down the ridges in dry 
frosty weather, making the soil fine, and you may before planting give a 
good dressing of powdered charcoal and point it in with a fork. Well- 
decayed stable or farmyard manure is most suitable. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE (C. 4.).—We think that your slow- 
combustion Musgrave stove, ought to keep out frost from your span-roofed 
greenhouse of 18 feet by 10 feet, but in cold nights you should, before you 
go to bed, turn your slow combustion into a more active combustion, by 
admitting more air to the fuel. We do not know the size of your stove, 
but we have kept frost out of a house double the size of yours witha 
moderate-sized iron stove, but then we made its combustion of fuel sub- 
servient to our pleasure, making the combustion slow when we wanted 
little heat, and more active when more was demanded, A principle is 
good to act on, but we should not let it regulate every circumstance. If 
you cannot thus manage, then in your circumstances you had better 
have a small stove at each end of the house. We think one, however, 
if well managed, would be ample. 


PEAR AND Prum Trees Spurzess (Mf. G.).—As the spurs of both’ 
Plums and Pears have so dried up and died on your old trees, but are 
still fruitful on the top branches, and the breastwood is, nevertheless, 
strong, we would cut out the strongest shoots, and lay-in those of mo- 
derate size between the old branches. If these are stopped at from 18 to 
24 inches, you may expect a few fruit buds the first season, and more the 
next. 

MusHroom CULTURE IN A VINERY PIT (Cliftoniensis).—You could have 
first-rate Mushrooms in the pit in the vinery whilst your Vines were at 
rest, and after being started until the temperature reached 60°. After 
that the Mushrooms would not do s0 well, unless you could keep from 
them the higher temperature of the house. The pipes below the bed for 
bottom heat, though not so bad in winter, would be rather unfavourable 
to them when you had a brisk temperature for Muscats. 


EXHIBITING FINE-FOLIAGED PiLants (E. P.).—We should prefer the 
Cissus, unless the Alocasia is a fine plant; if the latter is s0, and the 
variegation well marked, it would have the preference. It is impossible 
to decide which you should show without seeing the plants. 


DIcKSONIA ANTARCTICA AND PTERIS ARGyR»A (W. H.).— Both are 
exotic Ferns; the former a tree Fern from Tasmania, and the other from 
the East Indies. The latter requires the temperature of a cool stove or 
warm greenhouse. The Dicksonia thrives well in a similar temperature, 
and will succeed in a cool greenhouse fernery. The fragment of Fern 
frond we think is Dicksonia davallioides, but we are not sure, aS it is so 
small, and not in fruit. If it is that species it requires a greenhouse tem- 
perature, being from Australia. 


Lucutita Propacation (4. B., Geildford).—Take cuttings of the young 
shoots when they are becoming a little firm, as they will be from mid- 
summer to the end of July, and insert them in sand over sandy peat well 
drained. It is desirable to place the cutting-pot in one of larger size- 
bringing the rims of both level, and then fill the space between with crocks 
to within an inch of the top, then with fibrous peat, surfaced with silver 
sand, and on this should rest a bell-glass covering the cuttings. Stand 
in a close pit or frame, and in a fortnight afford a bottom heat of 75°, and 
in six weeks they will have callused, but it will be the following spring 
before the plants can be said to be established in small pots, though when 
they are rooted they should be potted off. It isa plant that strikes root 
slowly, and makes but little progress in a young state. 


MyrtEes NoT FLOWERING (An Inquirer).—As your plants grow freely, 
we conclude they have a too shady position ; if so, all that is required to 
flower them is to place them in a light, airy position in the full sun, keep 
ing them moderately dry, and we have no doubt they will flower next 
year. In the shade Myrtles grow well, but seldom flower. 


Inprovine LicHt Sanpy GARDEN Som (7. H. S.)—The blue marl 
which easily falls with the frost would vastly improve your garden. A 
good dressing of it spread on the surface after the crops are off, allowed 
fo be acted on by frost, and then dug in, would be of more value than 
manure, though on sandy soils there must not be any stint of ma- 
nure, that of a cool nature, as cow dung, being the most serviceable. 
As regards the Vine borders, we think the dressing with marl will also 
be advantageous, especially as the soil is very poor and light. Though 
light open soil is generally adyised for Vines, yet there is danger in 
extreme openness and dryness of soil, as well as in adhesiveness and 
wetness of soil. Itis well to have a dry in preference to a heavy border, 
as we can by top-dressings with bones, &c., vastly improve the soil’s 
fertility. In addition to the dressing with marl, we would give a good 
top-dressing of equal parts of turfy loam, fresh horse droppings, 2 fourth 
of half-inch bones, and the like proportion of charcoal, all well mixed, 
and put on the border when the Vines are pruned. 


Asters (P. E. J.).—It is no doubt green fly which troubles you in the 
cultivation of your Asters. It would have been easier to have prevented 
its appearance than it will now be to remedy it. Syringe them with a 
decoction of soft soap and tobacco, and keep them always well watered 
and growing freely; that is the great secret. It is in this that the 
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Parisian gardeners beat you—viz.,the proper use of the watering-pot. 
Geed, rather light, but rich soil, with an almost unlimited supply of 
water, is what Asters like. If they have this thera will seldom be any 
green fly or curled leaves. 


Insects oN Vine Leaves (J. Easton)—We do not know how you 
packed your Vine leaf, but on the closest examination we could discover 
neither caterpillar nor red spider, and only found some little bits of red 
wax. Such a leaf should have been securely enclosed in oiled paper. 
We can hardly understand your allusions to red spider, in connection 
with caterpillars. This is just a season for red spider, where plenty of 
water could not be used. 


InsEcts ATTACKING ConIFERs (I. H.).—The resinous swellings at the 
bases of the young shoots of your Pinus insignis are caused by the exuda- 
tion of the sap, resulting from the attacks of the caterpillars of a small 
handsome moth (Tortrix Buoliana), rhich is now being produced in the 
perfect state, and which ought to be carefully sought for on the trunks of 
the trees and killed. Laterin the season smaller swellings (caused by the 
caterpillars hatched from eggs deposited by the present brood of moths) 
should be looked for and destroyed. We found no insect on the small 
single shoot of Picea Nordmanniana. The shoots of the Abies orientalis 
and the Spruce Fir exhibit curious swellings like miniature Pine Apples, 
caused by the minute Chermes Laricis, a fly allied to the aphides, which 
is reared within the swellings. If they are so numerous as to become 
injurious to the trees, the swellings should be cut ont, especially before 
the insects are developed, at which time the small scales which surround 
the swellirgs burst open to allow of the escape of the flies.—I. 0. W. 


Name oF Insect (Chesham).—The caterpillar sent by you is the re- 
markable one known under the name of the Lobster caterpillar. The 
moth is named Stauropus Fagi.—I. O. W. 


Names OF PLANTS (Marten Cat).—No. 1, of which we had preserved 
your flowering specimen, we now recognise as Cornus mascula, popularly 
known as the Cornelian Cherry. No. 2,is the Calycanthus floridus, or 
Carolina Allspice. (Constant Reader).—1, Centranthus ruber; 2, Spirea 
Salicifolia ; 3, Bryonia alba, a poisonous plant. (G. A. N.)—1, Escallonia 
rubra ; 2, Jasminum odoratissimum. (EF. H. D.).—Pelargonium alche- 
milloides ; Escallonia rubra. Your Tropzolum has no merit to recommend 
it. (4. W.).—Oncidium sphegiferum. (Flora, Guernsey).—Fatsia japo- 
nica, more commonly known as Aralia Sieboldi. (P. J. Newton.).—Viola 
cornuta; Campanula cxspitosa of Scopoli, generally known as C. pusilla. 
(W. #., Belbroughton:.—Your shrub is Rhus Cotinus, sometimes known 
as the “Burning Bush.” (An Old Subscriber).—Linaria Elatine. (Thos. 
Pearson).—l, Goniophlebium appendiculatum ; 2, Pteris tremula; 3, Adi- 
antum cuneatum; 4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 5, Pteris serrulata; 
6, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 7, Adiantum assimile, (4 Young Gardener).— 
Gaultheria bracteata. Henfrey’s ‘“‘ Rudiments of Botany,” is the work 
we should recommend to you; its pzice will, we believe, be not more 
than 33. 6d. Oliver’s * Elementary Botany,” published by Macmillan, is 
also first-rate, and will cost about 8s. 6d. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


REcENTLY ata meeting of the Whitby Chamber of Agriculture, 
William Stonehouse, Esq., of Darnholme, himself a noted 
poultry-keeper and prize-winner, read the following instructive 
and amusing paper on the management of poultry :— 


Ir was not without some misgivings that I acceded to the request of 
Mr. Wilkinson to read, to the members of the Whitby Chamber of 
Agriculture, @ paper on poultry. Knowing that, with farmers, and 
indeed with many others, poultry is not a popular theme; knowing 
also that Chambers of Agriculture usually apply themselves to the 
discussion of questions of greater importance, such as ‘‘ The con- 
sideration of legislative enactments affecting land,” ‘‘ Leases,” “‘ Tenant 
Rights,” ‘‘ Rotation of Crops,” ‘Deep versus Shallow Draining,” “ The 
effects of various manures upon different soils,” and so forth; and 
knowing, moreover, that in this society, small thongh it may be in 
point of numbers, you haye had able, and I might say exhaustive, 
papers read to you on local taxation, the adulteration of seeds and 
cakes, dairy farming, &c., I felt that you could scarcely be expected to 
descend so far as to listen to a paper upon poultry; for, somehow, 
poultry-keeping has come to be regarded as a somewhat ignoble pursuit, 
and a fit occupation only for women and children. If a man of mature 
age busies himself about, or takes any interest in poultry, he is looked 
upon as 2 sort of “‘harmless lunatic ;” and anyone who, in later life, 
indulges in this hobby, must be prepared to endure a large amount of 
gcol-hamoured ‘‘chaffing” from his friends, who will crack stale 
jokes over him, and after inspecting his stock, will perhaps inquire if 
be does not keep any white mice, or monkeys, orracoons. At an agzi- 
cultural show, your wives and daughters, your sons too, if they are not 
more than ten or twelve years of age, may.visit and scrutinise the 
show pens in the poultry department, but you, yourselves, would almost 
blush to be seen there. Even the judges of horses, cattle, and pigs, 
at these shows, give the cold shoulder to the judges of poultry, and look 
down upon them as persons occupying an inferior social status. At 
one of the Whitby shows, some three or four years ago, sitting in the 
tent during the brief interval which is devoted to luncheon, the judge 
of horses was interrozated by the judge of sheep or pigs, or something 
else :—“I say, who is yon chap, and what is he judging?” ‘ Which 
chap?’ inquired the judge of horses. ‘‘Yon chap with the white 
waistcoat,” pointing out a gentleman who was, on that occasion, one 
of the judges of poultry, and who was of course conspicuously adorned 
with the proper badge of office. The judge of horses rested his eyes 


for a moment or two upon the judge of poultry, a curious expression 
settled upon his features—an expression eloquent of contempt, and he 
delivered himself in this wise—‘ Him a judge—he’s nea judge. He's 
nobbut a chuckie greaper.” 

Well, with a knowledge of this—may Isay ?—prejudice which exists 
against my feathered friends, there was an instinctive presentiment in 
my mind that this paper would have to be read to a “‘beggarly 
account of empty benches.” At the outset, let me say that the paper 
possesses one quality—that of brevity—which, if it does not commend 
it to your favour, will. I hope, bespeak your indulgence and soften 
your criticisms. The supply of food for an ever-increasing population 
is a question fraught with deep importance, not only to the statesman 
and political economist, but to all who feel an interest in the future 
well-being of their country ; and if it be true that he is to be regarded 
as a benefactor of his species who makes two blades of grass grow 
where one only had previously grown, then also, in like manner, must 
he be regarded who trebles and quadruples the produce of eggs and 
fowls, especially when, in these islands, our present supply of those 
articles is so inadequate to the demand that we have to import 
annually about five hundred million eggs, besides an enormous 
number of fowls, amounting altogether in money value to between 
three and four millions of pounds sterling; and is it not wise to inquire 
whether the productiyeness of our poultry could not be developed and 
increased, so that these three or four millions of pounds sterling 
annually, instead of going into the coffers of our continental neighbours, 
might flow into the pockets of the English farmer? Does France 
possess any peculiar facilities for breeding and rearing poultry? for it 
is from France that much of our poultry produce is imported. I know 
of no advantage over England save that of climate, and that is not so 
great as it might, at first sight, seem to be, because it is not in the 
south, but in the north of France chiefly, that eggs and fowls for the 
English market are produced. 


The secret of the success of poultry-breeding in France lies not so 
much in any superiority of the climate as in superior management. 
‘They manage these things better in France” is a saying which is 
litterally true with respect to poultry. There are in the northern parts 
of France large numbers of small holdings of land, and on those small 
holdings poultry-keeping is not unfrequently the leading object of 
husbandry. The smal] farmer in France has found out that by the 
application of care and skill poultry-keeping pays well; and if the 
small farmer in England would devote the same time and attention to 
the pursuit, there seems to be no reason why it should not be equally 
remunerative to him. When we hear persons complaining that poultry- 
keeping does not pay, we should inquire whether any pains haye been 
taken to make it pay; for when we know the way in which poultry is 
treated, or rather maltreated, in too many instances around us, we 
cease to wonder at these complaints. Any sort of a cockloft, without 
light and without ventilation, is considered good enough fora “hen 
house.” The excrement from the birds is allowed to accumulate for 
twelye months, or sometimes longer; the walls are never whitewashed 
or cleaned. If you were, just to put your nose into a house of this 
description some night when the birds had been roosting for a few hours, 
you would at once admit that it is impossible for poultry, under such 
circumstances, to do well. Then it is by no means an uncommon 
practice for poultry-keepers to send the chickens of each year to the 
market, and to keep the old hens for stock, instead of keeping the 
pullets for stock birds and killing off the old hens. Again, it is very 
seldom that any skill or judgment is exercised in the selection of stock ; 
the birds are allowed to breed in-and-in, with little or no admixture of 
fresh blood, and as a necessary consequence the progeny become feeble 
and unproductive. In the pages of the Meld and the Journal of Hor- 
ticulture, two publications which contain much poultry intelligence, 
the question is often put—Does poultry-keeping pay? and if you read 
the letters which appear in answer to the inquiry, you wiil be amused 
and bewildered, some writers asserting that their fowls almost lay the 
fabled golden eggs, and that the shortest way to wealth is to take a 
large farm and stock it entirely with poultry. Others declare their 
fowls eat their heads off two or three times in the course of the year; 
that eggs cost them, at least, 1s. each; that snch of their chickens 
as do reach maturity are the scraggiest of the scragey; and that, in 
short, if you want to make ducks and drakes of your money, go in for 
poultry-keeping. 

Desiring to eschew the exaggerated statements of these writers, and 
anxiously to guard myself against conveying the notion that I regard 
the poultry yard asa veritable “Tom Tiddler’s ground,” Ido not hesi- 
tate to affirm that a limited number of poultry, if properly managed, 
will be as remunerative to the farmer as any other stock will be—that 
is, in proportion to the amount of capital employed. This is the 
testimony, after long experience, of many practical farmers, notably of 
Mr. Mechi, who maintains that his poultry are more profitable to him 
than his sheep. But perhaps you do not consider Mr. Mechi an in- 
fallible authority. At any rate Mr. Mechi’s works prove the sincerity 
of his faith and words, and that is saying something, for he keeps up- 
wards of three hundred fowls upon his Triptree Hall Farm, which are 
allowed, and indeed encouraged, to roam over the corn fields up to the 
time of harvesting, and in a letter to Zhe Times newspaper he tells us 
that a fleld of wheat immediately adjoining the poultry yard, and which 
had been durjng the year the fayonrite resort of the fowls, yielded a 
larger amount of grain per acre than any other fieldon the farm. Mr. 
Mechi does not deny that the fowls eat some of the corn, but the loss 
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sustained in this way, he contends, is far more than over-balanced by 
the good which they do in destroying grubs and insects. 

Well, then, we say, for poultry to be remunerative, there must be 
good management. And what constitutes good management? In 
the first place the poultry house must be properly constructed, sufli- 
ciently large for the birds contained within it, dry and warm in winter, 
and yell ventilated in summer; it must be kept scrupulously clean, 
the walls whitewashed with lime two or three times during the sum- 
mer ; then there must be a bath-room, simply a dust heap, protected 
from the rain by a shed or covering, and open in front to the sun’s 
rays. This dust heap should be composed of finely-sifted ashes, sand, 
or soil, and kept perfectly dry. Here the birds will constantly repair 


to luxuriate in their bath, and rid themselves of the numerous para- | 


sites to which they are much subjected. Of course, the birds must be 
fed, and fed at fixed times. If their meals are scanty, let them be 
regular. They must have a grass run, and a constant supply of pure 
water. When these few essentials are provided, poultry will thrive 
and do well; and surely when we reflect how useful these domesticated 
animals are to us, we mu:t a knowledge that it is an imperative duty 
on those who keep poultry to supply them with whatever may be neces- 
sary to their health and comfort. In that admirable paper, read by 
Mr. Kerr a month since, admirable for the useful hints which it con- 
veyed, there was much which most of you could grasp and appreciate 
better than I could; but there was one portion which delighted me on 
account of the humane sentiments which pervaded it. Mr. Kerr 
deprecated all rough usage of cows, and pleaded for kind and gentle 
treatment. Let me put in a like plea for fowls. Certainly it is one 
of the most pleasing signs of the times in which we live, that kindly 
treatment of the so-called animal world is, among educated persons at 
least, fully recognised and taught, and we may hope that anything like 
cruel or harsh treatment of domesticated animals will soon be blotted 
from the things that be. 

Then as to the particular breed of fowls which it is the most profit- 
able to keep. If eggs are wanted, Hamburghs, or everlasting layers as 
some term them, are unquestionably the best; for young birds of this 
breed will lay, on the average, more than two hundred egss each in 
the year ; they are never broody, their eggs are small, but so long as 
the stupid custom obtains of selling eggs by number, instead of by 
weight, this circumstance inflicts no loss upon the seller, whatever it 
may do on the buyer. There are five varieties of Hamburghs—the 
Gold and Silver-spangled, the Gold and Silver-pencilled, and the 
Black. Mongrel varieties are to be found in almost every farmyard in 
the neighbourhood. They have an abundance of names, as Pheasants, 


Moonies, Dutch Chitteprats, Bolton Greys, and several others. When | 


pure, with their markings perfect and regular, Hamburghs are very 
beautiful birds, but they are small, and not of much value as birds 
for the table. 


Tf chickens are required, some other breed must be kept; and as to 
the best bird for this purpose, I suppose a jury of matrons would pro- 
nounce in fayour of the Grey Dorking. Dorkings are large and heavy 
birds; their flesh is white and firm, abounding particularly on those 
parts which are most esteemed—viz., the breast, wings, and merry- 
thoughts. As chickens, they grow rapidly, and come to maturity 
early. These are qualities which commend them to all good house- 
wives, and fully account for the character which for gencrations the 
Dorking has had as the table fowl, par excellence. Some writers 
claim for this bird a very ancient lineage, ayerring that the Dorking 
cock strutted on the British dunghill when the Romans occupied this 
country. Dorkings are not prolific in the production of eggs, and 
they are unfortunately of a tender constitution, and will never succeed 
on wet or cold soils. If a fit of cold or wet weather assails their 
chickenhood, they droop and die with fearful rapidity. This is o 
serious drawback upon their merits, and poultry-breeders have long 
been seeking to find a table fowl which will combine the good qualities 
of the Dorking with a greater degree of hardiness. Game fowls are 
hardy and handsome; they are great favourites with many as table 
fowls, but they are small, and haye, generally, a tendency to yellow- 
ness in the skin. Epicurians, however, assert that the flavour of a 
Game fowl is superior to that of any other breed ; but, then, tastes are 
fanciful and capricious. A gentleman, well known to you all, keeps a 
breed of Game fowls upon his farm. His wife favours Dorkings, and, 
consequently, Dorkings are kept at the hall where these worthy folks 
reside. One day last autumn the lady and gentleman in question sat 
down to dinner, the bill of fare including a roast fowl, which was in 
due time carved and discussed. ‘ Did this fowl come from the farm ?” 
inquired the gentleman ; the lady answered “Yes.” ‘Ah! I thought 
so; I never tasted anything like it, the flavour is delicious. You may 
say what you like, but there’s no kind of fowl equal to that of Game 
for flavour.” ‘‘ Except Dorkings,” mildly suggested the lady. ‘ Dork- 
ings! pooh, pooh,” says he, ‘‘ they have no flavour at all.” And then 
the lady laughed loud at her lord—‘‘ Why, my dear, this deliciously- 
flavoured fowl, which charms your palate so much, is a Dorking 
batched at the farm from eggs which I sent from here.” So you see 
how a person may be beguiled by his fancy. 

A few years ago there was quite a mania for Cochins, which mania 
afforded the artists of Mr. Punch materials for a number of humour- 
ous illustrations; and Mr. Roebuck, I remembe?, when he returned 
from France, on that memorable occasion when the Queen, accom- 
panied by so many members of Parliament, paid a visit to the Em- 
peror of the French, said “the ‘ Mosoos,’ in their peg-top trousers, 


reminded him of nothing so much as a lot of Cochin-China fowls.” 
Cochins possess many good qualities; they are hardy, are easily kept 
in confinement, and they are good winter layers; but as fowls for the 
table they do not hold a good position, the yellowness of their skin and 
fat is not prepossessing, and the flesh is coarse. The Hon. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot some years ago—then Mrs. Fergusson Blair—published a 
little book, entitled ‘‘ The Hen Wife,” in which she strongly recom- 
mends, as decidedly the most profitable fowl for farmers, a cross 
between Grey Dorkings and Black Brahmas. Brahmas are large 
birds, very hardy; the flesh, if not so white as that of the Dorking, is 
said by connoisseurs to possess a peculiar juiciness, which is highly 
prized. They are quiet and docile; have no propensity to fly; they 
live contentedly and healthy in a confined space, and are never trouble- 
some in getting into gardens or fields. As egg-producers they are 
commendable; not so prolific as Hamburghs, but then their eggs are 
much larger, and, like Cochins, they lay freely in winter. Their 
chickens are particularly hardy, and easily reared; the pullets com- 


; mence laying early; they are capital mothers, and after hatching a 


brood of chickens will resume their laying within a month, and they 
are by no means such heavy feeders as Cochins. Mrs. Arbuthnot re- 
commends Brahma hens to be mated with a Dorking cock; from this 
cross table fowls may be obtained which, as she says, ‘‘ look like young 
Turkeys.” 

There is a very wide diversity of opinion among poultry-keepers as 
to what is the best food for poultry. In the winter season there is, 
perhaps, nothing better than barley, but in summer, and more par- 
ticularly in hot weather, barley is too heating, and wheat, what is 
termed “ tail wheat,” is then much better. But whatever may be the 
main article of food, there should be a frequent change of diet. Indian 
corn, barleymeal and potatoes, turnips, and beetroot boiled, are all 
good for this purpose. In France buckwheat is almost exclusively 
used. It is cheap, and is considered by some authorities to be the very 
best poultry food. Lime in some shape must be provided, to furnish 
material for the construction of the shell of the egg. 

The proper management of sitting hens is so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to say much on that head. Nature is the best and surest 
guide in such matters, and it is always the best to allow the hens to 
follow the direction of their own instincts as much as possible. Too 
much interference irritates the birds, and it often frustrates our suc- 
cess. Togive anillustration. In February or March last year two or 
three of us—birds of a feather—met on the platform of the Whitby 
Railway Station, and straightway began to compare notes as to our 
poultry. Each, in turn, gave a recital of his ill-luck in hatching, and 
in summing-up and taking the average the result showed that we 
had got about one bird out of every ten eggs. Mr. Cooper, the station- 
master, hearing or surmising the subject of our discourse, accosted us 
— You are talking about chickens, just come with me.” We walked 
on to the goods station. ‘ There,” says Mr. Cooper, pointing with 
pardonable pride to a hen and seventeen chickens, ‘‘ what do you think 
of that?” Aye, what indeed! We had been reading and cramming 
ourselyes with poultry lore, had been nursing our much-prized sitting 
hens with every imaginable care, administering their diet on the most 
scientific principles, lifting them off their nests daily, and sprinkling 
their eggs with tepid water, and, in short, using ‘‘ all appliances and 
means to boot,” only to reap the disappointment and mortification 
which I haye mentioned; and here was a mongrel thing of a hen, 
which had ‘stolen her nest,” as the phrase goes: secreting in some 
snug corner, she had deposited and hatched her eggs. She had been 
missed from her accustomed place, was supposed to have been stolen, 
when one morning she came back clucking with seventeen fine chickens 
at her heels. 

You will meet with persons who tell you they can correctly predict 
the sex of the future chickens from the peculiar shape of the egg. 
Some eggs, as you know, are more elongated, and some more round 
than others, and the long and the round forms have been held to be 
each indicative of a certain sex. Others again, have pretended to 
discover the sex from the position of the air bubble at the larger end 
of the ege. These are all fallacies which have existed hundreds of 
years, and although proved to be fallacies hundreds of times, they 
still exist. Not only is it impossible to predict the sex, but it is im- 
possible even to tell, before the egg has been sat upon for a short time, 
whether it has been fecundated. A friend told me that the subject of 
determining the'sex of the chicken beforehand was discussed at great 
length at an anniversary meeting of one of the Shipping Insurance 
Clubs in our town last winter—an odd subject certainly for a maritime 
party, reminding me by its very incongruity of an incident which 
occurred some time ago. A gentleman on going into the smoke-room 
of the Angel Hotel found two master-mariners in their shirt sleeves, 
engaged in fistyeuffs. The combatants were parted, and, on investi- 
gation, it turned that their fight had originated in a difference of 
opinion as to ‘‘ whether the Wesleyans or the Congregationalists had 
the better collection of hymns.” But speaking of eggs, it may sur- 
prise some to be told that the strongest man in this room is not strong 
enough to crush an egg when it is placed endways between the palms 
of his hands. The shell of an egg is composed of small particles of 
carbonate of lime, arranged somewhat in the same manner as bricks, 
and placed in an arch, and have an enormous strength, but during the 
incubation the particles of lime lose that regularity of arrangement, 
and become confused, and the same egg, which before resisted your 
utmost strength, is now easily crushed by a child. 
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A great quantity of poultry is kept almost entirely for exhibition. 
Points of excellence in the various birds have been argued upon and 
laid down, by which they are judged. But, as perfection is rare, even 
in our species, so also it is rare in that of the gallinaceous, and many 
are the tricks and frauds practised to remove blemishes, and to impose 
upon unsuspecting judges. The face of a Black Spanish fowl, for 
instance, must be of a pure white. If a faint blush of pink obtrude, 
or if a few straggling hair-like feathers show their unwelcome presence, 
farewell to all hope of a prize at a good show, so the owner of this 
bird paints the stains with some white substance, shaves off the ob- 
noxious feathers, and probably carries off a silver cup, which, had the 
bird been exhibited in its natural and untrimmed condition, he would 
not have had the remotest chance of doing. In Brahmas and in 
Cochins one great object is to get birds with heavily feathered legs. 
Now this peculiarity is mostly, and as it would seem naturally, accom- 
panied by a projection of feathers from the leg-joint, which is known 
asthe ‘vulture hock,’ but the arbitrary taste of judges has decreed 
that this vulture hock shall be deemed a defect. The consequence is, 
that in scores of instances these hock feathers are skilfully pulled out, 

_ and the judges are imposed upon. Then there are smaller sins in the 
way of trimming. A Silver-Grey Dorking cock must have a breest of 
spotless black, but a fewwhite feathers willcome. Well, these are dex- 
terously extracted, and then the bird is pronounced perfect. A Dorking 
cock’s comb must be rigidly upright ; 2 Dorking hen’s comb must lop 
over; and all sorts of schemes are adopted to coax these combs into the 
required condition. I heard the other day of a gentleman who had 
two Dorking cocks—cne a splendid bird except his comb, which would 
lop in spite of all that could be done to it; the other bird had nothing 
much to boast of except his comb, which was magnificent. Well, the 
two birds were brought together, an expert surgeon was summoned, 
who whipped off the combs, popped the perfect one on the otherwise 
perfect bird, and secured it in its new position by a few stitches. It 
struck, and grew, and flourished, and the bird subsequently achieved 
distinction as a great prizewinner. A clever case of trimming was 
exposed at a poultry show last winter. In the West Riding of this 
county there are two great rival poultry-keepers, more particularly 
rivals in Hamburgh breeding—Mr. Beldon and Mr. Pickles. Beldon 
generally takes the first rank, but last year Pickles almost invariably 
distanced his rival in Silver-pencilled Hamburghs. According to the 
standard of excellence the sickle feathers of the cock’s tail in this breed 
must be black, or very dark, with a fine edging of white, and in this 
particular the superiority of Pickles’s birds was conspicuous; and at 
the show in question they were awarded the first prize. Beldon has a 
poultryman named Job, and Job was of course put out at his ill luck, 
and stood rnminating before Pickles’s prize pen. ‘‘ His birds are not 
so good as ours if it wasn’t for their sickles, but they’re stunning 
sickles, certainly. I can’t make it out how he manages to get them.” 
Gaining the consent of the attendant, Job contrived to get hold of the 
bird with the wonderful sickles, and blowing into the roots of the tail 
feathers, when lo! the murder was out. ‘‘ Well I’m blow’d,”’ said 
Job, ‘‘fetch Mr. Hewitt.” Mr. Hewitt, who was the judge of the 
poultry at the show, was soon on the spot, when Job pointed out to 


him how the natural sickle feathers of the bird had been cut down to | 


the quill, and the beautiful artificial sickles neatly fitted into their 
place. Mr. Hewitt immediately cut off the borrowed plumes, and 
gibbetted Mr. Pickles, by affixing a notice to the front of the pen, fully 
describing the fraudulent transaction. 

To prize-poultry breeders the annual show at Birmingham is the 
great event of the year, where some five thousand of the best fowls in 
the three kingdoms are exhibited. Among the exhibitors you haye the 
royalty, nobility, and clergymen in great numbers, for your clergymen 
are generally good livers, and can appreciate fresh eggs and well-fed 
chickens ; notwithstanding Sidney Smith, who says ‘‘ Barndoor fowls 
for dissenters, but for the thirty-nine-times-articled clerk of the Church 
of England—the Pheasant—the Pheasant, and nothing but the 
Pheasant.” I summed up the amount at which the birds were priced 
in the catalogue of the show of last year, and found it to be £40,000. In 
many instances no doubt these prices were intended to be prohibitory, 
but a single bird at the Birmingham Show will sometimes sell for a 
sum of money which would buy the best cow in this district. Isaw a 
bird, it might be called a chicken, only nine months old, sold by 

auction for sixteen guineas, and with'n the last eighteen months two 
birds haye been sold from Whithy for ten guineas each. 


Having kept poultry for about five years, and having kept also 
during that time a careful debtor and creditor account of my poultry 
doings, I can speak with the certainty acquired by experience as to the 
cost of keeping fowls. Even under the unfavourable position of haying 
all the food to buy, and at retail prices, I have had the pleasure to find 
at the end of each year a small balance on the right side. The cost 
of the food does not exceed 14d. per head per week. Then if you kill 
off the hens, say at the expiration of the second laying season—that is, 
when they are a little more than two years of age—the entire cost of 
keeping each bird up to that time will have been, in round numbers, 
about 15s. Now take the per contra side—each hen in those two years 
and odd will lay 250 eges. I am speaking from my experience of 
Brahmas ; Hamburghs will lay more than 400, besides hatching two or 
three broods of chickens, if you obtain a fair proportion of eggs during 
the winter season, and you may doso by contriving to have your pullets 
hatched early in the year. It will be fair to put down the price of 
these eggs at 1d. each, making £1 0s. 10d., and the hen, if put up to 


| ing in corn, &e. 


feed for ten days or s0, will not be dear-at 2s. 2d., making a total -of 
23s. of receipts upon each hen, as against 18s. of expenditure. Then 
there is the dung, and you do not need to be told that the dung of 
fowls, when mixed with dry earth and pounded, is in value not far short 
of the best Peruvian guano. In this calculation I have not taken into 
account any of the untoward contingencies to which all kinds of stock 
are liable. Accidents will happen in the best regulated poultry 
establishments, but with careful managemert these should be few and 
far between. 

With respect to Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys, I have not had muck 
experience. I believe, however, that they are fully as remunerative as 
fowls; and except when yery young, do not require so much attention. 
Ducklings and Goslings for the first two or three weeks, and Turkeys 
for six or eight weeks, are tender, and require great care; but when 
these ages are attained they are all hardy, and require comparatively 
little care or attention. 

To conclude this desultory paper, and to epitomise, very briefly, the 
few practical suggestions which it-offers—let me say to those who keep 
poultry, Be very careful in the selection of your stock. If your object 
be to produce a large quantity of eggs, keep some of the varieties of 
Hamburghs. If you require chickens for the table, keep Brahmas and 
Grey Dorkings. Keep young birds only. Introduce fresh blood into 
your yards every year, or at any rate every second year. Pay strict 
attention to the sanitary condition of your fowls. Give them, in short, 
the same care and thought which you would give to other branches of 
husbandry, and you wil! not much longer entertain the opinion that 
poultry-keeping does not pay- 

Mr. S. Burn said he entirely agreed with many portions of Mr. 
Stonehouse’s able paper, and with some portions he disagreed. Fora 
length of time he had been one of those maniacs alluded to by Mr. 
Stonehouse (laughter), and he had certainly derived both pleasure and 
profit from the pursuit (hear, hear.) He had been the fortunate 
owner of a chicken that was sold by auction at Birmingham for ten 
guineas, a result which had not been attained without some little care 
and attention. Asa farmer’s bird, he reccommended a cross between 
the Brahma and the Dorking. Most farmers looked upon poultry as 
a department belonging entirely to the mistress, forgetting that if she 
did not rear the poultry and the poultry lay the eggs, they would have 
to give the goodwives money to make the marketing with. Lately, he 
(Mr. Burn) had superintended the poultry department of a farmer who 
thought he was not receiving as much from his grocer ashe was spend- 
He (Mr. Burn) found that this individual had on 
his farm many of the same fowls that were there when he entered, and 
some of them must have been part of the original birds introduced into 
this neighbourhood. They had a general slaughter amongst them, 
some fresh birds were introduced, and the effect was so beneficial that 
poultry-keeping became much more profitable. The owner was 
astonished to find that by going on this improved system, it made 
about £30 a-year difference. He brought about three hundred eggs to 
market every week, and had a large fine stock of poultry. He (Mr. 


| Burn) had put this theory to the proof, for he had one six-year-old hen 


which had laid very few eggs, and he had another, a young Golden- 
pencilled Hamburgh, which had laid 204 eggs since the Ist of January. 
As to food, he entirely agreed with Mr. Stonehouse. Thescraps ought 
to suffice, and poultry should be made the cleaners-up of the farm, 
except in winter time when they required feeding well. If farmers 
would feed their poultry well, they would find the benefit of it when 
eggs were 1d. each, and generally poultry was not sufficiently well fed. 
In France they had a moveable poultry house, which went on wheels 
from field to field. He believed farmers would find all kinds of poultry 
profitable if they paid the same atteation to it as they did to other 
stock.—( Whitby Times.) 


THE CANADIAN “POULTRY CHRONICLE "— 
HATCHING EXPORTED EGGS. 


I wAvE received the first number of this new journal by last 
mail. It contains sixteen octavo pages, but the editor seems 
to have found some difficulty in filling up his first number. 
It is not stated in the ‘‘ Chronicle” itself, but I learn from 
other sources that it is edited by Mr. Mclean, Secretary of the 
Canadian Poultry Society. 

The most interesting paper in this number is one containing 
the results of eggs imported from England, the number being 
fifty dozen, all from one breeder. The eggs were badly packed, 
and many were broken or altogether missing; nevertheless, the 
results were better than could have been expected. From 
twelve Brahma eggs the result was four chicks; twelve Houdan 
eggs, eight chicks, four of which were Black Hamburghs! as is 
remarked with good-humoured irony by the writer; from ten 
Pencilled Hamburgh eggs four chicks, with two dead in the 
shells ; from twelve more of the same breed, seven chicks and 
one dead. The remainder of the consignment were not hatched 
at the date of the report. 

I suppress the name of the exporter for the purpose of 
remarking that the purchaser complains strongly of his con- 
duct in sending yarieties not ordered in place of some he was 
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unable to furnish. The complaint is just; and it cannot be 
too strongly urged upon all doing any business a2eross the water, 
that anything but strictly honourable dealing will infallibly 
lead to dissatisfaction, not to say disgrace. 

By the way, I hear that Col. Hassard, R.E., is under orders 
for England, and has sold off his Canadian stock. If so, 
Canada will lose, and we shall gain, a most enthusiastic fancier. 
—L. Wricur. 


THE TROUBLES OF EGG-HATCHING. 


‘(Bvery chicken,” said Mrs. Thorp to her sister, as they 
passed through a large stack-yard in which scores of young 
chickens were playing among the dry straw and hay seeds, 
‘should live and grow through May, if it is to cost little, and 
be of worth to its owner.” 

‘Don’t speak to me, Clara, of May chickens, or, indeed, 
chickens of any month,” replied her sister, ‘‘ I cannot bear it. 
We have striven and failed, failed so completely that the sight 
of a feathered thing is distasteful to me. Frank spent more 
money last year over rearing his chickens than would haye 
taken his own chicks and their hen mother to the seaside for a 
month. To think of the bother and trouble, and Joss aud death 
we had. I would not for anything go through it again.” 

“You might have better luck another time; my chickens are 
no trouble.” 

‘‘ Ah! but then you have had a world of experience, and you 
have a lot of old fowls at the farm to choose from, when you 
want one to hatch your fancy eggs bought at a fancy price; we 
had nothing but the market to go to, and the oldest, ugliest 
hen we could purchase at a dear rate, under the name of a 
elucking hen, was sure to have clucked her last before she 
reached our home. We were once nearly desperate, for we had 


half a score of big idle hens neither hatching eggs nor Jaying | } 2 
| fronds that hide the pheasants are wet with dow, and yet their 


eggs, but walking up and down scratching and eating. What 
barley they did consume, to be sure! our man seemed to be 
always on the way to the nearest retail shop with a little white 
bag on his arm, and I cannot tell you how many sittings of 
eggs we had in the study laid up in baskets, and wrapped in 


cotton wool to keep them warm, and all these eggs had to be | M 
| gation though not of their own choosing, for they would make 


turned over daily. Inever could understand the necessity of 
doing so, but yet I did it lest Frank should break them.” 


“But what were you doing to have so many eggs, and never | 
| are the most patient.” 


a hen to sit?” 
“We did not know the hens would not sit when we bought 
them. We were assured they would, that nothing could prevent 


their doing so, and like you we were determined to have May | 


chickens. It was not to be; all about us eggs were hatching, 
in the old stone walls, and among the ivy, and rocking in the 
high thick branches of the sycamores; but our nests were 
empty. We could not walk out but we everywhere met with 
white or blue or spotted castaway shells, tell-tales of the new 
birds’ that had come to enrich the world; but our bird life lay 
dormant in the dark shell. We tried all ways reasonable, and 
I sometimes think unreasonable, to bring about the fulfilment 
of our desires; we put them in new nests, on lots of common 
eggs, and closed them up safe and fast, but they screamed and 
stamped and broke the eggs, and finally escaped. They would 
neither be coaxed nor driven; if you went near them they flew 
about like wild birds.” 

“You must have been deceived in the hes you bought. I 
have had them from a long distance, and they have done well.” 

“Have you? You are a farmer’s wife, and understand such 
things. IfI were troubled with a lot of sitting hens—I never 
shall be, though, if I can have my will—I would take them out 
for a drive, or hire lodgings at a strange place, and bring them 
home after a time. Iam sureit would cure the most stubborn 
Cochin that ever dared to sit at an unreasonable time.” 

‘“* But the Cochin I sent you, did she not do well?” 

** Yes, she did very well, but she had no chicks. We thought to 
be wise and just, that it was first come first served, so gave her 
the oldest eggs, some Black Spanish that had cost a great deal 
of money. I do not know how old they were, but I had turned 
and re-turned them over and over again for many weeks—I 
cannot tell you how many; but I remember when I first took 
upon myself the important work, the starlings were building in 
the barn roof, and when I turned them over for the last time, 
they were popping large worms down the wide throats of their 
noisy youngsters. No life would come ont of the shells. Frank 
said they had been dipped in hot water, or pricked through 
with a pin, or some one had played Columbus with them to a 
purpose.” 


‘Your wisdom was at fault, Emily, for once; a few fresh 
eggs from the nearest farm would have done better for you, 
better for my poor hen.” 

“But what a mouegrel tribe they would have been—all colours 
and shapes. I do not like common barndoor fowls ; they may 
be all very well about cottages, but in a poultry-yard devoted to 
their use, they should be all of a sort, and of one colour.” 

“They would have made a settlement for you, a nursery in 
which to rear delicate birds, all of one colour, and so nearly re- 
sembling each other that you could not distinguish one from 
the others, if that is your desire. I would rather have the 
beauty of strong young life, than that of plumege apart from 
strength. I am afraid that many would rathey their white birds 
were delicate of constitution, than betray one coloured feather. 
And then, too, the blame of failure is ofien thrown upon the 
hen or the eggs, when in truth it rests with ourselves. We 
cannot let well alone, we go groping about the nest, it is never 
deep enough, or soft enough, and we irritate the poor bird, 
until in disgust at our proceedings she forszkes her eggs—per- 
haps if we are fortunate to hide away her nest, and bring home, 
to our delight, such a brood of chickens as could not have been 
if our curious eyes and busy fingers had intermeddled with her. 
Fowls of all kinds are very distrustful of human help; by long 
patience, gentle tones, and quiet movements, do we alone win 
their confidence, and even then they are apt to regard us ag 
giant marauders, taking our spoils after a wholesale fashion, 
and no outrage which the strong ever perpetrate on the weak 
is equal to stealing away the eggs from a secret nest. My 
wonder neyer is, that there are so few chickens hatched, but 
that there areso many. We nurse end coddle, and shelter our 


| sitting hens from a drop of rain, a breath of fresh air, ora 


glimpse of sunshine, as though these powers were set to fight 
against our success, and yet we know that the rain often drips 
through the blackbird’s nest, and the long grass and dead fern 


But many think that they can do 
I have seen poor hens shut up 


little ones come and thrive. 
better than work with Nature. 


| in little dark places, deprived of their daily walk and bath, with 


food to eat and water to drink, but no space in which to use 
their limbs. A weary three weeks they must have, a sad ne- 


all the way of their life bright and glad. The healthy chick 
comes with gladness into the world, and of all sufferers they 


‘‘ Really, Clara, I never thought there was any need to con- 
sult their feelings and inclinations. Iused to think if a hen 
wanted chicks she would hatch them in any place, and under 
any circumstances. I know now to my cost she will not always 
do so.”’ 

‘‘And suppose that she would, in what condition would she 
be when her three weeks’ imprisonment was over? Would the 
dark airless nest have given, or kept, an appetite? And with 
its loss surely health and spirits, and warmth would have fled. 
Then wonder would be expressed that the poor bird grown 
tame and quiet, did not teach her chicks to play. How little do 
the wisest know of the ailments of birds, and yet we all know 
that a vigorous healthy growth can only be produced under the 
happiest circumstances; therefore, we are diverging in no wrong 
path when we surround our poultry with what is needful for 
pleasure and comfort.” 

‘‘ No wonder Frank and I failed. I musi own we thought 
more of our new poultry-yard than our poultry, but we tried 
over and over again. We had a sitting of Dorkings, and were 
lucky enough to get a hen to sit them; she did well, and 
our expectations ran high; the proper time passed, the shells 
remained unsnipped, though we could feel the throb of life 
beating strong within the eggs when they were held in the 
palm of the hand. Some one told Frank they were too dry, 
and if left to their fate would all perish in the shell, so a gallon 
wetering-can filled with tepid water was brought, and its con- 
tents poured over them; the water ran in little rivulets all 
among the white eggs, and settled in a pool in the hollow of the 
nest, and Lthought surely they would be drowned. It did no 
good; when morning came they lay a cruel sight, all dead, some 
in the shell, some out. It was a great disappointment to be so 
near to success, and yet to fail. Frank declared that he would 
have the next batch brought in-doors, and sit up with them all 
night, but he would save them. Our next were Hamburghs, from 
the breezy Yorkshire moors. They promised well; night after 
night we held them before the lamp to make sure they were not 
deceiving us; all were dark, not one remaining clear; seven- 
teen of them had the big Cochin, and we had left her in a 
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moveable nest of her own choosing out in the poultry-yard. A 
long dry season was broken up by @ thunderstorm, which 
threatened to leave a rainy night; fearing for the safety of our 
coming chicks, we took nest and eggs and hen into the poultry 
house. I felt glad to think all night they were safe from harm. 
Next day the Cochin was found comfortably squatted on the 
very spot where her nest had stood before being moved, not in 
the least caring for the falling rain, and her eggs were forsaken, 
they had been cold for hours. She never took to them again. 
We had no need to sit up all night. A week after our dis- 
appointment reached its height, we had what was said to be a 
Brahma hen hatching eight Brahma eggs. Frank was in Ire- 
land, andI was determined they should not be in any way 
played with; they skould do as chickens did iu the days of our 
grandmothers, find their way unaided into the world, the strong 
shonld live, and the weak die; better to doso at once than after 
eating eggs and bread for weeks. Ah, me! Your little four- 
year- -old namessk ce, Clara, came to me one morning with her 
pinafore held tight, exclaiming, ‘Oh! Aunt Emily, your 
great yellow hen has laid such a lot of soft yellow eggs, only 
see.’ They were my long-expected chicks; her small fingers 
had stolen them from their sleepy mother, and grasped them 
much too tightly ; five were dead, she had but six; the one re- 
maining would not die, though I mnch wished it would, but for 
months trotted on the sheltered side of its mother like 2 March 
lamb. If was ell over with bird hatching. I sent the unused 
eggs into the kitchen for the cook, but she looked at them, 
smnelled at them, and was quite sure they would not do for 
cakes or pnddings they were not fresh enough. Frank says 


‘he will try again.’ I hope not.’’—Mavp. 


EXPORTING FOWLS. 


Dozine the past three months I have received many American 
orders for fowls, and though I shall be able to supply very few 
if any of them, I have had to make inquiries on the subject in 
consequence, the results of which may be useful, and save some 
time and trouble to other readers of ‘‘our Journal,’’ who may 
be desirous of supplying the American market. 

There is only one line of steamers I believe, the Guion, which 
takes live birds, and the vessels of which sail every Wednesday. 
As far as I can ascertain, the most convenient plan is to em- 
ploy the American-European Express Agency, of Messrs. Staveley 


arrangements for care and feeding, and, in fact, take the sole 
charge of the birds from Liverpool, if delivered to them car- 
riage free, by Tuesday afternoon, with all advice and instruc- 
tions 2 post before. 

The freight and charges from Liverpool can, if desired, be 
carried forward to consignee, in which case 4 small per-centage 
extra is charged on account of the risk. The mortality is, 
however, on the average very small. The freight and charges 
to New York will vary from about 35s. to £2 103s., for a pen of 
three fowls, according to their size. 

The birds should be sent in strong wooden pens or coops of 
proper size, with the top of a good slope to throw off wet, and 
only open in front. There should be fastened at the top of the 
open side a strong piece of canvas, to draw down in bad weather. 
The fioor ought to be a few inches above the ground, and 
slightly sloping, and handles for lifting must also be provided. 
The size for three birds msy vary from 2 to 2} feet square, ac- 
cording to the breed, and the front is, of course, to be 80 
arranged that the floor can be scraped easily. 

Tne food of sea-going birds I find is usually mixed witha 
portion of sand to assist digestion. 

The customs duty levied at New York is 20 per cent., ad 
valorem, on the actual price of the fowls, and a very stringent 
declaration of the real value is required if declared by the con- 
Signer; but if the purchaser resides near New York, it may be 
best to let him declare the value, which may be done. This 
heavy duty is most oppressive, and endeavours are being made 
now to reduce or remove it, as being a great hindrance to the 
improvement of poultry in the United States. I believe Ame- 
rican fanciers are not without hope these efforts in favour of 2 
free trade in fancy fowls may be successful.—L. WRIGHT. 


CURE FOR ROUP. 

Tuts deadly disease is of euch continual interest to all fanciers 
that I have thought it well to copy, for English readers, a new 
prescription fram the New York Poultry Bulletin. S 
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think this hot weather (it is 92° in the shade with me), an odd 
time to mention roup, but I think differently ; the first change 
of weather will be s0 sudden a transition that many severe 
cases may be expected. 

The prescription consists of:one ounce balsam of copaiba 
and one drachm piperine made into sixty pills. They should 
be enclosed in gelatine capsules, or the medicine will be very 
difficult to administer. Two or three capsules or pills are to 
be given daily, and the head and eyes washed with a solution 
of a teaspoonful of sugar of lead to a pint of water. 

This remedy appears to me extremely likely to be effectual ; 
and Mr. M. W. Lawrence, who gives it, states that he has used 
it in over a hundred cases with complete success.—L. WRIGHT. 


WESTWARD HO! POULTRY SHOW. 


ALTHOUGH under @ disadvantage from being held so far from the 
majority of poultry-breeders, the Westward Ho Exhibition has gradu- 
ally increased in importance, until the Show this year was a most 
creditatle one. The increase in the number of visitors from year to 
year is really surprising—so much so, indeed, that it was calculated 
that from ten to twelve thousand persons were on the grounds at one 
time. The Show is held close to the beach, and the natural beauty of 
the coast, and the gaiety and fashion of those who attended, rendered 
it most attractive. The general arrangements were most creditable. 
Although a matter for which the committee could not be blamed, we 
think it well to call attention toa mistake in the arrangements of the 
railway companies that cannot be otherwise than most prejudicial to 
their own interests, and which may well exasperate the owners of 
valuable show birds. We allude to the folly we have so frequently 
exposed of placing show poultry and show dogs in the same yan during 
transit. In the present case, a fox terrier, the breed of all others 
which is the most prone to commit mischief, tore to pieces her own 
basket, and then ate away the basket containing some valuable fancy 
Pigeons, killing two pairs of birds that it would have been difficult to 
replace on any terms. In the case at Bideford, luckily the journey 
was completed bzfore all the mischief that might have been done was 
“Ti we'd 
had to go another mile or two farther, not one would have been left ;” 
and for the information of onr readers we may mention that the 
Pigeons’ basket being once broken, it was most fortunate that ont of 
twelve pairs only two pairs were sacrificed, for, but for this timely dis- 


| covery, all would beyond question have been destroyed. The tents for 


. Je 1, 
sme may | Coombe, Abbotsham (Moscovy). 


both were yery superior, and every attention was paid to the welfare 


: | of all th i xhibited. Th king of the birds 1 
and Co., the Temple, Dale Street, Liverpool, who will make all | Sears Pen yee neon ie a ar 


carried out with promptitude. 

First-rate Grey Dorkings were shown, and among the White 
Dorkings were a few isolated specimens of extraordinary worth. 
Brahmas were poor, but Cochins and Game fowls were much better 
than had been previously exhibited in this district. Hamburghs did 
not reach our expectations, but some good Polands were to be met 
with. The class for the best Barndoor cock and hen brought together 
a most incongruous though large entry, and in this, as also in the 
“ Any other Variety” class, some unusually good Malays were entered. 
There was a class for ‘‘ chickens of any breed” of the current year, 
in which some of the most forward specimens we have seen this sea- 
son were competing. The first prize in this class went to Duckwings, 
the second to a pen of good Partridge-feathered Cochins, and the third 
to Light Brahmas. It is evident that a gzeat advantage arises from 
the mildness of the early months of the year in this neighbourhood, 
and the development that ensues is rapid, from the chickens not 
meeting those sudden checks from change of atmosphere, which, to the 
sorrow of too many breeders in the northern counties, cause mal- 
formations cf the extremities. 


DorxinGs.—Coloured.—1, Mrs. A. C. Thynne, Penstowe, Stratton. 2, Rev. G. 
F. Hodson, North Petherton. 8, Mrs. P. Cofiin, Peppercombe. he, Miss J. Mil- 
wood, Newton St. Loe, BristoL White.—1l and 2, W. Pickard, Hartland. 35— 
Hammett, Bideford. Spaxisn—l, S. R. Harris, Cusgarne, near St. Day. 2, G. 
Tonkin, Bristol. 3,3. Joce, Bideford. c, Mrs. E. Smith, Camplehay, Tavistock ; 
FE. Brewer, Lostwithiel. Gsme.—i, G. S. Cruwys, Cruwys Morchard. 2,S. R. 
Higham, Morcbard Bishop. 3, J. Westacot tt, Burnstaple. he, J. Boyles, Barn- 
staple; Gs S. Crawys (2); R. ‘Stephens, Tifracombe; S. R. Higham. \CHIN- 
Curva.—ti, F. Brewer. 2 and 3, W. S. Trewin, Kilihampton. he, J. Long, 
Plymouth. c, aoET J. Milward. Branmas.—l, Mrs. A. C. Thynne. 3, — 
Gordon, Insto 8, Mrs. E. Smith. HAMBURGHS. —Gold-spangled—1, "SR. 
Harris. 2,58. Woodman, Barnstaple. 8, J. Oliver, Bideford. Gold-pencilled.— 
1,S. R. Harris. 2 and 3, J. W. Banbury, Bude, Cornwall. Silver-spangled.— 
1, S. R. Harris. 25. Woodley, Stratton. 3, L. Withecombe, Buekland Brewer. 
Silver-pencilled—1, S. R Harris, 2, er, Abbotsham. 8, J. Walt 
Bideford. EOUKNDS= —1l, T. Jacobs. 2, Miss Webber, Exeter. 38, Mr: 
B.rspoor.—l and 2, D. Barrable, Paize, Bude. 8, A. Trewin. 
combe. c, W. Birdwood, Glenburnie, ANY OTHER Vanrety.—l, H. Li 
Newport (White Spanish). 2, Mrs, E. Smith (Créve-Ceur). 3,5. Veale, Lang- 
tree Village (Malays). he, i. Francis; G. Britton, Bishop’s Tawton, near 
Barnstaple; R. Mitchell, Bideford. c, F. Glover, Bridgerule; J. F. Yelland, St. 
Giles, near ners Torrington ; G. H. Hackwill, Collacoitt, Langtree ; W. Trewin. 


eworthy, 


Cock.—1, . Harris. 9,” W. Masland, ‘Milverton, Somerset. 3, J. Heale, 
Chickens.—1, S. R. Higham. 2 and 8, J. N. Nicholls. Tie, Mrs. Gordon; N. 
Treleyen ; Mrs. P. Coffin. Bantams. — Game. —1, W. How. 2, S. Wood- 


man. 8, E. A. Bazeley, Bideford. ¢, C. Veal. Any other Variety —l, Rev. G. 
¥. Hodson (Gold-laced). 2and8, G. S. Cruwys (Blacks and Gold- laced). es Ss. 
oodman. GuryEA Fowrs.—l, J.S. Snow. Instow. 2, Miss S. H. Northeo! 7 
Upton Pynes. 3, Mrs. P. Coffin. Dtcss. —l, T. E. Hawken. 2, S. R. Harris. 
Heul, Parkham. Common, or any other sort—L and 8, Miss Turner, 

2, Miss Webber, Excier (Carolina). GEESE. 
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—1l, 2, and 8, J. Heal. hc, L. Withecombe; J.Sanders. Turxeys.—l, Mrs. 


A.C. Thynne. 2,J. Heal. 3, W. Pridham. he, E. Smith. 


PIGEONS. 

Carriers.—l, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 2, J. Chapple. Barns.—l, W. 
Westacott, jun. 2andhc,J.L. Smith. c, Messrs. J. & C. Bullen. Pourers.— 
1, H. Yardley. 2, Miss Macgregor. Fanraris.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J.T. Sleath. 
he, T. A. Pearce. Jacoprns—l, W. Westacott, jun. 2, No competition. 
TRUMPETERS.—l. J. A. Sleath. 2, W. Masland, Milverton. c, H. Yardley. 
TusmLers.—l, H. Yardley. 2, W. Westacott, jun. Tursrrs.—tl, H. Yardley. 2, 
G. H. Gregory, Taunton. Nuns.—l, H. Yardley. 2, Messrs. J. & C. Bullen. 
Common.—1, H. Hearn, Beatord. 2, M. Olde, Diddis, Stratton. Exrra.—t,J.5. 
Sleath. 2, J. Chapple. Y 


Rappits.—1, H. J. Parsons. 
Miss S. H. Northcote. 


The Judge was Edward Hewitt, Esq., of Sparkbrook, Birmingham, 


2, S. Vinnicombe. 3,J.Darch, Bideford. he. 


HASLINGDEN POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue following awards were made at this Show, held on the 21st 
inst. :— 

Cocuins.—Buffi—l1 and 2, W. A. Taylor. he, J. Sichel. Chickens.—1 and 
2, W. A. Taylor. lic, C. Sidgwick. Any other Colowr.—l, W. A. Taylor. 2 
Sichel. he, J. Robinson, jun. ; T. Stretch. Chickens.—l,G. Lamb. 2, C. 
wick. Braumas.—Dark.—l, J. H. Pickles. 2, E. Leech. he,H. Lacy. Chickens. 
land2, W.A. Taylor. hc, E. Leech; G. Anderton: W. Harvey. Dorxkincs.— 
1, J. Stott. 2, J. Watts. Chickens.—l, J. Stott. 2, F. & C. Haworth. he, T. 
Briden ; T. Statter. Frencn Fowxs.—l.H. Beldon. 2.J. Watts. SPANISH.— 
L1F& é. Haworth. 2, C. W. Brierley. he,H.B.Smith; H.Beldon. Chickens. 
—1. C. W. Brierley. 2, H. Beldon. hic, E. Brown. GawE.—l and 2, 0. W. 
Brierley. Single Cock.—l and 2,C. W. Brierley. he, T. Statter. Local Prize. 
—1, A. Sutherland. 2, Eastwood & Hindle. ¢, J. Smith. IBURGHS.—Gold- 
SCOT H. Pickles. 2,S. Smith. lc. H.Beldon. c, J. Andrew. Chickens. 


—l, J. Wrighley. 2, H. Beldon. he, H. Pickles. c, W. S. Schofield. Si 

pencilled Fk ve . 2,H.Beldon. hc andc, H.Pickles. Chickens. 
—1 and 2, H. Pick .—1, N. Marlor. 2, J. Newton. ihc, W. 
Driver. c, H. Pickles. 2, E. Brierley. Silver- 


spangled.—l. H. Beldon. 5 
Pickles. 2, J. Fielding. he, G. & J. Duckworth. c¢, 
Marlor. 2. S. Sidgwick. hc, Mason & Walker. 
2, Mason & Walker. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1,H.Beldon. 2, W. Harvey. he, T. 
Dean; H. B. Smith. Bantams.—Game.—l, T. Sharples. 2, W. F. Entwisle. 
Single Cock.—1, G. Haworth. 2, Harwood & Buckley. hc, W. F. Entwisle. Any 
other Variety—l, J. Walker. 2,8. & BR. Ashton. hc, J. Watts. TurKe 
land 2, EB. Leech. he, C. W. Brierley. GrzsE.—l, E. Leech. Ducxs.—Ayles- 
bury.—1, FE. Leech. 2, R. A. Wild, Rowen.—l, E. Leech. 2, T. Statter, jun. Any 
other Varicty.—1. C. W. Brierley. 2, H. B. Smith. hc,S. & R. Ashton; C. W. 
Brierley ; T. Statter, jun. 
PIGEONS. 


_ Carriers.—l and he, E, Horner. 2, H. Yardley. Toumsiers.—l, J. Ficld- 
ing,jun. 2,E.Horner. hic, J. Fielding; W. Harvey (2). B 1, E. Horner. 
2, H. Yardley. hc, E Horner; J. Fielding, jun. c, W. Harvey. Owxs.—l, J. 
Fielding, jun. 2, W. Harvey. hic, J. Fielding; J. Hawley. Cropprrrs.—l, E. 
Horner. 2, W. Harvey. hc, E. Horner; W. Harvey; J.Hawley (2). F. AILS. 
—1, W. Harvey. 2, E. Horner. he, E. Horner; H. Yardley. Tursits.—l, E. 
Horner. 2,J. Fielding. hc, E. Horner; F.Moore. Dracoons.—l, H. Yardley. 
2,T. H. Frean. he, W. Harvey. c, J. Watts. TrompreTers.—l, E. Horner. 
2, J. Hawley. he, W. Harvey. Jacopins.—l. EB. Horner. 2, W. Harvey. lic, F. 
Horner; J. Hawley. ANrWERPS.—1l, E. Horner. 2, S. Fletcher. hic, H. 
Yardley (2); J. Oldvoyd (2); J. Watts; J. Hawley. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, J. 
Hawley. 2, H. Yardley. he, W. Harvey; E. Horner (2). Locan Prizes.—l, J. 
Hamilton. 2,J. Kemp. he, J. Hamilton; H. Madden. 


ng. 1, H. 
ielding, Bla 1,N. 
Chickens.—1, C. Sidgwick. 


Rapsirs.—Lop-cared.—l, C. Gravil,jun. 2,J.Boyle,jun. %e, W. Higham; F. 
Vaughan. Angora.—l, D. Kenyon. 2, J. Butterworth. Himalayan.—l, W. J. 
Butterworth. 2,A.L. Rawstron. le,J. Boyle,jun. <Any other Variety.—l, J. 
Lunn. 2, J. Butterworth. 

Jupers.—Poultry: Mr. R. Teebay and Mr. Hindson. 


Mr. Charlton. 


Pigeons : 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Ragerirs.—These, as a whole, were good, but I regret that not more 
than twenty-six were shown, and more ought to have been shown, 
seeing that four classes were given, and the prizes if not so valuable as 
at some shows, were suflicient to have attracted more entries. Few 
exhibitors are induced to enter their Rabbits solely because of the 
value of the prize, so long as it is adequate to pay all expenses if 
won. Honest judging, and great care taken of the specimens, are 
great inducements to exhibitors. The pens at this Show were large 
and well supplied with oats, straw, end hay, and I may add, as a hint 
to all committees, that the feeding is very important, considering the 
length of time some of the Rabbits are away from their hutches. In 
this instance some I know did not reach home until 6 p.a. on the day 
following the Show. Carrots and turnips are cheap encugh, in the ab- 
sence of oats, &e. 

The first-prize pair of Yellow and White Lop-eared, belonging to 
Mr. C. Grayil, of Thorne, fully deserved the position they took, being 
a splendid pair. A little more and equal sprinkling of the white would, 
perhaps, have rendered them more perfect. Length of ears, doe 
213 inches by 54 wide; buck, 21} inches by 5} wide. The second- 
prize pair from Mr. J. Boyle, jun., Blackburn, were Black and White ; 
a pair of Grey and White, of Mr. Walter, Higham, Middleton, and a 
pair of clear Fawn, sent by Mr. Vaughan, Market Hall, Birmingham, 
were also highly commended. The first-prize Angoras of Mr. D. 
Kenyon, St. Leger Yard, Accrington, were larger, perhaps, than the 
second-prize pair from Mr. J. Butterworth, Rochdale, but not so silky 
and long in the hair, and that is the important point with this variety. 
The first-prize pair of Himalayan from Mr. J. Butterworth were well 
marked, and as good in points as could be desired. The second-prize 
pair of Mr. Rawstron, Haslingdea, were a nice pair, and the highly- 
commended pair of Mr. James Boyle, I think, must have given the 
Judge a little trouble before arriving at his decision. Of the Silver- 


Greys in the ‘‘ Any other variety’ class, the first-prize pair from Mr. ] 


John Lunn, of Hull, were not so beantifully silvered as the second- 
prize pair from Mr. J. Butterworth, perhaps a little larger, and if only 
five months old, as stated, they were too young, perhaps, to be fully 
shaded or exhibited. The Judge, Mr. T. Charlton, 51, Trafalgar 
Street, Bradford, I think, may be commended for the justness of his 
awards, except where, I think, a little more careful handling of one or 
two of the specimens might have eansed the prize cards to have been 
fixed upon other pens. The exhibiting of Rabbits in pairs tests a 
man’s rabbitry, as single good ones can often be found, but to pair 
them with others equally good in all points is at times difficult. Again, 
all white Rabbits, as a rule, appear to disadvantage in pairs, especi- 
ally the Angora, not looking so clean as when alone. I hope Hasliag- 
den will find next year, with the care bestowed, that the Rabbits will 
appear in great numbers, and I trust this improvement upon last year 
will induce owners to send their specimens.—C. R. 


PONTEFRACT POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue thirteenth annual show of poultry took place in the park, on 
Thursday, July 21st, and the weather being all that could be desired, 
numbers came to witness the best show ever held in Pontefract. 

The Doriings were not numerous, but were in excellent condition 
for the time of year. The Spanish class was rather small, the first 
prize being taken by Mr. Newbitt, of Epworth, with a very good pen. 
The Cochins were an excellent lot, but greatly out of condition. The 
Brahma Pootra class was unusually large, and there was some diffi- 
culty in making the awards, owing to most of the birds being first-rate. 
The Hamburghs were not up to the mark. In the Game classes there 
was severe competition, a pen of Brown Reds from Mr. F. Sales, of 
Crowle, taking the first prize, as being the best pen in the show. The 
Game Bantams were rather large, but many of the best birds were not 
in condition. The chickens of 1870 were very numerous, the Society 
offering a much larger prize than for older birds. The first prize went 
to a pen of excellent Brown Reds. Below will be found a list of the 
successful competitors. 


Dorxixes.—l, J. Barraclouch, Ackworth. 2, 
Lodge. SranisH.—l, Messrs. Newbitt. 


W. B. Arundel, Transhelf 
2, Messrs. Pickard, Thorner. 


he, W. B. Turton, Ackworth. Cocur 1,{Miss A. Moxon, Pontefract. 
2. Messrs. Pickard. Branma Poorra.— wke, Womersley Park. 2, T. 
Addy, Askern. Hauburcus —Gold —1, J. Barraclough. 2, W. 


Sales, Crowle. 2, J. Greenough, Featherstone. 

BantTams.—Game.—l, J. Warrinder, Sandal-Magna. 
he, Lady Hawke. 
fract. ANY OTHER VARIETY—1, W. Doulty. Ackworth. 2, F. B. Brank, Camp- 
sall Hall. Chickens.—1, F. Sales. 2,— Pickard. he, F. B. Frank (2). Cock.— 
1, W. B. Taunton (Cochin-China). 2, F. Sales (Black-Red). Extra 2, Messrs. 
Newbitt (Spanish). Ducxs.—White.—1, Master W. Kenworthy, Ackworth. 
2, D. Longstaff, Monkroyd House. Rowen.—l and 2, Dr. Horsfall. Any other 
Variety. —1, E. Lord, East Hardwick. 2, G. Horsley. GErsE.—1l, E. Moore, 
Womersley. 2, J. Whittaker, Carlton. Turkeys.—l, T. Plethorpe, Carlton. 
2, Lady Hawke. Guinea Fowrs.—l, D. Longstaff. 2, C. Marshall, Peckfield. 


Judges.—Mr. 8. Robson, Brotherton, and Mr. J. Wright, Snaith. 
LIGURIANS IN JERSEY. 


I sHovtp be glad to know if any of your readers have noticed 
two things in connection with their bees that I have observed— 
viz., the late appearance and scarcity of drones. In my stocks, 
four in number, no drones appeared till the middle of June, 
and then only very sparingly, and even at the present time 
they are not in great force. This time last year the massacre 
of drones was in progress; this year I see no signs of its com- 
mencement. A gentleman here who has a very fine strong 
stock of beesin a Woodbury hive, has seen no drones till within 
a day or two. The boney harvest has not been by any means 
good here up to the present time, as will be seen when I state 
what my colonies have done. 

No. Lis a pure Liguriap, with a queen at the head which I 
procured last autumn; it was then very strong and well pro- 
visioned. Though it had thrown off three swarms, it came 
through the winter well, which was a very destructive one to 
bees here; many lost nearly all their stocks. In the spring 
they gave signs of swarming, so the super was put on, but 
they have neither gone into it nor swarmed. 

No. 2, bybridised Ligurians, located in a Neighbour’s im- 
proved cottage hive. Thiscontains a swarm of last year, which 
threw off a maiden swarm, was weak in the spring, but soon 
became very strong. The bells were put on, and the bees took 
possession, but did ro work. Finding that the bells did not 
give them room enough, and that they were still likely to swarm, 
I put an adapting board on and a Woodbury super, taking care 
to wrap it up with non-conducting material; the bees began to 
work almost at once. They have constructed plenty of comb, 
but seem unable to find much honey, the long drought having 
had the effect of making the number of flowers less than usual. 
At one time honey-gathering went on very fast, but has almost 
stopped lately. 
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No. 3, a maiden swarm of lest year, located in a Woodbury, 
came through the winter well; at the head of this is my original 
Italian queen. They went into the super June 16th, and for 
some time worked fast; they have filled up the bars with comb, 
but now seem unable to get honey to finish filling the cells; 
they have only admittance to five bars. The hive is very full 
of bees, and the queen breeding fast. 

No. 4 is a stock obtained by uniting two lots of driven bees 
together last autumn; at their head is a fine hybrid Ligurian 
queen. These wintered in two nucleus boxes placed side by 
side, but they only filled one with comb in the autumn. They 
came through the winter well, and are now fairly etrong, but 
have neither swarmed nor supered. This lattribute to their not 
making use of the second nucleus box till Eshifted half the combs 
and bees into it at the beginning of June. Strange to say, they 
have built no drone comb, and there is not a drone to be seen 
in the hive. I hope still that I shall get my supers finished, 
and that when the heath comes into full flower there will be a 
change for the better.—D. D. B. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


SWELLED Hocks (J. H.).—There are two causes to which swelled hocks 
may be attributed. The first is weakness, and may be the result of over- 
growth, or insufficient or improper food. The other is improper flooring. 
The treatment for the first is to feed well and judiciously, giving plenty 
of grit and green food; above all, in such cases, we recommendg the use of 
Sussex ground oats. The only outward application is iodine. The 
remedy for the other, if the flooring is wood, brick, stone, or asphalt, 
is to remove it and substitute earth. Not only is there always damp from 
each of the floors we have mentioned, but from the hard non-yielding 
surface the toes are kept constantly stretched out, and thelegis for hours 
2 a strained and unnatural position. The overgrowth cures itself every 

ay. 


Pouttry, &c., Dyine (B. C.).—At first sight we shouid pronounce your 
case one of poison, and the reason why some died while others escaped 
would be easily found—all did not eat it. You do not, however, believe 
in the poison. We fancy the pepper has been administered too freely. 
We are not friendly to pepper. We have given peppercorns advantage- 
ously sometimes, but never pepper itself. If your fields are like ours, 
the birds would get little from them. They would more likely want 
cooling than heating things. Have you hadanythundershowers? They 
will sometimes cause all youcomplainof. Young Turkeys are very prone 
to disease very closely akin to, if not identical with the roup, and they are 
spiritless creatures, giving up directly they are attacked. Their eyes 
swell, they refuse food, and die. Fowls and Partridges would catch it. 
Guinea fowls seldom do. It is always a bad plen to keep Turkeys and 
fowls together if it can be avoided. We believe it to be a case of poison 
from your description. Ifitis not, it must be either from sudden and 
violent rainfall or fromroup. We advise you, if you can, another time 
to keep the Turkeys and fowisapart. Give the former onion tops chopped 
fine and mixed with their food. Avoid pepper for them all. When fail- 
ing give them beer to drink, and let them have camphor in their water. 
There is nothing better for Turkeys and Pea fowls, if they eppeer droop- 
ing, than to give them two or three pills of camphor, each the size of a 
garden pea. 


KEEPING GEESE (S. Y.).—For breeding, not more than three Geese to 
one gander must be kept, and their breeding powers continue undiminished 
until more than twenty years old. They require a wide range, affording 
plenty of grass and still water. The goose-house for the four should not 
be less than 8 feet long by 6 feet wide, and high enough for a man to 
stand in upright. A smooth floor of brick and good ventilation are 
necessary. Over the floor a little clean straw should be spread every 
second day, after removing that previously used, and washing down the 
floor. A compartment about 23 feet square should be assigned to each 
Goose for laying and sitting, and when one is hatching the gander and 
other Geese must be shut out from her. Wherever a Goose lays her first 
egg she is very pertinacions in there depositing the remainder. The 
Toulouse Goose is 2 very good layer, but rarely requires to sit, and, if she 
does, is 2 very bad mother. Where laying Geese are kept together, and 
they are liable to interrupt each other, remove the eggs daily, and mark 
on each the day it was laid. They will continue good for three weeks; 
but the freshest eggs should be sat upon. If the Geese keep well to their 
separate nests let the eggs remain. March and early April is the best 
period for goslings to be hatched in. 


Buiack SPEcKS oN AYLESBURY Docx’s Bint (4ylesbury Duck).—We 
doubt whether you will by any means get rid of the black specks. They 
are very common, and by no means a sign of impurity or degeneracy of 
breed. They can be rubbed out with pumice-stone, but they often bleed, 
and the remedy is worse than the disease. There is a sort of sand or 
grit in Buckinghamshire, which is said to exercise a beneficial infinence 
on the bills of the Ducks. We do not belieye anything will remove the 
black spots. Your feeding is very good, and the birds will yet increase 
iaeient. You are fixing a great task when you seek to attain 18 lbs. 

6 pair. 


HATCHING ARTIFICIALLY (4 Recent Subscriber).—Whateyer the source 
of heat, the temperature needed is the same, and in answer to your query 
we cannot do better than give the following extract from our “ Poultry- 
Keeper’s Manual: ”—‘ Anything will make a hatching-machine in which 
the temperature can be kept regularly at 104° or 105°. The commonest 
kitchen oven partly filled with dry sand, and kept at that temperature, 
will unfailingly hatch eggs. It can be done with greater certainty where 
gas can be made use of. Hatching is too often to the amateur what 
marriage is sxid to be toa man—then his troubles begin. He cannot 
make 2 mother, An incubator is useful in hot weather as a means of 
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providing every hen with 2 large brood of chickens, but the artificia? 
mother is not equal to 2 good motherly hen.” 


CANKER IN Youne PrcEons, &c. (A Constant Subscriber).—Apply ® 
strong solution of alum tothe mouths and throats of the birds twice a-day 
with a feather. It may arise from bad constitution, or the parents eating 
dirt with their food, or drinking bad water. Sand on the floor frequently 
changed would tend to diminish, and not encourage, vermin. 


Drrep AsH LEAVES AS PROVENDER FOR Cows IN WINTER (S.).—We 
have made inqniry amongst our country correspondents as to gathering 
and drying the leaves of the ash for winter use, but we cannot learn that 
the practice has ever been adopted in England. The ash plants from 
which the leaves are taken must be injured in consequence, and, there- 
fore, we cannot recommend the practice except where an ash coppice is 
to be destroyed. It is perfectly right to endeavour to increase the 
amount of fodder fcr the ensuing winter, and we intend, amongst other 
things, to give our cows a quantity of cut straw mixed with other 
materials from the miller, and to steam the whole, avoiding as far as 
possible everything likely to give the milk a taste. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending July 26th. 


THERMOMETER. 
ee BAROMETER. ie Earth. sare. Ieee 
Max. Min Max. | Min. 1ft. | 2ft. 

Wed... 20 | 3).159 | 30.099 | 89 51 72 638 | W. -00 
Thurs.. 21 | 30.095 | 30.043 | 90 50 72 63 Ww. 00 
Fii.. .. 22 | 80.109 | 30.079 | 91 57 72 G4 | N.E. | .00 
Sat. ... 23 | 30.061 | 29957 | 82 59 73 64 E. .09 
Sun... 24 | 29.946 | 29.792 | 84 6) 70 64 S.H. .00 
Mon... 25 | 29.789 | 29.725 | 87 55 69 64 S.E. ‘26 
Tues. . 26 | 29.859 | 29.846 | 81 58 66 64 Ss. -02 

Mean... | 33.002 | 29.934 | 86.29 | 55.71 | 70.57 | 63.71} .. 0.28 


20.—Fine ; exceedingly fine; clear and fine at night. 
21.—Very fine; fine and very hot; clear and fine. 
22.—Exceedingly fine; very fine; fine, starlight. 
23.—Very fine; exceedingly fine; fine and clear. 
24.—Cloudy but fine; very fine; clear and fine. 
25.—Fine but overcast; very fine; clear and fine. 
26.—Thundersiorm ; overcast, very damp; fine. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Joty 27. 


VERY little variation is to be noticed here, for although thereis a large 
influx of soft fruit, the market is well attended by buyers to clear it 


away. The demand for hothouse produce, however, has much fallen off, 

the London season being over. In the Potato market we find a difficulty 

in meeting with good rounds, but kidney sorts are abundant and good. 

FRUIT. 

8d. 8. d s.d. 8s. d 

Apples............}8ieve 1 6to2 0O| Mulberries........ quart 0 Oto0 0 

Apricots .. doz. 2 0 4 0O| Nectarines. wee 6020 

Cherries... lbs 20 165 ASX0 710 0 

Chestnuts. 00 00 5 0 15 0 
20 40 00 09 
370 5°10 20 380 
30 60 Barbee et) 
00 00 oo a0 
0 9 1 O| Quinces... oz. 00 00 
0 4 O 6) Raspberries . ib. 08 O06 
2 0 6 0| Strawberries BM 6 5 
8 6 4 0 00 160 
80 50 10 20 

VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes . to to 

ue eer 

Beans, Kidne: 

Broad 
Beet, Red. 


Broccoli.. 
Brussels Sprouts..} sieve 
Cabbage............ 

Capsicums .. 
Carrots..... 
Cauliflower. 
Gelery........c00. 
Coleworts..doz. bunches 


Rhubarb..........bundle 
Savoys. So 

Sea-kale. 
Shallots . 
Spinach ... 
Tomatoes 
Turnips . 
Vegetable 


E 

©. 

i 
MPOCOCHNOOHNOOHOONIWH MO 6D 
CMWMDMOORMOMOROSOOSOSOSOSO™ 
NOCCOBHANAROONSOOCHHADAM 
eocoocoomescscmescoocosooom 


ROH DOSCOCOHARHODOROMHON 
SEnmoomocococcocowoRoNoome 
CH WSOOCSCSSOS OO HHOODORHO” 
ScooMSSOSSONMSCOMOOSONGA 


TTOWS,..d0z. 


POULTRY MARKET.—Joty 27. 


PrIcES gradually diminish, and will do so fora short time. We are led 
by the change that is coming over the trade to think ef Grouse; and 
then we shall drift on to Michaelmas. 


8s. d. s.d. s.d. 9s. d. 
Large Fowls.......... 3 6t0 4 0] Guinea Fowls........0 0t0 0 0 
Smaller ditto . --8 0 8 6] Pigeons .... -@ 09 
Chickens ..... «»2 0 2 6 | Rabbits...... -14 16 
Dueks ..... 20 2 6 | Wild ditto .. -08 0.9 
Geese..... «5 6 6 0} Hares ..ccscccceeres 0 0 0 8 
TurkeyS ceecesseeee» 0 O O O| Partridges ..-...-..0 0 0 0 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Tempera-| Rainin| gon Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
retin Wes. AUGUST 4—10, 1870. ture near London. |, eae Hises, | Seta. | Rises. | Sets. Age. pene ou 
i Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. |m. h.|m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| Days. | m. 8. 
4 TH Stafford Horticultural Show. 75.9 | 50.6 | 62.8 17 B80 af4 | 41af7)| after. | 10af1l »)) 5 5L | 216 
5 F East Neuk of Fife Horticultural Show. 74.5 | 50.9 | 62.7 19 81 4/40 7/24 2 11 8 5 46 | 217 
6 |S DvuxKE oF EDINBURGH Born, 1844. 73.2 | 50.8 | 62.0 21 33 4/38 7/40 3] morn. 9 5 39 | 218 
7 =| Sun | 8 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 74.6 | 50.9 | 62.7 16 85 4/36 7/53 4/18 O 10 5 33 | 219 
8 M Length of day 14h. 58m. 74.5 | 49.4 | 61.9 18 86> 4/84 7/56 5| 4 1 11 5 25 | 220 
9 Tu ¥ i 74.9 | 49.6 | 62.2 16 384/82 7/47 Gi 1 2 12 5 17 | 221 
10 |W Anniversary Meeting of Royal reeeiate 75.1 | 51.9 | 63.5 19 40 S48 72% v6 8 13 5 8 | 222 
ociety. 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 74.6°, and its night 


temperature 50.6°. 
1.08 inch. 


The greatest heat was 93°, on the 10th, 1842; and the lowest cold 85°, on the 4th, 1865. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


PEA CULTURE. 


obtaining a supply of Peas as early in the 
season as possible, that any mode of cultiva- 
tion tending to do away with the feeling of 
uncertainty respecting the success of the 
first sowings is worthy of attention. I will 
therefore describe, long before such sowings 
should be made, a method by which I have 
been very successful. 

A mode of culture now somewhat obsolete, 
but which, notwithstanding its speculative character, has 
still its advocates, was to make the first sowing in Novem- 
ber, some sowing on a warm sheltered border, while others 
having greater resources sowed a double quantity—half on 
the south side of a wall and half in a more exposed situa- 
tion. In mild winters the sowing on the warm sheltered 
border would grow so fast, and become so tender, that the 
first sharp frost would be sure to destroy it. A row or two 
in the open ground, across one of the garden squares, had 
a much greater chance of success. This success, however, 
was never certain; even if the Peas escaped the ravages of 
the mice and the tender attentions of the sparrows—to say 
nothing of the operations of snails, which, concealed from 
view, made their Christmas dinner off the abundance of 
rich succulent matter with which the gardener had so 
abundantly stored their winter quarters—the chilly blasts 
of lingering winter or tardy spring frequently destroyed 
the young plants. 

The way in which I have avoided all this uncertainty 
and loss has been by sowing in boxes made in the following 
manner :—Some half-inch deal boards, 9 inches wide, were 
sawn in halves, and cut into lengths of 3 feet for the 
sides, and smaller lengths of 5 inches for the ends; these 
were nailed together, and thus a number of narrow frames 
were formed, each measuring 4 inches wide, 4} inches 
deep, and 3 feet long. Pieces of board were next cut of a 
suitable size to form a bottom to each frame. The loose 
bottom boards were ranged side by side on a warm sheltered 
border, and the frames placed on them, and filled with rich 
soil, in which the Peas were sown in the second week in 
January. I may say I was pleased with the plan so far, 
but then came the thought, “ How about the mice and 
sparrows?” ‘True, I could defy the sparrows by placing 
some netting over the boxes; but then netting is no pro- 
tection against mice, and I began to fear for the result, 
when I suddenly remembered that I had nearly 100 feet of 
glass on hand, in squares 94 by 73 inches, just a handy 
size for the purpose. Nothing could be better; the entire 
surface of the soil in the boxes was at once covered with 
the sheet glass, which not only protected the Peas, but the 
soil was warmed by the sun heat it transmitted, and the 
seed vegetated very quickly. The glass was allowed to 
remain till it was fairly lifted up by the young growth, 
when it was removed, and laid flat on the soil over 
another crop which had, meanwhile, been sown in the 
open garden. As crop followed crop, the glass was kept 
constantly in use with the best possible results. The 
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mice were decidedly puzzled, traces of them were visible 
at places along the edges of the glass where they had 
tried to burrow underneath, but the labour was evidently 
too great for one night’s work, and before the next night 
the holes were filled up and traps set. Should any of 
your readers adopt this means of protection (and I would 
strongly recommend it to all whose crops suffer from the 
depredations of sparrows and mice), they will find the size 
of squares I have mentioned the best for laying lengthwise 
over rows of Peas. 

When the drills are drawn, if the soil is found to be at 
all dry, it is necessary to give a thorough watering after 
the Peas are sown before laying on the glass. If the glass 
is used for the summer sowings it must be removed imme- 
diately after the young growth becomes visible, as the sun 
is then so powerful that it will burn the tops of the young 
plants if they be suffered to come in contact with the 
glass. 
~ ‘To return to the first crop in the boxes. When the glass 
was taken off, as the plants were somewhat tender and, 
consequently, likely to suffer from frost, stumps were 
driven in the ground on each side of the boxes, and some 
slight poles laid across and nailed to the tops of the stumps, 
thus forming a light framework a few inches above the 
Peas, on which a couple of thatched hurdles were placed 
nightly and during snowy weather. As an instance of the 
utility of the thatched hurdles, I may mention a fall of 
snow 2 inches deep on the night of March 12th ; the morn- 
ing of the 13th being clear and bright, the hurdles with 
their load of snow were lifted off, and so the Peas enjoyed 
the genial sunshine while other things were buried under’ 
the snow. 

The spring of this year was so cold and changeable that 
the Peas were not turned out of the boxes till April 1st, 
when a narrow trench was made to which they were taken 
one by one, the loose bottoms removed, and the sides, 
after a slight shake, lifted up, leaving the Peas in the trench, 
where the lengths were fitted against each other, form- 
ing one long row. The soil was a mass of roots, so that 
the wooden sides were drawn off without any mishap. 

After the Peas were planted out the frames were again 
placed on their moveable bottoms, filled with soil in which 
some dwarf Kidney Beans were sown, and set under the 
stage of a vinery at work. In six days the cotyledons 
were to be seen forcing their way through the soil, and the 
young plants were at once taken out of the vinery, and the 
boxes once more occupied their original position. The 
Beans were protected for awhile at night by the hurdles, 
and at length turned out in a warm border. Thus 
two early crops were obtained by means of these useful 
boxes. 

In concluding this paper, a few remarks on Pea-culture 
generally may not be out of place. One of the chief points 
is the maintenance of a constant supply of young Peas 
throughout the season, and as an important means to this 
end, well-tried sorts only should be selected. If novelties 
are cared for (and they should certainly have a trial), a 
small quantity may be sown, but they should form no 
link in the regular cropping. Dwarf-growing kinds are, 
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asa rule, best suited for small gardens, but in large gardens 
the tall kinds are best. 

In making a selection of the best sorts, to be sown in the 
order in which they are named, I would choose Ringleader, 
Climax, Laxton’s Prolific, Champion of England, King of the 
Marrows, British Queen, Veitch’s Perfection, and Ringleader 
again for a very late sowing. As to the time of sowing, monthly 
sowings should be made in January, February, and March, and 
fortnightly sowings in April, May, and June; after which time 
two or three successive sowings of Veitch’s Perfection and 
Ringleader are useful to prolong the season should it prove 
favourable. 

Peas flourish best in a deep rich soil, in which the roots 
penetrate to a great depth, and, therefore, wherever the soil is 
poor or very light, and manure scarce, the latter should be put 
in trenches as for Celery plants, and the Peas sown in the soil 
covering it. A thin dressing of manure spread over the sur- 
face of the soil and forked in, will be of very little service to 
the Peas. As I have found it necessary to use trenches for 
Peas in the garden here, the plan followed is, when arranging 
the ground for cropping in spring, to leave spaces about 20 feet 
apart across the garden squares, each space to be occupied by 
a single row of Peas. The trenches are opened, the dung 
wheeled in, and the whole of the spaces fully prepared before 
spring comes on, so that nothing is left to be done when the 
Peas are sown but to draw the drills in the usual way. I have 
now @ large breadth of Potatoes intersected in this manner 
with rows of Peas, and as the crops are all flourishing and the 
Pea rows at a uniform distance from each other, the whole has 
a very neat appearance.—Epwarp Luckuurst, Egerton House 
Gardens, Kent. 


A PLEA FOR DOUBLE-FLOWERED 
PELARGONIUMS AS BEDDERS. 


‘¢THny will never do as bedders,’”’ is the remark one con- 
stantly hears concerning these brilliant novelties. ‘‘ They are 
so scant in their flowering, and they are so thick in the truss, 
that they will be matted together like the Hollyhock in wet 
weather.” And so Ithought too, but a little longer experience 
has caused me to alter my opinion, and I am now inclined to 
think that in a little time they will become very great favourites. 
We shall have to discard the originator of the new strain Gloire 
de Nancy, and any others that partake of its very gross habit; 
but we are gradually obtaining varieties of a dwarfer habit, and 
it is to these I look. Ihave a long border running down my 
small lawn, and have planted in it various kinds of Pelargo- 
niums, dividing the sorts with a band of Perilla. We had 
heavy rain on two days, but on looking down the border on the 
evening of the second day, my eye rested at once on the greenest 
and most brilliant-looking spot in it—where some of the 
doubles were planted; the rain had not injured them, and their 
large, massive trusses shone out above the green foliage. When 
I say that I had in this border Excellent, Lord Derby, Editor, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Chieftain, and Miss Martin, I think this is 
saying something for it; and when we can multiply such kinds 
as Wilhelm Pfitzer and Marie Lemoine, they will form striking 
objects, while in a dry season, such as we had last year, they 
are admirable. There are no seed pods, and the bed is there- 
fore not disfigured by them, so that as the propagating season 
has now begun I would suggest a trial being made, and I do not 
fancy those who may make it will be disappointed.—D., Deal. 


BERBERIS DARWINIL. 


Or the hardy berry-bearing shrubs that are commonly grown 
for pleasure-ground ornamentation, there is none that I have 
seen to equal Berberis Darwinii. It is suitable for very nearly 
any position, it will stand wind and wet well, is perfectly 
hardy, and is very attractive at all times. Since its orna- 
mental qualities have become better known I see it is being 
used in park planting; a group of from seven to twenty or 
more plants will in a comparatively short space of time form 
an almost impenetrable thicket of wood and foliage, the 
branches growing close to the ground. Its orange-coloured 
flowers are produced in great profusion, and it is then a con- 
spicuous and ornamental object when viewed from a distance ; 
and afterwards its slate-coloured berries, which are as nume- 
rous as its flowers, make the plant not less attractive to the 
passer-by. 

In my opinion one of the most suitable positions that can 
be assigned to such a desirable shrub is by the side of a car- 


riage drive, whether planted singly or in groups of three plants 
here and there, and associated with taller-growing plants. 
Where circumstances are favourable to such an arrangement, 
I think it will not fail to please. Of course in such positions 
a good-sized bushy plant rather than a very tall one will be the 
best to grow, but as its habit is favourable, and its growth 
vigorous, these proportions will soon be reached. A little 
guiding, however, will be necessary, by giving an annual pruning 
of all gross shoots, which the plant is apt to throw up after 
it has become established. This pruning will favour the pro- 
duction of flowers and, consequently, fruit, because it is on the 
medium-sized wood that these are most abundantly formed. 

This beautiful Berberis is often to be seen growing at the 
front of shrubbery borders, or round the margin of shrubbery 
beds. These I consider are very suitable and proper places for 
such a useful plant. The plants are here growing in such 
positions in great numbers, and nothing could better suit the 
purpose for which they were planted. I do not advise planting 
them as some do in the background of a shrubbery bed or 
border, among coarser-growing subjects; they are there seldom 
fit to be seen, and are in time quite overgrown by their more 
vigorous associates. 

To keep the plants in good health, tke surface soil around 
them should never be dug, but only stirred, as the roots are 
very near the surface. There are few places where this Berberis 
thrives better than it does here, in a very heavy loamy soil ap- 
proaching a clay. Although it will thrive tolerably well in a 
light soil, I consider a heavy one the most suitable; the foliage 
is then darker, and the colour of the flowers a beautiful orange 
yellow.—THomas Recor, Lillesden. 


NEW AMERICAN POTATOES. 


In April last I planted 11b. each of Bresee’s King of the 
Farlies (four Potatoes, sixteen sets), and Climax (three Po- 
tatoes, twenty-three sets), and have taken up the produce 
to-day (July 25th), with the following results—King of the 
Earlies, 18} lbs., largest Potato, 52 ozs., many about that size; 
Climax, 39} lbs., largest 14 ozs., no other near that size.— 
W. J.8., Devon. 


PRUNING ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 
No. 5. 

Portugal Laurel.—Under most conditions this is a handsome 
shrub, but is never so fine as when subjected to judicious, 
timely pruning. It requires plenty of room, light, and air, 
though, with pruning at an early stage of growth, and con- 
tinued annually or biennially, it may be kept in comparatively 
small space. In shrubberies, however, the plants ought not to 
be very closely pruned, but I consider it necessary to go over 
them every spring and well cut back any irregularities ; indeed, 
whenever there is very free growth the shoots, from being long, 
are apt to start from the points only, and the tree becomes 
open and bare of foliage unless the long annual shoots are 
pruned in well every spring. If height be wanted, the prun- 
ing may be confined to the sides of the tree, but I would, 
nevertheless, shorten the shoots near the top, as stronger, 
more regular growths are produced from the ripe than the 
sappy points of the shoots. Should the trees have become too 
large, they may be cut back to the size required, and in a year 
or two they will exhibit a close leafy growth. When of the 
desired size the pruning should be performed every year in 
April, cutting off most of the preceding year’s growth, which 
will be replaced by that of the current year. Of course, where 
there is room, all the pruning required is confined to cutting 
off any growths likely to interfere with the symmetry of the 
tree. 

Standard Portugal Laurels have so close a resemblance to 
the Orange and Sweet Bay, that unless closely examined by a 
practised eye they are hardly distinguishable; but it is seldom 
we see Orange trees 80 leafy and healthy as to be presentable 
as summer ornaments in English gardens. Portugal Laurels, 
on the contrary, are quite hardy, and succeed both in summer 
and winter in all but very bleak situations, being, in point 
of hardiness, vastly superior to the Sweet Bay, which only 
succeeds in warm situations : hence the necessity of growing 
the latter in tubs for removal in winter to a place of shelter. 

Portugal Laurels grown as standards may have stems of any - 
height, but I consider 3 or 4 feet sufficient. The plants in- 
tended for standards should be trained with oue straight clear 
gem, and those raised from seed are to be preferred. To give 
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stability to the stem it is well not to cut away the side shoots, 
nor shorten them very closely until the required length of stem 
is obtained, as well as a head large enough to shield it from 
the sun, or say of 2 feet in diameter. The leader must, of 
course, be stopped when it attains the height desired, and the 
shoots that result from the stopping should have their points 
taken out when they have grown 6 inches, and I would again 
stop them when that length of fresh shoot is made ; for, though 
we may obtain a larger spread of head in the first two or three 
years by allowing the shoots to grow at will, or with but little 
shortening the first few seasons, the head will be for the most 
part bare of foliage near the stem, and to clothe them there 
we have to begin over again. On the other hand, by attending 
to the stopping of the shoots in the first instance, we secure a 
close leafy growth from the first, and maintain it by a system 
of close pruning. Thus, though the annual progress may 
appear small, the trees from the first are compact. 

The first shoots should be brought down at the end of sum- 
mer to a horizontal position, and be secured with matting to 
the stem. Unless this be done they have a tendency directly 
upwards, and once they are allowed to take this direction it is 
difficult to get the side shoots sufficiently low to hide the 
setting-on of the head; but when the shoots have an outward 
tendency it is easy to maintain that character of growth. 
When the head has grown to the size already stated, the shoots 
on the stem should be gradually removed, and finally cut off 
slose to the stem, and by a clean cut with a knife; though 
allowed to remain for a time, they must always be kept second- 
ary to the head by close stopping. Another point to be at- 
tended to is keeping the head flat or table-like for a few seasons ; 
therefore, the shoots produced on the top of the head must be 
more closely stopped than those at the sides, so as to cause 
more vigorous growth outwards or at the sides. When the 
desired breadth of base is secured the centre can soon be filled 
up, as the growth is always more free in that part than in the 
horizontal side branches. Nevertheless, we must not allow 
the centre to fill up too quickly, but by frequently stopping 
and shortening the shoots we must endeavour to secure a close 
growth, which is very important in geometrical and architec- 
tural gardens. 

The form of head is a matter of taste. Half spheres are pretty, 
and pyramidal heads are effective, whilst columns but little 
wider at the base than at the top are equally desirable. I may 
be thought restricted in my views, but I cannot forbear express- 
ing my admiration of a fine line of Portugal Laurels on stems 
of equal height, and with symmetrical, even-sized heads, on a 
wide terrace of velvety lawn, green to their trunks, and with a 
wide walk running between them—a line being on each side of 
the walk. When desirable the plants may be in tubs, but 
they do not grow so well in this way as when planted ont, and 
it is necessary to protect the tubs with straw in very severe 
weather, otherwise the roots will be injured, and in the case of 
standards the stems require to be wrapped round with hay- 
bands to preserve them from severe frosts. In bleak exposed 
situations they should be removed to a sheltered position in 
winter. 

The Sweet Bay is one of the best of all trees for forming 
pyramids, and even standards, but except in warm situations it 
does not succeed in tubs in our climate, requiring protection in 
winter. Standards, as a rule, are not generally successful; pyra- 
mids are much to be preferred. They are formed in much the 
seme way as pyramidal Hollies, and the same remarks apply 
to pyramidal Portugal Laurels: therefore it will be needless to 
give further instructions for their formation, and I shall dis- 
miss them by stating that in winter Sweet Bays should havea 
warm sheltered position, the tubs being well mulched round 
with dry litter, and in case of very severe weather they would 
be the better of a cool house. 

Laurustinus is another of those subjects which form handsome 
pyramids and dwarf standards, and these, in their formation, 
require the same treatment as Hollies. The best time to prune 
them is immediately the flowering is past, and then they may 
be cut in little or much as required. When grown in tubs they 
require to have a sheltered position, and in severe weather 
protection like the Portugal Laurel and Sweet Bay; indeed, they 
are well worthy of glass protection, and are much in demand 
on the Continent both for out-door and in-door decoration. 
The Laurustinus is well suited for the decoration of corridors, 
halls, and cool conservatories during the winter months. They 
are fine whether grown in pots or tubs. 

Boz is not much in repute, except for general purposes in 
shrubberies, though for forming small cones, and for bushes of 


any form, there are few trees to equal it. Box trees thus 
trained have the disadvantage of becoming loose and open, 
and that, too, when of considerable size; but this might have 
been remedied by commencing the pruning in the early stages 
of the plant’s growth, and continuing it annually, so that the 
growth becomes stiff and branched instead of long and but 
little forked. The main point to be attended to is to well 
furnish the plants at the base; to secure their being so 
cut-in the upper part more than the lower, and thin out the 
shoots in the thick parts, so as to encourage the growth of the 
thin. If that be attended to once a-year, or even every two 
years, the trees will be very regular and close. If the lower 
parts are very weak and thin, it is advisable to leave them al- 
most entire, only cutting off the long straggling parts; but 
the upper portion of the plant should be cut-in closely a fort- 
night or three weeks after the lower part is pruned. 

The best time to prune is in May or early in June in moist 
weather. At that time the trees may be cut-in to any extent, 
and’ will soon push again, and be quite green before winter. 
Any irregularities of growth may be removed in August or 
early in September. The pruning, of course, must be such as 
to allow a progressive growth; but when the trees are of the 
size required they should annually be cut-in closely, or, if the 
growth is weak, every alternate year will be sufficient. Those 
which are of weak growth ought to be pruned earlier than those 
which are strong, as by pruning the latter after they have 
made some growth they do not get so strong as when pruned 
while at rest. Pruning when a tree or sbrub is at rest, is 
favourable to an increased vigour, but pruning a growing tree 
has a contrary effect. 

The best kind of Box for pyramids, bushes, and trees, is the 
Tree Box, which in some soils and situations attains a con- 
siderable size, and is a handsome tree. The best variety of it 
for pyramids is pyramidalis; and B. balearica, the Minorca 
Box, is good. The silyer-variegated and the gold-variegated 
form fine bushes and pyramids for the winter decoration of the 
flower garden ; in summer, even, they have not a bad effect as 
neutrals, as centres to large beds or detached. 

Box makes an excellent low screen, being better for the pur- 
pose than either Yew or Holly, being more easily kept in form. 

Common Laurel.—I can say but little of its merits for train- 
ing as a cone or pyramid, but those who wish it in these forms 
may pursue the treatment recommended for the Portugal 
Laurel.—G. ABBEY. 


“REDCARRE, A POOR FYSHER TOWNE.” 


Tar is the description in one of the Cotton MSS. in the 
British Museum, of the place whence I am now writing, and the 
MS. proceeds saying, ‘‘ The sea shells and sand serve instead 
of marle to enrich the Jand, which is fruitfoll of itself, but 
much bettered by the neighbourhood of the sea, makynge the 
good husbandes of the lowe grounds fatt in the purse, and 
merry in the hearte.” The said sea-sands, however, and they 
are vast, do not so benefit and make merry the denizens in 
Redcar. I have read of sand storms and sand-buried cities in 
the East; I have been dredged thoroughly with the red sand 
of the Cape of Good Hope; I have been near the exhumed 
Cornish church, Peranzabuloe, but never until I rested at 
Redcar could I realise the silent conquests by the sand. 
Whilst I write a half-gale from the north-east is blowing, no 
clouds of sand are raised, but it flows in ripples along the 
ground and rapidly accumulates in heaps against any opposing 
object, and soon forms a hillock. The scavengers are now 
carting away loads that accumulated in one mound before the 
window where I am now sitting. A former visitor was simi- 
larly surprised at this rapid sand-accumulation, and not seeing 
any mode of rescue, on asking a man how he extricated his 
cottage from the sand, he felt rather humiliated by the repiy— 
““ Why, I shovels it away.” 

«The husbandes of the lowe grounds ”—the Cleveland Vale— 
will this year be ‘‘fatt in the purse and merry in the hearte,” 
if the weather of harvest-time be propitious, for never did I 
look upon heavier unlaid crops of Wheat and Oats, better- 
podded Beans and Peas, or more perfect plants of Swedish 
Turnips. I remember the time when a field of Swedes was 
very rare, but now white Turnips are the rarity. Winter Keep, 
therefore, will not fail the noble Teeswater, or Holderness kine 
which prevail along this valley. ‘‘ The sea-shells and sand,” Lam 
pleased to see, are not the only enrichers now from the sea used 
by the Cleveland ‘‘ husbandes,”’ for I see pastures recently and 
judiciously sprinkled over with sea-weeds. I say ‘* judiciously,” 
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because they are so thinly scattered as to shade and shelter 
but not to blanch the grass. Their saline and organic con- 
stituents gradually fertilise the soil. 

Let it not be supposed from the quotation with which I have 
headed these notes, that I consider it still applicable. Those 
words might have been appropriate two centuries since, but 
they are used by me only as a striking contrast to a fair de- 
scription of Redcar, as it is now a thriving, increasing town, 
supplied with all the requisites of a sea-bathing resort, and with 
tnsurpassable sands for exercise. On foot, on horseback, or 
in a carriage, those firm stoneless sands, hundreds of yards 
wide, and more than seven miles in length, may be traversed. 
Many places of interest, too, are within easily-reached distance 
on foot, by railway, and by carriage, but at present I must con- 
fine my notes to one day’s stroll. 

That stroll was to Kirkleatham and a few miles beyond, little 
expecting to find hereabouts monuments—worthy monuments, 
of a Lord Mayor of London; yet in the church there rests Sir 
William Turner, chief magistrate of your city in 1669, one of 
its most wealthy merchants, and the frequent creditor of 
Charles II. He founded at Kirkleatham a noble hospital for 
aged men, aged women, and children; a museum, a library, 
and a free grammar school, but this last-named is now rebuilt 
at Redear. I presume he was a native of Kirkleatham, and I 
was well pleased to rest beneath venerable trees whose shade 
he must have often enjoyed. Not many years since one of 
their companions was felled, and then rifted for firewood, in 
doing which the heart of the tree turned out entire, and on it, 
spirally written, were these two lines— 

“ This tree long witness bear, 
Two true lovers did walk here.” 
‘The portion of the tree with its inscription is preserved in the 
Turner Museum I have mentioned. The inscription is perfectly 
legible, and is literally as follows— 
“ This tre lovng time witnes beare 
Of tow lovers that did walk heare.” 
A poet has written on this theme, but I will only quote the 
first and last verses :— 
“ Long the wintry tempests braving, 
Still this short inscription keep; 
Still preserve this rude engraving, 
On thy bark imprinted deep— 


© This tree long time witness bear, 
Two true lovers did walk here.’ 


On thy yielding bark engraving 
Now, in short, our tender tale; 
Long, time’s roughest tempest braving, 
Spread thy branches to the gale ; 
And for ages witness bear, 
* Two true lovers did walk here.’” 

Passing on I soon reached Wilton Castle, a residence of Sir 
Charles Lowther, Bart. The village is within the park’s 
boundary, and if any one wishes to see model cottages, church, 
and graveyard, they are there. Never did I see such appro- 
priate, uniform neatness. The cottages are examples of clean- 
liness and comfort, they make one feel how such dwellings must 
tend to promote a love of home and self-respect in their 
labourer tenants. To them with truth—would that I could say 
the same of all in Hngland—may be applied the verse— 

“The cottage homes of England! how cheerily they stand, 
Abodes of comfort and content throughout the pleasant land.” 

The gardens of Wilton Castle are of very limited extent, 
which is fortunate for the gardener, Mr. Henry Reed, for as 
there is only one small greenhouse, he would be unable to 
winter the bedding-out plants required for extensive flower 
borders. The great charm of the place, however, is in the exten- 
sive walks through the wood-clothed hills ; these wide, well-kept 
walks are delightfully shady in summer, and, facing the south, 
are sheltered and enjoyable in the fine days of winter. There 
is a large picturesque waterfall, but the dry summer we have 
had prevented me seeing it in its full beauty. The Magnolia 
was in bloom, and the Figs ripening against the south front of 
the Castle, and an abundant crop of Moorpark Apricots are on a 
wall having the same aspect in the kitchen garden—it deserves 
a note that they had no protection of any kind during either 
the winter or spring, though at this north-east corner of York- 
shire. The whole are well-ordered by Mr. Reed, and one of 
your Editors will say he is a man of judgment, for among his 
books I saw Loudon’s ‘‘Eneyclopzedia of Plants,’ Lindley’s 
“Theory of Horticulture,’ and Johnson’s ‘“‘ Cottage Gardeners’ 
Dictionary.” —G. 


DENDROBIUM MacCartuiz.—This beautiful Orchid is just 
“now in great beauty at Messrs. Veitch’s, Royal Exotie Nursery, 


Chelsea, where there is a plant with no iegs than one hundred 
expanded flowers. 


THE EVERGREENS OF CALIFORNIA. 


PERHAPS no country in the known world hag been more 
liberally favoured with all that is grand and beautiful in 
vegetable life than has California. Whether we are particularly 
interested in the smallest plants with their gorgeous flowers, 
in ligneous shrubs clothed in attractive foliage, and emitting 
delightful fragrance, in deciduous trees with a semi-tropical 
aspect, or, lastly, evergreens of the most imposing and elegant 
forms—the Sierra Nevada range of the ‘‘ Golden State” cannot 
be surpassed in richness. 

I purpose to call attention exclusively to the various mem- 
bers of the order Conifere, and especially to those which I have 
studied in all the glory of their native haunts. 

In the Pine family proper, I will commence with the Pinus 
contorta, Douglas (Twisted-branched Pine)—A medium-sized 
tree, rarely growing more than 50 feet in height, but forming 
one of the most beautiful and compact specimens I have ever 
seen. They are never found in the valleys, but always near 
the summits of the higher ranges, especially surrounding some 
level plateau, where the soil is damp and cool. In such situa- 
tions it is of moderately rapid growth, very dense in structure, 
bright glossy green in colour, and regularly conical in outline. 
It is closely allied to the P. inops (Yellow Pine) of the Atlantic 
coast, although far superior tc the latter as an ornamental 
tree. 

Pinus Fremontiana, Endlicher (Fremont’s Pine)—Is found at 
high elevations on the mountains, and is another of the smaller- 
sized trees, which will undoubtedly prove very attractive in our 
collections. The leaves of this species present a very curious 
feature, being almost entirely monophyllouns—4.e., one leaf ina 
sheath on the younger shoots, and of a bright bluish green in 
colour. The branches, although not so numerous as in the 
preceding, are nevertheless sufficiently so to form a moderately- 
compact head, and when viewed in conjunction with the very 
attractive foliage, leave little to be desired. The cones are 
small, and of a greenish tinge on the surface ;. when open, dis- 
playing a few large edible seeds; these are in great request by 
the Indians, and are very nutritious and agreeable to the taste. 

Pinus edulis, Engelmann (Hdible-fruited Pine) — Closely 
resembles the foregoing, the distinctive feature being in the 
size and shape of the cone. Young plants of this species have 
proved quite hardy in the Eastern States, and I trust we shall 
thereby secure a valuable addition to our collection. 

Pinus ponderosa, Douglas (Heavy-wooded Pine)—Is seen soon 
after commencing the ascent of the mountain range, and is one 
of the most numerous species until we approach the summit, 
when it ceases to be met with. In passing through the almost 
interminable forests that clothe these regions, we see many 
thousands of the Heavy-wooded Pine of all ages and sizes, from 
the handsome-shaped specimen of 8 or 10 feet in height, to the 
old scarred veteran towering up at least 150 feet. In the case 
of the latter, the rough, deeply-seamed bark presents a curious 
appearance. Indeed, the whole tree forcibly reminds one of a 
vigorous specimen of the Austrian Pine (Pinus austriaca), but 
much coarser in growth than the latter species. As a strictly 
ornamental tree, it will, therefore, never prove popular, but in 
our larger plantations, on rocky eminences, and for distant 
belts and masses, it will be available and useful. One of. the 
largest specimens I have seen was growing in the beautiful 
valley of the Yo Semite, and measured 21: feet in circumference 
5 feet above the ground. I frequently met with trees from 
15 to 18 feet in girth, and, in fact, the larger portion of them 
were at least 4 feet in diameter, with their huge bodies destitute 
of limbs for at least one-half their height. 

Pinus Jeffreyi, Hort. (Jefirey’s Pine)—In size and appear- 
ance of tree presents all the characters pertaining to P. ponde- 
rosa. The cones, however, are very different, and herein alone 
exists the specific distinction. Occasionally I haye noticed a 
chance specimen with more slender leaves, but this peculiarity 
is not constant. It is hardy, a rapid grower,.and would make 
an admirable shelter. 

Pinus Sabiniana, Douglas (Sabine’s Pine)—Belongs entirely 
to the Foot Hills at the base of the mountains, and in conse- 
quence will prove of doubtful utility with us. Indeed, I do 
not know of an instance where it has proven successful ; but, 
nevertheless it is remarkably elegant when young, present- 
ing one of the most charming examples of the delicate graceful 
type of Conifers to be met with. The foliage is about 12 inches 
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in length, very slender, and of a peculiar light bluish green 
colour. All the young shoots are likewise tinted with a pretty 
glaucousness, thus adding to its charms. The older trees do 
not attain a large size, and differ from other species in the 
form of the head, which is always branched at the summit, 
and spreading after the manner of many deciduous trees. 

Pinus Torreyana, Parry (Torrey’s Pine)—Greatly resembles 
the foregoing in manner of growth and general appearance of 
foliage. If hardy, it would prove a decided acquisition here, 
but from its close affinity to the Sabine’s Pine, and its still 
warmer locality, I very much doubt its utility with us in the 
Middle States. 

Pinus insignis, Douglas (Oregon Pitch Pine, Seal Pine, &¢.)— 
Is found along the coast near San Francisco, and is frequently 
seen in cultivation in the gardens of that city. When young 
the trees are remarkably dense and elegant in appearance, but 
the mature specimens present rather a ragged and open struc- 
ture. The Pinus radiata of Don is not distinct from this 
Species. 

I now arrive at the grandest of all our Pines proper, Pinus 
Lambertiana, Douglas (Sugar Pine, Lambert’s Gigantic Pine, 
&c.).—This species is even more sub-alpine in its choice of 
location than F. ponderosa, and, as a natural consequence, is 
entirely hardy with us. The sight of these great trees rising 
in the air to the height of 150 and 200 feet, with a clean shaft 
of 75 or 100 feet without a limb, presents a grand spectacle. 
I measured a large number of specimens, varying from 20 to 
251 feet in circumference, and it was no uncommon sight to 
see several of this size standing close together. The ground 
beneath was usually covered with huge cones, which were often 
at least 20inchesin length. The leaves are not unlike those of 
the P. Strobus (White Pine), excepting that they are more 
rigid, and of a darker green in colour. 

Pinus monticola, Douglas (Short-leaved Weymouth Pine, 
Mountain Pine)—Also closely resembles our White Pine, but 
has a larger cone, and rather shorter leaf. It grows to a large 
size, and is entirely hardy in our climate. I only noticed it in 
localities where the preceding species was growing- 

Leaving the Pines, we now pass to the next genus of im- 
portance—the Abies or Spruce family. Soon after commencing 
the ascent of the mountain ranges, we find specimens of Abies 
Douglasii, Lindley (Douglas’s Spruce), and as we rise still higher, 
a large portion of the forests are composed of this tree. The 
younger specimens are really charming; not only on account 
of the rich glossy green colour of the foliage, but more particu- 
larly for the graceful drooping habit of the branches. As to 
their size, I measured many trees whose bodies were from 
15 to 18} feet in circumference. 

Abies amabilis, Lindley (Lovely Silver Fir)—Is justly named, 
for the most indifferent observer of trees could not possibly 
pass through the great forests of this species which clothe the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada without experiencing a feeling 
akin to awe. So dense is the verdure and so numerous the 

_ trees, that the darkness on our path induces the belief that the 
dusk of evening is near at hand; and yet, as we emerge from 
these vast clumps into a cleared space, where the bright sun- 
light glances through the foliage, the effect changes, almost like 
a kaleidoscope, into the most brilliant tints of blue and green. 
Such is the aspect of the Lovelv Silver Fir. In size I may say 
they form no exception to the neighbouring trees, for I saw very 
many that were from 20 to 23} feet in circumference, and with 
a naked body of 100 feet in height, the foliage branching out 
in a dense mass at the summit. 

Abies grandis, Lindley (Great Silver Fir)—I found in the 
same localities as the preceding, and about equal in size and 
number. Well does t merit its name; and had I even the 
time to give you a perfect description of its surpassing beauty 
and grandeur, I could not do it simple justice. It differs from 
A. amabilis in having the leaves arranged strictly in two rows, 
long, and slightly incurved at the extremities. The colour is 
pale green, but the great height of the old trees—200 feet and 
upwards—leads one to believe that the foliage is exceedingly 
dark. The odd-looking cones stand erect on the summit, and 
are rarely seen on the younger plants. 

The only Juniper I noticed in California was the really beau- 
tiful Juniperus occidentalis, Hooker (Rocky Mountain Juniper). 
A specimen is found on one of the highest peaks near the 
Yo Semite Valley, where the bleak winds and cold storms for 
many years have not marredits symmetry. The silvery foliage, 
thickly interspersed with purplish-brown berries, presents an 
agreeable picture to the lover of trees. Iam happy to say it 
succeeds well in our Hastern collections. 


One of the largest trees to be found in California, excepting 
only the Sequoia, is undoubtedly the Libocedrus decurrens, Tor- 
rey (incorrectly White Cedar, in its native locality). Many of 
you will doubtless recognise it as the Thuja gigantea of foreign 
nurseries and authors, and as such introduced into our collec- 
tions from abroad. I found vast numbers of it on the steep 
mountain sides at high elevations, and especially in the vi- 
cinity of the Yo Semite Valley. The trees, when young, are 
very handsome, forcibly reminding one of a fine specimen of 
Arbor-Vitz, but much more glossy, and lighter in colour. The 
finest specimen I saw was 25} feet in circumference, and over 
200 feet in height. 

Taxus brevifolia, Nuttall (Short-leaved Yew)—Forms but a 
small shrub in California, although further north it assumes 
the proportions of a tree. In foliage, it approaches more nearly 
the handsome T. adpressa, of Japan, than any other species. 
The brilliant scarlet fruit, scattered thickly over the plant, con- 
trasts charmingly with the dark glossy-green of the leaves. 

Torreya californica, Torrey (Californian Nutmeg Tree)—Is 
quite rare; but I was fortunate in finding a very fine specimen 
on the cliffs at the foot of the Yo Semite. It is Yew-like in 
character, forming a medium-sized tree, with long, dark-green 
glossy leaves, very sharp-pointed. The fruit, ag its name 
suggests, is not unlike a nutmeg in appearance, but totally 
unfit for use. I am afraid it will not prove hardy here; but 
should it do so, we may anticipate much pleasure in its in- 
troduction. 

I close my descriptions with the most majestic of all our 
native trees, the Sequoia gigantea, Torrey (Great Tree of Cali- 
fornia), and popularly called ‘‘ Washingtonia ” and ‘* Welling- 
tonia.”’ During my journey over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
I had the pleasure of visiting the extensive group known as 
the Mariposa Grove, embracing the largest trees to be 
found. I shall not soon forget my feelings, when, after having 
ridden all day through forests of great Pines and Firs, I 
emerged suddenly into a little valley, and found myself sur- 
rounded by these wonderful trees. The abrupt change in 
character was so new, and almost incomprehensible, that I 
lingered among these strange forms until the quickly passing 
hours warned me I should once more be obliged to resume my 
journey towards civilisation. The casual observer cannot at 
first comprehend their immensity ; but standing close by their 
sides, and looking steadily up into their great shaggy tops, the 
vastness and sublimity of their proportions almost impercep - 
tibly steal upon the senses. — Jostsn Hoopss, Westchester, 
Pennsylvania.—(American Gardener's Monthly.) 


MYATT’S FILBERT PINE STRAWBERRY. 


I pousr whether Mr. Creed (page 58) has the true variety. 
Mine, which came from Mr. Turner, instead of coming into 
bearing with Black Prince, are decidedly late, as pointed out in 
Dr. Hogg’s ‘‘ Fruit Manual,” and runners, so far from being 
plentiful, are late and scarce. Indeed, it is probably from this 
latter circumstance that so high-flavoured a variety is seldom 
seen in cultivation.—G. S. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Iruinrall who have worked the Archimedean lawn mower will 
agree with me that ‘‘ Virts,” in writing about it (see page 25), 
rests too much on its inferiority to Green’s machine. I cannot 
speak ill of the latter, nor do I give the Archimedean the pre- 
ference, but who can say a 14-inch Archimedean is hard work 
for two strong men? I have one of that size here, and can 
testify as to the small amount of exertion required to use it; 
and more, I can confidently and truthfully say that there is no 
other machine to approach it for ease in working. As to its 
cutting long grass, it does it well, and with comparatively little 
labour, although it is a quality not much needed, as a lawn, to 
look well, ought never to be allowed to grow more than a week 
without mowing. With regard to the machine clogging quickly, 
I have never found it do so, not even when the grass was 
very wet. What machine has cutters capable of withstanding, 
without being notched, contact with stones? As to a small 
stick, I think it would have but little effect. If the blades of 
the machine ‘‘ Vit1s”’ has are notched and look like a saw, his 
lawn must be extremely stony. I never sweep after mowing, 
nor is it necessary, as not a trace of cut grass is to be seen 
after a few hours. 

I agree with ‘‘ Vitis” as to the Archimedean not cutting 
close to a flower bed, and the shorter the curve the greater the 
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objection, owing to the skids protruding so far that in going 
round they thrust into the bed and injure the plants, but verges 
I can and do cut with it. Another objection is that it does not 
cut quite so closely as I should wish; but this objection will, 
perhaps, be all in the machine’s favour, as in a more growing 
season than the present the cut grass will be more readily lost 
to view than if it were shaven cff close to the ground, which 
would tend to give a rusty appearance. 

I do not pretend to say that the Archimedean is the height 
of perfection, far from it; there is room for improvement, but 
it is a great advance in the way of diminishing labour. We 
must also bear in mind that since Green’s and other machines 
came into use great improvements have been made in them, 
and I have not the slightest doubt but that our American 
cousins will eventually make as great an improvement on the 
Archimedean.—E. Morean, The Butts, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS AT OXFORD. 
(Continued from page 65.) 
Tuer next paper read, was that of Mr. William Paul, of 
Waltham Cross, viz. :— 


ON COLOUR IN THE TREE SCENERY OF OUR GARDENS, PARKS, 
AND LANDSCAPES. 

Last year I had the privilege of reading a paper at the Manchester 
Congress of this Society, ‘‘On the Improvement of Races,” which 
subject may be said properly to belong to the ‘ science” of gardening. 
To-day I have the pleasure of submitting to you my thoughts ‘‘ On 
Colour in the Tree Scenery of our Gardens, Parks, and Landscapes,” 
and here I find myself dealing more directly with the “art” of gar- 
dening. While fully recognising the progress, both in the art and 
science of gardening, which has taken place in my day, I yet think that 
in this outlying but important province, our professors have not made 
so free and effective a use as they might have done of the various tints 
of foliage which are to be found amongst trees and shrubs. Lest I 
should be misunderstood, permit me to state at the outset, that I hold 
the prevailing green with which the earth is clothed to be the best 
colour that could have been devised for the purpose, as blue is the 
most appropriate colour for the sky. But the sky, which is beyond 
our reach and power, is naturally subject to constant and considerable 
variation, and is singularly free from monotony. It is not altogether, 
or long together, of one colour. There are light fleecy clouds con- 
tinually breaking up the hemisphere of blue ; varying in substance and 
colour; sometimes hanging motionless, but oftener sailing noiselessly 
along, more or less rapidly, and every moment changing in form. 
Then there are the dark thunder clouds, and the golden, silvery, purple 
and roseate hues, which often give both life and brilliancy to the 
morning and evening sky. 

But we have the power given unto us to vary and adorn the surface 
of the earth, and I would here invite public attention, and invoke the 
artist’s aid in behalf of colour. There appears to me a monotony on 
the face of our English landscapes arising from one uniform and all- 
pervading colour—green. This monotony I would seek to remove by 
the introduction of trees with purple, white, and yellow leaves. With 
the same end in view, I would also plant more freely the transitory 
red, yellow, brown, and purple tints of spring and autumn, supple- 
menting these effects by the introduction of berry-bearing trees— 
trees with white, red, black, and yellow berries, and trees with white, 
red, and yellow bark for winter ornament. With these preliminary 
remarks I shall endeavour to show—Ist, that the object r seek is de- 
sirable; next that it is attainable, and shall conclude with a few 
general remarks and brief examples in support of my views. Iam 
free to confess that there is nothing in the whole range of Nature 
which yields me more pleasure than the contemplation of a beautiful 
landscape. To stand on some elevated spot in the English or Scotch 
lake district, for example, and look down on a broad and varied 
expanse of country ; to row upon the surface of the lake, and look up- 
wards upon the towering masses of rock and tree; to trace the lake 
shores, the lake islets and waterfalls, is, I believe, a recreation of a 
higher intellectual and more esthetic order than the many who have 
not practised it might, at first sight, take it to be. 

A highly cultivated American gentleman once said to me, ‘Eng- 
land is a series of varied and improved landscapes. Now and then in 
remote districts one catches a glimpse of Nature, unaided and un- 
adorned, but generally throughout the length and breadth of the land 
high art has been so skilfully applied as to effect the artist’s object 
without leaving behind any traces of the artist’s hand. But I miss the 
brilliant autumnal glow of the American forests: your landscapes 
lack colour.” This very nearly expresses my ideas of English scenery ; 
the natural beauties of our landscapes haye in many cases been im- 
proved or developed at a sufficiently distant date, that the old and the 
new have become blended in one harmonious whole, leaving no strong 
lines of demarcation between the work of Nature and the work of Art; 
but the landscapes are generally cold and monotonous—wanting in 
variety and colour. 

If we proceed to analyse a beautiful English landscape we shall find 
it composed of diversity of surface, light and shade, wood, water, rock, 


and many minor accessories, which may or may not be present, either 
singly or in combination. These I mention not to dwell upon, but to 
dismiss, as the recognised features of the landscape. My business at 
present is with tree scenery, and principally with one feature of it— 
colour. Our earth tints are prominently neutral, often sombre, and to 
correct this should, in my judgment, be a leading idea with the true 
artist in landscape gardening. A piece of country, however beautiful 
by nature; a garden, however perfectly planned, yields more or less 
pleasure according to the skill and taste exercised in the planting, just 
as the proportions and beauty of the human form are improved or 
otherwise by the style of dress—trees, shrubs, and flowers constituting, 
in fact, the exterior dress of the garden and the landscape. Now, it 
must be patent to those even who are but slightly acquainted with this 
subject, that the labour of our plant collectors abroad, and plant cul- 
tivators at home, have placed within our reach many trees with 
coloured leaves—purple, yellow, and white—of various shades, and I 
hold that these colours should be so blended with the prevailing green 
as to remove the monotony which at present obtains. That the effect 
of colour in the landscape would ke generally appreciated was once 
brought home to me in a peculiar manner. I was riding in company 
with some friends through the park at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire. 
Suddenly we sighted a tree with reddish-brown leaves rising from the 
green sward, and surrounded at some little distance with the usual 
green trees. Remote as it was, we could not at the moment make it 
out, but all admired it, and agreed that it was at once telling and 
beautiful. Led by admiration as much as by curiosity, we approached 
it, and discovered a dead tree retaining its reddish brown withered 
leaves. 

I think that any cultivated observer who may dwell ever so briefly 
on the tree scenery of Great Britain will admit that the contrasts of 
colour, weak and little varied as they generally are, present to him 
one of its most pleasing features. If, then, the slight existing variation 
of colour, restricted principally to the contrast between light and dark 
green, is admitted to be an element of beauty, may we not justly infer 
that we should gain something if we varied and increased the con- 
trasts by the use of stronger and more distinct colours? I think, 
then, that I may fairly assume that, on a free and full consideration 
of this subject, it will be generally admitted that a greater variety of 
colour would be an improvement in the tree scenery of our English 


| gardens, parks, and landscapes. 


I have next to show that the object I seek is attainable. The ar- 
rangement of the colours of flowers in the flower garden has of late 
years been worked out with wonderful skill and effect. What were 
our flower gardens in this respect thirty years ago? I remember that 
results predicted then were considered impossible by the many, al- 
though they have been accomplished, and more than accomplished, 
long ago. Now, as far as I am aware, no one has yet applied the 
same principles in the arrangement of trees and shrubs with coloured 
leaves. I have been told that it cannot be done. But after a long 
study of the question and numerous experiments, I have come to a 
different conclusion, which I submit with all deference to those who 
think otherwise. I believe that here, as in the flower garden, there 
only needs a beginning, and progress will be rapid and success certain. 

Many years ago I formed a collection of pictorial trees and shrubs, 
and planted them closely together, with the view of watching their 
development and eradicating those kinds which might prove undesir- 
able on more mature acquaistance. This plan I vigorously pursued, 
and now find myself in possession of a select list, which I believe is 
sufficient to carry out all that I shall advance. 

In addition to the ordinary or prevailing green, I find that I have 
five colours, or tones of colour, with which to work :—1, Light green ; 
2, Dark green ; 3, Reddish purple; 4, Yellow or golden; 5, White or 
silvery; and these may be combined in @ variety of ways. Dark 
bluish green has a good effect when placed in contrast with light 
yellowish green; white with dark green; reddish purple with light 
green; reddish purple with yellow; yellow with dark green. And 
these contrasts by no means exhaust our resources. I merely quote 
them from among a number of experiments which I have actually 
tried aud found agreeable to my taste. I have, indeed, no intention 
here of laying down any precise or definite rules for the application of 
these principles; I aim at no more than to show that the materials in 
colour exist, leaving their combination to be dealt with by the ingenuity 
and industry of a cultivated taste. It would be chimerical to suppose, 
unfair to expect, that any person taking this subject in hand without 
previous study, or without the fullest acquaintance with the materials 
which exist—some of them newly introduced—would at once realise any 
great measure of success. To such an individual the scheme would 
probably appear utopian. He might, by a momentary effort, call up 
in his mind the short list of old and familiar trees with purple, white, 
and yellow leaves,—the purple Beech, the white Poplar, the variegated 
Turkey Oak, and some few others still among the most valuable, but 
so few in number that he would dismiss the subject as impracticable. 
But unless familiar with the black and yellow Oaks, the yellow Elm, 
Acacia, and Alder, the white-leaved Acer Negundo, and the many 
beautiful Maples recently introduced from Japan—the host of richly 
variegated trees only now becoming plentiful,—in a word, unless 
familiarly acquainted with the latest introductions of this kind, he 
would, I submit, be drawing his conclusions from incomplete in- 
formation. i 

In order to bring my views to a practical test, I have here a diagram, 
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in which I have merely sought to obtain the identical colours existing 
among trees and shrubs, and must refer you to the specimens exhibited 
to show that these colours really exist. This diagram, hastily exe- 
cuted, will perhaps also give some idea of the effect of the arrange- 
ment of the colours which we possess. The light green here is sup- 
posed to represent the Larch, the dark green the Yew, the reddish 
purple the purple Beech, the yellow the golden Oak, and the white 
variegated Acer‘Negundo. There is also introduced here the ordinary 
green of Nature, which may fairly be taken as the groundwork of our 
operations. 

Now, I am well aware, and would not ignore the fact, that the 
colours of the leaves of trees are influenced in some degree by cul- 
tivation and soil, but this does not affect our argument, as in the 
majority of cases they still bear the same relation to each other. 


I have now to offer a few general remarks, with brief examples in 
support of the views which I have advanced. Let us remember that 
we are working with pictorial trees for pictorial effect. We may have 
‘spring pictures, summer pictures, autumn pictures, and permanent 
pictures. Summer and permanent pictures are the most valuable 
because of their greater durability. Specimens of these are before 
you, and a list of their names will be given at the end of this paper. 
The materials for spring and autumn pictures can only be shown in 
spring and autumn. ‘The varying tints of the unfolding leaves of 
some trees in spring, and the glowing colours of the leaves of other 
trees in autumn, must be familiar to all observers, and these trees are 
beautiful in their seasons, whether regarded individually or in com- 
bination. But they are transitory. The varied and telling colours of 
spring, ordinarily, quickly subside into the universal green; and the 
bright leaves of autumn fall speedily before the frost and gales of that 
season. Yet both are desirable. The warm red and yellow tints of 
the unfolding leaves are peculiarly cheering in the cold days of early 
spring, and should be-introduced freely when planting. The splendour 
-of the American forests in autumn is a theme on which many travellers 
have loved to dwell, and leaves from these forests may be seen in that 
admirable institution, the South Kensington Museum. The trees we 
have long had under cultivation, and they are not only available but 
capable of being wrought up with magnificent effect in this country. 
Among the most effective of spring trees the Corstorphine Plane (Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus flavo-variegatum), yellow; the Acer colchicum ru- 
brum (red); the purple Horse Chestnut (Aisculus Hippocastanum 
purpureum), purple ; and the Silver Poplar (Populus argentea), white, 
may be instanced. Tho shades of green at this season are also in- 
aumerable, although for the most part gradually subsiding into one 
nearly uniform tint. The brightest among the leaves of autumn are, 
perhaps, the Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea), the Liquidambar (L. sty- 
»raciflua), the Stag’s-horn Sumach (Rhus typhina), the Ostrya virginica, 
and several varieties of Cherries, Pears, and Maples; these usually 
die-off bright red. Of yellow shades may be instanced the Lombardy 
and Ontario Poplars (P. fastigiata and P. candicans), the Norway 
Maple (Acer platanoides), the Horse Chestnut (42. Hippocastanum), 
‘the Salisburia adiantifolia, the Lime (Tilia europwa), the Tulip Tree 
(Liriodendron tulipiferum), the White Mulberry (Morus alba), the 
Gleditschia triacanthos, the Magnolia tripetala, the Juglans amara, 
the Acer Negundo, the Kolreuteria paniculata, the Birch (Betula 
-alba), and certain varieties of Cherries, Pears, Thorns, and Maples. 

As examples of planting for pictorial effect, nothing can be more 
beautiful in the flower garden than pillars or columns of Ivy, provided 

~that they be appropriately placed. Here we have dark green, light 
green, green blotched with gold, and green edged with silver, all cal- 
~culated to form permanent pictures. Standard and pyramidal golden 
Yews and golden Hollies also form beautiful permanent pictures in the 
garden. All permanent pictures are of course also winter pictures, 
but the common Beech (Fagus sylvatica) deserves special notice ; it 
holds its reddish brown leaves throughout the winter, and this colour 
‘stands in warm and beautiful contrast with the Pines and other ever- 
greens at that season. The white bark of the Birch, the white, purple, 
and yellow bark of certain species of Willows, the red and yellow 
berries of the Holly, and the yellow and black berries of the Privet, 
~are also invaluable for winter decoration. I have often admired the 
effect of three large trees placed in juxtaposition in a garden in my 
neighbourhood, whether by accident or design I have no means of 
ascertaining. Near the bend of a river is a Weeping Willow, the pale 
green drooping branches appearing in the distance almost to sweep 
-over the-stream. Behind rises a mass of the dark feathery Yew, the 
-plumes of foliage waving in beautiful contrast of motion, form, and 
colour. Still farther behind there appear in spring rigid masses of 
Apple ‘blossom, the snow-white crimson-tinted flowers blending in 
‘beantifal contrast with the dark and pale green of the Yew and 
Willow. Here we have the evergreen and deciduous forms in combina- 
ition, but they are most effective as a spring or summer picture. Of 
all the errors to be avoided in the association of colours, I would 
caution the planter against an arrangement that should present a 

spotty” appearance. Broken lines, or irregular shapes of colour, 
appear to me more desirable in forming plantations or belts than 
figures with a more easily definable outline. On the face of belts or 
woods, three or five plants of a kind may be planted in a group, the 
outline being so broken that there are bays or promontories. In parks 
and gardens, single trees or groups of trees, each group of a distinct 
colour or shade of colour, would seem most appropriate. In working 
out these ideas we must never lose sight of harmony, remembering, 


however, that there are harmonies of contrast as well as of analogy. 
There is another point which should on no account be lost sight of. 
There are some trees the effect of which is beautiful close to the eye, 
but which lose their distinctive character in the distance. Such are 
more appropriate to the garden, where brought in close contact with 
the eye, than in the distant landscape. But there are others which 
lose little or nothing from a distant view, and these facts must be 
taken into account and acted on when planting. As a rule, trees with 
variegated leayes are best placed near to the eye, and those of one 
uniform tint are most effective in the distance. I have already insti- 
tuted a comparison between the colours of flowers and the colours of 
leaves, but there is an important difference in them, which I must not 
omit to mention. The colours of flowers are often so bright and pro- 
nounced, that certain of them cannot be judiciously brought into close 
contact; they require an intervening mass or line of some intermediate 
or neutral colour to render the effect agreeable and satisfactory. Not 
80, however, with the colours of trees: they are so subdued in tone 
that the association of the strongest colours does not produce violent 
contrasts. Again, for this very reason the colours of leaves being less 
bright than those of flowers, it becomes necessary here to accomplish 
by breadth of colour that which, with flowers, is effected by brilliancy 
of tone. Thus it follows that great breadths of scenery may be dealt 
with most effectively. It is, indeed, a mere question of outlay, and 
nothing more, whether variety of colour shall or shall not be extended 
from the garden to the outer pleasure ground and shrubberies, the 
hills of plantations, the outskirts of woods and forests, and the most 
distant mountains and plains. 


A.—Summer Pictures. 
1. Light Green. 


Tilia europa. M 
Catalpa syringefolia. 
Robinia Pseud-Acacia. 
Platanus occidentalis. 


2. Dark Green. 


#sculus Hippocastanum. 
Betula nigra. 

Fagus sylvatica. 

Ulmus, various kinds. 
Quercus Cerris. 


3. Reddish Purple. 


Fagus sylvatica purpurea. Corylus Avellana purpurea. 
Ulmus campestris fol. purp. Quercus pedunculata purpurea. 
Acer Pseudo- Platanus fol. purp. Quercus nigra. _ 

Acer japonicum atropurpureum. Berberis vulgaris fol. purp. 


4, Yellow or Golden. 


Quercus Cerris variegata. Sambucus nigra aureo-variegata. 
” Robur var. Concordia Symphoricarpos vulg. fol. aureis 

Fraxinus aucubefolia, Spirwa opulifolia lutea. 

Castanea vesca variegata. Robinia Pseud-Acacia aurea. 


5. White or Silvery. 


Pyrus salicifolia. 
Salix argyrea. 
Shepherdia argentea. 


Larix europza. 
Taxodium distichum. 
Gleditschia triacanthos, 
Jugians laciniata. 

Acer Negundo, 


Fraxinus crispa. 

ms monophylla. 
Alnus glutinosa. 
Cytisus Laburnum, 
Pyrus Aucuparia, 


Populus argentea. 
Acer Negunde variegatum. 
Tilia argentea. 


Pyrus vestita. Hippophiie rhamnoides. 
B.—PERMANENT PIciURES. 
1. Light Grzen. 
Pinus pyrenaica. Tlex balearica. 
Cedrus Deodara (the green variety). Juniperus thurifera. 
Abies orientalis rr virginiana. 
» Tubra. 1 chinensis. 
2. Dark Green. 
Pinus insignis. Quereus ex. 


»  austriaca, 
Pieea Nordmanniana, 
Araucaria imbricata. 
Cupressus Lambertiana. 


Cerasus lusitanica. 
Phillyrea. _ 

Garrya elliptica. A 
Hollies and Yews, various. 


3. Purple. ; 
There are no suitable purple evergreens, consequently this colour is 
restricted to summer pictures. 


4, Yellow or Goldens 


Abies excelsa finedonensis, Thuia elegantissima, 
Cupressus thyoides variegata. Taxus baccata aurea. 
Tex Aquifolium aurea. Euonymus japonica flayescens, 
Thuja aurea, Retinospora pisifera aurea. 

5. White or Silvery. 


Cedrus Deodara (the glaucous Abies alba glauca. 
variety). Tlex Aquifolium argentea. 
Pinus excelsa. Juniperus virginiana glauca. 
», monticola, Rhamnus Alaternus fol. argenteis 
yy nivea. 


—W. Paut, Paul's Nurseries, Waltham Cross. 


Mr. Barron, of Barrowash, remarked that all delight to see a pictorial 
landscape if the picture is a pleasing one, but unfortunately this had 
not been so prominently brought forward in practice as it should be. 
If we considered the varied acquisitions which had come into our 
possession through recent introductions, every pigment necessary to 
form the finest landscape would be found. We had within reach a 
great variety of trees both for pictorial effect and for profit, and he was 
glad to see that arboriculture had engaged special attention. It was a 
subject that should occupy the attention of all. 

Mr. D. T. Fish complained that the ruin of our landscapes had 
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been the mixed system of planting, sufficient attention not having 
been paid to distinctness of colour. He did not advocate the intro- 
duction of so much green into our gardens. - 


JUDGING FRUITS. 
Dr. Hogg, after a few preliminary observations, seid— 


‘THoucs the judging of fruit has on various occasions occupied the 
attention of those interested in the subject, and has from time to time 
been discussed in the public prints by those most competent to deal 
with it, I am not aware that any common understanding as to the 
bases on which fruit-judging should rest has yet been arrived at. Not- 
withstanding this want of a written law on the subject, the practice of 
judging fruit is followed with results which, though not always agree- 
able to unsuccessful competitors, are, upon the whole, generally ac- 
cepted and acceptable. 

It is not my intention to submit anything to this meeting which can 
be regarded in any light as a solution of the question, Upon what 
principles ought fruit to be judged? This I will leave to be dealt 
with by those of my audience who are sufficiently versed in the subject, 
and who feel themselves competent to do so. All that I shall do is to 
state the motives which actuate me in coming to the conclusion I do 
when I am acting the part of a fruit judge, leaving others to set up 
any other code they may think better and more in accordance with 
their own views. 

And first, let me remark that, in judging fruit at exhibitions, I 
think we ought to do so upon different grounds to what we would 
judge it at our own tables. We must bear in mind that exhibition 
fruit is exceptional, and is produced by the greatest effort of the hor- 
ticultural skill of the exhibitor. It generally receives an amount of 
attention which he cannot afford to bestow on a general crop, provided 
his establishment is an extensive one; and we ought, therefore, to 
regard the exhibition fruit of a gardening establishment very much as 
we would the exhibition ox—as the exceptional animal on the farm. 
In judging fruit, therefore, we must first look to those points which 
exhibit the greatest amount of horticultural skill, and the first of these 
are size and symmetry. 

In judging.size and symmetry we must deal with each variety on its 
own merits. It would not be fair, for instance, to judge on the same 
grounds a bunch of Buckland Sweetwater Grape and one of White 
Muscat of Alexandria. That of Buckland Sweetwater may be much 
larger than, and equally as handsome as, that of Muscat of Alex- 
andria, and both may be in every point what gardeners call “ well 
finished ;” but the skill required in producing such a bunch of Muscat 
of Alexandria being much greater than what is required to grow the 
Buckland Sweetwater, and the Muscat of Alexandria being a much 
superior fruit, I would give the preference to the latier, although 
inferior in size to the former. The same may be said of Black Ham- 
burgh and Black Prince shown in the same class, though not on the 
ground that Black Hamburgh requires greater skill in the production 
of it, but because it is a superior fruit. 

Tt matters not what description of fruit we may be judging; be it 
Grapes, Pines, Peaches, or any other fruit, size and symmetry are the 
features which first attract our attention, and therefore to size and 
symmetry, but not to size apart from symmetry, I attach, perhaps, the 
greatest importance when other points are not greatly deficient. 

The next important feature is colour, requiring much skill in the 
development of it. This is by some regarded as of even greater im- 
portance than size and symmetry. I am rather inclined to give colour 
second place, except when it is unusually fine, and the difference of 
size and symmetry between the competing fruit is not great. In 
such a case I would certainly give the preference to colour, for I 
conceive that in such circumstances there is a greater exhibition 
of horticultural skill in producing the highly-coloured fruit than in 
producing the larger, because it betokens attention to the mainten- 
ance of the just equilibrium between the action of the roots and 
that of the leaves, and a knowledge as to the crop the plant is 
capable of producing, without which I conzeive no fruit can be well 
and perfectly coloured. One may feed and force a plant so as to in- 
duce it to produce large and showy fruit, but unless the treatment is 
so regulated as to preserve the just equilibrium between the root which 
seryes as the mouth and the leaves which perform the functions of 
digestive organs, there is no guarantee either for high colour or perfect 
flavour, which generally go together. Still I say when fruit has not 
an objectionably bad colour, and is not deficient in flayour, but has 
size and symmetry much in advance of another which possesses higher 
colour and better flavour, but is much inferior in size and symmetry, 
T would certainly give the award in favour of the larger fruit. 

The next point on which I haye to touch is flavour; and here I 
know there is a great diversity of opinion. Some hold that the begin- 
ning and the end of all fruit culture is flavour; no matter how large or 
how small, or however badly coloured the fruit may be, if flavour is 
obtained the grower has got all he has ever striven for. Now that is 
very well when fruit is grown merely for private use; and so long as 
the palate is satisfied there is no other desire to be gratified; but we 
are now discussing the merits of exhibition fruit, into which the whole 
energy of the cultivator is thrown to deyelope, not one, but every 
feature of his production, and the greatest display of cultural skill is 
to succeed in gratifying the mind as much through the eye as through 

the palate. It is not to be supposed that I depreciate flayour. On 
the contrary, I consider it an important point in making awards to 
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exhibition fruit ; but I think it ought only to come in when the com- 
petition is otherwise so close that another point is required to turn the 
scale. 

There is only one exception I would make on the question of flavour, 
and that is in judging Melons, which, if they have not flavour, have 
nothing whatever to recommend them. They may be Vegetable Mar- 
rows, or Pumpkins, or any other vegetable production, if flavour is 
absent; and J think experience will testify that if the flavour of a 
Melon is even but indifferent, then the fruit is not worth eating, and 
hence I think all Melons ought to be cut, and judged by flayonr only. 


Ty the report of the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole’s paper on the Rose, at 
page 65, he is made to say, ‘“‘ The best stock for the Rose was the 
Manetti.” His remarks were these :—‘‘ What is the best stock for the 
Rose? If you purpose to exhibit, grow it upon the Briar, and show 
it the year after budding. If you desire a beautiful Rose garden, and 
do not care to exhibit, grow a large proportion of your Rose trees on 
their own roots. These are prettier, because more natural in form, 
more abundant in flowers, more enduring, and therefore more econo- 
mical. Some Roses attain their full perfection on the Manetti stock, 
and all do well on it in our lighter soils.” 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
AvGutsT 3rp. 


Ir was probably owing to the great heat which has prevailed for the 
last month that the subjects for which prizes were offered on this 
occasion were but poorly represented, both in respect to number, and as 
regards the variegated Pelargoniums, for the most part, in quality also. 
The flowering specimens of the Nosegay and double-flowered varieties 
were on the whole much better, although some of the former had suf- 
fered greatly from the heat. The subjects brought before the Floral 
Committee constituted the great attraction of the day, and the Council 
room, where they were exhibited, presented an unusually say appear- 
ance for the end of the London season. 

In Class 1, for the best Golden-variegated Zonal (Tricolor) Pelar- 
gonium, Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son were first with the Rey. 
E. R. Benyon, the plants very well grown and finely coloured. The 
second prize went to Mr. Mann, Brentwood, for Gold Crown with a 
dark zone flushed with bright rose. The third prize was taken by 
Mr. Stevens with small plants of Ealing Rival. 

Class 2 was for one Silver-variegated Zonal (Tricolor) Pelargonium. 
The first prize went to Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son for well- 
grown plants of Lass 0’ Gowrie; the second to Mr. Turner, for Mrs. 
Rousby ; and the third to Mr. C. Edmonds, Hayes Nursery, for Hayes 
Rival. Mr. Mann exhibited Leader; Mr. Turner Miss Pond and 
Princess of Wales. 

In Class 3, one Gold and Bronze (Bicolor) Zonal, Messrs. Downie, 
Laird, & Laing were first with Impératrice Hugénie, one of their high- 
coloured kinds. Mr. Cannell, of Woolwich, was second with Annie 
Keeler. 

In Class 5, one Silver-edged Pelargonium, Mr. Turner, who was the 
only exhibitor, was first with May Queen; and in Class 6, one Ivyy- 
leayed Pelargonium, Mr. Turner was also first with Compactum, 2 
neat-growing white variegated kind. 

Class 7 was for one Nosegay Peiargonium in flower. The first prize 
was taken by Mr. G. Smith, Tollington Nursery, with Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Cannell was second with Master Christine, awarded a first-class 
certificate on June Sth, the plants being the same as those exhibited 
on that occasion, and still in good bloom. No third prize was given. 

In Class 8, for one Zonal Pelargonium in flower, Mr. Mann was 
first with Lord Derby, and Mr. George, gardener to Miss Nicholson, 
second with Annihilator. The best double-flowered Pelargoniums 
shown in Class 9 were Marie Lemoine from Messrs. Downie & Co., 
and Madame Lemoine from Mr.Mann. These were good specimens. 


Fruit CommTrer.— G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
Prizes were offered at this meeting for the best dish of early Plums. 
Mr. Donglas, of Loxford Hall, Iiford, sent Early Green Gage; Mr. 
Beasley, of Ecton Hall, sent Early Orleans; Mr. Roberts, of Holwood, 
Beckenham, sent Early Prolific; Mr. Gilbert, of Burghley, sent 
Early Violet, and Myrobalan; and Mr. Porter, Syon Lodge, Isle- 
worth, sent Early Morocco, and Early Orleans. Mr. Douglas was 
awarded the first prize; and the second fell to Mr. Porter. Dishes of 
McLaughlin, a large form of Green Gage, Woolston Black Gage, and 
Perdrigon Violet Hatif, were sent from the Society's garden at 
Chiswick, all of which elicited the approval of the Committee. Mr. 
Gilbert, of the gardens, Burghley, sent a dish ot Brown Turkey, re- 
markably well grown, but deficient in flavour. Mr. Gilbert also sent 
fine fruit of Noblesse Peach, which was of excellent flayour, and of 
Moorpark Apricot, also highly flayonred. ; 

Mr. Dodds, gardener to Sir G. Smyth, Ashton Court, Bristol, sent a 
seedling Nectarine, which is said to be fourteen days later than Elruge. 
The Committee were of opinion that the fruit bore a strong resem- 
blance to Violette Hative; but in the absence of a knowledge of the 
flowers and leaves, the identity conld not be settled. Mr.J. McLaren, 
of Ash, Surrey, sent a dish of fruit of his Prolific Raspberry, which re- 
ceived a first-class certificate last year, and which was this year com- 
mended on account of its flavour. Mr. Stowe, of Farnborough, sent 
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branches of Black Naples Currants, laden with fruit, and a dish of 
the bunches. The Committee awarded a special certificate for supe- 
rior cultivation. 

Mr. A. Henderson, of Thoresby Garders, Notts, sent a Melon called 
Calder’s Hybrid Netted Green-fiesh, which was a large handsome fruit, 
but deficient in flavour. Mr. Meakes, gardener to R. Fowler, Esq., 
Petersham, Surrey, sent two fruit of Golden Perfection, of good, but 
not superior flavour. Mr. Sidney Ford, of the gardens, Leonardslee, 
Horsham, sent a fruit of Golden Perfection Melon, excellent in 
flavour. 

Messrs. Minier, Nash, & Nash, seedsmen of the Strand, sent two 
dishes of the large Late White Tripoli Onion, and also of the large 
Red Italian Tripoli, all of which were grown in this country. The 
exhibition was so meritorious that a special certificate was awarded to 
them. Messrs. J. Carter & Co., of Holborn, sent samples of their Covent 
Garden Garnishing Parsley, with a splendidly curled leaf. This was 
much admired, and received a first-class certificate. Messrs. Carter 
also exhibited a long green-striped Cluster Vegetable Marrow. The 
habit of the plant is that of a bush, like that of the Bush Custard 
Marrow, and produces one fruit in the axil of the branches just over 
the stock. Mr. Gilbert, of the gardens, Burghley, sent samples of the 
following Potatoes, remarkably well grovn—Coldstream Early, Myatt’s 
Prolific, Harly Shaw, Milky White, King of Potatoes, and Silver Skin. 
Mr. Eckford, of Coleshill Gardens, sent samples of Potatoes to show 
that supertuberation is the result of dry weather. Mr. Porter, gar- 
dener to E. Benham, Esq., Syon Lodge, Isleworth, sent a tray of 
vegetables. The same gentleman also sent a collection of five sorts of 
Potatoes. 

Messrs. Lane & Son, of Berkhampstead, exhibited a collection of 
fruit grown in pots, to which a special certificate was awarded. 


Frorat Commirree.—Mr. J. Fraser in the chair. From Messrs. 
E. G. Henderson & Son, St. John’s Wood, came a basketful of Tri- 
color Pelargonium Rey. E. R. Benyon, a free-growing variety with 
finely coloured dark crimson zones flamed with bright crimson; 
Hydrangea japonica speciosa, with the leaves having a creamy white 
patch extending from near the apex to the leafstalk, and in the speci- 
men shown from 1 to 14 inch wide; the flower-heads have a bluish 
tinge. This isa very ornamental plant, and its merit was marked by 
a first-class certificate. The same firm also sent Phlox decussata 
elegans argentea, with the leaves largely variegated with pale yellow, 
an ornamental variegated plant which may prove useful in borders; 
and a group of dwarf Antirrhinums from 6 to 9 inches high, and of 
different varieties. These received a special certificate. 

From Messrs. Veitch & Sons came a large and fine group of plants, 
consisting of various elegant Palms, a handsome specimen of Croton 
Veitchii, Dracena Chelsoni with leaves very beautifully coloured, 
D. Guilfoylei, Oncidiums, Cypripedium Veitchii with seven fine flow- 
ers, Croton maximum and Croton undulatum, the latter with its dark- 
coloured leaves richly spotted and blotched with crimson and rose ; 
Zamia Lehmanni, a very handsome specimen—for this a special cer- 
tificate was awarded; Maranta chimboracensis and Wallisii; and a 
Sciadophyllam from New Caledonia, with large shining leaves with 
obovate leaflets. Besides these, Dendrobium Bensonii, Cattleya Ack- 
landie, and Saccolabium Blumei majus were each represented by good 
specimens; and a special certificate was given to Renanthera Lowii, 
which is rarely seen flowering on so dwarf a specimen, but which had, 
nevertheless, a fine spike of its rich-coloured red and yellow flowers. A 
first-class certificate was given to Bowenia spectabilis, a Cycad with 
very handsome, shining, clear darkgreen foliage. A special certificate 
was given Messrs. Veitch for the whole collection. 

Mr. Bull sent Croton maculatum, with the leaves irregularly marked 
with rich pale yellow, which was in a much larger patch on the young 
leaves ; several Palms; Cycas Broughtoni, a handsome species ; Syn- 
gonium Seemanni, with dark green foliage beautifully variegated with 
silyery markings along the midribs and principal veins of the leaves; 
Adiantum Seemanni, Dieffenbachia Wallisii, Macrozamia magnifica, 
and Lilium auratum Brilliant, finely dotted with purple. First-class 
gerchicains were awarded to Cycas Broughtoni and Macrozamia mag- 
nifica. 

Mr. J. Stevens, 4, Ealing Terrace, Ealing, contributed a splendid 
collection of Balsams, beautifully grown, and with flowers which for 
size were more like small Camellias than Balsams. The colours were 
chiefly scarlet and flesh, the mottled kinds were also very fine. For 
these a well-deserved special certificate was awarded. Mr. Windsor, 
gardener to J. R. Ravenhill, Esq., Leytonstone, sent a number of 
hybrid Nosegay Pelargoniums of various shades of scarlet, and all 
producing large trusses; and Mr. George sent a similar collection, 
including several varieties with fine trusses. 

From Mr. William Thompson, of Ipswich, came C!nothera or 
Godetia Whitneyi, a hardy Californian annual with flowers 2} inches 
across, lilac rose, with a red blotch in each petal, the plant apparently 
of compact habit. For this a first-class certificate was given. Mr. Ford, 
Leonardslee, Horsham, sent Lady of the Lake white-edged Pelar- 
gonium, with a broad white edge, and Golden Pink, a yellow-edged kind. 

Messrs. Carter & Co. received a special certificate for three baskets 
of cut blooms of double-flowered Pelargoniums neatly set up. Mr. 
Cannell, Woolwich, sent cut trusses of various Zonal Pelargoniums. 

From G. F. Wilson, Esq., Weybridge Heath, came a pot of Lilium 
Speciosum atropurpureum, a beautiful deep-coloured variety, and which 


also sent a cut flower-stem of Lilium tigrinum flore-pleno, a very fine 
variety of Tiger Lily with four rows of petals, also Lilium Leichtlinii 
with spotted pale yellow flowers. Mr. Turner, of Slough, exhibited an 
extremely beautiful variety of Lilium auratum dotted with deep purple, 
and the same colour shading into the golden bands. For this lovely 
variety a first-class certificate was given. Messrs. Downie, Laird, and 
Laing contributed a collection of Phloxes in very fine bloom, La 
Candeur, Mr. Charles Turner, and Géant des Batailles being especially 
remarkable. Messrs. Downie & Co.,also sent Monsieur Guldenschych, 
salmon rose with a purple eye. 

Messrs. Barron & Son, of Elyaston Nurseries, exhibited scarlet 
Zonal Pelargonium Magnificum, a large-trussed and large-flowered 
variety, which, from the abundance of buds, appears to be a variety 
that will flower in long succession. Messrs. Cutbush & Son, of High- 
gate, received a special certificate for excellently grown Cockscombs. 
Messrs. Standish & Co. sent a fine stand of Gladiolus, and Messrs. 
Carter & Co. had a special certificate for a large collection of the 
same flower. A special certificate was awarded to Mr. Stevens, 
Reigate, for two pots of Disa grandiflora, which were very fine speci- 
mens of culture. Mr. Green, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., 
sent Agave auricantha, a handsome plant: a new Orchid from Natal, 
with the small lanceolate leaves barred across with black spots, and 
the bracts of the lilac flowers similarly marked; and Achimenes 
argyrostigma, with very small white flowers. Mr. G. Thomson, Stan- 
stead Park Gardens, Emsworth, was awarded a first-class certificate for 
a seedling Lilium, a hybrid between L. auratum and L. speciosum ; 
the flowers bear most resemblance to those of speciosum in form, 
and are white without golden bands, and spotted with purple. This 
was named Purity, and received a first-class certificate, which it well 
deserved, being very beautiful. 

Mr. Cattell, Westerham, again exhibited Tropeolum Minnie Warren, 
and Mr. Cripps, Tunbridge Wells, two stands of cut blooms of his fine 
Clematis Crippsii, from the open air. Mr. C. J. Perry, Castle Brom- 
wich, was awarded a special certificate for a stand of seedling Ver- 
benas. From the Society’s Gardens at Chiswick came six seedling 
fimbriated Petunias and Pteris serrulata major cristata, a handsome 
crested form, which received a first-class certificate. Mr. W. Dodds, 
gardener to Sir G. Smyth, Bower Ashton, Bristol, sent Heliotrope 
Miss Dodds, which is stated to be a very free bloomer and of good 
habit, but neither that nor seedling Pelargonium Miss Upton, a free- 
blooming pink kind, was in proper condition to judge of. Messrs. 
Carter & Co. contributed cut flowers of Sunflowers, very large and 
perfectly double. Mr. Porter, gardener to E. Benham, Esq., Isle- 
worth, exhibited cut flowers of seedling Tropxolums, Pentstemons, 
Zinnias, and Hollyhocks. 

A first-class certificate was given to G. F. Wilson, Esq., for his 
double Tiger Lily above noticed, and second-class certificates to Mr. 
Keynes for Dahlia Incomparable and Flora Hyatt. Special certifi- 
cates were awarded to Messrs. Downie & Co., for Phloxes ; to Messrs. 
Carter & Co. for a fine collection of Gladioluses; and to Mr. C. J. 
Perry, of Castle Bromwich, for seedling Verbenas. 


Gexera, Mertinc.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
After the usual preliminary business the Rev. M. J. Berkeley com- 
mented on the most remarkable plants exhibited. The first which 
occupied attention was Renanthera Lowii, shown by Messrs. Veitch 
under the name of Vanda Lowii, which was that given it by Dr. 
Lindley, and Mr. Berkeley read the following account of the plant 
given by Mr. Bateman in the ‘“‘ Botanical Magazine ” for 1854 :— 


“A more remarkable plant is not to be found among the vast and 
varied tribe to which it belongs. While in stateliness of habit and in 
the length of its flower-spikes it stands quite unrivalled among the 
Orchids of the Eastern world, its greatest peculiarity is to be found in 
the constant occurrence of two entirely distinct forms of flower on the 
same spike. This extraordinary circumstance was first observed by 
Professor Reichenbach, who satisfied himself, after a careful examination 
of fresh specimens furnished from M. Reichenheim’s garden, that the 
strange phenomena had nothing to do with the separate production of 
male or female blossoms, since the organs in either form were equally 
perfect. In the present case nothing can be set down to caprice, for that 
singular pair of tawny flowers is found at the base of every spike. 

“This wonderful Orchid is a native of Borneo, whence it was originally 
sent to the late Mr. Low, of the Clapton Nursery, by his son (Colonial 
Treasurer at Labuan), in whose honour the species was named by Dr. 
Lindley. It has also been imported by Messrs. Veitch, in whose nursery, 
at Chelsea, I first had the pleasure of seeing the plant in bloom. It was 
not, however, until the autumn of the year 1862, when the species 
flowered in Mr. Rucker’s collection, that any adequate idea could be 
formed of its beauty. A full account was published in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle at that time, which would apply equally to Mr. Rucker’s plant, 
as it might have been seen in September last, when it again burst into 
flower, and, if possible, in greater beauty and profusion than before. 

“T gather from a memorandum received from Mr. Pilcher, Mr. Rucker’s 
gardener, that the Wandsworth plant is already 9 feet high, and that it 
produced six spikes, each bearing from forty to fifty flowers, which lasted 
in perfection fora month. The spikes attained to such an extraordinary 
length that they had to be supported on props, and thus formed graceful 
festoons, under which a person might walk! The plant requires the heat 
of the East Indian house, and grows so freely that it seems almost to 
chafe at the comparatively narrow scope which the low roofs of modern 
Orchid-houses afford it. 

‘Dr. Lindley, who had only seen the specimens originally sent from 
Borneo, referred our plant to Vanda ; but Reichenbach, who more recently 
had the advantage of examining living flowers, is decidedly of opinion that 


will soon be covered with a profusion of bloom. The same gentleman | it falls more properly under the genus Renanthera ; and as in this case I 
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quite concur in the view of the German Professor, I have not hesitated 
to substitute the name of Renanthera for that of Vanda Lowii.” 
It was, remarked Mr. Berkeley, a singular fact that the two tawny 
flowers are strongly scented, while all the others are scentless. The 
Godetia, shown by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, the hybrid Lilium 
Purity, and the unnamed Natal Orchid from Mr. Wilson Saunders’s 
garden, were next referred to in highly commendatory terms, and Mr. 
Berkeley pointed out that the bracts of the last-named are striated 
exactly like the leaves. Mr. Berkeley concluded by pointing out to 
the meeting a curious specimen from the garden of Mrs. Lloyd Wynne, 
of Coed Coch, in which the pigmy Abies clanbrasiliana was seen to 
be reverting to the common Spruce, thus affording a proof that the 
apposition that it was a sport of that tree is correct. 

The next meeting, in conjunction with the Gladiolus Show, will be 
held on the 17th inst. 


DIFFERENT ROSES ON THE SAME STOCK. 


I HAVE seven varieties all doing well on the same stock—viz., 
Gloire de Dijon, Panl Perras, Sir Joseph Paxton, Prince Im- 
perial, Caroline de Sansal, Charles Lawson, and Madame Charles 
Crapelet. These are all budded on a Rose of the Multifiora 
family, white or blush, and are growing on a west wall in front 
of my cottage. Your readers will remember the coldness of 
the weather in April and May, 1869, yet I cut beautiful Roses 
from this tree on May 15th, and again on December 25th. All 
the varieties are thriving, and they had an admirable effect 
last June when the various coloured flowers were out together. 
I may add that I had on the same stock Général Jacqueminot 
and 2a Perpetual Moss, but accidents happened to them, and 
they were pulled off.—C., Ireland. 


EDIBLE-FRUITED RIBES. 


Tur enclosed fruit, which is of American origin, I have not 
before observed. It is said to be a hybrid between a Goose- 
berry and some sort of Currant; whenripe it is a pleasant sub- 
acid fruit, is very good for cooking and preserving, and has the 
great merit of always bearing a heavy crop, even when Currants 
and Gooseberries fail in the garden in which it grows.— 
W. D. Fox. 

[This is one of the many interesting species of Ribes found 
in North America, we think Ribes oxyacanthoides, although 
we cannot determine exactly with the fruit only. The fruit, as 
stated, is not unlike a small Gooseberry, and not unpleasant 
to eat.—EDs. ] 


GLASS WALLS. 


Every extension of the use of glass has marked an improve- 
ment in the science and practice of gardening. The more glass 
used in the roof or sides of a house the greater the yield, the 
richer the reward. Gardening lingered long under the shadows 
of semi-opaque roofs of inferior and dear glass. The emancipa- 
tion of glass from fiscal burdens marked a new and much higher 
epoch in cultivation. Within the last thirty years horticulture 
has advanced more than in three hundred years previously. 
The chief reasons of this rapid progress are the cheapness and 
plentifulness of glass. The improvement in quality has kept 
pace with the increase in quantity, until now good glass, but a 
few years ago the luxury of the few, has become a necessity to 
the many. Neither have we reached thelimits of itsuse. The 
plentifulness of glass has stimulated invention. We are not 
using enormous quantities of glass for old purposes, but almost 
daily applying it to new uses. We are roofing our houses and 
draining our Jand with glass tiles; applying portable glass to 
wood and earthenware for the formation of miniature hothouses 
on the ground or the surface of our walls; covering the faces 
of these walls with glass screens, moveable or otherwise; and 
last, but by no means least, building the walls themselves with 
glass. This promises most important issues for horticulture, 
and will be a substantial boon to every one who grows fruit or 
flowers against walls. 

Bank any plant up against an ordinary wall, and you weaken 
it in two ways: You deprive it of motion, and you rob it of 
light The last is by far the more serious injury. Doubtless 
the vibration of plants in the open air is a strengthening process 
of more or less power, but the shutting-out of light is a much 
more serious and potent cause of weakness than the fixing of 
plants against walls, for light not only enables plants to assi- 
milate their food, but to build it up into structure or produce ; 
it at one and the same time transforms, extends, and congoli- 


dates. By so much as you lessen the supply of light you 
weaken their assimilating and growing force. It therefore 
follows that plants on walls will as a rule be much weaker than 
those not on walls; and this weakness, born of semi-darkness, 
renders them liable to diseases, and exposes them to premature 
death. If, however, by any means plants against walls can be 
exposed to almost as much light as those in the open air, they 
will probably become nearly as robust and long-lived. 

Now, by the use of glass for walls each side of the tree, and 
both sides of the wall, will be more or less fully exposed to the 
light. Transparent walls will banish the chilling coldness of 
northern aspects from our gardens. The sun, that hitherto 
wasted its strength upon dead bricks, will from henceforth be 
employed in the nourishment of living trees. Experiments 
have shown that the north side of glass walls is only a few 
degrees colder than the south side, and there will be but littie 
difference in the intensity of the light upon the two sides. 
Were the glass perfectly transparent the difference in either 
light or heat on the two sides would hardly be perceptible ; for 
though glass bends the rays of light or heat. passing through it 
out of their straight course, it scarcely perceptibly hinders 
them. But the glass employed in the construction of these 
walls is rough plate weighing about 2 lbs. to the foot, and there- 
fore not quite transparent: bence it arrests and retains a 
certain proportion of the heat, and radiates the remainder back 
into the air and down upon the ground. There may be some 
drawbacks incident to the very active radiation of glass walls. 
Probably they may cool at night faster than opaque walls, but 
this activity is not an unmixed evil. During hot weather the 
surface of glass will be cooler than any other wall. The heat 
that rebounds from this is not lost; much of it goes to warm 
the ground and the roots of the trees; and it seems probable 
that in practice it will be found the borders at the foot of 
glass walls will have a superior mean temperature to those 
at the bottom of any kind of opaque walls. This reserve of 
heat stored in the earth during the day, will be slowly given out 
at night to the protection of the trees on the walls. 

The comparative coolness of glass walls during bright sun- 
shine is also a great cultural advantage. Heterodoxical as it 
may appear, I am prepared to afiirm that we lose more wall 
trees through an excess of heat than of cold. The sun scorches 
them on the surface of the bricks or stones with a dry heat of 
100°, 120°, or 130°; they succumb, and then we mostly blame 
the preceding winter. The accumulated force of the sun and 
the bricks together in nine cases out of ten kiils or ruins the 
trees that die suddenly or become the victims of fatal diseases. 
On glass walls, not only will the surface be cooler, but the trees 
perforce must be trained on a trellis from 2 to 3 inches from 
the glass. So placed, and with such an active radiation behind 
them, the trees will never be scorched. The advantages will 
also be wholly on the side of glass in the spring. Our great 
difficulty through February and March with such excitable 
subjects as Peaches and Apricots is to hold them back. While 
the flowers are within the buds they are safe; once they have 
come out, they are in danger. The absorptive powers of the 
brick wall hurry them forth into the cold biting weather. 
A hot day or two come, and the blazing sun, accumulating 
its whole force upon the surface of the wall, makes all the buds 
spring open; and then frost comes and feasts upon their 
tender beauty, to the wreck and ruin of our fruit prospects. 
Glass will act to keep the flowers within their scaly sheaths, 
where they are well-nigh invulnerable. 

And then, consider for a moment the cleanliness, the ele— 
gance, and the beauty of glass walls. They hardly afford a- 
hiding place for a thrips; they seem mirrors for the trees to 
admire themselves in; and their beauty, with the sunbeams 
leaping out and in, and bending down in all directions among. 
the branches, is a sight that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Nothing could well be more uninteresting, if not positively ugly,. 
than our opaque walls, and few things more neat and orna- 
mental than glass walls; but they have also utilitarian merits 
of the highest order. Is space valuable in most gardens? It 
is. Glass walls will save about 8 inches out of every 9 occu- 
pied by brick or other opaque walls. Their strong framework 
of iron, felt packing, and slabs of glass, with or without a slate 
base, only occupies about 1 inch of space. They are easily 
erected, quickly removed, and conveniently portable. They 
can be had of any height and in any form, as straight, zigzag, 
square, &. Being traneparent, they may be placed closely 
together in blocks. By such arrangements an immense area of 
wall could be sheltered from spring frosts, and protected from 
birds, with the smallest possible quantity of canvas or netting. 
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But the thinness of these walls will not only save surface space, 
but also give up a large area of ground to the roots. No cum- 
brous and massive foundations will be needed for them to 
stand upon. The sharp dividing lines between north and 
south borders will be abolished. The roots of trees on both 
sides of the walls will turn to the warmth, and seek supplies 
of food from the most genial quarters. 

Through the courtesy of the inventor and patentee, Mr. 
Charles Beard, of the Victoria Works, Bury St. Edmunds, I 
am enabled to give woodcuts of sections of his straight and zig- 
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zag glass walls. As will be seen, they have an iron coping to 
ward off rain and frost. They are offered complete at a consider- 
ably less cost than 9-inch brick walls. Their complete portability 
will render them invaluable to tenants, who are often prevented 
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from building walls for horticultural purposes by the unsatis- 
factory law of fixtures, which leaves us free to put property 
down almost anywhere, but hinders us from taking it up again. 
These walls may be covered with fruit trees or flowers to-day, 
and to-morrow be resolved into their original elements of a 
bundle of iron, a crate of glass, and a roll of felt on ship or 
rail, and carried to any part of the world. For forming bound- 
aries between small gardens, screens between different parts 
of the same domain, barriers between kitchen and flower gar- 
dens, partitions in offices or even dwelling-houses—different 
forms of glass walls will prove most useful. Within the gar- 
den they provide shelter without shading, and for this reason 
they cannot fail to improve the health and increase the fruit- 
fulness of most of our wall fruit trees. 

In a word, the glass walls threaten to drive the north pole 
out of our gardens, which some haye protested against, inas- 
much as this cold region has been useful in steering our 
desserts through the arctic regions of winter. But my idea of 
this matter is, that we may gather as late Plums, Cherries, and 
Pears off standards in cold aspects, as we can from north walls, 
and that in our climate it is a sheer waste of money to build 
walls to increase the cold. By the use of glass walls we shall 
double the extent of our genial climate, and may grow superior 
fruits successfully on both sides. Late winter supplies we 
even gather as good, or better, off espaliers, pyramids, or com- 
men ueranderts, as from the backs of north walls.—D. T. Fisu, 


AMONGST THE ROSES AT SOUTHWELL. 


“ Have you seen Merryweather’s Roses?” This is a familiar 
and oft-repeated query, and has escaped the lips of hundreds 
duzing the past few weeks in the midland counties, where the 
stands of this young aspirant to Rose fame have been a great 
cents of attreetion by their sterling excellence and the hizh 


honours achieved. In every case this season, save one, that 
these Roses have entered the competitive lists they have carried 
off the first honours. The exception was Loughborough, where 
they ran second in the race in a field of veteran rosarians. 

Mr. Merryweather has brightened many otherwise bright 
horticultural exhibitions where, in ‘ all-England” lists, in the 
short space of three weeks, he has carried off in his quiet modest 
manner ten first prizes. It was on the evening of one of these 
exhibitions, under the hospitable parsonage roof of ‘‘ C. C. E.,” 
that a trio met in solemn conclave, discussed and decided all 
about Roses, and settled that the next meeting—of the majority 
—should be held at the home of the Roses at Southwell. The 
train duly set me down, and permitted a stay of twelve hours 
“among the Roses.” I have seen many collections public and 
private, but have not seen those of Messrs. Rivers, and Paul, 
and Radclyffe; so set it down for what it is worth when I say 
that I never saw a finer, healthier, better-managed lot of Roses 
than in the little nursery at Southwell. It was a veritable 
feast of beauty. It is the result of an alliance of great power 
and unlimited resources—viz., natural position and cultural 
skill. The part of the nurseries set apart for Roses may be 
termed one of Nature’s miniature hollows, and is sheltered 
by the gradual rising of the ground on the one hand, and by 
distant trees on the other. The soil is a fine, sound, good- 
hearted, alluvial loam, just the kind to build up a sound con- 
stitution for the Rose. 

But Roses here do not grow themselves, but are tended ina 
very practical manner from their very infancy by Mr. Merry- 
weather, jun., for be it understood he is not of the kid-glove- 
and-lavender-water school. No, his gloves are pruning gloves, 
and his ‘rose water ’’ is far more relished by the roots of his 
Roses than by delicate noses. To these let me commend that 
exquisite Rose La France, which has a delicious scent and is 
truly a grand Rose. The most attractive of the new Roses wag, 
undoubtedly, Marquise de Mortemart, with examples of blooms 
4} inches across, of a satiny white colour deepening towards 
the centre. A useful feature in this fine Rose is, that it seems 
to inherit the robust naturé and free-blooming habit of its 
parent, Jules Margottin. Another worthy son of a worthy sire 
is Henry Ledechaux, from Victor Verdier. Montplaiser is 
very promising, though its outliving its parent, Gloire de Dijon, 
is very problematical. Two other fine new Roses were Thérés9 
Levet and Victor le Bihan, the latter quite first-rate in every 
respect. Of the general collection there were strikingly fine 
examples of Abel Grand, good all over; Black Prince, looking 
as bold as his great prototype; Comtesse de Jaucourt and 
Madame la Baronne de Rothschild in their calm beauty of 
colour and superlative foliage; Duchesse de Caylus, Madame 
Victor Verdier, Le Rhone, Marie Baumann, Maurice Bernardin, 
and Xavier Olibo, all extra grand, with Horace Vernet, Mar- 
guerite de St. Amand, Princess Mary of Cambridge, and Edward 
Morren simply magnificent. But I must close my note-book 
for fear the matter may be interesting only to myself, just 
chronicling the remarkable vigour of a batch of Maréchal Niel, 
and the mildew-resisting powers of that fine Rose, Madame 
Clémence Joigneaux ; not a particle of the parasite can be found 
on this variety in any part of the nursery. The Noisette and 
Tea section is well represented, a larger number being in pots 
of a handy portable size. 

Mr. Merryweather’s secret—no, he has no secrets—his basis 
of success rests with the sound practical attention bestowed 
from the very moment of planting his Briars. His power lies 
in his mulching, a practice in general gardening which cannot 
be over-estimated. The Manetti as a stock is a great favourite 
here, and as managed is an unequivocal success. Out of a 
batch of several hundreds or thousands worked on this stock, 
budded close to or below the ground, hardly a sucker can bo 
found, and all are growing in the perfection of vigour. 

To those who know little or nothing of Roses I append a 
short list compiled with great care on the spot. It is a 
selection of generally useful varieties, free growers, and free 
bloomers, and such as may be planted with confidence to give 
2 good display in the garden ; many good kinds are left out, even 
fine ones; its merit is, that no bad ‘‘ miffy” growers are kept 
in. If six only are wanted, take the first six; if twelve, the 
first twelve, and soon. It contains nothing unproved or ex- 
pensive, and may be useful to some one. The names are— 
Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, Madame la Baronne de 
Rothschild, Maréchal Vaillant, Marguerite de St. Amand, 
Maréchal Niel, Docteur Andry, Duchesse de Caylus, John 
Hopper, Madame Victor Verdier, La Franee, Madame Willer- 
moz (Tea), Black Prince, Due de Rohan, Duke of Edinburgh, 
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Exposition de Brie, Madame Clémence Joigneaux, Horace 
Vernet, Marie Baumann, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Victor 
Verdier, Madame Margottin (Tea), Souvenir d’un Ami (Tea), 
and Souvenir d’Hlise (Tea). 

For an amateur making a start, the above are recommended 
as good-all-round Roses. They are selected on their merits, 
regardless of the names of the raisers or the time at which 
they were introduced. 

Taking a glance at the other parts of the nursery, we find 
some acres of fruit and forest trees kept well in hand, also a 
large stock of evergreens, and Conifers good and well managed. 
The houses are useful span-roofed structures. One is planted 
almost entirely with Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat Grape, and is 
bearing fine bunches. There is a splendid stock of pot Vines, 
and a healthy stock of Azaleas and Camellias raised and grafted 
on the spot. The general aspect of the nursery is neat and 
well-kept, the edges being close and trim, and weeds banished. 
The whole place gives evidence of skill, enterprise, industry, 
and perseverance, and by a continued exercise of these qualities 
the present rapidly acquired position will soon be left behind, 
and Mr. Merryweather will speedily occupy the front rank as 
a rosarian, and take a highly creditable stand as a general 
provincial nurseryman. He is animated by the spirit of his 
good neighbour the Rey. S. Reynolds Hole, and will in time 
excel. By the way, my pleasant day closed with two disappoint- 
ments. I went to see the Caunton Roses—they were out of 
_ bloom; and the king consort of the queen of flowers was “ out 
of town.” —J. W. 


PELARGONIUM PRESIDENT REVEIL. 


Tus Pelargonium is of great merit as a bedding plant. To 
fully realise its value it shouid be planted by the side of other 
dwarf kinds; very dwarf and compact in its habit of growth, 
its chief superiority lies in its great abundance of compact 
trusses of vivid scarlet flowers, borne on short stout stalks just 
clear of the foliage. For so dwarf a plant the size of its flowers 
is remarkable, they being almost as large and quite as well 
shaped as those of Lord Derby. Its great utility as a front-row 
plant for ribbon borders, for small beds, and, indeed, for any 
position where dwarf-growing plants are required, should render 
it a general favourite. 

In one or two former papers I have included this Pelargonium 
in my list of select sorts, and after having grown it for three 
years, so highly doI esteem it that I consider it fully merits 
this special notice.—Epwarp Lucxuurst, Egerton House Gar- 
dens, Kent. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tuts is the time for laying the foundation of a sure supply 
of vegetables and salads for the ensuing winter. I shall sup- 
pose that all the spring and midwinter Broccolis have been 
planted some time, and that Turnips for October and Novem- 
ber have also been sown ; it remains to insure a continuous suc- 
cession of Cauliflower and autumn Broccoli, also a full supply 
of Salads. The Cape Broccolis, although apt to sport, are 
amongst the most useful for affording a sure supply, provided 
the family are resident at their country seat from October to 
Christmas. Where such is the case the last planting should 
be immediately accomplished, and that should be a good 
breadth. A rich border should also be highly prepared for 
Cauliflowers ; these, planted immediately, will supply the table 
until Christmas if kept secure from frost. Endive, also, must 
be planted out «th a liberal hand, likewise autumn Lettuces. 
Let no piece of ground remain vacant, and let a clearance be 
made forthwith of all decaying crops, or those which are un- 
profitable, supplying their place immediately with crops such 
as those just mentioned. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now that the effect of the present arrangement of the colours 
in the beds can be fairly seen, there is an excellent opportunity 
for noticing any mistakes, and determining upon the arrange- 
ment for next season, and this should be done without delay. 
When it is decided what each bed is to be occupied with next 
Season, a plan of the garden should be made, writing the 
names of the plants on the beds according to the arrangement 
decided upon. This will be of the greatest service in showing 
at any time what quantity of each kind of plant has to be pro- 
pagated, and unless some method of this sort be adopted, it is 
not unusual to find at planting-out time that there is a scarcity 
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of some plants and a superabnndance of others; whereas those 
who have their plan to refer to can tell at a glance the exact 
number of everything required, and avoid mistakes in propa- 
gating too many of one plant and too few of another, and all 
the anxiety and confusion of working without a well-defined 
object in view. Dablias will require to be gone over frequently 
to keep their side branches securely tied-in, for when left untied 
they are readily broken off by a thunderstorm. Hollyhocks 
must also be securely tied to their stakes. Continue to remove 
dead flowers from Roses, and give plenty of manure water to 
the autumn-blooming varieties. Those who can find time 
may pick off the seed-pods from their Rhododendrons; this 
will add much to the strength of the blossom in the next year. 
The Azaleas, of course, will benefit by the same process. 
During showery weather plant out all rooted Pink pipings. 
Should very dry weather occur they must be shaded and care- 
fully attended to. It is advisable to pot a few pairs of the best 
sorts, and place them in frames; though the Pink is much 
hardier than the Carnation. By adopting this plan they may 
be safely removed at any time, will make more roots, and, con- 
sequently, are more likely to form strong plants and to bloom 
well. Prepare a bed for the Tulip offsets, which must be 
planted in a few weeks, for many of the smaller ones, if kept 
out of the ground till the usual planting time, will shrivel and 
perish. It will, therefore, be necessary that amateurs and 
those commencing the fancy should immediately secure offsets 
of expensive or scarce sorts, if blooming roots cannot be 
readily or reasonably obtained, as most growers have com- 
menced arranging their collections. Continue the directions 
given for Carnations and Picotees last week, and carefully 
prevent the seed-pods from contracting damp. LHarly appli- 
cation should be made for new or favourite varieties, in order 
that they may be potted off as soon as they are well rooted. 
Seedling Auriculas that have hitherto been kept in pans or 
boxes may now be placed singly in small pots; the soil used 
may consist of equal parts of sound turfy loam and leaf mould. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Now that there is a profusion of flowers out of doors, it will 
not be possible to maintain the interest of the conservatory 
except by keeping it furnished with handsome specimens of 
showing plants. Azaleas, which do not seem inclined to start 
freely into growth, should, if possible, be placed in a moist 
situation, and be afforded every possible attention to induce 
them to make vigorous growth. Specimens in heat which have 
their bloom buds well formed, should be removed to a cool 
house or a sheltered shady situation out of doors, but they 
must be protected from drenching rains. Young plants which 
it may be desirable to increase in size as much as possible 
should, if they are setting their bloom, be stopped regularly 
over and encouraged to make another growth. See that the 
whole stock, particularly of plants in heat, is free from black 
thrips, and spare no trouble to keep the plants clear of this pest. 
Camellias which have fairly formed their bloom buds should 
either be placed out of doors or in a cool dry house, keeping 
them rather dry at the roots, in order to prevent their making 
a second growth, which young vigorous plants are apt to do if 
kept in a close moist situation after they have formed their 
flower buds. Any of the plants which may require more pot 
room should be repotted at once, so that the roots may take 
hold of the fresh soil before the blooming season, for these 
seldom bloom finely unless the pots are moderately filled with 
roots. If there are sickly or badly rooted specimens of other 
plants here they must be frequently examined for red spider, 
or they may become a nursery for that pest, and it will soon 
spread to adjoining plants, See that the young stock is not 
allowed to suffer from want of pot room, and attend carefully 
to watering, giving weak liquid manure to all plants in free 
growth that are likely to be benefited byit. Stove plants which 
may have been removed to the conservatory while in bloom 
should be placed in heat again as soon as their beauty is over, 
in order to permit the young wood to ripen. Plants which 
require repotting should be kept in-doors after shifting until 
the roots are established in the fresh soil. Attend well to 
young stock, which will now be growing freely. Keep the shoots 
nicely regulated and shaped as may be necessary to secure well- 
formed specimens, and use every care to afford these a moist 
atmosphere, sprinkling them overhead early in the afternoons 
of bright days, and reducing the amount of air. Chrysanthe- 
mums should now receive their last shift. Endeavour to keep 
them stiff in habit and to preserve their lower leaves. Any 
necessary amount of strength may be imparted to them, when 
the flower buds are formed, by good liquid manure. For the 
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greenhouse, look well after winter-flowering plants of a rather 
commoner order, such as Cinerarias, Verbenas, Scarlet Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes, Roses, &c. Cinerarias must now be 
potted off, whether from seed or suckers, also Chinese Prim- 
roses, remembering to give the last shift immediately to those 
intended to blossom in October and November. Scarlet Pelar- 
goniums and Heliotropes, in order to bloom, must be potbound. 


STOVE. 
Successions of Brugmansias, Clerodendrons, Euphorbias, and 
Poinsettias should receive a last shift directly, in order to pro- 
vide a rich autumn display in the conservatory. Climbers on 
ornamental trellises should be occasionally cut back, in order 
to have a succession later in the season when flowers become 
scarce. A quantity of such plants as Thunbergias, Ipomceas, 
Pergularias, Jasminums, Stephanotis, and Passifloras, &c., 
should be trained up ornamental trellises without delay.— 
W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TxoucH there have been next to deluges at places not far 
distant, wo have only had showers so soft as more to resemble 
dew then rain on several mornings; and this, along with cooler 
weather, has given everything a rest, if not some encourage- 
ment to growth. Nothing could so well show the advantage 
of a syringing overhead in hot weather, where it could be given, 
as these misty showery wrappings in the morning. The whole 
tops of the plants were so swelled out with the gentle bedew- 
ings that they stood the sun well. We feel sure that many 
plants would have been completely burned up but for the 
change in temperature, these drizzling dews, and shading and 
mulching. It was pleasing to note how even a mulching put 
on roughly assisted plants that could hold their own with great 
difficulty. Leaves that were prostrate one day held up their 
heads the next, and that when there was no more difference as 
respects the sun heat than there was between the 22nd and 
23rd ultimo, and where no watering of any kind could be given. 
Ti the mulching was short and put on rather roughly it acted 
better than longer litter, though that, too, helped. Our theory 
for this is, that the shorter litter, though keeping the sun from 
so fiercely acting on the soil beneath, did not, like a surface- 
watering, arrest the rising of moisture from considerable depths, 
and then the closer texture of the shorter litter kept that rising 
vapour about the roots instead of permitting it freely to escape 
into the atmosphere. By such means, and the help of some 
Sewage water from the 25th and onwards, until that, too, was 
exhausted, we feel that now we can breathe somewhat freely 
again, and hope that the worst of the season is past, as the 
longer and colder nights will give us refreshing dews. 

This season ought to be a lesson to many. We know of 
some farms where several horses have been employed every 
day in drawing water in barrels for a distance of from three 
to four miles.. Syringing or engining any kind of wall trees has 
been with us quite out of the question. 

We dug down a large quarter of three-year-old Strawberries, 
and found the ground so hard that neither spade nor fork was 
of any avail, but we had to use the pick to break it up, and 
then to turn it over with the spade when broken. This ground, 
though so hard, was not so dry as ground whence crops of vege- 
tables had been taken. The tops of the Strawberries and the 
mulching given had prevented in this respect the free action 
of the weather, but we never recollect finding the ground 
80 hard. We were half inclined to clear off the Strawberries, 
make holes with a crowbar, and plant in the firm soil, as thus 
thus frequently Broccoli and other vegetables do well; but then 
we thought of the wheeling involved in clearing off the large 
crowns of the Strawberry plants, and the manure that would also 
thus be lost, so we resolved on trenching all down. When well 
broken and levelled we rolled the ground well, and then drew 
drills, and planted Broccolis, Borecoles, and Brussels Sprouts in 
the usual way, first watering them well in beds, lifting and 
Soaking them, and then watering after planting with a little 
Sewage water. This will be our second main planting. The 
first is pretty well holding its way in defiance of the dryness, 
the watering of sewage in their case having been given to the 
roots and not over the ground. In such weather as we have 
lately passed through, all surface-watering was worse than 
useless, unless it was merely given for the purpose of refresh- 
ing the foliage, or given in such quantity and manner as tho- 
roughly to reach the roots of the plants. 

We would have used much more water than we could obtain, 


but our observation and experience tell us that millions of 
gallons have been used in gardens to the injury rather than the 
benefit of the crops. 

Sowed Lettuces, Radishes, Turnips, and a few Cauliflowers 
for early work, reserving our main sowing until the end of the 
month. By means of sewage, &c., we sowed in damp soil, and 
covered over with dry soil, for reasons several times given. 
Our Dwarf Kidney Beans have done well under this treatment 
with little or no watering. The Scarlet Runners haye grown 
and bloomed very well, but they have not set so freely as we 
should have liked. Taken altogether, we suffered more from 
the heat and excessively bright sun of July 22nd than in all 
the days of the summer. On that day myriads of Scarlet 
Runner blossoms fell, as if there was nothing to support them. 
Now they seem all right with mniching, and we have no doubt 
will be benefited by sewage water if the warm weather con- 
tinue. 

We shall most likely sow a few rows of Spinach and Onions 
for the earliest winter crop by the time this is in print. The 
Onions with us, though plentiful, will be small, owing to the 
dryness. The spring-planted ones, though fair, are nothing to 
what we have had them. A good rain would increase the size 
of all these useful bulbs. We shall have none this season from 
10 to 15 inches in circumference, even with the advantage of a 
heavy rain. Fine rains in June are what tell most on the 
Onion crop. Were we sure of their coming, and just when they 
were coming, a slight dusting with guano or bone dust between 
the rows, will have an astonishing effect. On the other hand 
the dressing with guano, if dry weather succeed, will do more 
harm than good. We gave a slight dressing of superphosphate 
and sewage water to an early piece of Onions planted out in 
spring. The state of the atmosphere and the readings of the 
barometer led us to expect a plentiful rain. Had the rain 
come we should have gained our purpose. We only had a few 
drops, and our kindness in other respects did more harm than 
good. We do not believe our sewage watering reached the 
roots, and the damped surface did the mischief. It kept the 
roots dry when they might have had plenty of moisture, as it 
passed them to escape into the atmosphere. In this case the 
tops soon began to show signs of exhaustion. The bulbs will 
only average some 3 inches in diameter. If we had merely let 
them alone they would have been larger. If the expected rain 
had come, they would have been much better still. The water- 
ing we gave would not have gone above an inch or so deep—a 
mere nothing to the rooting of an Onion, but a great help if 
only the heavy rains expected had come. 

During the week we have seen some nice Onions at the 
cottagers’ show at Woburn, but though fine they exhibited 
traces of the dry season. We have generally thought that we 
would not be much out of the way if our crops at all corre- 
sponded with those of our friends, Mr. Manning, of Tingrith, 
and Mr. McKay, of Woburn Abbey. In both cases their general 
crops of Onions will not be as they used to be in better seasons, 
though there would be plenty. At Woburn we noticed a very 
fine piece of winter Onions ina border. As a merely passing 
notice, we should judge many of the bulbs were from 4 to 44 and 
more inches in diameter. We know the garden is pretty well 
supplied with water, but we do not know whether these had 
any given artificially or not. Some weeks, ago, however, they 
had one good soaking rain. 

Cauliflowers.—Two gentlemen the other day took notice of a 
border of Cauliflowers, one of them a gardener, the other a 
nurseryman, and the first especially well conversant with the 
ideas of watering we have fully set forth in these pages. 
This border is something like our fifth succession, for where 
there is little ground and a large establishment, the supply is 
best made, not by great gluts, but by regular, if small, suc- 
cessions. At present this border will be our third; one lot is 
almost done, another is just coming in, and by the time they 
are mostly gone this border will be coming in, and be suc- 
ceeded by small plants just turned out. Now, the border had 
carried a rather heavy mixed crop of Peas, Spinach, Lettuces, 
and Radishes. On clearing them off we never found a piece of 
ground so dry. On planting the Cauliflowers we made rather 
deep drills and soaked the plants in with sewage, and covered 
the surface with the dry soil. The leaves of these plants 
fell to the ground on the 22nd as if struck with paralysis. 
We could do nothing to help them, and we felt convinced they 
had that at their roots that would enable them to recover on 
the slightest change in the weather. By the 24th they showed 
they would bear the weather. The other day they looked 
tolerably well, so well, indeed, as to be admired by our friends, 
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and though they saw that every tank and reservoir was empty, 
they could not but hint that there must be some way of satu- 
rating them with water. We pulled our boot between the rows 
to the depth of 6 or 7 inches, to show how dry the soil was ; with 
a stick we know we might have gone 6 inches deeper without 
finding a trace of moisture. What mere skiffing showers would 
ever wet such a depth of earth as dry as ashes? What would 
be the use of mere watering on the surface? The watering at 
the roots enabled the plants at once to grow, and once fairly 
set to work they would pump up moisture for themselves all 
the more easily because the already dry surface helped to keep 
the moisture about the roots. Ifthe weather should continue 
dry, we shall most likely give a watering of sewage, which 
Caulifiowers can take pretty strong, but if possible, besides 
confining the water to the roots, we shall have a dry surface. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

The chief work here has been shortening the summer shoots 
of bush, pyramidal, and wall trees, chiefly the lower parts of 
the trees, as the upper parts had been previously done. This 
balances the strength and vigour of the trees more than if such 
shortening and stopping had been done all at onee. 

Went over Apricot and Peach trees the second time, remov- 
ing extra shoots, and spurring back, as the Apricots have grown 
freely again, especially after the watering with sewage. But 
for that, we are convinced a great portion of the fruit would 
have dropped, and several large branches would have given 
way. We are convinced that dryness at the roots is one chief 
cause why large branches of Apricots frequently die off without 
any apparent cause. When some of the Apricot fruit began to 
drop about six weeks ago, we were surprised to find the earth 
about the roots so very dry. On forking the surface, and 
making holes to let the water down, we were not at all afraid of 
strong sewage, knowing that it would be pretty well filtered and 
cleared before reaching the bulk of the roots. We would have 
mulched heavily the little space left between the walls and the 
crops on the border, in the case both of Apricots and Peaches, 
only we would thus keep out the sun heat, so favourable to 
root action and perfect ripening. Many of our wall trees we 
would wash if we could, if it were only to refresh the foliage, for 
insects have troubled us but little. In our orchard houses, 
though the fruit will be fair, the red spider is making its ap- 
pearance, chiefly owing to our being unable to syringe. We 
must use more sulphur on the wall, &., to prevent it spread- 
ing. The Cherries in orchard houses and on walls were never 
better. Cherries on standards out of doors were never more 
abundant, but they came small at first, and ripened very un- 
equally—all in our favour, as we forget how many weeks we 
have gathered from them, and still on a short row of May 
Dukes there are 8 good many, and finer than the first, as the 
trees had each a small barrel of sewage, which told amazingly 
on the fruit. We hope it will do the same with Morellos on 
north walls, as, though plentiful, they were small when they 
began to colour. We should like to give them another watering. 
Eyen in their case the soil when examined was very dry, 
though receiving litile direct sun. 

With our scarcity of water, we are not so forward with Straw- 
verry plants a8 we would wish to be. Took off some of the 
most forward runners layered in pots, layered more, and potted 
in 5-inch and 6-inch pots some of the most forward, using 
loamy soil moderately enriched, potting firmly, and shading a 
little from the bright sun for a few days, and to save frequent 
watering. As several times referred to, future success will 
chiefly depend on these simple points—keeping the bud of the 
plant slightly below the rim of the pot; fastening the young 
plant firmly in the pot, not merely using the fingers, but a 
blunt-ended wooden stick for the purpose ; watering and shad- 
ing a little at first, or syringing in bright sun, instead of shad- 
ing, where water can be spared ; and as soon as the roots are pro- 
gressing freely, giving all the sunlight possible, whilst the pots 
stand on a hard bottom. As soon as the roots reach the sides 
of the pot, manure water may be given. The health and ma- 
turing of the plants before the end of autumn will be of more 
consequence than their luxuriance and size. 

As to drainage, much more depends on the mode than on the 
guality aud quantity of the drainage. In this case we do not 
like taking up room from the plant by a lot of drainage. Never- 
theless, nothing spoils a good Strawberry plant in a pot sooner 
than the pot becoming waterlogged. We have often found a 
pot made so by the hole getting next to hermetically sealed, 
outside from the material on which the pot stood. The out- 
sides of the holes should, therefore, be examined at times. For 
saying room and keeping out worms, there is no plan better 


than the following. Take a clean, dry pot, place one crock, & 
piece of # broken pot, say roughly from 1 to 1} inch in dia- 
meter, over the hole in the bottom of the pot, but with its 
rounded or convex side downwards, 80 as to securely cover the 
hole. This will let water escape and keep out worms. Then 
lay a few more smaller pieces of broken pot round it—say 
three or four, though we are often satisfied with the one piece. 
On this or these lay a little clean, dry moss, which is the best, 
or a scattering of clean straw, chopped into from 1 to 2-inch 
lengths, which is the next best; over that a sprinkling of soot; 
and then, as a base, a handful of the roughest compost. Very 
little space may thus be taken up with drainage, and yet it will 
be thoroughly effectual. The water will pass quite freely 
enough, if the hole do not get clogged outside. Though we 
have used a little half-rotten dung and tree leaves to put over 
the drainage, the practice is not to be commended. Such 
material, besides being apt to become too close and unctuous, 
is also liable to haye germs of fungi conveyed along with it, 
which are often difficult to get rid of. Simple modes are often 
the best. The moss is the best material for separating soil 
and drainage, and it has this advantage over chopped straw, or 
chopped clean litter, that it is in itself such an equaliser of 
moisture, parting with it freely when in excess, and retaining 
it to acertain extent when moisture is too limited. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

With many forebodings when we last wrote, we have reason 
on the whole to be thankful and satisfied. That dread Friday 
browned our beautiful Coleus, and though the points are 
acquiring their rich colour, a near inspection will show the 
leaves below somewhat browned. Rejoicing in the sunlight, 
as the Coleus Verschaffelti does, it would appear that about 
110° in the sun is as much as it can bear with impunity. 
Against the wall in the open air that day our thermometer rose 
to 117°. We could not say whether a good watering beneath 
would have helped much to neutralise the extreme heat and 
brightness of the sun. In a few days, if the weather be favour- 
able, the young growth will conceal all the browned leaves, and 
until then we would wish the plants to be looked at from a 
distance instead of close at hand. The fine bed at Woburn 
had suffered on the same day, but you could only observe it 
when close to it on the 27th, and every trace will be gone in a 
few days. We have told several times before what that bed 
was bordered with in former years. This season the combina- 
tion was the most beautiful we ever saw. 

Iresine Herbstii, though a drinking plant, stood the ordeal of 
the heat and dryness extremely well. We noticed at Tingrith 
that Iresine Berkleyi, in a prominent place, had been a little 
browned, but the brownness was gone before that Friday. We 
have not tried Iresine Lindeni, a kind with a narrow purple leaf, 
which we hope will be useful. Herbstii is very effective ina 
moist autumn ; in such a summer as this the plants are apt to 
get rather lumpy, and the leaves round and large. 

We have not lost more than half a dozen out of long lines of 
Calceolarias, which are a mass of bloom, and now we hope they 
will hold on, as even these drizzling rains in the morning have 
greatly helped them. The ground. seems so dry that the roots 
must have gone down toa considerable depth. We come to 
this conclusion, for though in other cases we lost few planis, 
yet the bloom so flagged on small beds and where the plant 
was used ehiefly as edgings, that we had to cut off more than 
we liked; but then in all such cases we could not stir the soil 
go deeply previous to planting as we could do in the case of 
these rows and in that of larger beds, which look now as if there 
had been no such week as that which terminated on the 23rd 
ult. Say what we will, and use the brightest-coloured yellow- 
leaved Pelargoniums as you will, and the most graceful and 
finest-foliaged Marigolds, none will make up for the want of 
the Calceolaria in flower beds. If Mr. Robson saw these just 
now after the severe ordeal through which they have passed, 
whilst advocating early planting, as he does so well, he would 
own there was also something to say on the other side. 

Our Hollyhocks would please some people this season; the 
flowers are small, and the plants are dwarfs. Giving them any 
water was out of the question. 

We had much to do in bringing up arrears of potting, and 
must think ere long of propagating for the flower beds nest 
season.—K. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Ant. Roozen, Florist, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland.— Catalogu 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other Du tchand Cape Budbs. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the “Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conyeniently, but write them on 
separate communications, Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 


SrorETARY Exnrsitine (H. S. G.).—There is nothing illegal in his ex- 
hibiting, if there is no rule to the contrary. 

TEMPERATURE (W. H. O.).—What was the greatest heat in England 
and in the East Indies in 1868? is a question too wide for us to answer. 
The greatest heat in the shade near London in July was 93°, and at 
Calcutta probably not 5° more in the hottest month; but there the dif- 
ferences in the temperature between hour and hour, and night and day, 
are but small compared to what they are in this country. 


PELARGONIUMS ( Veritas).—The box was smashed, and all the petals were 
intermixed. They appeared to belong to some of the French: kinds. 


TRiIcoLoR, Brcotor, AND Discotor (R. G.).— Tricolor means three- 
coloured, bicolor and discolor two-coloured, and four-coloured would be 
quadricolor. Your friend is right in saying that bicolor and discolor 
mean the same number of colours, but wrong as to the number. 


PETRIFIED Fie (C. Pocock).—We believe it to be a fossil Echinus or 
zoophyte; we cannot decide as to the species unless we see the specimen, 
A similar one is engraved in some of the books on British fossils, but we 
forget which. 

LAPAGERIA ROSEA CULTURE (Subscriber).—This plant is not difficult to 
cultivate either in a pot or border. In pot culture the plant should have 
a rather large pot. Good plants can be grown in 11-inch or 18-inch pots, 
the shoots being trained to a trellis, a flat one being most suitable. 
Whether grown in a border or pot, geod drainage should be secured. A 
border 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, clear of the drainage, will 
support a large plant. The drainage should be, as already stated, very 
good, for, during the season of growth, the watering must be plentiful, 
and at no time must the soil be allowed to become dry. At that time a 
plant in a pot will require a gallon daily, and one in a border thrice the 
quantity. When the growth and flowering are over, less water will, of 
course, be required. The soil most suitable is fibrous brown peat, free of 
sticks, torn in pieces, but used rough without any admixture. If the 
peat is deficient in sand, the latter should be liberally added. A light 
airy position in an ordinary greenhouse will suit it, but it must be shaded 
from direct sun. The shade must not be produced by climbers. The 
north side of a span-roofed house, or the east or west end of a house, will 
answer well, though almost any position will do if not dark nor exposed 
tothe midday sun. It is impatient of having its roots disturbed, and 
should only be interfered with when at rest, and then so as not to injure 
the roots. 

BuppineG Roses on THE MANETTI Stock (Constant Reader).—The buds 
should be put in quite close to the ground, or as near that as practicable, 
so that when the plants are placed in their final positions the union of 
the stock and bud may be covered with soil. The buds take quite as 
freely on the Manetti as on the Briar stock, and there is this advantage— 
that the operation can be performed as late as September. Budded 
plants are of much freer growth than grafted plants; and whilst budding 
May be done in the open air, aclose frame or house and bottom heat are 
necessary for grafting. 

VINES ON THE Back WALL oF A VINERY (Ignoramus).—The Vines on 
the roof will shade the back wall too much for successful Grape culture. 
Having failed with Figs, it is not likely you can grow Vines, as Figs will 
Succeed on the back wall of a vinery where the Vines area not closer to- 
gether than 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches. On the back wall, Vines do not re- 
quire different treatment from those on the rafters. We think it un- 
Suitable. 

Drivinc Worms our oF Pots (J. W. M.).—The lime water is made by 
pouring twenty gallons of water on 10lbs. lime, stirring well up, and 
allowing the lime water to stand forty-eight hours, then watering the 
plants with the clear water, having previously stopped the holes in the 
pots. Give water enough to stand on the surface. In about three hours 
the obstruction to the drainage should be removed. The worms will by 
thattime have come out of the pots or been destroyed. It is stated that 
a solution of 2 ozs. of soda to a gallon of water will destroy them and 
benefit the plants, but we have not tried it. 


Topacco AND BirrErR ALors For Destroyinc ApuHIs (Idem).—To- 
bacco water and bitter aloes have for some time been used successfully 
for destroying aphides on Roses and other out-door plants, but the 
tobacco water is sufficient, and the aloes a superfluity. Four ounces of 
tobacco to two gallons of boiling water allowed to stand until cool, and 
then strained, will destroy all kinds of aphides. 

PRUNING CRASSULAS, CACTUSES, AND CLERODENDRON BALFOURIANUM 

. 1H. S. B).—We should cut back each Crassula shoot that has flowered to 
within an inch or two of its base, leaving the others entire, for those not 
flowering this year you will need to retain for next season’s bloom. Those 
cut back now will produce flowering shoots in the second year. Old 
plants, from their size, are preferable to young plants, but why not have 
both ? The Cactuses may also be cut down, but we should confine our- 
selves to cutting-out the old parts, leaving as much of the young fresh 
growth as possible. It will not hinder their flowering next season. 
Stragegling shoots of the Clerodendron ought also to be cut-in now, but 
we should reserve the general pruning until spring, well thinning-out 
the growths in February, previous to fresh potting and starting into 
growth. It is best trained ona trellis; you may indulge your taste as to 
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the form. The shoots ought to be kept rather thin, but lot them cover 
every part at from 8 to 4 inches apart. On a roof trellis the shoots ought 
to be kept about 6 inches apart, and at about 9 inches from the glass. 


Wycu Exo (JW. N. M.).—We think it is simply honeydew, which is a 
great attraction to the wasps and small humble bees. The leaves turning 
yellow is frequently a consequence of their pores being closed by the 
honeydew, and the drought we have recently experienced has also, no 
doubt, exerted an influencs. We do not think you can do anything to 
the tree. A good rain will, no doubt, set all right again. The wasps and 
bees do not injure the tree. 


OrcuHarp Houses (Novis).—There have been no subsequent articles 
by the same gentleman, but it is probable he may favour us with others 
when time permits. You can have Pearson’s little volume, ‘* The 
Orchard House,” free by post from our office if you enclose nineteen 
postage stamps with your address. 

Pracnes Fauuine (C. S.).—Your Peaches are ripe, but badly coloured. 
We think you have left too many on the trees, and that that is the cause 
of their falling by hundreds. 

Praca Leaves (G, W.).—The leaves of your trees are scalded through 
water resting upon them, and a deficiency of ventilation early in the 
morning when the sun hag been so bright and fierce. 

Earsy Peacu, Pium, anp CHERRY (Subscriber).—The earliest Plum is 
Rivers’s Prolific. We would, however, recommend you as a single variety, 
Jefferson ; of Peaches, Early York or Royal George; of Cherries, Black 
Circassian. Cherries require a considerable amount of air to set their 
flowers ; we do not think you would be very successful with them on a 
back wall; Plums would do better. 

DovUBLE-BLOSSOMED Peach FruItinG (N. H., Southampton).—It is not 
at all an unusual occurrence for the double-blossomed Peach to fruit 
abundantly; and in fine warm autumns the fruit ripens perfectly, but is 
not of good quality, being rather astringent. It is utterly unworthy of 
being grown as a fruit. It would, no doubt, during this intense heat be 
beneficial to give the tree a good soaking. 

Fucnstas at Exuisitions (R, S, 7.).—The prize kaving been offered 
for “ six Fuchsiag, distinct varieties,” and no restriction being given, any 
variety was admissible, whatever its character. Fuchsia gracilis variegata 
is no more hardy than many others. It is used for bedding solely on 
account of its beautiful foliage. The judges could not, disqualify. 

KEEPING RIPE PeAcHES (Idem).—Keep them in the coolest place you 
can find. 

Sorr Soap (G. C.)—If you refer to page 23, you will see that 2d. per lb. 
was a mistake. We believe you can obtain it wholesale for 3d. per lb., or 
even less. A wholesale dealer would supply you at a less rate than you 
are paying, if you ordered a quantity. We cannot recommend dealers. 

MEtons Decayina (P. E. C.).—It is difficult to state the cause of Melons 
decaying before they are ripe. We should attribute it to want of heat, 
but it may be caused by too much moisture. When Melons are ripening 
they require but little moisture, and shonld be kept dry and have plenty 
of heat and air. Without particulars of the cultivation afforded the 
plants, it is difficult to state the cause offailure. We couldnot say where 
the fault lay without further particulars. 

PRIMULA CORTUSOIDES AMENA (J. S. B.).—It is hardy, but if the situ- 
ation is cold and wet it should be wintered in 1 cold frame. A compost 
of two parts light fibrous loam, one part leaf soil, and one part sandy peat, 
with a sixth of silver sand, will grow it well. Good drainage is necessary. 
The plant should have an abundant supply of water when growing, and 
even when at rest the soil should be kept moist. After April it will do 
best in the open ground in a position shaded from the midday sun. We 
have no doubt that your plant will flower next spring if taken up care- 
fully in autumn, potted, and wintered in a cold frame with plenty of air. 
If the situation is well drained we should leave it undisturbed, putting 
round it a light mulching of leaf soil or cocoa-nut fibre refuse. It flowers 
in April and May, and is very beautiful. 

Buack CuRRANTS (James Carter d& Co.).—The Black Currant of whick 
you sent branches appears to be a profuse bearer, but the berries are not 
so large as those of Black Naples; they hang firmly on their stalks, which 
is a great recommendation, and their flavour is good. 


CAMELLIA LEAVES Fauuine (J. T. S.).—It is not likely that the shading 
could have anything to do with the scorching of the leaves ; and we do 
not think they are scorched, but that there has been a great deficiency 
of root action, the roots not supplying nutriment for the full development 
of the leaves, and when this is the case itis not unusual for the leaves 
and even young shoots to turn black and decay or fall. The only remedy 
is to repot at once in turf cut from a pasture of light loam, taking off 
the turf about an inch thick, tearing it to pieces with the hand, using it 
rough, and pressing the soil firm. Remove as much of the old soil as you 
can without injuring the roots. Water freely. 


BEEcHWooD Merton (TZ. S.).—The old true Beechwood is very scarce. 
Not one out of a hundred cultivators has the true stock. The Beech- 
wood, as we see it at the present day, is along elliptical fruit, ribbed, 
very often deeply, seldom or never netted, thin in flesh, not melting 
but tough, insipid in flayour, and not often exceeding 2 lbs. in weight. 
The true Beechwood i3 in form more spherical than elliptical, and 
flattoned at the ends like an orange, very slightly ribbed, and beautifully 
netted; flesh thick, melting, and finely flavoured. Under good cultiva- 
tion it usually attains a weight of 41bs,, often much more. We cannot 
recommend one seedsman in preference to another, such a course would 


be unfair. 

InsEots (R. Maries).—Your Rose leaves have been disfigured by the leaf- 
cutter bee, Megachele centuncularis, which has been very abundant this 
season. (EH. P., jwn.).—The Elm trees on the Parade and in the People’s 
Park, at St. Helier, Jersey, are infested with the Scolytus destructor, 
which lays its eggs in the bark of the trees, the young grubs burrowing 
off the central burrow, made by the female, at right angles, and so cutting 
through the sap vessels and in time destroying the trees. Such is our 
opinion at least, and that of many other paturalists; but another opinion 
is also current, that the trees are never attacked by the insects until they 
are in a state of disease from want of drainage, or want of water, or bad 
soil, &e. In Fance, as wellas in the Regent’s Park, London, some benefit 
has been obtained by partia!ly disbarking the trees whilst young, taking 
care to burn the bark. It would also be serviceable if the trees were 
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surrounded with tarred haybands at the time that the perfect insects are 
making their appearance.—I. O. W. 


at + 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


EARLY EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Ir need hardly be pointed out that to the breeder of fancy 
poultry it is of very great importance to obtain eggs from his 
best hens early in the year, whether for sale or for his own use. 
I say from his best hens, because eggs from pullets are, of 
course, to be had easily in any quantity, but are by no means 
So good for early broods, producing chicks with less stamina, 
which fledge more slowly, and are altogether less adapted to 
withstand the vicissitudes of the early months. It is, there- 
fore, to the early laying of the mature hens I purpose to devote 
this paper, the present being the time which my own expe- 
rience leads me to believe has much influence upon the matter. 

It has been said over and over again that early eggs cannot 
be obtained except from pullets, and also that there are no 
artificial means by which the production of eggs can be either 
hastened or retarded, being a natural process incapable of being 
interfered with. Both statements are generally true, but they 
are only true relatively, and any intelligent breeder who knows 
definitely what his object is, has very great power over the degree 
in which it shall be attained. If he wants, for instance, merely 
the greatest possible number of eggs in a year, his treatment 
will not be that I am now considering. But the fancy breeder 
does not so mnch seek a high average as to have eggs in good 
time. He knows that every egg early in the year may produce 
a valuable fowl], or will be saleable at a high price, whilst later 
on it will only realise its mere food value; so that twenty eggs 
in August may be of less account than one in February. It is 
on this principle he must proceed. 

All my observations during several seasons have satisfied me 
that the time at which a bird begins laying depends chiefly, 
after allowing for differences of breed and character, upon the 
time when she left off. Ifa Cochin hen has been laying 
very late in the autumn, almost, in fact, into the winter, it is 
absurd to expect she can begin again till the season is well 
advanced. Cochins and Brahmas, and even Hamburghs, will, 
in fact, often lay till more than half through a severe moult, 
which is, of course, a drain upon the system so extensive as to 
demand much time for recovery. But, on the other hand, if a 
hen has had a late brood of chickens, it will almost always be 
found that she lays in good time, and for several years I have 
found no difficulty in getting eggs from a portion at least of 
my hens by Christmas, or even before. 

As the hens become broody towards the end of July and 
August, therefore, let them either be allowed to sit, or if that be 
inconvenient, to remain on the nest for a month or five weeks. 
This will not only give the system a rest, but it actually 
induces or hastens the moult, the feathers dropping off very 
frequently almost in handfuls. The process will generally be 
half through, in fact, by the time the bird is turned off, and 
she will then rarely lay again till after itis completed; whereas, 
if the moult finds a hen laying, she will often, as I have said, 
continue till nearly through. A little meat and ale will also 
help to hasten the process, and plenty of fresh green food must 
also be supplied. Under these conditions, and not being re- 
duced by egg-laying, the moulting will be hastened very con- 
siderably, and the bird will be in laying condition much sooner 
than if turned off her nest directly she is broody for the sake 
of her autumn eggs, as is generally done. 

Of course some breeds are less prolific than others, and it is 
much more difficult to get early eggs from a Dorking than a 
Cochin; but in all cases much may be done by sucha system 
of management in the case of breeds which evince a regular 
desire for incubation. There are, of course, several minor 
matters to observe, such as the selection of birds hatched in 
good time, and which will, therefore, moult tolerably early ; the 
providing tight and well-sheltered houses, &c.; but the securing 
the cessation of eggs for some little time before the moult, and 
the hastening of that process, have by far the greatest influence 
on the matter, so far as my observations go. 

There is one more point to be mentioned. Though the 
mating will not, I think, hasten laying in the least, I have 
generally found that even hens which left off early in the 
autumn did not lay till three weeks or a month after enjoying 
the company of the cock, and not then unless he also were in 
good condition, The hens should therefore be mated by the 


end of November, and for early eggs only cocks penned up, 
which have moulted well and regained perfect health and 
vigour.—lu. WRIGHT. 


WATCHING THE CHICKENS. 


By some people, but not, certainly, by readers of ‘our 
Journal,’ watching the chickens would at once be set down as 
an amusement suited to the buttercup-and-daisy-gathering age. 
Be it so; sensation novels, railway running about, and the 
like, have unsettled many minds, and made people enjoy less, 
or unfitted them to enjoy at all, pleasures found at home. But 
yet a taste for simple enjoyments is a healthy taste, and one 
which never tires. Still, tastes will differ to the end. ‘I can- 
not understand,” said a young lady to me, ‘‘ whatever there is 
for you to make a fuss about, week after week, in that garden- 
ing and poultry paper of yours.” I replied ‘‘I cannot think 
why you are so particular to have the newspaper the first day 
that it contains the month’s fashions.” 

Well, tastes will differ. Thus some people cannot even see 
a joke. A man with a keen sense of humour was looking 
through a gallery of pictures with a friend who had no more 
sense of humour than an iron bar. Presently they came toa 
picture of two cats fighting. ‘‘ Ah,” said the quick-witted one, 
“evidently by Claude (clawed).’’ ‘‘ Indeed, it is not,” replied 
the matter-of-fact man, ‘‘I assure you that Claude painted 
only landscapes, of which I have seen many,” &c. Not even 
Sidney Smith’s remedy for a dull man—yiz., to have a surgical 
operation performed upon his skull, in order to get a joke in, 
would suffice forsuch a one. Yet dallness is at times amusing, 
as ‘‘ Did ’em wear tin gaiters then?” said an old farmer who 
was looking at a brass inachurch. ButIam conscious that 
I am rambling, roaming far away from my subject. 

To return. During this hot weather, now reaching over 
many weeks, when I was afraid to be in the sun, lest, as some- 
body said, ‘‘a small heap of bones and a grease spot should be 
found instead of one’s self’’—sitting, then, in the shade of a 
far-reaching elm that throws its shadow on some part or other 
of a greensward the summer day long, I was day after day 
reading, but—I could not help it—‘‘from my slack hand 
dropped” very often not ‘‘the gathered rose,” as Rogers de- 
scribes the child who had fallen asleep, but dropped my book to 
my knee while I watched the chickens. Perhaps they this 
year were even more attractive than usual, being groups of tiny 
Bantam chicks—little neat-formed ‘“‘sprack’’ (sprack is good 
Wiltshire, though not good English) Game Bantam chickens 
from eggs of Mr. Crosland’s. Let me prattle—a child-like 
word becomes a child-like pleasure, as some one, not a reader 
of ‘‘our Journal,” but one who has taken it up by mistake, 
would say—let me prattle, then, about these tinies. How tiny, 
indeed, they are when from the little eggs they first come, 
seeming too small to get on their feet; but soon they do, and 
totter about an inch or two, and then make a tumbling plunge 
under the feathery care of all warmth and comfort beneath the 
hen. Then follow the first pickings and sippings, trying the 
appetite with that as yet unknown thing—food. But how 
rapid is the progress of chickens well cared for—ithat is, under- 
standingly cared for. The warm south-fronted outhouse first 
receives them, and next day they venture upon little, still 
tottering walks, and one bolder or stronger thau the rest even 
circumambulates the coop, and feels as he felt who first sailed 
round the world. The following day they are on the lawn, 
shaded duly from midday sun, and then note their progress. 
Little aérial fly-catchings are attempted, and wanderings and 
scratchings with feeble feet, and the first worm found and run 
away with, the fortunate or unfortunate chick (for he usually 
loses it) duly chased by the rest, eager to become worm- 
devourers. Then some one or other of the brood strays into 
some laurel bush, and, like the babes in the wood, is lost, and 
shrilly yelps forth his sorrow to the sore discomfiture of the 
listening but not seeing hen. But head grows with body; soon 
they know their feeder and his wonted call, and run to meet 
him with expanded wings assisting their legs, for they soon be- 
come things with wings, each week the useless winglets grow- 
ing more and more into useful wings. 

When the first month is turned, as I notice in my little 
Game Bantam chicks, the little pullets have their golden hackles 
coming, seen as they run from me, and resembling tags of 
gold thread hung to the back of their necks. Then the little 
cockerels are developing, for here and there a black or red 
feather is appearing, and a cock-pheasant-like hue is visible in 
their plumage. In watching a couple of broods of Game Ban- 
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tams of a similar age it is interesting to notice the slight vari- 
ations in colour, and how gradually the owner comes to mark 
with the eye and know individuals, as an eastern shepherd gets 
to know his flock, though a stranger would think all pretty nearly 
alike. | Adult-like and yet not adult feathers come on; and the 
little sinewy legs, ludicrous miniatures of Game fowls’ legs, 
are to be noticed; and here and there the eye marks what will 
be the gems of the brood. Now, too, is the time of peace, 
when all are good boys and girls, and no fighting; it is the 
time, too, of affectionate clustering together in the sunshine, 
and posing in graceful attitudes, or having or shamming to 
have a dust bath in common. But lo! six weeks have turned, 
and the weather is warm, so away shall go the brood hens. 
The more independent lot show no signs of regret, but go to 
roost like old birds, struggling, however, for the inside places. 
These sturdy independents wander further than before and 
wherever they choose, and are evidently glad that mamma is 
gone with her unceasing and commanding cluckings and call- 
ings. The less independent give forth a chorus of miserable 
yelps on discovering that they are alone in the world; and at 
bedtime, after a few manly attempts at roosting, fearing, per- 
haps, that they should fall off, they huddle together in the 
corner of a manger, and fancy they are brooded as formerly. 

Thus I have noted down my ‘ watching the chickens” from 
their first appearance in the world to their life of independence. 
T have noted all down, not in a very particular manner, or in 
a very orderly style, perhaps; but Iam not such a particular 
man as he was who took me up sharply when I said, “‘Now I 
will put on my coat and waistcoat,” saying, ‘‘ That is incorrect, 
you mean you will put on your waistcoat and coat;” or a 
brother particularian, who laid much emphasis on the order of 
the words ‘I eat and drink,” eating at dinner, and haying a 
tumbler of water brought in an hour afterwards. 

But particularians, avaunt! Ihave noted down in my own 
way and told how I have watched the chickens, an interesting 
pastime—one giving pleasure, and tending to make a man love 
still more his own home and feel how dear it is to him, and 
that, loving it, he does not need to rove away and rattle along 
the railway in search of happiness. The town man, and espe- 
cially he of London town, needs 2 summer change. But where 
to? To woods, and fields, and country scenes, to relieve and 
comfort eye, and ear, and mind. But we in the country dwell- 
ing have all these comforts continually, and can well remain 
in the spring, summer, and autumn, not wishing for change. 
I speak of those who love and not merely endure the country. 
I speak of those who feel an interest in all around them— 
people, garden, and pets, in-door and out, and these enjoy their 
life and bless the Almighty for their lot and His good gifts. 
—Wittsuire Recror. 


APPLETON-LE-STREET POULTRY SHOW. 


THE poultry show in connection with the Floral and Agricultural 
Society held at Appleton-le Street, near Malton, last week, was a very 
creditable one, and proyes what can be done by careful management 
and judicious arrangements to raise a small village show into an im- 
portant district one. Most of the classes were well filled, and in some 
the competition was very close. The Dorkings were large and good, 
but some otherwise good birds lost all chance from imperfect feet. The 
Brahmas were very few in number. The Dark Cochins were good, but 
the Buffs very poor. The Spanish formed a very good class, and the 
Winning pen, belonging to Mr. Holmes, of Driffield, carried off the 
silver medal for the best pen of poultry inthe yard. The Game, also, 
were a good and numerous class. The Hamburgh class was well filled 
with some good birds. As all the varieties were shown together, it 
was difficult to decide on the merits of the different pens; wo hope 
next year they will be divided into two if not four classes. The class 
for crossbred farmyard birds brought out some really good and useful 
specimens of the right sort. The little Bantams, chiefly Game, were 
as good and pretty as usual. Some of the Geese were very fine and 
large. Rouen Ducks were numerous, but sadly in the moult. Ayles- 
buries were large, but fewin number. Special prizes were given for 
young poultry for table purposes, which brought a good show of useful 
chickens and heavy ducklings, but the goslings were not so good. 


Warre Cocuixs.—There are only two or three poultry shows 
where White Cochins are separately classed; this prevents 
many from exhibiting, and I think the committees only want 
reminding of this exclusion to remedy it.—F. R. 


: Warrineton Pounrry SHow.—The date of the entries clos- 
ing for this Show has been extended to August Sth, and we 
trust that this will be the means of bringing increased support 
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from exhibitors, especially as the Show, if successful, will be 
repeated on a larger scale next year. The amount of sub- 
scriptions already collected, exclusive of the town of Warring- 
ton, is £400, and the prizes are liberal. 


THIRSK POULTRY SHOW. 


THE following prizes were awarded at the first Show of the Thirsk 
Agricultural Society, which took place on July 27th. 


Dorxines.—l, J. White, Northallerton. 2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple. 
Game.—l, J. Watson, Knaresborough. 2, R. Akenhead, Otterington Hall. 
SpanisH.—l and 2, W. Bearpark. Cocur-Curma.—Buff.—1, R. E. Brown. 
Oswaldkirk. 2, W. & F. Pickard, Leeds. Partridge —l, W. Barnes, Thirsk, 
2, W. J. Stewart, Darlington. Branma Poorras.—l, F. Horseman, Borough- 
bridge. 2,J. Bell, Thirsk. Hampurcus.—Golden-spangled.—i, Mrs. Plummer, 
Easingwold. 2, W. Bearpark. Silver-spangled.—i, J. Best, Boroughbridge. 
2, W. Manfield, Thirsk. Golden-pencilled—1 and 2, W. Bearpark. Silver- 
Hee edly W. H. Atkinson, Thirsk. 
1, G, Atk 


Thirsk. TurKkeys.—l, Rey. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet, York. 
South Kilvington, Thirsk. GrrsE.—l, Rev. G. Hustler. J. B. Braithwaite. 
Northallerton. Guryea Fow1s.—l and 2, R. Wright. S ING CrLass.—l, W. 
R. West, Sowerby Grange, Thirsk. 2, G. Calvert, Darlington. ANY OTHER 
Varrety.—1, C. Walker, Boroughbridge. 2,T. Barnett, Birdforth. Chickens.— 
(Pen of four).—1, J. White, Warlaby, Northallerton. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrienrs.—l, G. Sadler, Bor oughbridge. TumBpiers —Almond.—l, C. Anton, 
York. <Any Variety.—1, C. Anton. Pourers.—l, W. Bearpark. JACOBINS.— 
1, R. Wilsen, Thirsk. Fanraris.—1, W. Fisher, Thirsk. TrumpPETERs.—1, C. 
Auton. Ow1s.—l, W. Bearpark. Nuns.—l, W. Bearpark. Barns.—l, R. Wilson. 
Tursits.—l, R. Wilson. Dracoons.—l, I. Cundale, Copt Hewick, Ripon. 
ARCHANGELS.—1, R. Wilson. ANY OTHER VaRiery.—l, W. Learpark. 


JupeEs.—Poultry : Mr, Barker, York. Pigeons: Mr. E. Wilsons 
York. 


J. Arrowsmith, 


PRESTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue first Show of the Preston Agricultural Society was held July 
27th and 28th. The weather was very fine, the ground in all respects 
suitable, and being very easy of access the Show was welf attended. 
The extent of the show-ground was seventeen acres, and the whole was 
well filled. 

The poultry was not numerons, taking into account the liberal prizes 
offered, the number of pens being a littie under two hundred, but, as 
a whole, the quality was very good. The Dorkings were in poor con- 
dition. The single Spanish cocks were mostly in deep moult, but the 
prize birds were good. The Game classes contained some good pens, 
but many of them were much out of condition. The Hamburghs were 
not numerous, but the birds were good. The French fowls were very 
good, and the Brahmas were the best class in the Show. The Rouen 
Ducks were good, but the entries were small in all the Duck classes. 


Dorswes.—l, Gunson & Jefferson, Whitehaven. 2, J. Robinson, Garstang. 
he, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Woodhouse, Rotherham, FaENcH 
Fowxs.—l, H. Beldon, Goitstock, Bingley. 2and he, Hon. W. H. Fitzwilliam. 
Brauma Poorras.—l, J. H. Pickles, Birkdale, Southport. 2, H. Lacy, Hebden 
Bridge. he, F. H. Green, Derrievolgie, Windsor, Belfast; J.H. Pickles; W. 
Gamon, Chester. SpanisH.—l, F. & C. Haworth, Haslingden. 2, C. W. 
Brierley, Middleton. hc, H. Wilkinson, Earby; F. & C. Haworth; J. Leeming, 
Broughton, Preston. Game (any colour).—l and 2, C. W. Brierley. he, B. Bee, 
Goosnargh (Black-breasted Red); T. Wareing, Preston (Black Red). CocHIn- 
Curna.—l, T. Stretch, Ormskirk. 2, J. H. Dawes, Birmingham (Buff), 
BuRGH.—Golden-pencilled,—l, H. Pickles, jun., Earby. 2, H. Beldon, 
pencilled—i, H, Pickles, jun. 2,H.Beldon. Golden-spangled.—l, H. Beldon. 
2, H. Pickles, jun. Silver-spangled.—l,-H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. he, J. 
Fielding, Newchurch, Rossendale. Gamer Bantams (Any colour).—I, W. F. 
Entwisle, Cleckheaton, Leeds. 2,J.Oldroyd, Wakefield. Bantams (Any colour). 
1,S. & R. Ashton, Roe Cross, Mottram. 2%, H.Beldon. /ic, J. Walker, Halifax 
(Black). GrEsE.—1. E. Leech, Rochdale. 2,8. H. Stott, Rochdale. he, W. #H. 
Butcher, Preston. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2,S.H. Stott. Rowen. 
1,E.Leech. 2, T. Wakefield. he, H. B. Smith, Broughton; S.H. Stott; T. 
Wareing, Preston. ORNAMENTAL WATERFOWL.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, H.B. 
Smith (Shield‘Ducks). Turkeys.—l,E. Leech. 2,L.Anyon, Whittle-le-Woods, 


Chorley. 
SINGLE COCKS. 

Dorxrine.—l, J. Robinson. 2, Hon. H, W. Fitzwilliam. SpanisH.—l, sy 
Beldon. 2,J. Leeming. he, W. G. Mulligan, Springfield, Belfast. GamE.— 
land 2, C. W. Brierley. Gamwr Bantam (Any colour).—i, Harwood & Buckley, 
Accrington (Black Red). 2, Bellingham & Gill, Burnley. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrrers.—l and 2, T. Pincock, Preston (Dun and Black). Tumsiprs.—l, J. 
Hawley, Bingley. Barss.—l, T. Pincock (Black). 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 
Owxs.—l, J. Hawley. PourErs or Cropprrs.—l, J. Hawley. Fanraiis,—l, H. 
Yardley. 2, J. Kemp, Haslingden. Turrirs.—l, J. Kemp. 2, H. Yardley. 
Dracoons.—l, H. Oakley, Preston (Blue). 2, H. Yardley. TrompETpRs.—l and 
he, J. Hawley. 2, J. Turner, Broughton (White). Jacopiss—l, J. Hawley. 
Nouns.—1 and 2, H. Yardley. AntweErrs.—l, J. Oldroyd. 2, W. H. Mitchell. 
ANY OTHER VARteETY.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. Hawley. ' 


JupcEs.—Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston, and Mr. J. Dixon, 
North Park, Bradford. 


CROYDON POULTRY SHOW. 


Turis Show, held in connection with that of the East Surrey Agri- 
cultural Association, took place July 27th. The arrangements re- 
flected great credit on the Secretary, Mr. W.H. Rowland. Mr. Billett, 
of Southampton, supplied his pens, which are roomy and convenient, 
and, which is of great importance, they are of such a height as to 
prevent the largest birds injuring themselves against the tops. 

The best classes were Dorkings, Spanish, and Hamburghs. The 
first and second prize pens of Game Bantams were very good. Of the 
larger Game fowls there was a very poor show, there being scarcely a peu 
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worthy of the name. Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks were good, but the 
“ Variety class” very indifferent, Only one pen of Turkeys was entered. 
Geese were more numerous, but the quality was indifferent, and we 
noticed but little attention had been paid to matching the birds. 


Dorxrmes.—l, C. Havers, Ingatestone. 2, Ivery & Son, Dorking. SpanisH.— 
1, F. James, Peckham Rye. 2, Rey. J. Randolph, Sanderstead Rectory. Fancy 
BrEEDS.—1 and c, W. Dring, Faversham (Créve-Ceeurs and Hondans). 2, Rev. 
N. G. Ridley, Newbury (Malay). he, J. Pares, Postford, Guildford (Japanese 
Silkies). Game.—tl, E. C. Goad, Carshalton. 2, C. Purrott, Croydon. Ham- 
BURGHS.—1, Miss C. E. Palmer, Lighthorne, Warwick (Golden-spangled). 2, C. 
Havers (Golden-pencilled). he, T. Penfold, Newhaven (Golden-spangled), 
Cocuixs anp Branmas.—l, J. Pares (Light Brahma). Banrams.—l, T. R. 
Edridge, Croydon (Black-Red Game). 2, G. H. Gillham, New Cross Road, 
London (Game). hc, H. Nalder, Croydon (Black-Red). c, Rev. A. H. Bridges, 
Bedlington House ; T. T. Keen, Croydon (Duckwing Game). TurKEYs.—l, Rev. 
N. J. Ridley (Cambridge). GEESE.—1, W. Oakley, Oxted (Grey). 2, E. Byron. 
Coulsdon Court. c,J. Pares (Sebastopol); C. Purrott. Goslings—1, W. Oakley. 
2, E. Byron. he, T. Chandler, Purley Oaks. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—1, 2, and Extra, 
W. Oakley (Ducklings). Rowen.—l, W. Oakley. 2,J.Ivery & Son. ANY OTHER 
Vanrery.—l, 2, and Extra, J. W.,Sutherland (Sheldrake and Wild Ducks). 


The Judges were Mr. Elgar, Red Hill, Surrey, and Mr. G.S. Sains- 
bury, Devizes. 


SLEAFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue second Exhibition of the Lincolnshire Agricultural Society was 
held at Sleaford on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July. The show of 
poultry and Pigeons consisted of upwards of 150 pens. 


Dorxrines.—l, G. Andrews, Tuxford. 2, R. Wood, Clapton, Thrapstone. 8, J. 
Hornsby, Grantham. he, T. F.A. Burnaby, Newark. _c, W. Dudding, Howeil, 
Sleaford. Cocurns (Any variety)—l and Sir T. Whichcote’s prize, M. A. 
Sanday, Radcliffe-on-Trent (Buff). 2, H. H. Bletsoe, Barnwell, Oundle (White). 
8, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury (Partridge). c, J. H. Dawes, Birmingham (Buff). 
Braumis.—l1, C. Chaloner, Whitwell, Chesterfield. 2,J. Elgar, Newark. 3, C. 
Layland, Morris Brook, Warrington (Dark). Ponanps.—l, W. R. Patrick, West 
Winch, Lynn. 2, J. P. Mansell, Lincoln. Frencu.—l, Mrs. J. Cross, Brigg 
(Créve-Ceenr).. 2,G. Andrews. 8, G.S. Harvey, Dorrington, Sleaford (Houdans), 
he, W. O. Quibell, Newark (Houdans). c,J. Elgar (Houdans); J. J. Malden, 
Biggleswade (Créve-Cceur); Mrs. J. Cross (Houdans); W. O. Quibell (Houdans) ; 
J.K. Fowler. Gann (Any variety)—1 and Sir T. Whichcote’s prize, C. Cha- 
loner, Chesterfield. 2, J. Laming, Cowhurn, Spalding. 3, F. Tomlinson, Thorpe 
Latimer, Sleaford (Black-breasted Reds). SpanisH.—l, T. C. & E. Newbitt, 
Epworth. 2and38 Withheld. Hasmsurcus (Any variety).—l, J. F. Loversidge, 
Newark (Golden-spangled). 2, C. Edwards, Holbeach (Golden-pencilled). 
Bantsms.—Game, any variety.—l, C. Chaloner. 2, J. G. Lyall, Middle Rasen 
(Black-brea8ted). Any other Variety.1, T. C. & E. Newbitt (Black). 2, Hon. 
and Rey. F. Sugden, Hale Magna (Black). Any Vartery.—Cock—1, C. Cha- 


Joner. 2,3. Laming (Game). 3, T. F. A. Burnaby (Dorking). Grxrsr.—l, E. 
Leech, Rochdale, 2, J. K. Fowler. 8, Withheld. Ducxks.—dAylesbury—l and 
2, J.K. Fowler. 8,J. Hornsby, Grantham. Rouen.—l, E. Leech. 2, W. Dud- 


ding, Howell, Sleaford. 3, R. Wood. Any other Variety—1l and he, W. Dud- 
ding (Buenos Ayrean). 2,S.&R. Ashton, Mottram (Gargany). 3,J.K. Fowler 
(Carolina). TurkEys.—1l and extra prize, E. Leech. 2, M. Kew (Cambridge). 
GUINEA Fowns.—l, W. Dudding. 2, Mrs. G. Burton, Barrow-on-Humber. 
SEettine Crass.—l, T. C. & E. Newbit. 2, C. Chaloner (Game). 38,3. Hornsby, 
Castlegate House, Grantham. 

PicEons.—Carriers.—l, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 2,J.Elgar. Pouters—1,H, 
Yardley. 2, R. F. Payling, Peterborough. Tumblers—1, H. Yardley. 2, J, 
Elgar. Any other Variety. and c, J. Elgar (Black Barbs). 2, H. Yardley. 


Jupce.—Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier. 


HESSLE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Exhibition took place at Hessle, near Hull, on the 27th ult. 
The number of entries was considerably less than last year, but the 
general quality of the birds was much superior; some excellent speci- 
mens were shown in the Game, Hamburgh, Polish, and Bantam classes. 
In the Pigeon department the competition was very close, the Dragoon, 
Carrier, Trumpeter, and ‘‘ Any variety ” classes were the best ; in the 
latter White Owls took both prizes. 


SpanisH.—l, G. Holmes, Driffield. 2,— Lawson, Hull. Cock.—1, G. Holmes. 
Dosxines.—l, G. Holmes. 2, J. Thompson. Cock —G. Liversidge, Cotting- 
ham. Cocutn-Cuins.—l, H. Lawson. Cock.—l,G. Liversidge. Gamr.—Black- 
breasted or other Reds—1, H. M. Julian. 2, G. Holmes. Cock—l, H. M. 
Julian. <Any other Variety.—1, H.M. Julian. 2, W. Boyes, Beverley. Cock.— 
1, H.M. Julian. Ponanps.—1 and 2, Mrs. Proctor. Cock.—1l. Mrs. Proctor. Ham- 
BuRGHS.—Golden-spangled—l, G. Holmes. Cock.—1, G. Holmes. Golden-pen- 
cilled.—1, G. Holmes. 2, G. Purdon, Driffield. Cock.—1, D. White, Driffield. 
Silver-spangled.—1, G. Holmes. 2,— Willerton, Hessle. Cock.—1,— Willerton. 
Silver-pencilled—1, G. Holmes. 2, R. Robson, Beetonsville. Cock.—l, G. 
Holmes. Banrams.—Game.—l, J. Duggleby, Driffield. 2, W. Adams, Ipswich. 
Cock.—1, J. Duggleby. <Any other variety.—l, T. C. Harrison, Hull. 2, Miss E. 
Harrison, Hull. Cock—1,T. C. Harrison. ANy OTHER VARIETY.—1, G. Loft, 
Beverley. 2, R. Loft, Woodmansey. SELLING CuAss.—l,— Purdon, 2, W. 
Hardy, Hessle. Ducrs.—Aylesbury.—l, D. Merkin, Driffield. 2, O. A. Young, 
Driffield. Rowen.—l, D. Merkin. 2,0.A. Young. Common.—l, O. A. Young. 


PIGEONS. 

Dracoons.—l, W. H. Adams, Beverley. 2, H. Lawson. Pourrrs.—l, F. 
Hague, Hull. 2, T. Statters, Hull. Carrrers.—l, W. Campey, Beverley. 2, T. 
Thompson, Hull. TrumpEeTEeRS.—l, T. Statters. 2, C. Lythe, Cottingham. 
JAcoBrINS.—1, C. Lythe. 2, G. C. Davis, Hull. Fanrarus.—l, H. Adams. 2, H. 
Lawson. TumBLEeRS.—1, H. Adams. 2,C.Lythe. Barss.—l, T.Statters. 2, T. 
Thompson. Nuns.—l, C. Lythe. 2, H.Adams. ANy OTHER VaRIETY.—l, Mrs. 
Proctor. 2, H. Adams. 

Rapgirs.—Lop-eared.—l, J. White, Hull. 2, Miss Fletcher. 
1,P. Ashton, Hull. 2,J.Lunn. Heaviest.—ti, J. Fletcher. 


JupGEs.—Mr. J. Hodgkinson, and Mr. D. Pickering, Hull. 


Any variety.— 


CLECKHEATON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held on the 30th ult., when the following prizes were 
awarded by the Judges, Mr. James Dixon, of Bradford, and Mr. R. 
Teebay, of Fulwood, Preston :— 


Game.—Black or Brown Red.—l, E. Aykroyd, Eccleshill. 2, T. Bottomley, 
Shelf. he, J. W. Thompson, Sonuthowram. Duckwing, Blue or Grey.—l, BE. 
Aykroyd, 2,H.C. & W. J. Mason, Drighlington. Any Variety.—l, H. C. & W, 


J. Mason. 2, R. & H. Walker, Gomersal. Dorxincs.—l, T. Briden, Earby. 
2, W. H. King, Rochdale. Cocuix-Curya.—Cinnamon or Buff.—l, H. Beldon, 
Bingley. Any Variety.—l, J. White, Netherton. 2,H.Beldon. SpanisH.—l, H. 
Beldon. 2, J. Powell, Bradford. Brauma Pootra.—l, H. Lacey, Hebden 
Bridge. 2, E. Leech, Rochdale. hc, W. Whiteley, Sheffield. HawpurcHs.— 
Golden-pencilled—l, H. Beldon. 2, S. Smith, Northowram. Black.—i, H. 
Beldon. 2,H. W. Illingworth, Idle. Golden-spangled—1, H. Beldon. Silver- 
spangled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. BantaMs.—Game, Black or Red.—1 and he, W. 
F. £ntwisle, Cleckheaton. 2, G. Noble, Stainciiffe. Game, any Variety.—1 and 
2, W. F. Entwisle. Any other Variety.—l, J. Walker, Halifax. 2, H. Beldon. 
he, S. Rhodes, Wike. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1 and2, H. Beldon. TuRrKEYS.— 
1, E. Leech. 2, W. Stocks, Cleckheaton. he, S. E. England, Silsden. GEESE 
(Any variety).—1, E. Leech. 2, J. White, Netherton. 8, H. Crossley, Halifax. 
Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. Rowen—l. E. Leech. 2, J. White. Any 
other Variety.—1, T. C. Harrison, Hull. 2, J. Woodcock, Cleckheaton. 


PIGEONS. 

TumMBLERS.—1, J. Hawley, Bingley. 2. H. Yardley, {eater Ere CARRIERS. 
—1, W. H. Mitchell, Moseley. 2, H. Yardley. hc, S. Smith, Idle (2). PouTERs 
or CroppErs.—1 and 2, J. Hawley. Fanrams.—l, F. Graham, Birkenhead. 
2, H. Yardley. Dracoons.—l, W. H. Mitchell. 2, S. Smith. c, T. Kaye, 
Honley. he, H. Yardley. Jacoprys.—l and 2, J. Hawley. Nuns.—l, F. Graham. 
2, H. Yardley. ANntweRpS.—l, B. Peel, Birkenshaw. 2, J. Oldroyd. he, J. 
Hawley; C. Arton, York. ANY oTHeR VaRiety.—l, C. Arton. 2, J. Hawley. 


Rasgits.—Lop-cared.—1, R. Thornton, Gomersal. 2, W. Crowther, Gomersal. 
Any Variety.—1, R. Thornton. 2, J. Birkby, Cleckheaton. 


DRIFFIELD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus year’s meeting of the Driffield Society was a most satisfactory 
one as regards both the receipts at the entrance gates and the number 
of pens exhibited. Many very excellent birds were shown in the 
deepest moult, which was a considerable drawback to the general effect. 
The poultry were placed entirely in the open air, but as the day was 
exceedingly fine no evil consequences ensued to delicate varieties. 
Game fowls throughout were exceedingly fine, but the Hamburghs, 
with the exception of very few pens, were most defective. Geese and 
Turkeys were first-rate, and the entry of fancy Ducks was a really good 
one; but the display of both Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks was so very 
limited that there was no competition for the second prizes. Pigeons 
in most instances were both good and attractive, and a few remarkably 
good Rabbits were shown. 

he, R. W. 


Dorgrnes.—l, G. Holmes, Driffield. 2, W. Charter, Driffield. 
Richardson, Beverley. Chickens—1, R. W. Richardson. he, W. English, 
Pickering. c, Miss Jordan, Eastburn; T. H. Trigg. Cock.—l, J. A. Blanchard. 
he, D. White, Driffield. SpantsH.—l, G. Holmes. 2, J. Williamson, Driffield. 
he, W. Charter. Cock—l, D. Maynard, Driffield. hc, G. Holmes; W. Charter. 
c, R. Stabler, Driffield; W. English. Game.—Black-breasted and other Reds.— 
1, H.Holmes. 2, W. Boyes, Beverley. jic, J. W. Lacup, Driffield (2); W. Boyes. 
Cock.—1, W. Boyes. hc. G. Holmes. <Any other Variety.—l, 2, and Silver 
Medal for the best pen of poultry of any kind exhibited, W. Boyes. Cock.— 
1. W. Boyes. Chickens._1, W. Boyes. c, F. Parkinson, Market Weighton; J. 
W. Lacup; W. English. Cocur-Cuiva.—l, R. Dawson, Beverley. 2, T. S. 
Turner, Borobridge. c, G. Holmes. Chickens.—1, W. J. Purdon, Driffield. 
he, G. Holmes: T. H. Trigg; R. Dawson. Cock.—1l, R. Dawson. PoLanps.— 
land2, T. S. Turner. c, W. English. Hameurcus.—Golden-spangled.—l, G. 
Holmes. 2, H. Holmes. he, . Maynard. Cock.—1, T. Holmes. /ic, H. Holmes. 
Silver-spangled.1, H. Holmes. 2, Withheld. Cock—l, H. Holmes. Golden- 
pencilled—l, H. Holmes. 2, W. J. Purdon. Cock.—1, D. Stabler. he, R. 
Wilson, Norton, Malton. Silver-pencilled._l, T. Holmes. 2, R. Wilson. c, H. 
Holmes. Cock.—l,H.Holmes. Any Variety.—l, H.Holmes. he, 0O.A. Young. 
FaruyarD Cross.—l, H. Merkin, Driffield. 2, M. Merkin, Driffield. c, O. A. 
Young. Cock.—1, G. Robinson, Frodingham. c,H.Merkin. Bantams.—Game. 
—1, W. Adams. Ipswich. 2, A. Duggleby. Driffield. he, W. Meeke, Driffield. 
c, J. Stabler; E. Hutchinson; T. Holmes; H. Smith, Piccadilly, Norton, Malton. 
Cock.—1, T. Holmes. he, F. Pickering; E. Stabler; G. H. Pickering. Any 
other Variety.—1 and 2, T. C. Harrison, Hull (Black and Gold-laced). he, T. 
Holmes (White). Cock.—1, T. C. Harrison. GrEsE.—l, 0. A. Young. 2, G. 
Smithson, Driffield. 2, Mrs. Croft, 


Goslings.—1, Mrs. W. Mosey, Skerne. 


Pluckham. Turkeys.—l, F. C. Matthews, Driffield. 2, W. Charter. Poults.— 
1, M. A. Ullyott, Middleton Grange. c, L. Danby. Great Kelk; Mrs. Drinkrow, 
Frodingham. Gur1vea Fowxs.—l, 0. A. Young, Driffield. Duoxs.—Aylesbury. 


—1,0.A. Young. 2,no competition. Ducklings—l, O. A. Young. 2, no com- 
petition. Rowen.—l, O. A. Young. 2, no competition. Ducklings—i, Miss 
Jordan. hc, O. A. Young. Any other Variety.—l and 2, T. C. Harrison (Pin- 
tails and Carolinas). Ducklings—1, O. A. Young. c, Mrs. T. B. Beilby, Ever- 
ingham ; Miss Jordan. 

PIGEONS. 
he, E. Waites, Driffield. 


Pourers.—l, W. Adams, Ipswich. c, B. W. Hutton, 


Cranswick. Carriers.—l, W. Campey, Beverley. he, R. P. Moon, York, c, C. 
Potter, Driffield. JacoBrn 1, E. C. Davis, Hull. c, R. Sanders, Leven. Fan- 


Tarts.—1l, W. Adams, Ipswich. Moon, York. TumBiers.—l, W. Adams. 
he, J. Gilbank, Wetwang. s.—l, he, D. Maynard. Noxs.— 
1, W. Adams. c, R. P. Moon. ANy OTHER VaRreTy.—l, W. Adams. he, B. 
Leason. c, J. Stabler; R. Watson; W.J. Purdon. Extra.—Extra prize Mrs. J. 


Purdon (Créve-Cceurs). 


Ragpits.—Any Breed.—l, A. M. Donkin. 
P. Ashton. 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, near Birmingham, was the 
Judge. 


2, J. Hudson, Leven. he, E. Green; 


LIGURIAN QUEENS IN JERSEY, AND THE 
HONEY SEASON. 


A CORRESPONDENT has lately related his misfortunes with an 
Italian queen. Two very similar cases have come under my 
own notice. Last autumn I procured three fine queens. One 
I put at tho head of a hybridised stock in my own possession, 
she is now alive and well. A second I placed at the head of a 
strong black colony belonging to a friend, it was well pro- 
visioned for the winter; the queen was received well, and at 
once began to breed. In April, when I saw them, they seemed 
to be doing moderately well ; the queen was breeding, and very 
few black bees were tobe seen. I next saw themin June; the 
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queen was then not to be seen, neither was there any brood, 
and very few bees, but plenty of honey. The majority of the 
bees had dispersed themselves amongst the adjoining hives. 
This stock was lost. The third queen was placed at the head 
of a strong colony that had been strengthened by the addition 
of a stock of driven bees. These belonged to another friend. 
The queen was accepted, and began to breed, but during the 
winter I heard there was more mortality amongst the Ligu- 
rians than should have been. In April I opened the hive, and 
found only the queen and about two hundred Ligurians, a 
little brood, and plenty of honey. The next day the queen was 
found dead, and scarcely a bee left. 

What could have been the cause of these two stocks thus 
dwindling to nothing? It puzzles me. Was it because the 
black and Ligurian bees could not agree? Was it a freak of 
the bees? Other correspondents have spoken of the honey 
season being very favourable, I wish I could say the same. My 
supers are not filled, nor are they likely to be. A Woodbury 
hive is almost entirely combed, but I do not think the bees 
have deposited more than 2 lbs. of honey. Two stocks in 
Woodbury hives weigh only 16 lbs. each, exclusive of the hive, 
yet they have both been strong all the summer. So far as I 
can judge, the honey season set in and lasted but a very short 
time, and then ceased quite suddenly. At one time there was 
every prospect of an excellent honey harvest. Last year was 
much better here. I had a Ligurian stock which threw three 
swarms, and yet by the autumn it was strong and well pro- 
visioned. Very dry seasons, contrary to general experience, 
would appear to be unfavourable; here, as in 1868, stocks grew 
lighter after the middle of June. Swarms, too, have been 
scarce here this season.—D. D. B. 


[We cannot tell why your friends’ ligurianised stocks 
dwindled in so remarkable a manner, but it certainly did not 
arise from any disagreement between the two raceg. | 


THE HONEY SEASON IN WEST SUFFOLK. 


To some of your readers an account of the honey season in 
this neighbourhood may be interesting. Though of very short 
continuance, the season has not been altogether an unfavour- 
able one. It commenced on May i6th, on the morning of 
which day my stock hives averaged less than in the middle of 
April; between this and the 23rd, however, they commenced 
in earnest, two of my hives increasing in weight 14 lbs. each, 
two 13} lbs. each, and the worst and smallest of all making 
Slbs. They continued doing well till June 21st, which day I 
consider the termination of the season, as they actually lost 
weight between the 21st and July 5th, since which they have 
slightly improved. Facts speak volumes. I give you the 
weights of two united swarms; it will be seen that 5 lbs. were 
made by one hive in one day. 


Swarmed June 6th, hive and board 18 lbs. 


From one of Pettitt’s single-box hives I have obtained 11 lbs. 
nett of virgin honey, and estimate what is now in the hive at 
9 Ibs., in addition to two excellent swarms. From one of his 
ten-frame bar-hives I have had one swarm, 234 lbs. nett, a 
splendid super, and taken four bars for draining 23 Ibs. nett. 

I vill not tire you with more at present, but if you think it 
will be interesting, I shall be pleased to give you an account 
of all my hives, the average and performance of the whole, 
bad as well as good. 

_l should be pleased to know the average of ‘‘ Suppury’s” 
hives, ‘Call told,” and whether, which is not the case with 
mine, the bar honey will bear comparison with that from 
supers. 


Perhaps “ Rector” will fayour us in like manner, ' 


and also give us the weight, when taken, of his gigantic super? 
whether it was entirely free from brood, &. 

I have no doubt, also, that you would be conferring a favour 
on many readers of ‘‘our Journal,” if you would, now the 
season is approaching its close, give us your advice as to the 
best method of disposing of our superfluous honey, the prices 
of different qualities, the best markets, &c. Why should we not 
know the market price of honey as well as of vegetables, &c.? 
—UIrENHAGE, 


TAKING HONEY AND INTRODUCING A 
LIGURIAN QUEEN. 


I Have a very large and heavy stock of bees from which I 
want to take the honey, but withuut destroying the bees, and 
at the same time I wish to introduce a Ligurian queen in the 
following manner—viz., I would remove the stock to some 
distance in the middle of a fine day, and place the Ligurian 
queen, in a hive partially filled with comb, on the stance lately 
occupied by the full hive. Would the bees leaving the old 
stock and naturally going back to their old situation (the now 
empty hive and Ligurian queen) be likely to agree and make 
up a tolerably good stock ? 


(All the old bees would probably return to their accustomed 
stance, and being old bees would almost to a certainty destroy 
the Italian queen. The plan which offers the best chance of 
success would be to fumigate the colony, search for and remove 
their queen, and when the stupefied bees begin to recover bury 
the stranger queen in the heap, and permit the whole to ascend 
together into their new habitation, which should be put on the 
old stance, and the bees fed liberally by means of an inverted 
pickle-bottle filled regularly every evening until they attain a 
nett weight of about 20 lbs. ] 


FERTILISATION OF THE QUEEN BEE. 


In your number of the 26th of May last, in a communication 
on the above subject by Mr. Fitzwilkins, allusion is made to 
the experiments of Mrs. Tupper to procure fertilisation within 
the hive. AsIam entirely ignorant of these experiments, or 
of Mrs. Tupper’s publication of them, will you kindly say where 
the information can be obtained ? as the subject is one of the 
highest importance to all interested in apiarian pursuits. 
Until the statement of this theory in the Journal, I was under 
the impression that fertilisation always took place in the open 
air, and on the wing. 

Supposing the above theory correct, if a second swarm of 
Ligurians, issuing ten days after a first swarm, be placed in an 
apiary surrounded by stocks of English bees, would it not 
amount to a certainty that the: Ligurian queen would be fer- 
tilised by English drones, as I notice drones frequently enter 
other hives than theirown? Iam putting an actual case, in 
which the Ligurian swarm was taken from a pure Ligurian 
apiary, to which there were no English bees nearer than one 
mile, and shall esteem your opinion a favour as to whether the 
queen in question may be expected to breed pure Ligurians or 
hybrids, there being no Ligurian drones, as far as I could 
ascertain, with the swarm, which was removed on the day it 
issued.—G. Raynorg, Tonbridge. 

(Mrs. Tupper’s process was fully described in our number 
published on the 28th April last, but so far as we know no one 
in this country has succeeded with it. We should expect the 
queen to be hybridised under the circumstances which you 
describe. } 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


GOLDEN-PENCILLED Hamsurcus (W. S. D.).—Congratulate yourself on 
the tails of your Golden-pencilled Hamburgh pullets ; they will remain 
as perfect as ever in their markings, the only difference being they will 
become more distinct. The cockerels will not be in full feather till next 
November, and even then there are feathers remaining that to the 
practised eye speak of adolescence. They are, however, perfectly fit to 
show. If the legs of Pencilled Hamburghs are dirty they must be 
washed; the leaden-blue of the legs helps much in producing the 
ensemble that is so attractive. If the face is dirty it may be washed in 
cold water with a little vinegar in it, but the deaf ear must not be touched. 
This year’s chickens do not really moult until next year, but they 
change their feathers little by little without becoming naked as they 
attain virility. 

Brauma Cock’s Marxrnes (Carrier).—It is more than desirable to 
have the tail of a Brahma cock of a buff or fawn colour entirely. Failing 
that, it should be black, but if some of them are white-tipped or curled, 
it is not a disqualification, especially in an old bird. In fowls, as in 
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human beings, perfection is the exception: So far froma black breast 
being essential to a Brahma cock, many of our best amateurs prefer one 
spotted with white. Wedo not admire the description you give of the 
Brahma hen you have bred. With a brown colour and a black head, we 
should unhesitatingly class her among those which are inferior to the 
Grey or Pencilled birds. 


JupGES’ Awarps (Querist)—We are very happy to give all the in- 
formation in our power to those who use our columns, but we have no 
means of knowing the reasons that guide judges in their awards, or in 
withholding prizes. We should not dream of asking them. 


Bone Dust—Ponanp not Layine (Mrs. Bain).—See Mr. Lingwood’s 
advertisement in this Journal. It is very possible for a substance to be 
quite innocent when given regularly in small quantities, which would be 
very injurious when eaten suddenly in excess; but Mr. Wright only recom- 
mends the bone dust for large breeds. Possibly the Poland is too fat. As 
she appears well it will be best to leave her till after moulting, unless you 
like to try the effect of a spoonful of castor oil. It is not, however, 
always possible to tell the reason a hen stops laying. We havea Brahma 
which has stopped inthe same way. Having no cock in company would not 
cause it. It is possible the bird lays, but eats her eggs. 


Parrot BREATHING WITH DrrFicuLty (A Constant Reader).—We con- 
clude from your statement that your Parrot has caught cold and is moult- 
ing; if so, keep it out of draughts, place a pan of water in the cage for it 
to bathe in, and give it bread soaked in cold water, squeezed rather dry, 
and occasionally soaked in milk for a change; Canary, millet, and hemp 
seed mixed, very little of the latter; Indian corn boiled; also a Chili or 
white peppercorn occasionally, and any ripe fruit youfind it will eat; but 
if the bird pull out or bite off its feathers, then give it a good washing 
with water twice a-day through a fine-rosed watering pot, and do not give 
it any Chilies, peppercorns, nor hempseed. You should notice what 
your birds like best, for what one Parrot is fond of another often will 
not touch. 


Lick on Canary (J. S. B., and Forest Hill)—There is an insect-de- 
stroying powder sold by most druggists under the name of Persian vermin 
destroyer, or some similar title, which I have known to be very effectual 
jn eradicating these pests. Itis sold with a distributor, an indianrubber 
ball and tube, with directions for use, and is not expensive. Any re- 
gpectable druggist will supply the right article, if I should have been 
somewhat incorrect in namingit. If the bird were mine I should wash 
it, but that is an operation I should scarcely recommend an inexperienced 
person to attempt, and especially so near the moulting season. A tho 
rough dusting with sulphur will materially assist in dislodging the Acari 
—W. A. BLAKSTON. 


CANARIES NoT PatrineG (F. W. Herbert).—Are you quite sure that the 
necessary conditions for pairing are present? ‘Not to put too fine a 
point on it,” are they cock and hen? Such mistakes will sometimes 
occur. It may be disappointing to persons who have only one pair of 
birds up, to find that they show no sigus of pairing; but to those who 
breed on a larger scale it is only one of the many failures which are 
written on the debit side of the account. If the birds are in health there 
is no reason why they should not have paired, if fed even on the plainest 
diet. It is usual to give a little hard-boiled egg and hempseed as a stimu- 
lant. Try it, and induce them to make hay while the sun shines, as the 
season is nearly over. The German method of preparing birdlime is by 
putting about 2 Ibs. of linseed oil into a pot, to simmer upon the fire for 
some time, after which it is taken off and lighted with a match. In this 
state of inflammation it continues about two hours, when half the quan- 
tity will be consumed. By dipping, from time to time, a stick into the 
oil, and trying the matter between the fingers, its proper glutinous con- 
sistence may be easily ascertained, on which the pot is covered and the 
flame extinguished.—_W. A. BLaxsTon. 


ComMMENCING BEE-KEEPING (J. G. T.).—The pamphlet which you men- 
tion is stillin print, and can be obtained through any bookseller for one 
shilling. The common straw hiye is theone most easily managed by a 
beginner, but it affords no facilities improvement. 


D5FICIENT Honey HARVEST (Horseshoe).—Your bees have done quite 
28 much as could fairly be expected from them, for you may rely upon it 
that Mr. Pagden’s golden promises can only be realized (if at all) under 
the most exceptionably favourable circumstances. A strong swarm may 
fill a super the same year if the honey season be sufficiently prolonged, 
but it cannot be expected to do so when it issues so late as the beginning 
of July. Asarule, a stock that has swarmed will not afterwards filla 
super during the same season, anything that Mr. Pagden may say to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Your friend’s bees may have been hybrid- 
ised by Ligurians, but are certainly not “half wasps,” unless, indeed, 
aey ian defunct, and the Vespide and robber bees are ransacking 

eir hive. 


Sowre Lucerne (B. B.).—There is much difference of opinion about 
the quantity of seed required per acre, but the universal practice seems 
to be to sow it in drills from 14 to 18 inches apart. Assuming the ground 
to have been ploughed neatly and straight, we have seen the seed sown 
in the alternate furrow slices before harrowing down, and in the case of a 
small quantity, as an acre or so, sowing may be done by band or by some 
light drill. If you sow by hand, putting the seed into a common bottle 
with a suitable-sized hole in the cork,is as convenient a way as any. 
About March or early in April is the best season for sowing, and the 
ground ought to be kept clear of weeds fera time; after the plant has 
been once established it is capable of taking care of itself. Nevertheless, 
it is good practice to slightly dig over the ground in April, and harrow it 
to destroy the grass and other weeds which often grow amongst the 
Lucerne, taking care in digging to use only a pronged fork for the pur- 
pose. Lucerne likes a deep soil or one with a subsoil whick permits of 
its roots descending, which they do to a great depth. 


Musnroom Catsup (C. N. B., Dublin)—We give you three modes:— 
‘1). Take 4 lbs. of mushrooms, and the same of common salt; sprinkle 
he salt over the mushrooms, and when the juice is drawn eut add 8 ozs. 
of pimento and 1 oz. of cloves. Boil these for a short time, and press out 
the liquor: that which remains may be treated again with salt and water 
for an inferior kind. (2). Take the large flaps of mushrooms gathered 
when dry, and bruise them; put some at the bottom of an earthen pan, 
and strew salt over them ; then put on another layer of mushrooms, then 


salt, and go on till you have sufficient. Let them stand a day or two, 
stirring them every day; strain the liquor through a flannel bag, and to 
every gallon of liquor add one quart of red wine; mace, cloves, allspice, 
of each 3 oz., with a race or two of cut ginger. If not salt enough, adda 
little more. Boil it till one quart is wasted, strain it into a pan, and let 
it get cold. Pour it from the settlings, bottle it, and cork it tightly. 
(3). Take care that the mushrooms are of the right sort, and fresh 
gathered. Full-grown flaps are the best. Put a layer of these at the 
bottom of a deep earthen pan, and sprinkle them with salt; then add 
another layer of mushrooms, with more salt, and so on alternately. Let 
them remain two or three hours, by which time the salt will have pene- 
trated the mushrooms, and rendered them easy to break; then pound 
them in a mortar, or mash them well with your hands, and let them 
remain two days, during which stir them up and mash them well; then 
pour them into a stone jar, and to svery quart put 1 oz. of whole black 
pepper; stop the jar closely, set it in a stewpanful of boiling water, and 
keep it boiling two hours. On taking out the jar pour the juice clear 
from the sediment through a hair sieve into a clean stewpan, and let it 
boil gently half an hour; skim it well, and pour it into a clean jar or jug - 
cover it closely, let it stand in a cool place till the next day, then decant 
it off as gently as possible through a tamis or thick flannel bag tillit is 
perfectly fine, and add a table-spoonful of good brandy to each pint. 
Now let it stand again, when a fresh sediment will be deposited, from 
which the catsup must be gently poured off into bottles which have been 
previously washed with brandy or other ardent spirit. Kept closely 
corked and in a cool place it will remain good a long time. Examine it, 
however, occasionally by placing a strong light behind the neck of the 
bottle, and if any skin appears upon it boil it up again with a few pepper- 
corns. This is called double catsup, and a table-spoenful of it will 
impart the full flavour of Mushroom to half a pint of sauce. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending August 2nd. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER, < 
Darts. Air. Earth. Wind. |Rain. 
Max. Min. Max.} Min. lft. | 2ft. 

Wed... 27 | 39.012 | 29.931 84 58 67 64 E. .00 
Thurs.. 28 | 30.100 | 30.078 65 43 66 64 N.E. -00 
Fri.. .. 29 | 29.982 | 29.917 65 50 63 62 N. .00 
Sat. ... 80 | 29.926 | 29.789 76 51 64 61 E. .08 
Sun. .. 31 | 29.686 | 29.655 80 59 66 62 SH. 10 
Mon... 1 | 29.779 | 29.724 82 63 67 62 E. 72, 
Tues. . 2 29.827 | 29.786 70 61 67 62 E. 04 

Mean.. | 29.902} 29.840 | 74.57 | 55.00 | 65.71 | 62.48 a 0.86- 


27.—Fine ; cloudy but fine; clear and fine. 
28.—Densely overcast ; overcast; clear, starlight. 
29.—Cloudy but fine; densely overcast ; overcast. 
30.—Densely overcast; overcast; mild, overcast. 
31.—Densely overcast ; thunder; overcast. 
1.—Densely overcast, damp; cloudy, thunder; foggy. 
2.—Foggy, drizzling rain ; foggy and overcast; densely overcast. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Aveust 8. 


We have scarcely any alteration worth quoting. The supply of ont 
door produce is well kept up, and a good attendance of buyers enables 
the growers to clear a large quantity of goods. The last cargo of West 
India Pines is now in the market. Foreign importations continue heavy, 
and include some very considerable consignments of Apples from the 
south of Spain, which are, however, of very poor quality. Good Regents 
are more plentiful this week among the Potato dealers. 


FRUIT. 

5s,d. 8. d s.d. s.d 
1 6to2 0 » 0 9t00 O 
2 L030 60120 
06 310 76 140 
00 00 50 1 0 
20 40 00 od 
80 50 20 $0 
-3 6 60 26 50 
049) 2 10 380 50 
bir kat) 90 00 
04 06 ae 06 10 
2 0 6 0/| Strawberries ........lb. 0 6 16 
Lemons.. 8 0 14 0} Walnuts..........bushel10 0 16 0 
Melons.. 20 650 GO..ceccceereree P10 10 20 

VEGETABLES. 
s.d. s.d sd 8s. a 
Artichokes ..........d0z. 3 Oto6 0 0 4to0 @ 
Asnaraers eeseeeee 100 8 0 8 0 E6300 
Beans, Kidney ..}sieve. 4 0 6 0 830 40 
Broad........ bushel 3 0 4 0 02 00 
Beet, Red.. ° 20 80 40 60 
oo 00 0 2 0:°.s 
oo 00 80 00 
Reo 0) OE ie or) 
00 00 10 16 
Carrots...... 04 08 40 €0 
Cauliflower. -doz 20 60 60 80 
Celery..... 16 20 1k) es ak 
Coleworts.. 830 60 0 00 
Cucumbers . each 0 6 1 0 00 00 
pickling doz. 20 40 0006080 
Endive.... -doz. 20 00 06 08 
bunch 0 8 O00 80 00 
--lb 0 8 00 10 6s0 
- . bunch 08 O00 Ob" (ig 
Horseradish ..., bundle 8 0 6 0 40 00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day Average Tempera-| Rainin| gan Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
on eee AUGUST 11—17, 1870. ture Sear London. |,. jest Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. peter 0) oe 
Day. |Night.| Meen.| Days. eee bil, h.| m. h.| m. h.| Days. m. 8. 
il TH 75.8 | 50.7 | 63.2 20 4laf4 | 299af7 |) 0 af8/17af4 Q 4 59} 298 | 
12 |F Birmingham Horticultural Show opens. 75.1 | 50.5 | 62.8 16 42 4/97 7/1296 8/299 5 15 4 49 }) 224 
13/58 Birmingham Horticultural Show closes. 745 | 50.0 | 62.3 19 444/25 7|47 8/40 6 16 4 39 | 225 
14 | Sun | 9 Sunpay arTeR TRINITY. 72.9 | 50.8 | 61.8 18 45 4/23 7) 5 9/50 7 17 4 28 | 296 
15 M 73.1 | 50.0 | 61.6 1G, | 46) 4020 7 i281) 9158) 38 18 4 17 | 227 
16 | Tc | Warrington Horticultural Show. 73.0 | 51.5 | 62.2 21 47 4119 7) 48 9) 4°10 19 4 5 | 298 
LT AYA Royal Horticultural Society Fruit, Floral, | 72.7 | 50.1 | 61.4 23 49 4/17 7| 1 10/11 11 20 3 53 | 229 
[and General Meeting. | | | 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 73.9°, and its night 
eeennceasure 50.5°. The greatest heat was 92°, on the 11th, 1835; and the lowest cold 83°, on the 11th, 1864. The greatest fall of rain was 
14 inch. | 


THE BLACK CURRANT. 


5) F all the kinds of bush fruit grown for the 
; markets, the Black Currant is undoubtedly 
the most profitable. Its easy cultivation, 
the vigour with which it grows in almost all 
soils, and its great fruitfulness are all points 
in its favour. It flourishes in the cold Weal- 
den clay, in which but few other fruit trees 
will thrive, and it is considered poor soil 
indeed in which the Black Currant will not 
: grow ; nor is its crop so much affected by 
being shaded during its growth as that of other fruits would 
be, for most flourishing plantations of it may be seen grow- 
ing around and under standard trees. 

But while all this may be said in its favour, it must also 
be granted that it is a gross-feeding plant, increasing in 
vigour In proportion to the quality of the soil, and it will 
well repay the fruit-grower for all the manure he can 
bestow upon it. Some little care is, however, necessary 
in regard to the way in which manure is applied; no 
practice can possibly be worse than to dig in manure in 
the way in which it is sometimes done, the fork going into 
the ground so deeply as to tear off quantities of the young 
roots, thus doing more harm than good. This deep culture 
may answer very well when the plants are young, but as 
they attain a larger size, and the roots gradually spread 
farther and farther, manure is best given as a top-dressing 
or in a liquid state. 

_ In propagating the Black Currant it is a common prac- 
tice to leave a clear stem of nearly a foot in length; now 
this is not only unnecessary, but is altogether a mistake, 
as it is impossible for such trees with thei long stems to 
continue to produce such fine fruit as others, the branches 
of which spring from the ground erect and strong, and 
whose vigour and size is constantly increased by the sturdy 
suekere springing up and taking the place of the older 
wood. 

As an example of what can be done with such bushes, 
I may instance two fine rows of Black Currants growing 
in the gardens of the Earl of Romney. These bushes are 
upwards of twenty years old; they were planted 6 feet 
apart, but have grown with such vigour that notwithstand- 
ing the freedom with which they have constantly been 
pruned, they are now 5 feet high, and the side branches of 
every tree touch those of its neighbour. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the robust appearance of these splendid bushes. The 
soil about their roots has not been disturbed for some years 
past, with the exception of being deeply hoed on the sur- 
face a few times in summer, in order to work-in the annual 
top-dressing of hotbed manure. In favourable seasons the 
fruit crop averages four gallons on each bush; this year 
it will not be so good, as the crop has suffered from the 
late spring frosts. 

The sight of these large bushes, which from the vigour 
of their young growth appear likely to flourish for twenty 
years longer, and the large crops of fine fruit which they 
produce, are enough to set one thinking ; and after making 
@ calculation of the value of their produce at the rate of 
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4d. per quart, as given by “A LancasHtre SUBSCRIBER,” 

| in No. 470 of this Journal, so enormous is the total, and 
so much in excess of what it is customary to speak of, that 
‘one hardly likes to put it on paper. However, here are 
my facts, and I would ask all growers of fruit for profit to 
give them the notice they deserve. An acre of such trees 
planted 6 feet apart will contain 1210 plants, and taking 
the crop at 4 gallons or 16 quarts per bush, at 4d. per 
| quart, we have the astounding sum of £322 13s. 4d per 
| acre. Now, I do not pretend to say that an acre of Black 
Currants has ever produced such a crop, but here we have 
| forty-two bushes growing side by side, the yield of which 
/has been up to this average in every favourable season 
| for some time past, and therefore there can be no reason 
why an acre, or many acres, of such trees should not be 
capable of producing some such desirable results. 

And this leads to the inquiry, Why is it that such fine 
| Black Currant trees are not more frequently to be met 
| with? It may be that the answer is contained in the fact 
| that the hardy and accommodating nature of the Black 
Currant causes it generally to be planted in poor soil and 
in an equally bad situation, and so it is very rarely indeed 
| that the requisite conditions are afforded to enable it to 
attain its fullest development. 

Now these conditions are few, simple, and easily under- 
stood. Large juicy fruit always commands the best sale. 
Such fruit is only produced on the young vigorous growth 
of the preceding year; it must, therefore, be our aim to 
obtain an abundance of such wood by planting in a deep 
| rich loam, by manuring freely, and by cutting away the 
| old and thinning the young wood, so as to admit air and 
light. Such being the case, it must be admitted, that while 
no fruit tree is so useful as the Black Currant for planting 
| in poor soil, yet none thrives better or yields such rich 
returns when enjoying the advantages of a good soil and 
generous treatment.—Hpwarp Luckuurst, Hgerton House 
Gardens, Kent. 


SELECT GARDEN ROSES. 


Dovsrrgss as the autumn comes on there will be many 
inquiries for the best varieties of Roses for planting. In 
anticipation of these, I have made out a list which I think 
will not fail to please those who may select from it. The 
selection is taken from a large collection of Roses growing 
here, and I offer it with a view more particularly to suit 
those who contemplate making new plantations, or a rosery, 
and where the soil does not approach that standard of 
fertility generally recommended and required for the culti- 
vation of the more delicate kinds of Roses. I have, there- 
fore, excluded most of the latter, because, from expexience, 
I consider it useless to plant anything but Roses of vigor- 
ous growth and constitution, unless the soil and situation © 
be very suitable. 

The site of the Rose garden at this place is good, being 
well sheltered from the north and east, but it is laid well 
open to the south and west; the soil, however, was very 
poor, a hungry-looking clayey loam, but now that it is well 
drained and enriched with manure it grows Roses well ; 
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still for some years the delicate-growing sorts did not thrive. 
The frequent trenchings that the soil had to undergo in order 
to enrich it, and consequently the lifting of the plants, was 
a@ treatment too severe for any but the vigorous and robust- 
growing sorts ; these, however, have thriven very well, and are 
inelnded in the list below. I believe them to be a selection of 
generally useful varieties, and many of them exhibition Roses. 
Those with an asterisk I consider the best. 

Uyrerm PerpPetvau.—*Prince de Portia, vermilion; Made- 
moiselle Alice Leroy, pale rose; Madame de Cambacérés, rose; 
Wnuehess of Sutherland, rose; Alba carnea, white; Jules Mar- 
gottin, cherry; *Comtesse de Turenne, pink; Duchess of 
Norfolk, crimson; *John Hopper, rose; Madame Clémence 
Joigneaux. red; *Jean Goujon, red; *Beauty of Waltham, 
sherry ; *Baronne Prevost, rose; *Hlizabeth Vigneron, pink ; 
*Sir Rowland Hill, crimson; +Monsieur de Montigny, rose; 
Rey. H. H. Dombrain, carmine; *Géant des Batailles; Jean 
Bosenkrantz, red; *Paul Verdier, crimson; *Madame Boll, 
rose; La Reine, pink; «Madame Charles Wood, crimson; 
‘Triomphe de Caen, dark crimson ; Duchesse d’Orléans, blush ; 
Marguerite de St. Amand, rose; Léopold Hausburg, carmine; 
=William Jesse, crimson; *Charles Lefebvre, crimson scarlet ; 
sSonvenir de Comte Cavour, crimson; *Alfred Colomb, red; 
Biss Ingram, flesh; *Madame Alfred de Rougemont, white ; 
Joseph Fiala, dark red ; *Black Prince; Madame Fillion, sal- 
moon; Madame Moreau, bright red ; Merveille d’Anjou, red; 
*Madame Vidot, flesh; *La Ville de St. Denis, rosy crimson ; 
Pius IX.; Caroline de Sansal, flesh; *Pierre Notting, dark 
red; Charles Rouillard, rose; Madame Palliat, dark rose; 
Madame Boutin, crimson; *Madame Knorr, rose; Francois 
‘Treyve, scarlet ; *Mademoiselle Marie Rady, deep rose ; «Comte 
Katia, scarlet; Francois Premier, red ; *Anna de Diesbach, deep 
yose; *Auguste Mie, pink; *Le Géant, rose; Madame Rivers, 
flesh ; *Reine du Midi; rose; Thorin, bright rose; *Pauline 
Bamsezeur, crimson; Antoine Ducher, bright red; Jean Lam- 
bert, red; and Prince Camille de Rohan, crimson. 

Hysrip CHINESE AND Bourson.—*Chénédolé, crimson; 
*Coupe d'Hebé, pink; *Paul Ricaut, carmine; * Vivid, crim- 
son; and Madame Plantier, white. 

PORES Spee Ville de Bruxelles, rose; and Madame Hardy, 
white. 

Auza.—Félicité (Parmentier), flesh ; and *Queen of Denmark, 
pink. 

GawLica.—Grandissima, rose; *Boula de Nanteuil, crimson 
purple; Kean, purple; and Letitia, rose. 

Moss.—*Comtesse Murinais, white; Baronne de Wassenaér, 
zed ; Common Moss, and Perpetual White Moss. 

Tza.—*Gloire de Dijon and «Homer. 

The above sorts are suitable for growing as standards or 
Awaris; being vigorous-growing they mostly succeed well worked 
on the Briar as standards, but the same sorts will become 
quite robust as dwarfs. 

With regard to the planting of Roses, I may remark that the 
earlier in the autumn they are planted the better, especially in 
low damp situations; it is much the best plan to plant early 
and induce them to make as many roots as possible before 
winter sets in. Spring-planted Roses seldom do any good 
towards a first bloom.—THomas Recorp, Lillesden. 


EARLY PEACHES IN THE NORTH. 


ANoTHER season has confirmed my experience of Mr. Rivers’s 
early Peaches. The trees were placed in the house in January ; 
the heat was given to them on the 20th of that month, and 
was only enough to keep the frost fairly out. Early Beatrice 
ripened on the 3rd of June, Early Louise on the 7th, Early 
Rivers on the 10th; these were followed by Hale’s Harly and 
Bivers’s White Nectarine a week later. 

Early Lonise was fair-sized and very good, but Harly Rivers 
was both larger and better in flavour—in fact, I think it very 
mearly the best Peach I know; the flavour is so piquant that 
there is no fear of it ever becoming insipid from early forcing. 
And then with regard to earliness, it is only a few days later 
than the very earliest of Mr. Rivers’s early varieties, a month 
earlier than Harly York, and six weeks earlier than Early 
Grosse Mignonne (specimens of both these varieties stand- 
img between trees of Early Rivers), so that I feel assured 
it ought to be largely cultivated under glass. I find Rivers’s 
White Nectarine to be very early, and to be one of the best in 
@avour under glass, and very vigorous and productive. 

Midseason Peaches are so numerous that it is hardly worth 
while trying to get new varieties of them; but these early ones, 
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and also the late, show that much may still be done in both 
directions of earliness and lateness. At any rate, the attention 
of gardeners ought to be turned to these early varieties of Mr. 
Rivers’s, for a month gained in earliness ought in every way 
to make them protitakle. 

The potted trees of these early sorts have their fruit buds 
fully formed for next year, are out of doors, and quite ready 
for having water withheld in order to set them to rest; and 
they might be placed in heat in November or December if 
early forcing were desired.—W. Kinesuey, South Kilvington. 


THE SALISBURY ROSES. 


A visit to Salisbury is almost a necessary adjunct with me 
to one to Okeford Fitzpaine, and consequently on my return 
from my good friend Mr. Radclyfie’s hospitable home I stopped 
at the old cathedral city, where Mr. Keynes was good enough 
to meet me, and, as my time was limited, to take me to his 
nurseries. Under his guidance, and that of his able and intel- 
ligent foreman Mr, Gill, I had a good opportunity of seeing his 
stock, and also of talking over the quality of the various new 
kinds introduced during the last two years. 

There are some people who go to war for an idea. Here are 
two of the greatest of continental powers, like two big boys at 
school, determining to slay thousands of their fellow creatures, 
because one thinks and says, ‘‘ I can lick you,” and the other 
replies, ‘‘ You can’t; try it.” But there are also some people 
who will not fight because of an idea. We have this year, 
except from the lists of the Crystal Palace, missed the vigorous 
onslaught of the knight of Salisbury; and yet that ought not 
to have been, for I never saw finer Roses than there were in 
the nurseries. But there was an idea that there would be no 
necessity for watering; and although Mr. Keynes has a river 
running at the bottom of his grounds, his Roses were not 
watered. Rain never came, although, as in most places, it 
threatened much to do go, and the result was that he was hors 
de combat, and the queen of flowers missed one of her doughtiest 
champions. But itis an ‘‘ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and so I had an opportunity of seeing the Roses unmutilated, 
and with a far larger amount of bloom than I should have done 
had Mr. Keynes exhibited as usual. 

It is a great treat to a lover of Roses to see 30,000 all in one 
piece in full bloom, and in such fine condition as they were 
here—to see row after row cf such fine flowers as Baroness 
Rothschild, Marie Rady, Marguerite Dombrain, Louise Pey- 
ronny, Alfred Colomb, Duke of Edinburgh, and Joséphine 
Beauharnais. But this is an oft-told tale, and so, as a matter 
of greater interest, we will have a look at the new Roses, of 
which Mr. Keynes has @ grandsupply. As to those of last year, 
the following was the estimate we formed :— 

Berthe Baron, a well-shaped Rose; pretty colour, and good. 
Charles Fontaine, a rich deep crimson Rose of good quality. 
Devienne Lamy, brilliant carmine; very large, well-shaped 
flowers, but will not answer on the Manetti. Dupuy Jamain, 
bright cherry colour. Emilie Hausburg, beautiful rose colour ; 
an exquisitely shaped Rose. Henri Ledechaux, bright rosy 
carmine ; very pretty. Madame Creyton, a beautifully formed 
Rose, and a novel colour—carmine shaded with rose. Marquise 
de Mortemart, blush white; very pretty, although at times 
inclined to be rough. Monsieur Journeaux, crimson scarlet ; 
flowers large and fall; a particularly beautiful shade of colour. 
Souvenir de Monsieur Poiteau, bright salmon rose, quite dis- 
tinct in colour. Thyra Hammerich, a beautiful flesh-coloured 
Rose ; a seedling from Duchess of Satherland. Victor le Bihan, 
brilliant rosy carmine ; flowers large and full. 

It will thus be seen that a dozen Roses of last season were 
considered worthy of being retained; others which have been 
much spoken of, such as Julie Touvais, Madame Jacquier, 
Reine Blanche, and Clovis, were condemned. Of Tea Roses, 
Marie Sisley, Adrienne Christophle, and La Tulipe were con- 
sidered good, the first two especially. 

Of the new Roses of this year Mr. Keynes and Mr. Gill spoke 
very highly of Marquise de Castellane, raised by Pernet, the 
raiser of Baronne de Rothschild, and of Louis Van Houtte and 
Malle. Eugénie Verdier, both of which I have already noticed as 
fine. There are some Roses ‘ welldone”’ here, which one does 
not often see elsewhere. Joseph Fiala, Hippolyte Flandrin, an 
enormous Rose, not free-flowering, but at times giving Roses 
far larger than Louise Peyronny and more double, and Madame 
Moreau, are cases in point ; while Maréchal Niel is in perfection 
here on the Briar, a stock well suited for all the Tea-scented 
Noisettes. There was a Rose the name of which I forgot to 
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get, probably Mr. Keynes can supply it; it was numbered 13, 
very dwarf, not growing more than a foot high, of a pretty 
blush colour, and good shape. 

Although Roses were my chief object, yet one could not pass 
by some other things which Mr. Keynes cultivates admirably. 
Need I say that the Salisbury Dahlias with which he first won 
his way to fame are as famous as the Salisbury Roses? and 
notwithstanding the excessive drought they were looking beau- 
tiful ; while some seedlings that I saw seemed to me to bein 
advance of those we already have, notably a shaded purple of 
great beauty. But as Mr. Keynes will be a large exhibitor at 
the first exhibition of the new Metropolitan Society for the 
Encouragement of Florists’ Flowers I shall have more to say of 
them then. 

I have before now noticed the Vines at these nurseries, and 
again I have to express my wonder at the fine plants which fill 
the houses. To pick and choose from them would be simply 
needless, for they are all alike good; and I wish those good 
people who talk of Golden Champion being an indifferent 
grower could have seen the canes here from eyes, quite as 
vigorous in every respect as the Black Hamburghs close by 
them. Of Royal Ascot, too, Mr. Keynes spoke highly, especi- 
ally as a Vine for pot sulture, for which its prolific character 
makes it admirably suited. These Vines, with their long stout 
canes, were not forced by stimulating manures; they were 
grown in nothing but leaf mould and good loam, and their 
appearance fully justified the treatment to which they had been 
subjected. 

It is well known that Mr. Keynes sends out yearly some 
Verbenas raised by Mr. Eckford. I saw those of this season, 
and notwithstanding the drought they looked very well indeed. 
The finest as a bedder was Eclipse, but the others were also 
very good—Mrs. Eckford, Henry Kekford, Countess of Radnor, 
Miss Cole, and Sensation. The past season has tried Verbenas 
very much, and I fear they are gradually going out of estima- 
tion as bedding plants. 

Such is a brief notice of what I saw at Salisbury. A finer 
stock, especially of Roses on the Manetti, I never saw; and one 
has only to visit such a nursery as this to see how universal is 
the love of the queen of flowers in these islands.—D., Deal. 


EARLY PROLIFIC AND OTHER 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Tue season for planting Strawberries having arrived, it may 
interest amateurs to hear something of the above splendid 
variety, raised from seed by that indefatigable amateur, W. 
Roden, Esq., of Kidderminster, and latterly made known to the 
public. After having admired, two years ago in Dr. Roden’s 
garden, the fruit of his pet, he kindly sent me a few plants for 
trial. I increased them so as to form anice bed of fifty plants, 
which had grown strong and capable of bearing a full crop the 
past season. 

In consequence of the late cold spring my lot only began to 
bloom on the 10th of May, and it beautifully set its fruit, the 
first of which was ripe on June 15th, and the plants continued 
bearing for more than five weeks. To describe the beauty of 
this little bed in full bearing is impossible; suffice it to say 
that everybody who saw it was struck by the picture. 

In size the fruit is rather large, of a very handsome even 
shape, mostly conical, sometimes flattened; in colour it is 
bright glossy vermilion from calyx to point; and as to quality, 
itis surpassed by none. The plant is of healthy growth, ele- 
gant habit, and easy propagation. I can boldly assert that the 
Karly Prolific is the earliest of the large kinds, and it produces 
no fruit of inferior size. When better known it must become 
a general favourite, the more so as I found it very useful for 
early forcing in pots. Another point of recommendation is the 
fact that it stands the drought and heat better than most 
others. I am convinced that all fragarians will feel glad of my 
having called their attention to such a superior novelty. 

Dr. Roden has another valuable seedling, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, a worthy companion to Early Prolific. This is a little 
later, but its noble fruit is larger still. Mr. Bradley’s Sir 
Joseph Paxton, quite a gem here, is, I am sorry to see, but 
rarely mentioned across the Channel. It is later than the 
Harly Prolific, but likewise a sort which will be grown as long 
as Strawberries are cultivated. 

Of the late Dr. Nicaise’s ten new seedlings, sent out last 
spring at exorbitant prices, I have as yet not been able to form 
an Opinion. As far, however, as I have proved them, I believe 
that some of them will be useful additions to a choice collection. 
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Our Strawberry crop has been, generally speaking, small and 
of short duration. On account of the extraordinary drought 
and tropical heat of the present summer, the fruit of such soft 
kinds as Marguerite was roasted before completing its maturity. 
It is to be wondered that we should have had Strawberries at 
all.—FrrpInanD GLoEDE, Beauvais (Oise) France. 


Arrer reading Mr. Creed’s paper on the Strawberry (see page 
57), it has just occurred to me that a few more notes from 
another pen might be of service to those about to plant. My soil 
is a clayey loam, hard as a flint when dry, yet easily worked 
under certain conditions. The whole of my Strawberry beds 
I had trenched two spades deep, and as much manure as 
possible was putin. I planted the following sorts s!l grown 
under the same conditions, that is, throughout the dry weather 
they received no water, as I had it not to give—Rivers’s Royal 
Hautbois, Rivers’s Eliza, Dr. Hogg, President, Mr. Radelytie, 
De Jonghe’s Emma, Lucas, Nimrod, Stirling Castle Pine, La 
Constante, and Carolina Superba. 

As regards the Royal Hautbois the flavour was excellent, and 
it bore better than I expected; I shall still grow some of this 
sort. Rivers’s Eliza was exceedingly prolific, a good strong 
grower, producing some very good fruit, but this was rather 
surpassed by the Stirling Castle Pine in quantity, flavour, 
and colour, Mr. Radclyffe being equal with this variety in all 
these respects, but beating it in size. President was small with 
me and had but few fruit. Dr. Hogg did not grow well, and to 
my mind is not bright enough in colour. Lucas was also a shy 
bearer, also Nimrod, but}both aregood. La Constante was weakly 
and very small in fruit. Carolina Superba is not strong enough im 
constitution for my soil, and gives too smallacrop. De Jonghe’s 
Emma was very fine in flavour and colour, a free bearer, and 
certainly worth growing. After taking all qualities into con- 
sideration, for my stiff soil I have decided that Mr. Radclyffe 
and Stirling Castle Pine are my best two, very closely followed 
by Rivers’s Eliza and De Jonghe’s Emma ; for I hold that one 
wants quantity as well as quality, and I alsolike a good bright- 
looking Strawberry, something tbat appeals to the palate 
through the eye. Lucas and President, also Dr. Hogg, I shell 
grow, but if they do not serve me better another year I shall 
discard them. I have only a dozen of President, and I shall not 
increase my stock. La Constante and Carolina Superba I shall 
dig in most of at once, on account of their weakly growth. 
Nimrod I shall try another year, but I think most likely I shall 
reduce my varieties to Mr. Radclyffe, Stirling Castle Pine, and 
De Jonghe’s Emma, if the Jast go on as well as it has begun. 
I may here remark that I can do nothing with the British 
Queen in my soil, and also I may say that amongst all the fore- 
going sorts I do not think I hada dozen barren plants, which 
seem to have been so common with Mr. Creed.—Harxisox 
Weir, Weirleigh, Kent. 


IMPERIAL BLUE PANSY, EAST LOTHIAN 
STOCKS, AND BETA CICLA CHILENSIS. 


Prruars one of the greatest acqusitions which has gladdenet! 
the hearts of bedders-out lately is Imperial Blue Pansy. We 
may write it down as first-rate as surely as Golden Pyrethrum. 
The colour, a beautiful deep lavender blue, is all that can be 
wished for, and it is one that was much needed. The bloome 
seem to retain their depth of hue to the end—at least, there ie 
no symptom of change as I write now, on August 4th. With 
attention to taking off decaying blossoms and pretty constant 
top-dressing, this Pansy remains vigorous in constitution and 
a mass of bloom all summer. What would be the best edging 
for it? Ihave Golden Pyrethrum, but it is too pale. Some- 
thing more orange would be better. Iam inclined to think its 
best companion would be.Duke of Edinburgh bronze zonal 
Pelargonium. 

The next plant I wish to express my gratitude to is the crim- 
son East Lothian Stock. Here, again, we have a colour, whieh 
in the north of Ireland we have always found it most difficuls 
to obtain in a mass. The uniform habit of the growth of thie 
Stock, its durability, and the large proportion of plants bearing 
double flowers, entitle it to a very high place indeed. Goldem 
Eagle Pansy would make a beautiful border for it. 

Beta Cicla chilensis is a very beautiful and striking plant. 
\It would be a magnificent border for a shrubbery, or a large 
| bed of Dahlias or Rhododendrous. The stems, which are very 
broad, are most brilliantly-coloured—scarlet, orange, yellow, 
magenta, rose, and white. It would, I think, be very handsome 
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in vases on a terrace, or as a pot plant for hall decoration. All 
who have large gardens and extensive grounds should try it 
next season.—Q. Q. 


THE POTATO CROP. 


Tus season has been a very peculiar one for the Potato 
crop in this neighbourhood (Hawkhurst) ; the severe drought 
caused a premature ripening of the tubers, especially in the 
second early, general, and late crops. Here we had no rain to 
speak of for fully four months, but last week heavy showers 
fell, which improved the condition of everything except the 
Potatoes. These are growing and supertuberating at an 
alarming’ rate. Acting upon the experience gained the year 
before last, when the Potatoes I left in the ground proved 
worthless for eating after having grown again, I have now 
Gecided on taking up all those sorts that have tubers of an 
average size, for, although the crop is small, I feel convinced 
that it is better to secure what I have than to run the risk of 
spoiling the present crop for the uncertain chance of obtaining 
a better one. I would advise others whose Potatoes are going 
in a similar way to take them up, because I acted on the same 
plan last year and the year before and did well. 

But, perhaps, some will say that such Potatoes, if taken up, 
will not keep well. I admit that sometimes they will not keep 
g0 well as a fully-ripened Potato, but if a little additional care 
be bestowed upon them there will not be much to complain of 
in that respect. Isay, Do not be in a hurry to finally store 
them, but do all that is possible to encourage ripening by keep- 
ing them spread thinly in a dry airy shed, from which strong 
light is excluded ; then their tendency to grow will be checked, | 
ripening will go on, and when they are finally stored in heaps | 
they-will not be so likely to heat or sweat, which would be sure 
to induce decay. My opinion is, that all Potatoes should be | 
planted early; even the late sorts should be planted early or | 
very late indeed. My planis to plant for early crops as soon 
after January as the state of the soil will allow, but I like to 
have the Jate sorts in by the first week in March.—Tuomas | 
Recorp, Lillesden. 


FELIX GENERO ROSE. 

I po not wish to impeach ‘'D.,” of Deal’s, judgment with | 
regard to Roses. I think, however, owing to the general vigour 
which he describes everything to have at Okeford Fitzpaine, he 
has seen Felix Genero through rose-coloured spectacles. Since | 
writing about it, however, I have been told by two much better | 
judges than myself that it is a good Rose, and useful for exhi- | 
bition purposes; but the chief merit they attach to it is, that 
owing to its being of a different shade of colour to most Roses, it | 
helps to diversify a stand of Roses, and acts as a foil to other | 
and brighter colours. Italso has the merit, which is a valuable | 
one for exhibition purposes, of keeping its shape well after it is 
eut. My object in writing was merely to warn amateurs who 
have only room for, perhaps, 150 to 200 Roses, that it was not 
worth their while to order several of Felix Genero to the exclusion 
of other and better sorts ; and though my friend, the Rev. S. R. 
Hole, was one of those who told me I had put too light an 
estimate on it, yet he himself has not so high an opinion of it 
as Mr. Radelyfie, if I may judge from the fact that when I was 
at Caunton on the 6th of August he had finished budding 
Briars to the number of 1440, and had not put in a single bud 
of Felix Genero. It may be by way of euphemy called a violet 
Rose, but with me it is dull red, with a lilac shade in it. 

It may seem heresy on my part to venture to differ from 
Mr. Radclyfie, but I cannot see the wisdom of the edvice which 
he has more than once given to amateurs who heve asked for 
lists of Roses, to grow a hundred of Charles Lefebvre and a 
hundred of Jules Margottin. Many amateurs have only room 
for a few Roses to begin with, and certainly, good as Charles 
Lefebvre and Jules Margottin undoubtedly are, there are at 
least fifteen or twenty just as well worthy of cultivation.— 
C. P. Pracs. 


ONIONS AT OKEFORD FITZPAINE. 


Tur White Spanish are small. The Underground Onions 
also are not their usual size. The Portugal Onions are fine 
and still growing. The seed was sent by Messrs. Barr and 
Sugden, as received from Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto, Mir. 
Crawford. It was sown in pans, and kept during the winter 
in my vinery. The Onions were planted out in February, over ! 
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cow dung sunk in the winter. They are not yet full grown; 
the largest two are respectively 114 and 11 inches in circum- 
ference. Between the plants runners of Dr. Hogg Strawberry 
were planted in the spring, the flowers taken off, and they are 
now fine plants.—W. IF’. Rapciyrre. 


“ REDCARRE, A POOR FYSHER TOWNE.’—No. 2. 


I roLp in my previous notes of the superlative sands which 
here margin the sea, and I have now traversed the whole, from 
the mouth of the Tees near Middlesbrough to Saltburn—full 
seven miles. Between the sands and the main land is an 
almost unbroken series of huge sandbanks, bound down by the 
roots of Carex arenaria, Phleum arenarium, Triticum littorale, 
and other species of the maritime Graminee. They and Ononis 
arvensis (Rest-harrow), Erodium moschatum, Cakile maritima, 
and Galium cruciatum form almost the entire flora of these 
rabbit-tenanted sandbanks. But the ledges of rocks called the 
Scars abound in what are called, with wrongful depreciation, 
Sea-weeds. 

“Ab! call us not weeds, but flowers of the sea, 
For lovely, and gay, and bright-tinted are we ; 


And quite independent of culture or showers: 
Then call us not weeds, we are ocean’s gay flowers.” 


Though‘ independent of culture,” yet they may be made 
tenants of that marine flower border the aquarium. I have 
my hand upon a charming little volume, the author of which, 
Mr. D. Ferguson, a schoolmaster, is resident here, and an ac- 
complished naturalist. He says :— 


“The red weeds are the most beautiful, and we have succeeded in 
growing them yery successfully, but some of them are so delicate that 
they seldom endure confinement for a very lengthened period; yet 
there are others of the more hardy kinds, as the Ceramium rubrum, 
Rhodymenia, Iridea, Polysiphonia, and Ptilota, which answer re- 
markably well; and the pretty little chain-like Chylocladia also thrives, 
and gives the miniature rocks an interesting appearance. To the green 
weeds we must resort for oxygisers. The Sea Lettuce, the Purple 
Laver, and the Enteromorpha, are under some circumstances the best. 
Then we have the feathery Bryopsis growing freely in the still waters 
of the tank; and one of darker shade in the rock-inhabiting Clado- 
phora. Many of these are plants of annual growth; all are composed 
entirely of cellular tissue, those parts that approach most nearly to 
wood being only compressed cellular tissue, and destitute of fibre. 
Being always immersed, or at least covered with water during the 
greater part of their existence, they have no need, like terrestrial plants, 


| of organs specially adapted to absorb fluids, but their whole surface 


acts the part which the roots alone perform in land plants; they have, 
therefore, no true roots and the pedicel or footstalk by which the plant 


| is fixed to the rock, is simply an organ of prehension, from which it 


receives, not sustenance, but merely support. We find many of the 
microscopic Algew very beneficial in commencing a tank, though not so 
effective in the appearance of the tank as the more highly developed 
plants, yet they yield a large supply of oxygen, and stud the rocks with 
beautiful crystal bubbles; such plants are the Lyngbya, Oscillatoria, 
Bangia, and Conferya. Whatever be the selection of plant, care must 
be taken that cach is adherent to a piece of rock: and always choose 
the hardest rock; the soft blue lias is very apt to thicken the water by 
giving off the alumina which it contains, when in contact with the sea 
water. : 

“Tn many of the pools, growing very luxuriantly, you will find the 
Gigartina mamillosa, a very peculiar-looking plant, nearly resembling 
the Chondrus crispus so very common on West Scar, but easily dis- 
tinguished from it by its warty appearance. The only time we have 
ever seen the Desmarestia aculeata in a growing state was upon this 
rock, in such a condition very different in its appearance from the 
hard beach-worn specimens; when young, each branch is beset with 
the finest pencilled filaments of pea green, these are succeeded by stiff 
spines of dark olive, hard and woody in their texture; but wher you 
first gather the plant, it is impossible to conceive a more loyely object 
waving its delicately feathered fronds in your vase of water. Attached 
to the roots of Laminaria digitata, Tangle, may be found the pretty 
Nitophyllum laceratum, whose prescribed locality seems to be the 
strong stems of Laminaria, rocks or stones, but rarely within tide-mark, 
but here, as the rock projects so far into the sea we reach the Lamina- 
rian region, and are thus enabled to find, in a growing state, many of 
the delicate Rhodosperms, or red-seeded Algw. 

You will find on the north side of the rock a good supply of Deles- 
seria alata, Winged Delesseria, the extreme beauty of which makes it 
much songht after; and notwithstanding the common occurrence of if 
on our shores, is never seen without attracting admiration. With 
equal beauty, in rock pools near low-water mark, the Esculent Iridea 
(Iridea edulis) presents its red feathery leaves, many of which grow 
together from the same root; and from its jagged and eaten appear- 
ance we should imagine it the favourite food of many of the denizens 
of the deep. Another of the red sea weeds adorns the sides of every 
pool, the Laurencia pinnatifida, though one of the most common, it is 
certainly the most variable of our marine Alge. - 
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‘“ A beautiful feathery sea weed often adorns the roots of Fucus ser- 
ratus, or the stems of Laminaria digitata, this is the Ptilota plumosa, 
and you will often find it to be the abode of an interesting Zoophyte 
the Membranipora pilosa. Ptilota sericea, a plant much finer in tex- 
ture than the preceding, decks the lower ledges with its silly fronds. 

“The Odenthalia dentata, though recorded as not occurring south of 
Durham, abundantly ornaments the lowest ledges of East Scar, and a 
ridge of rock on West Scar, easy of access at very low tides. The 
living plant presents a very different appearance to the dried specimen, 
which is much darkened in drying. We have grown this elegant plant 
with other Rhodosperms tolerably successtully. 

“The Chondrus norvegicus, Norwegian Chondrus, though rather 
rare, is found in the deep pools on the north side of the rock. In leay- 
the Scar, the beauties of which we have endeavoured to unfold, you 
will find the Porphyra laciniata densely clothing the ledges of rock 
nearest the shore; this is the Purple Laver, one of the Chlorosperms, 
or green-seeded sea weeds; though called purple, it assumes at diffe- 
rent seasons various hues or shades. Many of the rarer Alge are only 
to be found at extreme low-water mark, or at the lowest water of spring 
tides, either along the margin of the rocks partially laid bare, or more 
frequently fringing the deep tidepools left at low water. The side of 
the pools richest in Red Algw will be found to be the northern or 
shaded side; whilst the olive, or green, require a sunny position to 
bring them to maturity.” * 

On the afternoon of the day on which I collected many of 
the Alge so commented on by Mr. Ferguson, I wended my way 
inland to Guisborough, celebrated even in Drayton’s time for 
its lovely scenery. He thus describes it in his ‘* Polyolbion :”— 

*‘ Mark Guisborough’s gay site, where nature seems so nice, 

As in the same she makes a second paradise ; 

Whose soil embroidered is with so rare sundry flowers, 

Here large Oaks so long green; as Summer there her bowers 

Had set up all the year; her air for health refin’d, 

Her earth with alum veins so richly intermin’d.” 
The last line refers to the first alum works in England being 
erected at Guisborough by Sir Thomas Challoner in the reign 
of Elizabeth. He noticed that the strata here are like those 
near Rome, and obtained workmen from the Pope’s works near 
that city. His success reducing the price of alum, the Pope 
anathematised Sir Thomas! but, as Graves remarks, ‘‘ the 
Pope’s infallibility is in this respect to be doubted—the heretic 
flourished, and so do his descendants,’”’ one of whom, Admiral 
Challoner, is now resident at Guisborough Priory. 

What tales and doings of the olden time does the naming of 
that monastery recall to my memory. This was a wild district 
when the Augustine monks were settled here by Robert de 
Brus in the twelfth century, and so exposed to the Northmen’s 
inroads that in the fourteenth a royal license was granted to 
the Prior and Canons to fortify their house sufficiently to pro- 
tect them from pirates and other marauders, from whom they 
had suffered severely. ‘‘ The Prior kept a most pompous house, 
insomuch that the towne, consystinge of five hundred house- 
holders, hade no lande, but lyved all on the abbay; and a 
steward of theirs was turned out of office, because he had afore- 
hande but oneley four hundred quarters of grayne to serve 
their house. But nowe all these lordings are gone, and the 
countrye as a wydowe remaynethe mournfuall.’’—(Cotton MSS.) 

However, a good time has come again; for although only 
the east end of the Priory remains, a noble fragment, and an 
arch of the north side, yet they are surrounded by a well-kept 
garden, and beneath the old sacred ruin is a spacious wine- 
vault, suggestive of the adoption of this inscription— 

There are spirits above, there are spirits below, 
There are spirits of joy, there are spirits of woe; 
The spirits above are spirits divine, 

But the spirits below are the spirits of wine.” 


From that vault a subterranean passage is said to pass to a |. 


plantation in Toccotes, and a legend telis that midwxy there is 
an enormous chest of gold guarded by a xaven, which keeps 
incessant watch over the treasure. Once only was it invaded, 
but when the intending thief reached the chest the raven was 
transformed to a demon, who belaboured the intruder so severely 
that no one has repeated the attempt. There is little reason, 
if any, for doubting that the legend was founded on the known 
wealth of the Priory. At the time of its suppression it was 
endowed with the patronage of more than fifty churches, be- 
sides many other estates and privileges, among which were the 
right to claim fish from fishing cobbles of Redcar. But this 
was not the only contribution to the refectory table of the 
white-tunicked monks, for there are notices extant of annual 
benefactions of poultry and other good things to their larder 
and buttery. The produce of the dovecotes of their let farms 
was always reserved. Be it ever remembered, too, that they 


* The Natural History of Redcar and its Neighbourhood. By D. FERGU- 
son. London Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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were the beat husbandmen, gardeners, and orchardists of their 
age. No better testimony to this could be quoted than the fact 
that the ‘ five hundred householders ” of Guisborough placed 
all their lands under the management of its monks, to benefit 
by their superior means and knowledge.—G. 


HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS AT OXFORD. 
(Continued from page 84.) 

Tue following paper is that read on the first day of the 
Congress, by Mr. William Ingram, of Belvoir Castle Gardens. 
THE FORMATION OF SOILS. 

InxvEstications into the history of soils lead us far back to a voice- 
less, but not unrecorded, antiquity ; and, tracing effects to their causes, 
we shall find ourselves carried beyond the written records of men, 
beyond the ages of iron, and bronze, and stone, and we shall be left 
stranded amidst the bewildered and struggling creatures whose de- 
struction was accomplished during that eventful time called by 
geologists the glacial drift period. Some writers on soils have attri- 
buted their occurrence and formation to atmospheric causes alone. 
This theory will be found insufficient to account for all the various 
circumstances of soil occurring in this country. The preparation of 
the surface soil for the growth of plants is mainly due to the action of 
the weather, and we all know that rocks, and marls, and clays, ex- 
posed to the action of the elements, are disintegrated and pulverised, 
and that the particles scattered by the wind, or spread over the land 
by rain, enriched and carbonised by vegetation, form, during long 
periods of time, considerable accumulations of soil; but such causes 
as these are not adequate to account for the immense masses of earthy 
material composed of matters derived from the rocky crust of the 
earth, and consisting, in one place, of deep beds of clay, in another of 
sand and gravel, or loam, and distributed, with more or less irregu- 
larity, over the hills, and valleys, and plains of this island. 

After the deposition of the lower tertiaries it would seem that 
Britain and the north of Europe underwent a vast revolution as to 
climate, and that some new arrangement of sea and land took place 
at the same period. At all events, the large mammalia of the earlier 
tertiaries disappeared, and the land was submerged to the extent of 
several hundred feet, for we now find water-worn boulders on the tops 
of our hills at an altitude of 1800 or 2000 feet. 

A cold period ensued, and icebergs, laden with boulders and gravel 
from other regions, passed over these latitudes, and dropped their 
boulders on our then submerged lands. How long this process con- 
tinued it is impossible to determine, but by-and-by a gradual elevation 
of the submerged lands took place. Our hill tops and ranges appeared 
as islands, and our valleys as straits. These islands were now covered 
periodically with glaciers; during a brief season avalanches descended, 
glaciers smoothed the hill sides, and left the debris as morasses of 
sand and gravel. 

In process of time the land was elevated to its present level, another 
distribution of sea and land took place, and the glacial epoch passed 
away. 

The agencies in action during this time were eminently calculated, 
as no doubt they were designed, for the production of results of the 
greatest possible importance to us, ‘‘the latest gifts of time.” It 
appears to me to have been the most evident period of preparation for 
the race of beings that was to become dominant on the earth, and to 
glorify by intelligent appreciation the gracious gifts of God. : 

To the action of these great forces of Nature—turbulent seas, ice- 
bergs, glaciers, and the streams from the great ice fields, as the 
climate changed—may be referred many of the drift soils which I have 
already said are widely distributed, and which wherever they occur 
give their own character to our agricultural and horticultural produc- 
tions. Looking broadly over the vast fields of Nature, we see a cease- 
less round of causes and effects, of processes and products. Change 
alone is dominant. While we enjoy the great results of time, we must 
not omit to read the great lessons written in what I may call the ripple 
marks of these ancient sea margins, which, while carrying destruction 
to the mighty race of mammals of that time, caused the production of 
yast areas of soil fertilised more or less by the decay of animals and 
plants which were coeval with and commingled in the débris of a vast 
disrupted world of matter® 

The causes which have subsequently contributed to produce the 
more important deposits of soil, are less in magnitude, and in the 
process of soil-making are fortunately unattended by such wide-spread 
destruction as that which occurred during the drift periods. The 
ceaseless and prolonged action of rivers, commencing in periods in- 
calculably remote, and coming down to the present time, have neces- 
sarily produced immense deposits of soil. We have all had oppor- 
tunities of seeing how the devious course of a river is changed by the 
waters acting upon the banks that bound it. Masses of sand, silt, mud, 
and gravel, are annually diplaced and deposited, and loam beds, for 
future fattening fields, are being formed, inch by inch, and year by 
year. Our true and best loam beds are our ancient and matured 
river deposits. 

While the rivers pierce and ramify through the land, displacing 
and reforming new beds of the matters through which they pass, they 
still carry onwards some of the spoils of the land into the bosom of 
the sea. Sea and land, like rival monarchs, are ever striving for 
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mastery. At the mouths of our great rivers we have islands or deltas 
constantly increasing, which are destined some day, perhaps, to be 
rich pastures, where prize stock will fatten, or fair gardens where cham- 
pion Grapes will win future medals. 

But the sea is sometimes generous, and gives tribute to the land. 
This is attested by the rich alluvial tracts along our eastern coast, for 
where the land slopes smoothly to the ocean, and the waters roll over 
2 shallow strand, every tide leaves a deposit which, increasing thus, is 
at last embanked, and forms the rich alluvial fields that Lincolnshire 
delights in. 

I have already referred to the operation of the forces of the atmo- 
sphere on the exposed surfaces of the earth. In the comparatively 
equable climate of our own country such causes as heat and cold, wind 
and rain, are in constant operation, and, as we all know, assist us greatly 
im the preparation of land, and the labour we bring to bear upon the 
earth’s surface assists the process of disintegration. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the causes which have contributed 
in the greatest degree to the accumulation, dispersion, and deposition 
of the earthy matters that result in soils, before proceeding to trace 
out in detail the various deposits of soil, spread like a garment over 
the stony framework of the earth, it will be as interesting as it is im- 
portant to our inquiry to examine the great rock system of England. 
‘We shall by so doing be better able to trace back to their natural beds 
or formations some of the drifts or accumulations of soil which are 
found to occur, more or less abundantly, on different places. 

¥rom the western end of the Cheviots a mountain range commences, 
termed the Pennine Chain. It stretches due south through North- 
wmberland, Cumberland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and with 
a break terminates in the small mountain range of Charnwood, in 
Geicestershire. A great part of this range is composed of carboni- 
erous rocks, lying in an anticlinal ridge, and having the lower series 
of rocks in the centre and the upper in the flanks. Connected with 
this chain is a group of mountains, occupying part of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire; these form the Cambrian group of 
the lake district, and present the highest summits in England (Hel- 
veliyn, 3,055 feet). The stratification of these rocks has been dis- 
sarbed by intrusive masses of granite and igneous rock. The old red 
sandstone or Devonian has a considerable development in Hereford- 
shire. That important section of the carboniferous system, the coal 
measures, occurs extensively in the north of England, Yorkshire, 
bancashire, Derbyshire, Notts, Lincoln, and Stafford. The lower red 
sandstone fringes the northern coal field, and appears in Shropshire 
associated with the coal formation. The magnesian is found in North- 
amberland, Durham, Yorkshire, and Nottinghamshire. The new red 
sandstone spreads from the foot of the rocks already described into 
great rolling plains which occupy a large part of some of the midland 
eounties ; an extension of this system runs down the valley of the 
Severn, through Somerset and Devon, to the mouth of the Teign. A 
similer extension runs through the county of York to the Tees, while 
a third occupies nearly the whole of Cheshire. 

The secondary rocks, from the lias to the chalk, strike regularly 
across it in a S.W. and N.E. direction, and presenting escarpments to 
the W. and N.W. The softer portions of these formations make plains 
or valleys, and the harder and stronger rocks long ridges of hills. We 


have thus the plain or valley of the lias running from Lyme Regis to | 


Whitby. Over this comes the oolitic escarpment. As the chalk dips 
towards the east, it becomes overlaid by tertiary beds, which extend 
from Norfolk to Hampshire, with one remarkable interruption. This 
is a broad and elevated ridge of chalk that extends from Salisbury 
Plain to the N.E. of Winchester, where it divides into two ridges, one 
the North Downs, the other the South Downs. In the centre of this 
valley rises a ridge composed of Hastings sand, the beds of which 
have been largely removed by denudation. 

The tertiary beds of the south-east of England are separated into 
two parts, occupying two basin-shaped depressions, called the London 
and Hampshire basins. Every rock formation which I have described 
has been more or less denuded by the operation of the various causes 
incident to the drift period, but notably by glacial action, and by the 
great boreal and the subsequent eastern drift. Had the carboniferons 
and red sandstone formations been composed only of rock, however 
powerful the action of the agencies brought into play during the 
pleistocene period, the resulting detritus would have been great plains 
of gravel and boulders—fragments, in fact, “‘confusedly hurled like 
relics of an earlier world.” The preparation for the great events that 
eaused the dispersion of soil had preceded the time of their occurrence. 
‘Fhe ancient seas of the carboniferous period had formed from the 
waste of the granite, silurian and Devonian systems, immense beds 
eomposed of shales, clays, slates, and sandstones, while the profuse 
vegetation of the period added the coal beds. The displacement, 
amalgamation, and dispersion of these matters is evidenced throughout 
she system. The deep valleys that intersect the mountain masses of 
the carboniferous rocks show the amount of denudation they have 
suffered ; and the debris are scattered far and wide over the land. 
Some of the best soil in the northern counties is composed of the 
matters borrowed from those ancient rocks. 


Chatsworth, amongst other places, owes some of its deep-loam beds 
3o the degradation of the neighbouring rocks ; and the feeding meadows 
that surround ancient Haddon have lost none of their fertility al- 
though they fattened beeves for the hospitable owners of the Hall 
centuries ago. 


The upheaval of the millstone grit in Derbyshire, and the subse- 
quent waste of the stone, has formed over a wide extent of surface a 
poor, siliceous soil, which sustains heath and endless moors. This igs 
an example of what I call a primitive soil, one obtained directly from 
the wash or decay of rocks or marl beneath. This, too, is first in my 
list of peat soils, on which I shall comment presently. The mountain 
limestone, which is one of the divisions of the carboniferous, is associ- 
ated, but not intermixed, with grit. Its purely calcareous character 
separates the vegetation of the two rocks as widely as the poles; and 
while on your right you see the purple Heather blooming, on your 
left you have woods and corn fields. 

The next important soil-producing formations to be noticed ara 
those derived from the permian and triassic systems. These, by their 
subordinate elevation and central yosition, the previous character of 
their shells and marls, suffered greatly irom the denuding action of 
the various drift currents to which they were exposed, and, con- 
sequently, contributed an immense amount of earthy matter over the 
whole face of the midland and south-eastern counties. The red 
loams, of which, fortunately, we have many examples, are derived 
from these marls, intermixed with gravel and vegetable debris. Tha 
Bunter conglomerate of this system gave rounded pebbles, the gypseous 
beds of the lower series sulphate of lime; altogether the mineral 
matters from this system are of incalculable value in fertilising vast 
tracts of land. 

An example is offered in this formation of benefits conferred but 
not enjoyed. The pebbly beds of the conglomerate remain undis- 
turbed, a poor siliceous gravelly soil is the result, the marl beds below 
being ont of reach. This affords some of the least profitable land in 
Nottinghamshire. A crystallised form of megnesian limestone occurs 
at Mansfisld, but this is overlaid to a depth of 10 feet by beds of 
marl, interstratified with a band of limestone. As a rule, it is not 
safe to assume that the surface soil partakes exclusively of the 
character of the substrata, and contains its essential principles; and 
in recent discussions some eminent gardeners have made the mistake 
of supposing the surface soil above the dolomite rocks to be invariably 
made up of their débris, when in reality the rocks are too far below 
the surface to affect vegetation. ‘ 

Descending in the series, we find the upper beds of the oolite, the lias, 
have suffered extensive denudation; an immense quantity of limestone, 
clayironstone, has been swept away from the oolites throughout Leicester 
and the adjoining counties. The sweeping effects of the currents of 
the drift, as the land gradually rose, are very evident. The relics of 
our rocks, in fragments of stone, fossils, and ironstone nodules, may 
be found scattered through the gravel Leds of the counties south-east 
of us, as well as filling some of our own valleys. 

We hear occasionally of great agricultural as well as of horticultural 
achievements in our eastern counties. Sporting gentlemen tell of 
Turnips whose growth reaches the knees, and gardens eminent for the 
excellence of their products are known to us all; but while conceding 
a great deal to skill, I must, as a faithful chronicler of soils, attribute 
not a little to their influence in securing such favourable results. 
Throughout the northern and midland counties we find, as I have de- 
scribed, the great rock system scored, and rent, and abraded of a por- 
tion of the mineral treasures of the red sandstone, the oolite lias, 
chalk, swept away, and this grand compost spread as a dressing over 
the limy, craggy beds of Norfolk and Suffolk. Can we wonder that 
Turnips grow? or that ‘Mrs. Pollocks” are evoked? or that man has 
been rendered eloquent, when half a country has been broken up, and 
its fertile stores given to these happy lands in the east? 

The cretaceous groups which comprise the chalk and the greensand 
are not very extensively developed, although the white chalk cliffs have 
given a name to our country. We are all more or less acquainted with 
one of the products of the Downs, which have given us a breed of sheep 
(Southdown) few fail to appreciate. : 

But little drift rests on our chalk hills, and the sparse flinty soil, 
though fertile with management, requires good farming or good garden- 
ing to bring it up to the mark. The numerous valleys which intersect 
the formation contain deposits of detrital loam, while beds of clay and 
gault occur in the system. The associated greensand formations are 
developed largely in Surrey, Bedfordshire, and Kent. The greensand 
of the latter county forms a base for the peat soils, which, according to 
certain notions, produce a wonderful effect on the growth of Heaths. 
The upper and lower greensands are, under good cultivation, valuable 
for early cropping and for seed lands. The two well-known examples 
of the tertiary system which I shall instance, are the London clay and 
the Bagshot sand. I cannot speak in terms of very high commendation 
of the horticultural capabilities of London clay. It is very hard to 
work, and, like a dull boy, requires a good deal of keeping up when it 
reaches the friable point. It does not equal the lias, plastic, or gault 
clays, when made into a soil. 


I have spoken a little regretfully of the waste of some of the form- 
ations, but when I approach the Bagshot sand, that dreary waste 
of comminuted silica that runs through parts of Surrey, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, I can only say that it is a matter for regret that some of 
it at least was not overwhelmed, like Norfolk, and either its sandy 
wastes swept away or covered over with a few feet of loam, which, 
were it spread upon these heathy barrens, would make this tract of 
country smile like a garden. The pebbly beaches and sand beds, poor 
and hungry as they seem, are gradually submitting to reclamation, 
and being healthy, are attracting the smoke-dried Londoner, who may 
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gather health, if not profit, in the pursuit of gardening under difficulties. 
But we must forgive the general sterility of this formation when we re- 
member the Rhododendrons and Azaleas, and the vision of beauty we 
have before us now in Oxford in Mr. Jackman’s varieties of Clematis. 

The natural world is replete with examples of agencies compensating 
wasted powers, and effecting restoration—evolving new forms. We 
have seen how the hills have been riven and washed, and the frag- 
ments spread far and wide over the land and sea. An illustration of 
the saying, that nothing is ever lost, is before us in the rich, alluvial 
plains that are found in Lincolnshire and elsewhere along the coast. 
qf any one wants a proof of the influence of soil and situation on 
animals and plants, he should go first to a hilly inland district in 
Derbyshire, and after looking at the cattle and the crops, he should 
proceed to Peterborough, Wisbeach, Sutton Bridge, or to Sleaford 
and Boston—he would find cattle double the size, and corn crops at 
least twice as productive as in the colder county. Here we come to 
a grand result, and a great example, in showing what soil and situa- 
tion will do. A realisation of an almost perfectly fertile condition of 
land is a sort of philosopher’s stone to gardeners; and what often 
gives additional value to these fine alluvial plains, is that beds of silty 
gravel are found beneath them, and form the best natural drainage. 
Nothing is wanting in such fortunate districts but increased elevation 
(50 feet heayenward). Some of our best seed grounds are found on 
these rich tracts, and the principle is quite right, to grow seed stocks 
on the most fertile land; there will then be no retrogression of type. 

It would be interesting in a horticultural point of view, and at the 
same time it would tend to illustrate my subject, if I could follow out 
the river system of England, and write the story of all the streams 
that, springing from the heart of the country, flow ever onwards to- 
wardsthe sea. In the present instance I can only venture to indicate 
very slightly the influence of rivers, regarded in the light of soil-produc- 
ing agents. A great arterial river is a great power moving through the 
land, and together with its tributary streamlets, which gather their 
quota of earthy matter from the land adjacent, effects great changes 
in the distribution of soil. 

The gravel beds of a river help us to understand the history of its 
wanderings. Pebbles of quartz and grit, and eroded fragments of granite, 
a lump of mountain limestone, tell us that the water has passed over 
an ancient drift bed. The Trent gravels are yery much made up of 
the pebbles from the Bunter conglomerate, and the meadows that 
-spread out through its wide valley show, in occasional sections, that 
the rich loams that belong to it were borrowed from the marls and red 
sandstones, through which it has for so many miles forced its way. 

An immense gravel bed fills up the valley of the Thames to a dis- 
tance of fifty miles. The gravel is composed chiefly of chalk flints. 
The great beds of loam which rest from one to several yards in thick- 
ness on the gravel bed, appear to be an alluvial deposit of the post- 
pliocene time. This loam, derived from calcareous formations, clay, 
greensand, and gault, is an extremely valuable soil for garden pur- 
poses. I know three tributaries of the Trent; one passes through a 
great clay formation, another comes from the iron beds of the inferior 
oolite, and passes through lias clay and marl stone—its gravel is but 
the stone from the beds over which it flows. Another takes its rise 
amongst oolite hills, and in ancient times has given large sandy 
deposits to the valley through which it runs. An unwary gardener 
might look upon these light soils as suitable for American plants, he 
would be woefully deceived; derived from limestone they still possess 
some of the properties of that mineral, and are inimical to Heaths 
and Rhododendrons when planted in them. Each of these rivers, in 
® comparatively restricted area, has formed loamy deposits, which, 
derived immediately from, are exclusively characteristic of, the forma- 
tions through which they pass. From these examples I judge that 
tributary streams bring down more waste in proportion from the land 
than the main streams, and give a more varied character to the loam 
beds that are formed in the main valleys. 


- Tmnust not conclude my story of the soils without referring to the 
‘peaty deposits and the bog lands, which, having a special botany, are 
of greater interest and importance to gardeners than many ordinary 
soils. Nature has infinitely multiplied her forms of life, and adapted 
them to every circumstance of soil and position found in the world ; 
nothing seems so abhorrent as utter barrenness. The desolation of 
our moorlands would be complete were it not for the Heather and 
Gorse, the Fern, Moss, and Lichen. 

The weathering of the millstone grit gives us a poor siliceous soil ; 
decaying Moss, and Lichen, and Heath, in process of time add the 
vegetable pabulum necessary to support these hardy denizens of the 
mountains. The greensands in Kent and Surrey, the Bagshot sands 
‘in Sussex and Hants, afford examples of peat soils. Wherever poor 
sandy drifts occur, heath and peat soil is found. 

Bog is a product of decayed vegetable matter due to moisture; an 
alteration in the level of a district has caused the submergence of ex- 
tensive forests, and so a black vegetable soil is formed. Most larga 
rivers have bogsy deposits, due to inundations, and to the course of 
the river being encumbered with weeds and rubbish, just as the Upper 
Nile is at the present day. 

The value to us of either peat or bog is due to the fact cf their 
perfect freedom from the taint of stronger soils. Pure sands and 
vegetable matter are always safe to empioy. ; 

In endeavouring to recall instances of an exceptionally favourable 
development of vegetation azising from the influence of soil, the mag- 
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nificent Oaks in Bagots’ Park, North Stafford, are vividly brought to 
my recollection. The park is 1000 acres in extent, and splendid speci- 
mens of Oak timber occur all over it, but notably in the case of the 
Beggar’s Oak, the Squitch Oak, the King and Queen Oaks. These 
are giants amongst trees, and exhibit perfect vigour and health. 

Knowing that red marl occupied to a great extent the country about 
Bagots, I had assumed that these trees were luxuriating, as they often 
do, in the rich marl beds of the red sandstone. A subsequent and 
closer inquiry proved my assumption erroneous. ; : 

The park is thinly covered by beds of the lower lias which have 
escaped denudation. These beds have not been disturbed by cultiva- 
tion. A section on the north side of the park shows 1 foot of drift 
clayey soil, few pebbles, 2 feet clay, 2 feet laminated shale with mica- 
ceous particles, 3 feet mixed clayey rubble, 3 feet shale. 4 : 

Nothing can be more unpromising, on first looking on this section, 
than the soil. The secret lies in the fact that all these apparently 
poor beds contain an exact balance of the mineral constituents of 
fertility in a state of slow decomposition. They are compact, without 
being too retentive of moisture. 

I may, in conclusion, advert to the singular advantages enjoyed, in 
an economical point of view, by the assemblage within a comparatively 
restricted area of all the more important rock formations that belong 
to the earth, and by the position of these rocks, by which they are 
rendered accessible to, and their peculiar products more readily ayail- 
able for, the uses to which they are applied by man. England epito- 
mises the world in its rocks and rich mineral products; such a land is 
a fitting home for representatives of the great races of the world, 
whose energy and intelligence have found a home and fitting field for 
the exercise of the best and highest human faculties. A land endowed 
like this is a fitting school for a hardy and enterprising nation, and 
the varied knowledge gathered in the pursuit of the industrial arts, 
manufactures, mining, agriculture, and horticulture, has. fitted the 
adventurous men, the pioneers of civilisation and Christianity through 
the world, for the great works they are destined to accomplish. I 
think I may truly say that Englishmen generally are content to win 
laurels by successes echieved in prosecuting the arts of peace, in con- 
quering the unproductive soil of those countries whose undeveloped 
resources remained too long in abeyance under the sway of the savage. 
The agricultural and horticultural productions brought together in 
this city of learning help to illustrate my remarks. The cereal riches 
and the blessings spread far and wide over the world, in fruits that 
gratify every sense, and flowers that gladden the very soul of man, are 
presented to us. The lessons gained in these bloodless encounters, 
these modern wars of the Roses, are carried by our ever-departing 
pilgrims to their distant habitations; and it is the glory and delight 
of our brothers in their far-off homes to gather together their flowers 
and fruit, and emulate the work of this, the parent Society of the 
world of horticulture. 


The next paper which we shall give is that of Mr. Williams, 
of the Victoria Nursery, Holloway, 


ON PITCHER PLANTS. 


Tue plants upon which, with your permission, I intend to offer a 
few cultural remarks to-day, and of which I have brought a few small 
specimens for your inspection, are amongst the most curious of Nature’s 
productions which have hitherto been introduced to our gardens. They 
are known popularly as “ Pitcher Plants,” from the curious ascidia or 
pitcher-like bodies which terminate the midrib of their leaves. — 

In treating of Pitcher Plants, I shall confine myself exclusively to 
the genus Nepenthes, although, did time permit, the genera Sarzacenia, 
Darlingtonia, and Cephalotus would be found equally deserving of 
attention. 4 ba al 

Of Nepenthes we have now a considerable number in cultivation. 
Some are hybrid forms, which have been produced in this country, but 
the majority are introduced species, and, what is very singular, we 
appear to have introduced the least interesting kinds first. There are 
many large and most remarkable forms yet to introduce, which will be 
grand acquisitions for our plant stoves. The names of those in cultiva- 
tion are—Nepenthes ampullacea, N. ampullazea picta, N. distillatotia, 
N. distillatoria rubra, N. Dominiana, N. gracilis, N. gracilis major, 
N. hybrida, N. hybrida maculata, N. Hookeriana, N. levis, N. phyl- 
lamphora, N. Rafllesiana, N. sanguinea, and N. villosa. é 

Some of these are hybrids which have been produced in the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Veitch & Sons; but beautiful as many of them are, 
they are entirely eclipsed by some kinds yet unintroduced, such as 
Nepenthes Lowii, N. Rajah, N. Edwardsiana, N. Boschiana, and some 
others, which I am extremely anxious to see in cultivation. 

Many absurd stories are in circulation respecting the uses of the 
curious ascidia developed at the extremities of the leaves of these plants. 
The most popular amongst these describe how the plants are endowed 
with such extraordinary vitality as to enable them to grow in arid 
sandy deserts, where nothing else in the shape of vegetation exists 5 
that they have the power of distilling water to fill their pitchers; that 
the lids are closed down to prevent evaporation; and that birds, 
animals, and even man is accustomed to resort to them to allay their 
thirst with the cool and pure water found therein. It is scarcely 
requisite for me to state that these are nothing but pretty fancies, the 
fact being, that they grow in boggy swampy soils, and cannot exist 
long n an arid atmosphere. 
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In Nepenthes Hookeriana and N. Rafilesiana an extrordinary altera- 
tion in the form of the pitcher takes place as the plants attain height. 
Thus, the leaves which are near the base, and the lateral growths, 
produce pitchers broad at the base, broadly winged in front, with 
ciliated hairs at the edges, and the long petiole is attached in front, 
and passes up between the wings. Butin the pitchers produced higher 
up the stem a wonderful alteration takes place: the petiole is attached 
behind, the pitcher becomes narrow at the base, and the wings entirely 
disappear. To the cause of this alteration of form I have utterly 
failed to obtain the slightest clue, and I should be extremely glad to 
hear the opinion of any gentlemen present who may have given some 
attention to the subject. 

The species of Nepenthes appear to be entirely confined to the Old 
World, and chiefly find their homes in the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, where they grow in boggy soil at considerable elevations—in- 
deed, in some instances up to 9000 feet—the mountain of Kina Balou, 
in Borneo, appearing to be their head-quarters. Two species (N. cris- 
tata and M. madagascariensis) are found in Madagascar ; the Philip- 
pine Islands also produce one or two species, which, however, are not 
peculiar to them, and one species (N. gymnophora), which grows plen- 
tifully in Java and several other islands, is also found in New Cale- 
donia. Another species (N. phyllamphora) is said to grow on the 
Khasia Hills, at an elevation of some 3000 feet, and this is probably 
the extreme northern limit of the genus. 

Few people have had the pleasure of raising Nepenthes from seeds, 
and this brings me to my principal object in writing these remarks ; 
for as there are a quantity of grand species yet to be introduced, a few 
of which I have already named, and as it is not generally known that 
the seeds of these plants do not long retain their vitality, I wish to 
impress upon the minds of any and all who are either about to pro- 
ceed to the countries they inhabit, or who may have friends resident 
there, the absolute necessity there is that seeds should be sent home 
by post as soon as gathered; and I wish our home cultivators to 
remember that these seeds should be sown immediately upon arrival, 
irrespective of the season. It has been my good fortune, during the 
course of my gardening experience, to raise young plants of N. dis- 
tillatoria both from home-grown and imported seeds, and I may safely 
say the pleasurable feelings created in watching their curious leaves 
unfold, far surpassed that derived from the growth of any other seed- 
lings, but at the same time, the doubts, hopes, and fears for their wel- 
fare were equally increased. 

Under the impression that an account of my system of raising these 
seeds may be of service to some, I shall in concluding this paper offer 
a few remarks on that subject. The seeds having been obtained, take 
a well-drained seed pan or pans, and fill up to within an inch or two 
of the top witha mixture of peat and Sphagnum moss in equal parts, 
adding a little silver sand to keep it sweet. Upon this the seeds should 
be sprinkled, and not covered with soil. This may seem wrong to 
those obtaining the seeds for the first time, because they will appear to 
be large, but, if examined, they will be found to be in reality very 
small, and enclosed in a long loose tunic-like covering, which is evi- 
dently a provision of Nature to float the minute seed to a safe position 
for its germination. ‘This loose coat also serves to protect the roots 
during the early stage of existence, for it is some time after germina- 
tion before roots are protruded from the tunic. The seeds having 
been sown, the pan must be either covered with a bell-glass, and 
plunged into a bottom heat of about 80° or 85°, or what is better, the 
seed pans should be placed in a small close frame, where this heat can 
be maintained. In this temperature they should begin to germinate 
in the course of a month or five weeks; and it is very curious to 
observe that the very first leaf which is formed after the seed leaf is 
like a little pitcher—not like those you see upon the plants now before 
you, but very much resembling miniature leaves of the Sarracenia 
purpurea. These are produced freely and quickly, and the plant soon 
resembles a little ball, with its numerous almost sessile leaves. As 
soon as the roots begin to spread, the seedlings should be transplanted 
singly into very small pots, but still kept in the same temperature and 
close moist atmosphere until they begin to assume their normal form. 

These plants will succeed either in pots or in baskets. I prefer the 
latter, because they display their beauties to the greatest advantage ; 
but whether grown in pots, baskets, or tubs, or planted out in a 
prepared border, it must be borne in mind that they require more sur- 
face than depth, and that the soil must be open to allow their black 
woolly-looking roots to spread. Frequent applications of water over 
the foliage, through the agency of the syringe, will be necessary during 
the day, and a liberal supply to the roots will be found advantageous. 
These rules being attended to, and the plants shaded from the sun’s 
rays to a greater extent than is usually done, Nepenthes will not be 
found difficult to cultivate, whilst their unique and peculiar beauty is a 
never-failing source of wonder and astonishment. 

In couclusion, I sincerely hope to see the species we already have, 
cultivated to a far greater extent than has hitherto been the case, and 
the fine species from Borneo and the surrounding islands speedily 
introduced to our gardens. 


Tue Royan Horticurturan Socrety’s Guapviotus SHow.— 
As will be perceived by a notice in our advertising columns, 
this will be held on Wednesday next; and as good prizes are 
offered, both to British and foreign growers, nurserymen and 


amateurs having each separate classes, we expect an excellent 
exhibition. The Hollyhocks, too, notwithstanding the drought 
we have experienced, will no doubt contribute their share to 
the interest of the Show. 


APPLETON-LE-STREET FLOiAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ir is not our practice to notice the exhibitions of local 
horticultural societies unless there is something in connection 
with them which calls for especial notice, and which has an 
interest for our readers far beyond the district in which the 
exhibition is held. Such a Society is the Appleton-le-Street 
Floral and Agricultural Society, founded three years ago by our 
valued correspondent the Rey. C. P. Peach. It is because of 
the singular success which has attended the progress of this 
Society, and the impetus it has caused in the neighbourhood, 
that we give it this prominence ; and it is also as an encourage- 
ment to others to do as Mr. Peach has done that we state the 
following facts. In 1868 the total number of entries of horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry was 254. In the following year 
they amounted to 308, and this present year they reached the 
extraordinary number of 434, of which 203 were for horses. In 
the horticultural department the same ratio of increase was 
maintained, and as evidence of the quality of subjects shown in 
that department we give Mr. Peach’s comments on an exhibi- 
tion which attracted great attention. 

‘ Thave seldom, if ever, seen a better collection of Carnations 
and Picotees than those which were exhibited by Mr. George 
Edwards, of York, at our Floral and Agricultural Show, at 
Appleton-le-Street, on the 26th of July. They were all seed- 
lings of Mr. Edwards’s own raising, and reflect great credit 
upon the care and attention which he must have given to 
the plants before he could have brought them to that state of 
perfection. As one of the Judges of the Carnations and Picotees 
at the late Royal Horticultural Exhibition at Oxford, I am con- 
vinced that those exhibited by Mr. C. Turner, of Slough, were 
the only ones at all to compare with these seedlings of Mr. 
Edwards’s, which he sent here. Mr. Edwards was second to 
Mr. Turner at Oxford, but, having to contend with a more 
northern climate, his blooms were too backward to compete 
with Mr. Turner from Slough, but if he had been able to get 
his seedlings which he sent here forward enough for competition. 
it would, in my opinion, have been a very near struggle. 

“ Among the seedlings sent by Mr. Edwards, the best were— 
George Edwards, scarlet flake Carnation; Mrs. Edwards, purple 
flake; Mr. Paley, rose flake; Mr. Dove, J. Davidson, Mrs. 
Smith, and J. Holliday, bizarres, of which the latter seems to 
me a great acquisition. 

‘Among the Picotees the following struck meas of great 
merit :—Ada and John Feather, heavy-edged red; Fairy and 
Sweet Lucy, light-edged red; British Sailor, heavy-edged 
pink; Rosa and Mrs. G. Edwards, light-edged pink; Deli- 
cata, light-edged mauve, the latter a great acquisition, one of 
the best mauve-edged Picotees I have ever seen, and John 
Feather equally good as a heavy-edged red. Mr. Dove has the 
quality, a very valuable one in exhibition flowers, of lasting 
well, and will, in my opinion, prove a very useful addition to 
the list of show Carnations.—C. P. Pracu.”’ 

The amount of money received has been also in proportion 
to the increase of the exhibitions. In 1868 it was £90; in 
1869, £128; and we believe this year it will be as much as £150. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


We are agreed upon the necessity of eradicating sterile 
plants, and propagating only by runners taken from fruitful 
stocks, or stools. We might venture to add, and agree, that 
runners drawn from stools not worn out, as well as fruitful, are 
still better than when drawn from old, although fruiting stocks. 
In other words, runners off stools at most of one and two 
years’ growth are best, as partaking of the fruitfulness and 
vigour of their parentage or stock. 

We are not, however, quite agreed upon the mode of plant- 
ing our runners, some adopting the ridge-and-trench (Potato 
fashion), and some the level bed plan, the plantations in each 
mode being in single rows, varying from 12 to 15 or 18 inches 
in the distance of the plants apart laterally and longitudinally. 
Bed or ridge is the question in comparative merit. In either 
event—bed or ridge—the land is easily trenched spade deep, 
and interlaid, or underlaid, with rotten manure, the merit of 
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each plan being so far equal. The planting, too, in lines or 
rows is also of equal merit. It is when we come to the ridge 
that the merits of the bed and ridge plans diverge. The ridge 
plan forms parallel mounds, with the soil drawn or sloped up- 
wards, the plants sitting on the summit and drooping into the 
intervening trenches or open drains. Have any of your readers 
observed that the plants are thus occasionally blanched like 
Celery, and that sometimes the ridges drop or fall, and the 
plants perish from exposure to drought, or frost and cold 
winds? And has it been noticed that the trenches carry off, 
like drainage, the moisture so essential to the Strawberry in its 
period of swelling before ripening fruit? And has it been 
seen that ridges cannot be easily mulched or top-dressed, the 
manure tumbling into the trenches, and having its virtues 
washed away as sewage? Such features in ridge planting have 
occurred under my own observation, and I place them before 
your contributors for comment. 

The bed is my choice. Beds 4 feet wide, to reach across 
from each side in weeding, &c., with two rows of Strawberry 
plants, all equidistant, say 12 inches, the ground trenched and 
underlaid with manure, are my system. Thus the plants sit 
firm and hard beneath the wind, the ground retains its natural 
moisture, and the mulching with short litter and manure by 
hand or weeding-fork is little trouble, the mulching being also 
allowed to remain as a winter protection, and to sink into the 
beds. It neither blows nor washes away. Weeding is all that 
is needed, and that is easy across 4-feet beds with 12-inch path- 
ways between. Thus I plant, grow on two to three years, and 
trench, manure the soil, and plant and mulch successively the 
same beds (no rotation of crops) satisfactorily. 

Many growers use straw for protection from dirt in the fruit- 
ing season. Straw has the worse property of enticing birds 
and slugs, as well as damping and moulding the fruit in damp 
weather; besides, straw confines the heat of the earth, and 
makes the under sides of the Strawberries soft and watery in 
flavour, at least I think so, and I use nothing except, for a choice 
stool here and there, a few broken flower pots or tile layers and 
reflectors. Netting for bird-scaring, and vegetable charcoal dust 
and sharp sand, hand-scattered, for slug protection ! 

As regards the sorts of Strawberries fancied, we may differ 
as we are located. My choice is Lucas, President, Hclipse, 
Rivers’s Eliza, John Powell, Fairy Queen, Filbert Pine, Dr. 
Hogg, Frogmore Pine (though Frogmore Pine ripens badly in 
dull- weather), and Wonderful; and taken all in all—flavour, 
size, and productiveness, I think them thecream. Of La Con- 
stante, La Chalonnaise, Marguerite (washy), Sir Harry, and 
Cockscomb I can make little but a few far-apart fruit not worth 
the room of the plants. However, ‘ tastes differ.”—Rraprn. 


GARDENING AS A RECREATION. 


I wounp recommend every man in the autumn of his life to 
take to gardening, if he has not already experienced its plea- 
sures. Of all occupations in the world it is the one which best 
combines repose and activity. It is rest-in-work or work-in-rest. 
It ig not idleness; it is not stagnation—and yet it is perfect 
quietude. Like all things mortal it has its failures and its 
disappointments, and there are some things hard to under- 
stand. But it is never without its rewards. And perhaps if 
there were nothing but successful cultivation, the aggregate 
enjoyment would be less. It is better for the occasional 
shadows that come over the scene. The discipline, too, is 
more salutary. It tries one’s patience, and it tries one’s faith. 
The perpetual warfare that seems ever to be going on between 
the animal and the vegetable world is something strange and 
perplexing. Itis hard to understand why the beautiful tender 
blossoms and the delicate fresh leaflets of my Rose trees should 
be covered with green flies and destroyed as soon as they are 
born. It is a mystery which I cannot solve; but I know that 
there is a meaning in it, and that it is all decreed for good, only 
that I am too ignorant to fathom it. And even in the worst of 
seasons there is far more to reward and encourage than to dis- 
hearten and to disappoint. 

There is no day of the year without something to afford 
tranquil pleasure to the cultivator of flowers, something on 
which the mind may rest (using the word in its double sense) 
with profit and delight. If there is no new surprise, no fresh 
discovery for you, thereis always something tobedone. ‘‘The 
garden is a constant source of amusement to us both,” wrote 
Dr. Arnold in one of his delightful letters—ho was writing of 
himself and wife; ‘‘there are always some little alterations to 
be made, some few spots where an additional shrub or two 


would be ornamental, something coming into blossom; so that 
I can always delight to go round and see how things are going 
on.” In the spring and summer there is some pleasure-giving 
change visible every morning, something to fulfil and some- 
thing to excite expectation. And even in the winter, flower cul- 
ture has its delights. If you have a greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, no matter how small, you haye an in-doors garden, in 
which you may watch the same changes and enjoy the same 
delights. And if you have not, you may still do something to 
preserve your nurslings during the rigours of the hybernal 
season. Indeed, there are few states of life in which floricul- 
ture is not an available enjoyment. To richand to poor itisa 
blessing equally accessible. ‘‘As gardening,’ it was observed 
by Sir William Temple, who has had a new lease of life in one 
of the best of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays,” ‘‘ has been the inclination 
of kings and the choice of philosophers, so it has been the com- 
mon favourite of public and private men, a pleasure of the 
greatest, and the care of the meanest; and, indeed, an employ- 
ment and a posession for which no man is too high or too low.” 
I am disposed. indeed, to think that to men of low estate it 
yields greater joy than to those who hail from high places.— 
(Cornhill Magazine.) 


VIOLA CORNUTA. 


ALLow me to inform Mr. Robson, that although my Viola 
cornuta and Yellow Pansies were not planted until June, I 
have never seen them do better. They have been, and will 
yet continue for some time, a perfect mass of blossoms. They 
are both new introductions here, and have been the admiration 
of thousands. Indeed, the bedding has been very much ad- 
mired, more especially the mixed and tricolor beds. The old 
style of bedding solid masses of colour has to a great extent 
been abandoned this season for the first time, much to the 
gratification of all who visit these grounds —Epwarp BenNeErt, 
The Gardens, Enville. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED PELARGONIUMS AS 
BEDDERS. 


Iuave to thank ‘‘D., Deal,” for his article on this subject 
at page 78. LTagree with his remarks as to the suitability of 
double-flowered Pelargoniums for beddiag purposes. As ‘“D., 
Deal,” says, there are no seed pods—undoubtedly a great ad- 
vantage of double-flowered varieties as compared with some of 
the single-flowered sorts, of which Christine and most of the 
Nosegays require almost daily attention to keep up a decent 
appearance during dry hot weather. In rainy weather the 
flowers of the double kinds, though much more compact in the 
truss than the single-flowered, are not so soon destroyed by 
wind and rain; indeed, a heavy rain spoils the beauty of the 
single-flowered sorts for a time, until, in brighter drier weather, 
more flowers open. The double-flowered kinds are not in the 
least the worse of a heavy rain, but should the weather con- 
tinue dull, as it often does for several days together, the trusses, 
from being go close, are ‘‘ matted together ;” the whole truss, 
from the decay of a few flowers in the centre, is then soon a 
mass of white mould. During bright hot weather is when they 
shine, as do all kinds coming up to the florists’ standard of 
excellence—those with good trusses of well-formed flowers, as 
Lord Derby, Editor, and others, which ‘ D., Deal,” grows, and 
which more of us would grow if they flowered profusely and 
recovered more speedily after wet and cold. The double and 
large-flowered kinds suffer less from wet and cold than the 
smaller-flowered, but during a continuance of wet they damp 
to a pitiable extent, and are very slow of recovery. : 

However, like ‘“‘D., Deal,” I am so well satisfied with m 
experience of them out of doors that I intend to give them a 
more extended trial, and would advise others to do the same. 
All seasons are not wet; in a dry bright summer they greatly 
outvie those we should not keep except for their free continuous 
blooming. But why discard kinds whose only fault is a free 
vigorous habit? Are there no large beds to fill, or back lines 
in borders where height is an advantage rather than otherwise ? 
Gloire de Nancy has rosy scarlet trusses very efiective for large 
beds ; Madame Lemoine is of course to be preferred for smaller 
beds and where low growth is desired, but the idea that all our 
plants ought to be pigmies if they are to have a place in our 
gardens seems ridiculous. We might as well lay down a carpet 
at once as fill our beds with dwarf plants only. Height is as 
necessary for effect as colour, and quite as essential in pro- 
ducing harmonious pleasing arrangements. The great evil of 
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our flower parterres is having the plants huddled together 
There is, no doubt, a great number of plants put in a smal 
space. Distinctness of feature is practically ignored in flower 
gardening. Fewer and larger beds, with more space between, 
would do more to place our flower gardening on a level with a 
painter’s ideal than anything else. 

Of tke double-flowered Pelargoniums one most likely to meet 
our views of a bedding Pelargonium is Madame Rose Char- 
meux. In habit, foliage, and flowers it resembles Tom Thumb, 
and is of similar dwarf habit and very free-flowering.—G. 
ABBEY. 


THE FIG AND ITS CULTURE—No. 7. 


Serrine tHe Frurr.—How little we know really respecting 
this important process, and with the Fig least of all! In this, 
the organs of fructification being hidden from our view, we 
cannot tell how or when fertilisation is effected; therefore, it 
is but little we can do to assist matters. The time when it is 
supposed the setting takes place may be known by the eye, 
which assumes a pinkish hue and expands a little, thus giving 
admission to a little air into the interior, where the flowers are. 

In many parts of Italy, and the south of Europe generally, 
especially in olden times, but still to some extent at the pre- 
sent day, the Fig cultivators pay much attention to setting the 
Figs, and very much has been written on what is called caprifi- 

.cation. This is a practice much believed-in by those who 
practise it, but is condemned by most modern scientific writers 
as absurd. The process, stripped of all its mystification, is a 
simple one. There is, in the first place, ‘‘ a wild species called 
the Caprifig, on which it is said a certain insect exists, which 
enters the fruit when in a young state at the eye, thereby facili-: 
tating the entrance of light and air, or some fertilising vapour, 
whereby the flowers are enabled to set and ripen. In Fig 
plantations numbers of this wild species are planted for the 
sole purpose of bearing these insects, and at the proper season 
the fruits, with the insects, are carried and deposited on the 
fruit or shoots of the domestic species.” There are in southern 
France the Fig trees, called Caprifiguiers, which bear the insect. 
and also the men who carry and place these insects about. 
Without all this manceuvering it is faithfully believed but very 
scanty crops of Figs would be secured, but this, according to 
my experience, is altogether a delusion, and is only alluded to 
here as such. 

About the time when it is supposed the fruit is setting, it is 
well to be extremely careful as to all the conditions which 
would be likely to affect the plant. It is well to keep it in a 
uniform state as to moisture at the roots—it is better to be 
rather dry than otherwise—and to preserve an equable tem- 
perature, rather airy, if possible. The whole subject, however, 
is somewhat obscure, the particular stage and the particular 
treatment required being only understood by long experience. 

Castine THE FRurit.—This is a result of defective setting. 
There can be little question respecting that. It is a very com- 
mon occurrence, and altogether a very puzzling one. It most 
usually happens to the first crop, more rarely to the second, 
and some varieties are far more apt to do so than others, even 
particular plants have a greater tendency to cast their fruit 
than others. There is nothing more tantalising or vexatious 
in Fig culture than this. A plant may be loaded with beautiful 
fruit, which grow to a goodly size, and appear to be developing 
themselves beautifully, when suddenly they assume a yellowish 
sickly hue and fall from the tree. Very frequently this is the 
case with the entire crop on that particular plant. If these 
fallen fruit are examined by cutting them lengthwise, a great 
difference will be observed between them and those which do 
not fall. In the former there is a great cavity, the little florets 
of the interior are undeveloped, and there is no seed formed. 
In the others the parts have increased so much that the fruit 
is almost solid, seeds are there in abundance, and every part 
is perfect. It is clear, then, that the flowers have not set and 
the fruit fal.s, as with the Apple, Pear, Plum, or Cherry. With 
some fruits the setting is not material to its development, as in 
some of the Cucurbitacex, where the fruit so-called will grow 
and ripen without possessing a single seed. In the Grape, 
again, the absence of the seed only checks the development of 
the berry to a certain extent. 

I need not, however, pursue this subject further, but inquire, 
How is the casting of the fruit of the Fig to be prevented ? 
Get the fruit to set properly. How to do that I have already 
stated as fully as I am able, with this addition for trees grown 
in pots—Have the pots set on a bed of ashes, it is better than 
staging or shelving of any kind. It is cool and equable, always 


retaining a little moisture, which is comfortable to the roots, 
which speedily find their way into it aud enjoy it much. Some 
cultivators are very positive in ascribing the evil to direct 
causes, such as dryness at the root, or the reverse—too much 
moisture—or to some sudden check, as excessive cold, excessive 
heat, &c. In so far as these may affect the actual setting of 
the fruit they tend towards it, but not otherwise or further. 
Sudden checks, or extremes of any kind, are at all times in- 
jurious, and especially so at the critical stage of setting. I 
have tried experiments in many ways, subjected plants to 
every extreme, and the results have been very different from 
those which ordinarily oceur without our sanction with plants 
well-known for their persistency in holding-on their fruits; 
excepting by positive injury to the plant I have in no instance 
succeeded in the wholesale casting of the fruit, as is naturally 
the case. No, we want some power given us to set the fruit of 
the Fig, as we do Peaches in dull cloudy weather. 
Fruit-RIPENING.—Fruits of all kinds wken ripening require 
a dry and bracing atmosphere, and rather cool than otherwise. 
Immediately the fruits begin to ripen less water should be 
given to the roots, otherwise the fruit will become watery and 
tasteless. With trees in pots only enough should be given to 
keep the foliage healthy, and at the same time a drier atmo- 
sphere should be secured in the house by syringing less, 


Fig. 12. 
applying more air both by night and by day, and applying fire 


heat if necessary for that end. With the first crop of fruit it 
is somewhat difficult to follow-out this practice exactly, as it is 
in a great measure injurious to the progress of the second 
crop; some modification is here required which can only be 
gained by experience. In some parts of France it is stated to- 
be a not-uncommon practice to prick the eye of the fruit with 
a straw or quill dipped in olive oil. Brandy, also, is employed 
for the same purpose by dropping a little in at the eye, or 
through a puncture in the skin, the object being to hasten the 
maturity of the frnit and improve the flavour. I have had 
no experience as to its effects. I may jast observe, as bearing 
somewhat on the point, that fruits damaged in the skin, or 
otherwise deformed or injured, are frequently much more 
highly-flavoured than the more perfect examples. 

Figs, to be enjoyable, must be thoroughly well-ripenedisae a 
half-ripened Fig is simply abominable. The outward appear- 
ances which denote the highest excellence in ripe Figs are 
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these—The fruit is bent at the neck and drops its head a little; 
there is a large drop of juice at the eye, like a great tear; the 
Sides are cracked lengthwise, and the juice is seen exuding a 
little and standing on the surface like great dewdrops on the 
petals of a Rose. That fruit is in a condition fit to eat, 
and its appearance does not belie its quality. With some 
varieties, such as the White Ischia, Black Provence, &c., and 
in warmer, drier climates, the fruits dry up a little and assume 
somewhat the character of a sweetmeat. These are simply de- 
licious. 

The engraving here given (fig. 12), represents the mode of 
production of the second crop of fruit in the axils of the leaves 
on the wood of the current year’s formation, as stated in my 
second paper (vol. xviii., page 162), to which it should be re- 
ferred.—A. B. C. 


TO PREVENT CHASSELAS MUSQUE GRAPE 
FROM CRACKING. 


Every gardener who has grown the Chasselas Musqué Vine 
knows how prone its fruit is to crack, and one of the finest 
Grapes in cultivation is rendered useless, if not worthless, by 
this unfortunate habit. An effectual method of preventing this 
has been discovered, and for some time successfully practised, 
by Mr. Speed, the talented gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, 
at Chatsworth. It consists in simply making a sloping cut half 
through the stalk of the bunch, not sufficient to weaken it for 
the work it has to do, but enough to check the flow of too much 
Sap, which is evidently the cause of the fruit cracking. This 
cut is very much such an oneasis used in ‘ tongueing” when 
plants are layered. 


LOOKER’S PLANT COVERS. 


_We have no doubt that these are good plant protectors ; their 
sides, being of earthenware, retain the heat accumulated within 
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them, and exclude cold; but Mr. Looker is quite mistaken 
when he says they ‘‘generate” heat. Their ventilation is 
eeod they are easily shaded and protected, and are very 
cheap. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Att vacant ground having been duly filled with crops of the 
Cabbage tribe, attention should be instantly given to Celery. 
The late crops of this should be planted forthwith, and the 
early crops carefully earthed-up. The following must be sown 
directly—viz., Cabbage for the main crops of next summer; 
Prickly-seeded Spinach for supplying the table from November 
to May; of Onions, the Welsh and Deptford for drawing young 
during the winter, also for transplanting in March for bulbing ; 
Radishes and the various Cresses for autumn use; a little Corn 
Salad, and a little Chervil. Continue to plant Endive on ele- 
vated beds well manured; some of these should be so con- 
trived as to admit of being covered with hoops and mats or 
other protection in winter. Let all forward Onions be laid im- 
mediately, in order to get them soon off the ground, which 
should then be manured and planted with Coleworts in rows 
15 inches apart, allowing 10 inches between the plants. Let 
the Marrow Peas have the best of sticks, and be sure to top 


them when they reach the height of the sticks. If any of the 
Parsley is becoming too gross and forward, let a portion be 
mowed down at once; this is an old but a very excellent plan. 
A top-dressing of soot and dry soil, ashes, or sawdust, may be 
immediately applied. In this way fine young Parsley for gar- 
nishing will be produced by October. Dress Tomatoes, and see 
that all herbs are housed and the Camomile flowers picked 
when perfectly dry. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Proceed with thinning and nailing-in young shoots of all 
wall trees, ifany remain unfinished. Peach trees, in particular, 
should now be kept closely nailed, in order that the wood may 
be ripened, and to admit air and light to the fruit. Remove a 
portion of the leaves where the fruit is too much shaded, and 
at the same time remove any nails with which it is likely to 
come in contact. If the weather is dry before the crop ripens, 
give the borders a good watering. Wash the trees occasionally, 
and trap earwigs; perhaps the easiest way is to place short 
pieces of beanstalks or other hollow stems in different parts of 
the trees, and look them over every second day, blowing the 
contents into a bottle and replacing the tubes as before. Pro- 
tect with nets or canvas all ripe fruit intended for use late in 
the season, and net-up Currants and Gooseberries for late use. 
As soon as the crop of Strawberries is gathered, go over the 
beds and cut off all runners; fork the soil about the plants to 
encourage them to make a good growth before the growing 
season is past. Layer runners for new plantations. Use the 
garden engine occasionally in warm weather to prevent red 
spider. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Propagation by cuttings is now a most important business 
in this department. If time can possibly be spared, let there 
be no delay in this respect ; not only mass flowers, but many 
in the mixed beds and borders, require to be annually propa- 
gated in order to insure their continuance. Such are some- 
times termed imperfect perennials; as instances of these may 
be adduced such plants as Pentstemon campanulatum and 
its varieties, Chelone barbata, Antirrhinums in great variety, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, C. auriculata, and, better still, O. grandi- 
flora. Mimulus atroroseus algo requires looking after, and 
deserves it. Many of these are old plants, but they are still 
useful in contributing to the general effect at least. Cuttings 
of Pentstemon gentianoides should be struck early; if well- 
established they will flower sooner than seedlings. The half- 
shrubby Calceolarias must be thought of, and such climbers 
as the Maurandyas, the Lophospermums, and Rhodochiton 
should be well established in their store pots before winter. 
Intermediate Stocks may be sown for pots, and a little Mig- 
nonette in pots every week until the end of August. Let 
Rose-budding proceed, and for common purposes the old Crim- 
son Perpetual, the Bourbon Queen, Pheenix, Armosa, Lafayette, 
Aimée Vibert, &., are recommended. These, although not 
of the exhibition class, are nevertheless most useful about the 
pleasure grounds of a country seat. All the early layers of 
Carnations and Picotees will now be ready to take off. They 
may be potted singly in pint pots, and gently watered to settle 
the soil. When dry they should be put in a close cold frame for 
three or four days, till they have emitted fresh roots, when they 
may be gradually inured to the air. After the layers have 
taken root the pots should not be allowed to be drenched with 
wet, though they should be exposed to the air as much as 
possible. - A good plan is to remove the pots, when ready, from 
the frame, placing them on a layer of coal ashes to prevent the 
ingress of worms, &., and throwing a covering of calico over 
them when the weather is too hot, or during heavy rain. By 
these means they will be well established and hardened pre- 
vious to being removed to their winter quarters. Continue to 
plant out Pink pipings when well rooted, shading and watering 
28 occasion requires. Look well to the seed, which, with that. 
of Carnations and Picotees, promises to be abundant. New 
or scarce sorts of Dahlias may be propagated by cuttings in a 
brisk heat. These make good pot roots. Trap earwigs by 
placing small pots half filled with dry moss on the tops of the 
sticks, and remove all imperfect buds as they appear. Attend 
to the preparation of the offset bed of Tulips, and regulate all 
small bulbs for planting. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

No time should now be lost -in putting all houses, pits, &., 
in thorough repair. The glazing should be well seen to, and 
painting where needed. With regard to the interior of houses, 
the painting must ever depend on the crops. Whitewashing, 
however, can be managed at all times. The lime should have 
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abundance of sulphur mixed with it. No one need be afraid 
of using any amount on cool surfaces. The repairing and 
cleaning of flues will, of course, suggest itself, and the exami- 
nation of boilers or other apparatus, where suspicion may rest, 
should be proceeded with forthwith. The end of August or 
early part of September is the most eligible time in the whole 
year to procure and carefully store loam and other materials 
necessary for special purposes during the next year. A good 
loam should be uniform in colour, rather tenacious, containing 
a fair proportion of fine and sharp sand, and somewhat unctuous 
when squeezed between the fingers. It should not, however, 
cake together too much on pressure. The more grass or other 
rank herbage it contains the better. It should be dug ina 
dry state, for if handled when wet its porosity, and conse- 
quently its power of transmitting moisture and air, will be ina 
considerable degree impaired. When removed to the compost 
yard it should be piled up in narrow ridges about 4 feet wide at 
the base, and as high as possible. If carefully placed the ridge 
will exclude much rain ; it is, however, an excellent plan to place 
thatched portable hurdles against it, these may be removed in 
fine and settled weather for the purpose of air-giving. When 
it has been in the compost yard for a few months it will be 
found in excellent order for use, in fact, what gardeners term 
mellow. From the compost yard it should beremoved to the 
potting shed in moderate quantities at a time, for if it lie too 
long there it becomes dry, and in this state it is not proper for 
compost. By the use of the thatched hurdles there need be no 
particular hurry in housing it; in doing this it should be cut 
down with a perpendicular face, and cleared thoroughly, in 
order that so precious a material may not be needlessly wasted. 
Give every attention to flowers for a late display. Everything 
intended for this purpose should be thoroughly established in 
the pot. Late shifting will never do here. 


STOVE. 

Take every means in due time to harden, or rather ripen, the 
growths already made. Give air very freely at all times, more 
especially when the atmosphere is warm, but shut up abund- 
ance of solar heat with a good amount of atmospheric moisture 
betimes in the afternoon.—W. Kranz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TuE weather and the ground are so dry that planting-out is 
not to be thought of, except where water of some sort can be 
given. The sun on the 5th and 6th was as fierce and cloudless 
as ever. The amount of vapour raised must ere long give us 
clouds, and for these we shall be thankful. The dews in the 
morning have been our safety. The stems and leaves of plants 
were so filled and refreshed that they stood the sun pretty well. 
Water is now so scarce in this neighbourhood that it will be a 
great blessing if wo be not visited with low fevers, &c., as in 


many cases working people can hardly find the means to secure 
cleanliness. 


We sowed Turnips, Radishes, and Cauliflowers, and took up | 


some forward Onions, to be followed by Cabbages; we also 
planted out winter stuff where we could give a little water at 
the roots. As to surface watering, that would be worse than 
useless. Plants well established will pump up moisture for 
themselves if left unwatered; puddle the surface, and you do 
little good, and for the time you deprive them of the supply 
from beneath. No common watering given at the surface in 
soil so dry as ours would have much chance of reaching the 
bulk of the roots. In different circumstances the treatment 
may be different. 

At present, in these drying days our chief resources are 
mulching and shading. The breaking the surface of the mulch- 
ing is next to giving a [fresh layer. Our Celery beds would 
have been dried up but for shading, The Celery, as a ditch 
plant, likes a little shade in summer, even in ordinary seasons, 
and much more when it can have only a minimum of water 
in a season like this. What has often surprised us is the 
quickness with which a moderate mulching disappears. The 
earth, the air, and the roots together soon make short work 
of it. Where we could not well mulch, the surface of the soil 
has been frequently stirred with a Dutch hoe. As one proof 
of dryness, we may state that the walks in the pleasure ground 
have had scarcely a weed all the season, and we could only 
Switch them to freshen them now and then. We have never 


had wet enough since March to consolidate them with a roller, | 
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and without a certain amount of moisture beneath it is of little 
use to pass @ roller over them. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

What we have stated of mulching applies equally to fruit 
trees. Applied when the ground is warmed, besides excluding 
drought, its tendency is to entice the roots near the surface, 
and thus encourage fertility rather than over-luxuriance. We 
have gathered Joanneting and Red-streak Apples, but though 
clear fruit, they are small. With more moisture, the quantity 
as well as quality would have been good. As @ great saving of 
water, we have multhed our fruit trees in pots with horse 
droppings previously allowed to heat. This is the third time 
this summer, and though each time mulched rather heavily, 
the mulching had all, or nearly all, disappeared before we re- 
peated the dressing. As a saving to watering it is most 
effectual. To help us still more, though not looking so parti- 
cularly neat, we mulched a good part of the floor. We did this 
all the more as the only water we could give was rather strong, 
and we were afraid to use it largely. We shall not here enter 
into the manurial question, though we feel convinced that even 
in this respect the roots get the benefit of the mulching. There 
is no question that it often saves the top of a plant when other- 
wise it would be dried up. 

All at once, though scarcely seeing any wasps for the season, 
we have been attacked by myriads. Hives of bees have also 
made free with the best Gooseberries. The wasps threatened 
to make such a clearance of rather hard, though fine fruit of 
the late Florence Cherries, that we gathered them in self- 
defence. We shall have to use gauze, &c., to keep them from 
our best fruit in houses. Fine Peaches may be secured by 
means of a very thin layer of wadding, the paper side next the 
fruit, and the woolly side out. The wool baffles the wasps, as 
their legs become entangled in it. It is well to catch wasps early, 
but this year we hardly saw any all the season, and these 
were captured. Until within a few days we thought we were 
to be free of them for the season. They and ants, we fear, will 
speck the best Apricots. As to the ants, we should manage 
them if we could give soot and lime water, allowed to stand 
until as clear as brandy, and if a little guano were dissolved in 
it all the better, if the liquor were clear, as that would increase 
the smell of ammonia, which ants dislike. Well washing the 
trees from the top downwards would dislodge the ants and 
bring them to the ground; then a sprinkling of guano at the 
foot of the wall will generally succeed in making them decamp. 
If the ants are all brought to the ground, the most effectual 
means for preventing them going up again is to paint a cordon 
at the foot of the wall with tar and oil, say 2 or 3 inches wide. 
So long as the tar is moist and keeps its scent they will not 
pass it. A piece of wadding dipped in tar may be tied round 
the stem of the tree, and that will take away that ladder from 
them. Proceeded with potting Strawberries as detailed last 
week, and would have done more but for the scarcity of water. 
Many rather large plants must be given up, and smaller ones 
substituted. Many things have received less air and more 
shade than usual, in order to save the watering-pot. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

As yet the flower beds stand better than the Oabbages do, 
but the latter had no mulching except their own leaves. A few 
Caleeolarias have succumbed, but not so many as to make 
vacancies. Nothing but the heavy dews in our case could have 
saved them. 

Most of the Verdenas have succeeded well; that which has 
done worst—that is, stood the dryness worst with us, is the 
Maonetti, called also Impératice Joséphine. Both asa broad 
edging and as a carpeting for beds it is just alive, but furnishing 
fewer of its pretty striped heads of flowers. Among the Ver- 
benag, it seems to be as sensitive to dryness as the Black Prince 
Strawberry is among Strawberries. With a few showers and 
dull days this little favourite would still be fine. Another old 
favourite of ours, and which also used to be a favourite for 
groundwork with Mr. Robson—the little lilac Verbena pul- 
chella—has thriven remarkably well, blooming profusely, and 
looking as fresh as a Mesembryanthemum. This fine old sort 
is not grown so generally as it ought to be. Its soft lilac- 
bluish colour gives a pleasant relief to more gaudy flowers. 
When fairly planted it generally looks after itself, running 
along the ground and rooting as it goes, without troubling one 
with pegging down. In fact, for the generality of plants, to 
save labour, we scarcely peg down anything; we would rather 
fasten and keep secure by twigs which the branches would 
cover, and depend for symmetry on the natural heights of the 
plants. Many a fine group is destroyed as respects symmetry 
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by neglecting to study the natural heights of the plants. Some 
time ago we saw a large bed of Ageratum mexicanum laid 
down and pegged so as to present a low flat surface. There 
were rests and planks laid across the bed, so that the men 
should properly do the work. The bed was solitary, or at least 
not in direct combination with others, and therefore there was 
no necessity obvious to the passer-by why the heads of the 
flowers of the Ageratum should be on 2@ level with the grass, 
instead of 18 or 24 inches above it. As the bed would be some 
18 feet in diameter, a bed showing from half to two-thirds of a 
globe in outline would have been much. more telling, looked 
far more natural, and would have cost but a tithe of the 
labour. When such plants must be used in regular groups, 
there would be more excuse for pegging and tying down, but 
the desired end would in eyery way be better secured by at once 
using plants of the necessary height that would require no 
such torturing. Stopping and pegging must often be resorted 
to in the case of coloured plants used as edgings ; for instance, 
Perilla, Amaranthus, Iresine, and Cineraria maritima, but even 
they always look best when there is little necessity for pruning 
or cutting them. Some massive lines of Iresine with us haye 
never been touched, and they only want a little moist weather 
to make them look beautiful. We like to see Iresine best when 
bathed with dew. 

We have commenced cuttings for the beds next season; will 
take a few Verbenas, Heliotropes, &c., first, and then will 
follow with variegated Pelargoniums. If we can manage we 
will place all, or as many as possible, in small shallow wooden 
boxes, so as to be easily moved, and they pack closer than pots. 
On an average, our cuttings will have from 1 to 1} inch each, 
and will be small, to take up little room in winter. 

We have had a busy week potting and overhauling Ferns ; 
for drainage and mixing we used a good deal of charcoal, and 
a8 we were scarce of it we made a few barrowloads by the 
quick and handy process we lately detailed. We were rather 
anxious that our readers would guess what the Coleus bed at 
Woburn was edged with, as we might have gained some new 
idea; but we find that to prevent many inquiries we may as 
well state at once that the edging consists of a double row, 
from 16 to 18 inches wide, of the Polemonium cxruleum varie- 
gatum. There was hardly a leaf of the Polemonium, except 
afew certral ones, that would not average fully 9 inches in 
length, and beautifully coloured and marked. We have seen 
and tried a great many plants in combination with the Coleus, 
but such fine-leaved plants of this Polemonium seemed to 
leaye everything else we have seen far behind.—h. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the “Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


Booxs (Mr. P., Salisbury).—You will find a treatise on Vines in pots in 
the “ Vine Manual,” which can be had from our office by post for thirty- 
two stamps. (Prudence).—* Greenhouses for the Many ” will give you the 
instruction you require for erecting a greenhouse, and “ Flower Garden 
Plans ” will furnish the other information you ask for. The former can 
pe eon our office, free by post, for seven postage stamps, the latter 

‘or 5s. 5d. 


RENANTHERA Low11.—In page 85 the quotation is from the “ Botanical 
Magazine” for 1864, not 1854. 


GARDENERS’ Examinations (Jos. Bowker).—Apply to Mr. Richards, 
Royal Horticultural Society, South Kensington, W., and he will supply 
you with the information. 


Carnations (Old Subscriber).—We cannot recommend tradesmen. Any 
of the leading florists who advertise in our columns will be able to supply 
you. 

VINEGAR PLantT (J. G., Chester).—This is the mycelium of a mould, 
Penicillium glaucum, found on liquids undergoing acetous fermentation. 
We do not know where it can be obtained. The Fern is Scolopendrium 
yulgare ramo-proliferum. 


ARAUCARIA IBRIcaTa (W. R.).—It has frequently produced cones and 
seeds at Bicton, and in other gardens, but such an occurrence cannot be 
said to be common. 


SELEcT Harpy Roses For Sranparps (J. W. Boyd).—Gloire de Dijon, 
orange yellow; Céline Forestier, bright yellow ; Pierre Notting, rich dark 
crimson purple; Jules Margottin, cerise pink; Baronne Prevost, rose; 
Baronne de Maynard, lovely white; Maurice Bernardin, rich vermilion ; 
Marguerite de St. Amand, pink flesh; William Griffiths, salmon pink ; 
and Charles Lefebvre, rich crimson. I should buy new plants. The 
only really fit land for Briar Roses is rich land with 20 per cent. of rich 
clay in it. For inferior soils the Manetti stock is the best.—W. F. 
RADOLYFFE. ‘ 


Roses Not SuccEEDING (C.).—It has been a very trying season for 
Roses. I should stir the surface of the ground and water the plants well. 
September is a good month for rooting. You ought not to havecut down 
your plants so late as September. The wood made after that time could 
not have been sufficiently matured to stand well so severe a winter, 
followed by a late cold spring. If you cut down your Manetti plants or 
Roses on their own roots, it should be done in the spring. If you wish to 
remove them, it must be done cautiously,as you will disturb and perhaps 
injure the new rootlets. If your land is wet and needs draining, you had 
better take up the plants and trench the ground.—W. F, RapcLyFFE. 


ExuHtsitinG Roses (Inquirer).—A single bloom of a Rose is certainly 
not a truss, and the committee of the show must clearly have understood 
80, otherwise why did they specify one class to be shown as ‘one bloom 
each,” and the other “ one truss of each?” The only wonder is that any 
doubt should have arisen on the subject. 


Rosgs LaDy SUFFIELD AND FELIx GENERO (Q.).—I cannot tell the 
weight of the Strawberry which measured 114 inches in circumference. 
Lady Suffield is a beautiful and successful Rose, raised by Mr. William 
Paul, of Waltham Cross. I am glad you agree in admiring Felix Genero. 
Mr. Taylor, of Fencote, Yorkshire, wrote on June 30th :—" Felix Genero 
is quite extra, but it was raised by Damaizin, and not by Lacharme, as 
vou said.” Since “D.,” of Deal, left here on July 16th, he visited Mr. 
Keynes’s nursery, and wrote—‘ I saw many specimens of Felix Genero, 
and they were very good.” I spoke of the Rose on the Manetti stock.— 
W. F, RaDCLYFFE. 


Lone SHoors on Roses (Frank: Wilson).—We cut back all our Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses after flowering, shortening the flowering shoots to within 
five or six joints of their bases, and the long shoots we cut back ebout 
half their length, or shoots of 4 feet we reduce to 2 feet, and in this 
way we keep the plants compact, and have flowers in autamn, with the 
wood well ripened at its base. We should cut the shoots back about half 
their length at once. There is no good in a shoot 4 feet long reduced 
three-fourths at the winter pruning, all the best buds are cut away, the 
worst retained. Dwarf Roses should be planted 3 feet apart every way. 
Bones are first-rate manure for Roses, whether applied in the form of 
half-inch bones, or as dust. Of hair we have no experience, but do not 
see why it should not be a valuable fertiliser. 


MakInG VINE BORDERS AND PLANTING THEM (C, P.).—The beginning 
of July is the best time for planting Vines, as they have then time to 
become established before winter. After August is too late, we would 
then prefer planting in spring. We should likewise prefer leaving the 
making of the border until then, as if itis made now the soil will become 
considerably solidified, if not soddened, before spring, and the Vine roots 
will, consequently, not take go readily with it. 

GONIOPHLEBIUM APPENDICULATUM (T. H. V.).—We should not consider 
this a variegated Fern. Though it has distinct reddish veins and minute 
spots on the pinns, yet it is no more variegated than some others, as 
Blechnum corcovadense. To be variegated, the plant should not only 
have more than one shade of colouring, but the markings must be dis- 
tinct, as in Pteris argyrma, P. tricolor, &c. 


GARDENIA PROPAGATION (C, A. G.).—Take cuttings now from the shoots 
of the current year, or those that have growing points, and with the base 
rather firm, or what is termed half ripe; insert them in a pot well 
drained and filled to within an inch of the rim with silver sand and sandy 
peat in equal parts, and to the rim with silver sand. Place them in 2a 
bottom heat of from 70° to 75°, and in a corresponding top heat, and 
keep them moist and shaded from bright sun. They will be well rooted 
in about six weeks, when they should be potted off singly, and again 
placed in bottom heat until established. 


CaANNA SEEDS NOT GERMINATING (Caroline).—The seeds sent to us of 
Canna indica coccinea we believe are sound and will yet vegetate. Soak 
the seeds for twelve hours in water at a temperature of 125°, and then 
sow them in light soil, placing the pots in a bottom heat of not less than 
70°, and not more than 90°. The seeds are best sown in spring, and 
then the young plants can be forwarded so as to become good plants 
before autumn. If you sow now it will be necessary to winter the plants 
in a house where there is a good heat, a light airy position in a stove 
being most suitable. We remember the time when they were grown a8 
stove plants. 

PRODUCE OF FoRCED STRAWBERRIES—STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA CUL™ 
TURE (Inquirer).—We have seldom weighed the general produce, but 
from 8 to 6 ozs. would be a fair average crop for good plants of Straw- 
berries in 6-inch (82-sized) pots, from March to April. Frequently we 
must be satisfied with less, sometimes we obtain more. Cut flowers of 
Stephanotis floribunda are generally in demand, but as we have seen the 
roofs of houses covered with it, we are not so sure of their being the most 
profitable flowers. It is best trained about 15 inches from the glass, and 
grown in a large tub or planted ont. If a little heat can be given to the 
roots all the better. We do not think you will do much good with it in 
any way in a house intended for Vines or Peaches, as these must have a 
cooler resting period than will suit it. A medium stove heat suits it best. 


BoRDER OF SPRING-FLOWERING Prants (L. H. M.).—You do not tell us 
how your border is surrounded,a metter of some importance. One of 
the simplest arrangements with seeds for early work would be to sowthe 
diamends with blue Nemophila insignis, and the triangles opposite each 
other with pink and white Virginian Stocks. These would not last long, 
but they would make a fine display early. If your position is damp, the 
common, also the alpine Forget-me-not, especially the latter, would make 
a fine display early. We do not undertake to plant beds and borders, we 
only advise and criticise. Such a border would look well filled with three 
colours of Daisies, also with three colours of Pansies or Heartsease. 


WINTERING CaLapiums (W. L.).—After the foliage is withered shake 
ont the tubers, and pack them in sand in a box, being careful not to 
injure the outer skin. They ought not to be packed so closely together as 
to touch. Keep them in the warmest part of the stove; indeed, they 
require a winter temperature of from 60° to 65°. They should not be 
kept dust dry, but are the better of slight moisture, though the soil is 
to every appearance dry. If you had room we should prefer keeping 
them in the pots. 

APHIS ON CABBAGES (James Levesque).—We have found dusting the 
plants with quicklime very beneficial, and that we are now practising 
with ours very successfally. Dusting with tobacco powder is more effi- 
cacious, and so is sprinkling overhead with tobacco water, that of the 
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shops being diluted with six times its bulk of water. Various insect-de- 
stroying compounds are also used successfully. 


MANURING Roses (4. B, A.).—We should, in November, give a good 
mulching over the dressing of manure, which may be 2 or 3 inches thick, 
and a few inches of dry litter would keep all safe from frost. Every 
winter we have our Rose beds mulched nearly a foot thick, and we never 
knew an eye decay. In spring remove the loose portion of the litter, and 
point the manure neatly in with a fork. There is no necessity to go so 
deep as to interfere with the roots. Liquid manure is very serviceable 
when plants are growing, but not when the plants are at rest, and is not 
to Pe teccuimended in preference to manure ina solid state. Both are 
useful. 


ForsIna RHODODENDRON BEDS (Idem).—The soil where the beds are 
to be made should be taken out to a depth of 2 feet, and the space filled 
with the sandy soil and the peat from the meadow in about equal pro- 
portions. The peat is best used fresh, but that exposed to the atmo- 
sphere during the summer will answer very well. The ground should be 
drained, for if stagnant water lodge in the soil even American plants, 
which delight in moisture, will not thrive. The peat should be chopped 
up, but need not be made very fine. 


_ Forming A Lawn (Idem).—Turf being scarce, you may sow grass seeds 
instead. Fill up all holes and take down the hillocks, so as to form an 
even surface, and dig or trench the ground so as to give the turf or grass 
seeds a chunce of growing, becoming established, and making uni- 
form growth throughout. For your soil wo advise Festuca duriuscula, 
3 lbs. 3 Cynosurus cristatus, 6 lbs.; Festuca tennifolia, 8 lbs.; Poa nemo- 
ralis, 2lbs.; Poa trivalis, 2 lbs.; Poa nemoralis sempervirens, 2 lbs.; 
Trifolium repens, 8 Ibs.; Trifolium minus, 4 Ibs.; Lotus corniculatus 
minor, 1 ]b.; and Lolium perenne tenue, 24 Ibs., in mixture for one acre. 
You may sow this mixture in September, the ground being in good tilth 
and free of weeds, especially Dock, Dandelion, Plantain, Yarrow, and 
Couch. The finer the surface the better for the seeds. Roll well after 


sowing. Ifthe ground is not in good order do not sow until next April. 
Your Carnation we shall notice next week. 


Heatine a Saati GREENHOUSE (Q. Q.).—Your case is just one of those 
frequently referred to by Mr. Fish. As the house is 2) feet by 15, one of 
the best arrangements would be a narrow platform all round, except at 
the doors, a walk allround, anda platform and stage inthe centre. Then 
you could place your furnace deep enough at the most convenient 
corner, and take your flue all round, or round three sides, but sunk so that 
the top of the flue would form part of the pathway. By this mode you 
would have no difficulty with your doorways, as the fine would be beneath 
their level. You would have also a pleasant pathway in cold weather. 
Your having to raise the chimney 8 or 10 feet would make the flue draw 
all the better. (C. Y. C., Bedford) —You do not give us sufficient data, 
especially as to levels, to enable us to help you. We do not think tank- 
heating would suit you as to expense, nor yet as to the doorways, as the 
tanks must be level. Then we have no idea how the level of the chimneys 
in the hall and the drawing-room agree with the level in the greenhouse. 
It is very difficult to make heat descend; it has a natural tendency to 
rise. There are exceptions; for instance, in a large parlour we lately saw 
an iron stove in the middle of the room with an open grate, but a close 
bevelled top, and underneath that an opening for the smoke to go down, 
which it did beneath the floor,and also beneath the floor of a large 
kitchen, but then the smoke flue terminated in a high kitchen chimney, 
and the draught was the cause of success. It was here altogether an 
exceptional case. It is always expensive to heat such houses as yours, 
11 feet by 14 feet, by hot water, if the apparatus has to be erected on 
purpose. Then there is an objection to a chimney being seen; and, 
again, there are the doorways in the greenhouse. If in the hall chimney 
you could fix a little boiler, so that the top of it should be about 6 inches 
below the level of the floor in the hall, and at least as low as the floor in 
the greenhouse, then you could cross the floor of the hall under the level, 
and have the pipes above the floor in the greenhouse, entering on the 
hall side, going as far as the doorway on the west side, and returning. If 
you could sink low enough under that hall chimney, you might take a 
fine from it all round the greenhouse under the floor level, and let it 
frminate at the chimney above the furnace. Again, if you could make 
asmall furnace outside on the west side near the doorway, you might 
also have a small flue below the floor level, crossing the hall into the 
chimney. If none of these suit, the simplest plan would be to havea 
metal stove, with a flat top to receive an evaporating basin, and take a 
4-inch pipe from it outside the roof of the greenhouse. The stove will 
be rarely wanted from April to the middle of October. Is there no 
kitchen not so far off on a lower level than the greenhouse, from 
sie you could borrow heat? Level in these matters cannot be dis- 

e 


__Minpew on Pras (Mrs. H. Thring).—The way to prevent Peas becom- 
ing mildewed, is to give them copious supplies of water. 


BERBERIS NOT FLOWERING (Norwood).—The plants will flower as soon 
as they are old enough, if not interfered with. 


Discotor (R. G.).—This word is applied to parts having one surface of 
one colour, and the other of another colour; also to green altered by a 
mixture of purple. The leaves of Cissus discolor are green mottled with 
white on the upper surface, and purplish red beneath: hence the appli- 
cation of the word. Tricolor, as applied to variegated zonal Pelargo- 
niums, has before been objected to, but it is sanctioned by use, and gene- 


tally understood, and the leaves of such Pelargoniums contain three 
colours in various degrees of intensity. 


CaBBaGE CATERPILLARS (Subscriber).—Those you complain of appear 
to be the larve of Pontia brassicw, for which hand-picking is the ede 


PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION (C. R.).—We should decidedly prefer the Fern. 


Wasps.— J. P. H.” says that he has noticed for years that however 
abundant wasps are throughout England, it isa very unusual thing to 
meet with one in the town of Southampton. It cannot be on account of 
the sea air, as he has noticed in other seaport towns the grocers’ and 
other windows full of wasps at this season.” If Southampton is so 


exempt, we can assign no valid cause; but wer 
Charles IT. and the Royal Society. “id are 


Insects (EZ. S. P., jun.).—The bees sent are Andrena pilipes, one of the 
solitary nest-making species. The smaller ones are the males, which, 
like all male insects, are destitute of a sting. (J. H).—Your Cherry 
leaves are infested with the slimy larve of a small black-winged species 
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of saw-fly, Selandria zethiops. They may be killed with dusted lime or lime- 
water. (E£. S., Liverpool).—Your Ash trees are attacked by the small 
and not-uncommon little beetle named Hylesinus Fraxini. Its habits 
are quite like those of the Scolytus destructor which attacks the Elm, the 
female depositing her eggs in the bark, and the young larvw burrowing 
into the inner bark. If very numerous the trees might be partially 
barked, the bark being burnt.—I. O. W. 


Names or Fruit (Sir Percy Burrell)—The Plum is evidently a wild- 
ing, and not referable to any cultivated variety. 


Names or Puants (Chateau Vallon).—We cannot say exactly what 
your plant is from the leaf only, but suppose it to be some Anthemoid 
Composite, some ally of the Feverfew. Cannot you send usa flower? 
(J. G. S.).—1, Veronica Teucrium ; 2, 4, 5, 6, V- longifolia and its varieties, 
differing only in colour or variegation; 8, V. gentianoides variegata ; 
8, Some gpecies of Teucrium, send when in flower; 7, Pentstemon 
glaucum. (Subscriber).—1, Rhus Cotinus; 2, Hypericum chinense; 3, 
Geranium sanguineum. (Tyro).— Apparently Anchusa sempervirens. 
(Foxgrove).—One of your shrubs (that in fruit) is Rhamnus Frangula, the 
other is very doubtful, probably some! Prunus; send a better specimen, 
if possible, in flower or fruit. (A Constant Reader).—1, A narrow-leaved 
variety of Sweet Bay, Laurus nobilis; 2, We suppose it to be some 
Acacia, but do not recognise it. (R. Jameson, Gargrave).—Ornithogalum 
alliaceum. (Short Grass)—Bromus secalinus. The idea of its being 
degenerated Oats is, we find, widely spread, but is utterly unfounded; a 
like fallacy in supposing Lolium temulentum to be degenerated Wheat 
also prevails. (S. Brierley).—Seedling state of Pterisaquilina. (Amateur). 
Colutea arborescens. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


PREVENTION OF FRAUDULENT PRACTICES 
AT POULTRY AND BIRD SHOWS. 


THE process of incubation being completed, and the ad- 
monition not to study one of the simple rules of arithmetic as 
applied to poultry being removed, breeders will be legitimately 
engaged in counting their chickens. 

In prospect of the approaching exhibition season, let me take 
time by the forelock, and call the attention of committees to 
the importance of legislating on the above question. Much 
has been said about it, and many suggestions made with a view 
to putting a stop to the dishonest (there is only one word for it) 
practices of certain exhibitors. I cannot now refer to the 
articles, for though I have the index to the last volume of the 
Journal, unfortunately that is all I have, as I either give away 
my weekly numbers, or lend them, which amounts to the same 
in the end. But if my memory serves me correctly, nobody 
seems to have prescribed a specifie for this loathsome form of 
moral disease, while those who do recommend some mild kind 
of medicine, either do it as if with a desire not to hurt the sen- 
sitive feelings of their patients, or administer it in such a way 
that its effects are not felt. Cautions and hints are only gentle 
aperients, and the disease can only be met by strong purgatives. 

One correspondent, taking what I think is a correct view of 
the matter, suggested that action should commence with the 
committee of management, and said he should hail with satis- 
faction the appearance of a schedule with stringent rules affect- 
ing the subject under consideration. A prize list with regu- 
lations worded in general terms, implying that specimens must 
be shown honestly, is issued, but no special punishment for an 
infringement of this necessary requirement is attached. On 
this head all is vague, and in many cases the extreme penalty 
is the disqualification of the single pen or specimen in the 
quietest manner possible, not to alarm intending purchasers, 
and so spoil the market, and when any disagreeable work has 
to be done, the judge is expected to take it on his shoulders. 
It is no part of his office. When any case of more than ordi- 
nary barefaced impudence occurs, when a manufactured bird 
appears in borrowed plumes, or minus his surplus plumage, or 
daubed up to such an extent that the paint ‘‘comes off in 
lnmps,” as I once heard it remarked, then comes the cry that 
the judge ought to do this, and the judge ought to do that, and 
the judge ought to do the other thing. It is quite a mistake. 
The judge should do nothing of the sort. It is his duty to 
award prizes and detect frauds, and nothing else. He has no 
right even to put ‘‘ disqualified” on a pen, or as much as to 
mark with his pencil a card or a label. His awards and re- 
marks should be handed in to the committee, and it is for them 
to inflict the punishment which the rules say shall be inflicted. 
Then let the rules be stringent. It is the pusillanimity of com- 
mittees which alone is to blame for the demoralised state of 
things existing in our shows unchecked, which allows exhibit- 
ors convicted of fraudulent doings still to carry on their ne- 
farious trade in the most unblushing manner, and I grieve to 
say, that in discussion with men in whomI might have ex- 
pected to find a higher tone of exhibitionising morality, I have 
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discovered a mental obliquity most painful to witness, a dis- 
position to shirk the question, and an implicit belief in the 
shuffling creed, that two wrongs make one right. 

I would therefore urge on all committees to revise their rules, 
or rather those relating to fraudulent practices and the penal- 
ties thereunto attaching ; and if they be really anxious to root 
out dishonesty and expunge the names of dishonest men from 
their catalogues, let them enact such laws as shall be a terror 
to evil-doers, and which will practically have the effect of 
driving them from the exhibition field, nailing them up against 
the gable ends of our catalogues and reports as the stoats and 
polecats of the hen-roost. It is useless winking at any mal- 
practices, or trying to gloss them over—pull them up by the 
roots. A time-serving policy is always a self-defeating policy. 

In our rules (North of England Ornithological Association, 
Sunderland), we have the following—‘ Any bird with clipped, 
drawn, or artificially coloured plumage shall be excluded, and 
the owner of such bird shall forfeit all entrance fees, and shall 
be disqualified from taking a prize at this or any future shows 
of the Association.” We issued this in 1866, and have found 
it work well. But with the object of still further checking the 
evil the rule will be made still more comprehensive in its grasp, 
including all who shall at any time have been convicted of such 
practices at any public show. The published report of such 
delinquency, or a notification from an accredited secretary or 
official authority, will be deemed sufficient reason for such 
exclusion ; while the option of accepting or refusing any entry 
will enable us to deal very summarily with cases of suspected 
bona fide ownership. We shall do this or give up shows en- 
tirely, for we will never consent to their existence if connection 
with chicanery and knavery be the conditions. 

The result of my own observation as a judge, and my expe- 
rience as a breeder, is that perfection (in the department I 
represent) is in many classes a much scarcer article than is 
supposed, and exists really in a much less degree than is ap- 
parently presented to us at shows. Translate that into plain 
Saxon. It is to induce an honest ‘xhibition of the nearest 
approximation to perfection that the legislation of our com- 
mittees should tend, that we may know when we are looking 
at any bird that what we see is, and not that it is not-—W. A. 
BLAxstTon. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. R. FULTON. 


Ir will be in the recollection of many of your readers that at 
the exhibition of Pigeons held at Glasgow in December, 1869, 
when the contest for the grand challenge cup was decided, 
some birds exhibited by Mr. Fulton were by some unaccount- 
able means transposed to the pens belonging to his principal 
Opponent, who thereby received the points really gained by 
Mr. Fulton’s birds. This, in the opinion of some fanciers, 
materially affected the position of the competitors, and some 
of Mr. Fulton’s friends being of opinion that the cup should 
have been finally awarded to him, have, in order to testify to 
his thoroughly upright conduct, and their opinion he had been 
somewhat harehly treated, subscribed for and presented to him 
a duplicate of the original. The cup is of very handsome 
design, and an exact fac-simile, excepting that the figure of a 
Pouter on the cover and the stand itself is, as well as the body 
of the cup, of silver, instead of being plated like the original. 

The presentation took place in the presence of several of 
Mr. Fulton’s friends, who warmly congratulated him upon the 
position he has attained amongst fanciers generally by his strict 
integrity and straightforward dealings. Amongst the sub- 
soribers were Messrs. F. Crossley, G. Ure, F. T. Wiltshire, 
J. Ford, G. Chapman, and other English and Scotch fanciers. 
—J. Forp, Treasurer. 


CLITHEROE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue following are the awards made at the above Show, held 
August 6th :— 


GamE.—1 and 2, F. & C. Haworth, Newfield, Haslingden. Cock—l, F. & C. 
Haworth. 2, Messrs. Eastwood & Hindle, Accrington. Any other Variety— 
1, F. &C. Haworth. 2, W. Robinson, Clitheroe. Dorxines.—1 and 2, T. Briden, 
Earby, Skipton. Cocuins.—Buf or Cinnamon.—l and 2, T. Seed, Bashall Town, 
Chitheroe. Any Variety.—1, G. Anderton, Accrington. 2, H. Smalley, 
Grindleton, Clitheroe. SpanisH.—l, F. & C. Haworth. 2, H. Wilkinson, Earby, 
Skipton. Branuma—t, F. & C. Haworth. 2, G. Anderton. HawsurGHs.— 
Golden-pencilled.—1, B. Bee, Goosnargh. 2, H. Pickles, jun., Earby, Skipton. 
Silver-pencilled.—1, B. Bee. 2, H. Pickles, jun. Golleetpaat este H. 
Pickles. Silver-spangled.—1, H. Pickles, 2, J. Cronkshaw, Accrington. 
Black.—1, F. & C. Haworth. 2, B. Bee. Ponanp.—l, H. Pickles. Game 
Banrams.—l, T. Barker, Hill End, Burnley. 2,N. H. Ellis, Accrington. Cock. 
—1, Harwood & Buckley, Accrington. 2, Bellingham & Gill, Burnley. Turkeys. 
—1, J. Houlker, Blackburn. GEESE.—1, J. Houlker. 2, f. Bank, Waddington. 


Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l, H. Deane, Whalley. 2.4. Snaith, Clitheroe. Rouen.— 
1, J. Houlker.' Any Variety.—l, F. & C. Haworth, 


Haslingden. Turst 1,J.Kemp. 2, F. Moore, Burnley. 
2, J. Ashworth. TrumMpETERS.—1 and 2, Bellingham & Gill. 
Variety.—l, Bellingham & Gill. 2, J. Riley, Accrington. 


ANY OTHER 


Raseirs.—Spanish.—l, J. Boyle, jun., Blackburn. 2, J. Irving, Park Gates, 
Blackburn. <Any other Variety.—1, J. Boyle, jun. (Silver-Grey). 2, A. L. 
Lawstron, Haslingden (Himalayan). 

Jupers:—Mr. T. Wareing, of Preston, and Mr. Thompson, of 
Halifax. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue Rabbits were quite a success, cousidering there were only two 
classes, and that the prizes were so small, the first prize being only 
10s., the second 5s. The first prize was awarded to a Black and White 
buck belonging to Mr. Boyle, jun., a very fine specimen ; the second 
prize to a Tortoiseshell buck belonging to Mr. J. Irving, a first-class 
Rabbit, but in poor condition. There were five pens in this class, and 
some really good Lops. The ‘‘ Any other variety’ class had nine 
entries, and all but one put in an appearance. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Boyle’s Silver-Grey buck, decidedly the best in the 
class, a beautifully silvered Rabbit. The second prize went to a 
Himalayan buck, very dark in all points, but spoiled with a white 
streak on his nose, a fine Rabbit but for that fault. 

Taking the Rabbits on the whole there was a first-class show, which 
ought to encourage the Committee to offer at least four classes for the 
future. The management was anything but good; part of the 
Rabbit pens were among the cats, and the other part among the 
Pigeons, 20 yards off. ‘They were viewed by crowds of people through- 
out the day. 


ALLERTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Show, which has attained a leading position among the Yorkshire 
exhibitions, was held on the 6thinst., and was a complete success as 
regards arrangements, number of entries, and number of visitors. The 
poultry pens were arranged ina square with the Pigeon pens along 
the centre. The pens were from Turner, and were purchased for the 
occasion ; their appearance was very pretty. 

Many of the adult Game were much out of feather, but the pen to 
which the cup was given was in good bloom and consisted of Brown 
Reds. Spanish were good, but not numerous. The first-prize Cochins 
were White, and of excellent quality. Polands were very fine, and the 
French fowls unusually good. The single Hamburgh cocks were in 
full plumage, and excellent in marking. The cup for Hamburghs 
was won by Golden-pencilled of extraordinary colour and quality for 
the time of year. The Bantam classes were not well filled, but there 
were some well-shaped birds. 

The chickens were scarcely s0 numerous as we have seen them at 
this Show, and were asa rule rather backward in feather. This re- 
mark applies particularly to the Game classes. The Hamburghs were 
the best classes of young birds, although Mr. Sidgwick sent two excel- 
lent pens of Cochins; the first prize birds were Buffs, and the second- 
prize birds Partridge. The first-prize Black Red Game cockerel was 
of extraordinary quality, but the second-prize bird was most decidedly 
one of last year. 

Of Pigeons there were some excellent birds. Mr. Hawley had the 
best position for Pouters, and Mr. Horner for Carriers. The first- 
prize Red Mottled Tumblers were little gems, and the second-prize 
Almonds also good in point of feather. The Turbit class was large, 
and many more prizes might have been given to deserving pens. The 
first prize went to Blacks of perfect colour, the second to Blues, and 
the third to Reds. Jacobins were Red and Black, the latter losing 
only in the length of face. Fantails were moderately good, but the 
first-prize pair rather dirty. The Barb class contained such birds as 
are rarely seen, though some of those left out of the prize list were 
exceedingly high in colour of eye wattle. The Trumpeters were good, 
the Nuns neat, and the Antwerps the most extraordinary class; five 
prizes were awarded and several high commendations. In Mag- 
pies the birds were most beautiful in colour and marking, though we 
regret to say that one of the principal exhibitors did not scraple to 
exhibit his expertness in the trimming department before the very eyes 
of the public. In the ‘‘Any other Variety” class the first were 
Porcelain Swallows, the second Reds, and the third a fine pair of 
Silver Runts. In the Selling Class the winners were a splendid pair 
of pure Silver Dragoons, Red Barbs, and Black Trumpeters. 

There were some excellent Rabbits, the best of which were, however, 
left out on account of only one being sent in place of pairs. The cup 
offered to the exhibitor of Pigeons gaining the greatest value in prizes 
was won by Mr. J. Hawley, of Bingley. 


GamE.—Cock.—l, E. Aykroyd, Eccleshill. 2, W. Bentley, Allerton. 8, E. 
Wood, Worcester. Hen.—l, J. Hodgson, Bradford. 2, J. Spencer, Clayton. 
3.0.6. & W.J- Mason, Drighlington. he, W. Spencer, Haworth; E. Aykroyd. 
Red.—1 and Cup, FB. Aykroyd. 2, J. Sunderland, Halifax. Any other Variety. 
—l, H. Jowett, Idle. 2, E: Aykroyd. 8, J. Sunderland. SpantsH (Black).—l 
and 2, H. Beldon, Goitstock. 8, J. Powell, Bradford. Cocuin-Cuina.—l, J. 
Sichel, Timperley. 2, H. Beldon. 3, J. H. Dawes, Birmingham. he, G. 
Fletcher, Didsbury. PoLAnps.—1, 2, and 8, H. Beldon. Dorxinas.—l, Hon. H 
Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Woodhouse. Brana Poorras.—l, W. Whiteley 
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Sheffield. 2, E. Leech, Rochdale. 3, J. Sichel. he, H. Beldon. FrENcH 
Fow1s.—l, H. Belden. ¥%, Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam. 8, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam. 
he, J. J. Malden, Biggleswade. Hampurcus.—Cocks.—l, H. Beldon. 2, W. 
Driver, Keighley. 3, A. Driver, Keighley. hc, H. Beldon; H. Pickles, jun., 
Earby. Golden-spangled.—l, W. Driver. 2,3. Newton. 3,H, Beldon. hc, H 
Pickles, jun; T. Walker, Denton. Silver-spangled.—1 and 3, H. Beldon. 2 and 
he, H. Pickles, jun. Golden-pencilled.—l, 8,and Cup,H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles. 
jun. Silver-pencilled.—1 and he, H. Pickles,jun. 2 and8, H. Beldon. Black. 
—1, H. Beldon. 2, H. W. Ilingworth, Idle, near Leeds. 3, T. Walker, Denton, 
near Manchester. hc, H. W. Illingworth; C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, 
Keighley. Bantams.—Game.—Cup, W. F. Entwisle. 2, G. Noble, Staincliffe, 
Dewsbury. Cock.—l, W. F. Entwisle, Westfield, near Cleckheaton. 2, W. 
Breaves, Bradford. 8, J. Bailey, Greetland, near Halifax. Game, any other 
Variety.—1, W. F. Entwisle. Any other Variety—1, J. Walker, Halifax. 2, J. 
W. Cannan, Bradford. 8, J. Pearson, Hill Top, Allerton. he, H. Beldon; S. 
and R. Ashton, Mottram, Cheshire. Any OTHER VanRIetTy.—1l, R. Loft, Wood- 
mansy, near Beyerley. Ducks. — Rouen.—1, E. Leech. -2, J. Crosland, 
Huddersfield. 8, W. Bentley, Greenside, Allerton. he, J. White, Whitley, 
Netherton. Any other Variety—1l, E. Leech. 2, W- Wilson, Farnhill, Kild- 


wick. Ducklings—1 and 2, E. Leech. 8,J. Dove. SELiine Cuasss.—l, J. J. 
aaa Silsden. 2, J. Bailey, Earby. 8, R. Loft. he, H.Beldon. c, J. Berry, 
sden. 


CHICKENS. 

Game.—Cockerel—l, J. Carlisle, Earby. 2, J. Mason, Worcester. 8, T. 
Dyson, Halifax. he, J. Fortune; E. Lund, Morton Banks. Pullet—l. J. Car- 
lisle. 2, J. Harker, Heaton. 8, W. H. Green, Queensbury. ihc, W. Spencer, 
Haworth; J. Pearson, Allerton; H.C. & W. J. Mason. c, W. Drake, Allerton. 
Red—1, W. Spencer. 2, T. Dyson. 8,3. Smith. Any other Variety.—1, M. 
Jowett, Clayton. 2,J. Mitchell, Birmingham. 3, H. Jowett. CocHtn-Catya.— 
land 2, C. Sidgwick, Keighley. 3, J. Dove, Moulton. HasrsurcHs.—Golden- 


epanglea J. Andrew, Ashton-under-Lyne. 2, W. Driver. 8, T. Walker. 
tlwer-spangled.—l, H. Beldon, Bingley. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 3, J. Rhodes, 
Harden. hc, C. Smith. Golden-pencilled.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, H. Beldon. 


8, T. Wrigley, jun., Tonge Hall, Middleton. Silver-penctlled.—1, H. Beldon. 
2 and 3, H. Pickles. hc, H. Pickles; T. Hanson, Keighley. c, T. Hanson. 
Black—1, J. Cockcroft, Keighley. 2 and 3. C. Sidgwick. Bantams.—Game, 
Red.—1, W. F. Entwisle. 2 and he, F. Steel, Halifax. 3, G. Noble, Staincliffe. 
Any other Variety. —1, H. Beldon. 2,T. Dyson. 3, W. F. Entwisle. he, S. and 
R. Ashton, Mottram; W. Clayton. 


PIGEONS. 

PouTERS on Croprers.—l and ¥, J. Hawley, Bingley. 38, J. T. Lishman 
Girlington. Carrrers.—l,2,and 3. E. Horner, Harewood. c, S. Smith, Idle. 
TuMBLERS.—Short-faced._—l and 8, J. Hawley. 2,E. Horner. he, F. Graham, 
Birkenhead. Any other Variety—1 and 2, J. Hawley. 3,E. Horner. ie, Clayton 
and Bairstow, Girlington. Owxs.—l, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 2, J. W. 
Cannan, Bradford. 8,J. Hawley. he, J. Hawley; S. Smith, Idle; E. Horner. 
TorsITS.—1, E. Homer. 2, A. Child,Idle. 3,'T. Foster, Denholme Gate. he, J. 
Dilingworth, Allerton. c. C. Sugden, Wilsden; E. Horner. Jacoprns.—l and 
2, J. Hawley. 8,J.W. Cannan. he, J.T. Lishman; J. Crosland; BE. Horner. 
Fantaris.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner. 3, C. Sugden. hc, J. Hawley: E. Horner. 
c, F. Graham. Bargs.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. W. Cannan. 8, H. Yardley. 
he, J. Crosland. DraGoons.—l and 2, F. Graham. 8, J. Hawley, Bingley. 
c, J. T. Lishman; J. Hawley. Trompeters.—l, J. Hawley. 2, E. Horner. 
3, J. Crossland. Nons.—l, F.Graham. 2 and 8,H. Yardley. he, J. T. Lishman. 
ANTWERPsS.—1, J. T. Lishman. 2, E. Horner. 3. J. Hawley. 4, J. Crosland. 
5, W. Lund, Shipley. hc, J. A. Collinson, Halifax; J. Hawley; J. Oldroyd, 
Wakefield; R. Sidgwick; Clayton & Bairstow; E. Horner. Macpres.—l and 
2,J.T. Lishman. 8, E. Horner. hc, A. H. Easten, Hull; J. Crosland; E. 
Horner (2). ARcHANGELS.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner. 3, S. Smith. Any 
OTHER VaRreTy.—l, J. T. Lishman. 2, E. Horner. 3, S. Smith. he, H. 
Yardley; J.T. Lishman; J. Hawley; E. Horner. SELiive Crass.—l, Clayton 
and Bairstow. 2,J. Hawley. 3,C. Sugden. he.J.T.Lishman (2); E. Horner; 
W. B. von Haansbergen, Neweastle-on-Tyne. c, J.T. Lishman. 


Raserts.—Long-eared.—1, C. Gravel, Thorne. Any other Distinct Breed. — 
1, T. M. Cordingley, Bradford. 2, A. Preston, Allerton. 3, H. G. Pool, Bradford. 
Common,—-1, J. Knight, Allerton. 2,H. Dixon, Allerton. 8, L. Leech, Allerton. 


JupeEs.—Poultry: Mr. J. Dixon, Bradford, and Mr. R. Teebay, 
Fulwood. Pigeons: Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


MORLEY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held on the 5th and 6th inst. The Game, Geese, and 
Rouen Ducks were very good. The first-prize pen of Golden-pencilled 
was by far the best of those shown in the Hamburgh classes. Of 
Pigeons there was a good show. 


SpPanisH.—l and Cup, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 2,J. Thresh, Bradford. Dorx- 
mncs.—l. J. White, Northallerton. Branma Pootras.—Dark.—l, E. Leach, 
Rochdale. 2, W. Whitely, Sheffield. Game.—Black-breasted Reds—1, R. Hem- 
ingway, Halifax. 2 W. Fell, Adwalton. Brown-breasted or other Reds.—1 and 
Cup, C. W. Brierley. 2, W. Fell. Duckwings or other Greys or Blues.—1, J. 
Laming. Spalding. 2, H. C. Mason, Drighlington. <Any other Variety.—1, T. 
and C. Mason. 2, R. and H. Walker. Cock.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, H. Been- 
land, Bradford. 8,W.Fell. Hen.—1,H.Beenland. 2, J. Fell. he, C. W. Brier- 
Jey. Hamsureus.—Golden-spangled.—l and 2, J. Rollinson. Silver-spangled.— 
1, H. Pickles, jun., Earby. 2,R.Barren, Morley. Golden-pencilled.—l and Cup, 
S. Smith, Northowram. 2, W. Ilingworth, Idle. Black.—1 and 2, W. Illingworth. 
Bantams.—Game.—l, J. Rollinson. 2 and he, F. Steel, Halifax. Black.—1, S. 
and R. Ashton, Mottram. 2, W.lingworth. Any other Variety.—1,W. Whitely. 
2,S.and R. Ashton. Srex~ime Cuass.—l, C, W. Brierley. 2,J. Fell. GEEse.— 
1,E. Leach. 2,J. White. Ducks.—Rouen.—i, E. Leach. 2, J. White—<Ayles- 
bury.—1, E. Leach. Any other Variely.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2,S.and R. Ashton. 

PIGEONS. 

CaRRIeRS.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner, Harewood. Owxs.—l, J. Thresh. 
Tourpirs.—l, E. Horner. 2,H. Yardley. Barss.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner. 
ToumsBLers.—l, H. Yardley. 2, C.Auton. Fanrars.—1,H. Yardley. 2, E. Hor- 
ner. PovuTers.—l, and 2, E. Horner. Jacopins.—l, and 2, E. Horner. Trum- 
PETERS.—l, J. Thresh. 2, C. Auton. Awrwerps.—ti, C. Auton. 2, E. Horner. 
ANY OTHER VARieTY.—l, E. Horner. 2, C. Auton. 


JupGE.—Mr. John Crosland, jun., Wakefield. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S (OF 


IRELAND) POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held at Ballinasloe on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th inst., and the 
following awards were made :— 


Dorxtwnes.—Silver-Greys.—1 and 2, Mrs. Warburton, Kill, Naas. Chickens.— 
1, W. Magrath. 2 Mrs. Warburton. he, Mrs. Warburton; R. P. Williams. 
Coloured —1 and 2, Mrs. Warburton. Chickens.—l, J. C. Gooper. Limerick. 
2, Mrs. Warburton. Spanish. —l, S. Mowbray, Mountrath. 2, R. zB, Williams. 
¢, J.C. Cooper. Chickens.—l, S. Mowbray. 2,R. 2. Williams. c, J.C. Cooper. 


Branwa Pootra—l and 2, Mrs. Warburton. Chickens.—1, J. C. Cooper. 
2, Mrs. Warburton. Cocnins.—Buf.—l,J.C.Cooper. 2, Mrs. Taaffe. Chickens. 
—1, Mrs. Taaffe. 2,J. C. Cooper. Other colours.—1 and 2, Mrs. Taaffe (Black 
and Partridge). hc, R. P. Williams (Partridge). Chickens.—1, R. P. Williams 
(Partridge). TurKErys.—l, S. Mowbray. 2, J. C. Cooper. Poults—1 and 2, J. 
Hyland, Dublin. GeEsE.—l, Mrs. Warburton. 2, R. P. Williams. 3, J. C. 
Cooper. he, S. Mowbray. ¢c, R. Bowman. Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l and 2, R. 
P. Williams. Rouen.—l and he, R. P. Williams. 2, J.C. Ceoper. 


JupeEs.—Mr. C. F. Stanzton, Cappagh, Clonda lkin; Mr. W. G. 
Merrey, Blesinton, Co. Wicklow. 


FULFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show was held on the 1st inst. The entries were not nume- 
rous, but the quality of the birds was good. The Spanish, Dorkings, 
Hamburghs, Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys were all that could be desired. 


SpanisH.—l, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple. 2, E. Thackray. DoRgING 
(Any variety)—1l and Extra for best pen, W. Bearpark. 2, Rey. G. Hustler, 
Stillingfleet, York. Game (Any variety).—l, C. Triffitt, Cattal. 2, — Mollett. 
Hampureu.—Golden-spangled or pencilled.—i, W. Bearpark (Spangled), 2,— 
Mollett (Pencilled). he, — Crummack. Fulford. Silver-spangled or Pencilled. 
—l, W. Bearpark. 2,— Lazenby, Escrick. he, W. Croft, Lendal. BarnDooR 
(Any cross breed of fowls, Bantams excepted).—l, J. Hatfield, Osbaldwick. 
2, Rev. G. Hustler. ic, —Lazenby. Ca1cKENs (Any variety).—1, Rev. G. Hustler. 
2, — Tasker, Naburn. Bantams (Any variety)—1l.— Lazenby. 2, G. Hutchin- 
son. he, T. Wheatley; A.S. Perfect, Fulford. c.J. Jackson, EEN ee 
G. Cattley, Bishopthorpe. ANy Varrety.—l, W. Bearpark. 2 and he, c. 
Triffitt. ¢c, S. A. Webster. GEESE (Any variety).—1l, Rev. G. Hustler. 2, J- 
Harrison. TurKEY (Any variety).—l, Rey. G. Hustler. 2, A. S. Perfect. 
Ducks (Any variety).—l, Rev. G. Hustler. 2, A.S. Perfect. 


CAGE BIRDS. - 

Canary.—Belgian, Yellow—1 and 2, J. Baines, Little Shambles. Belgian, 
Buf.—i, J. Baines. Yellow half-bred.—1, — Bradbury. Dringhouses. 2, J. 
Calvert, Bootham. Buf half-bred—l,— Bradbury. 2, J. Calvert. Yellow 
Common. —1 and 2, C. Burton. Common.—1, C. Burton. 2, —Bradbury. 
Any Breed (Marked).—1, C. Calvert. 2, C. Burton. Crested.—l, J. Calvert. 
2,— Mollett. Cinnamon (Yellow or Buff)—1 and 2, J. Baines. Lizard (Gold 
or Silver-spangled).—l, J. Baines. 2, C. Burton. Mule (Marked).—l, Mrs. 
Kirlew, Warthill. 2, C. Burton. Repcap.—l, J. Calvert. 2, Mrs. Kirklew. 
Parrot.—l, J. Calvert. 2,— Hill. CacE or British Brrps (Canaries excepted). 
—1,J. Calvert. TurTLE anD Rine Doves.—l, W. Kirby. 


Rapsrrs.—Lop-eared.—1, W. Ellison, Skeldergate. Any other Variety.— 


1, J. W. Hunter. 2, C. Woollons. 
JupGEs.—Poultry : Mr. Coates, Escrick. Cage Birds: Mr. Cooper, 
York. Rabbits: Mr. M. Millington. 


FOOD FOR PIGEONS. 


Aun breeders of fancy Pigeons know that it is absolutely 
necessary during the breeding season to add a little wheat to 
the usual food given at each meal. I refer more particularly 
to the feeding of such stocks as are kept in confinement. Some 
old birds feed more greedily upon wheat than others, and con- 
sequently give their young ones a large portion of that grain. 
When this is the case it is the means, as a rule, of causing & 
purging or scouring in the young ones, keeping their nests wet 
and dirty, retarding the development of their plumage, and 
preventing them from thriving as they would otherwise do. 
The antidote I have used for this is a few tick beans put over 
the throats of the nestlings every evening till the purging 1s 
stopped. No Pigeons are more liable to purging from an over 
quantity of wheat than young Pouters, and there are none 80 
liable to go wrong from being handled while in the nest. With- 
out great care many lose the power of their limbs, and exces- 
sive purging also causes this. 

A few weeks ago, while looking over a grain merchant's 
samples, I came upona bag of rye, which I ordered as a substitute 
for wheat. My birds seem to like it as well as wheat, and 
having at the time young ones of all ages, from one day to 
flying point, this (to me) new summer food has proved so far & 
success, a8 I have not, since its introduction, had one case of 
purging among my birds. It has, so far, been the means of 
saving time and trouble to myself, and also of allowing the old 
birds to pass out of and into their nests with comfort. Rye is 
cheaper than wheat, a matter of importance now-a-days; 
but should it be proved that it does not cause purging, a8 wheat 
is so apt to do, it will be of great importance, as many valuable 
young Pouters may be saved. : 5 

Should any of our friends have tried this grain or feel in- 
clined to try it, their remarks on its effects as a feeding article 
will be of consequence. It is little things, often the very 
little things, on which our success in these matters depends. 
—J. Hur. 


THE ALMOND TUMBLER. 


[Tue following minute and excellent article is from the pen 
of Mr. Thos. Hallam, of the Birmingham Columbarian Society, 
which Society has also supplied the engraving. | 

Ix accompanying our illustration of a standard Almond with 
a description of this, in the opinion of many, the most beauti- 
fol of our fancy Pigeons, which, as well as the Carrier and 
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the Pouter, is an indigenous variety that the fanciers of this 
country may well feel proud of, it may be as well, perhaps, 
to preface our remarks by stating that our aim on the present 
Occasion is not to set up any new standard or to improve upon 
any of the properties which have long ago been established. 
We merely hope, by the help of the accompanying exquisite pic- 
ture, and by setting forth the points of the variety in question 
briefly and lucidly before the readers of this Journal, by pointing 
out its beauties, and perhaps touching a little on that bugbear 
which no doubt deters many from entering the faney—the diffi- 
culty of breeding—to be able to enlarge the circle, not of the 
admirers of the Almond, for every one, whether in the fancy or 
not, admires its pretty form, its jaunty step, and wonderful 
diversity of colour, but the circle of its cultivators; in short, 
to induce more gentlemen to enter into this engrossing fancy, 
and not to leave it, as at present, in the hands of but a few. 

Further improvement we do not think it is possible to make 
upon the best strains; the utmost limit having been reached. 
But the majority of the birds we meet with, especially out 
of the neighbourhood of the metropolis, are sadly in want of 
Some improvement, particularly in head, beak, and carriage; 
and we cannot but express the hope that our present contribu- 
tion to “our Journal” may be instrumental in some slight 
degree in bringing about this desirable end. We should much 
like to see this lovely variety in greater force at our exhibitions ; 
to see some of the gems which we know are in the possession 
of a few private fanciers who never dream of exhibiting; to see 
them with their beautiful plumage all fresh and glossy from 
their own lofts, instead of the jaded and in many cases worn- 
out birds which make their appearance merely for trade, and 
which are bundled from one exhibition to another till death 
happily puts an end to their miserable existence. We are, 
however, well aware of the uselessness of setting our anticipa- 
tions too steadfastly on a pleasure which we fear will never be 
realised, at least while exhibitions continue open so long as 
at Bingley Hall, standard Almond Tumblers so valuable, and 
the prizes (we are not complaining), so inadequate to the risk 
incurred. 

But. to return to the more immediate object of this notice. 
In giving a description of the five acknowledged properties of 
the Almond Tumbler, we are well aware that we are touching 
upon a delicate subject. It is a well-known fact that even our 
first fanciers and judges cannot agree amongst themselves as to 
which property of the five is of the greatest importance. Some 
claim colour, others head and beak, and some are for shape 
and carriage. In offering our opinion upon this contested 
point we merely state what we as a society are guided by, 
without in the slightest degree hoping, after so long a period 
of indecision, that our opinion will come to be the generally 
acknowledged one. It has been argued that the great difficulty 
of attaining and maintaining the true standard feather of the 
Almond should not only cause that to occupy the first position, 
but to rank equal to three of the other properties, But we would 
respectfully urge that this difficulty exists only in connection 
with the high-class head-and-beak birds—that is, getting both 
head and colour together. It is well-known that among the 
coarse common birds some of the loveliest colours are not only 
easily got, but just as easily kept. In fact, there is not the 
slightest difficulty in breeding to standard for feather in that 
class. We may, perhaps, be allowed to ask the practical 
question, ce Which of the properties imparts the greatest value 
to a bird intrinsically, setting aside all questions of indi- 
vidual taste 2” and we have every confidence that the answer 
from the majority of fanciers who really know what Almonds 
are, would be, ‘head and beak.” However beautiful birds may 
be in feather, and combining, as we have known instances, a 
good carriage as well, if they want the head and beak—that is, 
if they are mousey and coarse—a few shillings is the most 
which can be obtained for them. Generally, and we speak from 
experience, the difficulty is to get rid of them at all. On the 
contrary, however, for first-class head-and-beak birds, what- 
ever may be their colour, whether Kite, Agate, Whole-feather, 
or Splash, a ready market is always at hand, with good 
prices, and Sometimes such fabulous ones as would astonish 
many an uninitiated person. Fifteen pounds have been re- 
fused for Kites and Agates, and we have even known their 
weight in sovereigns offered and refused for a pair which it 
was well known would not breed. How much would have been 
offered for them with bad heads and beaks, but maintaining 
every other point they possessed? ‘We leave the question to 
the decision of the fancy, merely repeating that the property 
or properties which intrinsically lend the greatest value to a 


bird are, in our opinion, the most important. We are not par- 
ticularly anxious about this matter, neither do we wish to 
thrust our opinion upon those who do not agree with us; but 
believing we are right, and that the majority of the faney who 
are competent to judge are with us, we shall mention the pro- 
perties of the standard Almond in the following order—viz., 
head, beak, eye, shape and carriage, feather, and leave our 
readers to the Englishman’s privilege as to what they will 
make up their minds to breed for. 

The head of the Almond Tumbler should be round, broad, 
and high. The forehead especially should be broad and pro- 
minent, the feathers rising perpendicularly from the nostril, 
and the more they give the appearance to the bird of the fore- 
head overhanging the beak the greater will be its value. This 
is, of course, when looking at a bird in its natural position; 
but the actual skull of the bird denuded of its feathers, or 
when they are pressed down with the finger, should form the 
half of a cirele—that is, drawing a Jine froma the centre of the 
nose wattle to the back of the heei. A head such as we have 
described possesses what is termed |y the fancy a good ‘* stop,” 
and is the very opposite to the term ‘‘ mousey,” which means 
a low, narrow skull, tapering gradually and in a point to the 
bill. This latter is, in our opinion, the greatest defect a bird 
canhave. The feathers running from the lower jaw round to 
and covering the ears should be full, prominent, and slightly 
curving upwards, as shown in the portrait. This feature adds 
very much to the appearance of tha head, and its technical 
term is ‘‘ muffy.” 

In speaking of the beak, we shall not attempt to describe the 
points of difference between what are termed the Goldfinch, 
Canary, or other beaks, or instance half an oat or barleycorn 
asasimile. Such guides are at the best merely ambiguous 
ones, and point out nothing definite to the young fancier. We 
shall simply say the beak should be as short, straight, and fine 
as possible; and the smaller the nose waitle is the better. It 


| has been said that it should be so fine as merely to resemble a 


white thread drawn across the roots of the feathers; but we 
do not wish to cut the matter so fine as this, because, for 
various natural reasons, we do not think it is to be obtained. 
On the other hand, we would deprecate anything in the way of 
a large and coarse wattle. It has also been urged that the beak 
should be white; but this, again, cannot be depended upon, as 
it is always affected very much by the colour and age of the 
bird. 

The eye should be a clear pearl, large, bright, and prominent, 
and should be in the centre of the head. If possible, no cere 
or lash ghould be perceptible, and the feathers should grow 
close up to the edge, 

The shape and carriage of the Almond are generally taken as 
one property, and as such is one of the greatest recommenda- 
tions a bird can have in the eyes of a true fancier, especially 
for purposes of breeding. Such property at once indicates a 
well-bred bird. The smaller a bird is the better, the beauty of 
the other properties being thereby greatly enhanced. It should 


‘be short in body, flights, and trail; the legs short, and the feet 


small. The neck should also be short, and thin immediately 


| around the throat, curving gracefully and imperceptibly into 


the chest, which should be full, broad. and prominent. In 
position the bird should stand erect with the head thrown back, 
so as to be ina direct perpendicular !ine above the feet; the 
chest held well up, showing its greate-t prominence between the 
butts of the wings. A low chest isa ureat disfigurement to the 
proper carriage, and is what is termes ‘‘ goose-breasted.” The 
tip of the tail should just touch the ground. The flight 
feathers should be carried drooping |elow the tail, showing 
their colours to greater advantage, and clesrly developing the 
rump, which should be well covered with feathers, and nicely 
curved. A bird in the above position should stand entirely on 
its toes, the ball of the foot being slightly raised from the 
ground. Of course an Almond Taombler is not always to be 
seen in this position, any more than the Carrier or Pouter are 
constantly in the positions in which they are invariably pour- 
trayed; but if a bird has any pretensions at all to a good shape 
and carriage, whether cock or hen, it wil! be seen in all its 
beauty during the time the cock is driving to nest. 

In speaking of colour, we must confess we are troubled by 
the difficulty with which all writers on this subject have had to 
contend—that is, the want of a suitable term adequately to 
express what the proper ground colour of the bird should be. 
The term most in use, and which seems to us the best for 
the purpose, is to call it a bright ‘‘ Almond Yellow ”—that is, 
that it should as nearly as possible resemble the colour on 
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the inside of the shell of the almond nut. Having this as the 
ground colour, the whole of the body should be neatly and 
evenly pencilled, not splashed or spangled, with a clear black. 
This should be the case particularly on the neck and rump. 
Each feather in the flights and tail should be evenly and dis- 
tinctly broken with the three colours—black, white, and the 
yellow or ground colour. The feathers should be tight and 
compact, and a bright glossy hue overspread the whole of the 
body, the beautiful effect of which, when the bird stands in a 
ray of sunlight, can readily be imagined. We have omitted to 
state that any tinge of blue about the tail, or, in fact, on any 
part of the bird, is very detrimental, at once showing that it is 
not well bred. The hen should be similar to the cock in every 
respect, due allowance, of course, being made for the sex; the 
hen in every variety being never so bold in appearance, and 
always more delicate in structure than the cock bird. The 
great and insurmountable difficulty, however, with the Almond 
Tumbler hen is to get the proper ground colour sufficiently 
broken. A hen up to the standard in all points would realise 
a small fortune. 

Whilst upon the subject of feather, it will be perhaps as well 
to notice the great variety in colour that is produced by these 
birds, such as Kites, Duns, Red and Yellow Whole-ieather, 


Splashes, and Agates, the latter term being applied to all birds 
which have the red or yellow feather more or less inter- 
mingled with white, after the manner of what are known as Gay 
Mottles. Kites are black birds, with a brilliant metallic lustre 
pervading the feather; and the flight and tail feathers are 
tinged with red or yellow, which is termed “Fiery.” These 
birds generally run better in head and beak than the Almonds, 
and are most useful for breeding purposes. In fact, itis totally 
impossible without them to maintain strength of feather. 
Splashes generally run very light in the ground colour, with 
the black very considerably and unevenly intermixed. These 
birds, especially the hens, are also most valuable for obtaining 
a good break of feather. Birds of nearly all the above varieties 
of colour now make their appearance with success in the 
“Shortfaced, any variety,” class at most of our large exhi- 
bitions. 

In conclusion, although we have already been far too lengthy 
in our notice, we should like to add a few words in reference to 
breeding. We firmly believe that a false impression exists 
respecting the great delicacy of these birds, and the difficulty, 
nay, almost impossibility, of raising progeny from them. We 
wish distinctly to state, more particularly for the encouragement 
of those who otherwise have an inclination to enter the fancy, 


that all such fears are groundless. The birds are, or should 
be, as robust as any variety of fancy Pigeon we have; and in 
illustration of this we may perhaps be allowed to state that a 
member of the Birmingham Columbarian Society kept a few 
of these birds in an open aviary, certainly with a southernly 
frontage, for a space of eight or nine years winter and summer, 
without any other protection from the weather than the roof, 
and no birds could possibly be healthier than they were, having 
during the time never had theslightest ailment. Wealso know 
on reliable authority of a collection of fancy Pigeons of all 
kinds being sent to Canada, and all, we believe, with the excep- 
tion of the Almonds, succumbing to the rigorous winter which 
followed. And these were birds of the highest quality as to 
standard properties. With regard to breeding, a little more 
attention is no doubt required for the Almond than for other 
yarieties. This is particularly the case at the times of hatching, 
and shifting the young under the feeders; but this little extra 
attention, instead of being a trouble, is rather a pleasure to 
the ardent fancier. For the information of would-be fanciers, 
we will give a simple plan in regard to breeding which has 
been found not only effective, but remarkably successful. The 
first and most important matter in Almond breeding is properly 
matching the birds; and on the fancier’s knowledge of this 


much of his guccess will depend. No precise rule can be laid 
down ; nevertheless a few practical suggestions may be given. 
A Kite may be matched to almost anything but a Kite, such 
as an Almond, light Splash (that is, a bird with not too much 
black), Red or Yellow Agate or Whole-feather ; but of all, the 
best, in our opinion, is the match of a Splash and a Red or 
Yellow Agate—the Red preferred. It is well not to match the 
birds too rich in feather, especially if close bred, or white and 
purblind birds will be the result. Experience and a knowledge 
of how the birds are bred are everything in this matter; and 
even then no certainty as to the colour of the offspring can be 
depended upon. It is a fact that birds which one year have 
thrown the most beautiful Almonds, have the next season pro- 
duced nothing but Kites. A great advantage in this variety is 
the extent to which they can be bred in, not only improving 
them in character, but avoiding that nuisance to all breeders 
of other birds, especially the Carrier and the Pouter, of the ne- 
cessity of finding and purchasing suitable crosses. Almonds as 
a rule are very prolific; and to insure a fair amount of success 
all that is required is a little attention at the right moment. 

A staff of nurses is an indispensable requisite to the Almond 
breeder. For this purpose the common Baildheads are the best, 
and of these what are called the ‘‘ pleasant-faced’’ ones—that 
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is, not too long in the bill, are to be preferred. Itis well to 
keep a8 many of these as the fancier conveniently can, for when 
not rearing Almonds their young ones will find a ready sale at 
prices which will render their keeping profitable. And now for 
the simple plan to which we have alluded. When the first egg 
is laid remove it to some safe place (a little box of bran, or else- 
where) substituting an addledone. Replace the good egg about 
9 a.m. on the third day. This prevents the birds commencing 
to sit on the first egg, which is very often the case, and ensures 
both birds being hatched together. Keep a diary of the date 
on which the eggs should hatch; and on that day be ready, 
should occasion require it, to help any young bird to extricate 
itself from the shell, as it often happens, either from weakness 
or excessive shortness in bill, they are unable to extricate them- 
selves. Do not be in too great a hurry to break the shell; and 
above all, abstain from doing so till all the blood in the shell is 
absorbed. Itis often the case that a young bird is so fine in 
the bill or so weak that the old birds are unable to give it food, 
and it dies in consequence. If either of the young birds are 
not fed towards the evening of the day on which they are 
hatched, get a few groats and masticate them into a pulp. The 
young bird will readily take this from the mouth. In this 
manner it can be kept alive till something can feed it. Dozens 
of the best birds have been saved in this way. The great diffi- 
culty with regard to Almonds is the early period at which they 
leave their young (generally on the fifth or sixth day), and the 
fancier must be ready the moment they are left to remove them 
under a pair of feeders which have just hatched. They may be 
then said, unless any unforeseen accident happens, such as all 
variaties are liable to, to be out of hand, and require very little 
more attention. If the old birds have sat on them till the sixth 
day, let them go to nest again. If they leave them earlier, and 
have not fed off their soft food sufficiently, supply them with a 
common young one for a day or so. 

Having now considerably exceeded the limit of the space at 
our disposal, we shall conclude our remarks by hoping they 
may be found useful to some, and may be the means of still 
further extending the delightful fancy of which we have been 
speaking. 


HOW LONG ARE QUEENS AND WORKERS IN 
THEIR CELLS? 


AND WHEN DO QUEENS COMMENCE EGG-LAYING ? 


I am glad Mr. Woodbury has been induced to set about 
observing and experimenting, with the view of correcting some 
of the mistakes which I have made in the natural history of 
bees. Without admitting that I am wrong on the points 
noticed in his letter (page 55), I am, as he says, ‘‘ most anxious 
to rectify mistakes as soon as suflicient evidence has been ad- 
duced to satisfy me that I am really in error.’ Every honest 
and truth-loving man is not only anxious to avoid making mis- 
takes, but is ever anxious to acknowledge and rectify those he 
has made. I hold that there is more honour in confessing a 
fault or admitting a mistake than there is in conquering a 
kingdom. 

I have read Mr. Woodbury’s letter touching my so-called 
mistakes twice over without finding ‘‘sufficient evidence to 
satisfy me,’’ and until sufficient evidence be adduced I shall 
be permitted to adhere to my old opinions; and after all, the 
difference is only a question of forty-eight hours. Very recently | 
Mr. Woodbury admitted that, dating from the removal of an old 
queen, fourteen days are the average time which elapses before 
@ young one is hatched out, although some are longer. His 
last experiment, recorded in page 55 of the Journal, indicated 
that sixteen days elapse before a queen is developed from an 
egg. This experiment was fairly made and honestly recorded, 
andI considerthat Mr. Woodbury is incapable of acting unfairly 
in word or deed, and I know something of his diligence in 
honestly investigating questions of bee-history. No one would 
rejoice more than myself to see the bee-loving community of 
this country acknowledge in some tangible and substantial form 
the services of Mr. Woodbury, better known as ‘ Tae Drvon- 
SHIRE BEE-KEEPER.”’ 

His queen that was born on the 23rd of June was unquestion- 
ably sixteen days in being hatched. I have known queens 
fifteen and sixteen days in their cella, but I have found that four- 
teen days are the usual time. Large hens’ eggs are sometimes 
twenty-two, twenty-three, or twenty-four days under the hen, 
but the usual time is twenty-one days; and so with other 
animals the period varies. Probably the next exnerimert made 
will not tally exactly with that recorded by Mr. Woodbury. 


Now as to the production of workers, ‘‘Tuz DevonsHirE BEE- 
KEEPER” says he has ‘‘ obtained abundant evidence by placing 
numerous empty combs in ‘brood nests’ of various hives, and 
has invariably found that workers commenced hatching not later 
than the nineteenth day, and in some cases on the eighteenth.” 
The word ‘‘commenced”’ leads me to ask our friendif all the brood 
of workers was hatched on the nineteenth day in one, and on 
the eighteenth day in another? for to say it commenced to 
hatch leaves us to guess when the hatching was completed. 
T have the evidence of three score of hives artificially swarmed 
every year to prove that many young bees are unhatched till the 
twenty-first day after their queens have been removed from them. 
I swarm about sixty hives yearly, and many of them have all the 
honey taken from them as soon as the brood is hatched, end I 
have never found an instance of all the brood being hatched on 
the twentieth day after the queen was gone, and sometimes I 
have known workers twenty-two days in being hatched. Besides, 
the experiment of removing queens from hives altogether is, 
I think, a far more satisfactory one than that of placing a bit of 
empty comb in a brood nest. When a queen is removed from 
a hive altogether I find that her eggs last laid in the hive do not 
become perfect bees till the twenty-first day after ; and if all the 
bees be removed from the hive on the twentieth day, the un- 
hatched working bees, generally a great number, will struggle out 
of their cells on the day following. My mode of managing bees 
for profit leads me to witness this fact almost daily for weeks 
and months every year. Hence I repeat that twenty-one days 
are the usual time for workers to be in their cells, ‘* Taz DEvon- 
SHIRE BEE-KEEPER’S”’ late experiment notwithstanding. 

The other point of Mr. Woodbury’s letter calling for a remark 
is that touching the fertilisation of queens and egg-laying after- 
wards. I have said that egg-laying generally commences from 
six to ten days after impregnation. He mentions an in- 
stance of a queen commencing to lay in forty-six hours. I do 
not question it for one moment, but I may be allowed to state 
that the fertilisation which he observed was perhaps not the 
first, and it is not at all unlikely that his queen would have 
commenced laying drone eggs at the same time if she had never 
met the drone. 

It is exceedingly painfal to me to have to offer any remarks 
apparently in opposition to Mr. Woodbury, and I should be glad 
to see with him eye-to-eye, but there is a great want of complete- 
ness in the evidences he has adduced. I have known many 
young queens commence to lay ten days sooner than others, 
and with close observation there will be seen in every apiary a 
difference of some days as to the time of the successful flight 
and egg-laying. Every honest writer of experience fairly and 
faithfully records the evidences and facts that come to him 
through hisowneyes. ‘‘ The Handy Book of Bees”’ is welcomed 
into the homes of rick and poor as an honest production, and 
the great satisfaction it gives to all classes of readers will be a 
stimulus to the author to make a second edition, if ever called, 
for, more complete and satisfactory than the first. Only two or 
three points in the book have been demurred to by critical 
reviewers, and our Devonshire friend is satisfied that some 
other points are wrong, but which cannot readily be put to the 
test of actual experiment. The author will feel indebted to 
him if he will kindly catalogue these supposed errors, so that 
others may examine and test, if possible, the points disputed.— 
A. PeTTicREW. 

{I do not know that I need say much in reply to the above 
communication, in which, without adducing a tittle of evidence 
in support of his views, Mr. Pettigrew contents himself with 
reasserting his errors and caviiling at the facts by which they 
have been refuted. It seems to me, however, that when a man 
professes to understand these points in the natural history of 
the honey bee better than either Huber or Dzierzon, Dr. Bevan 
or Mr. Langstroth, something more than this may fairly be 
required of him. If Mr. Pettigrew has really found that the 
ugual time which elapses between the laying of an egg and its 
development into a queen is only fourteen days, he can surely 
have no difficulty in citing at any rate a single instance, stating 
as I have done the circumstances under which it occurred, and 
the precautions taken to guard against mistakes. So also with 
regard to his assertion that egg-laying is delayed until six to 
ten days after fertilisation ; itis scarcely too much to ask him 
for particulars of one such case, together with the circumstances 
which attended so remarkable a phenomenon. As in order to 
weaken my evidence it is suggested that the results which I 
have recorded may be regarded as exceptional, I would state 
that I have been breeding queens for the last ten yeare, during 
which period scores of instances have come under my direct 
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observation (sometimes as many as three or four in the same 
day), and I have never yet known a case in which oviposition 
did not commence on the second day. Neither, in all my ex- 
perience, have I ever met with anything that would countenance 
the belief that a queen can be raised in so short atime as fourteen 
days from the laying of the egg. Parthenogenesis is a subject 
which I must decline to enter upon here, but I may remark 
that Mr. Pettigrew is utterly mistaken in what he fancies to be 
the effect of my reasoning on this point. I have, however, a 
high opinion of his abilities asa practical apiarian, and it is 
for this reason, and because he has expressed himself as being 
most anxious to correct mistakes, that I have expended no little 
time and trouble in whai turns out to be the vain attempt to 
set him right. I find it indeed so difficult to satisfy him that 
he is in error on points which admit of being brought to the 
conclusive test of actual experiment, that I must excuse myself 
from particularising others which cannot so readily be submitted 
to the same decisive proof.—A DrvonsHirn BrE-KEEPER. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Brauma Cuickens Lea-weak (7. 4. D.).—As at thirteen weeks old, 
and without a drop of rain to cool the surface of the earth, your Brahma 
chickens have reached 5 lbs. weight, the growth has been so rapid that 
we do not wonder the legs decline to carry the load of flesh. They are 
little more than cartilages. That is leg weakness. Patience and good 
feeding will remedy that, and as the bird gets older the progress in the 
right direction will be visible. As his legs gain strength he will carry his 
body with comfort. We are almost tempted to imagine you have over-fed 
to attain the weight you mention, and if so, you have induced idle and 
fat-making habits, which are opposed to the formation of bone and 
muscle. You would have helped us to have come to aright conclusion if 
you had given us an idea of the feeding and lodging. The contraction 
of the toes is not from leg-weakness, but from cramp, and that is either 
from bad feeding or damp. We do not here speak of atmospheric damp- 
ness, but of damp flooring—wood, stone, brick, or asphaltum. Either of 
these will produce cramp, and when the toes are drawn up and paralysed 
the appearances are against recovery. If you have any of the fioor- 
ings above described, take them up, or cover them inches deep in gravel 
or road grit. Feed the birds on ground oats or meal; give them bread 
and ale, and also, once a-day, a couple of camphor pills the size of 
garden peas. These may be discontinued as strength returns. We pre- 
sume it is only among cocks weakness prevails. If they persist in roost- 
ing on the ground, it is well to put a little straw for them in one corner 
e the house, otherwise they suffer from a round troublesome sore on the 

jocks. 

Hovpan CHICKENS (Subscriber).—We call your chickens good for their 
age. In the breeds where weight is one of the principal, if not the 
principal merit, 1 lb. per month up to four months is called satisfactory 
progress, and such are viewed hopefully as future prizetakers. See that 
both are five-clawed, that their legs are spangled, and that the cock has 
no red feathers. When they grow older and are furnishing, you can 
always add weight by judicious feeding during the fortnight preceding 
the show. 

DuckKLiInes CRAMPED (EH. R. P.).—Where do your Ducks roost? If it 
is in a house with a stone, brick, or pitched floor, there is the cause. It is 
eramp. Let them choose their own roosting-place, and recollect in a 
state of nature they often roost on the water. They do not suffer from 
any damp that arises from water, but they do from boards, stones, or 
bricks, You say nothing of food. If they have oats mixed with gravel 
and a sod of grass in their troughs, with the run of a meadow and a 
pond, they should do well. Cramp is often induced by insufficient or im- 
proper feeding. 

Spanish Fow1s Losinc FEATHERS (Z.).—Part of the loss of feather 
may be attributed tothe natural action of the season. The birds are 
moulting ; but if they are in confinement and denuded of all save the 
tail and wing feathers, they are picking each other’s plumage and eating 
it. We know no cure. We believe there is only one, that is to give 
them their liberty. If at liberty you are convinced by seeing one pick 
and eat the feather of another, remove the offender; it is a habit, once 
taken to, that is never given up. 

FrEEpina Rassits (4 Young Subscriber).—A great point in making 
good Rabbits is to allow a doe torear but four young ones. If well fed 
she will almost fatten them on her milk; but they will not be large. If 
it is desired to rear as many as possible, and to make them large, they 
should be fed on oats and bran moderately, with green food, but liberally, 
and with the greatest variety of roots. They may have milk to drink, 
and if not milk, they should always have water. 


RaBBiT MANAGEMENT (4 Novice).—Rabbits will not generally indulge in 
the disagreeable habit namedif well supplied with, say, a little milk and 
bread once a-day, or common peas soaked in water for twelve hours, 
pouring off the water the peas are soaked in, and giving fresh along with 
them ; or give fresh water alone three or four times a-week, especially 
during this hot weather, when the juices of all green food are almost 
dried up from want ofrain. It will not be difficult to wean them of the 
habit complained of by offering them greater and more wholesome 
attractions in the feeding trough. 

Removine BEEs (D. D. B.).—We should advise you to dispose of your 
present stocks rather than incur the risk first of uniting, and then of 
transporting them from Jersey to the north of England. The canvas 
Rane cover affords shade and excludes rain, but is not a good winter pro- 

ection. % 

Points or Nuns (Z. A. D.).—Nuns should have from seven to ten flight 
feathers dark, the same colour as the head, also the twelve tail feathers, 
and a few of the tail-coverts. The body should be perfectly white, as well 
as the hood, which should be large and well-developed. The'eyes should 
be of a clear pearl colour. 


STILL FoR DisTinuInc LAvEnpER (Z. R. P.).—By applying to yout 


ironmonger he could procure you a small still, suitable for distilling 
lavender and rose water. Suchathing made of tin is very inexpensive, 
and answers the purpose equally as well as one much more costly. The 
following may guide you in making rose water :—Gather the flowers in 
fine weather two hours after sunrise; take out the calyx, and separate 
the petals; pound them in a marble mortar toa paste, and leave them 
five or six hours in the mortar; then put them ina large close cloth, and 
let two persons wring it with all their strength. Having by this operation 
obtained 4 lbs. of juice, infuse it in an equal weight of fresh rose petals 
for twenty-four hours. At the end of that time put the whole into the 
alembic, which place in a sand bath, and distil it. When you have 
collected about 1 oz. of the water unlute the receiver, and if that which 
issues from the still is as odoriferous as that which proceeded first, con- 
tinue the operation; but if not, collect it into another vessel, as this 
second water is not single,and must be kept separate from the first, 
which is the essential water. Should the second water have an un- 
pleasant smell (caused by the application of too much heat), expose it to 
the sun for a few days, covered only by a sheet of paper. The utmost 
care is necessary in distilling this and all other odoriferous substances. 
A still more powerful essence than the above may be procured by the 
following method :—Gather as many roses as will afford 30 lbs. of petals, 
and pound these with 4 lbs. of salt; when pounded place the paste ina 
vessel in Jayers, with salt between each: press them closely, cork them 
tightly, leave the vessel twelve days, and then distil as usual. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending August 9th. 


THERMOMETER. 
ayn BAROMETER. Air. Earth. inal ese 
Max. Min. Max. | Min lft. | 2ft. 
Wed... 3] 29.822 | 99.728 | 72 52 66 62 E. -00 
Thurs.. 4 | 29.688 | 29626 | 79 51 65 62 Ss. 02 
Fri.... 5 | 29.768 | 29.670 | 77 47 68 62 s. 00 
Sat, 6 | 29874 | 29843 | 81 46 66 62 Ww. .00 
Sun... 7] 29.771 | 29.743 | 76 57 64 62 S.E. 12 
Mon... 8 | 29.980 | 29.771 | 7&4 51 65 61 S.E. 08 
Tues. . 9 | 80.021 | 29.957 | 79 53 70 62 N. 00 
Mean.. | 29.839 | 29.762 | 77.14 | 51.00 | 66.28 | 61.86 ae 0.22 
8.—Overcast ; densely overcast; foggy. 
4.—Densely overcast; fine, cloudy; showery at night. 


5.—Cloudy but fine ; very fine; clear and fine. 
6.—Fine, cloudy ; fine; very fine and clear. 
7.—Rain ; showery ; overcast, very damp. 
8.—Overcast ; thunder and rain; heavy clouds. 
9.—Very fine ; cloudy but fine; cloudy, very fine. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Avevusr 10. 


A STEADY course of business is maintained, and prices are stationary. 
There is little alteration either in foreign or home-grown produce, except 
that the latter now comprises out-door Peaches and Nectarines. 


FRUIT. 
8d. 8. d s.d. 8. ad 
1 6 to2 0 0 9to0 0 
ro $s 0 60 120 
06 10 g 70140 
00 00 5 0 15 0 
20 40 00 00 
SON Sax 0, 20 86 
8 0 6 0O| Pine Apple 26 60 
0 9 1 O| Plums..... i 80 50 
0 9 1 0} Quinces .. --doz 00 00 
0 4 O 6/ Raspberries. lb 06 10 
2 0 6 0| Strawberries ........ Bek (ie Th, 
8 0 I4 0} Walnuts... 10 0 16 0 
290 5 0 GO..seseeeeeeeee 100 1:0 2 0 
VEGETABLES. 


oe 
°o 


Artichokes ........ 


Aspara; oo 
Beans, Kidney ..4 sieve. 

Broad........ bushel 
Beet, Red.. ++ --d0Z. 
Broccoli..... bundle 
Brussels Sprouts..}sieve 
Cabbage....... 
Capsicums 


Radishes 
Rhubarb. 
Savoys. 

Sea-kale . 
Shallots . 
Spinach . 
Tomatoes . 
Turnips .......... 
Vegetable Marrows,.doz, 


MPOSSONNSOPCENCOHSCONDHRWaR 
SPMMOSRORBOMSOSCSSSOSOSS 
ASSSCORHANROOCWOCOWHRADAZ 
ecoooooocecomoocooooocom 
ROR RBOSCOCOMARHONOROMHOD 
SROSASSSSSCSCSCHORONOCR pm 
SPRESSSCOOSCOOHECORORWSD 
SSeSCoCSNSSOOMOOHMOSOOOA 


POULTRY MARKET.—Aveusr 10. 


8. d. gs. d. 8.d. 8. d. 
Large Fowls... -» 8 Oto 8 6 |. Guinea Fowls 0 0to0 oO. 
Smaller ditto . --2 0 2 6] Pigeons . 09 010 
Chickens ... --1 9 2 0} Rabbits... ce) 4 eee 
Ducks ... -2 0 2 6] Wild ditto --0 9 010 
Geese..... «6 0 6 6| Hares ... «> 00) O70 
Turkeys ..sccseseeee O O OQ © | Partridges ..........00 0 0 
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Day | Day Average Tempera- i Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
of of AUGUST 18—24, 1870. last ; Fi before of 
Month| Week. ’ ture near London. 43 years. Rises Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. Sun! Year 

Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. - h.J m. b.| m. m. h.| Days m. 8. 
18 | Tu | Kirkby Stephen Horticultural Show. 73.2 | 50.7 | 62.0 16 5laf4 | 15 af7 | 23af10)} after 21 8 40 | 230 
19 F Keighley Horticultural Show. 73.1 | 49.2 | 61.2 21 52 4/138 7 | 46 22 af 1 (4 8 26 | 231 
20 Ss 72.8 | 50.6 | 61.7 20 58 4/12 7/17 #+%11)/26 2 23 3 12} 2382 
21 | Sun | 10 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 72.6 | 49.7 | 61.2 14 55 4) 9 7/|56 11/29 38 24 2 58 | 283 
22 M Length of night 9h. 50m. 71.6 | 49.7 | 60.6 17 57 4 7 #%@7j|morn. |28 4 25 2 43 | 284 
23 Tu Wotton-under-Edge Horticultural Show. 71.8 | 49.0 | 60.4 21 #|59 4 5 7/44 0;}20 5 26 2 28 | 235 
24) W Lewes Horticultural Show. 71.6 | 47.9 | 59.7 16 Le 5 y |) Shane pao ele ipnonanG: 27 2 18 | 236 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 72.4°, and its night 


temperature 49,8°, The greatest heat was 92°, on the 18th, 1842; and the lowest cold 36°, on the 18th, 1866. 


0.95 inch. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


KENTISH ORCHARDS. 


) HATEVER advantages there may be in 
cultivating our ordinary fruits under glass, 
and no doubt there are advantages, still it 
is evident the great bulk of the population 
must be satisfied with what is grown in 
the open air in orchards. The word or- 
chard has always appeared to me to have 
something of poetry and wealth united; 
the beautiful appearance the orchard pre- 
mo sents in April and May is followed, or is 
expected to be followed, by a sight not less lovely in August 
and September, and at either season an orchard forms a very 
important feature in the landscape. Whether the trees are 
in blossom or laden with fruit, a full-grown healthy orchard 
is an object which the most careless never fails to take 
notice of, added to which the districts where orchards 
abound are generally well cultivated, and have a clothed 
appearance even in winter. The utility of orchards in a 
commercial point of view is also not one of the least of 
their attractions, and seemingly fabulous prices have often 
been paid for crops of fruit when sold on the trees. Into 
this subject, however, I will not enter, but shall content 
myself with making observations on the system of manage- 
ment which some cultivators adopt with great success. 

Considering the great diversity of soil in which the 
cultivation of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and bush fruit 
trees is attempted in this county (Kent), it can hardly be 
expected that a uniform system of treatment can be re- 
commended, but in general it used to be urged that a 
Cherry orchard ought to be on grass, and that the ground 
' in which the other fruits were grown might all be in 
tillage. This idea, with certain modifications, formed the 
prevailing creed of the last generation of fruit-growers, and 
is far from being abandoned yet; but of late years many 
innovations have been made, and the advisability, or the 
contrary, of tillage has been discussed, some of its advocates 
pointing to the hedges, the best of which have adjoining 
the collar, in many cases, about a foot of tilled space free 
from weeds, and often dug 6 or 8 inches deep; while, on 
the other hand, the advocates of a turf bottom point to 
the oldest examples of fruit trees known, and in these think 
they have a strong plea in their favour, such trees being 
met in a green hearty old age in a meadow or paddock. 
The inquiry has led to many experiments, and I have on 
more than one occasion seen a mode adopted to meet the 
views of both parties without to any important extent losing 
the advantages of either system. 

Happening lately, in company with a friend, to be 
travelling a few miles from here, we observed a very 
promising orchard of full-grown trees, with the usual 
undergrowth of bush fruits, which appeared to be in the 
best of health, and bearing abundantly, yet we were told 
by the proprietor that the ground had never received a 
particle of dung or other manure for a great many years. 
This orchard was planted in the usual way in this county, 
consisting of standard Apple and Plum trees, with 6-feet 
stems, at 18 or 20 feet apart, underneath them Filberts or 
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Cob Nuts, with Currants to fill up the intervals, the Cob 
Nuts being usually 12 feet and the Currant bushes 6 feet 
apart. The whole presented a mass of bush and foliage 
which some not acquainted with Kentish orchard-manage- 
ment would say wanted the saw and knife freely, or per- 
haps the mattock, but these are seldom used to the extent 
a stranger would think necessary ; and whether necessary 
or not, I will not here stop to inquire. Let the result 
tell for itself. This mixed orchard, I may remark, was 
originally in tillage, but Mr. Manwairing, its owner, de- 
termined to try if it would not be as well to avoid mutilat- 
ing the roots by digging, and for many years he has 
abandoned the use of the spade among his trees, and 
merely has the weeds hoed up when they are troublesome. 
In alternate autumns he spreads over the ground some 
hop-bine cut a little, so as to prevent its entangling any- 
one passing through it. This covering partly shades the 
ground, and, decaying gradually, supplies the trees with 
some additional food to compensate for the drain on the 
soil caused by what is taken away. It would doubtless be 
better if this dressing could be given every year, but it 
cannot always be spared, owing to the other uses the hop- 
bine is put to, but substitutes are sometimes had recourse 
to. Any kind of herbage or decaying substance would 
probably serve the same purpose, and I am not certain 
whether the result would be much different if nothing of 
the kind were used, as I imagine the principal benefit 
arises from the upper roots of the fruit trees not being 
disturbed by digging; at the same time the surface soil is 
not exhausted by supporting a crop of grass or hay, as 
where the orchard is in turf. . 

The above case is not an isolated one; I may mention 
one nearer home, where the best possible results appear 
to follow the adoption of a similar plan. Adjoining the 
grounds of Preston Hall, near Maidstone, is a fine orchard 
of some twenty years’ growth. This orchard in some 
degree resembles that last described, being composed of 
Apple, Plum, and Pear trees as standards, with Filberts, 
Cob Nuts, and Currants for undergrowth, and as it was 
planted expressly for the private use of the family, the 
variety of fruits was greater than is often the case where 
the produce is intended for market, and I have on several 
occasions seen most excellent crops of fruit there; yet Mr. 
Bradley, the intelligent gardener, never puts a spade in 
the ground, only the weeds are hoed up when necessary, 
and the orchard forms a receptacle for all the rubbish of 
the garden, weeds and decaying matter of all kinds being 
wheeled on and spread about. I remember one year visit- 
ing the garden in spring, after a severe winter had made 
havoc with Laurels and other shrubs, and I found that 
Mr. Bradley had covered the orchard in a great measure 
with the foliage, shoots, and slender branches of the ever- 
greens that had been killed or injured in the winter, re- 
serving the stouter woody matter for faggots and other 
purposes. Decayed stalks of vegetables and other matters 
were also lying about for the same purpose. I have no 
doubt that the decomposition of these materials would 
benefit the soil at the spot where decay was going on; 
certainly nothing could be more healthy than the trees, 
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even the Ribston Pippin Apples looked tolerably well, which 
they rarely do in many places. Mr. Bradley had been trying 
gome experiments with this fruit; he had worked some robust- 
growing varieties with the Ribston Pippin, and thought the 
result was more satisfactory than when the latter was not 
double-worked. I forget which variety was employed, but I 
think it was the Yorkshire Greening. More than one tree was 
operated upon with success. 

Now, in the two cases referred to, there was a great difference 
of soil. In the first there was a somewhat adhesive loam, not 
by any means a stiff clay, but destitute of stones and sharp 
sand, the subsoil a sort of grey marl, and the surface so fine in 
texture that water did not easily percolate; in the other case 
the soil was more open, with a gravelly bottom, dry and porous, 
but not hungry in the sense in which that term is usually 
applied, for Plums, in particular, seemed to do remarkably well. 
The managers of both these fruitful orchards are strenuous 
opponents of cultivating orchard ground, especially after the 
trees and bushes have attained some size, and their roots 
occupy the ground; and certainly the appearance of their 
orchards indicated the correctness oi this view. Their ex- 
ample, indeed, is partially adopted in many cases when the 
standard trees attain sufficient size to be thought worthy of 
occupying the whole of the ground; the undergrowth being then 
removed, grass is sown, but this is a questionable benefit; at 
least it is doubtful if it is so good as preserving for the use of 
the fruit crop the whole energies of the ground, whilst provid- 
ing that shade and covering so necessary to keep in the moisture 
during such dry periods as we are now passing through. 


I might say more on the matter, but I will merely remark | 


that in such a place as an orchard there is ample space for the 
gradual decay of any woody or vegetable substance that may 
be put upon it, and the benefit of such substances to the soil 
they lie upon is evidently not yet sufficiently appreciated, 
but may be roughly judged by the fact of a stone of some size 
lying on the ground protecting the roots of all below it, but 
remove the stone and the result is hurtful. This well-known 
fact has led in many instances to landlords objecting to their 
tenants removing stones. 

L advise all those who have not tried the plan here described 
to do so on a small scale, until they feel assured of its success, 
and in the end I have no doubt they will regard the practice of 
mutilating the roots of Apple, Pear, and other fruit trees as 
injurious ; at the same time, as some assistance from manure is 
wanted, and the finer description of dung and easily-worked-in 
manure may be required elsewhere, the orchard forms a suit- 
able place to deposit all such cartloads of rubbish as are re- 
jected from other quarters. Time works wonders with such 
unpromising materials.—J. Rosson. 


CULTURE OF THE HERBACEOUS 
CALCEOLARIA. 


With amateur gardeners this beautiful plant is becoming 
more popular, and with the cottager it is now an especial fa- 
vourite ; most gentlemen’s gardeners are in possession of a 
good system of growing this plant, therefore I only offer my 
remarks to the first named. 

Perhaps the most difficult part for the amateur to overcome 
is raising the seedlings; in this I think even professional 
gardeners often err by treating them too kindly. The follow- 
ing is a good plan. Prepare a shallow pan by filling it with 
light soil; press this down so as to present a very level surface 
a little below the rim; add sufficient silver sand on the surface 
to fill up the interstices; water well with a fine-rosed watering- 
pot, giving enough water to thoroughly moisten the soil, let it 
drain off, and then sow the seed. After this add a sprinkling 
of very finely-sifted sandy soil, be careful only to just cover the 
seeds, and finish by giving a mere sprinkling of water. Place 
the pan in a hand-light on a bottom of coal ashes; a suitable 
spot is a cool part of the garden, where no sun but plenty of 
light can reach the pans. The surface soil must not be allowed 
to become dry, and water very carefully to avoid washing the 
seeds out of the soil. The ashes may also be kept moist. A 
good time to sow the seed is the middle of August. 

When the seedlings are large enough to be handled, prick 
them out an inch apart in pots or pans. If hand-lights can be 
provided continue the same treatment; but if not, a cold frame 
will do, placing the plants on a cool bottom, and keeping them 
near the glass. For a time, at least, they must be shaded 
from bright sun, but at all times and stages of their growth 


they must be well ventilated. Careful and constant watching 
for snails will be necessary, for if these get in they will take off 
scores in one night. In about three weeks the plants will be 
large enough for potting-off; small 60’s cr small thumb pots 
may be used, and if the plants have not hitherto occupied a 
cold frame, let them have the protection of one at this stage 
and onwards through the winter, if protection from frost and 
good ventilation can be afforded. The shifting of the plants 
into larger pots may go on when the plants require it and the 
weather is favourable; a good general guide, however, is to 
shift when the roots are well at the sides of the pots, though 
the plants must not, under any circumstances, be allowed to 
become pot-bound when in a young state, for it causes pre- 
mature flowering, and often throws the plants into a sickly 
state, from which they will not soon recover. 

Good specimens may be grown in 6-inch pots, a size, per- 
haps, large enough for the amateur, but if plenty of space is at 
command, 8-inch or even larger pots may be used with ad- 
vantage. Arrange the potting so that the last shift shall not 
be later than the last week in February. 

The compost I recommend to be used consists of strong 
turfy loam one half, decayed leaf mould and road grit in equal 
parts to make up the other half; add sand liberally, and about 
one-fourth of the whole bulk of decomposed cow manure sifted. 
This soil will do for all the pottings, from first to last, only as 
the plants increase in size use it in a rougher state. 

The plants may be advantageously pinched back about twice 
in the early part of their growth; this dwarfs them, and con- 
siderably increases the number of flower stems. At short 
intervals give some gentle smokings with tobacco, to keep the 
green fly in check; remember that if it once establish itself 
on the plants, the foliage being thick and close to the soil, it is 
not easy for the smoke to penetrate, and it will be almost im- 
possible to free the plants of theenemy. Water must be given 
sparingly in the depth of winter, but towards spring, and after 
the plants have established themselves on their last shift, 
plentiful supplies may be given, with liquid manure from cow 
dung added. The great improvements that have been efiected 
in this plant of late years render it no longer a difficult matter 
to secure a good strain of seed, with a large per-centage of good 
and distinct-coloured flowers; but the most varied assortment 
and the most pleasing strain I have grown was from a packet 
of seed, called Thomson’s strain, purchased of Messrs. Veitch. 
—Txomas Recorp, Lillesden. 


GLOXINIA CULTURE. 


PossEssED of rare elegance of form both inits foliage and 
flowers, easy to cultivate and to maintain in full beauty and 
freshness for a considerable time, the Gloxinia takes high rank 
amongst summer-flowering pot plants. Strictly speaking, it is 
a tuberous-rooted stove plant, and this is doubtless the reason 
why Gloxinias are not more frequently to be seen in the ama- 
teur’s collection of plants contained in his solitary greenhouse 
or conservatory. Many persons who admire them very much 
never think of attempting to grow some, because they have no 
stove or other glass structure in which a high temperature is 
maintained. Now this is a mistake; and it is my object in 
writing this paper, while treating of Gloxinia culture generally, 
also to endeayour to show how the plants may be grown and 
kept from year to year by persons having only one glass house, 
without the aid of a very high temperature. 

A cheap and easy method of obtaining a collection of Glox- 
inias is to purchase a packet of seed, which should be sown 
early in March on the surface of a pan well drained and filled 
with fine soil. The seed should not be covered, but the pan 
should be placed in the brisk moist temperature of a hotbed, 
and the soil kept damp. When the young seedlings have 
formed two leayes they are potted singly in 3-inch pots and 
kept in the same position, taking care to paint the glass with 
whitewash, as all Gloxinias, and especially young plants, thrive 
best when kept moderately shaded. The seedling plants form 
firm tubers in the 3-inch pots, in which they are kept through- 
out the first summer and winter; as growth ceases they may 
be removed to a cool house, and they are stored in winter on 
any spare shelf where the temperature is kept at about 10° 
above the freezing-point. The tubers are not disturbed till 
spring. The only important point in their winter management 
is to see that the soil neyer becomes very dry, for if itis not 
kept somewhat moist every tuber will perish of dry rot. d 

When spring comes round again, or rather at any time in 
the first four months of the year, the plants may be shaken 
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out of the old soil, repotted in the same pots, and placed in a 
temperature similar to that in which they were raised from 
seed. As they make growth they should receive one or two 
shifts into larger pots, and be brought into flower in a house 
kept at a temperature of 65° or 70°. All those kinds, the flowers 
of which show that the plants are worth keeping, may now be 
considered to be established plants. As the flowers decay the 
plants should still be constantly watered, so as to make the decay 
of the foliage a very gradual process. By the time they are 
stored away in their winter quarters young growth will be just 
visible on the crown of each, and this is precisely the state in 
which I like to have them throughout the winter, during which 
they occupy a shelf at the back of a cool house from which 
frost is excluded. Care is taken not to saturate the soil in 
winter, but it is always kept in such a moist state that the few 
small leaves remain fresh and green; and as each successive 
batch is potted in fresh soil in spring, strong vigorous growth 
quickly follows. 

Gloxinias are also increased by cuttings of the shoots and 
leayes. Shoots taken off the plants early in spring will form 
plants and produce a few flowers the same season. The best 
way to propagate by leaves is to insert each leaf upright and 
firmly in rich sandy soil in a 3-inch pot; placed in a vinery 
under the shade of the Vines and kept well watered, they pro- 
duce fine tubers, which make good succession plants for the 
following season. 

It has frequently been stated that the influence of a high 
temperature is necessary to enable Gloxinias to start into 
growth strongly and well, and so their culture would appear of 
necessity to be confined to those persons having such means at 
their disposal. A fair trial of the cooler method of culture, 
which I will now explain, will show this advice to be somewhat 
fallacious. If the owner of one of those pretty little conser- 
vatories now so frequently to be seen attached to villa resi- 
dences be desirous of growing a few plants of this charming 
family, some strong young plants just coming into flower should 
be obtained, and kept while in bloom under the shade of some 
of the creepers which will probably be trained to the conser- 
vatory roof. As they go out of bloom they should be treated 
in precisely the way I have described, storing them closely on 
any back shelf where they can have light and are safe from 
drip and frost. So they should pass through winter, and as 
spring advances, and the young growth exhibits signs of anima- 
tion, they are taken down, shaken carefully out of the old soil, 
and repotted in the same pots in soil composed of two parts 
loam and one part each of old decayed dung, sand, and broken 
charcoal. A position on the stage near the front of the house, 
where they can enjoy the morning sun, but are shaded at mid- 
day, will suit them admirably. Avoid exposing them to draughts, 
and syringe the foligge with clear soft water twice a-day, taking 
care to water the roots thoroughly when necessary. So treated 
they will grow steadily; and when the roots touch the sides of 
the pots, if large plants are required, they should receive a 
liberal shift, but otherwise a little guano water given occasion- 
ally will much assist the development of the foliage and flowers, 
which will be in full beauty early in August, and will continue 
so to nearly the end of September. 

Gloxinias may be grown after this simple fashion to the 
greatest perfection, the plants being quite equal in vigour and 
beauty to those grown in a stove. Moreover, by this method a 
splendid lot of succession plants may be had, which will serve 
to prolong the flowering season, and thus prove in the highest 
degree serviceable to the gardener.—Epwarp Luckuurst, Eger- 
ton House Gardens, Kent. 


POMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 

Tue following New SrrawBeERRIEs are this year introduced 
by M. Gloede, of Beauvais :— 

Baron Brisse (Gloede).—Large and rich, of quite a novel 
yellowish colour, rather late, and very productive. 

Belle de Nantes (Boisselot)—Extremely large, and handsome 
shape, flavour first-rate; a noble dessert fruit. Plant exceed- 
ingly robust, and coming in very late. 

Constantin Tretiakof (Gloede).—Large and very handsome; 
colour deep brilliant scarlet, flesh solid and rich. A strong 
grower, very prolific, and remains long in bearing. 

Favourite (Madame Clements).—Large, even conical shape, 
bright orange, of exquisite flavour. An improvement on Caro- 
ling superba, and a good forcer. 

Helena Gloede (Gloede).—Very large and of delicious flavour. 
A noble fruit, ripening very late; will be valuable as a highly 


improved Frogmore Late Pine, which it resembles as regards 
size and flavour, but to which it is far superior in growth, 
hardiness, and lateness. 

President Delacour (Horticultural Society’s Trial Gardens at 
Beauvais).—Large, globular shape, bright glossy red. A very 
showy Strawberry, solid, rich, and buttery. Plant very hardy 
and extremely prolific. Ripers at the medium season. 

Roseberry mazima.—This is a very fine, large, and useful 
Strawberry, extensively grown in Russia, especially for early 
forcing. Exceedingly hardy and prolific; belongs to the Pine 
class. Real origin unknown. 

Alpine Trouillet.—A much-improved variety of the Red Alpine 
Strawberry ; fruit of large size for its race, and an immense 
bearer till frost sets in. 


SELECT GARDEN ROSES. 


Nor a few of the numerous Rose amateurs who regularly 
read ‘‘our Journal,’ and whose first eager glance over the 
headings of the various articles is to single out for immediate 
perusal any that relate to their especial favonrite, must have 
experienced astonishment while scanning over a list of Roses, 
set forth as a select one, which appeared in page 98 of last 
week’s issue. In the section of Hybrid Perpetuals (Remon- 
tants), there are sixty-one varieties named. Of these, Prince 
de Portia, Jules Margottin, John Hopper, Beauty of Waltham, 
Paul Verdier, Marguerite de St. Amand, Charles Lefebvre, Al- 
fred Colomb, La Ville de St. Denis, Caroline de Sansal, Pierre 
Notting, Marie Rady, Antoine Ducher, and Prince Camille de 
Rohan are really first-class Roses, and should be in every 
collection, large or small, but their number all told amounts 
to only fourteen, or less than one-fourth of the whole selection ; 
and one, Paul Verdier, is a very doubtful remontant, while 
Miss Ingram, also in the list, is certainly not remontant. 

Of some merit, but by no means to be considered so good as 
the preceding, are Madame Clémence Joigneaux, occasionally 
fine, but too often coarse and dull in colour, not full, nor suffi- 
ciently remontant; Jean Gonjon, large, but rough; Monsieur 
de Montigny, good, but of weak constitution, an insuperable 
bar to recommendation; Madame Charles Wood and Madame 
Moreau, remarkable for size, which renders them popular 
among exhibitors, but deficient in several respects. Léopold 
Hausburg has ceased to find favour from the inconstancy of its 
bloom; it occasionally produces a good flower; it is also sur- 
passed by others of similar colour. Madame Alfred de Rouge- 
mont is praised by some rosarians on account of its pure 
colour; it is now superseded by Boule de Niege, which ‘ in- 
quirers”’ should substitute when they make their purchases. 
Madame Vidot is acknowledged to be a beautiful Rose, but few, 
if any, can grow it satisfactorily. Madame Knorr may still re- 
ceive partial favour for its unique colour and free-blooming 
qualities. Madame Rivers, too, would be one of the most 
beautiful, and therefore one of the most valuable, of light Roses 
if it were but strong enough, but with regret we must place it 
among the things that were. Thus ten more in the list may 
receive a qualified recommendation, and this in some cases 
rather faint. 

The remaining three dozen, or thereabouts, I would utterly 
discard from the rosery, if there already, and, of course, rigor- 
ously exclude their entrance for reasons which shall be stated. 
Taking them seriatim, or in groups, it seems almost a waste 
of time and space to discuss them; but people might be mis- 
led unless the fallacy of such a list offered for their asgist- 
ance be fully exposed :— Malle. Alice Leroy aud Duchess of 
Sutherland are Roses of the past, which nobody would speak 
or even dream of now that we have the superb Baronne do 
Rothschild, a truly magnificent addition to our light kinds. 
Comtesse de Turenne, who has proved this? at what great 
show has it carried cff honours? Duchess of Norfolk was once 
thought a good Rose, but who would care for it now in com- 
parison with Madame Victor Verdier, Horace Vernet. Marie 
Baumann, Léopold Premier, Maurice Bernardin, Camille Ber- 
nardin, Maréchal Vaillant, and Senateur Vaisse, every one 
of which should be chosen a long way in preference to the 
trash we are now reluctantly compelled to diseuss? They are 
also among the best known and most familiar of all Roses. 
Of Baronne Prévost, still in almost every garden, an eminent 
rosarian, who contributes much valuable information to these 
pages, on one occasion wrote to me, ‘‘ Poor Baronne Prévost, 
her glory is departed,” which is but too true. Sir Rowland 
Hill. Does it exist? has it ever existed? or is it what mathe- 
maticians call ‘‘an imaginary quantity ?” or, is it one that 
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should be rescued from oblivion, as a souvenir of the great 
postal reformer? Rev. H. Dombrain, let us hope to retain the 
person but not the Rose for many many years to come. Géant 
des Batailles, Pauline Lansezeur, Francois Prémier are of a 
tribe long since deservedly gone out of favour; flat, and with 
small notched petals when expanded, of varying and often dull 
colour, with little or no substance—there is no longer room nor 
necessity for them; Jean Rosenkranz, not half so good as its 
manifest parent, Jacqueminot, the ‘‘ old Général” destined to 
brave many a rude buffet yet ; Madame Boll, rough and coarse; 
La Reine, an old Rose hard to expand, producing an over- 
whelming per-centage of bad to good flowers, its place fully 
supplied by Comte de Nanteuil, still a superb variety, Gloire de 
Vitry, and La Ville de St. Denis mentioned above; Triomphe 
de Caen and Merveille d’Anjou, neither a triumph nor a marvel 
at all. Duchesse d’Orléans must still have friendly remem- 
brance, it is now completely eclipsed by the lovely Marquise 
de Mortemart. William Jesse recedes far into the earliest re- 
collections of the oldest rosarians; to Rose annals it is almost 
prehistoric. Souvenir du Comte Cavour is still in favour with 
me on account of its colour, symmetrical form, breadth of petal, 
and robust habit. I yield to the judgment of many experi- 
enced growers and pass it by; it is surpassed in some respects 
by Xavier Olibo and Duke of Wellington, and infinitely so by 
Lord Macaulay, one of the most brilliant and attractive of all 
the crimson-scarlet Roses of this shade of colour. Monsieur 
Boncenne must also claim notice, although its remontant 
qualities are very defective, if not entirely absent. Alba carnea, 
Madame Pulliat, Francois Treyve, and Comte Litta have been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. Joseph Fiala is 
praised by Mr. Keynes, but, I believe, he almost stands alone 
in his estimation of it. Madame Fillion does not yield flowers 
enough to pay for cultivation; it is very beautiful when it does 
come. Pius IX. fails. Charles Rouillard, Auguste Mie, and 
Reine du Midi, are a multiplication of varieties worthless com- 
pared with Chabrillant, Thérése Levet, La France, Dereux 
Douvillé, a neglected but fine Rose; and the robust William 
Griffiths. Anna de Diesbach was fashionable about the time 
that crinoline was & la mode, of which it may be said to be a 
synonyme. A floral critic, I forget who, once enunciated a very 
famous apothegm in these page: ; it was, that ‘‘ the graces of 
ladies should be imitated, not their garments.’”’ Crinoline is 
gone, Anna de Diesbach will soon disappear too. 13 Géant and 
Jean Lambert are loose jaunty flowers soon to be forgotten. 
Thorin is still in debateable ground; with me in light soil it 
does no good. Felix Genero is still worse. 

There are yet more in the list under notice that I have not 
reproduced. I cannot but think that so palpable an error in 
judgment 4s is shown in the article at pages 97 and 98 will be 
fully challenged and refuted by the able contributors to the 
Journal on Rose subjects, and that my own omissions will be 
amply made good by them. A few more remarks remain to be 
made. Following the section containing the list of Hybrid 
Perpetuals are six paragraphs assigned to as many different 
classes. Five varieties of Hybrid Chinas and Bourbons are 
recommended to the ‘‘many inquirers’’ to select, including 
Vivid and Paul Ricaut, both surpassed by many remontants of 
the same colour. Blairii and Charles Lawson are omitted, 
although superior to any of the five inserted. Few will now 
care to grow the Alba Roses, Félicité and Queen of Denmark, in 
preference to Acidalie, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Boule de 
Niege, or even Baronne de Maynard, none of which receives a 
notice; and among Moss Roses the old Crimson will always 
be the most admired. Two Tea Roses only are mentioned— 
Gloire de Dijon, which everyone must have, and Homére, a 
peculiar but certainly not a good Rose. The pretty Céline 
Forestier, which can be grown almost everywhere, is left out. 
Maréchal Niel, almost as hardy as Gloire de Dijon, is ignored ; 
Sombreuil, a beautiful hardy white Tea Rose, finds no place ; 
the useful free-blooming Narcisse, so easy to grow and propa- 
gate, is passed over. In fact, throughout the whole list the 
omissions are as extraordinary as the insertions. 

Enjin, but no; let one glance be given to the descriptions, 
or, I should say, the colours of the different kinds named. 
‘*‘ Brevity is the soul of wit,’’ hence nearly all are described in 
single words. To select afew. Jules Margottin and Beauty 
of Waltham are ‘‘cherry.” What did Mr. Radclyffe think of 
his ‘‘old jewels” being thus characterised? Alfred Colomb 
and Clémence Joigneaux ‘‘red ;’’ they are as much alike as the 
sun and moon, but then ‘‘red” is a comprehensive quality. 
Pierre Notting is ‘‘dark red.” Paul Verdier, Madame C. Wood, 
Souvenir du Comte Cayour, and Prince Camille de Rohan are 


all * crimson ;” it would not be correct to say that they are 
not—it is equally untrue to say that they are and nothing 
else.—Apotpuus H. Kent. 


PLANTS FLOWERING IN JULY. 


July 4. Linum Lewisii July 19. Liatris spicata 


grandifloram pycnostachya 
narbonense elegans _ 
alpinum Lythrum Salicaria 
perenne Lavandula Spica 
m stave =i Pailadelpaus grandiflorus 
rankenia le er alpinus 
Cineraria maritima levis 
Lathyrus grandiflorus Tripolium 
Duronus remneeaer 
stilbe 
HORA officinalis Statice latifolia 
um tigrinum incana 
Cun yuan Scabiosa lutea 
candidum nana 
sualesdonicum Clomiaii oeruley 
ongiflorum ammula 
Thunbergianum florida 
rene fruticosa Leena acants 
_fragrans cortusoides 
Spirea daurica » 23. Aristolochia Sipho 
prunioua, Ceanothus americanus 
anceolata azureus 
Lonicera longiflora Magnolia tripetala 
pempenvrens Dianthus deltoides 
Xylosteum cesius 
para beclsie laciniata Erica tetralix 
ewmanni aie Hypericum calycinum 
», 8. Antirrhinum majus, varieties Leycesteria formosa 
Statice bellidifolia Kalmia latifolia 
Gmelini glauca 


Nymphea alba 
Acta spicata 


Rhus Cotinus __ 
Sedum populifolium 


Catananche bicolor sexangulare 
Sedum acre denta‘um 
dasyphyllum Telephium 


Forsterilanum Phlomis Russelliana 


kamtschaticum Mirabilis Jalapa 
Azalea glauca Tberis Tenoreana ¥ 
nitida Gladiolus brenchleyensis 


viscosa alba 


- ; Mimulus cupreus 
Coronilla varia 


tigrinus 


Tilia europea maculosus 

Aubrietia Mooreana cardinalis = 
greeca Centaurea candidissima 
Campbellii gymnocarpa 


Silene Schafti 
» 11. Aconitum Napellus 


Mitraria coccinea 
Phlox Nelsoni 


Solidago virgata setacea 
cambrica Lupines 
Helianthus diffusus » 25. Geum coccineum 
multiflorus Tivale 
Symphoricarpus racemosus montanum = 
Hesperis matronalis Pentstemon gentianoides 
Spirea japonica glabrum 
venusta procerum 
Aira cxspitosa ovatum 
Euonymus latifolius Scouleri 
Liriodendron tulipifera venustum 


Sempervivum tectorum 
Rhododendron hirsutum 
», 14. Hedysarum coronarium 


Morina persica 
Linaria alpina : 
Polygonum Brunoni 


Buddlea globosa Sieboldi 
Hemerocallis fulva Polemonium ceruleum 
Escallonia rubra Richardsoni 
Stachys lanata Dianthus odoratus 
Viburnum Tinus superbus 
Potentilla alba petreus 


Chelone barbata coccinea 
Malope grandiflora 
Malva zebrina 


insignis 
Hopwoodiana 
Aquilegia glandulosa 


Ajuga genevensis Morenii 
Nierembergia rivularis Tournefortiana 
Hottonia palustris Phlox Drummondi 
Nuphar lutea Nemophila insignis 
Potentilla fruticosa » 30. Mesembryanthemum  gla- 
Pyrethrum Parthenium _ brum 
Salvia fulgens tricolor 
bicolor Lobelia ramosa 
Lychnis coccinea Tagetes patula 
Haageana pumila 
chalcedonica Aster chinensis 
Viscaria plena superbug A 
Clematis erecta Adonis autumnalis 
integrifolia o Lavatera trimestris 
Campanula Hostii Portulaca aurea 
garganica _. insignis 
grandis Silene compacta 
pyramidalis rubella 
rotundifolia pendula 
Trachelium Viscaria splendens 


Conyolyulus major 


» 16. Myosotis alpestris 
Verbena venosa 


Lysimachia ciliata 


Nummularia Clintonia pulchella 
Colchicum autumnale Yucca glaucescens 
Oxalis Bowieana angustifolia 

floribunda gloriosa 
Meconopsis cambrica filamentosa 
Erica ramentacea Veronica candida 
Koniga maritima variegata incana 


Cacalia aurea _ 
Jasminum fruticans 
fruticosa Cobea scandens 
macrocarpa Abronia umbellata 


—M. H., Acklam Hall, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 


Inopsidium acaule 
Gnothera acaulis 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Tur trial of lawn mowers is very important, and all lovers 
of a velvety and verdant lawo are deeply interested. I have 
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used only Green’s 16-inch machine for some years ; it is very 
hard work for two men. If the grass is long it cannot catch 
it, and fine short grass it almost tears up by the roots. During 
the past three years my grass plots have been much burnt up 
and very ugly ; this made me desire a better machine. When 
the Archimedean was announced I wrote to inquire, and had 
one offered no cure no pay, and on trial I was glad to keep it 
and pay for it. My gardener, having been ill, is now only weak, 
so I volunteered to mow the grass, of which I have more than 
half-an-acre. I have mown it all myself during the past three 
weeks, with the exception of a small portion, which was cut last 
week with Green’s machine by two men, but the result is very 
inferior. The grass left on by the Archimedean is a benefit ; 
the turf improves and becomes like velvet. I can work the 
machine easily ; it is a delightful implement, its work a success, 
and those who wish to know more may come and see or write. 
—Txomas Barnes, Stock House, Bingley. 


STRAWBERRIES WORTHY AND UNWORTHY 
OF CULTIVATION. 


Year by year our Strawberry lists are extended, new and 
wonderful varieties coming upon us from every quarter; to 
grow even a dish of each would fill with plants an ordinary- 
sized garden. Variety is getting so abundant as to be perfectly 
embarrassing, and amidst so much variety there must neces- 
sarily exist much inferiority. If our Strawberries have been 
improved—and they have been so considerably—many sorts are 
thus superseded, and ought to be discarded and forgotten. To 
grow inferior sorts is certainly useless; to have to purchase 
such is more than vexing. Feeling that ‘‘to know what to 
avoid” is good knowledge, we subjoin a list of varieties which 
have come under our personal observation, both during the 
present and the last year, and which ought to be entirely dis- 
carded. Some of them may, perhaps, in certain localities, and 
for certain purposes, prove passable. We venture to say, how- 
ever, they are but few, and that even these are improved upon 
and superseded. We have this season examined upwards of 
four hundred named kinds, and out of these we discard the 


following :— 

A. Van Geert Gélineau Nimrod 

Adair Globe Nonsuch 

Admiral Dundas Golafinder Old Chili 
Ambrosia Great Eastern Orange Chili 
Augusta Kitmeyer Great Exhibition Orb 

Australia Green’s Prolific Palmyre 

Baronne DumarLanage Hacquin Patrick’s Seedling 
Beauty of England Helena Jamain Peabody’s Seedling 
Beehive Hendries, Seedling Pearl 

Belle Artoissienne Henrietta Pitmaston Black 


Belle Cauchoise Hero Prince Charlie 

Belle de Paris Highland Mary Prince Arthur 
Bicolor Hooper’s Seedling Princess Alice Maud 
Blandford Hovey’s Seedling Prineess Fredk. William 
Bostock Iowa Princess of Wales 
Boston Pine Jenny Lind Princess Royal of Eng- 
Bonbon John Powell land 

Bonté de St. Julien Jucunda Progrés 

Boule @’Or Jung Bahadoor Richard II. 
Brighton Pine Kimberley Robert Traill 
British Queen Seedling King Arthur Roseberry 
Britannia Kraminsky Rosebud 

Brittany Pine La Boule du Monde Royal Victoria 
Ceres La Fertile Ruby 

Chinese La Grosse Sucrée Rushtoniensis 
Choix @’un Amateur La Negresse St. Lambert 

Cole’s Prolific La Paysanne Sanspareil 

Comte de Zans La Perle Savoureuse 
Comtesse TheresaKickx La Petite Marie Scott’s Seedling 
Comtesse de Marne La Reine Sir Walter Scott 
Cornish Diamond La Rustique Stirling Castle Pine 
Cornucopia La Vineuse Sultane 

Cox’s Hybrid Ladies’ Finger Surpasse Grosse Sucrée 
Defiance Le Baron Surprise (Myatt’s) 
Délices du Palais Le Titiens The Lady 

Délices d’Autémne ‘Lecoq Pine Thom’s Seedling 
Dr. Karl Koch Léon de St. Lannier Topsy 

Deptiord Pine Leopold Trollope’s Victoria 
Douglas’s Californian Lorenz Booth Triomphe 

Duchesse de Beaumont Lord Clyde Triomphe de Gand 
Eliza Champion Mon Goit Unique Scarlet 
Elton Pine Improved Monstrueuse de Robine Versaillaise 
Excellente Munro’s Scarlet Virgin Queen 

Fairy Queen Muscadine Virginie 

Fertile d’Angers Myatt’s Mammoth Wellington 
Fillmore Myatt’s Prolific Wilmot’s Superb 
Garibaldi (Nicholson) Ne Plus Ultra Wizard of the North 
General Havelock Newton Kyme Wonderful 


_ We next furnish a shorter, yet sufficiently extensive, list of 
those varieties which have proved sufficiently meritorious for 
Some purpose or other to warrant their retention. One-tenth 


the number is really not required, yet we here enumerate 
them as possessing some distinctive property. Those the 
most meritorious in our estimation we have marked with an 
asterisk *, 


*Ajax, very large, fine colour, splendid for forcing. 
Alice Nicholson, fine quality. 
Ascot Pine Apple, fine quality, early. 
Bicton Pine, best white. 
Black Prince, useful early sort. 
+British Queen, finest quality, suitable for some soils. 
Comte de Paris, splendid colour and texture. 
Crimson Cluster, Hautbois flavour. 
*Dr. Hogg, finest quality, large, fine constitution. 
*Due de Malakoff, the largest of all. 
Duke of Edinburgh, large and very handsome. 
Duke of Edinburgh (Moffat’s), very large, fine market sort. 
*Elton Pine, best late-preserving. 
Empress Eugénie, great bearer, large size. 
*Frogmore Late Pine, excellent late variety. 
*Gloria, excellent early sort, fine flavour. 
Grove End Scarlet, good preserving. 
Her Majesty, large and handsome. 
Highland Chief, excellent quality. 
*Keens’ Seedling, one of the best for forcing. 
Kitley’s Goliah, great bearer in some soils. 
*La Constante, finest quality, remarkable habit. 
*Lucas, very large, fine constitution and quality. 
May Queen, the earliest of all, but very small. 
*Mr. Radclyffe, large and excellent. 
Myatt’s Eleanor, fine appearance, late. 
*Myatt’s Eliza, finest quality. 
Old Scarlet, good preserving. 
*Oscar, fine quality, splendid colour. 
*Old Pine, fine quality, distinct character, bears well in the shade, 
Perpetual Pine, interesting as a variety. 
*Premier, fine quality, great bearer. 
President Wilder, large, handsome. 
Prince of Wales (Cuthill’s), extraordinary bearer, late. 
Rifleman, great bearer, large. 
Royalty, fine quality, great bearer. 
Scarlet Cluster, fine colour, good quality. 
*Sir C. Napier, most profitable for the London market, excellent for 
forcing and general purposes. 
+Sir Harry, large, splendid cropper, fine market sort. 
Sir J. Paxton, excellent variety. 
Souvenir Je Kieff, very handsome, large. 
*The Amateur, very large, enormous bearer. 
W. J. Nicholson, fine quality, large. 
Waltham Seedling, enormous bearer, good. 
»Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, the most generally useful. 


Synonymes are not here given. There are, in addition to both 
of these lists now given, a great number of varieties which 
may be termed of mediocre quality, but sufficiently good for 
retention in large collections, or for some particular use, or for 
being specially suited for some particular soil or district; also 
a never-ending stream of novelties, or so-called improvements, 
or repetitions of the same under other names; likewise many 
others which haye never come under our observation, as we 
write only of our own knowledge and experience. 


DOUBLE GERANIUMS. 


I cannot agree with ‘D., Deal,” that the double Geranium 
is good for bedding purposes, for as Mr. Abbey justly says in 
his article last week, the centre of the trusses is very apt to 
clog and mildew in wet, and turn black in dry weather. I have 
tried several varieties, and found all fail, even the double Tom 
Thumb; this Mr. Abbey thinks might do. But there is one 
purpose I find them very suitable for, and that is window 
plants, as they remain a very long time in bloom, and the 
cen'res of the trusses, being perfectly dry, scarcely change 
colour, while they have the advantage of retaining their petals 
until removed altogether, and having this property they are 
also very suitable for button-hole flowers. 

I have grown the following in my window this year—Gloire 
de Nancy, Smith’s Victor, Victor Lemoine, Marie Lemoine, 
Madame Lemoine, Vésuve, and Wilhelm Pfitzer. Of these I 
think Marie Lemoine the best light colour, being so compact 
in its growth, but Madame Lemoine is also good. Gloire de 
Nancy ought to be kept dry to prevent its growing too strong, 
and it will then open well. Victor Lemoine is by far the best and 
brightest of the scarlets, a very good trusser, and of dwarf habit. 
Vésuve is of the same colour and shape as Smith’s Victor, 
but not so dwarf in habit, but both heavy in colour and small 
in truss. Wilhelm Pfitzer is also a dull red, ragged in form 
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of flower, and rather a strong grower. So I retain but two as 
first-class, Victor and Marie Lemoine, and Madame Lemoine 
and Gloire de Nancy where more height is wanted. Growing 
these varieties in a window they are apt to draw a little, which 
prevents the flowers being too closely packed, so they open 
much better, and have a finer effect, and being in a cool 
atmosphere last in bloom a very long time.—Harrison WEIR, 
Weirleigh, Kent. 


HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS AT OXFORD. 
(Continued from page 104.) 
Tue following paper by Mr. Thomas Moore, F.L.S., was read 
on the second day of the Congress, and is of much interest to 
those who have to act as judges, as well as to exhibitors. 


ON JUDGING PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tue object of this paper is to bring out as briefly as possible, and 
rather in a suggestive than an exhaustive manner, a few practical 
thoughts in reference to the more important of the laws which should 
regulate the judging of plants and flowers at horticultural exhibitions. 


The subject is one of the greatest importance, and it is also so exten- | 


sive that I can do little more than touch upon some of the more 
salient points. To do this effectually, it will be necessary to treat 
separately of :—I. Plants staged in collections; II. Plants staged as 
individual specimens; III. Plants and flowers staged as novelties ; 
IV. Flowers staged in the cut state. 


Plants staged in Collections, the groups of Pelargoniums, Heaths, 
Roses, Orchids, miscellaneous stove and greenhouse plante, &e., may 


be cited. In judging groups of this character, the following points | 


should be careiully estimated, and their true value credited to the 
several collections, in the following order :— 


1. Conformity with the Terms of the Schedule under which they | 


are shown. This, it must be evident, is the first and most important 


point to be decided, since, if the group, as a whole, or in respect of | 
any of its component parts, does not meet the terms under which it | 


has been invited, it is at once removed beyond the pale of competition, 
and must be set aside or disqualified. 


worded. Moreover, in making up a schedule, undefined groups should 
be avoided. They are fair neither to exhibitors nor judges; the 
former sre u=certain what to stage, the latter cannot possibly compare 
and adjust the points of merit between objects which are not com- 
parable. 

2. Health and Vigour.—Plants which are in an evidently sickly or 
moribund condition are not likely to be often exhibited, but when they 
are, they are to be regarded as blots and blemishes. What are more 
likely to be seen at exhibitions are old, worn-out, debilitated specimens 
—plants which have served a good purpose in their day, and which 
still have, it may be, the recommendations of size, and of producing 
abundance of blossoms, but beneath which the experienced eye can 
detect the signs of decrepitude. Such plants as these should not be 
preferred before younger and more vigorous specimens merely because 
they happen to be larger, if the younger plants are fairly over what 
would be known as half-specimen size, and are otherwise good ex- 
amples of cultivation as to growth and bloom. In other words, young 
vigorous growth, with its robust, high-coloured flowers, is to be pre- 
ferred to stunted growth and starved flowers, even though the plants 
may be considerably smaller. This is equally true in respect to plants 


grown for their foliage; vigorous youth must here also come before | 


stunted old age. 

3. Freshness and Unimpaired Condition.—The foliage of exhibition 
plants should not only be well-developed, but fresh and in an uninjured 
state ; the flowers should be perfect, and without blemish. Such plants 
come decidedly before others that from any cause may have become 
bruised, broken, or disfigured, as regards either stem, leaves, or flowers. 
Injuries of this sort chiefly occur in packing and transit, but all such 
defects must count as decided blemishes. 

4. Intrinsic Beauty.—This may be of two kinds, foral beauty or 
leaf beauty, and both may sometimes count in the same group. Thus 
in 2 collection of miscellaneous flowering plants, while flowers are 
essential, and the floral display may carry high marks, yet where 
elegant or ornamental foliage is associated with these handsome 
flowers, still higher marks must be allowed. In florists’ subjects, 
Pelargoniums or Fuchsias for example, on the other hand, the floral 
beauty of the subjects has mainly to be considered, the foliage being 
similar in all, while any differences it may present will have been 
estimated under the heads of health and freshness. Singularity of 
form may sometimes compensate for want of colour beauty. There 
may also be subjects whose beauties, such as they are, are of a plain 
or ordinary character, and which are not therefore effective ; and such 
plants count rather as blemishes than otherwise. 

5. General Compatibility. —In all collections there should be an 
evident fitness of plant to plant, a general resemblance, though not 
necessarily a rigid uniformity of character, especially as to size, 
quality, and style. Sometimes in marshalling his forces an exhibitor 
will bring into his collection some one or two magnificent specimens 
asa makeweight against sundry inferior ones, and with inexperienced 


On this account it is of the | 
utmost importance that prize schedules should be explicitly and clearly | 


| after the few first and most essential points. 
§ L—As examples of the subjects which fall under the head of | 


judges the artifice now and then succeeds, since they cannot free them- 
selves from the impulse to reward the superior plant or plauts. This, 
however, should always be discountenanced, and a certain average 
amount of merit throughout the group, higher or lower according to 
circumstances, insisted on. The whole of the plants in the group, 
whether many or few, should fit into their respective places as though 
they had been prepared for them. There may be some larger to 
occupy the back or centre of a group, and some smaller to take the 
front places; but there should never be one or two very, large plants 
mixed up with several very small ones, nor one or two small plants 
associated with several large ones. If there cannot be an approxi- 
mate equality of size, there should be a gradation, and that not too 
sudden. As to the form of individual plants, that must vary to some 
extent with the subjects, especially in miscellaneous groups, but the 
contrast even here should not be too violent; and in the case of collec- 
tions of particular flowers, as Pelargoniums, Roses, &c., there should 
be an approximation to symmetry and uniformity of outline, as well 
as of size. 


6. Size should only count where other conditions areequal. In urg- 
ing this point, it is not intended to depreciate fine, large, and really 
healthy specimens, since these, of whatever kind, are the pride and 
glory of our plant shows, but only to insist that mere size is never to 
be preferred to perfect health and irreproachable condition and finish. 
The old proverb comes in very true here—the biggest not always the 
best. Size is of course comparable only between different classes, 
some subjects naturally attaining larger dimensions than others. 

7. Variety is an element which must be allowed to have weight 
There must be some 
variety, and the greater the variety after the essential points are met 
the better ; but beyond the avoidance of positive sameness too much 
importance must not be attached to the mere circumstance of a group 
being highly varied. This is one of the points upon which schedules 
shouid be made especially clear, so that it may be thoroughly under- 
stood if distinct species or varieties are required, and whether or not 
duplicates are admissible. 

8. Facility of Culture—The least weight should be attached to 
the plants which are most easily cultivated, other points being equal, 
though, as a considerable amount of skill is uecessary to bring any 
plant into a state fit for exhibition, too much importance should not 
be attached to plants of difficult culture. An easily grown plant, 
thoroughly well done, perfect in every point, may even be better than 
a moderately good plant of a more difficult subject, and is certainly 
better than an inferior one of that class. 

9. Rarity and Intrinsic Value take about the same position as 
facility of culture and variety. All these may be, and should be, 
taken into account, but they are scarcely essential, and certainly not 
of primary importance. Rarity is the least important of them all, 
since it may add nothing to the beauty of the show; and the money 
value of the objects is not the ground upon which the plants are 
brought into competition. As auxiliary points in collections that 
come near together in merit, these may be fairly considered; but 
certainly too much importance should not be attached to them. Hor- 
ticultural exhibitions are held for the display and reward of cultural 
skill, not for the appraisement of the objects shown. The latter is a 
consideration more suited to an auction-room than a flower show. 

§ I. The considerations which give importance to the several points 
of merit in the case of plants staged as Individna] Specimens, and 
which may include such subjects as Azaleas, Heaths, Pelargoniums, 
Orchids, Palms, Ferns, or any of the plants included in miscellaneous 
collections, are almost, if not exactly, the same as those already 
advanced, and therefore need not be repeated. They should be taken 
in the order indicated, and perfection in each should in these cases be 
insisted on. : 

1. Conformity with the Terms of the Schedule. 

2. Health and Vigour as opposed to weakness and infirmity. 

3. Freshness and Unimpaired Condition as opposed to decay and 
mutilation. 

4. Intrinsic Beauty, which must here include, so far as they pro- 
perly attach to the particular kind of plant under examination, such 
points as free and symmetrical habit, profusion of well-displayed 
flowers, pure or pleasing colours, firm and enduring flowers, and suc- 
cession of bloom,—points which will be more specially noticed under 
§ IIIL., New Plants. 

5. Facility of Culture. 

6. Size.—The comparison in respect to size must not be absolute 
but relative, in those classes where mixed subjects compete together. 

7. Rarity and Intrinsic Value-—Where specimens of one particular 
kind of plant—say Azaleas or Heaths—are brought together for 
adjudication, there is comparatively little difliculty in arriving at a 
correct decision by such stages as those indicated by the foregoing 
points; but it is not so easy to arrive ata satisfactory conclusion in 
the case of miscellaneous specimens when shown together in the same 
class, since the consideration of the value of the plant will obtrude 
itself, and will affect different minds in a different manner, according 
to peculiar tastes or fancies. Hence, at least special subjects, Orchids 
for example, which generally bear a high money value, should have 
separate classes assigned to them, and should not be left open to com- 
pete with such plants as Fuchsias, or even such as Ixoras, Alla- 
mandas, &e. i 

§ IIL. The considerations which should govern the award of prizes 
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to New Plants and Flowers—that is, subjects staged as novelties, have 
been already noted in a paper published in the first volume of the 
Society's Journal, but in order to present a more complete view of 
the subject, I will here briefly recapitulate what I have therein 
advanced. 

(a). FLowrrtwne Prants.—The features which are the most desir- 
able in a plant cultivated as a decorative object. for the sake of its 
flowers—that is, in an ornamental-flowering plant viewed as a whole, 
are the following :— 

1. Free and Bn Habit of Growth.— Whether naturally 
slender or robust an ornamental plant should at least be free in the 
development of its parts, and should present something like regularity 
in its growth, so far as that can be realised in conjunction with its 
natural habit. The plant should not be of a stubborn immovable 
character, resulting in a stunted aspect, nor must it be of a delicate 
constitution, such as gardeners call ‘‘miffy.” In a general way it 
should be compact and bushy, so far as its natural character permits 
—the opposite of lean and straggling in its mode of growth. Some- 
times, it is true, a bad habit may be overcome by the skill of the culti- 
vator, but it is better that a good habit should be inherent. yen in 
a climber, lanky long-jointed growth is not desirable. 

2. Profusion of Flowers well displayed.—There should not only be 
an abundance of flowers produced, but they should be so disposed as to 
be effective ; that is, they must not be hidden amongst the foliage, nor, 
if their beauty depends upon a view of their face, must they hang about 
loosely so that the face cannot be seen. If they are pendent, it should 
be with natural grace. They should not be crowded by foliage, nor 
crushed among themselves by being over-numerous or disadyantage- 
ously set on. 

3. Healthy Leaf-development.—No plant can be really beautiful 
which has not well-grown and well-coloured healthy foliage ; but the 
leaves should generally be subdued in comparison with the flowers, and 
must not in any case be disproportionately large or numerous. If the 
foliage is handsome, so much the better, but it must be healthy and 
wholesome-looking. 

4, Bright, pure, dense, or pleasingly-contrasted Colowrs.—Al dull 
dingy colours stamp a flower with inferiority, though they may some- 
times be permitted as curiosities, especially if the flower is of some 
very remarkable form in its family, or presents some peculiar novelty. 

5, Form and Substance of Flowers and Endurance.—Unuless flowers 
put on some of the best forms which their particular type may be ca- 
pable of yielding, and are stout and durable in texture, they neither 
present the highest beauty of which they are capable, nor do their 
beauties, of whatever order, continue. Flimsy flowers soon perish, and 
are hence much inferior to those of stout enduring substance. 

6. Succession of Bloom.—It is a greater merit to produce a succession 
of flowers, in order that the blooming season may be prolonged, pro- 
vided they are not thereby rendered scanty and scattered, than to give 
a flush of flowers, the beauty of which is fleeting, and then not to 
blossom again for a considerable period. Next in merit to a plentiful 
succession of flowers comes a good head of bloom ; and those plants 
are of the least value for ornamental purposes which only bear a few 
scattered blossoms at long intervals of time. 

7. Size of Flowers is an advantage, all other points being equal; but 
size is apt to degenerate into coarseness, and hence it is not a feature 
to be estimated too highly. 

8. Distinctness.—If it were not for the development of this character- 
istic, our flowers would lack half the charms they now have, owing to 
the almost endless variety they present; and hence this feature of dis- 
tinctness should be made a sine qué non. A new flower which has not 
appreciable distinctness has no advantage over the older ones which 
resemble it. 

9. Grateful Odour.—A pleasant perfume is ‘a great advantage in any 
flower, and must have its full weight in making any award to a new 
plant. 

10. Novelty.—A decidedly new character is worth recognition in the 
absence of any other merit; for if the plant presenting it does not 
in other respects give us exactly what we desire, the new feature is to be 
regarded as the first step towards obtaining a new race; and to produce 
@ new race is equivalent to the addition of a new province to the king- 
dom of Flora. Ii the new feature is some maniiest improvement so 
much the better, but a new feature, though not in itself a direct and 
present advantage, may lead to something which is desirable. When, 
moreover, it is made an aim to develope, in connection with the novel 
character, the elements of beauty or utility, in which it may be deficient, 
this aim will in almost all cases be sooner or later realised, owing to 
the plasticity of vegetable development. 


(6). Fotracr Pianrs.—In regard to plants grown for the sake of 
their foliage, many of the points of merit are the same as those sought 
for in flowering plants. The most desirable features appear to fall 
under the following heads:— 

1. Free and Symmetrical Habit of Growth—This feature is even 
more essential here than in the case of flowering plants, as great part 
of the beauty of the specimen neccessarily depends upon it. 

2. Healthy Leaf-development.—As the beauty of the plant is to be 
sought in its foliage, the leaves must at least be developed in a healthy 
and vigorous manner. 

3. Gracefulness or Nobility of Aspect.—Most of the plants grown 
for foliage alone are prized on account of one or other of these features, 
Hence a common-looking plant which does not possess either one or 


the other, and does not yield showy flowers as a compensation, must 
be held to possess little merit from the decorative point of view, how- 
ever curious or interesting it may be in other respects. 

4. Endurace of Foliage.—When the beauty of the plant depends on 
the appearance présented by the foliage, it is obvious that the more 
enduring the character of that foliage, the longer will the plant retain 
its beauty. Hence endurance in the foliage becomes a very important 
quality. A deciduous plant is on this ground less valuable per se 
than an evergreen, although it may be good in its way, or in its 
season. But, then, evergreens and deciduous plants are not strictly 
comparable. 

5. Distinctness—When the beauty of a plant has to be sought in 
its leafage alone, there is much less scope for variety than when flowers 
are superadded; but it becomes all the more essential to avoid the 
sameness of aspect which must prevail, if distinctness of character is 
not insisted on. 

6. Pleasing and Well-marked Golour.—The leaf, that is to say, 
should, if green, be a good pleasant healthy-looking green, and if of 
any other colour, it should be of some decided and agreeable tint 
or tone. 

7. Well-defined Colours or Markings.—This is an essential part of 
beauty in the case of variegated leaves, and variegation is a condition 
commonly presented by what are called ornamental-foliaged plants. 
A cloudy intermixture of colours in leaves, as in flowers, is seldom or 
never effective. 

8. Novelty of Character.—Though only to be valued as the ste pping 
stone to the production of new races, as in the case of flowering plants, 
yet when combined with other elements of beauty, or as indicating 
features which may be improved upon and worked up to greater per- 
fection, this is a property much to be desired. 

It may here be observed that stove plants, greenhouse plants, and 
hardy plants require to be judged independently of each other. At 
first sight it might appear needless to estimate separately the merits 
of these several groups, since it might be said that hardy plants, the 
lowest in value intrinsically, stand really at an advantage in being 
suited to the means of a larger number of cultivators than would be 
able to accommodate hothouse plants, owing to the more costly nature 
of the conditions necessary to the successful production of the latter ; 
while to some cultivators, who cannot command any such costly ap- 
pliances, they would, of course, be all in all. On the whole, however, 
the several classes may be placed on an eqrality in so far as concerns 
the judgment on their merits as new plants; for whilst an advantage 
must be admitted in the case of the hardier subject, on the ground of 
its more general applicability, an advantage must certainly be accorded 
to the hothouse plant on the ground of intrinsic value. But still I 
would urge the adoption of this rule, that plants of the classes de- 
nominated stove, greenhouse, and hardy, should be compared only 
among themselves. This limitation should indeed be carried further, 
for annuals, perennials, and shrubs or trees should in the same way 
only be compared amongst themselves; and of the latter, deciduous 
plants and evergreens can only be fairly compared with plants corre- 
sponding in character. The same may be said in reference to plants 
of any specially-marked group, such as Agaves or Orchids. To ascer- 
tain if a hardy Conifer was of first-class merit, it would be useless to 
compare it with a Fern or a Palm. 

Farther than this, plants adapted for blooming in the winter, or 
spring, or summer, or autumn seasons, must be judged in their rela- 
tions to those particular seasons, and must not be rigidly compared 
except with those of their own season, because, in order to avoid a 
scarcity of flowers at any period, it is necessary to cultivate such ag 
will extend the flowering period throughout the year. A plant may 
thus be really valuable on account of its blooming in winter, which 
would be regarded as comparatively worthless in summer, for the mere 
fact of producing blossoms during winter is sufficient to outweigh a 
multitude of minor defects. Hence may be deduced another conclu- 
sion—namely, that the rules by which new plants are judged must be 
relaxed in inyerse proportion to the supply of flowers obtainable at 
the particular season at which they bloom. These general cousidera- 
tions must be allowed their full force in applying any set of rules for 
the determination of the merits of new plants. 


(c). Fuorists’ Ftowers.—Though various in character, these admit 
of more ready and exact comparison than the subjects of the two pre- 
ceding groups; for the number of organs to be adjudicated upon are 
fewer, and hence the requisite features admit of more exact comparison 
and definition, which definition has been already well worked out by 
florists. The features to be specially sought, and their relative value, 
are these :— 

1. Form.—In most single flowers this should be circular, or, where 
the circle will not apply, symmetrical. In double flowers there should 
be a semi-globular outline. Compound flowers follow the same law as 
double flowers. Tubular flowers, and some others of peculiar forms, 
offer exceptions, which can only be dealt with individually. 

2. Substance.—The -texture of the petals must be stout and dense 
if the flower is to be durable, for if flimsy it soon gives way, and loses 
both form and colour. 

3. Smoothness and Flatness of Edge and Surface-—These qualities 
are eminently necessary to give refinement to the flower. A coarse 
rough-surfaced flower bears no comparison with one of a velyet-like 
smoothness and softness, and evenness of margin is equally necessary. 
A regular series of wart-like spots, as in the case of some Lilies, is, 
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however, admissible. In somé cases, but not often, a well-developed 
fringe or frill is also admissible. ‘ 

4. Colour.—This must be bright or pure and decided in self-flowers 
(that is, flowers of one colour), and clearly-defined and well-contrasted 
in striped or laced flowers. 

5. Mixity of Colour is a quality of some importance, and depends 
partly, but not wholly, on the texture or substance of the corolla. 

6. Proportion of Parts to the Whole is an essential element of 
beauty, but, as this depends on the actual form, it must be defined in- 
dividually in the different kinds of flowers. 

7. Size is an advantage, so that it is not disproportionate nor con- 
-ducive to coarseness, but it is very apt to degenerate into coarseness. 

8. Distinctness is absolutely necessary for the sake of variety. 

9. Novelty is a quality always welcome, as it enlarges the field of 
Hloriculture ; but to count as a point in judging the change must not 
be a mere variation, but a decided difference of form or feature. The 
merit of any novelty of feature, moreover, must always be estimated 
subject to the higher qualities of form, substance, smoothness, pro- 
portion, de. 

§ IV. Cut flowers for competition are always shown in collections— 
e.g., Roses, Carnations, Pansies, Gladioli, Hollyhocks, Asters, &c. 
Hence, many of the points advanced under the head of Plants staged 
in Collections (§ I.), apply to these also; but there are additional 
points, such as those advanced under New Florists’ Flowers (§ III. c.), 
and over and beyond all these come in the special properties of each 
particular kind of flower. Time will not permit me to enter into 

‘detail on these points, and I will therefore merely mention those 
which are of general application, or nearly so :— 

1. Conformity with the Terms of the Schedule. 

2. Freshness, and Unimpaired Condition. 

3. Special Properties of the particular flower under judgment, and 
more particularly as regards :—Form, substance, smoothness of tex- 
ture and margin, purity and definition in colour. 

4. Variety. 

The only strictly accurate mode of judging is by allotting marks to 
each collection or plant in respect of each point of merit, and finally 
summing up the total. This may seem a tedious method of arriving 
at a result, but it need not be so in reality; and it is practically the 
method under which, by means of a mental process, our best judges 
arrive at their decisions. When this plan is adopted there is no guess- 
work, but the sum of the merits of a plant or a collection must come 
out accurately. I can only here briefly indicate how the method may 
be applied :— 

In Section I., that is, Plants staged in Collections, the first point 
settles whether the collection is admissible or not—nonconformity 
with the schedule means disqualification. The other points must be 
gone over seriatim, and a decision arrived at whether each plant can 
be marked as good, bad, or indifferent, in respect to each point. As 
the points are not all equal I would allow double marks for the points 
of primary importance, and single marks for the secondary ones. 
Under the former good would be represented say by 6 marks, in- 
different by 3 marks, bad by 1 mark. Under the latter good would 
stand at 3, indifferent at 2, bad at 1. With a little practice these 
numbers would be soon run out, even in a collection of a dozen ora 
score of plants, especially if prepared slips with columns for the dif- 
ferent points were handed to the judges previous to their commencing 
their duties. I should put the points numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5 (health, 
freshness, beauty, compatibility), in the first category, and 6, 7, 8, and 
9 (size, variety, facility of culture, rarity, and value) in the second, as 
regards collections of flowering plants; and 2, 3, and 4 (health, fresh- 
ness, beauty) in the first, and 5, 6, and 7 (facility of culture, size, 
rarity) in the second category, as regards specimen plants. In this 
way the decisions in §§ I. and II., and even § IV ‘may be very ac- 
curately made out, these groups being all competitive. 

In the case of new plants the subjects require a different treatment, 
the object being to determine their intrinsic, not their comparative 
merit. Here, consequently, a fixed number, say 100, should indicate 
the highest degree of excellence, and any lesser number awarded will 
show the degree in which they approach this highest degree of merit. 
Practically those plants which gain 75 marks or upwards would be Ist 
class in merit ; those which gain over 50 up to 75 would be 2nd class ; 
and those which gain only from 30 to 50 would be 3rd class. In these 
cases the full number assigned to each meritorious feature is only to 
be awarded to the perfect condition of that feature, and any lesser pro- 
portionate number according to the actual degree of merit. 

Th reducing this to practice, the following would be the marks indi- 
cating the highest degrees of excellence in the case of New Flowering 
Plants :— 

1. Freeness of habit 


2. Profuseness and display of flowers 

8. Healthiness of leaf-development ,. 15 

4, Purity, brightness, or contrast of colon 10 

5. Endurance, substance, and form of flowers . 10 0 rH 
6. Succession of blOoOM................ee cece eee =. 19) (1 = 100 marks. 
1. Size of flower .......... - 10 

8. Distinctness of character 5 = 5 

9. Gratefulness of odour in | 3 5 
10. Novelty of a decided kind... .. 22.0.0... 0. ccceceeeece . 6 


Glaring defects amongst new flowering plants would be presented by 
the undermentioned peculiarities, each of which should reduce the 
award by 10 :—Straggling habit, flimsy flowers, muddled or dingy or 
fleeting colours, fetid odour. 


The following is the scale proposed for New Foliage Plants :— 


Freeness of habit ..........cccccccceccercoecsces weeee 15 
Healthiness of leaf-development ... B 
Gracefulness or nobility of aspect . 

Endurance of foliage ............+ 
Distinctness of character .. 
Agreeableness of colourin; 
- Definition in markings 
PUN OVElty ee cesnascueeniee 


As glaring defects which may occur in this class of plants, may be 
mentioned the following peculiarities, each of which should reduce the 
award by 10:—Straggling habit; flimsy, tender, rapidly perishing 
leaves ; indistinct or fleeting colours or markings. 

In the case of New Florists’ Flowers, the points of excellence 
would bear the numerical ratio indicated below :— 


Form 
Substance 
Smoothness. 


“1! 75 7 = 100 marks. 


PRONE SEH 


Fixity of colour . 
Proportion 
Size... 
Distin 
Novelty ee 

The most glaring faults in this class of subjects are to be found in the 
following features, which are in most cases altogether incompatible 
with a high position :—Open eyes, as they are called, when double 
flowers show any part of the disc or centre; split petals or florets; 
run or confused or fading colours; roughness of outline or surface. 


«1 
- 10} = 100 marks. 
10 


$0.00. Ste CO bo 


Tue last paper which we shall give is that of Professor Law- 
son, which was read on the second day of the Congress. 


OXFORD BOTANISTS. 


Havine been honoured with a request that I would write for this 
occasion a short paper, I chose for my subject ‘‘ The History of the 
More Eminent Botanists and Gardeners connected with the County.” 
But had I written my paper first, and then selected my title, instead 
of adopting the opposite course, I should have entitled it, ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the More Eminent Botanists and Gardeners connected with the 
University ;” for when I came to examine the subject more closely, 
I found the amount of information that might be given was so great, 
that to do it justice I should require several papers in which to treat 
it, instead of one. : 

Thus I have to apologise for having departed in some degree from 
my original intention. 

Iwill make use of this opportunity, and take the liberty of suggest- 
ing to the Committee the propriety of engaging, on each succeeding 
year, the services of some person well acquainted with the history of 
the city and neighbourhood in which their meeting may be held, who 
shall undertake to give us a short account of all who have advanced 
the botany or horticulture of their county. By these means we should 
gain a vast amount of valuable information that might otherwise be 
irretrievably lost; while many a name worthy of being chronicled 
would also be saved from oblivion. 


The first item of interest connected with this place, to which I will 
now direct your attention, is the founding of the Botanic Gardens, by 
Henry Earl of Danby, in the year 1632. 

This event established a new era in British botany; for, with the 
exception of a private physic garden belonging to Gerarde in Holborn, 
none in England as yet had been set aside for scientific purposes. 

Lord Danby obtained from Magdalen College a lease of nearly five 
acres of ground, which he surrounded with the present noble wall, and 
built the gateway that adorns the principal entrance tc the gardens. 
He erected, also, greenhouses and stoves for exotics, and a house for 
one Jacob Bobart, whom he appointed as the first curator. At his 
death, also, this generous nobleman added to his former liberality by 
bequeathing the rectory of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, from the funds of 
which he hoped to maintain the efficiency of the gardens, and secure 
the services of a professor. 

Bobart, of whose name I have already made mention, wasa German 
by birth, having been born at Brunswick. On his appointment as 
superintendent he set himself most industriously to fill the new gardens 
with all kinds of rare plants, both English and exotic; and in the 
year 1648 he published a catalogue in which he enumerates no less 
than 1600 species as having been grown by him at that time. Of these, 
however, many were doubtless only varieties ; but even after allowing 
a liberal margin for them, the number must have been great for one 
man alone to have collected, in those days, in so short a time. Ten 
years afterwards he republished his catalogue, with the assistance of 
his son; Dr. Stephens, then a Fellow of New College, afterwards 
Principal of Magdalen Hall; and Mr. William Browne, who was 
afterwards Senior Fellow of Magdalen College. The number of species 
in this second list was greatly increased, but owing chiefly, it would 
appear, toa number of palpable varieties being raised to that rank. 
The great value of this work lies in the plan which was here first 
adopted, of quoting the synonyms of other authors, and of giving refer- 
ences to the pages of their works. fi 

Jacob Bobart died at his house in the gardens, in the year 1679, at 
the advanced age of 81. x 

Although the gardens were begun in 1632, and Bobart appointed to 
them, Lord Danby’s second intention of establishing a professorship 
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was not accomplished till the year 1669 ; owing partly to the unhappy 
state into which the country had fallen in those times, and partly 
owing to the insufficiency of the funds arising from the estate in York- 
shire. But in this year Dr. Robert Morison received from the Univer- 
sity his appointment to the chair. 

Morison was a Scotchman, born at Aberdeen in 1638. In that town 
also he received an education which it was intended should fit him for 
the Church. But finding the study of theology less in accordance with 
his tastes than that of physic, he fitted himself for that profession 
instead ; and his reputation rose with such rapidity among the learned, 
that, before he was thirty years old, he was chosen by Charles IT. as 
King’s physician. 

In his younger days he had espoused the Royal cause, and fought in 
the battle at Brigg, near Aberdeen, where he was dangerously wounded 
in the head. In consequence of this display of his loyalty he was 
compelled to fly from his native country and take refuge in France. 
While there he was brought under the notice of the Duke of Orleans, 
who, quickly perceiving his merit, appointed him superintendent of 
his gardens at Blois, and furnished him with the means of travel- 
ling through France, in order that he might collect plants and in- 
formation. 

During his stay in France he published a new edition of the ‘‘ Hortus 
Bloisensis,” in which he sets forth his new method of classification. 
From this work he gained much honour among the scientific men of 
the day; and it established his character as an original writer and 
thinker. On the restoration of Charles II. he returned to England, 
though earnestly solicited to remain where he was. 

On his appointment to the professorship at Oxford he commenced a 
course of lectures, consisting of three every week during the summer 
and autumn terms. From this time to his death he occupied himself 
chiefly with the preparation of his ‘‘ Historia Plantarum Oxoniensium.” 
Of this work, however, he lived only to complete a portion, his life 
being cut short by an accident that happened to him while crossing a 
street in London. He died in the year 1683, and lies buried in the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Westminster. 

After Morison’s death Jacob Bobart, son of the first curator, was 
appointed professor in his place. He finished the second volume of 
Morison’s ‘‘ Historia Plantarum,” and in the preface of this book he 
gives an interesting account of all the botanical authors, both English 
and foreign, who had flourished up to that time. He’ appears to have 
been a man of some humonr, for Dr. Gray, in his edition of ‘‘ Hudibras,” 
relates the following amusing story concerning him. He says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Smith, of Bedford, observes to me upon the word ‘ Dragon’ as follows :— 
Mr. Jacob Bobart, Botany Professor of Oxford, did, about forty years 
ago, find a dead rat in the physic garden, which he made to resemble 
the common pictures of dragons, by altering its head and tail, and 
thrusting in taper sharp sticks, which distended the skin on each side 
till it mimicked wings. He let it dry as hard as possible. The learned 
immediately pronounced it a dragon: and one of them sent an accurate 
description of it to Dr. Malibechi, librarian to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Several fine copies of verses were wrote ou so rare a subject. 
But at last Mr. Bobart owned the cheat. However, it was looked upon 
as a masterpiece of art, and as such deposited in the museum, or 
anatomy school, where I saw it some years after.” 

Whether the Ashmolean Museum or Dr. Rolleston still possesses 
this variety I cannot say; but it noi, I can, unfortunately, produce 
abundance of material from the same place, for any who may again be 
inclined to exercise their ingenuity. Bobart died in 1719, being 79 
years old. 


The next botanist of whom I have to speak is Dr. William Sherard, 
or Sherwood. This indefatigable worker and liberal patron was born 
at Bushby, in Leicestershire, in 1659. From the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, where he laid the foundation of his knowledge, he matriculated 
at St. John’s College ; and in his twenty-fifth year was elected Fellow 
of the same Society. Leaving Oxford, he travelled as tutor to Lord 
Townsend, on the Continent, and there made such excellent collections 
as won for him the esteem and friendship of Ray. The encomiums 
passed upon him by this immortal naturalist served to increase his 
ardour, and we find him next making tours throughout England and 
the Channel Islands in search of new and rare plants, which were com- 
municated to Ray for insertion in his “Synopsis Plantarum.” About 
the year 1702 he was appointed consul at Smyrna, and the opportunity 
being thus offered him of collecting Eastern plants, he set himself with 
wonderful diligence to obtain all that were to be had from Natolia and 
Greece. These collections were the beginning of that magnificent 
Herbarium, which, with his Pinax, made his name to stand so high 
amongst botanists. After residing in Asia fifteen or sixteen years, he 
returned to England in 1718, when the University, in consideration of 
his learring, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Law. 

Remaining in England a few years, he again visited the Continent, 
travelling through Holland, France, and Italy, renewing personal 
intercourse with his older friends, and making the acquaintance of 
those with whom he had before only corresponded. Amongst these 
latter stood Dillenius, for whom he soon learned to entertain so high a 
regard that he persuaded him to come over and cast in his lot with him 
in England. Here he directed his studies, urging him in particular to 
turn his attention to the cryptogamic portion of the vegetable kingdom 
—a class of plants that had as yet been greatly neglected, and, in con- 
sequence, but little understood. Although possessor of ample means 
that had been accumulated by him during his residence in Smyrna, 


Sherard lived with the greatest unostentation in London, devoting his 
whole time to the study and arrangement of his collections and the 
advancement of his Pinax. Shortly before he died he gave £500 to 
the Botanic Garden, for the enlargement of the conservatory, and other- 
wise testified to his zeal for botanical science, as well as to the love he 
bore for his ‘“‘alma mater” by presenting to the gardens a great number 
of new and rare plants, and by endowing them with his unrivalled col- 
lections of dried specimens, and with his library of botanical works, 
perfect for the time in which he lived. 

On his death, in 1728, he left by will £300 to provide for a professor, 
stipulating that the University should add annually to that sum £150 
for the maintenance of the garden and library, and that Dillenius, his 
friend, should be elected to the chair. The bargain was accepted by 
the ‘University, and John Jacob Dillenius was elected professor. He 
was a native of Darmstadt, and was born in the year of our Lord 1687. 
He received his education at the University of Giessen, and practised 
in that city as physician, occupying himself also with the study of 
botany, and publishing the results of his observations in the ‘‘Miscellanea 
Curiosa” or the papers of the ‘‘ Academia Curiosorum Germaniz,” a 
Society into which he was elected at a very early age. But the work 
that contributed mainly to bring him into notice was his “‘ Catalogue 
of Plants growing in the neighbourhood of Giessen,” published in the 
year 1719, and it was probably owing to this work that Sherard was 
led to form so high an opinion of him, and to desire so earnestly to gain 
his permanent assistance. 

Of the manner in which Dillenius was persuaded by Sherard to leave 
his native land, and return with him to England in 1721, I have 
already spoken. His effort, after settling down in his adopted country, 
was a new edition of Ray’s ‘‘ Synopsis Stirpium Britanicarum,” with 
some improvements of his own. During the life of Sherard he lived 
chiefly with him in London, or with his brother James Sherard, who 
had an estate at Eltham in Kent, and who took such pleasure in botany 
and horticulture, that his garden was said to be the richest of the time 
in England. While staying in this congenial place, Dillenius projected 
an illustrated description of all such plants as were new or rare grow- 
ing in this garden, a work he afterwards published under the title of 
“Hortus Elthamensis.” In this work he describes and figures with 
wonderful accuracy and faithfulness 417 plants, and quotes the 
synonyms of other authors. 

In 1728 his friend and benefactor died, and he removed to Oxford, 
where he was chosen Professor of Botany in the University, according 
to the agreement made by Sherard. His first» desire and highest 
ambition was thus realised. In 1736 Dillenius was visited by Linneus, 
who was then a young man, and had been sent over by Clifford to 
collect plants for his garden in Holland. Dillenius, who had thoroughly 
imbibed the doctrines inculcated by Ray, had naturally no love for one 
who was, as he supposed, endeayouring to upset his system, by intro- 
ducing a new one of his own. Consequently, it was with no very friendly 
feeling that he first made his acquaintance. But how long this un- 
friendliness lasted may be best inferred from the following passage, 
which I will quote from the ‘Diary of Linneus.” He says :—‘‘In 
1736 Linneus went over to England at the expense of M. Clifford ; 
and here he saw not only the gardens at Chelsea and Osford, but also 
procured many of the rarest and nondescript plants sent thither. He 
likewise became acquainted with all the learned at that time in the 
kingdom. At Oxford, Linnxus was received in a friendly manner by 
Dr. Shaw, who had travelled in Barbary, and who declared himself a 
disciple of Linnzus, having read his system with great pleasure. The 
learned botanist, Dillenius, was at first haughty, conceiving Linneus’ 
‘Genera’ (which he got half printed in Holland), to be written against 
himself. But he afterwards entertained him a month, without leaving 
Linneus an hour to himself the whole day long; and at last took 
leave of him with tears in his eyes, after having given him the choice 
of living with him till his death, as the salary of the professorship was 
sufficient for them both.” 


Can anything be more touching than this description of the change 
of sentiment that Dillenius manifested towards the young man he had 
at first looked upon as an innovator, and one personally hostile to him- 
self? But although the feelings of suspicion and dislike were so com- 
pletely obliterated that others of admiration and affection took their 
place, still Dillenius never adopted Linneus’ views, but remained con- 
stant to the system of Ray. y 

There is another version of this story current, that makes Linnsus 
appear in company with Sherard. According to this account, Sherard 
received him with affability, Dillenius with coldness, the latter re- 
marking in English to Sherard, “ This is the young fellow who is 
putting all botanists and all botany into confusion.” Linnzus, for a 
time, took no notice of this unmannerly remark, the meaning of 
which he gathered from the way Dillenius pronounced the word ‘‘con- 
fusion ;” but after he had explained away some difficulties respecting 
the ‘“Linaria Cymbalaria,” which neither Sherard nor Dillenius had 
been able to do, he revenged himself by saying quietly, he hoped he 
had not brought “confusion” into the Botanic Gardens at Oxford. 
Dillenius blushed, and apologised for his expression. 

There is no reason for disbelieving the correctness of this story, 
only we must substitute the name of Dr. Shaw for that of Sherard, 
for Linnezus did not visit England till 1736, eight years after Sherard’s 
death. 

All this while Dillenins had been collecting material, and investi- 
gating the class Cryptogamia, making considerable. excursions into 
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Wales and other parts of the country in search of new species, more 
especially of Mosses; and when the publication of his ‘ Hortus 
Elthamensis” had furnished him with more leisure, he gave his whole 
attention to this particular branch of botany, and in the year 1741 he 
gave to the world that excellent digest of his labours, the “‘ Historia 
Muscorum.” 

Six years after the publication of this work he was seized with a fit 
of apoplexy, which ended his life on April 2nd, 1747, at the compara- 
tively early age of 60. 

Dillenius was succeeded in the professorship by Dr. Humphrey Sib- 
thorp, of Magdalen College, who continued in possession of the chair 
till the year 1784, when he made way for his illustrious son, Dr. 
John Sibthorp, of Lincoln College. This gentleman is well known for 
his labours in the European Flora. He made two excursions into the 
East of Europe, collecting and describing, and with the assistance of 
Ferdinand Bauer, the celebrated draughtsman, illustrating by the most 
beautiful drawings everything of interest in natural history ; and before 
his death, which took place, alas! in the year 1796, when he was but 
38 years old, he had prepared for publication those wonderful monu- 
ments of perseverance and learning, his ‘‘ Flora Greca,” and “Fauna 
Greca.” Stricken down with consumption, induced by a cold caught 
when on his travels, he died after a short illness at Bath. After his 
death it was found that he had leftin his will £300 a-year to defray, first 
the expenses of his ‘‘ Flora Greea,” and after its completion to found 
a Professorship in Rural Economy, and to furnish funds for making 
additions to the herbarium and library. The successor to Dr. Sibthorp 
was Dr. George Williams of Corpus Christi College. During his 
lifetime many preparations were made for the improvement of the gar- 
dens. The lower parts, which during rains, used to be flooded, were 
taised a considerable height, and this led the way for the changes that 
were effected by Dr. Daubeny, who succeeded to the chair on the death 
of Dr. Williams in 1834. 


Dr. Charles Giles Bridel Daubeny was born at Stratton, in Gloucester- 
shire, in 1795. From the school at Winchester, where he remained six 
years, he went, in his 20th year, to Magdalen College, where he obtained, 
first a ‘‘demyship,’ and afterwards a fellowship. After taking his 
degree, he sought to extend his experience by studying at other univer- 
sities, and for this purpose went to London and Edinburgh, and after- 
wards at Geneva attended a course of De Candolle’s lectures on botany, 
of which he took the most ample and elaborate notes. 

One of his earliest works, and one of which his reputation as a great 
philosopher may fairly rest, was his ‘‘ History of Volcanos.” Into 
this work he compressed a wonderful amount of original information; 
and, notwithstanding the gigantic strides geology has made since 
then, it is one that may be read with the greatest profit at the pre- 
sent day. 

In 1822 he was elected Professor of Chemistry, and in 1834 Professor 
of Botany. The first of these chairs he held till 1865, when he resigned 
it in favour of the present professor. Of the changes that Dr. Daubeny 
effected on his appointment it is difficult to speak too favourably. In 
the place of the old herbarium and library he built the present 
dwelling-house, while he removed the herbarium to a new and more 
commodious building on the north side of the gardens, away from the 
river. The garden itself, too, was entirely remodelled, the rabbits 
that infested its walks routed out, and the garden laid out partly on 
the natural system and partly on the Linnean. The improvements 
that were made during both Professor Williams's time and Dr. Daubeny’s 
were conducted entirely by Mr. Baxter, sen., and his son, Mr. William 
H. Baxter, who together have for the last 57 years devoted their whole 
time with the greatest ability to their accomplishment ; and with what 
success they have laboured I am not permitted to speak, but I leave it 
for you discerning gentlemen to inspect the gardens, and judge for 
yourselyes. The greater number of the present conservatories also are 
the result of Dr. Daubeny’s indefatigable exertions. In all matters 
relating to horticulture or agriculture he took, as most of you will well 
remember, the deepest interest. For the furtherance of both he pur- 
chased a piece of ground in the parish of Iftley, with the intention of carry- 
ing on experiments with different kinds of manures; and this ground 
he caused to be conyeyed to the University, to be held in trust by them 
for the use of the Professor of Rural Economy. For some years, how- 
ever, before his death his health was such as to prevent his undertaking 
any fresh experiments, so he let it, and when he died it had run into 
great disorder. 

Dr. Daubeny was one of the earliest supporters of the British 
Association, and in 1856 he presided over its deliberations at Chelten- 
ham; and so great was his popularity there, that a medal was struck 
in his honour to commemorate the occasion—a tribute of respect 
that has never been paid to any other president by his friends and 
admirers. 


It would be beside my purpose in this paper to enlarge upon other 
matters than such as are purely botanical; but I cannot before con- 
eluding refrain from drawing your attention to the fact that Dr. 
Daubeny was one of the earliest and strongest supporters of scientific 
instruction being given in this University. With but few sympathisers 
on his side he did battle for a natural science school, at a time when 
its introduction was dreaded by the majority of his contemporaries. 
But he lived to see his early dreams realised, and before he died he 
had the satisfaction of beholding a young but flourishing school, with 
ample opportunities for teaching, and an efficient staff of professors 


and tutors labouring in all its various branches. What he aided in 
establishing it is our part to maintain; and you, I am sure, will wish 
us “‘ God speed.” 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Aueust 17TH. 


AtrHoucH one of the minor Shows, this was advanced to the dignity 
of being held in the conservatory instead of the Council-room, as every 
one expected. It deserved the distinction. It was not a large show, 
it was not a remarkable show, but it was a good show, and a good 
show under adverse circumstances. Who is there not calling ont 
owing to the drought? Very few, and fortunate they; and it was a 
marvel to see such stands of Gladiolus as were shown by Messrs. 
Kelway, Messrs. Downie, and Messrs. Bunyard among nurserymen ; 
by Mr. Fry, Mr. Douglas, and the Rev. H. Dombrain. Happy may 
they be in their well-earned honours, for even in the best of soils, 
in the best of situations, with the best of means, and with abundance 
of water, many could not have nearly approached the excellence in 
which these exhibited their favourite flowers. It was, too, an exhibi- 
tion in all senses satisfactory ; it was well arranged—nay, gracefully 
arranged, for along the centres of the tables were lordly Tree Ferns, 
Campanulas, and miscellaneous plants, which relieved the flatness stands 
of florists’ Howers generally have. There were groups every so far giving 
diversity amidst the long lines of the regular tabling, bearing a variety 
of beautiful subjects. There were exhibitors well pleased (a rarity), and 
there were sight-seers well pleased too, but of the last there were not 
enough ; for fine as the day was, fine as the show, London is now out 
of town. We have given great credit to the Gladiolus exhibitors ; those 
of the Hollyhock equally deserve a word of praise, but we missed one 
well-known name, that of the Rev. E. Hawke, of Willingham Rec- 
tory—a name that will ever be connected with the Hollyhock, as the 
place will with Jeannie Deans. But there were many other things to 
interest—the Phloxes, neglected too much, but yet so beautiful en 
masse, or individually ; the ornamental-leaved trees and shrubs from 
Messrs. Paul & Son, effording the means of diversifying the scenery of 
our pleasure grounds and parks; and, last, there was ample store of 
those novelties for which the advanced horticulturist is ever’ seeking, 
and that in many ways. The whole formed one of the best of the 
minor shows; it might have been better, but better it could hardly 
have been under the circumstances. The details we subjoin. 

In Class 1, for foreign growers, there was no exhibition, as might 
indeed be expected in the present disturbed state of the Continent. 
In the nurserymen’s class for thirty-six Messrs. Kelway & Son, Lang- 
port, were first with magnificent spikes of Moliére, Madame Vilmorin, 
Spectabilis, Le Titien, Rosa Bonheur, Freemason, Madame Desportes, 
Robert Fortune, Agnes Mary, James Veitch, Elizabeth, Meyerbeer, 
Due de Montebello, Prince Imperial, De Humboldt, Schiller, Newton, 
Lacépéde, Legouvé, Velleda, Eugéne Scribe, Formosa, Rossini, Stella, 
Norma, Virgile, Mathilde de Landevoisin, Leonora, Orphée, Monsieur 
A. Brongniart, Sultane,; Van Dyck, Canova, Anna, Noémie, and 
Homére. The spikes in this stand were all fastened to brass rails 
running longitudinally, which made them stand well up, and, being 
placed about 9 inches apart, the effect of the collection was much 
better than where the spikes were more crowded. Nosecond prize was 
awarded, and the third prize went to Mr. D. Robertson, Helensburgh, 
Dumbarton. The spikes in this collection were much inferior to those 
in the first-prize one and to those in a collection from Messrs. Bun- 
yard, of Ashford and Maidstone, which would haye been second had it 
not been too late for competition. 

Class 3 was for eighteen spikes. In this Messrs. Downie, Laird, 
and Laing, of Stanstead Park Nursery, were first with splendid spikes, 
though not on the whole equal to those shown by Messrs. Kelway in 
the preceding class. The varieties were Madame Leséble, Hortense, 
Le Poussin, Canova, Orpheus, Madame Binder, Fulton, Lacepede, 
Sultan, Norma, Horace, Milton, Alexandra, Crystal Palace, Diomede, 
Meyerbeer, and Shakspeare. The second prize went to Messrs. Dray- 
cott & Sons, Humberstone Nursery, Leicester, who had excellent spikes 
of Shakspeare, Impératrice Eugénie, James Veitch, Madame Furtado, 
Sir William Hooker, and some others. Messrs. Paul & Son were 
third ; but Messrs. Stuart & Mein, Kelso, who sent noble spikes of 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Rossini, Armide, Monsieur Legouve, and 
Maria Stuart, and yery good ones of several others, if not too late for 
competition would haye taken a high position. 

In the amateurs’ class for twelve, Mr. R. Fry, gardener to V. Stuckey, 
Esq., Taunton, had an excellent stand in which Shakspeare, Madame 
Vilmorin, Legouyé, Charles Turner, Norma, and Mathilde de Lande- 
voisin were the most prominent. For this and a stand from the Rey. 
H. H. Dombrain, Westwell Vicarage, Ashford, equai first prizes were 
given. ‘The latter had fine spikes of Leonora, Madame Dombrain, 
Madame Furtado, Orphée, Eleanor Norman, Rosa Bonheur, Marie 
Stuart, Homére, James Veitch, and Roi Leopold. Mr. J. Douglas, 
gardener to F. Whitbourn, Esq., Loxford Hall, was second with De- 
licatissima, well named, being flushed with delicate pinkish lilac; 
Orphée, Princess of Wales, and good spikes of several other kinds. 

For nine spikes, Mr. R. Fry was again first with excellent spikes, 
Mr. Douglas being second, and the Rey. H. H. Dombrain third; and 
of six spikes, Mr. Welch, gardener to J. Marshall, Esq., Belmont 
Park, Taunton, was the only exhibitor, and took a first prize. For four, 
Mr. Fry was first with very fine spikes of Lacépéde, Robert Fortune, 
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Anna, and De Humboldt; the Rev. H. H. Dombrain being second ; 
his varieties were Rosa Bonheur, Agathée, Madame Desportes, and 
Elizabeth, all being good. 

Hollyhocks, though not numerously shown, were very good, espe- 
cially for such a dry season. For six cut spikes Mr. W. Chater, of 
Saffron Walden, was first with fine spikes with very perfect flowers, 
the varieties being Fascination, Conquest, Kclipse, salmon rose, very 
large and fine; Cygnet, white; Scarlet Gem, and Frederick Chater, 
ruby. Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing were second with Mrs. Downie, 
Alexander Henderson, Lady W. W. Wynne, Queen of Yellows, Miss 
Henderson, a lovely flower, and John McDonald. The third prize 
went to Mr. Minchin, The Nurseries, Hook Norton, who had Frederick 
Chater very fine, and good spikes of several others. 

The best twenty-four cut blooms came from Mr. W. Chater, and 
were well worthy of his reputation, being very perfect:—Fanny 
Chater, beautiful rose; Conquest; King, cream colour, tipped with 
lilac rose. Midnight, Scarlet Gem, Champion, Bullion, Walden Prim- 
rose, Talisman, Alfred Chater, Jewel Conquest (ruby), Leviathan, 
Leah, Alfred Chater, Mochanna, Crimson King were very fine. The 
tipped kinds are quite ladies’ flowers. Mr. Minchin was second, and 
Messrs. Draycott third, each with excellent blooms. The only exhi- 
bitor of twelve blooms was Mr. Minchin, who had a first prize. 

Phloxes looked rather rough as cut blooms; we would prefer to see 
them shown on the plants, which would also give a better idea of the 
habit. Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing were first with La Duchess 
de Bauffremont, Triomphe du Pare de Neuilly, very fine and free- 
flowering ; La Candeur, Monsieur William Bull, Monsieur Charles 
Turner, Monsieur Hugh Low, lovely colour; Madame Domage, 
Joseph Heim, Magnificent, and Gloire de Neuilly, the latter very 
brilliant, Messrs. E. G. Henderson were second; Souvenir de 
Berryer, Louis Wanrich, Dioméde, and Hermine de Turenne were 
very attractive. The third prize went to Messrs. Paul & Son, who 
had also some very fine varieties. To those who know how ornamental 
this flower is, it is somewhat surprising it is not more extensively cul- 
tivated. 

Of miscellaneous groups, one from Messrs. Arthur Henderson and 
Co., of the Pine Apple Place Nurseries, contained numerous small 
specimens of Palms, such as Malortia speciosa, Calamus accidens, a 
graceful species; Euterpe sylvestris, Livistonia rotundifolia, Hyo- 
phorbe Verschaffelti; Ferns; the pretty, free-flowering, and very use- 
ful Begonia weltoniensis; and Dracenas. In a group from the So- 
ciety’s gardens accompanying that of Messrs. A. Henderson was Tra- 
chelium ceruleum, an old but very ornamental plant, nearly hardy, 
and producing a profusion of heads of bluish lavender flowers. The 
same plant is freely introduced in the baskets in the conservatory and 
with excellent effect. Mr. B.S. Williams, of Holloway, had a very 
effective group, in which was a remarkably fine specimen of Allamanda 
Hendersoni; Cochliostema Jacobianum with two heads of its beau- 
tiful flowers; Miltonia Morelliana atrorubens, a very fine variety; 
numerous Aérides; Dendrobium triadenium, with a head of small 
white flowers tinged with lilac, and haying a small rich yellow blotch 
at the base of the lip; Cypripedium Stonei; new Dracenas; Yucca 
filamentosa variegata, very fine; Billbergias; Anthurium Scherzeri- 
anum, with fourteen spathes, most of them expanded; several fine 
Pitcher Plants; Ferns, anda handsome specimen of Phcenicophorium 
sechellarnm, and Nerine coruscans major, an old but showy plant now 
but seldom seen. 

Messrs. F. & A. Smith sent a fine collection of Balsams, and several 
plants of the showy Rochea falcata. Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, also con- 
tributed an interesting group, in which were a double Tiger Lily, the 
extremely handsome Encephalartos shown by him lately, several 
Palms, Dracenas, Orchids, the singular Godwinia gigas, fully noticed 
some time ago in our pages, and some other plants. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, of Cheshunt, sent a small collection of pot 
Roses, stands'of cut blooms, and an extensive and interesting collection 
of cut specimens of hardy trees and shrubs, with ornamental foliage. 
Messrs. Draycott, Humberstone Nurseries, and Mr. Walker, nursery- 
man, Thame, sent good collections of double Zinnias, and Mr. Walker 
sent a very good stand of Dabhlias. 


Froir Commrrer,—George F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
Mr. Stow, of Farnborough, near Bromley, sent specimens of a seedling 
Black Currant, which was exhibited at last meeting, and also speci- 
mens of Black Naples, to show that the seedling was not the same 
variety ; but the Black Naples shown were very inferior examples of 
that variety, and the Committee confirmed the previous opinion. Mr. 
Dry, of Hayes, Middlesex, sent a seedling Plum, called Duke of 
Edinburgh, a handsome purple Plum, with a thick blue bloom. It is 
a freestone, with yellow flesh, and judging from the branch which was 
sent, it appears to be very prolific. It was awarded a first-class cer- 
tificate. Mr. Porter, gardener to E. Benham, Esq., Sion Lodge, Islo- 
worth, sent a dish of Prince of Wales Plum. Mr. Porter also ex- 
hibited a dish of Hawthornden, and another variety unnamed. Mr. 
Tillery, of Welbeck, sent a dish of Barrington Peaches, large and 
handsome, and of delicious flavour, to which a special certificate was 
awarded. 

Of Apricots, Moorpark, from Mr. Tillery, gardener to the Duke of 
Portland, Welbeck, was first; Mr. Gardiner, Lower Eatington Park, 
Stratford-on-Avon, being second, and Mr. Smith, gardener to the Earl 
of Gainsborough, Hexton Park, third. 


Mr. Pearson, of Chilwell, sent a bunch of a seedling Grape, called 
Chilwell White, which, as Mr. Pearson observed, he intended as a 
white companion to the Black Hamburgh. It produces a, fine berry, 
with a short, stout, warted berry stalk; the skin membranous, though 
not thick, and the flavour of the flesh like that of Black Hamburgh. 
This was awarded a first-class certificate. Mr. Pearson also exhibited 
a bunch of Ferdinand Lesseps, raised by crossing Royal Muscadine with 
the Strawberry Grape, in which the flavour of the latter is distinctly 
traceable. ‘The bunches are nearly as large as those of Royal Mus- 
cadine, and the berries quite as large, of a fine deep amber colour, and 
the flavour particularly rich, with a fine perfume. It was awarded a 
first-class certificate. Mr. Record, of Lillesden, sent a dish of very 
large and handsome Morello Cherries, which received a special certi- 
ficate. Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, sent a collection of fifteen dif- 
ferent sorts of Crabs. 

Messrs. Carter & Co. sent pans of a new salad called Chinese Mustard, 
which is a distinct sort from the ordinary Mustard. The seed is black 
and as large as that of the White Mustard, and quite different from 
the common Black Mustard. The flavour of the salad is more pungent 
than common Mustard, and by some thought to be more agreeable. 
Seed was sent to Chiswick to be grown, and the salad to be exhibited at 
next meeting. Mr. Tillery, of Wellbeck, sent specimens of the White 
Turkey Cucumber. Mr. Record, of Lillesden, sent dishes of Giant 
King Potato, a large second early and very prolific. Messrs. Carter 
and Co. again exhibited large specimens of the Italian White Tripoli 
Onion. A collection of vegetables was sent by Mr. G. Bloomfield, 
gardener to W. Williams, Esq., Parkside, Wimbledon. Messrs. Harri- 
son & Son, of Leicester, sent a brace of Black Spine Cucumbers. 

Mr. Ward, gardener to T. N. Miller, Esq., Bishop Stortford, sent 
four magnificent Charlotta Rothschild Pines, weighing 38 lbs. col- 
lectively. They received a special certificate. 


Frorat Commrrer.—Rey. Joshua Dix in the chair. Messrg. 
Cripps, nurserymen, of Tunbridge Wells, received a first-class certi- 
ficate for Clematis Victoria, a remarkably fine purplish variety ; and 
a similar award was made to Messrs. Baker & Son, Bagshot, for Cle- 
matis Gem, small, but distinct in colour, a bluish lavender. Messrs. 
Cripps also sent a variety of Catalpa syringefolia with golden leaves, 
which, it was stated, had been exposed to the sun, and became im- 
proved in colour, while in the shade it reverted to the normal green. 
From G. F. Wilson, Esq., came Lilium longiflorum albo-marginatum, 
quite white, which received a first-class certificate; his handsome 
namesake, Lilium Wilsoni; the still more beautiful true Lilium 
speciosum being also shown by the same gentleman, an ardent lover of , 
the Lilies, and one who can grow them well. It is a marvel to us that 
such flowers, with such a poetry, with such fragrance, such loveliness, 
are not more cultivated now. 

Mr. Porter, gardener to E. Benham, Esq., Isleworth, had a second- 
class certificate for Hollyhock Rose Queen. Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, 
received a first-class certificate for Lilium tigrinum splendens, a re- 
markably flne variety ; also for Curculigo recurvata variegata, broadly 
striped with white, a very fine variegated plant. The same exhibitor 
also sent Geonoma Verschaffelti, Lomaria auriculata, and other in- 
teresting plants. 

From Messrs. E, G. Henderson & Sons, Wellington Nurseries, St. 
John’s Wood, came Pteris serrulata gleicheniefolia, a beautiful, small- 
leaved Fern, which received a first-class certificate. 

Mr. Wheeler, Bath, was awarded a first-class certificate for Dahlia 
Marchioness of Bath, white, tipped with purplish rose, and of fine 
form. Mr. Williams, of Holloway, received a first-class certificate for 
Lelia, or Cattleya, elegans gigantea, a very fine variety. He also ex- 
hibited Ixora Williamsii, a plant which promises to be very fine for 
exhibition purposes, and Maranta Baraquinii. 

Mr. Cannell, of Woolwich, had a first-class certificate for double 
Pelargonium Crown Prince, of the same colour as Marie Lemoine, 
and apparently not so good. 

Mr. Perry, Castle Bromwich, sent a stand of his fine seedling Ver- 
benas, of which Mrs. Boulton, with large pips, white, with a purplish 
crimson eye, was awarded a first-class certificate. Mr. Kckford, gar- 
dener to the Earl of Radnor, Coleshill, had first-class certificates for 
Verbenas Grand Monarch and George Peabody, the first a fine scarlet, 
the second plum with a white eye. Mr. George, gardener to Miss 
Nicholson, Putney Heath, had a special certificate for a collection of 
cut Zonal Pelargoniums. Mr. Williams, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
sent a fine golden variety of Lilium auratum ; Messrs. Carter & Co., 
fine cut blooms of Marigolds, French and African, a double-headed 
Love-lies-Bleeding, and a white Lupine. Mr. Minchin, Hook Norton, 
sent some fine Hollyhocks, which were not, however, considered an 
advance on existing varieties; Mr. Walker, Thame, seedling Dahlias ; 
Mr. W. G. Smith, Boletus calophus, B. edulis, B. subtomentosus, and 
Lactarius oxsuccus, which, however fine the specimens, were by no 
means appetising. From the Society’s gardens came cut branches of 
a Gleditschia, which, we believe, furnishes some of the much-vaunted 
cattle foods. 


GeNERAL Mertinc.—W. Marshall, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley in addressing the meeting called special attention to 
Mr. Williams’s Cattleya already noticed, to the beautiful Dendrobium 
triadenium shown also by the same exhibitor, and to Rodriguezia sua- 


| veolens, which, he said, was the same as Gomesa recurva of Loddiges’, 
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“ Botanical Cabinet.” the true plant being figured in the ‘‘ Botanical 
Magazine” under the name of Pleurothallis suaveolens. The varie- 
gated Curculigo recurva from Mr. Bull was a plant well worthy of 
notice. With regard to Lilium Wilsoni, it had at one time been sup- 
posed to be the same as Lilium Thunbergianum, but the two had been 
found to be perfectly distinct. The golden Catalpa syringefolia had 
been awarded a first-class certificate. Many other plants had exhibited 
@ similar character this year, and this might be rendered permanent by 
grafting. The Dodder on the Clover was next referred to in connection 
with a curious parasite ona Heath, and one of the species of Cuscuta, it 
was stated, attacked the Vine. With regard to the Onions shown, he 
had been informed that what had been supposed to be the early variety 
of the Tripoli was that of which the seed had been procured from 
Naples, whilst the later variety was raised from seed ripened in colder 
parts. Mr. Berkeley then referred to some abnormal specimens of 
Gourds he had lately had submitted to him, which were covered with 
warts, which had the rudiments of leaves, but in which he could dis- 
cover no rudiments of flowers; and in those varieties of Gourds 
called Bush Squashes he had noticed this season a tendency to develope 
an infinity of blossoms without fruit. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 


CANARINA CAMPANULATA.— This fine old greenhouse her- 
baceous perennial, which was introduced as far back as 1696, 
is now very rarely met with indeed. Last spring I saw a large 
specimen of it, covered with its numerous orange-coloured, 
bell-shaped flowers, and growing in a small conservatory, ap- 
parently receiving no extra care, and yet doing as well as the 
most ardent cultivator could desire to see it. As it blooms 
early in the winter and spring, it dies down in May, and the 
plant is then put out of doors in some shady place to rest. In 
August young growth appears breaking-up from the root, like 
that which comes from a Dahlia, and the young shoots, if 
taken off, can be struck in a similar manner to the cuttings of 
the Dahlia. As it will not stand the slightest frost, it must be 
removed to a greenhouse ere frost sets in; and here the plant 
will make its growth, and flower before Christmas. Like the 
Dahlia, it will do with generous treatment: a good fibry loam, 
enriched with some manure, and helped with some sand, would 
suit it well. It is one of those neglected plants that richly 
deserve a much more extended cultivation, and the example 
referred to above I saw at Redbridge, near Southampton, the 
residence of Mr. William Stride. -The fine condition of the 
plant was highly creditable to the gardener, Mr. Davis. 

ZEPHYRANTHES ROSEA.—It seems scarcely possible to believe 
that this beautiful half-hardy bulb should have to be classed 
with the neglected plants, but so rarely is it now seen that the 
conclusion is inevitable. It cannot be because it is difficult to 
cultivate, for Mr. Baines, gardener to H. L. Micholls, Esq., 
formerly of Manchester, at whose new residence—Southgate 
Park, near London—I recently saw it in bloom, says it is 
difficult to kill it; and, as it was here developed, I can conceive 
nothing more suitable for conservatory decoration at this season 
of the year. It remains in bloom quite two months ; and when 
in bloom, it should be kept shaded to prolong the duration of 
the flowers; previously to that, it should have plenty of light 
and air. Theordinary treatment of the hardy kinds of Amaryl- 
lidaceous plants would appear to suit it well. 

ANOMATHECA CRUENTA.—This is another somewhat neglected 
plant, though more frequently met with than either of the pre- 
ceding. I also saw this at Southgate Park, growing in the same 
pot with the Zephyranthes, as well as in the pots of other 
Amaryllids. Mr. Baines stated he encouraged it to grow in 
this fashion as much as possible, by saving the seed, and 
sprinkling it over the surface of the pots. The seed grows 
readily, and in this somewhat irregular way a good many pretty 
dull crimson flowers are thus secured to cut from. It is also 
capable of being cultivated out of doors, and will bloom in 
borders, or planted in some soil made up of sandy peat. It is 
& bulbous-rooted plant, with an Ixia-like appearance of growth, 
and it can be increased by offsets as well as by seed.—R. D.— 
(The Gardener.) 


WEEDS. 


Every weed allowed to arrive at maturity with any crop is a 
diminution of the yield ; it impoverishes the soil as much as a 
cultivated plant. Wheat, Barley, and Oats do not exhaust the 
soil more than Couch, Bent, or Rib-grass. Land in which 
these are plentiful will produce good crops of one or other of 
the former. The same holds good of the more succulent weeds, 
as Groundsel, Chickweed, and Charlock. Docks, Thistles, and 


Dandelions take quite as much nutriment from the soil as 
Mangold Wurtzel, Turnips, and other root crops. It is an 
acknowledged fact that land rank with natural vegetation is 
capable of the highest cultivation ; it will produce in perfection 
some one of the many plants necessary for the comfort of man. 
Land by nature sterile forms but a very insignificant portion 
of the earth’s surface; except, perhaps, the sands in the interior 
of Africa and other quarters of the globe, there is but little of its 
surface not teeming with vegetable life, on which man directly 
and indirectly is dependent for his sustenance. He must, 
therefore, look well to the proper cultivation of the ground. 
He must select, not only the plants most suitable to the soil, 
but those which will afford him the greatest return. All soils 
have constituents suited to the growth of plants of more or less 
value to man. The natural vegetation may be Couch, Bent, 
and other coarse Grasses, but, as already stated, such ground 
will grow most, if not all, of the cereals. By breaking up the 
natural vegetation, and freeing the ground of that which is of 
little worth, it is made suitable for the growth of plants of 
considerably greater value. 

Uncultivated soils are in course of time enriched by the 
plants growing on them decaying year by year, increasing 
the depth of the soil and adding to its fertility. Uncultivated 
plants return to the soil quite as much, if not more, than is 
taken from it, but cultivated plants impoverish the soil, because 
their produce, for instance in grain and straw, is taken away, 
and there is no annual deposit of vegetable matter except by 
weeds, Every crop is exhausting, and the soil soon becomes 
worn out, for no one crop can for any long period be profitably 
grown on the same soil. Hence the desirability of a change of 
soil—a rotation of crops. We must not only afford a change 
of soil, but we must return to the soil what the crop takes 
from it. This is effected by manuring. 

Whilst vegetable matter, which we have in the decayed 
natural vegetation, is necessary for the fertility of the soil, the 
removal of such matter does not cause sterility if due regard 
be paid to the application of manures. Weeds, then, are of no 
value in cultivated soils; they appropriate that which ought to 
go to nourish the crop, and diminish production without re- 
turning an adequate equivalent. The great advance made in 
the art of culture is one of the boasts of our generation. Various 
implements for breaking up the soil, giving increased depth of 
soil, exposing it to the influence of the atmosphere, and pro- 
ducing a better tilth for the reception of the seed, have done 
much in enabling us to obtain better crops; they have also 
assisted in freeing the ground of weeds. Sowing in drills has 
likewise afforded greater facilities for the cutting-up of weeds ; 
and, as regards root crops, this is so well carried out that many 
fields would compare advantageously with some gardens. Fields 
of Wheat, however, may be seen red with Poppies, and Oats 
and Barley a mass of yellow from the quantityof Charlock,to 
say nothing of the Thistles, Docks, and Plantainst iat arepro- 
minent in every meadow and pasture; and what of the Ground- 
sel, Chickweed, and other annual or biennial weeds which un- 
disturbed attain maturity with every cereal crop? The weeds, 
along with a portion of their seeds, must be harvested with the 
crop, and some must remain among the grain however well it 
may be cleaned, and a still greater portion will find its way 
with the straw to the manure heap, and ultimately to the soil 
again. In this way weeds are propagated.—G. ABBEY. 


(To be continued.) 


FLORAL ICE HOUSES IN NEW YORK. 


THE present has been one of the most trying seasons known 
in this latitude for a great number of years, the thermometer 
having frequently risen above 100° in the shade, and seldom 
fallen below 85° day or night for the last four weeks (I write 
on July 27th), and being frequently up to 92° by eight o’clock 
in the morning. Think of that, ye floral devotees. How long 
would your pets exist in such a temperature? A bud in the 
morning is a full-blown flower by midday, and rapidly forming 
a seed vessel by night. This unusually heated term has caused 
a great amount of loss to those who deal extensively in cut flowers 
in this city, from the rapid depreciation in value of their stock 
in trade; but one, at least, of our spirited business men has 
been equal to the occasion. Mr. Walter Reid, one of our most 
enterprising city florists, has had a miniature ice house con- 
structed in the rear of his store, and so arranged that he can 
raise or lower the temperature at will. There he can keep 
Rose buds, Tuberoses, Gardenias, &c., fresh for a week if 
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necessary, instead of becoming stale and unsaleable a few hours | certificate of membership of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
after getting them on hand. Mr. Reid is the son of Mr. Robert | framed and hung up in his store, with the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Reid, lately a florist in this city, and for many years a judge at | signature and the Society’s seal attached—perhaps the only 
Chiswick in its palmiest days, and he has now his father’s | thing of the sort in America.—Davip Fouuis, New York, 


DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN. 


Tur design represented in the accompanying engraving is | beautiful series of water jets. The fountain is a beautiful 
entirely of iron, the centre-piece and spouts throwing out | specimen of ornamental ironwork for lawn and garden pur- 
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poses. The use of architectural and iron ornamental work in 
and around our suburban villa grounds is becoming more and 


more extensive, and in truth is necessary to help out to the 
full the pleasure and tasteful enjoyment of rural life.—(Horti- | readers. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN (1870. 
As this has been an exceptional season for bedding plante, I 
send a few notes, which may be of interest to some of your 


culturist.) I have always been an advocate for early planting,“combined 
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with early preparation, of bedding plants, and this year has 
more than ever confirmed my views on this subject, for, with 
hardly any exception, in every garden which has come under 
my notice this year, those plants which were backward or put 
out late have done no good, while those which were put out 
early as good established plants have stood the dry weather 
and done admirably. And in this view I am confirmed ina 
letter from A. O. Walker, Esq., of Chester, who says that he 
has never seen bedding plants finer where they were planted 
out early, and that those planted late have done no good what- 
ever. 

_ This year I was living in Gloucestershire at bedding-out 
time, and I had all the beds planted and the garden finished 
by the 26th of May; and though from that time through the 
whole of June there was only one shower of rain, I never 
allowed any of the Geranium beds to be watered; the only 
beds which had any water were Verbenas and Calceolarias. 
We left there late in June, and I haye been twice there since, 
and although the lawn was burnt up as brown as a high road, 
and the leaves were falling from the Elm trees as if it had 
been October, the last time I was there, about the 3rd of 
August, the Geranium beds were still good, especially Waltham 
Seedling and Indian Yellow; the only useless one, which I have 
long given up here, being Christine. Lord Palmerston was 
splendid in the middle of July, but had over-flowered, and the 
exceeding heat and drought, in Gloucestershire, of the last week 
in July were beginning to tell upon it. 

Here, in Yorkshire, we began to bed out about the 16th of 
May, and planted everything but Coleus and Indian Maize by 
the end of the month ; these were put in the first week in 
June. The Indian Maize, grown from a cob of English-ripened 
seed sent me by Dr. Hogg, has done very well. 

It has been too hot and dry for the Coleus, which was planted 
under the front wall of the house, but the plants are growing 
well still, and I expect will get a good colour when the sun has 
less power; but as the thermometer laid on the grass in the 
sun has frequently registered over 120°—this very day, August 
12th, being over 120° for two or three hours consecutiyely—it 
seems to burn the colour out of the leaves, and to give them a 
rusty hue. It is almost impossible in a stove to give them too 
much light, but there the moist atmosphere prevents the sun 
blanching them. 

Beet has done well with me where the sparrows will leave it 
alone; but they have proved a great enemy to it this dry sum- 
mer when they are short of insects, and they get under the 
shade of the leaves and peck the juicy stems to pieces, hardly 
ever touching the leaves themselves, but destroying the stems 
completely. In a wet season the plants would have grown 
away from them, but this dry season they have done the plants 
in places a great deal of injury. 

Tresine Lindeni will, I think, be a valuable acquisition in a 
less trying season. It has stood the dry weather pretty fairly ; 
but as we have now had only 0.33, or the third of an inch of 
rain, since the 30th of June, and the last few days have been 
hotter and drier, if possible, than ever, ranging from 75° to 86° 
in the shade, with a north-easterly wind, they are beginning to 
succumb, and as Ican only afford water for Verbena beds, I am 
afraid if rain do not come very soon that they will hardly re- 
cover. Even Indian Corn is beginning to fiag now, and Perilla 
is suffering worse than Iresine. 

My Verbenas, especially mixed Verbenas, have been splendid 
this year, but I have watered them regularly—not mere surface 
watering, but copiously, and the plants cover the surface of the 
beds so entirely that there is comparatively very little evapora- 
tion now. There were some very good sorts among the new 
ones of last year, especially Monarch, Emma Perry, Sunny 
Thoughts, Peacemaker, Out-and-Outer, Mrs. R. Hole, &c. I 
do not, in fact, ever remember a much better lot of seedlings 
being sent out by Mr. Perry. Of older sorts, James Birbeck 
and Miss Wimsett have been remarkably good, and a chance 
seedling, a cross between Crimson King and Foxhunter, which 
I bedded on trial, has proved an efiective bedder. 

Calceolarias have not done weil with me; I have used this 
year more Tagetes signata pumila than Calceolaria, but intend 
another year to go back to the Calceolaria again. Two beds of 
Tagetes have been very good, but a row of Tagetes was too near 
some Arabis variegata, which was a harbour for slugs, and 
several plants were destroyed, and the blanks had to be filled up 
from reserves, so that the rows were uneven. Tagetes also comes 
in too late to please me, so that I shall plant more Calceolarias 
another year, though I think the colour is rather too gaudy 
and striking to use much of, especially in masses, as there is 


no relief to the eye in a large bed of yellow Calceolarias if in 
full bloom. As a row in a ribbon border itis more appropriate, 
and certainly there is no yellow to equal it in point of sichness” 
of colour. All yellow-foliaged plants are really only yellow 
greens, but as such are very useful, notably Pyrethrum Golden 
Feather, which is certainly one of our most valuable additions 
to the garden, its only drawback being its tendency to flower, 
which can, however, be kept under by judicious cutting, and 
seedlings are much less troublesome than cuttings, especially 
if the centre be well cut back at the first appearance of a flower 
bud. 

Lobelia Little Gem has been beautiful with me this year. 
Those who do not possess it should certainly give it a trial. 
The colour is much the same as that of Paxtoni, but it is much 
more dwarf, and has the invaluable habit of making plenty of 
leaf and growth before flowering, so that when turned out in 
spring it forms, under proper treatment, masses of dense 
foliage. I pricked out mine in the middle of March under 
light frames, such as I have previously described in the pages 
of your Journal, and transplanted them with balls, and I have 
not seen a single failure in those planted early; but some 
which were planted out later to take the place of some seedling 
Lobelia speciosa which had not done well, died after flowering. 
Those which were planted early are still blooming profusely, 
and likely tocontinue some time longer, though they have been 
in full bloom now for more than eight weeks, and most of the 
plants were blooming when put out in May. 

Another plant for edgings which always does well with me, 
and is not, I think, sufficiently used, is the large-leaved va- 
riegated Periwinkle (Vinca). Its leaves are always bright, and it 
stands both wet and drought; it has a straggling habit, but is 
easily pegged down and kept in, and it can be pegged by means 
of its own shoots. If one of the long trailing stems be buried 
on one side, then drawn over the plant, and buried again on 
the other, both of the ends will root, and the plant may thus 
be made to keep itself trained. 

I will defer my remarks on Geraniums till another time, as it 
would make these present notes too long. I will only add about 
them at present, that with me the Nosegays have again been 
much the best, William Underwood having been the only good 
Zonal which can at all compare with such sorts as Violet Hill, 
Bayard, Waltham Seedling, Indian Yellow, Duchess of Suther- 
land, &c. Violet Hill seems still the very best I have seen, and 
in this opinion I am confirmed by every gardener who has seen 
it here this year. It is nearly as good now, when other Gera- 
niums are suffering from the dry weather, as ever, and the beds 
have never had a drop of water given to them since they were 
planted; and I am more and more conyinced, that the best way 
to treat Geraniums is to get sorts that will bear manure and 
rich treatment without growing coarse; then, if dry weather 
come, they have the manure to support them, and if wet 
weather, from their dwarfer growth and freer habit of blooming 
they will not go to leaf, even under good treatment, so mueh 
as the older sorts of strong-growing Zonals, as Clipper, Dr. 
Lindley, Lord Derby, Herald of Spring, &c., and in dry seasons 
they do not run to seed or shed their petals as the Zonals do. 
I forgot to say that in Gloucestershire Iresine Herbstii has 
stood the dry weather admirably, and grown yigorously, 
though the colour is not so rich as in damp, warm weather.— 
C. P. Peacu, Appleton-le-Street. 


ArvER experiencing a wet and somewhat sunless spring and 
fore-summer in this part of the country, we are now undergoing 
a roasting process much more severe than that to which we 
were subjected last season, and it may be interesting as well as 
useful to note how different bedding plants are enduring it. 

To begin at the beginning, for they are undoubtedly the alpha 
of the bedding alphabet, Pelargoniums are mostly doing well. 
The principal exceptions are Golden Fleece, Cloth of Gold, and 
some of the new bronze sorts. The first two were beautiful so 
long as the dripping weather lasted, but now many of their 
lezves are turning up round the edges and crumbling away into 
dry dust. Why they should do so when others of the white 
sorts with just as little green in their leaves, such as Castlemilk 
for example, stand uninjured, will most likely remain one of 
the many unanswered whys which are continually meeting us. 
Perhaps it may be that the leaves of the latter, being white, 
reflect the sun’s rays, while the yellow leaves, being able to do 
so only in an inferior degree, are sunstruck and shrivel up; or 
perhaps it may be from a totally different cause ; but one thing 
is certain, that those two of the golden names cannot be trusted 
to behave themselves when planted where they are fully exposed 
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to the sun. Some of the larger leaves of Mrs. Pollock are also 
similarly affected, but otherwise this oldest and best of bedding 
Tricolors is at present wearing her brightest colours. That 
protty, variegated, Ivy-leaved Geranium L’EHlégante seems to 
find its way but slowly over the country, yet it is really one of 
the most delicate and quietly artistic plants I know either for 
edgings or for carpeting under tall-growing plants, and it is 
neyer more beautiful than during weather such as this. 

Calceolarias are giving much trouble in watering and stuffing 
short grass among them, but in return they are blooming most 
profusely, and promising well for the rest of the season, except 
Aurea floribunda, whose beauty threatens soon to be a thing of 
the past. This fine Calceolaria will not succeed in dry light 
Soils without more work being expended upon it than even it is 
worth. In the beginning of May, while they were growing in 
Celery trenches, the Calceolarias suffered rather severely from 
what was to me a rather novel cause, the tops of many of them 
being destroyed by a curious shield-shaped insect called Penta- 
toma baccarum, which lives on the sap of plants, piercing the 
soft tissues for the purpose of extracting it, and literally suck- 
ing them to death. I have long known them as preying upon 
the tops of Potatoes, Beans, &c., though not previously upon 
Calceolarias, but they have never appeared in such numbers 
here as they did last spring. 

Many of our new, and, in point of flower, best Verbenas 
seem utterly incapable of enduring any great hardship. It 
would appear that the improving process has well-nigh ruined 
their constitutions ; but this is, all the world over, one of the 
ills incidental to 2 highly artificial state. Even we, in ceasing 
to be savages, have had to make considerable sacrifices. Many 
of them, while refusing point-blank to grow upon a dry-dust 
regimen, likewise take offence at the daily waterings necessary 
to keep them moist, let the water be never so scientifically 


applied, and make little more progress than if it were one of | 


the coldest of seasons. Fortunately they are not all alike, and 
there are plenty to choose from, and for decorative purposes 
very few gardeners really require more than four or five sorts, 
including Verbena venosa, which ought to be everywhere. 

Viola cornuta that was planted in April is still passable, but 
old edgings of last year’s planting are done. V. lutea does not 
succeed here. The yellow and blue bedding Pansies have also 
begun to look seedy. 

The much-vaunted Golden Feather Pyrethrum is most un- 
sightly wherever I have seen it during the last three weeks. 


There can be no doubt as to its proper place being the spring | 


garden, where there are no Calceolarias to outshine it, but long 
before the dog-days it ought to be on the rubbish heap. The 
variegated Polemonium is doing well, with liberal waterings, 
and is, as everybody knows, a most beautiful edging plant, but 


how does it happen that though it is universally known as | 


P. ceruleum yariegatum, yet ihe flowers are invariably white, 
at least all those that I have seen ? 

Petunias, Gazanias, and Gaillardias are doing well. Gail- 
lardia coccinea is quite an effective bedding plant when grown 
from cuttings, from seed it is rather late in beginning to bloom. 
—AYRSHIRE GARDENER. 


METROPOLITAN SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


May I use this channel of communication to answer a good 
many letters that I have received on the subject of the exhi- 
bition to be held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of September? And 
first of all to thank the very many kind friends (for friends 
they are, although many of them unknown to me), whose 
letters strew my table, for the kind and cheery words of encou- 
ragement that they give me, and for the offers of assistance 
ungrudgingly made. Itis, I can safely say, a matter to me of 
deep gratitude that not only these have been given, but that I 
haye been so implicitly trusted in all the arrangements for the 
show. To be told by one that ‘the Society is the very thing 
that is wanted, and that it is sure to be popular;” by another, 
one of our most distinguished florists, ‘‘I have been asked to 
go to Ireland, but have declined, as I want to stay and help 
you;” by another, one of our most ardent amateurs, that ‘I 
am quite willing to give you any assistance in my power,” is 
indeed cheering, and these are but samples of many that I have 
xeceived. 

‘* What are our prospects of a good show?” ‘Well, far better 
than I could have anticipated. We commence operations in 
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generation has known, and yet withal, from the entries already 
received, I feel convinced we shall havea goodexhibition. The 
time has now come when the florists can testify whether they 
are able to hold their own, and I sincerely trust they will give 
one and all a hearty pullin this matter. I can promise them, 
as far as I am concerned, there shall be nothing but fair and 
open dealing, and that we know no party. We bury the hatchet 
of all past differences, and welcome all who desire to encourage 
florists’ flowers.—D., Deal. 


“REDCARRE, A POOR FYSHER TOWNE.’—No. 3. 


SaunTERING southward along the unexcellable sands for a 
short three miles, the four bathing machines of the village of 
Marske are reached, and on a lofty cliff-point above stands 
forth the goodly mansion of Joseph Pease, Esq. It seems 
bare, and needing plantations of sea-defying trees to nestle 
among; and high and exposed though it is to all the gales from 
every point of the east, I think some of the trees enumerated 
not long since in your columns as successful settlers on our 
sea-shores would maintain their good character here, and they 
deserve the trial, and the mansion deserves their success. 
When the cliff is climbed, and a peep obtained over the garden 
wall, there is evidence—special evidence—of provision made 
for shelter against the rough cold winds which sweep over the 
cliff. A deep sheltering valley is cut, with turfed sloping banks 
on either side, and at the bottom of the valley are flower borders 
with a broad gravelled walk between. 

Iam a wanderer just now, and my thoughts, like my steps, 
are vagrant, and you will so think when you read my next 
jotting—the name of Pease led to the query, Is that the correct 
plural of Pea? I think it is not, A correspondent in Notes 
and Queries recently remonstrated against such a plural form, 
and truly observed that if admitted, then the plural of sea 
might be ‘‘sease.” I think that ‘‘ Pease”? was formerly the 
singular. At all events, Phillips in his ‘‘ World of Words,” 
published in 1678, so used it. He says, ‘‘ Pease (Pisum), @ 
sort of pulse of a most pleasing savor, and at the first coming 
accounted a great rarity. That sort called Pease Everlasting 
hath a very fine flower or blossom, and is called in Latin 
Lathyrus ; the Wood or Heath Pease, Astragalus.” ‘‘ Pease” 
might haye been used both as a singular and plural noun, just 
as we use fish and sheep; but I remember that ‘‘Peason” 
was one plural form, but being away from my books I cannot 
detaii the when and where it was so. 

‘‘ Here is the smugglers’ grave,” said an old man in the grave- 
yard which crowns the cliff opposite to Mr. Pease’s house. 
‘* They was drown’d by their boat’s upsetting, but the scription’s 
clean gone.” ‘‘ Not quite,” I observed, ‘‘ here are the com- 
mencements of five lines—H——, Franci , Ka——, W—., 
K——. Then the sculptured figures on this headstone are of 
aman carrying a woman on his back, and a girl by another 
man’s side. The boat upset is plain enough, but I interpret 
that the four drowned were Francis some one and Katherine 
his wife, and William some one and Katherine his daughter.” 
My old guide ‘‘ never knew the like,” and so we parted; but as 
I made a cireuit, facing me was a monument to the memory of 
the Earl of Zetland’s gardener, Henry Yarker, and Hester his 
wife. Strange is it that, go where I will, something about horti- 
cuiture is sure to confront me. My next move was on to Salt- 
burn, and the first book handed to me by a bookseller in answer 
to my inquiry for a book on plants, was the seventeenth volume 
of Toe Journa or Horricunrure ! 

Well, without any prelude I have passed on to Saltburn, 
and turning to notes previously taken at the British Museum, 
I find this extract from the Cotton MS. quoted in my previous 
communication :— 

“‘ At Saltburne Mouth a smale brooke dischargeth ytself into 
the sea, which lyinge lowe under the banks, serveth as a 
trunke or conduite to convey the rumor of the sea into the 
neighbour fieldes ; for when all wyndes are whiste, and the sea 
restes unmoved as a standing poole, sometymes there is such & 
horrible groninge heard from that creake at the least six myles 
in the mayne lande, that the fishermen dare not put forth, 
though thyrste of gaine drive them on, houlding an opinion 
that the sea, as a greedy beaste raginge for hunger, desyers to 
be satisfied with men’s carcases.” 

The sea must have changed its diet since that was written, 
for I could not meet with any one that had heard its carcase- 
coveting ‘‘ groninge.” The ‘smale brooke,” now travels 
quietly and deviously to the sea, between precipitous and 
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wooded cliffs, with broad varied surfaces below, and a fourth of 
a mile in length, affording the most beautiful site for a garden 
Teyer traversed. It is laid out as a garden, and not a sug- 
gestion can I offer to improve its plan; the terraced walks, 
mostly under thickly shading trees, the seats, the alcove, are 
all judiciously placed, and the flower beds, croquet ground, and 
bedding-out at the extreme end near Mr. Bell’s residence, Rush- 
pool Hall, are well-arranged and well-cultivated; but the other 
portions of this ‘‘ Happy Valley ” are most cffensively neglected 
and overwhelmed with weeds. I expressed my regret and sur- 
prise, but was met with the reply, puzzling to the most astute 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—‘‘ We have no funds.” This 
should not be, and I venture to prognosticate will not long be, 
for visitors must increase in number, and if the inhabitants 
would raise a fund and open a subscription, there would surely 
be a sum annually subscribed worthily to sustain a garden 
capable of being made one of the most beautiful in England.—G 


DEATH OF MR. JOHN GOULD VEITCH. 


Iv is not yet twelve months since we recorded the lamented 
death of Mr. James Veitch, of Chelsea. It is now our painful 
duty to announce that of his eldest son, John Gould Veitch, a 
young man of great promise, at the early age of thirty-one. He 
was born in the nurseries at Mount Radford, near Exeter, 
April 17th, 1839, and died at the nurseries, Coombe Wood, 
near Kingston-on-Thames, on the evening of Saturday last. 

At an early age Mr. John Gould Veitch took an active part 
in the management of the nurseries at Chelsea, and so early 
as 1861, when only twenty-one years of age, became one of its 
travelling collectors, and proeeeded to China and Japan- He at 
the same time visited the Philippine Islands, and during that 
expedition he discovered and sent home many plants that now 
form important features in our gardens and horticultural ex- 
hibitions. He returned home for the Great Industrial Exhi- 
bition of 1862 ; and again left for the Southern Pacific in 1864, 
landing at Sydney, and afterwards proceeding as far north as 
Cape York and the Gulf of Carpentaria. He returned early in 
1866, and shortly after his marriage, in February, 1867, he was 
attacked by a severe disease of the lungs, which has necessitated 
his wintering in the south of Europe for the last two years, and 
it has been by extreme care that his life has been preserved 
so long. On the Tuesday preceding his death Mr. J. G. Veitch 
visited Chelsea, and exhibited the greatest interest when he 
went oyer the whole of that vast establishment, and the same 
6vening, on his return to Coombe Wood, he had a relapse of his 
complaint; and hemorrhage of the lungs having set in, he 
gradually became worse till he sank on Saturday night through 
pure exhaustion. Thus died a young man of great ability, 
singular kindness of heart, and loved and esteemed by all who 
enjoyed the pleasure of his friendship. The funeral will take 
place in Brompton Cemetery this day, and the service will be 
performed by the Rey. Joshua Dix, of All- Hallows, Friday Street. 

Among the numerous plants which Mr. J. G. Veitch dis- 
covered and sent home from his expeditions we may mention 
Lilium auratum, Sciadopitys verticillata, Raphiolepis ovata, 
various species of Retinosporas and Osmanthus; Abies firma, 
Alcocquiana, microsperma, polita, and Veitchii; Cryptomeria 
elegans, Ampelopsis Veitchii and japonica; the handsome 
Paim Veitchia Johannis, Juniperus rigida, many sorts of Bam- 
busas and Aucubas, Cypripedium levigatum, and large quan- 
tities of the valuable Orchids Vanda Batemanni and Dendro- 
bium bigibbum, which, however, had been introduced before, 


but were rare in Europe. Of Crotons he sent no less than 
twenty-three distinct kinds, and of Dracenas twelve or four- 
teen, among which were Regina, Mooreana, Chelsoni, and Mac- 
leayi. Tho beautiful Phormium tenax variegatum he sent in 
large quantities, and also the charming Pandanus Veitchii. 
The now popular Acalypha tricolor and Amaranthus melan- 
eholicus ruber were also of his introduction, and a new Ama- 
ranthus not yet sent out, called salicifolius. Then there were 
Alocasia zebrina, Phyllanthus variegatus, Coleus Veitchii and 
Gibsoni, 2 number of fine Lycopods not yet sent out; these 
and many more, of which it is unnecessary to extend the list, 
were among the botanical treasures this indefatigable young 


Man added to our collections during his short but brilliant 
career. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us remonstrating against what 
he ealls ‘‘the pedantic use of the word PELARGONIUM AS 
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APPLIED TO THE OLD ScaARLET GERANIUM class of flowers. Bed- 
ding or Scarlet Geraniums they were always called, and what 
necessity is there for calling them otherwise? We speak of Tall 
and Dwarf Nasturtiums, Laurus Tinus, Althea frutex, and 
Rose Acacia, although they do not severally belong botanically 
to the genera Nasturtium, Laurus, Althea, or Acacia. And 
why, then, this raid against our old favourite popular name 
of—Scarlet Geranium?” There is no doubt that the sudden 
adoption of the name Pelargonium in popular speaking and 
writing does startle old-fashioned and non-botanical gardeners. 
It was after visiting Mr. William Paul’s Rose Show at the 
Crystal Palace a few months ago, we were returning to town 
in the railway train, and a lady and gentleman occupied seats 
in the same carriage with us. The gentleman had procured 
a copy of Mr. Paul’s nursery catalogue at the show, and was 
carefully perusing it, when he ejaculated, ‘‘Pe-lar-gon-inms! 
What are Pe-lar-gon-iums? Do you know?” and the lady 
addressed confessed her ignorance. ‘‘ Whatever they are, there 
are plenty of them,” said the gentleman, and the subject 
dropped. Now, in all probability the name of Scarlet Gera- 
nium was well known to both. We confess to a weakness 
in favour of the old name when used popularly. It is like 
calling an old friend by his pet name after he has been 
ennobled. 


Unper the name of Cuinese Mustarp Messrs. Carter 
and Co., of Holborn, have sent us a pot of ‘small salading.” 
In the form in which we have received it, the plant is stout and 
succulent, apparently more so than the ordinary Mustard, and 
possesses an agreeable though a powerful pungency. The seed 
which accompanied the pot is black, and much larger than 
that of the ordinary Black Mustard. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE Celery and most of the Endive being planted, the cul- 
tivation of the ground between growing winter crops should pro- 
ceed in fair weather. This is a good time to plant Hautbois 
Strawberries about 6 or 8 inches apart in beds. Those planted 
earlier are apt to blossom in the autumn. Let all runners 
be trimmed-off the Alpines, and slates placed under the plants. 
Cut all hard or bursting Cabbages, in order to secure a good 
crop of early sprouts on the stools to face the winter. Let late 
Kidney Beans be well earthed-up to protect them against 
storms, and top or pinch all inclined to assume & running 
character. In gathering Kidney Beans, good cultivators pick 
the old with the young at all gatherings, whether of use or 
not. Itis astonishing how a few large or ripening pods will 
exhaust the plant, and hinder succession. The Onions which 
were laid down a fortnight ago should be removed forthwith to 
a gravel walk, and the ground well manured, and planted with 
late Coleworts ; these will be very useful. Shallots should be 
housed directly; these require a warm and dry room, where 
they wil! often keep till May, or they will keep fora long period 
suspended in a Cabbage-net in a kitchen. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Those who are fond of early annuals, whether in pots in the 
mixed greenhouse, or in the flower garden, should sow soon. 
Stocks and Mignonette should be sown forthwith ; the latter 
may be sown in a warm border and transplanted into well- 
drained pots, treating them with much care for a week after- 
wards. The Moss and Provence Roses for forcing should now 
be all turned round, if plunged, in order to break the roots 
through the bottoms of the pots; at the same time let all gross 
sucker-shoots be cut away. The filling-up of blanks, staking 
and tying-up, mowing, cleaning, and rolling, will, of course, go 
on as usual. Lose no time in putting-in an abundance of 
cuttings of flowers for next year’s masses. Auriculas may now 
be repotted. All decayed leaves should be removed, but this 
must be done carefully, otherwise more injury will be sustained 
by the plaut than many people imagine. In potting, should 
the plant appear at all unhealthy, carefully remove the soil 
without breaking the ball, and examine the tap root. Should 
this be decayed or cankered, as is sometimes the case, it must 
be cut completely away. Avoid all complicated stimulating 
composts, for, however, fine the plants may grow, the health 
of the stock will be jeopardised. Well-decayed leaves, with 
turfy loam, will form a good compost for wintering the plants 
in. Many Tulip bulbs, from the serious check they experienced 
last blooming season, and which reduced in numerous in- 
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stances their bulk one-half, will require to be moved from the 
situation they hold in the best bed, as they will not bloom 
satisfactorily, and their places filled from the reserve beds or 
other quarters with bulbs which will bloom in similar charac- 
ter, so that the uniformity of the collection may be maintained. 
Pay strict attention to the soil for the ensuing planting season, 
turning it over occasionally in order to sweeten it. Continue 
to put out Pink pipings, and attend to the directions given last 
week relative to potting the layers of Carnations and Picotees. 
Pansies will now strike very freely, and when the weather is 
suitable plant out seedlings in beds of rich-prepared com- 
post. Examine Ranunculus roots, being careful that they do 
not contract damp, and pray strict attention to Dahlias, which 
now require much care. Young shoots may be struck in brisk 
heat, and the regular routine of tying, disbudding, &c., must 
be persevered in, not forgetting to carry on continual war 
against earwigs and all destructive insects. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 
The time has now arrived when plants intended to supply a 
floral display under glass during autumn and winter must have 
attention. Let Begonias have another shift if not already in 
pots sufficiently large. Keep the plants thin that their foliage 
may be preserved from injury. Crowea saligna and Plumbago 
capensis are both valuabie autumn-blooming plants, and the 
latter furnishes large supplies of cut flowers. Attend to Chry- 
santhemums, and water freely with liquid manure ; good speci- 
mens should be aimed at rather than a few fine blooms. The 
earliest winter-flowering Heaths and Epacrises must soon be 
placed under glass, as it will forward their blooming. The 
appearance of bulb catalogues, too, tells us that Hyacinths and 
Narcissus for forcing must soon occupy attention. About equal 
portions of good loam and decayed leaf mould, with silver 
sand, will be the best soil for them if for forcing, but well- 
decomposed cow dung must be substituted for the leaf soil when 
the bulbs are intended for late flowering. After potting place 
them on a dry bottom, and cover the pots 2 or 3 inches deep 
with old tan or ashes, preserving them at the same time ag 
much as possible from heavy rains; under this treatment they 
will fill their pots with roots, and will be in readiness for fore- 
ing when wanted. Van Thol Tulips for forcing may be potted 
early next month. Place them on coal ashes, cover them as 
recommended for Hyacinths, and early in November remove 
them into heat; the principal bulk need not be potted until 
late in October, and a last batch of Tournesol or Rex Rubrorum 
towards the end of November. Where conservatory borders or 
beds exist, see that they are duly watered. Examine the plants 
individually, as their wants will be various. Arrangements 
must be made forthwith for housing tender plants. There is 
in many cases no necessity to have them all in at once; let it 
be done progressively, according to their wants. A few of the 
more showy annuals, such as the Collinsias, Clarkias, Lepto- 
siphon, Erysimum, Iberis, Lasthenia, Eutoca, Nolana, and 
Calandrinia, may be sown now in pots and kept in cold frames 
through the winter. They will serve to decorate the shelves of 
the mixed greenhouse early in spring, as well as to enliven the 
early flower beds or borders. A nice turfy loam, rather old, 
will be better than rich composts, the object being to obtain a 
stiff and healthy piant, capable of enduring a hard winter. 
There will also be more colour in proportion to the amount of 
foliage—a most important matter in the cultivation of annuals. 
Where valuable stove plants have been kept in the conserva- 
tory in bloom, they will require careful management to prevent 
their being injured by damp, and they must not be overwatered 
at the root, as stove plants are soon injured by a low tempera- 
ture if the soil is kept too wet. Give air freely in bright days, 
but if the house contains many stove plants, it will be advis- 
able to shut up rather early in the afternoon, so as to retain a 
little warmth for the night; and in the event of wet, cloudy 
weather continuing, it will probably be found necessary in old- 
fashioned, badly-glazed houses to use a little fire heat to preserve 
the blossoms of tender plants, and this should be seen to before 
handsome specimens become disfigured or ruined for the sea- 
8on, for those in bloom are not over-plentiful in most places, 
and are therefore worth caring for. Keep everything in this 
house as clean and neat as possible, removing decayed leaves 
and flowers immediately they are perceived. 


STOVE. 
_ Bipen growths for the winter, day by day. Continve to 
increase the amount of air in general, and to slightly decrease 
the amount of atmospheric moisture. Examine pot specimens 


frequently, turning them partly round in order to expose all 
their sides equally to light and air.—W. Kranz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


We had a slight rain for a short time on the 7th and 10th 
inst., but not enough to do more than moisten the surface a 
little, without placing anything appreciable in tanks or reger- 
voirs. Better harvest weather there could not be, as even 
these showers and some heavy dews helped to swell the grains 
of corn. For everything growing the weather has been most 
trying. The drizzling rain on the forenoon of the 10th helped 
to refresh the foliage, and until the moisture at the surface 
was evaporated the foliage felt the benefit of the vapour as it 
passed upwards. Bat, singular to say, the plants thus refreshed 
suffered greatly from the bright sun of the following day—far 
more than they did in the bright days before the refreshing 
shower came. We account for it on the principle frequently 
alluded to—that the surface-damping before it was quite eva- 
porated prevented the roots absorbing moisture from beneath, 
and thus they were unable at first to meet the rapid evapora- 
tion of the foliage when the sun shone brightly, and the surface 
moisture was nearly evaporated. Those placed under similar 
circumstances, who watched such results on a large scale, would 
be taught the impropriety of resorting to mere surface-water- 
ing, and that it was in general better not to water than go to 
water as not to reach the bulk of the roots. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Artichokes.—The Jerusalem Artichoke, with its tubers, and 
the Globe Artichoke, with its rough heads, have suffered much 
with us, though both were mulched, and the latter once well 
watered with sewage. The former, like our Hollyhocks, have 
such short stems that they will suffer little from high winds 
this season; the latter, though yielding a fair produce in the 
first part of the season, look now as if the autumn produce 
would be scanty indeed—a matter of importance where such 
things are much in demand. 

Asparagus and Sea-kale never looked more healthy, though 
watering them was quite out of the question, but a slight salt- 
ing about May has helped to keep the ground moister than it 
would otherwise have been. 

Autumn Peas, we fear, will be thin and scarce, notwithstanding 
all our trouble; but Dwarf Kidney Beans and Scarlet Runners 
are abundant, though in some cases suffering from the dryness. 

We sowed Spinach, Tripoli Onions, Radishes, Turnips, 
and Lettuces in well-pulverised soil, but to the depth of at 
least 18 inches it was so dry that sowing in the usual way 
would have been seed and labour thrown away. There could 
be no vegetation until there was a good heavy rain, and we 
may yet wait a long time for it. All the vegetables named 
were sown in rather deep drills for the seed, the drills having 
previously been well drenched with sewage put on twice ata 
short interval between the applications. In about an hour the 
surface of the watered drill was sufficiently dried to permit 
sowing, and then the seeds were slightly covered with the dry 
soil at the sides. This encourages germination at once, and 
the rootlets have something to entice them to go down. 

Cauliflowers.—Until lately we never had better, larger, more 
compact heads; but the heat and the dry air are becoming 
rather too much, many of the heads losing compactness, and 
coming like loose Sprouting Broccoli. Liven a fair water- 
ing with sewage has not in a good many cases arrested this 
evil. In hot, dry summers August and the first half of Sep- 
tember are the most difficult times to obtain fine, compact 
Cauliflowers. Partly on this account we like to gather all for 
preserving and pickling early. In the cooler times—towards the 
end of autumn, the Cauliflowers will again be close and crisp. 
A dripping, rather shady summer suits the Cauliflower best. 

Potatoes.—All the early kinds have proved extra fine, pro- 
lifie, and clean. With us the later kinds will be smaller than 
usual, especially where, from crowding, they scarcely had 
justice. It was astonishing to find such masses of tubers in 
soil so dry that it might have come from a hot oven. In many 
cases the small feeding fibres had gone to a good depth. A few 
tubers have commenced growing again, a sure sign that they 
will do no more good by remaining. We noticed this among a 
few of the Walnut-leaved Kidney, and had them taken up 
forthwith, as they are ripe enough. Still, but for the above, we 
would have given them a week or ten days more to make the 
tubers more mealy. 3 

Most of such ground, though very dry, we have planted with 
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Broccoli and Winter Greens, watering the plants well first, letting 
them stand a little in a pot of thinnish mud, planting them 
out in drills, and soaking each plant with sewage. We are 
alluding to those planted with the dibber. Those pricked out 
previously were carefully watered and lifted with balls. Those 
dibbled out are looking better than could have been expected, 
but they will grow slowly until we have duller and damper 
weather. 

We find from several notes that this season will force many 
like ourselves to make arrangements for securing a larger water 
supply in summer. In most districts plenty of water falls, if 
part of it could only be secured for summer use. No doubt 
draining has been serviceable to the land, but if nothing is 
thought about except disposing of the water, we may make our 
fields next to barren from dryness if we have no stored-up 
supply from the drainage. It is possible to carry a good prin- 
ciple too far. One or two facts, or seeming facts, are worth 
mentioning for consideration. 

The first is, that though all fine-pointed matter when fully 
exposed to a clear sky becomes rapidly cooled, and therefore a 
good condenser of vapour near it, yet it seems that even in 
this respect there is a difference in the condensing power of 
comparatively dried, inert points and the points of living sub- 
stances. For instance, we have repeatedly noticed this season 
that after a clear starry night the exposed places of our brownish 
short-cropped lawns, and the larger benty grass on the quite-as- 
brown park, would be so destitute of dew that the finest satin 
slipper of a lady would not be damped; in fact, so far as the 
feeling of the hand went, no moisture whatever could be 
detected, whilst in a few places where the grass, from some 
peculiar circumstance, remained green, there you might have 
washed your hands in dewdrops. It would not be fair from 
such limited observation to deduce an inference, or we would 
say that the inference would be that it is possible to make land 
so dry thatthe grass on it may become so withered as to be un- 
able to condense for itself the fair amount of dew to which 
otherwise it would have been entitled. As another fact bearing 
on this subject, we may mention that this hot summer we have 
frequently noticed that healthy, flourishing plants in flower 
beds would be slightly dewed in the morning, whilst the short, 
brownish lawn around them was perfectly dry. 

One other fact is worthy of consideration and observation. 
The rains this summer have been something like deluges in 
some places, and mere drizzles in others. We haye frequently 
seen the rains fall heavily only a few miles off, whilst we had 
not enough to damp the mere surface. We do not here speak 
so much from facts ag a kind of belief from observation, that 
there seems to be an attraction between a dampish soil and a 
watery cloud; so much so, that the cloud will sail past the dry 
soil, and shed its resources on that which is damper. If there 
should be any truth in such an inference, then extra draining 
without husbanding may not only leave a scarcity of water, 
but may prevent such drained land obtaining its due share of 
moisture from the clouds. In such a fitful season as this, as 
respects moisture, it would be well worth observing and noting 
whether highly-drained land or the reverse had received the 
greater amount of rainfall. 

In the enthusiasm for improvement it is just possible to 
make fields too large, and to leave too few trees standing. We 
know of places quite changed in this respect. Where small 
fields and meadows with hedgerow timber made the country 
look like a forest from a distance, all is now open, and scarcely 
a tree is to be found. We have no doubt that such districts 
are now very different as respects moisture. Every tree not 
only absorbs moisture, but itis a first-rate collector. When, 
aiter clear nights, our brownish lawns were almost dust-dry, it 
would not have been difficult to have collected barrowloads of 
mud from beneath some large Ashes and Beeches. The time 
may come, if such seasons as this continue, when, instead of 
rooting out every tree from cultivated lands, such as hedge- 
rows, we may be forced io plant again in order to obtain 
moisture-distillers. The more pointed and healthy the foliage, 
the more will be its condensing power. One morning, with the 
brownish grass in the park almost quite dry, a large Beech 
tree was sending quite a shower of sweet water to the ground 
beneath, where it stood in little pools. 

Protection for Winter.—Some rough-and-ready material is 
very useful for late Cauliflowers, Broccoli, roots of tender 
plants, and throwing oyer mats and frames. Nothing is better 
for such purposes than rough hay, and from some outlying 
places in the pleasure grounds we used to collect and keep 
some for this purpose. This season we haye not saved more 


than will be required for Mushroom beds. There has been so 
little hay in this neighbourhood that we know it will be of no 
use going after such material to the farm. We know that 
though corn crops on the whole are good, the straw is short, 
and it will be wanted for feeding as well as littering purposes. 
We have, therefore, secured ourselves, and will yet collect more 
as a substitute. We obtain a certain amount of stable dung, 
chiefly litter with some droppings. We could make little use 
of it in the ordinary way, as we could not command water 
to moisten and work it. We had it. therefore, well shaken to 
get droppings, &c., out of it, well dried, and built as we got 
it into a stack, which we shall cope with itself, and with this 
litter now well dried we feel we shall be tolerably independent 
as;respects protection for the winter. 

Turf Heaps.—Where the soil is not so dry as ours, now is 
the best time of the year for making a heap. There is no 
better plan than making such heaps in parallelograms of from 
32 to 4 feet in width, raising them to a height of 4 or 5 feet, 
and then drawing gradually in with a hipped roof in form like 
the letter A. We used to cover the hip with turf, the grass 
outside, fastened with wooden pins, to ensure dryness; but we 
find the outsides of the ridge soon become green, and that dry- 
ness is sufficiently secured without any such trouble. When 
the hip roof is formed we merely beat it on each side with a 
spade. These heaps nicely piled shonld not be wider, or the 
air will not play throngh the layers. The object of the heaps 
is to have the soil thoroughly sweetened without wasting or 
rotting the fibre. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Gathered quantities of Apricots, even when not quite ripe, to 
save them from wasps. The wasps are not now so troublesome, 
as we found and destroyed some large nests. A few cool nights 
would be the best relief, though other means must be tried. 

General operations haye been much the same as last week. 
On the 13th all trees fully exposed to the sun suffered much 
from the heat and the wind, Peach trees even hanging their 
leaves ; and if we have not a few dull days we must try if pos- 
sible to help them at the roots. This season will try 2 good 
many plans and systems. Shallow borders and bottomed with 
concrete, slabs of stone or tiles cemented, were all the rage at 
one time. It would be well to know in what kind of borders trees 
have stood best this season where they could not be helped with 
much water. We know that moisture in the form of vapour 
will rise through firm substances, as we have seen a good deal 
of moisture condensed under large bell-glasses set on a firm, 
dry, gravel walk, and even on exposed stone pavement. Still, 
we do not think that moisture in the form of vapour will 
tise so freely through such tiles and stone flags as through the 
more open general soil, and therefore some facts and observa- 
tions in this respect would be valuable. Perhaps we may find 
in the end that a deepish loam is no bad thing if by surface 
mulching we can only encourage the roots to keep near the 
surface. They would then be more independent of moisture 
in dry seasons, and they would not be encouraged too deep and 
become too luxuriant in moist seasons. Many of our Apples 
are falling, and the general crop will be smaller than usual 
unless rains come quickly. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Much the same as last week. Lawns needed nothing except 
a switch with the daisy knife; walks were put into good order ; 
and potting and cutting-inserting were the chief work engaged 
in. The flower beds have as yet stood well.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


H. Cannell, Station Road, Woolwich.—dutumn Catalogue of 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, &c. 

Sutton & Sons, Reading. —Catalogue of Bulbous Flower Roots, 
Plants, Seeds, &c. 

Child & Lorimer, 49, Darley Street, Bradford, and Bradford 
Nurseries, Shipley.— Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs, &e. 

Ferdinand Gloede, Beanvais (Oise), France——Jist of New and 
Splendid Strawberries. 


_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the “Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


August 18, 1870. ] 
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We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 


N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Booxs (H. T.).—The “Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary,” which you can 
have free by post from our office for 7s. 2d. 


= NETTING For Fruit TREES (J. P.).—We are sorry we cannot assist 
you to the address you require. 

Moreton Bay Cuestnur (Vibilia)—This plant has been introduced 
to this country as well as some of the fruit. It is not yet common in 
England, and we are not aware to what extent it has been exposed to 
our winter climate. If it will do anywhere, the Sussex coast will be 
as favourable as any. We do not know where the Bunya-Bunya is to be 
procured. 

Buppine PEAcHEs (EZ. G.)—From now till’ September is a good time 
for budding. You must skilfully extract the wood from the Peach buds 
before inserting them, and you may use the double or triple buds in- 
discriminately. 

Grapes Mi~pEweED (7. V.).—Your Grapes are severely attacked by 
mildew, the remedy for which is flowers of sulphur dusted over all the 
parts affected. Keep the air of the house dry and well ventilated, and 
do not allow the Vine to suffer from want of water at the roots. 


GRaPEs Nor RrpeninG (4. T.).—Yonr Vines are overcropped, and your 
border, though inside, does not keep the roots there ; they have evidently 
got ante a soil which is ungenial to them. It is a case which is not 
unusu 


Exureitine Fruit (4 Young Gardener).—1, 2,3, 4,6, 7,8, and either 
Apricots or Plums according to their quality, the former the more valu- 
able. Black and White Grapes, and Peaches and Nectarines, are, of 
course, distinct varieties, and no judge could disqualify on that account. 
On the contrary, to have both Black and White Grapes would enhance 
the merit of a collection. 


THE ALMonD (4. B.).—We have little doubt that the Almond is “ the 
parent of our present race of Peaches,” but how or when the hard husk 
became succulent we cannot tell; not by impregnation, certainly, but in 
all probability it arose from certain conditions in which the original 
abnormal tree was placed, and then culture would probably secure and 
develope the new form. 


SHowine Roses (Zelix Genero).—You must show twelve trusses of 
Roses, a truss being any number of blooms provided they are all grown 
on one stalk. You must not tie several blooms together, or you will be 
disqualified, or ought to be. 

CINERARIAS DisEAsED (Old Subscriber)—Your 
suffering from mildew. 
more air. 

HEATING A SMALL Forcine House (W. S.).—The proposed plan will 
answer if your flue is strong and covered with strong tiles or flags. We 
would make the first half of the flue in the chamber at least brick-on-bed. 
It will not heat so soon, but it will retain heaf. You will also need some 
means for ensuring a moist atmosphere. One ventilator over the door- 
way willnot do. You will want three or four at the apex of the roof, 
however small the openings in winter. The aspect will also be against 
you unless you make your short hip longer, but for Cucumbers it may do. 


TRANSPLANTING MuLperry Trees (E. M. M.).—We would recommend 
you to transplant your Mulberries immediately after the fall of the leaves, 
or when they are being shed. As the roots from the stumps may not be 
very vigorous this season, and tender, try one only, and leaye one for 
next year. 

STRAWBERRIES (Z. Jones).—We recommend Dr. Hogg as a first-class 
variety, of vigorous constitution, large size, and of most excellent quality. 


Prom Leaves InJuRED—Manie Louise Pear (An Amateur).—We be- 
lieve the leaves of your Plums to be in great part destroyed by some 
insect, the tissues seeming to be eaten up. Give them a syringing with 
a decoction of quassia chips, or soft soap and tobacco water. The Marie 
Louise Pear will not grow if grafted on the Quince. It must be double- 
worked on that stock—i.e., some other variety grafted on the Quince first ; 


for instance, Beurré d’Amanlis, and the Marie Louise worked on that. 


Hoya carnosa SEED Sowrne (4 Foreigner).—It is not uncommon for 
the plant to seed in this country, though it is rather unusual for it to do 
Soin a greenhouse. The seed should be sown in a sandy peat soilina 
pot well drained, the soil being mixed with rather small crocks and silver 
sand, so as to keepit open. Care should be taxen to just cover the seed 
with fine soil. Water gently, and place the pot in a bottom heat of about 
75°. Keep the soil moist, but not very wet, otherwise the seeds will 
perish. Continue in the hotbed until the plants are potted-off and 
established in small pots, then remove them to a stove or warm green- 
house. The seedlings you allude to are kept for exchange and for dis- 
tribution to other botanical gardens. 


CoNSERVATORY PuANTs INFESTED wiTH RED SPIDER (7. H. T.).—As 
you cannot use sulphur on the hot-water pipes, we would advise you to 
employ one of the insect-destroying compounds you will see advertised 
in our columns, or you may dip or syringe the plants in a solution of 
2 ozs. of soft soap in a gallon of water; but it must only be applied to 
plants with smooth, not hairy, leaves. A few good syringings with clear 
water are as good as anything for the prevention and destruction of red 
spider. It is not often that Ferns are attacked by red spider, thrips are 
their great enemy. Fumigation with tobacco is the remedy. 


Various (Idem).—The espalier Cherry and Pear trees which have not 
shown a leaf this season we fear are beyond recovery. Those which are 
weak, and have made but little wood, we would manure well or mulch 
with manure as far as the roots extend, and in spring point it in, not 
going so deep, however, as to injure the roots. No time should be lost in 
Sowing Calceolaria and Primula seed to produce plants for flowering 
next spring. We sow Primulas in spring for autumn and winter bloom, 


Cinerarias appear to be 
Dust them with flowers of sulphur, and give 


and in July or August for spring flowering. Calceolaria seed we think 
best sown in July. Pampas Grass after flowering may have the dead 
flower-stalks cut away, but the grass should all be left, as it serves to 
protect the plant. It should not be removed until the plants begin to 
grow again, orin April. The ‘ Portable Orchard” appeared in Nos. 411, 
412, 413, 414, 416, 417, 418, 421, 423, 425, 426, and 498. 

Surptus Frurr (Constant Reader)._Apply to Mrs. Webber & Co., 
Central Avenue, Covent Garden Market, London, W.C. 


Apricots (Hortus Apricot).—Your trees are starved. They are either 
very old or in very poor soil. Manure them well in the autumn by taking 
away the soilin which they are now growing, and filling up the space 
with a mixture of good loam, lime rubbish, and well-rotted manure. 

Ants (Heron).—Mix treacle with arsenic, and spread it thinly on pieces 
of glass or tiles which lie near their haunts. This will soon rid you of 
these pests. You had better allow your Potatoes to remain in the ground 
and give the new crop a chance of ripening. You will be no worse off in 
the end than you are now, and there is no remedy for your present 
difficulty. 

Name or Insect (G. Egerton).—Your caterpillar is that of Sphinx 
Ligustri. 

Names oF Fruits (4 Reader for Profit).—l, Royale Hative; 2, Standard 
of England; 3, Fotheringham. (C. Winn).—We cannot determine the 
name of your Apple. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY FEEDING IN FRANCE. 


WE have spoken previously of the large supply and excellent 
quality of French poultry, in order to show how valuable an 
article of food it supplies to our neighbours. We are now 
enabled to relate, from an official report, in what manner, at 
what cost, and with what profit poultry is fattened in France. 

M. Martin, who resides near the town of Cusset, is the in- 
ventor of a peculiar method of management of poultry, and 
has attracted so much attention to his system, that the Agri- 
cultural Society of Allier appointed a commission to visit and 
report upon his establishment. 

The feeding-house is a large rotunda, situated in the midst 
of a park of ten acres in extent, and on the summit of a tolerably 
elevated hill. In it are three octagonal stands which turn on 


| @ vertical axis; each side of the stand has five perches, and 


each perch receives five birds, or two hundred in all. The 
fowls are divided off from each other by means of small slabs 
of wood placed vertically on the perch, and are secured to the 
latter by means of strips of hide around the feet, leaving their 
heads and wings at full liberty. The feeding is effected in the 
following manner :—The operator has a small seat, which he 
can shift upwards and downwards in order to reach the various 
cages; he takes the head of the fowl opposite to him in his left 
hand, and with his right places in its gullet a small tin nozzle 
which is attached to a flexible tube communicating with a 
reservoir containing the food, so that a touch of the foot on 
a treadle projects the desired quantity into the fowl’s stomach. 
A graduated dial, with a hand in connection with a piston, 
serves to regulate the amount of food according to the age and 
kind of bird, and the degree to which it has been fattened. 
The feeding is performed with great rapidity, an hour being 
sufficient for two hundred birds, or one frame, and the fowls 
seem to enjoy it, looking sharply after any stray drops of food 
that may have fallen within their reach. This food consists of 
barley and maize meal mixed with lard, and reduced with milk 
to almost a liquid state. The fowls are kept scrupulously 
clean, the droppings falling on sloping boards behind the 
perches, and thence towards the centre; every morning cut 
straw is thrown upon it, and the whole is swept into a hole 
near the centre, where it is received in an iron barrow running 
in a channel beneath the frame. When the fowls are ready for 
market, they are placed in a dark but well-ventilated apart- 
ment, and left without food for twenty-four hours; they are 
then suspended by the feet, a cloth is passed round them to 
prevent movement, and a small instrument is introduced into 
the throat so adroitly that they are killed instantaneously. They 
are then plucked, washed, drawn, wrapped up in wet cloths to 
cause them to cool rapidly, and placed on stages that the blood 
may escape freely. From thirty to forty are sent to market 
daily. 

The reports speak highly of all the arrangements made by 
M. Martin, which are the results of many trials, and especially 
those for the radical destruction of the mites which infest all 
fowl-houses. M. Martin patented his system in 1867. The 
fowls fattened under this system have obtained for M. Martin 
several medals, and the Commission is of opinion that they are 
amongst the finest sent to market. As regards the economy of 
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the system, the report takes for basis the cost per day of fatten- 
ing six hundred pullets, aged from three to four months; 
those to which it has been principally applied. The duration 
of the fattening is eighteen days, and one man and woman do 
the whole work, so that the great economy of the plan is easily 
demonstrated. In feeding by hand, one person cannot cram 
more than twenty birds an hour, or thirty at most with the use 
of a funnel, while under the new system two hundred are fed 
in an hour. The bill of costs for one day is thus set forth :— 


Purchase of 33 lean pullets, atan verage cost of 2f.each .. 66f. 0c. 
60 kilogrammes of meal, at 25c. ...... . + 15. 0 
Food for 600 { 80 litres of milk, at lic. ........... . 4650 
2 kilogrammes of lard, 1f. 60c. ... - 3 20 
Wages of 8 man and woman ............-.....- 3 50 
Loss at the rate of 3 pullets per 100 ........... Ee 2hekO, 
Interest on cost of material valued at 2000f.... - 0 40 
Rent of building at 360f. per annum........... ake) 
Paid for plucking, &c., 5c. per head ............. a ak is 
Sundry expenses 9 oO, 
LOLA Sccisislsciccaceesc cece: say £4 0 0 100 25 


This brings the cost of a fattened pullet to a trifle over 
2s. 5d., or 50 per cent. more than the price paid for it originally. 
But there are certain deductions to be made from the expenses 
incurred—sale of feathers, manure, blood, and offal, which 
diminish the cost of a fat pullet to little more than 2s. 3d. To 
form, however, an exact estimate of the cost, it is necessary to 
take weight into account. The ordinary pullet of Allier at the 
age stated weighs 950 grammes (nearly 2,1; Ib. avoirdupois), and, 
when fattened, plucked, and ready for market, 1,123 grammes. 
This brings the cost to 2f. 53c. per kilogramme, or 11d. per lb. 
M. Martin sells his fat pullets at 3f.50c. Better results still 
are said to be obtained with the breeds peculiarly adapted to 
fattening, such as that of La Bresse; pullets of this race 
weighing 2? lbs., and doubling in their weight during the fatten- 
ing. The plan is applicable to other poultry besides pullets. 
Last winter Capons, Ducks, and Turkeys were fattened by the 
same means with success. 

The Commission expresses its surprise at the results achieved, 
especially considering that M. Martin has inaugurated his 
system in a part of the country where no progress has been 
made in the rearing of poultry, and where the breed of fowls 
is not the best adapted for fattening, and it believes that the 
plan may be made the starting point of a radical improvement 
in the rearing of poultry, which hitherto has been little appre- 
ciated, except in certain districts. France exports annually 
eggs to the amount of 18,000,000f. (£720,000), and only im- 
ports one-sixth of that amount, which proves that the climate 
is well adapted for poultry. If establishments like M. Martin’s 
were set up in every department of France, and every district 
of England, they would become perfect manufactories of 
poultry, for the farmers would then always have a market for 
their chickens, as fattened poultry always finds ready pur- 
ehasers. Moreover, the produce in manure would not be un- 
important, for each pullet fattened by M. Martin gives on an 
average 22 lbs. of dry manure, said to be equal to the best 
guano of Peru. Another great point is the health of the 
breeders as well as of the fowls. Poultry fattened by hand is 
generally kept in narrow cages, often in barrels, without a 
proper supply of pure air; and in the midst of all the filth, the 
persons who feed them tie three of the unfortunate birds to- 
gether by the legs, and then cram them alternately with fifteen 
or twenty balls of food in spite of their violent struggles ; and 
it is surprising how the feeders themselves live in the vitiated 
air around them. 

In M. Martin’s system the fowls are always surrounded by 
pure air, everything is kept scrupulously clean, washed, and 
disinfected by means of sulphate of iron; the birds suffer in no 
way from the mode of feeding, and are almost invariably 
healthy, and the feeders have but little to do. It has been pro- 
posed to set up a model feeding establishment in the gardens 
of the Acclimatisation Society in the Bois de Boulogne. 

There is little doubt that many supplies of food are capable 
of great extension, and that poultry, whether reared naturally 
with the aid of houses on wheels, or on Martin’s system, offers 
to farmers and others a fair prospect of remunerative occu- 
pation. Perhaps in time we may see realised the hope of 

Henri of Navarre, that every peasant should have a fowl for 
dinner on Sundays.—(Food Journal.) 


DURHAM COUNTY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue Poultry Show in connection with the Durham County Agricul- 
tural Society’s Exhibition was held on the 9th inst. at Sunderland. 
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It was the Society’s twenty-seventh meeting, but the first on which 
poultry was introduced. The Show was quite a success, and most of 
the classes were well represented. Turner’s pens were used, and every 
care was taken of the birds by the Committee. 

Of Dorkings and Cochins there was only a small entry; of Spanish 
there were nine pens, but most of them were in the moult; the prize 
Brahmas were good. There were nine pens of Red Game in the adult 
class; the first-prize Brown Red was a splendid bird, and in good 
condition ; the Black Red second-prize bird was also very good, but 
a little out of condition. There were ten pens of Spangled Hamburghs, 
some of them of great merit; the same may be said of the Pencilled 
Hamburghs. The Polands mustered nine pens, but many of them 
were not so good as we should have liked to have seen. There were 
eleven pens of Red Game chickens, some of them very promising, but 
a httle too young for the exhibition pen. Of Hamburgh chickens there 
were eleven pens, and in the ‘‘ Any other variety’’ class eighteen pens, 
some of them of first-rate character. The cup for the best pen went 
to an excellent pen of Brahma chickens in this class. There were 
eighteen pens of adult Red Game Bantams, and twenty-one pens of 
chickens. The cup was awarded to a very good pen in this class. 


Dorgres (Any variety).—1, J. White, Warlaby, Northallerton (Grey) 
Cocutys (Any variety).—l and 2, G. H. Proctor, Durham (Buff and White). 
SpanisH (Any variety)—1l, G. Holmes, Great Driffield. 2, W. Elliott, Bishop 
Auckland. he, W. Bearpark. Braumas (Any variety).—l, E. Leech, Rochdale. 
2, J. Stalker, WestSleekburn. hc, G.Todd, Bishopwearmeuth. GamE.—Black- 
breasted or other Reds.—1, T. Robson, Bishop Auckland. 2, J. Brough, Carlisle. 
he, W. Rodgers, Bishopwearmouth; Buglass & Williamson, Durham. Any 
other Variety—1 and 2, J. Robson (Duckwings). Chickens.—1, J. Dixon. 
2, J. Hardy. he, T. Dent, Sunderland; W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple. 
Hamepurcus.—Gold and Silver-spangled.—1, H. Pickles, jun., Earby, Skipton. 
2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple. hc, H. Pickles, jun.; W. Whitiield, Hetton 
Station; G. Holmes, Great Driffield. Gold and Silveruenceued—T and 2, H. 
Pickles, jun. he, W.Haill; W. Bearpark. Chickens (Any variety).—1 and2, H. 
Pickles, jun. he, C. Armstrong, Bedlington (Silver-pencilled); J. Brown & Co., 
Water Works (Silver-pencilled). Pontanps (Any var ety).—1, J. Brown (Silver). 
2, H. Pickles. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, R. Loft, Woodmansey (Sultans). 2, R. 
Hawkins, Seaham (Malays). Chickens.—Cup, E. Leech. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 
(Polands). he, J. J. Waller, Kendal (Coloured Dorkings); T. W. L. Hind, 
Kendal (Dorkings); J. White, Warlaby (Grey Dorkings); G. H. Proctor (White 
Cochins). c, W. Bearpark; E. Brown (Spanish). GurmNnea Fow. (Any variety). 
—1,G. Todd. 2,J. S. Challoner, Benwell Lodge. hc, H. Forest, Durham; T. 
C. Harrison, Hull. Turkeys.—l, E. Leech. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—li, W. Stone- 
house, Whitby. 2, E. Leech. Any other Variety—1, E. Leech. 2, Rev. J. G. 
Milner, Bellerby (Rouen). ¢, Rev. J. G. Milner (Rouen Ducklings); T. C. 
2, G. H. Procter 
(Buff Cochins). Bantams.—Game (Black-breasted and other Reds).—1, D. 
Hunter, Nile Street (Black Reds). 2, W. Grey, Tow Law (Black Reds). he, W- 
Rodgers (Brown Reds); T. Wigham, Sunderland (Black Reds). Chickens— 


| Cup, T. Clark (Black Reds). 2, D. Hunter. he, F. Steel, Halifax (Brown Reds); 


T. Clark (Black Reds). Any other Colour.—1, J. Ferry (Duckwings). J. 
Hurrell (Duckwings). hc, Buglass & Williamson (Lemon Piles). Any ot 
variety.—1, S. & R. Ashton, Mottram (Black). 2. R. Youll (Black Rose-combs). 
he, W. Dixon, Bishopwearmouth (Black Rose-combs). Chickens.—l, S. & K. 
Ashton (Black Rose-combs). 2, T. C. Harrison, Hull. 


Mr. James Dixon, of Bradford, was the Judge. 


LISKEARD POULTRY SHOW. 


THE second annual Poultry Show held at Liskeard on the 4th inst. 
was a great success, the entries having been three times as many as 
last year’s, and some of the birds, especially in the Dorking and Game 
classes, being of high merit. The cup given for the best pen of Game 
was won by Mr. J. H. Reynolds, of Redruth, closely pressed by Mr. J. 
Jeken. A noted local breeder of Game fowl exhibited some fine birds 
in each of the Game classes, notably some Henny and Tassell chickens, 
said to be the purest strains of those scarce breeds, but being on the 
Committee he withdrew them from competition. Exhibitors visiting 
the Show were pleased with the care and attention given the birds 
by the Committee. 


Game.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—1 and Cup, J. H. Reynolds, Red 
ruth. 2,J. Jeken. 3, J. Beard, St. Blazey. Duckwings and other Greys and 
Blues.—1, J. Hancock, Liskeard (Silver-Grey). 2, J. H. Reynolds (Black). 
8, Withheld. Tassells, Hennies, and any White-legged Variety.—i, W. Kenrick, 
Menheniott (Tassells). 2, G. Martin, Devonport. Extra 2, J. H. Reynolds 
(Hennies). 8, H. Roberts, St. Cleer (Hennies). Matays.—l, J. Toll, Menheniott. 
9, C. White, Liskeard. 3, J. Bone, Liskeard. Dorxrxcs.—l and 2, E. Burton, 
Truro. 3, J. H. Nickolls, Lostwithiel. SpanisH.—l, S. R. Harris, St. Day. 2, Mrs. 
Smith. 3,J.H.Nickolls. Cocuixs.—1, W. Humphreys, Liskeard. 2, J. Long, 
Plymouth. 3. F. Brewer, Lostwithiel. Branmas.—l, Mrs. Smith. 2, J.Beard. 
8, J. H. Nickolls. Potanps.—l and 2, J. Beard. 3, Miss Webber, Exeter. Hax- 
BURGHS. — Pencilled. —1 and 2, S. R. Harris. 3, R. Courtney, Liskeard. 
Spangled.—i and 2, S. R. Harris. 8, J. Roberts, Menheniott. Bantrams—L Cc. 
White. 2, Miss Webber. 3, S.R.Harris. ANy OTHER VARIETY.—l, J. Nickolis 
(Black Hamburghs). 2, S. R. Harris (Minorcas). 3, F. Brewer Minorcas). 
SELLING Cxrass.—l, J. S. Anear, Truro (Golden-pencilled Hamburghs). 2, W- 
Tolland, Liskeard (Crested Polands). 3, J. Hancock (Game Hennies). Ducss. 
—1, J. E. Hawken, Lostwithiel (Aylesburies). 2, E. Burton (Rouen). Extra 
2, Miss Webber (Mandarin). 8,S.R. Harris. GEESE.—1, T. Burrows, St Cleer. 
2, S. Bone, Liskeard. TurKeys.—l, Mrs. Smith. 2, Withheld. 


PicEons.—Carriers.—1, E. Burton. 2, S. Richards, Truro. Tumblers—l, E. 
Burton. 2, A. Bailey, Liskeard. Jacobins.—1, W. C. Herring, Menheniott. 
2, Mrs. Lander, Menheniott. Fantails—l,S. Richards. 2, J. Oliver, Liskeard. 
Common.—l, E.Burton. 2,8. Richards. 


Mr. Leeworthy, of Barnstaple, was the Judge. 


BLACKPOOL POULTRY SHOW. 
Tue following awards were made at this Show, held on the 10th and 
11th inst. 


Doreies.—Grey.—l, T. Briden. 2,J. Robinson. White.—1 and 2, J. Robm- 
son. Cock.—1,J. Robinson. Brawais—i,J. H. Pickles. 2,J. Watts. SPANISH. 
—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, H. Beldon, Bingley. GaME.—l and 2, C. W. Brierley 
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Middleton. Cock.—1 and 2, C. W. Brierley. Cooutns.—l, T. Stretch. 2, H. 
Green. Hampurocus.—Golden-pencilled.—1, H. Beldon. 2, B. Bee. Silver. 
pencilled.—1, J. Robinson. 2, H. Beldon. Golden-spangled.—i, J. Robinson, 
2, H. Beldon. Silver-spangled.—i, G.&J. Duckworth. 2,H.Beldon. Black.— 
1, C. Sidgwick, weigleys 2, H. Beldon. Banrams.—l, J. Watts. 2,G. Anderton. 
CreveE-Cevrs.—l, H. Beldon. 2, E. Cross. Hovupans.—l, H. Beldon. 2, J. 
Robinson. ANY OTHER VaRretTy—l, J. Watts. 2, H. Beldon. GrEEsE.—1, M. 
Seamons, Aylesbury. 2,S.H.Stott. Ducxs—Aylesbury.—l, M.Seamons. 2, J. 
Robinson. Ducklings.—1, E. Leech, Rochdale. 2,M.Seamons. Rouwen.—l, T. 
Wakefield. 2,J. J. Waller. Ducklings—1, J. J. Waller. 2, T. Wakefield. 
Black.—1, S. Burn. 2,J. Robinson. Any other Variety.—1, H. B. Smith. 2, 8. 
H. Stott. Ducklings.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, S. Burn. TURKEYS.—l and 2, B. 


CHICKENS. ! 

Dorxine.—Grey.—l, T. Briden. 2, J. Watts. White.—1 and 2, J. Robinson. 
Gamr.—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, T. Wareing. Cocurns.—1 and 2, C. Sidgwick. 
Hameurces.—Golden-pencilled.—1, H. Beldon. 2, B. Bee. Silver-pencilled.— 
1,H.Beldon. 2,J. Robinson. Golden-spangled.—l and 2, E. Brierley. Silver- 

mgled.—1, G. & J. Duckworth. 2,H.Beldon. Banrams.—l,H.'Beldon. 2,B. 
GEESE,.—1, E. Leech, 2, W. Brierley. 


WHITBY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue following are the awards at this Show, held on the 11th inst. :— 


Dorxinc.—1, J. White, Warlaby. 2, G. Holmes, Driffield. Chickens.—l, J- 
White. 2, W. English, Pickering. SpanisH.—l, G. Holmes. 2, W. Elliott, 
Bishop Auckland. Chickens.—1, H. Beldon. 2, J. B. Stephenson. GamME.— 
Black-breasted or other Reds—1, H. M. Julian, Hull. 2, T. Robson, Bisho 
Auckland. <Any other Variety—l, H. M. Julian. 2, J. Robson (Duckwing). 
Chickens.—1, T. Blackburn, jun., Broughton. 2, W.Sleightholm, Ugglebarnby. 
Cocuin-Cuina.—l, J. Sichel, Cheshire. 2, J. Booth, Lythe. c, G. Speedy, 
Whitby. Chickens—1, J. Dove, Northampton. 2, T. H. Readman. ic, G. 
Holmes. c, W.G. Purdon, Driffield. Brandma Poorra.—l, E. Leech, Rochdale. 
2. W. Whiteley. hc, E. Corney, Whitby; H. Beldon; W. Newton, Whitby. 
Chickens.—l, E. Leech. 2,J.Sichel. he, W. Stonehouse. FRENcH.—1, H. Beldon, 
2, J. J. Malden (Créve-Ceur). he, W.G.Purdon. c, T. Percival (Créve-Ceur). 
Hampurcu.—Golden-spangled.—l, H. Beldon. 2, G. Holmes. he, H. Pickles, 
jun., Earby; G. Garbutt, Sinnington. Silver-spangled—1, H. Pickles, jun. 
2, H. Beldon. he, G. Holmes. Gold or Silver-spangled Chickens.—1, H. Beldon 
(Silver). 2, H. Pickles, jun. Golden-pencilled—i, G. Holmes. 2, H. Pickles, 
jun. hc, H.Beldon. Silver-pencilled—1, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. he, G. 
Holmes. Gold or Silver-pencilled Chickens.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, Rev. R. A. 
White. he,J. Webster. c,H.Beldon (Silver). Game Banram.—l, G. Holmes. 
2, T. Blackburn, jun. 8, W. F. Entwisle, Cleckheaton. Bantam (Any other 
variety).—l, H. Beldon. 2, T. Tinley, Whitby. ANY OTHER Varrety.—l and 
2, H. Beldon, Bingley (Poland). 8, R. Loft, Beverley. he, T. H. Welburn 
(Java Fowls); H. Pickles (Silver Poland). Ducxs.—Black East Indian.—1 and 
2.8. Burn. Aylesbury.—l and he, W. Stonehouse. 2, E. Leech. c, J. Dove. 
Rouen.—1, G. Garbutt. 2, E. Leech. Any other Variety.—1, S. Burn (Mandarins). 
2, W. English. GrEErsE.—l, E. Leech. 2, Rev. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet. hc, J. 
Wilkinson. Goslings.—l, G. R. Young. 2, J. Wilkinson. he, G. Richardson, 
Ugeglebarnby. TurkeEy.—l, E. Leech. 2, Rev. G. Hustler. fic, G. R. Young. 
Poults.—1 and he, Mrs. Ward, Banniel Flat. 2,G. R. Young. SELLING Chass. 
—land 2, W. English. hc, W. Dickinson, Lythe (Créve-Cour); W. English. 


c, C. Banberry. 
DISTRICT PRIZES. 

DorxinG, SpanisH, CocHIn, BRaHMA, OR CREVE-C@uR.—Chickens.—Cup, T. 
H. Readman (Cochin). he, £. Corney (Brahma), c, W. Stonehouse (Heeuren 
ANY OTHER VarieTy.—Chickens. — Cup, J. Webster (Golden-pencilled Ham- 
burghs). hc, C. Clarkson (Game). c, T. H. Readman (Silver-pencilled Ham- 
burghs), Ducks, GEESE, oR TuRKEYs.—Young Birds.—Cup, 8. Burn (Black 
Ducks). hc, W. Stonehouse (Aylesbury). c, J. Wilkinson (Geese). 


PIGEONS. 

PovutEer.—1, E. Horner, Harewood. 2,J. Hawley, Bingley. TumBLer.—l, E 
Horner. 2, I. Garbutt, Farndale. Carrter—l, E. Horner. 2, W. Campey, 
Beverley. hc, W. Taylor, Stanhope Mill; J. F. While, Birmingham. Fanram. 
—1, J. F. Loversidge. 2,E. Horner. Jacoprn.—l and 2, E. Horner. hc, R. Wilson. 
TrRumPETER.—1, E. Horner. 2,R. Wilson. Bars.—l and2, E. Horner. he, H. 
Yardley. ANY OTHER VaRieTy.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner. hc, Dr. Alex- 
ander, Castleton (Owls). SELLING CLass.—l and 2, E. Horner. c,J. Cundale. 


JupGEs.—Mr. James Dixon, Bradford; Mr. Harry Adams, Beverley, 


STROUD POULTRY SHOW. 


THE meeting on the 10th, 11th, and 12th inst., was the first of 
the kind ever held in Stroud, and under the management of a most 
energetic Committee it was certainly one of the best first shows we 
ever met with. Saving a slight mistake in the classification of the 
Hamburghs in the prize schedule, the arrangements were as faultless 
as could have emanated from the most practised managers. The tent 
was spacious and well ventilated ; the pens the well-known ones of Mr. 
Billott, of Southampton ; and in the matter of feeding, if error existed 
it was rather on the side of over-attention than of neglect. All this, 
coupled with the finest weather, brought together a host of visitors, 
and the success of the Show must have been very great. 

Grey Dorkings were especially good classes, but, as might be antici- 
pated, mostly much out of condition. Spanish were in strong force, 
some of the best birds in the kingdom competing; and it is worthy of 
especial note Mr. E. Jones’s cup pen was, even thus late in the season, 
in point of condition equal to birds of early spring time. A remark- 
ably good collection of Cochins was on view, and the good quality of 
the Game classes is equally worthy of record. Of Hamburghs the 
Spangled varicties took precedence in all cases, as by an oversight in 
the prize list they had to compete with the Pencilled breeds, the latter, 
as will be expected, showing just now in very faded feather. The 
Game Bantam class was perhaps the worst represented of any. Ayles- 
bury Ducks were faultless, and in this class, as in Geese, Mr. Fowler, 
of Aylesbury, held undisputed sway. This gentleman’s wonderfully 
woll-shown pen of Geese took the victuallers’ silver cup, being the prize 
of highest value in the schedule for the best pen of any variety of 
poultry exhibited. In the “Variety” Duck class Buenos Ayrean, 
shown by Mr. Saunders Sainsbury, took the first prize, and a pen of 
good Carolinas the second position. 

The Pigeons were well worthy of a close inspection. Carriers 
thronghout were extraordinary, though many pens were badly matched 
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—viz., a really unexceptionable and a middling bird together. Pouters 
were as good as can be generally met with at our best shows, and toa 
remarkably good Blue pair of this variety the Pigeon silver cup was 
awarded. 


Dorxines (Any variety).—l and Cup, J. Martin, Worcester. 2, F. Parlett, 
Great Baddow. 3andc,L. Patten. hc, Rev. A. Kingscote; J. Lewry, Bolney 
Cockfield; M. Putney, Dorking; Hon. H. Fitzwilliam. Branmas —Dark.—land 
Cup, G. F. Whitehouse, Birmingham. 2, Hon. Miss Douglas Pennant, Penrhyn 
Castle, Bangor. 3, J. Stalker. c, J. Sichel, Timperley; W. A. Taylor, Man- 
chester; H. Lingwood, Creeting. Light.—1, H. Dowsett. 2 and 8, J. Pares, 
Postford. Cocuins.—Cinnamon and Buff.—1, 2, and Cup, J. Cattell, Birmingham. 
8, W. P. Rylands. hc, W.A. Taylor. c, Mrs. Allsopp, Hindlip Hall. Brown or 
Partridge.—l, E. Tudman, Whitchurch. 2, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 8, W. A. 
Taylor. he, J. Stephens, Walsall. SpanisH.—l and Cup, E. Jones, Clifton, 
Bristol. 2, F.C. Nicholas. 8, T. Barmfield, Clifton. hce,— Barry, Totterdown ; 
G. Tonkin, Bristol; — Allsopp. c, Hon. Miss Douglas Pennant; R. Barrett, 
Stroud. Gamr.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—1 and Cup, Duke of Suther- 
land, Trentham. 2,J. Laming, Spalding. 8,S. Matthew, Stowmarket. he, RB. 
Serimminger, Pailton, Lutterworth. c, G. Thomas. Duckwings and other 
Greys and Blues.—1, H. M. Julian, Hull. 2 and 3,S. Matthew, Suffolk. he, J. 
Laming. c,G. S. Cruwys, Cruwys Morchard. Hampurous.—Silver-pencilled 
or Spangled.—1 and Cup, H. Beldon, Bingley. 2 and 8, Duke of Sutherland. 
Golden-pencilled or Spangled.—1 and_c, Duke of Sutherland. 2, J. Newton, 
Silsden, Leeds. 8, C. Bloodworth. hc, Miss C. E. Palmer. PorisH.—l, J. 
Hinton, Warminster. 2, H. Beldon. 8, Miss E. Webber, Exeter. FRENCH 
Fowus.—l, H. Wyndham. 2, Hon. C. Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Woodhouse. 
3, Mrs. Smith. ‘ce, J. K. Fowler; Mrs. J, Pattison. Any Varrtety.—l, Duke of 
Sutherland. 2, J. Sichel. 38, Mrs. Burrell, Ipswich. hc, F. Brewer. c, F. 
Wilton ; J. Hinton; Mason & Walker, Denton. Game Banrams (Any variety). 
—1, T. Dyson, Halifax. 2, J. Norris, Callowell, Stroud. 8, E. S. Cornwall, 
Wotton-under-Edge. c, Miss M. Webber, Exeter. Bantams (Any other 
variety).—1, Rev. G. S. Cruwys. 2, Rev. F. Cooper, Ampney Crucis. 3, W. Mas- 
land. SryGLE Cooxs.—l, J. Martin. 2, H. Stephens. 3,J. H. Dawes. he, G. 
Dingley. c, E. Brown; G. Tonkin; J. Laming, Spalding (2); J. Bloodworth; 
Duke of Sutherland; H. Yardley, Birmingham. Ducks.—dylesbury.—1 and 
2, J. K. Fowler. he, Mrs. Burrell. c, J. W. Webb, Stroud; D. Lane. Rowen.— 
land 2, W. Stephens. he. G. Hanks; J. K. Fowler; J. Maggs, Tetbury. Any 
other Variety—1 and c, G. S. Sainsbury, Devizes. 2, G. S. Cruwys. GEESE 
(Any variety)—1 and Cup, J. K. Fowler. 2,G. Hanks. he, J. Pares, Postford. 
Turkeys (Any variety).—l, Rev. N. J. Ridley, Hollington House, Newbury. 
2, Miss Godsell. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrrers (Any variety).—l, H. Yardley. 2, R. Fulton. he, R. Fulton; J.C. 
Ord. c, H. Yardley; J. F. While, Birmingham. PourrErs.—l, 2, hc, and Cup, 
R. Fulton, Deptford. c, H. Yardley. TumBiers.— Almond.—l and he, R. 
Fulton. 2, P.H. Jones, Fulham. Any variety except Almonds,—1, 2, and he, R. 
Fulton. c,S.A. Wyllie, East Moulsey; J. Elgar; P.H. Jones. Runts.—l, P. 
H. Jones, 2, H. Yardley. he, S. A. Wyllie. Fanrams.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. 
Walker. he, J. Walker; J. Milward. c, P. H. Jones. ANY OTHER VARIETY.— 
1, R. Fulton, 2,8. A. Wyllie. he, S.A. Wyllie; P. H. Jones; F. G. Phillips; G. 
Gregory. c, H. Yardley (2); C. Stephens, Ebley; E. T. Dew, Weston-super- 
Mare; S.A. Wyllie; T. A. Dean (2); W. Stephens. 

The Judges for poultry were the Rev. G. Hodson, of North Pether- 
ton, and Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham ; the Judge for Pigeons, 


Mr. Tegetmeier, of London. 


THE HONEY SEASON, &c. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ Urrennace,” would be pleased to 
know the average of my hives, ‘all told.” I can only tell him 
that I have in my home apiary fourteen stocks of Ligurians, 
and in another apiary, about two miles distant, I have eighteen 
other stocks; all with the exception of three, are in frame 
hives. The latter apiary consists principally of black or 
English bees. The bees in each apiary have been pretty freely 
experimented upon, for the purpose of making notes on or to 
refute certain statements lately put forth, the result of which 
will appear in another bee book at no distant period ; and there 
is no question but this has been one of the most favourable 
seasons for my purpose. I have raised queens from Ligurian 
brood comb in eleven days, and worker brood has come forth 
in nineteen days from the eggs being deposited in the cells, 
and to-day I have examined a stock which has been thirteen 
days raising aqueen. I saw her this morning running wildly 
over the cells; she was rather small, but well marked, and I 
shall anxiously watch her leaving the hive for her wedding 
trip, as IE have done that of several other Ligurian queens 
which I have reared this season, and probably I may report the 
result. : 

It may be of interest to some of your readers to know that 
on May 21st I received a swarm of Ligurians, imported from 
their native Alps, which I at once transferred into a thirteen- 
frame hive. This swarm went to work in good earnest, and on 
July 11th had so far filled the whole of the frames as to induce 
me to form from it two artificial swarms. I did it thus—viz., 
I took four of the combs, which I put into a ten-frame hive, 
five of the combs (with the bees of course) I put into another 
hive of the same kind, and left the queen (I think one of the 
largest and finest queens I ever saw) ‘‘at home” with the four 
combs remaining, and on the 22nd of July each division or 
artificial colony had raised for itself a beautiful queen, which 
I have since found on examination to have proved fertile. 

I cannot now give the average produce of my hives ‘‘all 
told,” good and bad, having never weighed any, except the par- 
ticular hive referred to in my previous communication, for I 
have found that experiments on my Ligurians in my home 
apiary have occupied so much of my time, that I have been 
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compelled to let my black bees take their chance until the end 
of September, at which time I hope to exchange the queens for 
pure imported Italians to reign in their stead. 

I shall be interested to see the account of all ‘‘ Urrennacn’s ” 
hives, good and bad, and I may state that most of the out- 
side combs which I have taken already will bear comparison 
with those usually taken from ‘‘ supers.” 

In reference to the Rey. G. Raynor’s communication, I may 
just remark that I much question whether the queen is ever 
impregnated inside the hive, as my experience teaches me that 
impregnation always takes place outside the hive and ‘‘on 
the wing ;” and I am also of opinion that the queen is generally 
impregnated prior to her leaving the hive with a swarm, in 
which case her progeny would not be affected by her being placed 
amongst an apiary of black bees.—SupBury. 


[It is only first swarms that can be expected to remain pure, 
as these are usually, although not always, accompanied by the 
old queen. After-swarms have only virgin queens. | 


Cononet F.C. Hassarp, R.E.—The lovers of poultry will 
learn with regret that this gentleman has been ordered home, 
and will soon have reached England. Few who had any acquaint- 
ance with the Colonel will deny that to his individual efforts 
during his stay in Canada, especially in Toronto, is owing much of 
the improvement in the culture of pure-bred poultry which has 
recently become so visible in this country. As a poultry and 
Pigeon fancier he had in Canada no equal, while to his thorough 
acquaintance with the rules of English poultry clubs, and his 
superior knowledge of poultry, much of the recent improve- 
ment in poultry judging at our shows is to be attributed. With 
him originated the inception of a poultry! club in Ontario. 
He communicated his views on the subject to a few fanciers, 
who aided him in the formation of a society, the benefits of 
which to poultry-breeders is a recognised fact.—(Canadian 
Poultry Chronicle.) 


THE VINEGAR PLANT. 


In answer to inquiries as to where this strange production 
may be purchased or procured, I may state that it is never 
offered for sale, but may be easily obtained by the following 
means. Leave a little vinegar in a small bottle to become stale 
(during hot close weather is best), till a film appears on the 
surface. This film is the spawn or mycelium of a species of 
mildew, and is the incipient state of the Vinegar Plant proper. 
Tf a few fragments of coarse brown sugar be now added it will 
somewhat aid its growth; but when the film has attained the 
thickness of parchment it is ready for transfer to syrup, where 
it soon becomes the housewife’s normal Vinegar Plant. 

Procure a large jar or bottle, and to two quarts of boiling water 
add half a pound of treacle and half a pound of the commonest 
brown sugar; stir well together, and when cool transfer the 
film from the surface of the vinegar to the surface of the syrup; 
cover up to exclude air, and keepin a warm cupboard. This 
film will now rapidly grow and form a thick, slippery, gelatinous 
mass all over the surface of the syrup, and in the course of gix 
weeks or so the liquid will be changed to excellent vinegar. 
The Vinegar Plant can now be taken and divided into layers, 
or cut up into fragments, each piece of which, if placed upon 
fresh syrup, will rapidly grow and change the liquor into vine- 
gar. The vinegar should be allowed to settle, and be strained 
before it is used.—W. G. S. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Booxs (John Choyee).—The “ Poultry-Keeper’s Manual,” published at 
our office, is the best book on the subject, and can be forwarded free by 
post for 7s. 1 d. (G. Lee).—“My Bee Book,” by the Rey. W. C. Cotton, 
is an interesting and instructive work, but the fact of its having been 
written nearly thirty years ago is sufficient to prove that it is not suited 
to the instruction of even a novice in the modern system of scientific 
bee-keeping. 

CANKER IN PicEons (Nonplussed).—Diseases of the throat have this 
dry weather been wonderfully common, both with the human subject and 
with Pigeons, as if the very intense and lengthened dryness of the atmo- 
sphere acted as the reverse so frequently does. Try a strong solution of 
alum, applied with a feather twice a-day. Thirty years’ experience in 
Pigeon-keeping convinces us that these birds will bear almost any amount 
of heat in their loft, but cannot bear any draught. Vary their food, 
giving peas now for a time. 

Roup in PieEons (W. M.).—See what we have said above concerning 
heat and cold for Pigeons. Perhaps you yentilate overmuch, in other 
words, put the birds at night in a constant draught. Try a dose or two 
of charcoal powder, or a dose of carbonate of soda, or a pinch of alum; 
all these have been known to cure roup: 


PIGEONS NoT BREEDING (J. N. B.).—Baldpated Tumblers are such ex- 


cellent breeders, that, supposing your birds are of the opposite sexes, we 
can conceive Do reason for their barrenness, except old age. 


Hivyinc A Swarm or BEES SETTLED IN A Roor (J. M.).—You require 
skilled assistance to enable you to secure the swarm, which can only be 
done by opening the roof, and thus obtaining access to the space occupied 
by the bees. 

BEE Hives aT LIskEARD PouLttry SHow.—Mr. W. J. Pettitt, of Dover, 
was awarded the silyer medal for the best bee hive for cottagers’ use at 
this show. 


Frame Hives (James Hall, Kedington).—We have no knowledge of the 
hive to which you refer beyond what we can glean from the handbill, but 
we may confess to not being very favourably impressed with it. If you 
wish for a moveable comb hive we should recommend the one named 
after Mr. Woodbury. 


Oax StmnEWworm (——).—The following reply is from Dr. Wallace, of 
Colchester :—“ The culture of the Yama Mai (Japan Oak) Silkworm in 
this country is not yet successfully introduced. Many haye failed in 
Great Britain and Europe; nevertheless, there are several exceptions. 
In 1469, a German Baron obtained 27,000 cocoons, and others have like- 
wise succeeded in yarious parts of the Continent. In England several 
gentlemen have reared this insect, more especially in the western and 
midland districts; but in the southern and eastern districts nearly all 
attempts have failed. I believe the cause of failure to be the exposure 
of the caterpillar to too dry an atmosphere. In a cool moist climate 
success has been obtained. I know of at least one hundred cocoons this 
year raised by three individuals. Correspondents in Japan have promised 
to send me full details of the mode they practised of rearing this valuable 
insect, and also some particulars of the climatal influences. Bombyx Mori 
culture on light soils and in such seasons as the present is highly suc- 
cessful in our southern and eastern districts.” 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending Augusé 16th. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER, n 
Dare. Air. Earth. Wind. | Rain 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft.| oft. 
Wed... 10 | 30.071 | 29.906 76 52 67 62 N. 16 
Thurs.. 11 | 80.099 | 30.084 | 78 50 73 62 N. 00 
Fri.. .. 12 | 80.159 | 30.106 82 56 68 62 N.E. .00 
Sat.... 13 | 30.182 | 30.162 79 52 70 63 E. .00 
Sun. .. 14 | 30.189 | 30.050 73 59 66 63 E. -00 
Mon... 15 ;| 29.987 | 29911 70 48 69 62 E. “00 
Tues. .16 | 30,012 | 29.995 75 42 63 61 N.E. | .00 
Mean..| 80.099 | 30.031 | 76.14 | 50.57 | 68.00 | 62.14; .. 0.16 


10.—Fine, cloudy ; showery; clear and very fine. 
11.—Cloudy bui fine ; cloudy; very fine, clear. 
12.—Very fine; exceedingly fine; clear and fine. 
13.—Overcast; very fine; cloudy but fine. 
14.—Fine; overcast; densely overcast. 
15.—Densely overcast; clear and fine at night. 
16.—Densely overcast; fine; clear at night. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Avtcust 17. 


Tue markets have been less active during the week, and the demand 
in the provinces has also slackened as they become supplied from their 
own localities, so that a reduction in prices has taken place. Hothouse 
produce is more than sufficient for the trade. Peaches and Nectarines of 
good quality are being offered from the open walls, and range from 3s. to 


6s. per dozen. Plums of all descriptions are very abundant. In the 

| Potato trade in all its branches a fair amount of business is done, 
FRUIT. 

8.d. 8s. d s.d. s.d 

1 Oto02 0O| Maulberries 0 9to0 0 

10 3 0| Nectarines 36 109 

- 0 6 1 O} Oranges.. 00 14 6 

0 0 O 0} Peaches 50 PO 

2 0 4 OQ} Pears, kitchen 000600 

do. 3 0 50 dessert... $8340 

oo WO!) G0 26 50 

omONe Sh sed 0 80 50 

: ib 0 9 10 -* 00 00 

Gooseberries......quart 0 0 0 0} Raspberries 06 10 

Grapes, Hothouse.... Ib. 2 0 6 0| Strawberries . «1b. 00 00 

Lemons....... 8 0 14 0| Walnuts... -bushel10 0 16 0 

Melons...scsseesss 10 £0 Occcececcceceee 100 10 2 0 

VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes ........+. d0Z. 


a 
° 

oa 

° 


Asparagus ........ #100 
Beans, Kidney ..j sieve. 4 0 6 0| Mushrooms...... 

Broad........ bushel 
Beet, Red..... .-doz. 5 
Broccoli..... . bundle pickling. 
Brussels Sprouts..}sieve Parsley..... 

- d Parsnips.. 
Peas .... 


Shallots 
Spinach .. 
: Tomatoes 
HOLDS. sleacesees i 
Horseradish ..,, bundle 


Turnips 
Vegetable Marrows..doz, 


WOSCCHNOOMISCOHOOCHNOROW! 
SCHOMMOOMOMORODOOSSOSS™ 
AOSCCOMHANAOONOOWOROAM 
ecooeososescomecooessooom 
DOM MCOSSOMOHODOROOHOM 
SONROOMOOSSCOASOOHPONOR mE 
COOH SSOSCOSCORUMHEHOODSRWS? 
SCNNDDOMOSCSOOROSOMNSS SOON 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day " | Average Tempera-| Rainin| son Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| ,Clock | Day 
aa moe AUGUST 25—31, 1870. ture near London. |, wae Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. pctore voor 
4 | Day. |Night.| Mean.) Days. |m. h.|m. b.|_m. h.| m. h.| Days. | m. 8. 
25 Tu | Newcastle-under-Lyme Horticultural Show. 74.1 | 49.7 | 61.9 16 2af5 laf7 | 50 af 2 | 41 af6 28 57, 15237; 
26 F | 72.5 | 48.4 | 60.1 15 3) 35.1259" 67/75) 4/12 7 @ 1 40 | 238 
27 |S 73.3 | 491 | 612] 19 5 5/57 6124 5/39 7 1 1 23 | 289 
28 | Sun | 11 SunpAy AFTER TRINITY. 72.7 | 49.7 | 61.2 19 7 5/55 6/46 6|8 8 2 1 6} 240 
29 M f | 71.2 | 47.6 | 59.4 16 Sear5) | 538) 6 | 7 8/25 8 3 0 49 | 241 
80 Tu Banbury and DaventryHorticultural Shows.; 74.5 | 48.2 | 61.3 11 ly 5] 51 6/30 9/49 8 4 0 381) 242 
31 Ww Glamorganshire Horticultural Show. 71.5 | 47.4 | 59.4 | 17 12 5/|49 6)51 10 | 163) 5 0 12] 243 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 72.8°, and its night 


temperature 48.6°. 
| 1.92 inch. 


The greatest heat was 89°, on the 25th, 1859; and the lowest cold 31°, on the 96th, 1861. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


AMONGST MR. LAXTON’S PEAS. 


ROM London the Great Northern Railway 
takes us to Stamford, or ought to have done so 
if the great lord of Burghley had not willed 
it otherwise. Now it leaves us at Essendine, 
a few miles distant, and from thence we are 
the passengers of the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Exeter. 
the old coaching days, and is now a very 


and bells. 
Peterborough now is—a brisk and busy centre of railway 


communication, had not the lord of the soil prevented the | 


passing of the great railway near his portals. As it is, 
Stamford stands still; Stamford wants brushing up. It 
was not, however, to see the town that I went there, but 
the greatest man in Stamford, horticulturally speaking— 
Mr. Laxton, well known as a great horticulturist, as a 
successful introducer of new Peas—Peas, too, of a most 
wonderful character. 

What an advance amongst our Peas during the last ten 
or twelve years! Our Pea lists, no doubt, are too long 
already, and if we are to believe all that is said of them, 
they possess all the requirements wanted, and are every 
year becoming earlier and superior. The greater portion, 
however, of these so-called new varieties are merely se- 
lections—selections it may be—magnificent improvements 
on the original, and consequently valuable. New Peas, 
however—Peas raised by careful cross-breeding—come only 
to us from the hands of a very select few. The first great 
Pea cross-breeder was Thomas Andrew Knight, for a long 
time President of the Horticultural Society, who raised 
for us many fine sorts remarkable for their thin skins and 
delicate flavour, not yet equalled; I allude to Knight’s 
Tall and Dwarf White and Green Marrows, &. Then 


came the late Dr. McLean, of Colchester, who gave us | 


dwarf and early Marrows, such as Little Gem, Advancer, 
Premier, &c., of wonderful value. 
Mr. Laxton, who, although he has already done much, 
will yet do more. He is at present almost our only Pea 
cross-breeder. There are not many, it is true, who could 
give the time; there are but few who would have the 
patience, or the knowledge either. There is no greater 
enthusiast. And what an enthusiasm one must have for 
this sort of labour ! 

No one who has not attempted it can have the least 
conception of the time or labour that is involved in making 
a single cross amongst Peas. It may seem most incredible, 
it is nevertheless the fact, that from a single cross, the 
crossing of a single flower, some four or five hundred 
distinct varieties may be procured ere any one form is 
fixed or fit for sending out, which takes up a period of 
from five to seven years—that is, from the time of the 
crossing of the flower. 

In the hybridised pod there may be eight peas; each of 
these when sown will produce from eight to ten pods con- 
taining each eight or ten peas—a total of more than five 
hundred peas the first season. These, according as the cross 

No. 491,—Vou, XTX., NEw SERS, 


Stamford was a busy place in| 


interesting one, celebrated for its churches | 
Stamford might have been what | 


Next, or now, we have | 


| may have been, may be either very similar or dissimilar. 
| Mr. Laxton showed me some pods, the produce of a cross 
between the old Maple Purple and a white Pea, in which 
every pea was dissimilar—some round, smooth, white ; 
some white, wrinkled; others blue, grey, mottled, brown, 
green, &c., not any two peas alike. All of these have to 
be grown distinctly, gathered separately, and again sown, 
or else discarded, if considered unworthy. These again 
will sport the following season as before, and more or less 
for some time. After a time, however, by great care in the 
selection of the dried seed in winter and ‘“rogueing” in 
summer, they leave off these vagaries, and become what 
is called “fixed,” and fit to send out to the public. 

Some new Peas have been sent out too soon—such as 
Laxton's Prolific Longpod, and this accounts for its mixed 
| character, one portion of the sample being green, and the 
other white, the true variety, according to Mr. Laxton, 
being the white one. The condition of this Pea before the 
public is not due to Mr. Laxton, but to the vendors who 
| had it from Mr. Laxton as an unfixed variety. It will 
| thus be seen that the raising of new Peas and their intro- 
| duction to our gardens are a most laborious affair, requiring 
| the utmost patience, zeal, and perseverance, and_also a 
considerable outlay, the recompense therefrom being little 
commensurate with the actual cost, excepting in the grati- 
fication of indirectly benefiting mankind. 

One of Mr. Laxton’s greatest triumphs as yet before 
the public is,no doubt, Zaxton’s Supreme. The pods of 
this are very large and extremely handsome. It belongs, 
however, to a class which is more remarkable for good 
looks than fine quality. With Mr. Laxton this Pea was 
not over-grand, whilst with Mr. Gilbert, at Burghley, it 
| was superb. There are other two varieties as large and 

nearly as handsome as this yet to come out—viz., Luwton's 
Quality, a wrinkled Marrow, and Laaton's Quantity, a 
| selection from it. Here we have a line of the green variety 
of Laxton’s Prolific Longpod, a very excellent Pea, and 
side by side another—Carter’s Hundredfold, said to bea 
cross-bred kind. They are, however, identical, as Mr. 
Gilbert, an experienced gardener, testifies. 

I must just remember Alpha, the first step towards 
| long-podded early wrinkled. Marrows, and a very fine Pea. 
This is now to be superseded by William the First as an 
| earlier still, more wrinkled, and better sort. This is one 
| of the most important introductions in the Pea line which 
will be amongst us next season, and will completely drive 
away such tasteless stuff as Ringleaders and First Crops. 

Iam afraid to speak of the many varieties Mr. Lax- 
ton has here; and of such high promise. One batch were 
| from crosses between Ne Plus Ultra and Veitch’s Per- 
fection. Most of these were about 3 feet in height, earlier 
than Veitch’s, with pods more nearly resembling Ne Plus 
Ultra. Then another lot of dwarfs, over one hundred in 
number, in little short lines, crosses from Little Gem, 
&e. Here was Little Gem itself as a test sort. All the 
seedlings were much of the same habit, many were earlier, 
others larger in pod, &c., some white, wrinkled, some blue, 
wrinkled. From these I expect something good. This 
is the style of Pea for general use. Here is another lot 
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between Alpha and Little Gem, and Ringleader and Little 
Gem, all showing marks of distinction and promise of merit. 
From some of these comes a deep green, early, wrinkled 
Marrow, a wrinkled Pea as early as Sangster’s No. 1, and 
as green as possible. This is a decided novelty and a great 
gain. 

We have, again, some curious results from crosses of the old 
purple-flowered Maple Pea, the purple blood of which seems to 
drive the white Peas mad; they run into all colours, being 
white, brown, green, freckled, and speckled; something in- 
teresting Mr. Laxton will no doubt secure. Again, there are 
numerous crosses from the Sugar Peas, those of which the 
pods are eaten like Kidney Beans. What may come out of 
these one can hardly tell—enormous podders, no doubt. Lastly, 
and I found them growing at the farthest-off side of Mr. Lax- 
ton’s garden, were, perhaps, the finest lot of Peas the world 
has ever seen; they were superior in size and appearance to 
Laxton’s Supreme. I measured one pod which was quite 
6 inches in length, full of large peas, and remarkably handsome. 
This was the last. I cared for no more-—ARCHAMBAUD. 


THE GLADIOLUS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Tue general details of the Show having been already given 
in last week’s Journal, I am left the more free to enter upon 
that part of the subject which is more especially grateful to me 
—not the comparative merits of the different exhibitions, but 
the value of the different flowers. One or two words, however, 
I must say. The Exhibition amply bore out what I have ever 
stated—that if you give real encouragement to a flower you 
will soon induce people to grow and exhibit it, and the value of 
such exhibitions no one can tell. If a few prizes of a pound 
a-piece had been offered, would they have brought men from 
Kelso, Dumbarton, Taunton, Edinburgh, &c.? Should we have 
heard, as we did, the broad Doric Scotch on all sides of us? I 
am only sorry that we did not also hear the rich unctuous 
brogue of Cork and Dublin. Perhaps another year we may be 
so favoured. And assuredly our thanks are due to the Rev. 
Joshua Dix for having originated and carried out this scheme. 
Its success will, let us hope, induce him to tryit again. I may 
just as well say, to show the value of such shows, that two of 
my acquaintances were so delighted with the flowers that they 
at once determined to grow them, and will purchase 2 selection 
of sorts—one of them, at any rate, to exhibit. 

It is quite clear that the last two or three years have mate- 
rially altered and improved the Gladiolus. Varieties that we 
then thought excellent will bear no comparison with those of 
later date. The flowers individually are larger, the tendency 
to be ‘‘ winged” is less, and a larger number of flowers are 
opened together. Who, for example, would care to grow Reine 
Victoria when he can grow Madame Desportes, or Napoléon III. 


when he can have Horace? and hence a great change is seen | 
Of the flowers, then, of last | 
year—that is, sent out in the autumn of 1868, the following | 


in the character of the stands. 


were shown in fine condition :— 

Homére.—A long spike. A sort of light purple flamed with 
brilliant magenta. 

Madame Desportes.—A magnificent bloom of this graced Mr. 
Kelway’s stand. It was of the purest ivory white, with a violet 
feather in the lower petals. 

Madame Dombrain —D wart plant, but vigorous; well-arranged 
spike, somewhat in the style of Homére, but distinct. 

Marie Stuart.—A very beautiful blush flower, tinted with 
rose and flamed with carmine. A most beautiful flower. 

Michel Ange.—A very remarkable variety; long spike, dark 
purplish crimson, light centre, and the flower very curiously 
displayed—more like a Lily than a Gladiolus. I fear it is deli- 
cate in habit. 

Monsieur Legouvé.—A splendid fiery red, the petals with a 
white line on them; a grand flower. Vigorous plant. 

Racine.—A magnificent spike of this was in Messrs. Stuart 
and Mein’s stand from Kelso. A fine cherry colour stained 
with violet. 

Schiller.—A pale primrose flower, large carmine spots, very 
handsome. 

Argus is too pointed, Fénélon and Thomas Methven have 
the flowers too far apart, Romulus is too loose, Virgile fine in 
colour, but somewhat starry. 

The eight above mentioned were all fine, and all shown in 
good condition. 

With regard to the flowers of 1870—that is, those let out 


last autumn, the following were shown well, and are worthy of a 
place in any collection :— 

Armide.—A grand spike of this was exhibited by Stuart and 
Mein. It is a white ground tinted with carmine. 

Agathée.—Fine spike of large flowers; light ground tinted 
with orange. 

Delicatissima.—A beautiful light, delicate violet flower, well 
deserving its name. 

De Humboldt.—Cherry red tinted with purple, somewhat of 
the colour of Michel Ange. 

Horace.—Red with white spots, of the same style as Na- 
poléon III., but greatly improved. 

Orphée.—A magnificent spike of this was in my own stand; 
it is a fine flower, rose ground flamed with carmine. 

Robert Fortune.-Carmine-flamed, crimson centre. 

Rosa Bonheur.—White, with a deep violet carmine spot. It 
has a peculiarity of doubling back the top petal, which a little 
detracts from its beauty. 

iota Perfecta.—Rose-tinged violet, each petal marked with 
white. 

There are others yet to be decided on, such as Bijou, Living- 
stone, Elizabeth, La Candeur, Pericles, Spectabilis, Sylphide, 
and Sultane, about which I may have to say more by-and-by. 
—D., Deal. 


THE STRAWBERRY SEASON OF 1870. 


I consIDER a dry season the best for Strawberries; it causes 
no diminution in the quantity of the produce, and the quality 
is vastly improved. Of course abundant supplies of water must 
be administered. Take, for instance, that fine but peculiar 
Strawberry Dr. Hogg; in a wet season it is very indifferent, but 
in a season like the present it has been unsurpassed. 

The rainfall for the first six months of the year was not 
much more than half the usual quantity. In January we had 
1.59 inch, in February 0.22 inch, in March 1.76 inch, in April 
0.40 inch, in May 0.56 inch, in June 0.45 inch; in all 4.98 
inches. Excepting by well-watered plants no runners were 
formed. The superiority of young plants was easily determined 
this year; the value of deep cultivation and high manuring 
equally so. For pot culture Black Prince is still grown as the 
earliest variety ; it is a sure bearer, and always colours well. 
For the second crop Premier was grown this year, succeeded 
by President. Premier is not first-rate as regards flavour, but 
is a most robust grower, and bears an immense crop of large fruit 
of a bright dark red colour. President is one of the best both 
for pot culture and out of doors. For late bearing British 
Queen, La Constante, Mr. Radclyfie, and Frogmore Late Pine 
are most esteemed. Dr. Hogg is generally very deficient in 
colour when grown in pots under glass, although the fruit are 
of the largest size of any. la Constante is a great favourite ; 
it is not to be compared with British Queen or President for 
flavour; the flesh is very firm, and it is the best variety to 
keep after itis ripe. The fruit is of a brilliant crimson. 

The main point in successful cultivation is to have the 
runners layered early, and let the plants experience no check 
to their growth afterwards. The pots ought to stand on a hard 
bottom, and means should be takeh to prevent the ingress of 
worms through the holes. I set each pot singly on a brick; the 
plants are by this method more fully exposed to the sun and 
air, and worms are effectually excluded. If bricks cannot be 
obtained the next best method is to form a bed of coal ashes, 
beat it hard, and make it perfectly level witha rake. Ont of 
about 250 grown in the orchard house there were not more 
than two or three barren plants; two or three more were turned 
out because of weak or badly formed trusses. 

Lucas and Souvenir de Kieff I fruited for the first time this 
year. They are both good. Lucas is the stronger grower and 
superior to the other. I think it will displace La Constante. I 
cannot concur in M. Gloede’s estimate of Sir Joseph Paxton ; 
it sometimes does well, but is uncertain and very much subject 
to mildew: for the last-named reason alone I have discarded 
it. Mr. Weir’s estimate in the same page (99), is also very 
different from mine. The reason must be the difference in soil 
and climate. Lucas, President, La Constante, and British 
Queen he discards. I consider them four of the very best sorts 
in cultivation, and grow them largely both in pots, and out of 
doors. The soil here is of a light sandy nature, and not far 
from the gravel. I have planted sixteen varieties this year, 
and the best six of them as grown here are President, Lucas, 
La Constante, Mr. Radclyfie, British Queen, and Frogmore Late 
Pine. British Queen might be omitted, as it is not sufficiently 
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distinct from Mr. Radclyffe, and Premier substituted, as it 
comeg in before President.—J. Douanas. 


_DOUBLE GERANIUMS, AND WHAT THEY 
MAY BE. 


Amone the plants to which the present dry season has been 
favourable may be ranked the double-flowered Geraniums, 
which have gained friends where before they were merely tole- 
rated as novelties. They have flowered well this season, and 
most likely there will be an increased demand for them next 
year. I fully expect in a very few years they will take a higher 
position in the flower garden than their most ardent admirers 
ever dreamt of, when varieties are produced possessing the 
necessary qualifications for an out-door plant, which those we 
now have scarcely do. Their well-doing this year is, I think, 
due to the exceptional character of the season, but I hardly 
expect the same success in future; for, as I write on August 
10th, it is only reasonable to look for a greater amount of 
moisture during the remainder of the summer than we have 
yet had; and with that I expect the evils of former years will 
reveal themselves in the double Geranium ; those evils being 
a gross leafy growth, with few flowers, and these apt to decay 
before making any show. Even the long dreary nights will 
accomplish this in a measure, whether there be rain or not. 

I think with varieties having a greater disposition to flower 
than those we now have, and possessing some other properties 
which I shall notice, we may expect greater success than we 
have yet had. I venture to predict for the double-flowered 
Geraniums a more extended area of usefulness than the Tri- 
colors are likely to have, and this is saying much in the face of 
the class in whose honour special prizes, nay special shows, 
have been given; but great favourites are not always lasting 
friends, and I expect half a dozen years hence double Gera- 
niums will be more extensively cultivated than these sickly 
fashionables of the present day. As double flowers, in general, 
retain their individual beauty longer than single ones—for in- 
stance, the double Cherry, Peach, Stock, Rocket, and others— 
there is no reason why the Geranium should not do so also. 
The principal defect seems to be a disposition on the part of 
the centre of each truss of flowers to decay before we would like 
it to do so, and no doubt it is owing to the absence of rain, and 
very often dew, during the present season, that has pre- 
served the flowers longer than usual. As there is no limit to 
improvement in flower culture, there is reason to hope we may 
hereafter be favoured with varieties capable of withstanding the 
destructive influence of moisture. Witness what was done with 
the Pansy many years ago; its thin flimsy petals were taught 
to assume a stiff, leathery substance, and to stand up unscathed 
against the fierce sun of midsummer; may not the Geranium 
also be brought to resist decay when it comes in the shape of 
moisture rather than lack of vitality? To accomplish this, 
_ however, I believe we must abandon some of the points insisted 
on by what may be called the red-tape class of florists. The 
code of laws they have Jaid down for the guidance of cultivators 
of this and other florists’ flowers must be disregarded, and the 
compact truss or head of bloom so much insisted on ought to 
be transformed into a rather loose one. The individual flowers 
should be sufficiently far apart to let the air circulate freely 
amongst them, and, consequently, enable the blooms to shake 
off the moisture much sooner than they do now, and most 
likely a prolonged blooming period will be the result, especially 
if in addition to the quality referred to the plant also possesses 
@ disposition to flower as abundantly as some of the single ones 
now do. I merely throw out these hints, thinking they may be 
of service to those who may be experimenting, and if in the 
course of their experience they produce a good double flower 
that is set somewhat loosely upon its stem, they should not 
throw it away until after a trial out of doors, and perhaps it 
may turn out better than some conforming more closely to the 
present standard. 

As I have not been at many horticultural shows this season, 
I may not have seen the last new varieties of this section of 
Geraniums, but I hardly think those who supply the public with 
such flowers would venture to present them with a loose, open- 
headed one like that I have been describing as likely to be 
useful for out-door purposes. Variety is certainly wanting in 
another direction. Good whites, and other light-coloured kinds 
Seem to be scarce, and yet they are as desirable as scarlets. 
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and Madame Lemoine, Andrew Henderson, Triomphe, and 
others, to begin with, flower-garden requirements will probably 
bemet. By-and-by, when our Mrs. Pollock, Lady Cullum, and 
others have to retire to the drawing-room, our flower beds may 
come out in all their glory with double Geraniums in sufficient 
variety to enable everyone to have his button-hole supplied 
with one.—J. Rosson. 


THE ONION CROP. 


In December last I trenched a piece of ground 25 yards 
square, to the depth of 2 feet, just deep enough to bring 
3 inches of clay to the surface. After it had remained in a 
rough state for six weeks I ferked in a good quantity of strong 
manure—principally refuse from the garden—and on the 10th 
of March sowed the seed in drills 18 inches apart. One half 
of the ground I sowed with the Nuneham Park, the seeds of 
my own saving; the other half I sowed with Danvers’ Yellow 
and Giant Rocco. 

To-day (August 15th), I have measured some bulbs of the 
Nuneham Park, and I find that they are fully 13 inches in cir- 
cumference. The largest of Giant Rocco are 11 inches in cir- 
cumference, and Danvers’ Yellow 10 inches. They have not 
had a drop of water except that which has fallen from the 
clouds, and we have only had very little here—A. Donaup- 
son, Latimers. 


ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA AT BICTON. 


Ir may be interesting to'your readers to hear something 
about the Araucarias at Bicton in the present year. From two 
trees in the Araucaria avenue we have already gathered up- 
wards of five hundred perfect seeds, a specimen of which is 
enclosed, and from several other trees, on which the cones are 
not yet ripe, we may safely calculate on securing at least five 
hundred more. The cones from which the produce here stated 
was taken averaged fifty perfect seeds to each ; it may therefore 
be inferred that the Araucaria, when it arrives at maturity, 
will be a most productive tree. 

There are in the nursery here only thirty plants averaging 
1 footin height which have been raised from seeds ripened at 
Bicton; and three others that were some years since planted in 
the pinetum average 1 foot Ginches high. From the above data 
it is presumed that the Araucarias at Bicton have produced very 
few seeds in former years. 

When writing on this subject it may be worth recording 
that the last year’s seeds of Picea Nordmanniana, P. Pinsapo, 
P. amabilis, and many other good species have germinated very 
treely here this season; it is therefore hoped that those to 
whom my noble employer requested me to send a supply have 
been equally successful.—R. Brezir, Bicton Gardens. 


[The seed sent was very fine, plump, and perfect.—Eps. ] 


PEA CULTURE. 


I am interested in Mr. Luckhurst’s suggestion for protecting 
early Peas, at page 77; but would not the same end be 
answered, and the trouble of making the boxes be saved, by 
adopting for the first the plan he recommends for the sub- 
sequent growths ?—say, by dusting the seed weli with red lead, 
sowing as deeply as is consistent with good practice, sowing 
thickly, and then putting on the glass—laying it on the ground 
Imean. I assume that, apart from the red lead, mice do not 
meddle with seed when germinated, and although sparrows will 
take off the young tops, if the plants come up thickly they will 
not take all. Would it not be useful to mingle plenty of black- 
smiths’ ashes in the drills before sowing? The sharp ashes 
from the forge must tend to keep off slugs, &e.—H., Ventnor. 


CALIFORNIAN CONIFERS. 


Mr. Hooprss, in his excellent description of the Pines of Cali- 
fornia (pages 80 and 81), confounds Abies with Picea. The Abies 
has hanging cones with persistent scales. The Picea (amabilig 
and grandis) has upright cones with deciduous scales, and, as 
he justly remarks, the leaves nearer two rows; they have like- 
wise two white lines on their under side. This is a distinction 
which gardeners seldom notice, and it makes it very puzzling 
to botanists and those ordering of trees. It is not to be found 


Time, however, I have no doubt, will supply us with all these | in Bentham or an English flora, as the country does not furnish 


kinds; and with such good flowers as Wilhelm Pfitzer, Marie 


either specimen; but the whole family are excellently dis- 
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tinguished in Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum,” a work 
which is still to be had at old bookstalls; I bought mine at one, 
and it is well worth the small price the two volumes can now 
be had for. Ifit were better known, our gardeners’ lists would 
be greatly improved, and better understood by accurate students, 
who are their best friends.—R. H. W. 


GARDENING IN THE LONDON PARKS.—No. 1. 
BATTERSEA PARK. 


THe modern style of flower gardening has probably done 
more than anything else to draw the attention of the gardening 
world to the importance of a knowledge of the relative value of 
colours, and to the cultivation of correct taste in the arrange- 
ment of them. Like the painter or sculptor, we strive to 
obtain a sight of the works of masters in the art, not altogether 
with the view of closely imitating what we see, but rather to 
endeavour to grasp the intention of the artist, to see what his 
aim has been, to study the general effect of the whole, and so 
render the lesson useful to ourselves by applying its soundest 
principles in our future practice. 

It was with some such thoughts as these that I went to see 
the flowers at Battersea Park, Hyde Park, and the Crystal 
Palace, and it is my purpose in these notes to give some de- 
scription of what I saw at each place, with the hope that it 
may prove useful and interesting to those who are prevented 
by distance and other causes from seeing and judging for 
themselves. 

Taking them in the order in which they are named, Batter- 
sea Park worthily occupies the first place, not simply because 
the tropical plants are its chief feature, but because at Batter- 
Sea one sees evidence of great skill and ability in the singularly 
appropriate manner in which the grounds have been adapted 
for their intended purpose. The winding walks, the gently 
sloping banks, the abrupt eminences, the sheltered nooks, and 
the pleasant glimpses of water, all contribute to the formation 
of such a scene of beauty as is rarely to be met with; and at 
this season, when to all these fine permanent features are 
added the host of fine-foliaged plants from the tropics, which, 


by the skill devoted to their arrangement, display their curious | 


growth and foliage to the greatest advantage, these gardens 
may be said to be quite unique, so skilfully has the Super- 
intendent availed himself of the rich variety which the grace- 
ful forms and varied hues of the tropical plants afford—the 
novel effects succeeding each other so constantly that the 


interest excited by the first glimpse is fully sustained in every | 


part of the subtropical garden. 

In designing these grounds the aim of the artist was evi- 
dently to obtain as much shelter as possible, in order to screen 
the large foliage of the tropical plants, which soon loses its 
beauty if at all exposed to violent winds; this shelter is ob- 
tained by causing the walka to wind about in graceful curves, 
so as to form a number of semicircular spaces, behind which 
rise banks well clothed with a variety of trees and shrubs, the 
growth of which, while it is void of all stiffness or formality, is 
Kept beautifully graduated downwards till it meets that of the 
plants it is designed to protect. As an example of how well 
this is done, I will instance one group of beds occupying the 
Space in front of along sweeping curve. Towards the highest 
part of the bank is a broad belt of Lilacs, next below this is a 
row of variegated Aucuba japonica, then a fine bold line of the 
dark-flowered Nosegay Pelargonium Waltham Seedling, next 
this a row of Golden Pyrethrum, with a front row of Stachys 
lanata. Close in front of this bank, at the centre and deepest 
part of the curve, is a fine long bed having lines of Canna discolor 
behind, then Canna expansa rubra of lower growth and with 
dark-coloured foliage, and a row of Pelargonium Golden Fleece 
in front. This bed has a very bold and striking appearance. 
In front of it, near the walk, are three circular beds, the middle 
one containing in its centre a splendid Cycas revoluta, with its 
elegant fronds spreading gracefully over a mass of Coleus 
Albert Victor beneath, while around the Cycas, but not near 
enough to crowd it or affect its beauty, were sr#aller plants of 
Latania borbonica and Chamezrops Martiana, with an edging 
of the pretty grey Santolina lavandulefolia, which gave an 
appropriate finish to the whole. Of the other two beds, one 
contained a compact mass of Lilium lancifolium rubrum, and 
the other a crimson scarlet Pelargonium ; both beds had edg- 
ings of Centaurea gymnocarpa. A few Palms springing from 
the turf among the beds imparted grace and lightness to the 
entire group, which is but one among many others equally 
striking and effective. 


Another very long graceful curve, having, like the rest, its 
sloping bank of shrubs, had all round the curve at the base of 
the bank, but raised 2 or 3 feet from the actual level, a number 
of small semicircles cut into the bank, on each of which was 
enthroned a noble Musa Ensete, surrounded by other tropical 
plants. On the level surface of the turf, at the foot of the bank, 
were some fine groups of Cannas and various other fine-foliaged 
plants, interspersed with good specimens of Seaforthia elegans, 
Cordyline indivisa, a fine Latania borbonica, and a beautiful 
plant of Areca sapida. In front of this group, on the turf 
beyond the walk, were a number of beds, some containing 
varieties of Cannas, and all interspersed with handsome speci- 
mens of Palms. A novel effect was here produced by a long 
narrow bed, the curves of which were so close to each other as 
to form a number of small semicircles, each of which embraced 
a neat circle of green Ivy; the sides of the bed were faced with 
a thick compact hedge of Euonymus radicans variegatus nearly 
a foot high; the soil of the bed was almost level with the top 
of this hedge. A broad line of Pelargonium Cybister ran along 
the centre of the bed, with a row of Pelargonium Golden Fleece 
on each side. This bold mass of colour lost all its harshness 
by the proximity of so much green foliage. 

At another part of the garden is a fine group of Acer Ne- 
gundo variegatum, occupying an elevated and commanding 
position in front of a belt of dark-foliaged shrubs. Passing 
round one of the numerous curves one cannot fail to admire 
the fine effect produced by this mass of silvery foliage, which 
is so placed that a walk leads straight to its centre, where the 
tallest plants are placed, the whole group being so arranged as 
to slope gently downwards from its centre to the outerrow. A 
short distance from this group a striking contrast presents 
itself in a number of Yuccas clothing a steep bank. 

A fine effect, different in character, and certainly as novel in 
design as any group to be found in the entire garden, is pro- 
duced by four beds on the turf, in a line parallel to the walk; 
two of these beds are parallelograms, and two are circles; all 
of them are planted with the same kind of plants, but with 
the colours arranged in different designs. The soil of these 
bedg, in common with that of most others here, rises abruptly 
from the turf, and thus a miniature ramp having a sharp slope 
is formed all round the beds. On the face of all the beds isa 
neat row of Echeveria secunda glauca, and in each of the long 
beds a band of Alternanthera paronychioides runs all round 
next the Echeveria. Along the centre of each bed are three 
separate small scrolls of Golden Pyrethrum, with a small star 
of Santolina incana on each side of the central scroll. Closely 
surrounding these, and entirely covering the remaining surface 
of the beds, is a compact mass of the splendid Alternanthera 
amcena, with foliage of a deep pink or crimson shade. In the 
circles a band of Alternanthera amcena is outside next the 
Echeyeria, then comes a band of Santolina, then A. amcena 
again, then Golden Pyrethrum, then more of A. ameena, with 
centres of Santolina, the Pyrethrum forming a number of 
yandykes, the spaces of which are filled on each side by the 
colours given above. Behind these charming beds are two 
masses of Cannas, with an edging of the dull grey Veronica 
incana, the quiet tone of which acts as a capital foil to the 
bright colours in the front beds. I-have described this group 
fully, because the plants themselves, and the pretty designs 
into which their colours are interwoven, are such as are suit- 
able for any flower garden however small. 

Passing from this bright scene round one or two curves we 
come upon another equally striking, and far more uncommon 
—the miniature Alps, with their summits clothed with Anten- 
naria tomentosa, which really conveys a very good idea of the 
perpetual snow it is intended to represent. From the ‘snow 
line’? downwards to the ravine and lower slopes of the ‘‘ moun- 
tains”? are a host of alpine plants, the majority of which are 
of such diminutive growth that the plants of Echeveria metal- 
lica, which are interspersed among them, tower above them 
like giants. The quaint forms and the dwarf, compact growth 
of this rich collection of alpine plants offer an interesting 
study of a class of plants but too little known; the agreeable 
and natural manner in which they are here seen growing, and 
the novel effect of the whole scene, are also well calculated to 
fix the visitor’s attention. ; 

Turn we now to a very different scene, but quite as effective 
in its way, at another part of the garden, in a quiet nook, shut 
in and overshadowed by the spreading branches of trees. On 
one side of the walk is a group of Tree Ferns, so disposed as 
to exhibit the full beauty of their graceful proportions, and on 
the other side a narrow glade stretches away till it is lost among 
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the trees. All along the sides of this glade are Tree Ferns, 
their graceful fronds almost touching each other, and spread- 
ing out over other kinds of more lowly growth, forming a 
charming vista full of quiet beauty and repose. 

Having thus given a sketch of some of the most striking 
scenes with which these gardens abound, I will now proceed to 
describe a few of the principal beds, most of which occupy 
raised spaces on the banks by the sides of the walks. A good 
effect was produced by a broad band of Canna Rendatleri, with 
sbundance of its orange-coloured flower spikes; in front of 
this was a row of Solanum laciniatum, with deeply serrated 
foliage and pale blue flowers, and outside, an edging of Ama- 
ranthus melancholicus ruber. Another bed had a band of 
Canna limbata, with pale green foliage; in front of this was 
€anna zebrina coccinea, of medium height, with bronze 
foliage, having a handsome edging of Santolina lavandule- 
folia. A bold mass of Wigandia caracasana, with broad deep 
green leaves, had a fine effect, somewhat spoilt, however, 
by the rough and unsightly stakes supporting the plants. 
Another interesting bed contained the curious Solanum pyra- 
eanthum, with narrow foliage deeply serrated, having a number 
of spines or thorns of a bright orange colour on the stems and 
the upper sides of the leaves. In front of these were some 
plants of Amaranthus tricolor, with the rich leaf-markings 
beautifully developed. A long border contained Canna limbata 
and the fine Canna Bihorelli, with a good edging of Scarlet 
Pelargonium ; another had two rows of Canna purpurea specta- 
bilis, a fine variety, with deep bronze foliage. In front of this 
was @ row of Canna Sellowii, 2 dwarf kind with green foliage; 
the edging was Pelargonium Golden Fleece. A mass of Canna 
zebrina coccinea was surrounded by arow of Pelargonium Dr. 
fiindley, with an edging of Statice in fine flower; this bed 
would have been better without the Pelargonium. In another 
bed was a fine, bold mass of foliage, consisting of Canna Jim- 
bata, with Ricinus purpureus, and with an edging of Funkia 
subcordata. A circular bed of Coleus Berkleyi, interspersed 
with Abutilon Thompsoni, had a very novel effect. In another 
bed was Solanum macropbyllum, with Solanum marginatum 
next it, then a row of alternate plants of Amaranthus melan- 
-cholicus ruber and Golden Chain Pelargonium, with an edging 
of Sempervivum montanum. A fine effect was obtained in a 
circular bed by planting the centre with Coleus Prince Arthur, 
out of which sprang a few small Musas; round this was a row 
of pink-flowered Lantanas (Delicatissima, I think), with an 
edging of dwarf Ageratum. Another bed had a central mass 
of Coleus nigricans, out of which sprang a number of Abutilon 
Thompsoni; round this was a handsome line of Pelargonium 
Daybreak, a very fine variegated kind, the foliage having a 
broad silvery margin, and next this was an edging of the bright 
crimson Alternanthera amcena. This was a very handsome 
and attractive bed. Some of the beds were bordered with a 
broad line of a gold-blotched Ivy (Hedera Helix aureo-maculata, 
i think), which looked well. Many of the variegated Ivies are 
very valuable for this purpose. A small circle had a pretty 
design, formed of Alternanthera spathulata, Golden Pyrethrum, 
Biue Lobelia, and Santolina incana. Nor must I omit some 
good groups of Ficus elastica, conspicuous by their glossy 
green leaves and long, crimson, taper buds. 

From other groups I may select Polymnia grandis, Arundo 
Donax variegata, Canna metallica with very dark rich foliage, 
and Canna expansa, a dwarf kind with bronze foliage, as 
plants possessing distinct and striking features. One or two 
lines of Artemisia Stelleriana had a very dull and ragged ap- 
pearance, and it was to be regretted that so paltry a plant, 
without one good quality to recommend it, should find a place 
among so many plants of sterling merit. Some lines, too, of 
Plumbago capensis, though not so objectionable, were some- 
what ragged in appearance, and had a very scanty crop of 
fowers. It must, however, be acknowledged that in the entire 
garden there was little, if anything, to cause one to indulge in 
a “growl;” on the contrary, the very high degree of skill 
exhibited in the selection, arrangement, and culture of the 
plants, their health, vigour, and uniform excellence, and the 
neatness and order which everywhere prevailed, all formed 
cause for hearty congratulation to all concerned. 

I must not conclude this notice without referring to the 
numerous healthy examples of Palms and other fine-foliaged 
plants interspersed among the beds. The kinds most worthy 
of note were—Phcenix reclinata, Chamerops Fortunei, some 
fine plants of the elegant Cordyline indivisa, Seaforthia elegans, 
Ferdinanda eminens, Areca sapida, and our old friend Cha- 
Merops humilis, a fine Musa superba, and nobler than all 


the rest, the splendid Musa Ensete, the Abyssinian Banana. 
The largest plant of this was probably 12 feet high ; one enor- 
mous leaf springing erect from its centre was perfect, but most 
of the other leaves had apparently been lacerated by wind. 
This stately denizen of the tropics has its stem sheathed in 
the bases of the leaves, which spring upwards and outwards, 
often being 10 or 12 feet long. Though attaining such noble 
dimensions the texture of the leaf is of exquisite delicacy; the 
bright red midrib, standing out boldly from the under surface 
of the leaf, contrasts most beautifully with its lively green 
colour. Beautiful as the plant is at Battersea this summer, 
it must be seen growing under the shelter of glass to be fully 
appreciated, for there its huge foliage acquires a Gelicacy of 
appearance far surpassing that which it presents in the open 
air. The fine plant growing in the Crystal Palace is well 
worthy of inspection. 

The able manner in which all formality is avoided in the 
gardens at Battersea is an important consideration, for sure I 
am that a much greater degree of enjoyment must be derived 
from pleasure grounds so beautifully diversified, and offering 
such a charming contrast to the flat monotonous style which 
has hitherto obtained an almost universal adoption than from 
the latter; but this is a subject which to my mind is far too 
important to be dealt with here, and I therefore propose at some 
future time to devote a paper specially to it—Epwarp Lucx- 
HURST, Egerton House Gardens, Kent. 


BEET FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 


Or the many subjects that within the past few years have 
been pressed into the service of the flower gardener, there is 
none which seems to me so much out of place and character as 
Beet. Look at it as we may, intermix it as we choose—whether 
in the front or at the back of a border, near to the eye or dis- 
tant from it—the impression given by the dark bronzy purple 
foliage of Dell’s Crimson is that of a kitchen garden, whilst the 
Chilian Beet reminds me of a field of Mangolds. Flowers ina 
kitchen garden may be tolerated, they ave there for a purpose 
—to afford cut flowers; but for vegetables in a flower garden 
there can be no such excuse so long as suitable plants having 
no culinary use can be found. But ure there no plants so good 
as Beet? I imagine there are, and better subjects for a flower 
garden. 

Dell’s Crimson Beet is the most compact and close-growing, 
and it has the property of keeping well furnished at the base, 
the root being hidden by the dense leaf-growth even in a front 
line. The foliage is Dracena-like, arches over from the centre, 
and its colour is very uniform. Individual plants hardly vary 
in this respect, but present a dark bronzed purple, a hue that 
may well be termed metallic. They are very regular in growth 
and size, and there are no ‘‘runners’’; indeed it is by far the 
best variety I have seen. Of its value as a decorative plant 
there can be no question. It is much bolder, has more of an 
oriental aspect than any of the Iresines, Amaranthuses, or Alter- 
nantheras, and may be used with or without them. Unlike 
them, however, it is hardy, does not require to be reared in 
pots, and takes up no time nor house room. It may lie in the 
seed-closet until April, and then be sown where it is to do its 
duty. Besides, it comes in for the table quite as well as Beet 
grown in the kitchen garden. It will grow in cold localities 
where Iresine, Amaranthus, and Coleus do not succeed, and it 
is equally at home in a wet cold summer as in one like the 
present. Itis just the plant for places where a mass or lines 
of a dark purple colour are required with the least amount of 
labour and expense. But it is only a Beet; if one can get over 
that, which I cannot, it will not fail to please. 

Sown in April it attains a good size by the end of June, and 
is in its beauty all through July, improving as the season ad- 
vances, and is never finer than when taken up in November. 
The first or second week in April is when I should sow it in 
order to have it in condition in July, but I would not sow until 
the first week in May if it were not wanted to produce an effect 
before August. Of course it will grow in any soil. Sow the 
seed in drills, cover with light soil, and thin out the seedlings 
to 9 inches apart. Some sow in pans and transplant, but I do 
not perceive any benefit in the practice; on the contrary, if 
the weather be dry after transplanting many plants will pro- 
bably run to seed and must be pulled up, spoiling the mass 
or line. I have not seen a more select stock than Dell’s Crim- 
son. It remains to be seen how long this Beet will continue 
true to its characteristics. 

Of the Chilian Beet I cannot say much, this being my first 
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year of growing it, but unless it prove better than it has 
done, I shall discard it. The seed was obtained from a 
first-class firm, so that I have no reason to doubt its being 
true to name. The plants vary in the colour of the leaves ; 
some plants have yellow stalks and veins, others red, but of the 
“‘deep waxy orange,” and “vivid polished crimson,” I have not 
seen any more than are developed in yellow or red Mangold, 
whilst the growth is coarse—very different from the refinement 
we aim at in flower borders or beds. It may do for shrubbery 
borders, but not, I think, for flower gardens; in fact, I do not 
see why the Silver Beet should not have a place as well as 
this novelty. In the same way we might adopt in the 
flower garden other kitchen-garden plants. Where is there 
@ more stately plant than the Globe Artichoke, so silvery in 
its foliage, and what plant has such a finely cut foliage as 
the Carrot ? 

The Chilian Beet I shall not grow again unless some one 
seeing it (and I haveit inall the colours spoken of by * Q. Q.”’), 
should between now and November express himself in its 
favour. I have it in a conspicuous part of the kitchen garden; 
no one but myself seems to notice it—proof enough of its 
little attractiveness and beauty. In the flower garden I have 
no doubt it would soon be noticed, and might be thought from 
its novelty very beautiful, until it became known that it was 
nothing more than Beet with various-coloured leaves, green 
largely predominating in all—G. AnBEy. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE ROSES IN THE NORTH 
AND SOUTH. 


I wave received the following communication from Mr. 
Henry Taylor, of Fencote, Bedale, Yorkshire. It is reliable, 
as he is a first-rate propagator, cultivator, and judge of Hoses, 
and not a mere scribbler. 

“‘T have been to see Mr. Harrison’s Roses, at Darlington. 
He has 20,000, one-half on the Manetti stock, and ths other 
half on the Briar; both are fine, but he has a strong clay soil, 
which suits the Briar. Amongst the Roses of 1870 these were 
good—Albion, Baronne Chaurand, Blanche Meon, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, Louisa Wood, Engénie Verdier, of immense size 
and the best of the year. The following were good and promis- 
ing:—Jules [Seurre?] Madame Dustour, Jeanne Guillot, La 
Moite Sanguine, good and free; Charles Lee, Henri Ledechaux, 
Clémence Raoux, Leopold II., Black Prince, Madame Noman, 
Ville de Lyon, Marquise de Mortemart (properly Montmartre). 
Teas—Belle Lyonnaise, Adrienne Christophle, Madame Levet, 
Montplaisir. He marks the following Hybrid Perpetuals as 
extra fine :—Monsieur Woolfield, Nardy Fréres, Felix Genero, 
and Thyra Hammerich.” He adds further on in his letter, 
‘*Madame Auguste Verdier is a magnificent Rose, very large 
and perfect, a new Rose.” Then again, ‘“ Velours Pourpre of 
1866 is one of the best dark Roses, a fine Rose not much 
known. I have budded it.” 

At the same date I received a letter from my esteemed friend, 
Mr. William Paul, in which he says, ‘‘I am of opinion that 
Felix Genero is quite first-rate.” 

Roses are now blooming well again here. What a wonderful 
stock is the Manetti! We are told that we cannot grow Roses 
big enough for exhibition except on Briars. Such is a fallacy. 
The Rev. Mr. Going, vicar of Walworth, ‘came here with his 
friend Mr. C. Ingram, and, being astonished at the size of the 
Roses, he measured with my marked tape one Rose, and found 
it to be 6 inches in diameter. I have had numbers of Roses 
4 inches and oyer. What aman does, and what he can do and 
ought to do, are two different things. I brought down on my- 
self satire, sarcasm, and the sardonic laugh some years ago for 
saying what I shall now repeat, that we have lots of possessors 
of Roses, and prize-winners, and scribblers, but very few ex- 
perienced Rose-cultivators ! 

The best of the Roses of 1870, so far as I have been able to 
try them, are Princess Christian, Mademoiselle Eugénie Ver- 
dier, two beauties of great substance—an important point—and 
Marquise de Castellane. ‘D., Deal,” brought here beautiful 
blooms of Louis Van Houtie. My plant has made no sign,— 
W. FE. RapcuyFFE. 


Vine Prsts.—Many of the continental vineyards have been 
attacked this year by a grub which infests the roots of the 
plant. M. Marchand proposes the extermination of this pest 
by watering the soil with sulphureted hydrogen water, which 


is well known to be very fatal to small animals.—(Student ang 
Intellectual Observer.) 


[This doubtless refers to the Phylloxera vastatrix.— EDs. ] 


SOME FLOWERS AND GRASSES SUITABLE 
FOR DRYING. 


PosstBLy some of your numerous readers who do not possess 
a stove or other heated structure in which to grow flowers 
all the year round, find it at times very difficult to obtain them 
for the decoration of the dinner-table and other purposes of 
house ornamentation. To those so situated I would recommend 
the following flowers and Grasses, all of which come under the 
general head of Everlastings, as suitable for drying, and so 
capable of being turned to account when fresh flowers may not 
be obtainable. 

Of these the Helichrysums are a most interesting class of 
plants. They are easily cultivated, and, if the flowers be cut 
before the dise becomes fully expanded, will retain their colour 
for upwards of two years. Rhodanthe Manglesii and some of 
its varieties are also well worth growing for the same purpose, 
but they require a warm situation. Ammobium alatum is 
another, and, as its generic name indicates, will thrive in a 
poor sandy soil. Waitzia, or Morna, grandiflora, 1 may men- 
tion, requires the protection of glass, unless in the more 
southern counties of England, where it may be planted out of 
doors after the middle of June. The Aphelexis is allied to the 
Helichrysum; all of the species are greenhouse evergreen shrubs, 
but they are not all hardy. The Statices are a numerous 
class, and so useful that they must be included in this list. 
Several kinds of Gnaphalium, together with the varieties of 
Gomphrena globosa, or the Globe Amaranth, are more or less 
pretty, especially the latter, and well deserving more extended 
cultivation. Humea elegans is not by any means to be despised. 
When dried, its bronzy-red spikes show to great advantage 
when other things of the same character are not so plentiful. 
The Xeranthemum is a true Everlasting; the flowers, after being 
dried, may be, and are, dyed of any colour, and it can be grown 
from seed sown in the open border. Acroclinium roseum must 
also be in this list. Many others might be named, but these 
are sufficient for the purpose at present. 

In the way of Grasses, as suitable for use with the above- 
mentioned, the following will be found to afford much satisfac- 
tion to those who have not hitherto grown them, and are not 
well acquainted with this elegant tribe of plants :—Agrostis 
argentea, A. pulchella, and A. nebulosa; Briza maxima, and the 
lesser species, B. gracilis; the graceful and useful Eragrostis 
elegans; Lagurus ovatus ; Stipa pennata, or the common Feather- 
grass of the seed shops, a British plant capable of propagation 
either by root-division or by seeds, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil. The Pampas Grass is also found useful; the elegant 
and stately inflorescence of this fine Grass can be easily pre- 
served, and retained in use for a considerable time. 

Such are a few of the more useful of flowers and Grasses 
capable of preservation. Those unaccustomed to their use are 
scarcely aware of the excellent efiect they have when grouped 
in epergnes and such-like for the decoration of the dinner-iable. 
—(Lhe Gardener.) 


CHAPMAN’S PATENT FLOWER-CASES. 


I am convinced that these cases must come into very general 
use. I lately sent by rail to a flower show twelve blooms of 
cut Roses, and they arrived without a petal shaken; and 
to the Royal Horticultural Society’s late Show at South 
Kensington I brought up twelve Gladiolus, which won the 
first prize, and I took them home again without the least 
damage. It was the first case for Gladioli Mr. Chapman had 
made, and all who saw it were delighted with its success. The 
comfort of merely having to take out your box and put iton 
the exhibition-table is something to be grateful for.—D., Deal. 


Toe FrowerR Trapve or Sr. Lours.—It is but a few years 
since the entire flower trade of the city was in the hands of a 
few old women, and the list of flowers on sale was of the most 
limited character. St. Louis was held up in contrast with 
Chicago and other cities, and denounced by interested strangers 
as displaying an utter want of enterprise. We haye watched 
the indications of progress in this direction, especially during 
the last ten years, and find an amazing expansion and develop- 
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ment. We have now commercial floral establishments, green- 
houses, gardens, &c., that are a credit to the community, and 
an illustration of progress in the love of the beautiful that can- 
not fail to work a marked effect on the health and moral cha- 
racter of the community. The total sales for a single week 
this spring come to the very neat amount of 3550 dols. The 
annual sales of a single firm for several years amounted to 
12,000 dols. In regard to the character of the stock for sale, it 
embraces every article in the greenhouse, conservatory, and 
open garden; with all the equipments for parlour, window, and 
table floral ornamention. In the department of bouquets and 
cut flowers what amazing progress has been made. The finest 
flowers of the garden and conservatory, arranged in the most 
artistic styles, with all the most recent accompaniments, as 
rich and costly holders, vases, baskets, &c.! The houses and 
grounds are generally in excellent order, and the collections 
embrace everything new as it comes out in every department of 
floriculture, whether in Europe or the United States. The 
displays made at some of our fairs and horticultural exhibitions 
fail to furnish an adequate idea of the variety or extent of the 
floral trade of our city, and this is yet in its infancy.—(Rural 
World.) 


KENFIELD HALL, AND ITS CONIFERS. 


In passing by the South-Hastern Railway through the Weald 
of Kent the traveller remarks that it is a level tract highly 
cultivated, plentifully interspersed with woods and coppices, 
Hop gardens and orchards; that there are small meadows and 
equally diminutive corn fields separated by hedges of every 
conceivable shape, with considerably more than the usual 
number of dwelling-houses met with in a purely agricultural 
district, only it is seldom these buildings are seen until one is 
close to them, as the woods and orchards conceal the comfort- 
able farm houses and cosy cottages with which the district is 
studded. No high embankment gives the traveller a distant 
view, and only occasional gaps in the almost continuous line of 
coppice, trees, orchard, or Hop garden that hems in the railway 
afford glimpses of far-off objects. It is only when the train 
pulls up at Ashford that another kind of scenery presents 
itself, especially if the journey is made in the direction of the 
ancient city of Canterbury. The heavy Wealden clay and com- 
parative flatness give place to gently rising hills, which by 
degrees assume greater altitude, and gradually Hop gardens 
and orchards give place to corn fields of considerable magni- 
tude, and should there be any portion of such fields in tillage, 
the colour reveals at once that chalk predominates. Corn and 
green crops are the principal objects cultivated, the valleys 
being meadow land, with now and then orchards and Hop 
gardens, and it is not unusual to see the crests of the hills 
clothed with wood. This undulating country bordering the 
valley of the Stour between Ashford and Canterbury, along 
which the line of railway runs, is not without its interest. 
Occasionally mansions are seen, and still more freuqently 
the parks attached to them. ‘The parks of EHastwell, God- 
mersham, and Chilham Castle form conspicuous objects along 
the line of route, but it is to one some distance from the 
railway that I would here more especially call the attention of 
the reader. 

About three miles eastward from Chartham station and six 
from Canterbury is Kenfield Hall, one of those commodious brick 
edifices whose erection might, perhaps, date from the beginning 
of the last century, The road thither from Chartham leads over 
some of those chalky downs which afford such excellent ma- 
terials for roads; flints in great quantities were to be seen 
wherever the surface was not hidden by the crops, for these 
uplands were invariably arable land, the valleys being generally 
meadows ; but care had been taken to break the largest of these 
stones, so that rarely was anything larger than ordinary road 
metal to be seen, so that the action of the harrow and other 
agricultural implements should not be impeded. 

Passing along the crest of one of these ridges some little 
distance, we at length obtain a glimpse of the residence we are 
bound for, occupying a position on a sort of natural terrace 
facing the north, and overlooking the valley which lies be- 
tween us and the grounds. The house is so well sheltered by 
timber that only a portion of it can be seen at a time until it 
is nearly reached, when its elevation is found to be more than 
might be expected, although there is still higher ground to the 
south of it. The carriage front is at the north side, the various 
offices being to the west, while a more spacious front opens to 
the south, where there is a neat and well-stocked flower gar- 


den. The dressed grounds, occupying many acres, surround the 
whole on all sides but the west, which abuts on the park. The 
mansion and grounds are in the centre of a well-wooded park 
of large size, and sufficiently broken by undulations to render 
it interesting without being romantic. The character of the 
soil is much superior to that of the downs I have noticed. 
The soil of the dressed grounds, including the pinetum, is a 
rather stiff loam, such as one often meets with at the base of 
chalky hills, and much deeper than is generally the case. 

A good-sized flower garden on turf extends some distance 
southward of the house, ample space being allowed between 
the beds, which in no case approach each other nearer than 
10 feet, while they are each of not less than 6 or 8 square 
yards. The design of the whole was pleasing, and the beds 
were all filled with well-selected plants of the usual charac- 
ter. I noticed very good beds of Geraniums Lady Cullum, 
Mrs. Pollock, Beauty of Calderdale, and other ornamental- 
leaved varieties, as well as kinds cultivated for their flowers, 
Lord Palmerston being by no means the least important. 
The most striking bed was a circular one about 12 feet in 
diameter, composed entirely of Centaurea candidissima, Coleus 
Verschaffelti, and Golden Pyrethrum, the last-named being 
used as an edging. The rich colouring of the Coleus and 
Centaurea I have never seen exceeded. Other beds to the east 
of the house were of a more mixed character. A piece of 
interesting rockwork, forming a suitable screen between this 
part of the garden and the carriage entrance at the north- 
eastern corner, was well worthy of inspection, for the frag- 
ments of stone composing it are said to have been taken from 
an old religious edifice in the neighbourhood that had been de- 
molished. Carved corbels, portions of clustered columns, and 
capitals with some foliage in an exceedingly good state of preser- 
vation attest the quality of the stone, which assuredly was not 
obtained in the neighbourhood. Relics like these give a charm 
to rockwork, which mere flints and petrified clay fail to do. 
There was likewise no lack of plants suitable for such a place. 
A very fine Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), at a short distance, in full 
flower attracted my attention ; this very handsome shrub is not 
planted so much as it deserves to be, neither is the common 
Berberry, which in another part of the grounds was really 
beautiful. 

Having described the flower garden and its appendages as 
adjoining the mansion on its southern, eastern, and north- 
eastern sides, I shall now proceed eastward, and as there are 
plenty of walks leading in that direction, I will follow the most 
southerly one, by which I soon come to the choice Conifers 
and shrubs for which this place is noted. Broad, well-kept 
gravel walks in easy graceful curves intersect the grounds in 
all directions, now and then approaching the boundary fence 
so as to afford a peep into the park, and at other parts skirting 
a mass of shrubbery on one side, with a thriving Conifer on 
the other, the intervening spaces being closely-shaven turf. 
Some of the shrubbery was necessarily dug ground; but even 
the marginal belts of these were in many places made acces- 
sible by neatly-formed turf walks curving through them. The 
centre of this extensive area, the ground originally level, had 
been broken into agreeably-shaped mounds in the most natural 
manner possible, and these, being planted with choice speci- 
mens, gave an ever-varying character to the scene. 

The only attempt at formality was a bowling-green or croquet- 
ground forming a circle upwards of 100 feet in diameter, and 
sunk about 2} feet below the surrounding level. Flights of 
steps descended to it on opposite sides with fairly-grown speci- 
mens of Irish Yews flanking the steps, and on one side a pretty 
summer-house occupied an elevated position overlooking the 
circle, the other being approached by an important walk, The 
quality of the turf forming the bottom and sides of this fine 
bowling-green showed that pains had been taken to secure a 
suitable depth of good soil for the grass to grow in, which is 
not always the case where extensive ground works are carried 
out. The undulations ofthe ground are, I believe, wholly arti- 
ficial, for although a long period of dry weather had preceded 
my visit (early in August), and many meadows and grass fields 
had not thrown off their russety garb, there did not appear to 
be any place in the grounds more burnt up than was common 
everywhere, while the general aspect of the Pinuses and other 
shrubs was such as indicated the most robust health, with the 
exception of those which formed the belt or boundary to the 
north ; but as these were for the most part common trees and 
shrubs planted for shelter, and, consequently, exposed to cold 
blasts, their weather-beaten appearance to windward is not to 
be wondered at. The valuable trees inside had sustained no 
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injury, and the past winter had done scarcely any damage to 
the collection at Kenfield. 

I will now describe more particularly some of the contents 
of the pinetum. First on the list is the Wellingtonia, which 
here, as in most places, grows most luxuriantly, the tallest tree 
being 33 feet high, and the spread of its branches at bottom 
26 feet. Here I may remark that the specimens of this tree 
at Kenfield (and there were many of 31, 28, 26, and 23 feet 
high and downwards), differed in outline from those met with 
in most places, where the general outline is a cone with the 
greatest diameter at 2 or 3 feet from the ground. This is the 
case with most of the Wellingtonias at Linton, while at Ken- 
field it was just the reverse; the trees there resembled a cone 
placed upon a sort of circular base of 2 feet in height or more, 
so that although the diameter of the tree above described was 
26 feet at the bottom, it would not be more than 21 feet at 
3 feet higher up, but from thence to the apex it formed as true 
@ cone as could be desired. Bothit and the cther trees were 
densely clothed with branches covered with healthy foliage, and 
promised to vie with any indigenous tree. There was but one 
exception, a tree whose history I should be anxious to learn, 
as I expressed my suspicions it might go the same way as one 
at Linton did. However, all the others were pictures of beauty. 

The Deodar was also well represented, and handsomely- 
clothed trees met the eye at almost every turning, and what is 
more, they seemed to retain the Deodar character, which is not 
the case with all the early-planted specimens of this tree, for 
many are gradually merging into the Lebanon form, losing 
alike the glaucous hue and pendant habit of the original 
Deodar. I believe these trees suffered but little, if any, either 
in 1860 or 1866, and many of them are assuming the dimen- 
sions of useful timber trees. A group of Abies Menzierii, 
occupying a rather prominent position in the grounds, promises 
to far eclipse the Common Spruce, which formed part of the 
outer belt ; for, while the former were healthy and vigorous, and 
evidently 50 feet high, the latter showed unmistakeable tokens 
of disease that will carry them off ere long if they be allowed 
to stand till then; this is the fate that has befallen them at 
Linton. The Spruce seems to luxuriate until about twenty 
years old, then it comes to a sort of standstill; a shabby, half- 
dead appearance carries it on some ten years more, and it 
then succumbs. Whether Abies Morinda and A. Menziesii be 
destined for a longer existence remains to be proved. Certain 
it is that A. Menziesii at Kenfield was all that could be wished. 
A. Morinda, though healthy, was less rapid in its growth; but 
there were some fine specimens of Pinus Cembra, which, I 
may remark, is not so much sought after as it deserves to be. 
Its upright, almost cylindrical form, contrasts strongly with the 
spreading habit of Pinus excelsa; there are good specimens of 
both at Kenfield, but the disinclination of the latter to grow 
upwards was manifest there, as at other places; however, the 
density of the rich glaucous foliage, and its horse-mane-like 
texture, will ever render this treeafavourite. Pinus ponderosa 
was not so good as I have seen elsewhere; in fact, this is 
seldom met with in good form. The same, however, could not 
be said of Pinus macrocarpa, which was all that could be 
desired; and one that I would have called P. Sabiniana was 
likewise good. Pinus Benthamiana was promising, but had 
not had time to attain the dimensions of the others, while, 
perhaps the prince of all the Pinus family, P. insignis, was 
unsurpassed in beauty of form and healthiness; it had, how- 
ever, suffered in the winter four years ago, but was a fine, hand- 
some tree. P. radiata was said to have suffered more, and had 
since been destroyed. Most excellent specimens of P. austriaca 
were met with in various directions, some thriving better in 
the outer belt than the Spruce Firs. P. Jeffreyana and others 
were also well represented. 

Of the Picea family there were several good specimens of 


P. Pinsapo, one large tree growing in the outer belt was fully | 


exposed to the cutting north winds, which are so trying to all 
Kinds of trees, and which last winter affected our native ever- 
greens as well. It was, however, satisfactory to observe that 
this popular species had not suffered more than others, and cer- 
tainly not so much as the Spruce; most of the specimens, 
however, showed a tendency to be dumpy, unwilling to grow 
upwards, which is a fault with some others of the Pinus tribe. 
Picea, cephalonica was better, but this also has in most cases a 
disposition to spread laterally, still its beautiful green tint will 
always entitle it to a place. The prince of this section, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly P. Nordmanniana, of which a fine specimen 
26 feet high, and of symmetrical growth, occupied a prominent 
position, and well deserved it. Picea nobilis was also a fine 


tree, but less fortunate in its site; it had, like others ofits class 
elsewhere, borne fruit a year or two previously, but its upright 
growth gave promise of maintaining that superiority amongst 
its brethren which its name implies. Of the same glaucous 
hue was a remarkably fine tree of P. magnifica, the height of 
which I unfortunately omitted to ascertain. Promising speci- 
mens of Picea Lowii, lasiocarpa, and Parsonsii, perhaps all the 
same species, were also noticeable. P.lasiocarpa has, perhaps, 
the longest foliage, which is also awl-shaped, and at Kenfield it 
promised to become a tree of some magnitude, its growth being 
rapid, and its form good. I found here, as at many other 
places, that P. Webbiana had succumbed to some of the hard 
winters of late years. P. amabilis and grandis, also thought to 
be synonymous, were likewise good, and a very promising plant 
of P. bracteata appears likely to be amongst the first of its 
series in this country, and to all appearance will become a 
favourite. I believe it has not been long introduced, but still 
sufficiently so to establish its hardiness. 

Near some of the Conifers just named were excellent speci- 
mens of Cryptomeria japonica and Lobbii, the former being 
about 30 feet high. C. elegans was also in a promising con- 
dition, being upwards of 7 feet in height, while C. Lobbii 
rivalled C. japonica in height, and still more in luxuriance, but 
as the difference between it and C. japonica is so slight, perhaps 
both may merge in one hereafter. C. elegans, however, is one 
of the handsomest Conifers of recent introduction. Of Cepha- 
lotaxus Fortunei there were both male and female plants, the 
two difiering widely in appearance, but they may only be re- 
garded as shrubs of moderate growth, or even lower than that. 
Not so, however, the Japan Retinospora, of which good speci- 
mens of squarrosa, obtusa, and pisifera, stood out conspicuously, 
the last named promising to become a good-sized tree, while 
the silvery graceful appearance of R. squarrosa contrasted well 
with plants of a deeper hue. R leptoclada also promises to 
rival the Irish Yew in form and size, although differing widely 
from it in foliage. Some variegated forms of ietinospora were 
also pointed out, but their liability to return to the original 
condition impairs their interest. 

I believe all the dwarf forms of the Pinus family were well 
represented. By far the finest specimen I have seen of Scia- 
dopitys verticillata, the Umbrella Pine, was shown me, as well 
as Abies Kexmpferi. The specimens of Abies clanbrasiliana, 
Pinus pygmza, and others, contrasted strongly with the up- 
right form of Thuja Lobbii and Menziesii, each of which was 
upwards of 20 feet high. Thuja gigantea was here, as else- 
where, less robust, and somehow is hardly deserving the name 
it bears, as its growth is slower, its form cylindrical, and the 
head rounded rather than conical. Thujopsis borealis, how- 
ever, was flourishing, and equalled T. Lobbii in sturdiness of 
growth. One or two good plants of T. dolabrata were also 
pointed ont, as well as the more recently-introduced T. lete- 
virens, but it was hardly large enough to give an opinion upon, 
as were also some other varieties or species of Thuja, and 
possibly several of those which now present a marked difference 
may in time merge into others, and the same with Juniperus. 
and Cupressus. Conspicuous amongst the latter were C. ma- 
crocarpa, 30 feet high; C. funebris, more inclined to spread 
than grow upwards ; and C. Lawsoniana, by no means so satis- 
factory here as I have met with it elsewhere, although plenti- 
fully planted. Other species, as Cupressus McNabiana, and 
majestica, were good. 

The Juniper family were also in force, and, as I have noticed 
elsewhere, their inclination to fruit seemed to check their 
growth, but I confess my recollection of this interesting section 
is not sufficiently clear to deserve recording. One or fwo ex- 
cellent plants of Taxodium sempervirens ouglit not to be passed 
over, as I do not think better specimens can be found. One of 
these in the interior of the grounds had not received any injury 
during the past winter, yet another exposed to the north winds 
had suffered ; both were high fine timber-looking trees. Araucaria 
imbricata was hardly so much at home, butit was, nevertheless, 
upwards of 30 feet high. Libocedrus chiliensis was as good 
and as promising as it usually is, while one of the most con- 
spicuous of all Pines in many places, Abies Douglasii, fell short 
of what might be expected of it. Although there was a good 
full-sized tree of it, yet the proper robust character and dense 
deep green hue were wanting, proving that the soil did not 
exactly suit it. The too-great abundance of calcareous matter, 
however useful it may be for the welfare of a number of plants, 
is inimical to the well-being of the Douglas Fir. There was, 
however, a very fair specimen of the deciduous Cypress; and 
though the equally interesting Salisburia adiantifolia was much 
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smaller, it was a good specimen of itskind. The more recent 
introductions were also duly represented, for Mr. Thomson, the 
proprietor, who for thirty years and more has been an ardent 
admirer of Conifers, and has during that time added to his col- 
lection all that were worth having, still secures anything new 
that may appear, and the collection lacks but little to make it 
unique. Other shrubs also were not forgotten, for I noticed a 
border containing an excellent collection of Hollies, and now 
and then the whole was enlivened by the beautiful bloom of 
Althea frutex, Virginian Sumach, and other gems of the 
shrubbery. 

LT have said the pinetum, or pleasure-ground enclosure, was 
Surrounded by the park; it ought also to be mentioned that 
the former is so large as also to enclose within it—nay, almost 
conceal from view, the kitchen garden, where some good vege- 
tables are growing in spite of the dry weather, and the Peach 
trees on the walls were loaded almost too heavily. Outside the 
kitchen garden, but still within the dressed grounds, there was 
& group of plant houses and pits, the latter partly hidden from 
the pleasure grounds by a fernery. They were all in excellent 
order, but the space already occupied by the description of the 
pinetum forbids my entering into details here. I must not, 
however, omit to mention a very promising young orchard two 
or three acres in extent, where there was as fine a lot of 
Plum, Apple, and Pear trees well loaded with fruit as can 
be met with anywhere. The Pear and Apple trees were mostly 
pyramid-trained, and planted about 8 feet apart. The Plum 
trees were grown as standards, and were heavily laden with 

This plantation is outside of the park, and on the way to it 
I passed a Horse Chestnut tree in which one branch was 
growing into another, forming a natural graft in a manner I 
had never before seen. The tree was of good size, and at 
12 feet or so from the ground a limb, about as thick as a man’s 
body, extended from the trunk in a diagonal direction at an 
angle of upwards of 40°, and about 3 feet higher up the bole 
another limb, much smaller than the last, projected at an angle 
of about 25° or less, so that at some 10 feet or so from the 
bole the two limbs crossed and united, the junction presenting 
none of the swellings or excrescences so common in grafting, 
the bark being as smooth and uniform as on any part of the 
tree. A short distance from the junction the limb broke out 
into branches. The appearance was that of a well-constructed 
brace, and no doubt the graft acted as such; but although I 
have often enough seen natural grafting in Beech and other 
trees, I never saw anything to equal this, and Mr. Thomson, 
who takes especial notice of trees and their various peculiarities, 
pointed it out to me as deserving of notice. 

The park is well studded over with groups of trees and single 
specimens, especially Horse Chestnuts and Thorns, with some 
good Oaks and Ashes. Mr. Thomson, who is also a great 
admirer of the common Yew and Scotch Fir, pointed out a 
piece of woodland on the crest of one of the distant hills in 
which were some good specimens of the English Yew that he 
made an especial point of preserving. The wild Cherry, or 
Gascoign, he also admired, as well for its beauty in autumn 
when its foliage dies off crimson, as in spring when its snow- 
white blossoms give such a charm to woodland scenery. I 
believe he has planted this tree extensively in places where its 
beauties will be seen to advantage; and in a district where 
cultivators, as a rule, have denuded it of all its beauties, an 
admirer of Nature’s noblest productions like Mr. Thomson 
must be looked on as a benefactor.—J. Rozson. 


[Our readers will remember that some time ago Mr. Coveney, 
at Kenfield, replied through our columns to an inquiry made 
about the height of Wellingtonias, and we hope others having 
fine trees of this species will also favour us with the dimensions, 
as well the soil and situation in which the trees are growing; 
for although the Wellingtonia seems to accommodate itself to 
almost every place, there is no doubt certain soils suit it better 
than others.—Ebs. | 


ORCHARD-HOUSE PRODUCE. 


I seND an account of this year’s produce. I have gathered 
and sent to table 850 Peaches and Nectarines, and 100 really 
good well- finished bunches of Grapes out of the orchard house, 
of which I wrote some time ago. The Peaches averaged 
9 inches in circumference, and the Nectarines 8 inches. The 
largest Peach measured 114 inches in circumference, and 


be more so than I was three years ago), must own that orchard 
houses are really useful, profitable, and highly ornamental. 
They are more especially adapted for the villa residences 
near London, where Peach wall is out of the question, but 
orchard houses might easily be erected, and with them the 
crop is almost a certainty, at least with anything like good 
management. 

I find the syringe my most useful friend, having had no 
symptoms of insects, and the trees rejoice in frequent appli- 
cations of house sewage made lukewarm by diluting it with hot. 
water.—J. H. Davis, Hazelwood, Upper Norwood. 


NEW VERBENAS AND GOLDEN FEATHER 
PYRETHRUM FOR BEDDING. 


‘‘ AYRSHIRE GARDENER’ condemns the new and improved 
Verbenas as being utterly incapable of enduring any hardship. 
Ido not know any of the old sorts of Verbenas which will 
endure hardships such as the Zonal Geraniums have tc 
undergo. If a Verbena will not stand dryness at the root, and 
cold and want of light during the winter, it is condemned. 
Small half-rooted plants are pricked out from cutting pots into 
beds in May and June, and expected to grow and flourish. 
Daily waterings are as sure to injure these plants as dry-and- 
dust treatment. A watering once or twice a-week, with a little 
liquid manure each time, is enough for any Verbena; and 
every plant ought to be well rooted and established in 4-inch 
pots before bedding-out, and the foliage healthy, free of thrips, 
red spider, and green fly. If only a little more pains were 
devoted to Verbenas there would not be such an outcry against 
them. 

Contrary, again, to ‘‘ AyRSHIRE GARDENER’s”’ experience, I 
can see Golden Feather Pyrethrum as good now as ever. 
Instead of waiting for the flowers to open and cover the plants, 
if the flower-spikes are cut closely down at the first appearance 
of a head of bloom, the plants will continue dwarf and bushy 
to the last. Though the heat blanches the colour, it is, how- 
ever, quite as golden now, where this treatment is pursued, as 
Crystal Palace Gem or Cloth of Gold Gzranium,—ANn AMATEUR. 


In ‘“AyrsHireE GAnRDENER’s” interesting notes on bedding 
plants in your last issue, I was sorry to learn of his failure witb, 
and condemnation of the above subject as a summer bedding- 
out plant, inasmuch as here it has proved all that could be 
desired. If I may judge by last season’s experience of its 
attributes, I will venture to say it will continue so until the 
end of the season, with no more trouble bestowed upon it 
than is accorded to the various other occupants of the parterre, 
with their peggings-down, picking off of seed heads, &c., the only 
attention required by the Golden Feather being by occasional 
picking off of the flowers as they appear. 

I may add, we have Golden Feather Pyretbrum here doing 
duty in charming contrast with large beds of Stella Nosegay 
Geranium, to which it affords an effective margin, the greenish 
yellow of the latter affording a pleasing harmony with the 
scarlet crimson inflorescence of the latter. And as an edging 
to such as Coleus Verschaffelti, Iresine Herbstii, Centaurea 
ragusina, blue Lobelia, Verbena Purple King, &c., I have also 
found it to be most effective, proving in some instances 
more satisfactory than Cloth of Gold. Geraniums will only 
flourish in a comparatively rich and moist soil, whereas the 
Golden Feather is not so particular as to the condition of the 
medium in which it grows, unless dust dry. I trust, with due 
respect to ‘‘ AYRSHIRE GARDENER’S” opinion, that your readers 
who have not as yet patronised the Golden Feather Pyrethrum 
as a summer bedding plant may not be deterred from giving it 
a trial next season, as I am confident that with due attention 
to picking off the flower heads as they appear, and to keeping 
the roots in a growing state by an ordinary amount of moisture, 
success will be thereby insured.— WILLIAM GARDINER, Gardener, 
Lower Eatington Part, Stratford-on-Avon. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN 1870. 
(Continued from page 130.) 
In continuing my remarks on bedding plants this season I 
will now proceed to the Zonal Pelargoniums, and will take the 
flowering section first—that is to say, those grown for the 


weighed 113 ozs. I think even the most sceptical (no one can ; beauty of their flowers, and not of their foliage, and in which 
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the foliage is only a secondary consideration, though it must 
be always borne in mind that coarse large leaves, or straggling 
footstalks to the leaves, are a great drawback to the merit of 
a Geranium, however good the flowers may be. 

It is difficult to classify Geraniums now by their colours, as 
there is almost every gradation of shade in reds, from a dark 
erimson to an orange scarlet, and so on; but I will endeavour 
to take the different colours in order as nearly as I can, begin- 
ning with the crimsons and crimson scarlets. 

Of these, the best two with me have been Waltham Seedling 
and Bayard. The first isa trifle the darker, and the latter the 
brighter ; they are quite distinct in habit, and ought both to 
be grown. Bayard, now that I have given it a season’s trial, 
is certainly the best crimson scarlet I have grown in beds, and 
T must confess myself mistaken as to the size of the truss, 
which in some notes I sent you in the spring I said I thought 
would not be so large as Waltham Seedling, but it is, on the 
contrary, larger. It is very free-blooming, and the trusses 
last well; its only fault is that the stalks are hardly strong 
enough for the heads and fall about, and in this respect 
Waltham Seedling is better, as the flower stalks are short and 
stiff, and show every head. Good as Bayard is, Mr. Pearson 
has better varieties in store, which he has not yet sent out, 
especially some seedlings of this year, which I have twice care- 
fully looked over, and of which I will send some notes at a 
future time. I think, also, Douglas Pearson, Thomas Speed, 
Duke of Devonshire, William Thomson, and some others he 
zent out this spring, are quite as good, if not better. 

Other crimsons I have tried this yeer have been International, 
Eclat, Lord Palmerston, and Le Grand. International does 
not flower freely enough. Eclat, though it has a very fine truss, 
is too long in the flower stalk, and too coarse in the foliage. Le 
Grand is at times very good, but the flowers do not stand sun 
well, and it runs to seed. A very promising variety which I 
had in a trial bed is Stanstead Rival (Downie, Laird, & Laing) ; 
itis a brighter and lighter-coloured crimson than those before 
mentioned, 2 very fine truss, and free-blooming. 

Two other very good sorts of dark crimson I have not grown 
myself, but seen elsewhere, are Vesta and Glory of Waltham. 
The first was highly spoken of at Chiswick last year, and I 
have seen it very good this; very dwarf and compact. The 
latter I saw very good at Studley Royal (Earl de Grey and 
Ripon’s), under the care of Mr. Clark, the rich dark green of 
the foliage harmonising very well with the colour of the flower. 
Lord Palmerston is so well known I need not make any re- 
marks onit. It is an old fayourite, and I do not like to dis- 
card it; it is exceedingly good as a late bloomer. It is, how- 
ever, far surpassed by Duchess of Sutherland, though they are 
not of exactly the same shade of colour, as Duchess of Suther- 
land is brighter, and it is a first-class dry-weather plant. It has 
been in full beauty now with me ever since I came back (21st of 
June), and is as full of fresh flower stems now as ever. Some- 
thing of the same shade of colour is Lady Kirkland, another 
of Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing’s seedlings, and which was 
kindly sent me on trial by Mr. Charles Turner. It has the 
largest head of bloom I have almost ever seen on a Nosegay 
Geranium. 

I will take the scarlet and orange scarlet sections next, 23 
Cybister, Lady C. Grosvenor, Multifilora, Grand Duke, William 
Underwood, and Rival. 

Cybister has again been very good, but rather too leggy in 
habit ; it, however, does not run to seed in dry weather. Lady 
Constance Grosvenor has been far better with me this year 
than last, and has bloomed much more freely; the colour is 
undeniably good, brighter than Cybister, and the habit more 
dwarf and spreading ; its only fault is that the flower stalks 
are not strong enough for the truss, and it is, consequently, 
much better in dry weather than wet. Multiflora has not been 
So good as I expected; it has, however, a very nice dwarf habit, 
but the flower trusses are not large enough individually, though 
they are very freely produced; but it is of a very rich colour, 
and the individual blooms are large. ‘Grand Duke is an orange 
scarlet, with an immense truss, good footstalk, and vigorous 
habit; of the same sort of growth as Le Grand, but a freer 
bloomer, and would be a splendid sort for a large bed or a 
ribbon border. It might be coarse in wet weather, but is cer- 
tainly very good in dry. 

William Underwood is the best red Zonal with me, but like 
all of the Zonals I have ever tried, it does not branch freely. 
I am gradually discarding all the Zonals (as I said in the 
spring), for this reason. I have tried a great many, as Clipper, 
Dr. Lindley, Herald of Spring, Miss Martin, &c., and always 


find, that though by pinching-in closely in the spring, and 
putting them out as bushy plants, they make good beds at first, 
yet unless planted very thinly they never branch, and the same 
number of stems almost will be found on them at the end of 
nine or ten weeks ag they had when planted out; moreover, 
although the individual flowers are more circular and of a better 
form, yet it is seldom they make a very large truss, and now 
that the Nosegay section are so much improved by crossing, 
some of the blooms of the Nosegays are almost as good in shape 
as the old Zonals with double, or, I might say, three or four 
times the amount of truss. 

Of all the Zonals, Rival has, to my mind, the finest-shaped 
flower, but though I shall try it another year, I do not think it 
will stand wind or rain. Glow is another very fine scarlet, but 
the centre of the truss is too crowded, owing to the stalk of the 
individual flowers being too short. 

Among the orange scarlets of the Hybrid Nosegay section, 
two that were sent out this year by Downie, Laird, & Laing are 
very good, Lady Hawley and Sunlight. Of the two, I prefer Lady 
Hawley; it has an immense truss with a good stiff footstalk, 
which holds the truss erect, the habit is also good, and I shall 
be much mistaken if it do not prove a great acquisition. 
Kentish Fire and Masterpiece were planted out too late in 
my trial beds this year to give them a fair trial, as they 
had been too long in small pots; both, however, I think are 
good varieties. 

I hardly know whether to class Godfrey among the orange 
scazlets or the next class I shall name, the Reds. It is very 
free-flowering, but the footstalks ure too long; still, it isa good 
variety. 

I will defer my remarks on the other colours till another 
week. I only wish, in conclusion, to ask some of those who are 
now cutting their beds of Geraniums to pieces to get cuttings 
to try the plan of striking them later, when they finally have 
to pull the garden to pieces in the autumn, putting them in 
small pots, five or six cuttings in a 4-inch pot, and placing 
them on shelves close to the glass in vineries or elsewhere. It 
is a great mistake to think that plants are hardened by being 
kept cold during the winter; and cuttings struck in this way, 
and kept growing all the winter through, soon overtake cuttings 
that are taken off now, struck in the open border, and then 
potted off for winter; and still more will they surpass those 
that are pricked close together in boxes or pans to be struck in 
the open air now, and stored in these pans all the winter 
in cold frames. Warmth during winter will not make Gera- 
niums tender, so long as they have plenty of light and are near 
the glass. 

The earliest and best-Geraniums I had this year were some 
I put into the stove in November to grow on for cuttings; and 
the cuttings I struck in the stove in January and forced on 
were more forward and better plants than those struck in the 
open air in August, were earlier in bloom, and have lasted 
quite as long—in fact, I cannot in any one instance see that 
they have less bloom now than those which were more backward 
in coming into flower. They were removed from the stove into 
a light double-span house the third week in March, and were 
not moved out of this house till they were taken out to be 
planted in May. I tried this with several sorts—Bayard, Grand 
Duke, Eclat, Godfrey, Blue Bell, Lady Constance Grosyenor, 
Violet Hill, Ne Plus Ultra, &c. Of course it would not do in 
stoves where climbers were growing over the roof, or where 
shade is used for ornamental-foliaged plants, but where Gera- 
niums can have plenty of light and are not too far from the 
glass there need be no fear of making them tender from too 
much warmth during the winter. The best use for cold frames 
is not to winter plants in, but to put them into in spring, using 
vineries and other houses during winter.—C. P. Pzacu, Apple- 


ton-le-Street. 
(To be continued.) 


Exportine Currines or Fruit Trezs ro AusrraniA.—tin 
the form of cuttings, all the new varieties of fruit trees may be 
introduced with the certainty of success. The importance of 
this will strike all who have experienced the losses and disap- 
pointment attending the importation of the trees. The intro- 
duction of new varieties is by this means rendered a very 
simple and inexpensive matter. A case of 6 cubic feet capacity 
will contain some thousands of cuttings, the trees of which 
would require a space equal to many hundreds of tons measure- 
ment. Another advantage with the cuttings is, that the case 
may be hermetically sealed and stowed away like ordinary 
merchandise ; whereas, special instructions as to care (which 
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is seldom exercised) have to be given as to the stowage of the 
cases containing trees.—(Report of the Horticultwral Society of 
Victoria.) 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


INTERNATIONAL Exuipition or 1871.—We are requested by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners to state that there is no founda- 
tion for the rumour that the International Exhibition appointed 
for 1871 is to be postponed by reason of the war. The first 
of the series of Annual International Exhibitions of selected 
works of fine and industrial art and scientific inventions will 
take place next year, as already announced. 

—— Mr. W. Tavynor, gardener to J. Yates, Hsq., Lauderdale 
House, Highgate, informs us there is a fine specimen of the 
Litrza JuNceA now in flower at that place. The spike is 
15 feet in height. 

— WE are requested by the Council of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society to state, that in consequence of the works 
now in progress for the Annual International Exhibitions of 
next and following years, the Royan Horricunruran Sociery’s 
GaRDENS aT Sours Kenstyeron, will not be open free to the 
public on the 26th of August, the anniversary of the late Prince 
Consort’s birthday. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Every attention should at this period be given to the high 
cultivation of winter crops. Where sufficient labour is provided 
at all times, not a weed should be allowed to show its head. 
When, unfortunately, weeds have done so, the use of the spade 
is recommended instead of the hoe. Besides, it is as economi- 
cal in the first instance, excepting in very hot and dry weather 
like the present, for, unless the hoeing be succeeded by a raking, 
the hoeing will in general have little effect. Moreover, the 
benefits of exposing the soil to the air are very considerable, 
especially in effete soils, such as those of most of our kitchen 
gardens. All the Cabbage tribe, from the Early York Cabbage 
up to the Cauliflower, should be soiled up the stem as high as 
possible. When such crops are on poor land a dressing of 
guano or fowls’ dung at this period would be of eminent service. 
It might be introduced as in South America in the cultivation 
of Tobacco, Indian Corn, &¢.—viz., by hand around the stems 
of the plants. It is advisable to mix it with four times its bulk 
of dry old tan, sawdust, charcoal dust, or anything which will 
duly separate its particles. This process should, of course, 
precede the soiling. Where plants of this family are liable to 
‘club ” this course will be found of much service, as they fre- 
quently depend for their existence on a few late-made roots. 
Let a good breadth of Coleworts be planted out in well-prepared 
ground; as before observed, the Onion beds will be available. 
Let the winter Cawliflowers be sown directly. Late plantings of 
Endive must be made forthwith. The plants will be eligible to 
move with balls of earth into frames in November. The soil 
must be very rich. This is an excellent time to make a sowing 
of the Brown or Bath Cos and Hammersmith Lettuces to re- 
main where sown through the winter. The beds should be 
elevated considerably, the higher the better, and the seed scat- 
tered broadcast rather thinly. A rich border should now be pre- 
pared, and planted with the Bath or Brown Cos Lettuce; these 
will carry on a supply from the open ground until Christmas, 
if protected. Leeks are most useful in a variety of ways, and 
should now be soiled up after the manner of Broccoli; a dress- 
ing of guano may be introduced previously, if the soil is not 
sufficiently rich. The old Strawberry rows should now have 
attention. The leaves of the runners will shade the principal 
leaves of the mother plant, and therefore some gardeners mow 
down the runners in oxder to throw sunlight on the leaves left. 
Mowing down the old plants is an absurd process which some 
still adhere to. If the Tomatoes are oyer-luxuriant, cut away & 
portion of their roots. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

_Go over the fruit trees and stop about half the shoots, be- 
ginning, of course, with the strongest, for a general stopping at 
this time would probably be of little further service than to in- 
duce the production of a mass of useless spray ; whereas stop- 
ping the stronger shoots, or those which incline to grossness, 
will divert the sap into the weaker ones, which will be strength- 
ened, while the buds on the shoots that have been stopped will 
become full and plump without starting into growth. The 
only effectual method, however, of curing a gross habit of 


growth, when it occurs in ordinary seasons, is root-prun- 
ing, or keeping the roots within proper limits by means of 
shallow well-drained borders; and should it be found that the 
shoots after stopping incline to start into growth, it will be 
advisable as soon as the fruit is gathered to open a trench ata 
moderate distance from the stem of the tree, and to cut the 
stronger roots. This will be of the greatest service in checking 
growth, and will probably do more towards securing ripe wood 
than anything else that could be adopted. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

In many neighbourhoods bedding plants are only just coming 
into full beauty. Go over them frequently, and without loss of 
time remedy any defects that may be perceptible, for the 
flower garden this year will be enjoyed but for a comparatively 
short season; and now that the plants are in beauty every 
means should be used to render them as enjoyable as possible, 
by maintaining the most perfect order and neatness. Where 
the stock is clean and growing vigorcusly this will involve con- 
siderable labour, and it will be necessary to look over the beds 
frequently, pegging down where necessary, removing decayed 
flowers, and cutting back such of the shoots as may incline to 
encroach upon the edging of the beds. Keep herbaceous plants 
neatly tied up, and cut off the flower-stems of any that are be- 
coming unsightly. Take advantage of every leisure hour to 
put in cuttings, and use every possible dispatch with this work 
until there be in a fair way for rooting a good stock of such 
plants as are known to be difficult to winter except as well- 
established plants. Make gravel walks perfectly clean and 
smooth by weeding, sweeping, and rolling, as may be necessary, 
and keep climbers on walls within due limits. Propagate 
Hollyhocks by cuttings. Mark good seedlings, digging up all 
single and semi-double varieties. Take off the tops of seed- 
ling spikes, if not already done; it throws strength into the re- 
maining flowers, and encourages the formation and growth of 
the seed. A few Crocuses, Suowdrops, &c., may be planted 
soon to obtain an early bloom. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Continue to look over climbers, borders, &c. Large speci- 
mens which had been removed out of doors to give room, will 
soon require to be replaced in these structures; indeed, the 
whole of September will occasionally call for business of this 
kind. The earth worm is a greater enemy to pot plants in 
general than low temperature. Look well after late-flowering 
plants. The late Heliotropes, Scarlet Pelargoninms, Petunias, 
&c., if proceeded with as recommended weeks since, will now 
be somewhat potbound, and will in that state, with the appli- 
cation of weak liquid manure, produce abundance of blossom 
on a light shelf until the beginning of December. Lachenalias 
should be instantly repotted, and the Persian Cyclamens, if 
planted out in spring, will now be fine bushy plants full of 
young leaves. They must be taken up forthwith with all the 
soil possible, potted carefully, and placed in a cold frame or 
propagating house; a bottom heat of 75° would be an advan- 
tage, with a very moderate atmospheric temperature. After 
three weeks of this treatment they may be introduced to the 
greenhouse, where they will produce their fragrant blossoms in 
abundance from November until April. 

STOVE. 

Many of the earliest growths of Orchids showing signs of 
ripeness in the leaf and plump pseudo-bulbs, may be removed 
forthwith from the excitement of the growing house. Any 
situation in the light where a temperature averaging 60° night 
and day can be guaranteed, will suit them well. A very 
moderate amount of atmospheric moisture will suffice. 


COLD PITS. 
Young stock in cold pits intended to flower next season, 
should be exposed to the midday sun, in order to ripen the 
wood, taking care not to do this so rashly as to injure the 
foliage. This, however, will only be proper in the case of such 
things as have already made plenty of young wood, but it is ad- 
visable after this season to be anticipating the approach of 
winter, and to use eyery means to forward the growth of valu- 
able hardwooded plants in order to have it somewhat firm and 
able to resist damp, and that as soon as possible.—W. Knane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Owine to the dryness most work was held over, except a free 
hoeing of the surface, and digging and trenching all vacant 
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ground, to be ready for planting when rain comes, or we can 
obtain water. Jrequent hoeing, even though there be few or no 
weeds, greatly helps to prevent the escape of what moisture is 
left in the soil. In ground which had been rather heavily 
cropped, we found scarcely a trace of moisture at the depth of 
18 inches. Planting, without being able to water, was out of the 
question. We find all round here that Potatoes are beginning 
to grow again; the sooner they are taken up the better, as the 
tubers become hard and stringy when fresh ones are allowed to 
come from them. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Many trees, as Peaches on walls, are so suffering from these 
dry bright days that we would have soaked the roots if we 
could have done so. We may have to resort to some mode of 
shading to preserve the crop, but unless a change come soon 
all fruit will be smaller than usual. Trees in houses, whether 
in pots or otherwise, have been greatly assisted by slightly 
shading the glass with whitened water. We have been forced 
to apply it to almost every house, to enable us to do with as 
little moisture as possible. We have used gauze netting for ven- 
tilators, in some cages removing the ventilators—to keep wasps 
and flies out, but now, after doing this, few wasps are to be 
seen again, though for three or four days they were in myriads. 
Melons, as a rule, have been good this season, being none the 
worse, perhaps, of having had less of the syringe than usual. 
It must be pretty well put aside when water has to be carried 
from three to four miles. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

With a little picking flower beds and borders still look very 
well in places where Peas have been burnt up as if with a hot 
blast from a furnace, and even Cabbages blue-coloured and 
hard. With rain to refresh the grass, the flower garden will 
stand out the season. We are doubtful as to the results with 
another ten days of this weather. The lawns have neither been 
mown nor machined for a long time, except in the case of 
little pieces here and there, that were too long for the daisy 
knife to manage. It was altogether too dry for Daisies to show 
themselves, but Bents, Plantains, and the pretty yellow Lotus 
corniculatus would appear, and the knife soon settled them. 

Walks.—These have needed little care this season, but we 
were apprehensive that they might trouble us in the autumn 
if if should prove damp and drizzly, and then walks are diffi- 
cult to clean. We have had them all put in good order, which 
we generally do rather earlier in the season. The sides were 
neatly cut, the walks hard-swept, and then a slight sprinkling 
of salt was thrown all over them, followed by enough of fine 
sandy gravel passed through a half-inch sieve; the back of 
rake was passed over this, and then they were rolled when dry. 
Ag soon as rain enough comes to wet the walks they will be 
swept to take out all inequalities, and when well rolled will 
give little more trouble through the autumn and winter. By 
adopting this plan we rarely break the surface of these walks, 
and in general they are dry, smooth, and pleasant to walk 
on in all weathers. The slight sprinkling of hard sandy 
gravel causes them to look bright and fresh, especially after 
they have been rolled when damp. But for that sprinkling 
we would not salt walks so late, as they would be apt to be 
damp. and even to adhere to the feet in winter. The slight 
sprinkling of sand above the salt neutralises that tendency, 
whilst it also insures the salt being equally absorbed instead 
of being washed to the sides. Salt when merely scattered 
over the surface acts most effectually when so scattered in dry 
weather. Itis also the easiest way to apply it, and the salt is 
quite as effectual as when presented in a strong solution of hot 
or cold water, which we could not contemplate. Even in dry 
weather the salt will disappear in a few days. It is no orna- 
ment to the walks, however, so long as it remains white, and it 
does not do to traverse walks and lawns alternately. The 
slight covering of sand remedies both inconveniences; it also 
ensures a dry surface instead of a clammy one in winter. 

Now is a good time to sow Mignonette for winter and spring 
blooming, Stocks for spring blooming, and many hardy annuals, 
&e., to be protected a little in winter. Such as Schizanthus, 
Collinsia, Clarkia, Nemophila, as well as Wallflowers, potted, 
come in useful for cut flowers in spring, and good pots of them 
in full bloom look very well. A fine specimen of Collinsia 
bicolor might grace any drawing-room. 

Pinks, Cloves, Carnations, and Picotees.—We are rather late 
With cuttings of these this season. The better kinds of Car- 
Nations and Picotees do best layered if suitable ‘‘ grass” can 
be had, but they strike freely enough as cuttings, and a cutting 
Can often be obtained when a layer could not be made without 


some trouble. Pinks and Cloves of all kinds may be struck 
now, either under hand-lights or in a frame, if just a little 
mild bottom heat be given them. They will do planted out 
in fresh sandy soil, with a little sand at the top. If at all 
doubtful, the best Cloves and Carnations might as well be put 
round the sides of a small well-drained pot, and the pot be 
plunged, for then there is the advantage that you can renew the 
mild heat if it be wanted. Where space in a frame can be 
spared, this plan involves far less trouble on the whole than 
layering. 

No kind of cuttings can be more quickly made. It is seldom 
that a knife need touch them. We think that years ago we 
detailed the simple process, which also has the advantage of 
mutilating to the least possible extent the old plant. Proceed 
thus :—Take hold of the shoot that you are to take the cutting 
from in your left hand, to keep it firm and steady, and take the 
point of the shoot in your right hand near to the second joint, 
give a sharp pull, and out it comes at the joint cleaner and 
more neatly than ever you could cut it with a knife after much 
stripping of leaves. Sometimes a little film may be left at one 
side, and that should be removed witha clean knife. In general 
nothing whatever is wanted, but the cutting or piping will be 
in the best possible condition for planting. A clever lad will 
slip out these cuttings as quickly as one can write a letter in one 
of these words. 

Propagating Bedding Plants—This must often depend on 
circumstances. Where there are reserve gardens for cut flowers, 
it may be done early. We have not such a garden, and there 
is always a little reluctance to spoil the contour of a bed or 
border, which taking many cuttings from a small place is sure 
todo. Onthe same principle the question may be settled as 
to the advisability of taking large or small cuttings. Had we 
plenty of room for wintering, and other matters suitable, we 
would take off strong cuttings of Scarlet Geraniums, insert 
them at once in small pots, and winter them in these pots. 
We might save time at first by planting the cuttings in an open 
border, and then lifting and potting, but ultimately we should 
gain but little, and the plants struck in a border are likely to be 
more succulent than those struck ina pot. One advantage of 
large cuttings is, that provided some of the larger leaves are 
removed, they need little or no protection or shading, as 
there will be enough of moisture stored up in the cuttings to 
enable them to bear sun and air before roots are formed. Even 

light drooping does them little harm. We seldom, however, 

for reasons indicated, take large cuttings, and thus we break as 
little as possible the outline of the bed, and save a great many 
in little room in winter, but we give them a little help in spring. 
Some gentlemen looking at large plants in vigorous growth 
in beds would scarcely credit that these plants were cuttings 
from 1} to 2} inches in length last September. These we 
generally place thickly in pots and shallow boxes, preferring 
the latter, leaving them about 14 inch apart. The cuttings 
when obtainable are chiefly short, stubby side shoots slipped 
off close to the stouter stems, and most of these cuttings, 
therefore, will have the point or axis of growth. With such 
small cuttings, especially of the variegated Geraniums, it is 
well to protect them at first with old sashes, mats, or calico, 
the last the best, until the base of the cuttings swell so as to 
be ready to protrude roots. 

With such plants as Verbenas, Heliotropes, Pentstemons, 
Salvias, Iresines, Coleus, &c., we prefer the small side shoots 
as cuttings, and such plants as Verbenas we putin more closely 
than Geraniums, seldom giving them more room until spring, 
when they are cropped for more cuttings, and encouraged with 
weak manure-waterings. ‘The most of these plants are the 
better of being placed under glass, kept close during sunshine, 
and, if near the glass, shaded. If from 20 to 24 inches from 
the glass they will not need shading if given a skiff from the 
syringe about midday. We like to get these at least partly in 
before we begin with Geraniums, as they always succeed best 
when struck cool—that is, ina cold vit or frame without any 
artificial heat. The heat of the sun during the day we nen- 
tralise by keeping them cool at night—by giving air then, the 
best of all securities against damping. From 6 or 7 P.M. to 
7 or 8 A.M. the young cuttings will bear a little air well, and 
be all the more robust in consequence. 

We frequently use small pots, as 60’s and 48’s, for Verbenas, 
and sometimes shift into larger pots when the cuttings are well 
struck, but we prefer wooden boxes averaging 3 inches deep for 
our main stores, and just of the size we can find wood to suit, 
but averaging a foot in width and 23 to 5 feet in length. - The 
pots are generally filled from a fourth to a third with drainage, 
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then rough nodules of fresh loam over the drainage, then finer 
light soil, followed by a surfacing of lighter still, with more 
sand. The boxes need no drainage. They are chiefly made in 
rough weather from rough packing boxes, or boards which have 
been merely sawn, not planed. The extra waterings, therefore, 
ean escape quite fast enough at the sides. These boxes, if old, 
are well cleaned before being used, and old and new alike are 
well painted with fresh limewash. This is a great preservative 
against fungi, which otherwise are apt to attack rough wood in 
damp places. These boxes are easily moved from place to 
place, a matter of importance where much moving is to be done. 
A thin layer of rough nodules of the turfy soil is spread over 
the bottom of the box, very likely with the addition of a little 
charcoal, then a finer layer of sandy loam, followed by one finer 
still, with more sand in it, and a little charcoal dust at the 
surface, the whole pressed down moderately firm. If at all 
moist, we put in the cuttings before watering, and then the 
watering settles the soil firmly about them. 

From years of experience and observation we can safely state 
that the health and robustness of the cuttings and young plants 
depend more on the freshness of the soil than on its richness. 
It is safer to aid the roots with weak manure-waterings than by 
mixing crude manure with the soil. We have seen fine heaps 
for such cuttings made from old Cucumber beds, decayed leaves, 
dung, and plenty of sand, but the cuttings often turned out very 
unsatisfactorily. We prefer sweet fresh sandy loam, and made 
so if if cannot be found naturally. This we pass through sieves 
to obtain the requisite qualities—rough, but notin pieces much 
larger than beans for the bottom, lighter and finer above, and 
the top layer finest of all. This takes very little moretime. All 
half-rotten leaves or dung for the bottom we discard, as they 
are the fruitful source of fungi and decay at the roots. We do 
not object to a little sweet, thoroughly decayed, well-aired leaf 
mould, finely sifted, mixed with the upper layers, along with a 
little fine charcoal dust, but if the leaf mould be not sweet and 
well aired beforehand, we would rather be without it altogether. 
We have known hundreds and thousands of struck cuttings 
ruined, because the propagator placed a good handful of half- 
decayed tree leaves over the drainage. Of course, they would 
often do no harm, but very frequently they become dangerous 
88 & regular feeding ground for fungi.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


F. and A. Dickson & Sons, 106, Eastgate Street, and Upton Nur- 
series, Chester.— Catalogue of Dutch Flower Roots, dc. 

W. Cutbush & Son, Highgate.—Bulb Catalogue for 1870. 

H. Curtis & Co., Devon Rosery, Torquay.—Descriptive Catalogue 
of Selected Roses. 

Dick Radclyffe & Co., 129, High Holborn, London, W.C.—Autumn 
Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs, &c. 

Downie, Laird, & Laing, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, London, and 
17, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh.—Descriptive Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower Roots. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the “ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 

week. 

Booxs (Constant Reader).—There is no such book. If you read what 
Mr. Moore said at Oxford, which is reported in last week’s Journal, and 
Dr. Hogg’s address, which you will find at page 84, you will meet with all 
you require to know. (Henry).—A new and very much enlarged edition 


of the “ Fruit Manual” is nowin preparation, but it will not be published 
until a few months hence. 

DovusLe GERANIUM CRowN PRINCE.— Mr. Cannell, of Woolwich, has 
sent us blooms} of his new double Geranium Crown Prince, which was 
awarded a first-class certificate at the last meeting of the Floral Com- 
mittee, showing that the colour is much more intense than that of 
Madame Lemoine, while the plant has the advantage of not being so gross 
in habit as most of the double varieties. 


ABNORMAL CARNATION (A. B. A.).—The structure of your Carnation is 
much the same as that of the Wheat-ear Carnation, wherein all the floral 
organs assume the form of bracts. The difference between yours and the 
Wheat-ear is, in the latter the spike is elongated like an ear of Wheat, 
whereas in yours it is contracted in the form of that of the Canary-grass. 
You will find all these curious vegetable forms very ably treated on in Dr. 
Masters’s ‘‘ Vegetable Teratology,” a work which every gardener ought 
to possess, and which we shall take an early opportunity of describing. 


GRAPES SHANKING (G. Musk).—The Grapes are what are called shanked, 
a disease generally attributable to bad soil, overcropping, and other 
conditions, but of which we believe the cause is little understood. We have 
seen Vines grown in pots and not overcropped, but well treated, produce 
shanked fruit. 

Grass Lawn (H. A. B.).—If you break up your present lawn and sow if 
down now, it will not be sufficiently solid and thick for you to play croquet 
on it next summer. The best way will be to take up the whole, select 
the best turf for relaying, and procure good new turf to make up the 
quantity required. When your turf is up procure some heavier soil to 
mix with the staple, and add also a liberal dressing of cow manure, potash 
salts, and bones. Next season you will have a good turf. Thisshould be 
done after this dry weather has gone. (Grass Plot)—As you object to 
returf your lawn, you had better clear out all those patches where the 
grass has failed, and sow them with a mixture of lawn grasses, which you 
can procure from any seedsman. In autumn top-dress the whole with 
well-rotted manure, or in February give a dressing of guano and super- 
phosphate in equal proportions. 

PEACHES NoT SWELLING (Agnes).—It is not from any effect of the sul 
phur, but from the dry season, that your Peaches have not grown so large 
If you had opened a trench round the roots and given them a good water- 
ing, in all probability the fruit would have been much larger than they are. 


LeAr-sHAPED Rose Petar (H. D. Nash).—It is simply a proof of the 
origin of the petal from a leaf. It is a curious freak. 

Guass Watts (F. Fane).—Apply to Mr. Board, Victoria Works, Bury St. 
Edmunds—that is, if you mean his glass walls, and not those of “ OB- 
SERVER.” 

Names OF PELARGONIUMS (N.).—We cannot undertake to name florists’ 
flowers. The French Marigolds are good; we have seen better-marked 
and larger. The Pelargonium sport is of no value. 

Crickrts ATTACKING NectTartines (G. S.).—The insect gnawing the 
fruit off Nectarines in your orchard house is the common house cricket, 
which often in hot summers quits the kitchen hearth and takes up its 
quarters in congenial situations out of doors.—I. O. W. 


PYRETHRUM SEED SowrinG (Subscriber).—The Golden Pyrethrum seed 
may now be sown in a sheltered situation in light sandy soil, and the 
plants may be taken up in October, potted, and wintered in a cold frame 
or greenhouse. They will be fine for planting outin spring. The Golden 
Pyrethrum, however, is quite hardy, and the seedlings may be pricked 
off about 8 inches apart in October, or even as late as November, on a 
warm border of sandy soil, and they will form good plants for planting 
in April or May. 

Ferns For Liny House (4n Amateur).—We do not understand what 
you mean by a Lily house, unless it be a house for aquatic plants, in 
which case any or all of the exotic Ferns introduced would succeed if it 
were not that they require shade, which aquatics do not. If youcan 
afferd shade to the Ferns without making the house too gloomy, or can 
do so without shading the aquatics. then you may have stove or green- 
house Ferns, according to the temperature of the structure. 


DovusLe Perunras Losrnc Contour (H. E#.).—The double white and 
purple-blotched Petunias lose colour through decreased vigour in the 
plants. We advise you to take off cutting: of the young growths now, 
and strike them in a cold frame or in a hotbed; when well rooted pot 
them off singly in small pots. In spring shift the plants into larger pots 
as required, using a compost of two parts turfy loam, one part leaf soil, 
and one part old cow dung, with a free admixture of sand and charcoal. 
Keep them in a cool, airy position near the glass, and safe from frost. 
The flowers will be finer and the foliage larger than on old plants. 

Porrinas SHow PeLARGoNIUMS (Idem).—The plants should not be 
placed in their blooming pots at the first potting after being cut down. 
Shake them out—that is, remove all the soil from their roots, and place 
them in pots large enough to hold the roots without cramping. When 
the plants have made fresh roots and need repotting, as they do when 
the roots are matting round the sides, they may be put into their blooming 


pots. 

CLEMATIS FOR NorTH WALL (Idem).—We have not found the new 
Clematis Jackmanni, &c., succeeding on a north wall, but C. Vitalba, 
C. frankfurtensis, and C. Viticella do tolerably well; the first-named we 
have geen very fine. 

EVERLASTING FLoweErs (Twelve-years Subscriber).—We do not think 
if the words in which the prize is offered are strictly interpreted, that 
you could exhibit dried Laguruses and other ornamental Grasses in ‘‘ 8 
collecting of Everlasting Flowers.” ‘The beads of such dried Grasses 
are only a part of the flowers. 

Fics (R. H. W.).—We purpose doing as you suggest, but we must have 
all that our correspondent has to say on the subject before we decide. 

Various (Kittie)—The jcommon wood Hyacinth is the Scilla non- 
scripta of botanists, the Harebell of common nomenclature. Very little 
frost and damp destroy the Gnaphalum lenatum. Your proposed plant- 
ing will do very well if you have the crimson or red Tom Thumb 
Troprolum. ‘The latter will want picking cff superfluous leaves and 
seeds as they come. To raise Hcheverias for edgings next year, sow at 
once, merely covering the seeds, prick off the seedlings as soon a8 sown, 
and keep airy and rather dry in winter. 

SULPHUR oN Hot-waTER Prpzs (A. B. C.).—If you put the sulphur on 
the hot-water pipes, either by making a paint with water, or milk, or 
lime to make it adhere better, the Grapes will not beinjured if the heat of 
the pipes be not above 160°, and a little air be given at the top of the 
house early in the morning. 

Cucumpers Damprne OFF (Tilney).—Thrips and neglecting to fertilise 
the flowers will not cause the fruit to go off at the end. It arises from 
the growth not being free enough, owing to a deficiency of bottom heat, 
or a cold and moist atmosphere at top. We think a little more bottom 
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heat with a brisk top heat would set all right. Vegetable Marrows are 
indifferent bearers this year, owing to the dry weather. 


WoopLlicE IN CucuMBRR FRAME (M. Jeffry).—Place a boiled potato 
wrapped up in a little hay in a small flower-pot, and Jay the pot on its 
side near the haunts of the woodlice. Anumber of such baits put down 
at night, and the contents emptied in the morning into a bucket of 
boiling water, will considerably thin the woodlice. 


PEACHES DIsEAsED (Mrs. W. F. Knatchbull,—The Peaches are suffer- 
ing from gum, and probably the trees are also. The cause of this is the 
roots of the trees haying got into an ungenial soil. In autumn let the 
roots be uncovered and examined, und as some of them will in all pro- 
bability have thrown down tap roots into the subsoil, let these be cut off, 
and all the remaining roots encouraged near the surface. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM CULTURE (H. T.).—The culture of these plants is 
not difficult. They require to be grown ina compost of equal parts of 
light turfy loam, sandy peat, lime rubbish, charcoal or broken pots, and 
silver sand. If the loam is poor, one part of old cow dung may be ad- 
vantageously added. Mix the whole well. The pots must be well drained. 
Small pots only are necessary, or rather they should be small compared 
with the plants. Pot in spring, or when the plants begin to grow. Propa- 
gate by cuttings laid on a shelf in the sun a few days to dry at the base, 
and then insert them in the above compost, with an equal quantity of 
sand added to it. In summer they succeed out-doors on rockwork in an 
open, very sunny situation, and are very suitable as window plants for 
warm south aspects. In winter they need to be kept secure from frost, 
and ought to have no more water than will prevent the stems and leaves 
from shrivelling. When growing they require a plentiful supply of water, 
at other times dryness. Some of the best are M. densum, deltoideum, 
strictum, conspicuum, faleatum, filamentosum, relaxatum, spectabile, 
cordifolium variegatum, coccineum, uncinatum, falcatum, echinatum 
album, cylindricum, bicolorum patulum, lye, aurantium, spinosum, 
aureum, barbatum, polyanthon, tuberosum, incuryum, denticulatum, 
blandum, difforme, heteropetalum, dolabriforme. and inclaudens. If 
planted out in summer they will need to be taken up in autumn, potted, 
and wintered in a house with a temperature not below 35°, nor higher 


from fire heat than 45°, keeping them nearthe glassand dry. They are 
not Everlastings. 


PEACHES (V. W. Popham).—We do not know the Dymond Peach, and 
never heard of the name. The nurseryman who sold it to you ought to 
be able to give some account of it. The variety which he supplied you 
with for Royal George, may probably be Early Victoria, as that is a dark- 
coloured Peach, and with glandless leaves. 


SHoors oF VinE Dyna (W. C. M.).—This decay and the Grapes shank- 
ing, indicate that the roots of the Vine do not supply a sufiiciency of sap. 
They have either descended into a bad subsoil, or they have not a good 
supply of moisture and nourishment. Give an abundant watering once 
Ss ieee with tepid weak liquid manure, and mulch the surface of the 

order. 


Names oF Puants (Julia).—Achillea Millefolinm. 
Trifolii. (M. Clutterbuck).—Catalpa syringefolia. It does not bloom 
until of a large size. (J. S.).—1, Asplenium bulbiferum; 2, Nephrolepis 
exaltata ; 3, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 4, Platyloma rotundifolia ; 5, Ha- 
brothamnus elegans; 6, Asclepias curassavica. (Milford).—Atriplex por- 
tulacoides of Linnzus, now frequently referred to the genus Obione; 
O. portulacoides of Moquin. (M. A.).—Withont seeing the flowers of 
your scented-leaved Pelargonium it is impossible to say if it is better 
than existing named varieties. The leaf you sent will be that of Achi- 
menes Ghiesbrechtii. A piece of a Fern frond enclosed with your letter 
is Adiantum hispidulum. (J. G. S.)—No.4 is Lysimachia Nummularia, 
and 5 Ptarmica vulgaris fl. pl.; No.3, Gnaphalium margaritaceum. The 
rest in afuture issue. (D.A.).—1, Some Labiate, apparently a Melissa; 
specimen in this and the next far too imperfect; 2, a Habrothamnus or 
Cestrum ; 3, Cassia levigata. Send better specimens when you make 
inquiry again. (E. P.).—Peltwa adiantifolia. (S. W.).—i, Lastrea dila- 
tata ; 5, L. spinulosa ; 2, Lomaria spicant; 4, 8, and 10, all forms of Athy- 
rium Filix-feemina; 5, Lastrea Filix-mas; 6, Polypodium calcareum; 
9, Polystichum Lonchites. (Ad Subseriber).—1l, Higginsia (or Campylo- 
botrys) refulgens; 2, Eranthemum leuconeurum. 


(D. B.).—Cuscuta 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


A TRIP INTO GLOUCESTERSHIRE AFTER 
POULTRY.—No. 1. 

THERE are many charming bits of scenery in England which 
are, as yet, from lying away from railway stations, scarcely 
known so much as they deserve to be. Or, if they have a 
railway, it is that unsatisfactory thing, a single line, which in 
slowness, perhaps, is meant to be a pleasing reminder of old 
coaching times; sometimes, too, it comes to an end at ap- 
parently nowhere particular, and, perhaps, at a very small 
station, where two men are yawning, thus making a pretence of 
doing something, or a lively boy, the only vigorous inhabitant 
of the district, is whistling a tune which was a popular one 
ten years ago. But there are often charming bits of scenery 
close by ; one such it was my happy lot to see last week in the 
district lying near Dursley, in Gloucestershire. Although the 
Romans left their mark about Dursley, yet something more 
ubiquitous even than that conquering power gave many of 
the names to the places around—namely, pasturage and a 
shepherd’s life. Thus in Dursley we have deers-lie; the next 
parish is Uley—i.e,, Ewes-lie; the next Owlpen, from old-pen; 
and Lampern Hill from lambs-pen. Doubtless, the shepherds 
gave the names, and all, save the first, tell of their quiet 
pasture life. 


The valley of Uley is, indeed, a choice piece of scenery—high 
hills covered with beech trees, there a natural growth; then 
in contrast to the thick woods, one bare long hill, Uleybury, so 
unlike its well-clothed brothers, and a valley with wood— 
perhaps too much—and, marvellous this dry season, a glimmer 
of water and perfectly green grass. Place in this scenery & 
couple of Gothic churches, a picturesque mansion or two, one 
smaller, yet its ivy, and ita stone tiles, and its air of comfort 
and refinement, make each traveller instinctively say, ‘‘ What 
a nice old place! Who livesthere?”’ I check rein before that 
house, where lives and has long lived a brother cleric, & 
brother poultry fancier, and a brother rosarian—a threefold 
binding-chord. Mine is a second visit, so I know what to 
expect and whom to look for—the kindly parson himself, his 
wife, and oh, marvellous! his small family. Then there will 
be his man Hosea (a parson’s man should have an Old Testa- 
ment name). Then there will be the garden, apparently given- 
up entirely to roses, though there is a cabbage here and there ; 
there will be the Dorkings, and the Game Bantams ; there will 
be the selecting and packing-off the poultry for the coming 
show; there will be the master taking a last loving peep and 
saying, ‘I wonder what prizes I shall get—perhaps none at all, 
for those wretched judges may not see the beauties of my 
beauties, and yet (here hope sparkles in his eye), I think, that 
Dorking cockerel will do something.” (N.B., He did.) There 
will be Hosea, gravely and cautiously putting the show roses 
in their case, dipping the moss in the water, filling the glasses, 
sorting the roses, and thinking they will get a prize. Hosea 
was right, they did. 

Wednesday morning we start from the valley of Uley for 
Stroud, driving—that pleasantest way of getting through a short 
journey in fine and warm weather. Soon we emerge from the 
lovely valley and begin to climb that long steep hill, Lampern 
Hill, with a forest of beech trees on our right, and a dip of 
many hundred feet on our left. Pity we cannot, as far as 
locomotion is concerned, do away with all hills. Look at the 
wise Londoners, they only had one hill, Holborn Hill, and 
they have done away with that. Railways also know no hills ; 
in fact, hills, except to look at, are sad nuisances. The late 
Mr. Cobden once talked of crumpling-up Russia as he could, 
suiting the action to the word, crumple up a newspaper, which, 
perhaps, contained an article against him. I wished he had 
lived to lower all the hills by filling up the valleys in the roads. 

Having at long-last climbed that tedious hill, we eome into 
the stone-wall country, leaving a little on our right Kingscote 


| Park, which has been in the hands of the Kingscotes for nearly 


a thousand years. A Nigel de Kingscote came over with the 
Conqueror, and Colonel Nigel Kingscote now represents, as his 
forefathers did in many generations, a division of Gloucester- 
shire. 

Further on, the country improved until we get among de- 
cidedly pretty scenery. At Horsley, there stands an empty 
unused jail, which ugly building though it be, we may look 
at with pleasure, asit is a happy indication of improved morals. 
But we get on to Nailsworth, and still the scenery improves, 
passing Amberley, which gives a title to Harl Russell’s eldest 
son. Reaching soon Woodchester, we are, I suppose, in the 
golden valley of Stroud, and beautiful itis ; not a close-shut-in 
valley as some of our North Wilts combes are, nor yet a wide 
valley with hills so far off as scarcely to come into the land- 
scape—wide, and not too wide, with hills well-shaped and 
well-wooded, indeed the whole of the golden valley has & 
park-like appearance, so well-grown is the timber. Among the 
scattered hamlets one caught sight now and then of a fine 
gable, or ornate house of the Queen Anne date, but factories 
are also in the valley, which, though indicating wealth and a 
comfortable livelihood to many, add no beauty to the scene. 
Art put alongside of Nature must not only, in order to add to 
the beauty of the landscape, be high art, but must be altered 
and improved by the hand of Nature, an alteration and im- 
provement stretching over many years before it harmonises 
with Nature. Thus, how a new monument, or a new church 
smites the eye; but let the church tower or spire meet the 
winds of Heaven for years and years and get well weather- 
stained, how (as witness hundreds of old churches) it adds to 
the beauty of the view; but new factories can never be im- 
proved. This train of thought reminds me of Shakspeare’s 
words in the Winter Tale— 


*¢ Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so o’er that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art * 
That nature makes,—the art itself is nature.’ 
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But Stroud is now near, so let me think over its history. 
Stroud or Stroudwater was so named from being on the Slade 
or Stroudwater, and is situated in the beautiful golden valley. 
It was once but a long street up the hill, crossed by another at 
its base. Stroud is the centre of the woollen manufactures of 
Gloucestershire. The Stroud water is said to be admirably 
adapted for dying scarlet colour, hence clothiers and dyers at 
an early period gathered near its banks. John Canton, a cele- 
brated natural philosopher, who discovered the means of 
making artificial magnets, for which the Royal Society gave its 
gold medal, was born here, as was Joseph White, a Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford—both men sons of Stroud weavers, and 
both, too, specimens of what Englishmen may rise to and 
from. Once a youth applied to me to help him to the office of 
letter-carrier. I asked him why, as I knew he earned a good 
living. He said ‘‘he was a weaver, and nobody thought any- 
thing of a weaver.” It was not a wise speech, for every man, 
whatever his calling, is respected because of his character, and 
not because of his calling. Weaving has made Stroud famous, 
and no man, so that he weaves well, and is an honest man, but 
may be proud of his weaving; and in free, fair, open-to-com- 
petition England, his sons may, if they have the brain power, 
ze. equal to a John Canton or a Joseph White.—WintTsuirE 

CTOR. 


ALDBOROUGH AND BOROUGHBRIDGE 
POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show was held on the 12th inst. in the grounds of Aldborough 
Manor. The day was fine and hot, but the birds were well supplied 
with water. The entries were more numerous than last year, and 
some of the birds were exccedinely fine. 

The adult Dorkings were good, and in excellent feather for the 
season, and the winning Spanish and Gochins also noteworthy. The 
Game were not quite so good as we have seen them at this place, but 
the Polands made amends, having well-developed crests, and being 
good in colour and marking. The Hambwrghs were not good, but the 
Turkeys and Geese were very large and well matched. The adult and 
young classes of Ducks were among tho best in the Show; in fact, the 
Rouens were quite equal, if not superior, to any we have seen during 
the present season. 

In the Pigeon classes most of the winners were first-rate. The 
Pouters in the first-prize pen were Rod, and the first-prize Carriers 
Dun, and fine in eye and beak. The Trumpeters were Mottles in 
good bloom, but the Jacobins not of the best. In Tumblers a neat- 
headed pair of Red Baldpates were first, and in Turbits the first were 
Yellows, and the second Silver Duns. The winning Antwerps were all 
that could be desired in quality and colour. In the class for English 
Owls there were only three entries, but the birds were capital in skull. 
In the ‘‘ Variety ” class the first-prize went to Black Swallows, and the 
second to Black Magpies. ; 

DorxinGs.—1, A. Thompson, Kirby Hall. 2,J. & RB. Potter, Whixley. 
Thompson; H. R. Farrar, Green Hammerton. 


Boroughbridge. 2, A. Thompson. 
J. Watson, jun., Knaresborough. 


he, Ae 
Spanisu.—l, F. Horsman, 
Game.—l, J. Watson, Knaresborough. 2, 
b he, W. Scott. _Cocutn-Cuina.—l, Mrs. 
T. S. Turner, Boroughbridge. 2, W. Barnes, Thirsk. hc, Mrs. J. W. Green, 
Boroughbridge; H. R. Farrar. Brana Pootras.—l, A. Thompson. 2 and 
he, ¥. Horsman. Chickens of the foregoing classes.—l, J. Robshaw, Whixley. 
2, H.R. Farrar. 8,A.Thompson. he, Mrs. J. W. Green; A. Thompson; J. 
Watson; R. Sowerby. Hampurcus.—Golden-spangled.—t, F. Carver. 2, Miss 
Mawtus, Minskip. Golden-pencilled.—1 and 2, F. Horsman. Silver-spangled. 
—1, J. Best, Boroughbridge. 2,A.Thompson. Ponanp.—! and Q, T. S. Turner, 
Boroughbridge. he, C. Walker; W. Lonsdale. Chickens of the Soregoing 
classes.—1, J. Best. Bantams.—Game.—l, W. J. Stewart, Darlingion. Any 
variety.—l, J. Watson. 2, Mrs. Croft, Aldborough. ANY OTHER VanipEry.— 
1, M. Dickson, Little Ouseburn (Houdans). 2, Miss Woodward. TurKrys.— 
1, I. Moorey, Mulwith, Ripon. 2, F. Parker, Roecliffe Grange. Poults.—1 and 
2,1. Moorey. he, W. Bickerdike, Brampton Hall; F. Parker (2). GEESE.—1, 
Mrs. Smith, Humburton. 2,S. Renton, Ripon. he, W. Bickerdike (2). Goslings. 
—1,S. Renton. 2,Mrs. Smith. he, I. Moorey; W. Bickerdike. Ducxs.—Ayles- 
bury.—i, A. Thompson. 2, J.Mason. ihc, J. Cuthbertson, Aldborough; W. 
Pipes, Tholthorpe. Ducklings.—1, C. Graham, Aldborough. 2,A. Thompson. 
he, A. Thompson; J. Handley, Skelton ; J. Mason. Rowen.—1 and 2, C. Graham, 
he, J. Handley ; J. King, Boroughbridge. Ducklings—1, C. Graham. 2, J. 
Handley. he, J.King. “Any other variety.—l, R. Wilson, Thirsk. GuINEA 
Fowxs.—1,S. Renton. Srxime Crass —l, H. R. Farrar. 2,3. Watson. he, 
A. Thompson. 
PIGEONS. 


PourErs.—l, G. Sadler. 2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple. he, R. Wilson, 
Thirsk. Carriers.—land 2, G. Sadler. he, W. Bearpark. TRUMPETERS.— 
1, J. Cundale, Copt Hewick. 2, R. Wilson. fc, F. Horsman. JACOBINS.—l, R. 
Wilson. 2, W.Bearpark. Fanrarms.—l, W. Bearpark. 2,G.Sadler. he, R. 
Wilson. TumB.ers.—l, G. Sadler. 2,R. Wilson. he, F. Horsman. Barss.— 
1, R. Wilson. Nuns.—l, R. Wilson. 2, W. Bearpark. Turprrs.—l, G. Sadler. 
2, R. Wilson. he, J. W. Smith, Ripon (2). Anrwerps.—l, J. Cundale. 2, G, 
Sadler. EnextisH Owxs.—l, R. Wilson. 2,G. Sadler. hc, W.Bearpark. Any 
OTHER VARiETy.—l and he, W. Bearpark. 2,J.Cundale. SrELLine CLAss.— 
is a Hardcastle, jun, Skelton, 2, W. Bearpark. he, J. Cundale; MWe oa R. 

son. i beste Go 

Raspits.—Any Breed.—Buck.—1, J. Mason. 2, W. W. Garwood.} [Doe.—1, 
A.S. Lawson. 2,J.Mason. he, J. Benson. 


Juper.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


Lone Surron Pounrry Ssow.—Wight silver cups of the 
value of five guineas each are this year offered for poultry, and 
three of three guineas for Pigeons, with one of like value for 


Rabbits. In addition to the usual Pigeon premiums prizes 
are offered for the competition of Carriers and Barbs bred in 
1870. The middle of October is a time when it can be readily 
ascertained whether the competitive birds are of the season’s 
produce or not. These classes will be most attractive. 


GREETLAND POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuer following awards were made at this Show, held on the 13th inst :— 


Branma Poorras—Chickens.—l, Dr. J. Holmes, Whitecoats, Chesterfield. 
2, J. Bailey. Cocnin-Curna—l, J. E. Wastwood, West Vale. 2, M. B. Riley, 
Illingworth. SpanrsH (Black).—1, R. Holroyd, Barkisland. 2, T. Dyson, West 
Vale. Chickens.—1,J.W.Cannan, Bradford. Hampurecus.—l, S. Smith, North- 
owram. 2,D. Garside, Greetland., Chickens.—l,S. Smith. 2, S. Hirst, Stain- 
land. Game.—1, C. W. Eastwood, West Vale. 2, J. Gledhill, Rastrick. 
Chickens,—1, C. W. Eastwood. 2, E. Holland, Grasshill, Chesterfield. Game 
BantaMs.—1 and 2, F. Steel, Halifax. Chickens.—l, F. Steel. 2, T. S. Dyson, 
Halifax. Any Breep.—l,J.W.Cannan. 2, M.B. Riley. Chickens.—1, C. W. 
Eastwood. Ducks.—l, T. Parr, Greetland. 2, J. Taylor, Rippenden. Duck- 
lings.—1, S. Briggs. Greetland. 2, E. Day, Wakefield. GrxEsE.—l, T. Parr, 


Greetland. 2, G. Bettison, Scholes, Greetland. Goslings.—1, T. Parr. 2, G. 
Bettison. Turkeys.—l, J. Sykes, Halifax. 
Extra Prizes.—Game.—Cock.—1, C. W. Eastwood. 2, A. Stott. Hen.—l, J. 


Shaw. 2,C. W. Eastwood. Any other Variety.—l, W. Hirst, Stainland. 2, C. 
W. Eastwood. Rassirs.—l, T. Lumb, Barkisland. 2, J. Dixon, North Dean. 


JupGres.—Mr. M. Smith, Leeds, and Mr. James Thompson, 
Southowram. 


HUNSLET POULTRY SHOW. 


Tae ninth Show at Hunslet took place on the 15th inst., and was 
the most successful one held there. The day being fine the number 
of visitors was very large. The entries in the poultry classes were 
not so numerous as the prizes would have led us to expect, but the 
quality of most of the fowls was all that could be desired. Many of 
the Pigeons were of great merit, particularly the prize pens. 


Dorxrines.—l, E. Maud, Middleton. 2, J. Britton, Leeds. Spantsu.—l, F. 
Pickard, Thorner. 2, H. Beldon, Bingley. Cocutn-Cuina.—l, F. Pickard. 2, J. 
White, Wakefleld. Game.,—Blac ed and other Red3—l, H. Beldon. 
2, W. Fell, Adwalton. White or Piles—l and 2, H. C. Mason, Drighlington. 
Any other colowr.—l, H.C. Mason. 2, W. Fell. Hampurcus.—Gold-pencilled. 
—l, H. Beldon. 2, Hainsworth & Fairbank. Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, H. 
Beldon. Gold-spangled—1, H. Beldon. 2, — Nichols, New Wortley. Silver- 
spangled.—l and 2, H. Beldon. Any other varicty.—l, H. Dlingworth, Idle. 
2, H. Beldon. Ponanp (Any variety).—1l and 2,H. Beldon. Bantams.—Black 
or White.2, H. Beldon. Game.—1, — Fanthorpe, Potternewton. 2, T. Marsden, 
Cleckheaton. Any other variety.—l, H. Beldon. Brana Pootras.—l, H. 
Beldon. SreLLme Cuass.—l, W. Fell. Turxeys.—l, J. B. Britton. GEESE 
(Any colour).—l, J. White, Wakefield. 2, W. Taylor, Oswoldthorpe. Duoxs.— 
Aylesbury.—l, T. Pullan, Beeston. 2, G. Saynor, Allwoodley. Rouwen.—l, J. 
White. 2, J. Ward, Drighlington. Gurnna Fowx.—l, T. Pullan, 2, J. B. 


Britton. 
PIGEONS. 

Carriers.—l and 2, E. Horner, Harewood. AnrwrErps.—l, BE. Horner. 
Owxs.—l, E. Horner. 2, A, Britton. Turprrs.—l and2,E. Horner. Bargs.— 
1, E. Horner. 2, W. Hughes, Leeds. TumpiErs.—l, W. Hughes, Leeds. 2, C. 
Gravel, Thorne. Fanrars.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. Pollard, New Wortley. 
Pourers.—l, E. Horner. 2, W. Hughes. Nuns.—l, C. Gravil. Jacopins,— 
1, E. Horner. 2, W. Hughes. ANY OTHER VaRieETY.—1, W. Hughes. 2, E. 
Horner. 


Rappirs.—Long-eared.—l, C. Gravil. 2, R. Calvert, Hunslet. Any other de 
scription, C. Burton. 


Mr. James Dixon, of Bradford, was thé Judge. 


WARRINGTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus was held on the 16th and 17th, and was well attended, the 
entries amounting to 394 pens, and the quality generally very good. 
Mr. Hewitt, who was to have been one of the Judges, was unable to 
attend owing to his being unwell. 


Dorxines.—Colowred.—1 and Cup, Admiral W. Hornby, Knowsley. aud 
Robinson, Garstang. he, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury; J. White, Warlal y 
G. Andrews, Tuxford. c, J. Watts, Birmingham Chickens—l, T. E. Ke 

Wetherby. 2,T.Briden, Karby. hc, J. Lewry, Bolney Cuckfield; J. Copple, 
Eccleston, Prescot; Miss Fairhurst, Ormskirk. Any other variety.—l, J. 
Robinson. 2, Miss Fairhurst. Chickens.—1, J. Robinson. 2, P. McDonald, 
Sale Moor. SpanisH.—l and Cup, F. & C. Haworth, Haslingden. 9, C. W. 
Brierley, Middleton. he, F. & C. Haworth; J. F. Dixon. Cotgrave; T. C. and 
E. Newbitt, Epworth: W. Green, Warrington. c, W. R. Bull, Newport Pag- 
nell. Chickens.—l. C. W. Brierley. 1, G. Winterbottom, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
he, E. Brown, Sheffield. Cocuins.—Buff and Cinnamon.—l and 2, W. A. Taylor, 
Manchester. ihe, J. Cattall, Birmingham. c, T. Stretch, Ormskirk; G. R. 
Dartnall, Henley-in-Arden. Chickens.—l and Cup, Hon. Mrs. Burrell, Ipswich. 
2,W. A. Taylor. he, C. Sedgwick: T. Stretch; W. A. Taylor; W. P. Ryland, 
Eardington. Partridge or any other variety.1, BE, Tudman, Whitchurch. 
2, J. Sichel, Timperley. he, T. Stretch; W. A. Taylor. c, W. A. Taylor. 
Chickens.—1, W. A. Taylor. 2, A. J.B. Swindell, Stourbridge. fc, C. Sed; ck. 
Keighley. Braumas.—Dark.—1, J. Pickles, Earby. 2, J. Stalker, West Sleek- 
burn. hc, Hon. Miss Douglas Pennant, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor; H. Lacy, 
Hebden Bridge; W. Hargreaves, Bacup. c, Rey. E. Alder, Etwall Vicarage. 
Chickens—1 and Cup, Hon. Mrs, Burrell. 2,W. A. Taylor. hc, E. Pritchard, 
Tettenhall; W. A. Taylor; Hon. Mrs. Burrell: L. Wright, Kingsdown, Bristol; 
J. H. Pickles, Stockport ; W. Hargreaves. c, H, Dowsett, Pleshey, Chelmsford, 
Light.—1 and Cup, H. Dowsett. 2%, A. O. Worthington, Burton-on-Trent. he, J. 
Pares, Postford. Guildford. Chickens.—l, A. O. Worthington. 2, H. Dowsett. 
he, Mrs. A. Williamson, Leicester. Gamn.—Any variety —Cock.—1 and cap} J. 
Laming, Cowhurn, Spalding. 2, J. Halsall, Eccleston. he, C. Chaloner, Whit- 
well, Chesterfield. Black-breasted and other Reds.—1 and Cup, J. Wood. 2, G. 
Bagnall, Draycott. he, W. C. Oakley, Atherton; J. Frith, Chatsworth, 
Chickens.—1, J. Carlisle, Earby. 2,0. Chaloner. he, S. Matthew, Stowmarket, 
J.Laming. e, R. Ashley, Nantwich. Any other Variety—l, C. Chaloner, 
2,J.Laming. he,H.M. Julian, Hull. Chickens.—1, S. Matthew. 2, A. G. Wild. 
ing, Burnley. c, C. Chaloner, Whitwell, Chesterfield ; J. Frith, Chatsworth, 
Poranps (Any variety).—1l and Cup and 2. H. Beldon, Bingley. he, G. C. Ad. 
kins, Birmingham. Hameurcus.—Golden-spangled._l, H. Beldon. 2, T, 
Walker, jun., Denton. Chickens.—1, Duke of Sutherland, Trentham. 2, Chad. 
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derton & Scholes, Hollinwood. he. T. Walker, jun. Silver-spangled.—l and 
Cup, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles. Chickens.—l, H. Pickles. 2,H.Beldon. he, 
J.H. Howe, Denton. Golden-pencilled._1 and Cup, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles. 


he, W. Speakman, Nantwich. Chickens.—1, T. Wrigley, jun., Middleton. 2, H. 


Beldon. hc, T. Edwards, jun.; H. Pickles, jun. Silver-pencilled.—1, H. 
Pickles, jun. 2,H.Beldon. Chickens.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2,H.Beldon. he, 
H. Pickles, jun. Black.—1 and Cup, C. Sedgwick. 2, H. Beldon. GamE 


Baxtaxus.—Any Variety—1l, J. R. Robinson. 
Morris. 2, Harwood & Buckleys. he, J 
Chickens.—1 and Cup, W. F. Entwisle. 2. 
Entwisle. Any variety except Game.—1, S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. 2,H.Dray- 
eott. hc, M.Leno; T. C. & E. Newbitt; G.A. Stephens, Walsall. FrENcH 
Fowts.—l and Cup, H. Beldon. 2, G. Andrews. hc, Rev. N. V. Ridley, New- 
bury: W. G. Purdon, Driffield; C. Broadbent; G.A. Stephens; J. Drewry, 
Burton-on-Trent. c, C. Morris. ANY OTHER VaRreTy.—l, R. Loft, Wood- 
mansey (Sultan). 2, W. Wiley. he, Hon. Mrs. Burrell (Japanese Silkies). 
Decks.—Aylesbury.—1 and Cun, J. K. Fowler. 2, Mrs. M. Seamons. Aylesbury. 
he, E. Leech, Rochdale: Mrs. M.Seamons; M. Harrison; Hon. Mrs, Burrell; 
S.H. Stott, Rochdale; J. Robinson. Rouen.—l, R. asasoue ur Liverpool. 
2,E.Leech. hc, H. B. Smith, Broughton, Preston; T. Wakefield, Golborne; 
R. Gladstone, jun. c, J. Scotson, Little Byram. Any other Variety.—1, C. W. 
Brierley. 2,H.B.Smith. ke,G. Barbour; R. Gladstone. jun. GrEsE (ADY 
variety).—1, E. Leeeh. 2,J K. Fowler. hc, Mrs. M.Seamons: S. H. Stott; BE. 
Leech; D. Bennett, Warrington. c, R. Gladstone, jun. TurKEys.—l, E. 
Leech. 2. M. Kew, Market Overten. SrLiine Cuass—l, T. C. & E. Newbitt. 
2,W. A. Taylor. hc, H. Beldon; W.A. Taylor; C. W. Brierley. c,F.&C. 
Howard; J. F. Dixon. 


JupcE.—Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston. 


2, J. Frith. Cock.—1, J. W. 
Frith; W. F. Entwisle, Leeds. 
W. Morris. he, J. Frith; W. F. 


KEIGHLEY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held on the 19th inst. The following are the awards :— 


Cocury-Curna.—Buff.—l and 2, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 8, T. Stretch, 
Ormskirk. Chickens.—1 and2,W. A. Taylor. 3, C. Sidgwick, Keighley. hc, C. 
Sidgwick; T. Stretch. Any Colour.—l and 3, W. A. Taylor. 2, H. Beldon, 
Goitstock. he, T. Stretch. Chickens—1, W.A. Taylor. 2 and 8, C. Sidewick. 
ce, J. H. Dawes, Birmingham. SpanisH (Black) —l, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 
2,H. Wilkinson, Farby. 8, H. Beldon. Chickens.-1, C. W. Brierley. 2, H. 
Beldon. 8,J.W.Cannan. he, J. I. Booth. Hawsurcus.—Silver-pencilled— 
1, H. Beldon. 2and38. H. Pickles, jun., Earby. Chickens.—1l and 8, H. Beldon. 
2, H. Pickles, jun. Silver-spangled.—1 and Cup, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 
Chickens.—1, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 8, T. Fawcett, sen., Baildon. 
Golden-spangled—1, J. Newton. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 3, H. Beldon. he, W. 
Driver, Keighley. Chichkens—1, W. Driver. 2, T. & W. Walker, Denton. 3, C. 
E. Palmer, Highthorn, Warwick. c, H. Pickles, j Golden-pencilled.—l, H. 
Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. -3, S. Smith, 
Pickles, jun. 2, H. Beldon. 8. T. Kinder, 
Beldon. 2.T. & W. Walker. 8, H. W. Illingworth, Idle. 
8, C. Sidgwick. 2, S. Halliday. he, J. Cockcroft, Hawkcliffe, Keighley. PonisH. 
—1,2, and 8,H. Beldon. Chickens.—l and he, H. Pickles. jun. 2, H. Beldon. 
8, J. Bowker, Keighley. Dorxinc.—l and 3, T. Briden, Earby. 2, W. A. 
Taylor. Chickens—1, T. E. Kell. Wetherby. 2, T. Briden. 38, J. J. Waller, 
Kendal. Game—Red.—Cup, C, W. Brierley. 2, T. & J. Robson, Bishop Auck- 
Jand. 3, W. Spencer, Haworth. Chickens.—1 and 2, J. Carlisle. 3. H. Jen- 
nings, Allerton. Any other Variety—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, H.M. Julian, Hull. 
3,T. &J. Robson. he, J. & T. Sunderland, Halifax. Chickens.—l, J. Fortune 
and Co., Keighley. 2, M. Jowett, Clayton. 8, Green & Sutcliffe, Queensbury. 
Any OTHER Distixct Breep.—l, J. H. Pickles, Birkdale, Southport. 2, H. 
Beldon. 3, E. Leech, Rochdale. he, W. Wildey, Cosham. Chickens.—1, E. 
Leech. 2, W. O. Quibell, Newark. 3, W. A. Taylor. Banram.—Game.—l, G. 
Anderton, Accrington. 2, W. F. Entwisle, Cleckheaton. 8, T. Dyson. he, F- 
Steel, Halifax. Chickens—1, G. Noble. 2, W. F. Entwisle. 3, Harewood and 
Buckley, Accrington. he, F. Steel: W.F.Entwisle. Any other Distinct Breed. 
—1, J. W. Cannan. 2, S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. 3, H. Beldon. Chickens— 
1,H.Beldon. 2, T.C. Harrison, Hull. 3, W. H. Robinson, Long-lee. Ducxks.— 
1, E. Leech. 2,J. Clayton. Aylesbury.—l-and 2, E. Leech. 3.T. Wilson, Farn- 
hill. Any other Variety.—1, J. Dixon, Bradford. 2, C. W. Brierley. 3, T. C. 
Harrison. hic, S. & R. Ashton; J. Dixon. GEEsF.—l and 2, E. Leech. 8, Rev. 
G. Hustler, Stillingfleet. Srenumsc Cxiass.—Cock.—l, H. Pickles, jun. 2, J. 
Berry, Silsden. 8, H. Beldon. Hens.—1, J. I. Booth. 2, H. Wilkinson. 3, J. 
Berry. he, H. Pickles, jun. 

PIGEONS. 


Cup for best pen, E. Horner, Harewood. 
1 and 2, E. Horner. 2, J. Hawley, Bingley. Hen.—l, W. Harvey, Sheffield. 
2 and c, J. Hawley. 3, E. Horner. Carrrer.—Cock.—l, 2, and 3, E. Horner. 
Hen—1, 2, and 3, E. Horner. Toumprrrs.—Almond.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. Field- 
ing, jun., Rochdale. 3, W. Harvey, Sheffield. Mottled—l, J. Hawley. 2. J. 
Fielding, jun. 8,H. Yardley. Batps ok BEarps.—l, 2, and 8, J. Fielding, jun. 
Owxs.—l, W. Harvey. 2.J. Fielding, jun. Tursrrs.—2, R. D. Borne, Boston. 
Extra 2, E. Horner. 8, H. Yardley. Jacoprys.—land 2, J. Thompson. 8, E. 
Horner. Fanrars.—l, H. Yardley. 2,J.Thompson. 8, E. Horner. Barss.— 
1 and 3, E. Horner. 2, J. Fielding, jun. c, H. Yardley: J. W. Cannan. 
Dracoons.—l, H. Yardley. 2,J.Mitchell, Moseley. 8,F.Graham. c,J. Jowett, 
Idle; W. Lund, Shipley. TreupetTers.—t, J. Hawley. 2, W. Harvey. 3, E. 
Horner. Macpres.—l, 2?,and 3, E. Horner. ArcHaNGELS.—1, E. Horner. 2, J. 
Thompson. 3, H. Yardley. ANy OTHER BREED.—1l. W. Lund, Shipley. 2, E. 
Horner. 8, J. Fielding, jun. c, H. Yardley; W. Harvey. SELLING Crass.— 
1, W. Lund. 2,A.H.Easten, Hull. 3,J. Thompson. 


Rapsits.—Long-eared.—Buck.—1, A. H. Easten. 2, G. Johnson, Kettering. 
he, C. Gravil, jun., Thorne. Doe.—l. G. Johnson. 2, A. H. Easten. Ic, C. 
Gravil, jun. <Any other Description—Buck.—l, A. H. Easten. 2, F. Moulson, 
pute Boron: Doe.—1, A. H. Easten. 2, F. Moulson. he, Wood & Poole, 

radford. 


Jupces. — Poultry: Mr. E. Hewitt, Eden Cottage, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham; Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston. Pigeons: Mr. W. 
Smith, Halifax. 


PouTER OR CROPPER. — Cock.— 


WHITBY POULTRY SHOW. 


WE published last week the awards made to the poultry and Pigeons 
at the Whitby Agricultural Society’s thirty-sixth annual Show. The 
weather being extremely fine and the visitors very numerous, the 
receipts at the gates were much greater than at any former Show. The 
arrangements were everything that could be desired. The Dorkings 
did not form a large class ; the prize chickens were very good. Many 
of the Spanish were in deep monlt; the first-prize chickens, however, 
were good. In the class for Red Game, Mr. Julian was first with a 
very good pen of Black Reds; and Mr. Robson, of Bishop Auckland, 
second with an excellent pair of Brown Reds. The two pens of 
Duckwings belonging to the same gentleman were also first-rate. Of 


Brahmas there was a large entry, but many of them were much ont of 
condition. Some of the chickens were of great merit. The French 
fowls were tolerably numerous, and the two prize pens of great merit. 
Most of the Hamburgh classes contained some good birds, but the 
entries were not so numerous as we should haye wished. The Ducks 
and Geese were well represented ; and all the classes of Pigeons con- 
tained many first-class specimens. 

The local cups for the best pen cf chickens, of the large breeds, was 
awarded to Mr. Readman, for Cochins ; that for Game or Hamburghs, 
to Mr. Webster ; and for Ducks, to Mr. Burn, for a good pen of Black 
East Indian. 


PENISTONE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue seventeenth annual Show of poultry took place at Penistone 
on Thursday last, upon the admirably adapted grounds belonging te 
Mr. Unwin. There may have been years when the number of entries 
have been larger, but the different classes have never been better 
represented. The poultry included some of the finest birds in the 
kingdom. The prize for Dorkings was carried off by a very fine pen. 
Spanish were well represented. The Polands shown were remarkable 
for their excellent quality. Of Hamburghs there was a large display, 
and finer birds could not be found. The Game classes caused some 
excitement, the several kinds shown being admirable. The competi- 
tion between Mr. C. Chaloner and Mr. F. Sales was exceedingly 
keen. The Cochin-Chinas were poorly represented, owing to most of 
this class of birds being out of feather. However, Mr. Harvey showed 
one excellent pen. 


Dorgrcs.—1, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Woodhouse. 2, W. 
Harvey, Sheffield. Chickens.—1, W. Parkin. SpanisH (Black)—1 and 2, Burch 
and Boulter, Sheffield. Chickens.—l, E.Brown. 2, Burch & Boulter. CocHIN- 
Crrnas.—l, W. Harvey. 2, W. Topham, Sheffield. Chickens.—1, Burch and 
Boulter. 2, W. Whiteley, Sheffield. Ponanps.—l. W. Harvey. 2, J. Batty. 
HamBurGus. — Silver-spanaled.—1. W. Harvey, Sheffield. Chickens—l, W. 
MeMellon, Glossop. Golden-pencilled.—1, W. Harvey. 2, Burch & Boulter. 
Chickens.—1, Burch & Boulter. Silver-pencilled. —1. W. Harvey. GAME.— 
Black-breasted and other Reds.—1, C. Chaloner. Whitwell. 2, F. Sales, Crowle. 
he, W. J. Cope, Barnsley. Cockerel and one Hen.—1, B. Burton, Thurgoland. 
2. C. Chaloner. he, F. Sales. Duckwings and other Greys and Blies.—l, C. 
Chaloner. 2, F. Sales (Duckwings). he, W. J. Cope, Barnsley. Chickens.— 
1, J. B. Epworth. 2, C. Chaloner. he. F. Sales (Duckwings). Whites and 
Piles.—l, ¥. Sales. 2, C. Chaloner. Chickens.—1, F. Sales. 2, C. Chaloner. 
Axy BrEED.—1, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam (Créve-Ceur). 2, W. Whiteley 
(Brahmas). Chickens.—l, W. Harvey. 2, W. Whiteley. Bantams.—l, C. Chaloner. 
2, J. North, New Mill. TourKeys.—l, J. Thickett, Penistone. 2, E. Booth, 
Wharncliffe Side. GEESr.—1, C. Chaloner. Duczs.—White Aylesbury.—1 and 
2, Shillito, Pitsmoor. Other Colour.—1, J. Flood, Penistone. 2, C. Chaloner. 


Jupces.—Mr. William Wood, Sheffield, and Mr. Thomas Wilkin- 
sen, Holmfirth. 


DEANE AND BOLTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus was held on the 18th inst., at Deane, near Bolton, in comnec- 
tion with the Agricultural and Horticultural Show, and the day being 
fine there was a large attendance of visitors. The following are the 
awards :-— 


SpanisH.—l, F. & C. Howarth, Newfield, Haslingden. 2, C. W- Brierley, 
Middleton. Dorrines,—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, J. Waits, King’s Heath, Bir 
mingham. he, J. Stott. Game.—1 and 2, C. W. Brierley. c, J. Wallas. 
Cock.—1 and 2, U. W. Brierley. he, J. Wallas, Heaton. Cocurs-Cuma.—l, J. 
Sichel, Timperley. 2,C. W. Brierley. c, G. Anderton, Accrington. BraHMas. 
—l and 2. J. H. Pickles, Birkdale, Southport. Hamrurncns.—Golden-pencilled. 
—1, T. Wrigley, jun., Tonge Hall, Middleton. Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, J. 
Platt, Deane. Golden-spangled.—l. T. Bolton, Handford. Silver-spangled.— 
land 2, J. Fieldinz, Newehurch. Potanps.—l and 2, P. Unsworth, Lawton, 
Newton-le-Willows. Any oTHER Varrety.—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, S. H. Stott. 
Banrams.—Game.—l. T. Sharples. Forest Bark, Rawtenstall. 2, G. Anderton. 
he, T. Sharples; J. Wallas. c,N.Cook. Chowhent; J. Howarth, Holcombe 
Harriers, Tottington. Any other Variety.—1, N. Cook. & R. Ashton, 
Roecross, Mottram. he, N. Platt, Deane. Dtcxs —dAylesbury.—l, E. Leech, 
Rochdale. 2,S.H. Stott. Rouwen.—1, T. Wakefield, Golborne. 2. S. H. Stott. 
he, J. Scotson, Little Byrom (2). <Any other Variety —1. C. W. Brierley. 2, 
S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. GrEsE.—l, E. Leech. 2,8. H. Stott. lic, W. Raby, 
Bolton, Tcrseys.—l, E. Leech. 

2 PIGEONS. 

CarRIERS.—1. D. Bromiley, Over Hulton. 2, W. Markland, Deane. TUMBLERS, 
—1,F. Moore, Burnley. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. EneLisH Ow1s.—l, A. 
Jackson, The Whins, Heaton. 2, D. Bromiley. hc, J. Watts, Birmingham. 
Croprers.—l, H. Yardley. Fanratms.—l, J. F. Loversidge, Newark-on-Trent. 
2, J. Kemp, Haslingden. Dracoons.—l, P. Unsworth. 2,J. Watts. he, D. 
Bromiley. AnrweErps.—l, H. Yardley. 2, W. Markland. Barss.—l, H. Yardley- 
2andc, D. Bromiley. ANY OTHER VaRIeTY.—1, D. Bromiley. 2, P. Unsworth. 
he, F. Moore. Extra Criass.—l, Withheld. 2, D. Bromiley (Blue Carriers). 


Jupces.—Mr. S. Fielding, Trentham, and Mr. T. S. Ridpeth, Out- 
wood Hall, Hanforth. 


1 


WOODSOME POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue Woodsome Society's fifteenth Show was held on the 17th inst. 
The arrangements were good, the birds well attended to, and the ex- 
hibitors treated with the utmost courtesy. 

Dorkings are neglected in this part, and there were no entries, and 
of Spanish and Cochins there were very few specimens. Game were 
adult birds, and not in the finest bloom, though-good in hand. Of 
Brahmas there were some good specimens, the first-prize pen being in 
excellent order. The second-prize birds were better in marking, but 
out of feather. The Hamhburghs were allgood. Inthe Game Bantam 
class the competition was very close; the awards were made to Black 
Reds. In the class for any other variety of Bantams, Blacks were 
first, and Japanese second. The Ronen Ducks were large, and the 
winners correct in points, though some of the rest were bad in beak. 
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Of Pigeons, the best Carriers were a good pair of Duns, and the 
Winning Pouters were good in limb and feather. Fantails were of but 
moderate quality, as also the Barbs, but the Trumpeters were good. 

The Rabbit classes contained some good specimens, notably the 
Lop-ears, and a handsome Silver-Grey Buck. 


SpanisH.—l, H. Beldon, Goitstock. 2, H. Sugden, Woodsome Lees. Cocuin- 
Curma.—Cinnamon or Buff.—l, H. Beldon. Any other Variety—1, J. White, 


Whitley Netherton. 2,H.Beldon. Game (Black-breasted or Brown Red).—1, E. 
Aykroyd, Eccleshill. 2, W. J. Cope, Barnsley. hc, J. Smith, Kirkburton. 
Ponanps.—l, H. Beldon. Branmas.—l, E. Leech, Rochdale. 2, H. Beldon; H. 
Lacy, Hebden Bridge. c, J. Brooke, Huddersfield. Hampurcus. — Gola 


pencilled—1, H. Beldon. Gold-spangled—1, H. Beldon. 2.J3. White. ver- 


pencilled—l, H.Beldon. Silver-spangled.—l, H. Beldon. Bantams.—Game.— 
land hc, G. Noble, Staincliffe. 2, F. Steel, Halifax (2). Any other Variety— 
1, T. Dyson, Halifax. 2, H. Beldon. Ducks.—dAylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2, H. 
Sngden. Rouen.—l, E. Leech. 2, J. White; J. Crosland, Huddersfield. he, F. 
Brooke; J. Crosland. TurKkEys.—l, E. Leech. ANy Breep.—Chickens.—l, F. 
Steel. 2, J. Bradbury, Bradshaw, Austonley. c,J. Clegg, Dalton. 


PIGEONS. 

Carrrers.—l, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Povurrrs.—l and 2, J. Hawley, 
Bingley. Tumeriers.—l, J. awley. 2. H. Yardley. c, J. Hawley; J. H. 
Sykes, Huddersfield. Fanratts.—l, J. Hawley. 2, H. Yardley. Jacoprns.— 
land2,J. Hawley. hc, H. Yardley. c, C. Gravel, jun. TrompETers.—1 and 
2,J. Hawley. Extra 2 and he, T. Kaye, Honley. c, J. H. Sykes (2). Barss.— 
1, H. Yardley. 2,J. Hawley. c,T. Kaye; J.H. Sykes. DovEcorr (Common). 
—1, A. Roberts. 2, J. Hawley. he, J. Hawley; J. Sykes, Almondbury; H. 
Sugden. Exrra Srock.—l and 2, T. Kaye (Blue Dragoons and Turbits). 


RasBits.—Buck.—1, C. Gravil, Thorne. 2, Robinson & Glew, Wakefield. 
he, J. Armitage, Almondbury Bank. c, E. Butterworth, Rochdale. Doe.—l, C. 
Gravil. 2,A.Broughton, Dalton. he, J. Armitage ; J. Oldfield; E..Butterworth 


JupGE.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


Wairny Canary Show.—Was it not Dickens who, at the 
close of a preface, said with reference to the familiar cover in 
which the monthly parts of his works appeared, that he would 
some day put forth his ‘two green leaves” again? Whitby, 
the first Show of the season, has put forth its two green leaves, 
and I hope it is in the hands of all fanciers. It is an excellent 
schedule containing nineteen classes of Canaries, three of Mules, 
and two of foreign birds, for open competition, exclusive of dis- 
trict prizes. The Show is advertised for September 13th—rather 
early it is true, but it is held in connection with the flower 
show; and I can assure exhibitors that, apart from the great 
care and attention bestowed on the birds (which of itself is 
one distinctive feature of the Whitby executive), they will be 
seen by a concourse of visitors such as they will not, probably, 
greet again on this side of the Palace Show. Now, sirs, what 
kind of a season have you had? Who is to the front this year? 
Let us see what you have moulted through for Whitby, and 
may the best man win.—W. A. B. 


A HUNGARIAN METHOD OF CONTROLLING 
THE FERTILISATION OF THE QUEEN BEE. 


Tue following article from the pen of Mr. A. Semlitsch 
is translated from a recent number of the German ‘Bee 
Journal : ”»— 

‘Some time ago I was informed by the Chevalier de Azula 
that Mr. Johann Dax, of Giins, Hungary, had a method of in- 
suring the fertilisation of a queen bee by any drone which he 
chose to select, and under his own immediate supervision. He 
stated that Mr. Dax excised a royal cell the day before its oc- 
cupant would hatch out, and placing it in a cage permitted the 
young queen to emerge therein. She was afterwards trans- 
ferred with a few workers to a suitable receptacle, and a 
selected drone being introduced, fertilisation was speedily ac- 
complished. 

“Following these instructions I performed several experi- 
ments last spring, but was in every case unsuccessful. Having 
occasion early in the autumn to proceed to Penkafeld, in Hun- 
gary, I resolved to extend my journey to Giius. Here I found 
Mr. Dax, who received me cordially and imparted much in- 
teresting information collected by him in the course of forty 
years’ practical experience in bee-culture, besides allowing me 
to peruse a manuscript treatise embracing his observations 
and opinions, under the head of 136 questions and answers, 
forming literally a bee-keeper’s catechism. : 

“Tt follows that the pure fertilisation of queen bees, and th 
best means of securing it, soon became the subject of con- 
versation, and he unreservedly described his mode of accom- 
plishing that object. As he generously allows me to make this 
information public, I now do so for the benefit of bee-keepers 
generally. The importance of the discovery, if it should prove 
reliable, induces me to publish it at once, although I should 
have preferred testing it first more thoroughly myself. The 
few experiments which I have been able to make failed, as it 


not prevent the embryo queens from becoming chilled in their 
cells ; but that it is possible, by using the requisite precautions 
to procure the fertilisation of queens in the manner described 
by Mr. Dax, I consider unquestionably true. I now proceed to 
details. 

‘““We require for our purpose in the first place, an ordinary 
pipe-cover made of very fine wire. This is fastened t+ a small 
piece of wood less than a quarter of an inch thick, and thus be- 
comes a regular queen-cage. The wood must, however, be 
sufficiently large to entirely cover the feeding-hole at the top of 
the hive, and must also have a circular aperture which will 
permit a queen cell to pass easily. Another thin bit of wood is 
also required, to which a royal cell is fastened by means of 
melted wax, and this, being laid on the queen cage with the 
royal cell passing through its central aperture, closes it entirely. 
We next require a piece of perforated zinc 6 or 7 inches square, 
and lastly a glass box 6 inches square by 7 inches high. This 
is entirely open at the bottom, and has small openings at the 
top for ventilation, as in a lantern. Through one side of the 
frame of this glass case is passed a pointed wooden skewer, on 
which we can easily hang a bit of honeycomb. These are all 
the materials required. 

‘“‘Tf a hive contain many royal cells we must note the date 
on which each becomes sealed over, and on the seventh day a 
queen cell must be cut out and fastened with a little wax to the 
covering board, which must be put over the opening of the 
queen-cage with the cell projecting inside, taking care that suf- 
ficient space is left to permit the queen to crawlout. We then 
open the feeding-hole at the top of the hive from which the 
cell has been taken, and put the queen-cage over it, allowing it 
to project into the hive as far as the wood to which it is fastened 
will permit. A piece of paper should then be pasted over all, 
so that no heat may escape, and a blanket may be laid upon 
this. By raising this blanket and the bit of wood to which the 
cell is attached we can readily ascertain whether the queen has 
emerged from it or not. We then wait until the fourth or fifth 
day, or, in short, the first fine day after the third, which is the 
day on which queens usually take their wedding-flight. The 
little cage is now raised with all the bees which adhere to it, 
the feeding-hole covered with the perforated zinc, and the glazed 
box, which must be furnished with a bit of honeycomb, placed 
on the top. The bees and queen are then introduced through 
the ventilator at the top into the box to the number of at least 
one hundred, and if those adhering to the cage are not sufficient 
the perforated zinc must be slightly drawn back until enough 
have ascended. The glazed box is then darkened, and between 
the hours of eleven and three a drone is added, when you may 
watch their intercourse. If this does not occur on the first 
day, which, however, is generally the case, before three o’clock, 
it will take place the next day about the same time. 

“Mr. Dax assures me that having tried this process many 
times, he has almost always succeeded with the first drone, but 
that the second never failed. 

‘In addition to the undoubted veracity of Mr. Dax himself 
there are other good reasons for presuming that a properly con- 
ducted experiment would ensure a succeseful result. Why 
should not fertilisation occur within the hive itself? Because 
in the crowded condition of the colony it evidently could not be 
effected without a disturbance and commotion endangering the 
life of the queen, and under these circumstances it has been 
provided that natural instinct should compel the queen to leave 
her hive for this purpose. Even if the bee-keeper should inter- 
fere by catching, confining, and removing the queen, she would 
still be in a state of alarm and endeavour to effect her escape 
and return to the hive—excitement and distress subduing 
every other passion or natural impulse. Whether a queen thus 
removed be liberated in a roomy chamber and permitted to fly 
amidst workers and selected drones, or allowed to take wing in 
the open air, restrained only by a silken filament, the desired 
result will rarely be attained; but under the treatment pre- 
scribed by Mr. Dax she becomes neither alarmed nor excited, 
being born in a state of confinement, and when permitted to 
mingle with a few workers she feels free and at her ease, and 
readily yields to her natural impulse to provide for the increase 
of the little colony. If then a mature drone be introduced, 
fertilisation is almost certain to follow, because from the small 
number of workers present (clustered also for the most part on 
the inserted honeycomb), no interference or commotion need 
be apprehended. These are thereasons which induce me to 
look with confidence for a successful result.” 

The above process certainly appears by far the most likely of 


seems to me, only because the weather was so cold that I could ! any that have yet been devised to secure the desired end, andI 
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much regret that it is now too late in the season for me to sub- 
mit it immediately to the test of experiment—A DrEvonsHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER. 


Tre Biecest Pre on REconp was made at Lowther Castle, in 
Westmoreland, in the year 1762, and was sent up as a present 
to the King. It contained 2 geese, 4 ducks, 2 turkeys, 4 wild- 
fowls, 1 wild goose, 6 wild ducks, 3 teal, 2 starlings, 12 partridges, 
15 woodcocks, 2 guinea-fowls, 3 snipes, 6 plovers, 3 water-hens, 
6 widgeons, 1 curlew, 46 yellow-hammers, 15 sparrows, 2 chaf- 
finches, 2 larks, 3 thrushes, 1 field-fare, 6 pigeons, 4 blackbirds, 
20 rabbits, 1 leg of veal, half a ham, 3 bushels of flour, 2 stone 
of butter. The whole pie weighed 22 stone. This must have 
been the original pie commemorated in the nursery rhyme— 


‘* When the pie was opened 
The guests began to sing 
‘Is not this a dainty dish 
To set before the king ?’” 
—(Food Journal.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


BREEDING TUREEYS AND GEESE (4 Constant Subseriber).—Most breed- 
ers prefer early-hatched young hen Turkeys, and seldom keep them after 
the second or third year. Young cock Turkeys are preferred, especially 
if the hens are old ones, but there is little objection to using a three-year- 
old bird; we do not advise an older. You may use very old Geese, but 
you want fresh and young ganders. We have known a Goose doing good 
duty at eight years old, and we have been told of some that were posi- 
tively patriarchal. We donot advise you to keep Aylesbury Ducks after the 
second year—that is, after breeding from them two seasons. None of the 
non-sitters will last so long as those that become broody. We adyise the 
Toulouse as the best breeding Geese; but as they do not sit we say of 
them, and oi Aylesbury Ducks, Renew your stock frequently. 


Lees oF Pre Game Fowns (H. L. C.).—There is no fixed colour for 
the legs of Game fowls, but in almost every instance willow are preferred. 
Some, however, like yellow for Piles, especially in the Worcestershire 
district. Of late years willow and lead-coloured seem almost to have 
monopolised the strains. White, yellow, and carpareseldom seen. There 
was a time when yellow were thought almost indispensable to Duckwings, 
but now they have nearly disappeared. Of course every bird in the pen 
must have the same shade, but if that were accomplished we should look 
only to the more important points of the birds. 


BREEDING PHEASANTS (Pheasant)—We know no other. Lengthy trea- 
tises on these subjects are made up of non-essentials. Young hen Phea- 
sants lay the earliest eggs. Two-year-old birds lay the largest number. 
The old hens require to be put to young cocks, and they will then go on 
well for years. It is well, however, and nothing is easier in 2 well- 
managed preserve, to turn out the hens after they have bred the second 
time, and put others in their places. The number of pens you have for 
adult birds must depend on the number of birds you wish to keep up. 
Your old birds are now, of course, out of thelaying pen, andin the winter 
pen. Let those that have already bred two seasons grow their wings and 
fly away. Replace them with young birds from which you have bred this 
year for the first time, and in the pen they vacate put this year’s poults. 
By doing this you will always have a succession of two-year birds, and at 
no extra expense. These young hens that are to lay next season, and 
afterwards be your two-year-olds, should have their wings cut now, and 
be penned. A Pheasant that has had its liberty, although tame-bred, 
never, if caught again, becomes a tame bird to be depended upon for 
breeding in pens. 

Game CHICKEENS—DUBEING (Pile).—It is very rare to find chickens that 
are deserted by the hen at a month do any good; but they should neyer 
be allowed to perch, as the breast bone must thereby become crooked. 
There is no cure for it, and it is a disqualification everywhere. Chickens 
that are deserted by their mother, should for some weeks be allowed to 
roost in their rip. They huddle together, and keep themselves warm, 
and it is better for them, while their bones are forming; whereas if they 
perch while they have cartilage instead of bone, their legs cannot support 
them, and their breasts rest on the perch. The bone is soit, and takes 
the impress ofit. They may be dubbed at six or seven months old, but 
care must be taken not to perform the operation while feathers are form- 
ing. They are then in cockers’ parlance in “bloody stub,” and cannot 
bear the operation. Scissors used by grooms in clipping horses are good 
for dubbing. They are curved. The gills are taken off close, and the 
deaf-ears. The cuts are black the next day, and they soon cicatrise. The 
birds suffer so little, that if all that is removed be chopped up, they will 
eat it directly. It takes two persons to perform the operation properly. 


Fattentnc Ducss (J. H.).—With Ducks as with human beings, exercise 
is not favourable to fattening. Shut them in a small pigstye if you have 
one; if not, in some place of the same character. Feed them on oats, 
bran, and oatmeal, put in a shallow vessel—say from 11 to 2 inches deep, 
add a little gravel, and cover the whole with water. 


CoLovur oF THE Exes oF ARCHANGEL PiGEons (S. Smith).—We never 
impugn the judgment of judges, for their decision is, as to any certain 
show, 4 final decision. However, we think that orange eyes suit best 
me the plumage of the Archangel, and prefer them decidedly to pearl 
colour. 

RaBBITS—LoP-EARED, SPANISH, ANDALUSIAN, AND PATAGONTAN (In- 
quirer)—The Lop-eared Rabbit is the variety, the point of which is 
length of ears, and the longer the better. A specimen with ears 
22 inches long is good. The colour is of no importance if rightly dis- 
tributed over the body. The Andalusian is a native of Spain, of large 
size, weighing from 12 to 18 lbs., colour grey, hair glossy and smooth. 
The ears are generally long and dangling, as if inclined to be half lop, at 
least, longer than in all the other varieties, Lop-eared excepted. This is at 
times also designated the Ram Rabbit. The Patagonian is another large 
variety more frequently found in France, and the sort seeming to be the 


greatest favourite here is of a light yellow, or almost cream shade, so 
called; weight about from 12to 15 Ibs. Ears shorter and more erect 
than those of the Andalusian. The last two varieties are scarce, but 
they are valuable for the table. 

Canary (Bird Fancier)—Write to W. A. Blakston, Esq., 22, Norfolk 
Street, Sunderland. 


GotpFisH (H. Z.).—Mr. G. H. King, 190, Great Portland Street, London, 


Oats GRrounD, &c. (Inguirer).—Crushed oats are oats crushed between 
two fluted rollers. Ground oats are the whole grain, including the husk, 
ground to a coarse flour, and oatmeal is the kernel of the grain only, 
ground to a coarse or a finer meal. 


Canvas Hive Cover (MU. J. P.)—We are unable to say where this can 
be obtained. 


Mouse anD Beette Traps (Perplered)—For information respecting 
the prices of the inventions to which you refer apply at 10, Essex Street, 
Strand, London. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending August 25rd. 


| THERMOMETER. 


BAROMETER. 
DATE. 


Wed... 
Thurs.. 
PTE eis 
Sat. ... 
Sun... 21 | ; 
Mon... 22 
Tues. . 23 | § 


17 
18 
19 
20 | 3 


72.86 


39.98 | 6243/6014) .. |o7 


17. Overcast, fine; densely overcast; clear and fine. 
18.—Very fine; exceedingly fine; clear and fine. 
19.—Very fine; cloudy, but fine ; clear and fine. 
20.—Exceedingly fine; very fine; clondy, but fine. 
21.—Very fine ; cloudy but fine; overcast, heavy clouds. 
22.—Very fine ; overcast, fine; heavy rain. 
23.—Overcast, damp; cloudy, but fine; clear and fine. 


Mean.. 


29.983 | 29.843 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Atetst 24. 


Ouvz chief demand is now among the rougher descriptions of goods 
which are supplied in very large quantities, and, consequently, the sale 
must be forced at a low price to dispose of it. Continental supplies are 
also heavy, notwithstanding the interruption caused by the war. Potatoes 
are good and a fair steady trade is doing. 


FRUIT. 

; s,d. s. d) s.d. s.d 
ysieve i 0 to2 0} Mulberries............ 1b. 0 9t00 0 
doz. 1 0 3 0} Nectarines.. --doz 30 $80 
é 06 10 -F10 00 10 
00.60 --doz. 5 0 10 0 
20 4 doz. 00 0490 
oo 0 doz. 10 30 
tele: 24: -lb 26 50 
OF Filer Sieve 20 3 6 
09 1 O| Quince: -doz. 00 00 
0 0 0 O| Raspberries -Ib 06 10 
2 0 6 0} Strawberries Ib 00 O89 
10 0 16 0} Walnuts.. -bushel 10 0 16 0 
10) 4:01 \do..c.essccoee LOU RON GRO 

VEGETABLES. 
s.d. s. ad sda 5s. da 
. O Oto0 O| Leeks..... eeseee. bunch 0 4to0 0 
00 0 0; ce cee. GOz. 2-6) (340 
40 60 -- pottle 3 0 40 
oo 00 punnet 0 2 00 
20 30 40 60 
00 O20} o4 08 
00 oO} 30 00 
10 20 0=9F 6 
00 O QO} Peas. 0060608 
0 4 O S$} Potatoes.. 80 50 
20 60} Kidney... 40 60 
Celery.. 16 2 0| Radishes..doz.bunches 00 0O 0 
Coleworts..doz.bunches 3 0 6 0O| Rhubarb.. --.-bundle 06 00 
Cucumbers ........each 0 6 1 0} Savoys.... .-.doz. 00 00 
ickli: ae 20 4 0} Sea-kale.. basket 00 0 0 
2 0 O 0} Shallots .............. Ih 06 OO 
0 8 0 0} Spinach.. --bushel 8 0 O90 
0 8 O 0} Tomatoes --.doz 10 20 
0 8 O O| Turnips ........ -. bunch 6 6 OO 
8 0 65 O! VegetableMarrows..doz, 20 3 0 


POULTRY MARKET.—Avctst 24. 


THERE is a good supply of poultry and an average trade. Grouse are 
unusually plentiful. 


s. d. gs. d. s. da. 
Large Fowls.......-.. 3 Oto 3 6 20 
Smaller ditto . 2.6. 58140 oe) 
Chickens ... ike) 20 156 
Ducks .. 20 26 09 
Geese... 56 60 oo 
Turkeys cscccssseeer 0 0 O 0 00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day 2 “ Average Tempera- inin| sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
Laer Le SEPTEMBER 1—7, 1870. | ture near London. ligne Rises. | Sets Rises Sets. Age. atten ee 
| Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days.|m. h.|m. h.]m. h.| m. -h.| Days. | m. 5. 
1 | TH | Kidderminster Horticultural Show. 711 | 47.5 | 59.3 21 18 af5 | 46af6 | after. | 42 af9 6 0 6/ 244 
2 F | 71.0 | 47.6 | 9.3 19 15 5|44 6/1382 1/18 10 »)) 0 25 | 245 
3/58 | 71.8 | 47.7 | 59.2 19 | 16 5\| 42;-6-/46--2'| "E14 8 0 44 | 246 
4 Sun | 12 SunDAY AFTER TRINITY. | 71.0 | 46.7 | 58.9 19 18 5|40 6/50 $81|54 ll. 9 1 4] 247 
5 uM | 70.4 | 47.1 | 58.8 18 20 5 | 387 6 /|45 4/ morn. 10 1 28 | 248 
6 Tu | Crystal Palace Florists’ Flower Show opens. | 70.2 | 46.8 | 58.5 90 |21 5|85 6127 5/55 0 11 1 43 | 249 
7 WwW | Royal Horticultural Society, Fruit, Rjoral, | 70.3 | 47.5 ee 19 93 5/182 6] 0 6/38 2 12 2 4) 250 
| [and General Meeting. 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 70.8°, and its night 
Finbeeaeare 47.3°.. The greatest heat was 91°, on the 7th, 1868; and the lowest cold 28°, on the 7th, 1856. The greatest fall of rain was 
1,50 inch. 


THE GENUS SAMBUCUS, OR ELDER. 


VERYONE is acquainted with the common 
Elder, Elder berry, or Boortree. Although 
a native of this country, it is but little valued, 
but some cultivate it in gardens or shrubbe- 
ries for ornament, as well for its flowers 
and berries. The former yield by distilla- 
tion Elder-flower water, and from the ber- 
ries Elder wine is made. The flowers are 
white and yellow, in very large heads, and 
agreeably fragrant ; and they are succeeded 

by purple or black berries in autumn. The foliage is 
little different from that of the Ash, but wanting its light 
shining green, otherwise the tree might be taken for a low- 
growing bold-foliaged Ash. Itgrows anywhere. From old 
associations, or some such cause, it is allowed a place near 
almost every homestead, particularly those with any pre- 
tension to age, but it is seldom planted, or if so only toa 
yery limited extent. 

To the gardener, however, the Elder, though common, is 
one of the most valuable of trees; I regret its valuable 
properties are not more appreciated. In the first place, it 
acts aS @ preventive and destroyer of insects. If a quantity 
of the leaves be put into as much water as will cover them, 
and boiled until it becomes quite black, the liquor, after 
having been strained and cooled, may be applied through 
a fine-rosed watering pot to trees or bushes infested with 
caterpillars. Poured over the nests of ants it will drive 
them away ; and the fresh leaves put in the runs of moles 
will soon cause them to disappear. The Elder is also 
valuable on account of its succeeding where few other trees 
will grow. In the smoky atmosphere of towns it thrives 
admirably ; it succeeds as well in a confined as in an open 
space; and near the sea, in places where there are no 
trees, it attains in a short time a degree of vigour which is 
quite surprising. 

In towns and near the sea, great difficulty is experienced 
in getting anything to grow to afford shelter for more tender 
subjects. I was much struck with the screens of Elder 
which I recently saw near Sunderland. The points most 
exposed were sheltered by hedges or screens of Elder, and 
it was remarkable what growths they had made, and what 
a fine shelter they formed to the plants they enclosed. 
Rough-looking though these hedges were, yet where the 
growth of more trim hedge plants is very slow, and in 
many cases impracticable without some protection, the 
value of the Elder is considerable; for, besides growing 
better than anything else, it effects in two or three years 
all we look for from a hedge. Some fine screens 5 and 
6 feet high had been formed in three years from the cut- 
tings. The cuttings are put in after the leaves fall in 
autumn, the ripened wood of one or more years’ growth 
being cut into lengths of about a foot, and inserted to within 
an inch or two of the top, the uppermost joint only being 
left above ground. From 9 inches to a foot is the distance 
they are put in at, and all the attention they require is 
to be kept clear of weeds. If watered a few times in 
summer with sewage, the growth the first year is wonder- 
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year. 
‘that I know, and here it is growing in a variety of posi- 


ful. In fact, three years only are required for a screen of 
Elder 6 feet high and as much through, where the Thorn 
and Privet in that time can hardly make headway, and 
do not grow more inches than the Elder does feet. 

Useful as the Elder is in smoky town gardens and posi- 
tions near the sea, itis as useful in shrubberies in more 
favourable situations, being one of the few low trees or 
shrubs that succeed under the shade and drip of large 
trees, so that it ought to be in every pleasure ground. 
There are varieties of it which cannot fail to please, and 
which are deserving of more extended cultivation. The 
most beautiful variety is, I think, the cut or Parsley-leaved 
Elder (Sambucus nigra laciniata), the foliage being finely 
divided, and the plant not so strong as the common Elder. 
It has a very elegant appearance ; it is also of very free 
erowth. There is a sub-variety of this with yellow-striped 
leaves, which is far more ornamental than many vaunted 
novelties. It is, however, more tender than the preceding, 
and does not do well in exposed positions. The white- 
variegated form of the species (S. nigra foliis-argenteis) is 
a good distinct variegated shrub, not so vigorous as the 
parent, nor so capable of enduring exposure, and the same 
remarks apply to the yellow-variegated kind, which, though 
very ornamental, has the disadvantage of not succeeding 
in cold situations, though the Elders thrive in all but very 
bleak positions. 

Ornamental as all the preceding are by ‘their foliage, 
flowers, and fruit, none of them can compare ‘with the 
red-berried Elder, which I think is Sambucus racemosa, 


though I am not sure of the proper name of this species, 


but it is one of the finest of all flowering deciduous shrubs. 
In May it is one sheet of white, every shoot bearing large 
heads of bloom, at a distance not unlike those of the Snow- 
ball (Viburnum Opulus), but which, if more closely exa- 
mined, are found to be of a greenish yellow, and they 
continue long in beauty. The flowers, however, constitute 
but.a small part of the plant’s attractions, for the berries are 
of the finest coral red, rendering the plant so conspicuous 
at a distance as to be quite a feature. So bright are the: 
berries in colour that those of the Mountain Ash are dull 
beside them. The berries are produced in clusters or heads, 
like the flowers, and are of the brightest red or scarlet of 
any berry 1 lmow. Their full colour is attained about the 
middle of July, but at the beginnmg of August they are 
highly ornamental, and they continue so until late in‘the 
In the beauty of its berries it eclipses every shrub 


tions—beside the rich purple of the Berberis, both sheltered 
and exposed, and under the shade of large Sycamore trees 
—in all of which it shows advantageously. To see it in 
perfection it should be grown in a mass in an open situa- 
tion, but protected from northerly and easterly winds ; but 
even where exposed to these winds it maintains its ground, 
where Cupressus Lawsoniana, Portugal Laurels, and Rho- 
dodendrons are severely injured, and it survives under 
trees where the Yew, the common Laurel, and the Portugal 
Laurel have failed. on ee 

In appearance it much resembles the common Elder, 
but is more shrubby and compact. In smoky towns and 
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near the sea it is quite at home, and must prove invaluable 
in such localities. There is a variety with white and another 
with purple berries. I believe it is a native of several parts of 
the south of Europe. Those who do not already possess it 
should next autumn add a mass of it to their shrubberies. “It 
is not particular in regard to soil and situation, and is easy 
of propagation by cuttings of the ripe shoots and by seeds. 
—G. ApBry, 


POT VINES. 


Tuer economical value of pot Vines has often been called in 
question ; indeed, I have often heard people say, ‘‘ Grapes 
produced on pot Vines are never worth eating.” It is quite 
true they are often very inferior, nor is it surprising that such 
should be the case. Badly grown and badly ripened canes are 
often fruited in pots; and frequently where no fault can be 
found with the Vines they are expected to bear far too many 
bunches, and are not half fed nor attended to during their growth. 

Gardening must generally be considered a luxury except in 
the case of the commonest vegetables. Supposing the problem 
to solve be how to get Grapes when they are worth, say, from 
7s. to 10s. a-pound in the market, I think it is a great question 
whether this cannot be done more cheaply by growing pot 
Vines than by forcing permanent ones; besides which, nothing 
is more beautifal than a pot Vine loaded with well-ripened 
fruit. 

Having seen at Chatsworth last spring the best house of pot 
Vines I ever saw grown, I asked Mr. Speed to tell me how they 
had been managed. They were standing on a shelf covered 
with white spar, such as is brought out of the Derbyshire lead 
mines, consequently not a root had grown out of the pots. 
Every eye had been allowed to break and produce a shoot, and 
each shoot had made six leaves before being stopped. From the 
time leaves were produced, till the fruit began to colour, the 
Vines had never had water without guano in if, the plan being 
to give very weak doses constantly in place of stronger ones at 
longer intervals. A quantity of Peruvian guano broken small 
and passed through a fine sieve stood in a large pot, and the 
foreman put as much as his closed hand grasped into a large 
watering-pan each time he filled it. I have never weighed this 
quantity, but it must be a small amount to the gallon. 

One thing struck me—that was the very careful way the 
watering was performed. The man had in his left hand a small 
wooden hammer with which each pot was struck, and if the 
sound produced did not indicate a want of water the plant was 
passed by. During the hot weather the pots were examined 
twice a-day, so that no plant could suffer from want of water, 
or receive it before it was required. 

I should think the Vines carried on an average 8 lbs. of 
Grapes, and yet many of them had only four bunches, and none 
more ibaa five, and they were as well coloured as one would 
wish to see. As the Vines were trained to meet in the centre 
of a narrow double-roofed house, and the leaves of the Vines 
just met all the way up, the whole roof was covered by foliage, 
and the crop looked a very heavy one. It was one of the pret- 
tiest sights I ever saw. Where less skill and attention can be 
bestowed on pot Vines, it is a question if they had not better 
be placed on a rich bed of soil and be allowed to root through ; 
but as I never before saw so good a lot of pot Vines as these 
were, I thought some of your readers might like to know how 
they were cultivated.—J. R. Pearson, Chilwell. 


A FEW SUPERIOR BEDDING PLANTS. 


I Have read with interest what your correspondent, Mr. 
Peach, and others have lately written in the Journal on bed- 


ding plants, especially Geraniums, and I have a wish to recom- . 


mend to your readers two which are by far the best that I have 
ever tried or seen—namely, Vesuvius and Glorious, raised and 
gent out by the Messrs. Smith, of Dulwich. 

I have tried all the most highly commended varieties sent 
out during the last twelve years, and these two are the most 
effective bedders that have ever come under my notice. Taking 
into consideration habit and wonderful productiyeness of 
bloom, in combination with substance of petal as points of 
merit, they have no equals that I know of. For distant effect, 
Vesuvius in particular, from its lively shade of scarlet, is most 
valuable. Contrary to the habit of most Geraniams, the more 
they grow the more productive are they of their fine trusses of 
bloom, borne on stiff stalks. When forced in moist stoves in 


throw up a truss from nearly every leaf. Glow, raised by the 
same firm, is also » good bedder, but compared to the two 
referred to only second-rate. 

Imperial Blue Ageratum sent out this year I regard as one of 
the finest bedding plants introduced for many years. There 
are four beds of it here, and they are a perfect sheet of beau- 
tiful lavender, while its habit is all that can be wished. In the 
distance it is much more effective than Viola cornuta or Lobelia 
speciosa, while its habit is preferable to either of these. Tro- 
peolum Cooperi for a sheet of orange scarlet, and its adaptation 
for scroll work, has no equal thatI know. Golden Feather 
Pyrethrum, so s@yerely condemned by rome, surpasses any of 
the golden-leaved Geraniums. If raised from seed it seldom 
blooms much the first year. It requires, like most bedding 
plants, liberal culture.—D. THouson, Drumlanrig. 


A TRIAL OF PEAS. 


I eNcLosE a statement of the results of a trial of Peas, mostly 
well-known sorts, thinking it may be interesting and useful to 
some cf your readers to know how they have behaved in such 
a season as the past on a heavy soil in the cool moist valley of 
the Lea. The first two-sorts were sown on the 1lih of March, 
the remainder on the 23rd of March. They were hoed fre- 
quently, but never watered. 

Sutton’s Ringleader.—Sown March 11th; fit for use June 10th. 
Height, 2} feet. 

Sangster’s No. 1.—Sown March 11th; fit for use June 12th. 
Height, 24 feet. Pods rather larger than Sutton’s Ringleader. 

Multum in Parvo.—Sown Maxch 23rd; fit for use June 16th. 
Height, 1 foot. Pods Jarge and well filled. 

Nutting’s No. 1. Wrinkled Marrow.—Sown March 23rd; fit 
for use June 16t]. H-ight, 15 inches. 

Advancer (McLeau’-).—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 
23rd. Height,2 feet. Long, well-filled pods, and good cropper. 

Champion of England.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 
25th. Height, 4} feet. Heavy cropper; pods of good length 
and well filled. 

Hundredfold.—Sown March 28rd; fit for use June 25th. 
Height, 44 feet. Heavy cropper; pods large and well filled; 
hard, and of indifferent flavour. 

McLean's Wonderful.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 
25th. Height, 3 feet. Good cropper; pods of good length, 
but not well filled. 

McLean’s Dwarf Prolifie—Sown March 23rd; fit for use 
June 27th. Height, 3} feet. Good cropper; pods of good 
length, but not quite full. 

Cullingford's Champion.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 
27th. Height, 44 feet. Feir cropper, bearing most towards 
the top; pods of medium length, four or five peas in each. 

Laxton's Supreme.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 27th. 
Height, 4 feet. Medium cropper; pods large, but not well filled. 

Princess Royal.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 27th. 
Height, 3 feet. Heavy cropper; pods large and well filled. 

Yorkshire Hero.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 28th. 
Height, 2} feet. Fair cropper; pods of medium length, four 
or five peas in each. 

Ne Plus Ultra.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use June 30th. 
Height, 53 feet. Pods Jarge and well filled, good cropper. 

McLean's Premier.—Sown March 23rd ; fit for use June 30th. 
Height, 3 feet. Pods of good length and well filled; a good 
cropper ; fine flavour, 

Veitch’s Perfection.—Sown March 23rd ; fit for use July 2nd. 
Height, 3 feet. Heavy cropper; pods of good length, and very 
well filled. 

The Prince.—Sown March 23rd ; fit for uce July 3rd. Height, 
8 feet. Good cropper; pods medium length, five or six peas 
in each. 

British Queen.—Sown March 23rd; fit for use July 4th. 
Height, 6 feet. Good cropper; pods large and well filled. 
Wixuiam Pau, Paul's Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 


Le Bort’s Hanp Dritt.—Among the helps to gardens which 
the ingenuity of inventors has placed within our reach, a 
good place must be given to the hand drill, which has been 
already highly recommended, but of which I had no experience 
until this season. One knows the sort of haphazard way in 
which seeds are too often sown, patches of plants coming up in 
one place, while there is ablank in another. Sometimes we see 
seed sown through a quill placed in the cork of a bottle contain- 


wiater their blooming powers are most conspicuons, as they | in; the ceed, but this is a poor way ci endeayouring to counter- 
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act the evil. Now nothing can be more effective and handy 
than Mr. Le Batt’s hand drill. The seed is sown evenly, and by 
the use of the brass collar the drill can be adjusted to any 
description of seed. I have found it very useful, and can re- 
commend it to any who like efficiency and neatness in their 
gardens.—D., Deal. 


GERANIUMS GROWN IN RUTLAND DURING 
1870. 


I HAvE tried many varieties, but find none better than the 
following :— 

For Bedding.—Stella and Cybister, both do well here, espe- 
cially the latter; Trentham Scarlet; Christine, rather too seedy 
this dry summer; Sutton’s Scarlet Perfection, the very best 
scarlet bedder I have ever grown, being dwarf, compact and a 
free bloomer, with well-shaped flowers ; Indian Yellow; Orange 
Nosegay ; Monsieur Martin; Captain Daley; Admiration ; Dr. 
Hoge, good, but goes to seed rather too much; Mr. Eyles; 
Hon. Gathorne Hardy, the best Nosegay Geranium I have 
grown ; and International. 

Double Geraniums.—Gloire de Nancy, Madame Rose Char- 
meux, Madame Lemoine, and Marie Lemoine, are all good 
bedders. 

For Pot Culture or Vases.—Donald Beaton, Lord Derby, 
Chieftain, Commander-in-Chief, Marie Van Houtte, Clipper, 
Mrs. William Paul, and Monsieur Comner.—E. C., Oakham. 


STRAWBERRIES WORTHY AND UNWORTHY 
OF CULTIVATION. 
In the retained list of kinds (page 121) I notice the following : 


—Oscar, Myatt’s Eliza, Goliah, Duc de Malakoff, Comte de 


Paris, and Ajax, all most uncertain croppers in this northern 
locality. Ihave tried each of them, but have long since dis- 
carded them. On the other hand, in the rejected list I notico 
Comte de Zans, Cornucopia, Excellente, Leeoq Pine, and 
Wonderful—kinds that I have grown for years, and I eannot 
recall an instance in which they have failed to give satisfaction 
to the grower. , 

Again, in the list of retained kinds, those stated to possess 
especial merit are marked with an asterisk. I notice a variety 
apparently considered unworthy of that distinction, which I 
think the best Strawberry I ever saw—namely, W. J. Nicholeon. 
I saw a very fine plantation of this variety at Egglescliffe on 
the 11th of July, the quantity and size of the fruit being some- 
thing wonderful for the season, and I was assured it was the 
first to ripen in any quantity there, having completely beaten 
kinds like Sir J, Paxton. Its habit is good, with nice bright 
green foliage ; the fruit, sometimes wedge-shaped but generally 
conical, is very bright in colour, with rich, juicy, melling white 
flesh—in fact, I think this the best of any of the large-fruited 
varieties possessed of fine flavour that I ever saw, and those 
who have it not would do well to procure it at once. 

I have seen another fine seedling, raised by M. Gloede, called 
James Veitch, which must, I think, prove an acquisition, 
though I have not tasted it. The fruit, however, is very large, 
and the plant appears to be a capital cropper. 

The following are a few of the kinds I have noticed as gene- 
tally doing well wherever I haye seen them grown in the north 
—viz., Lucas, Cockscomb, Wonderful, Cornucopia (capital for 
preserving), La Constante, Comte de Zans, Ascot Pine Apple, 
W. J. Nicholson, Dr. Hogg, Mr. Radclyffe, President, and Sir 
J. Paxton.—J. W., Widdlesbrough-on-Tees. 


DIFFERENCES ABOUT ROSES. 


MADEMOISELLE Maniz Rapy having been before the public 
Since 1865, and universally acknowledged by all Rose-growers 
to be good, has at last been admitted by Mr. Radclyffe among 
the good Roses, as having been fully proved by him. I suppose 
in about two years’ time we shall be told by the same authority 
that we may safely grow Madame la Baronne de Rothschild or 
La France. Some pergons may prefer to try if even a scribbler’s 
opinion be sound rather than wait for a fiat issued from Okeford 
Fitzpaine.—ANn AMATEUR. 


_ Avorpine CanpacE CaTERPILLARs.—A correspondent lately 
asked how to keep caterpillars frcm Cabbages. I have found 
it &@ good plan to sow a little dry soot between the rows of 
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Cabbage plants three times in the season—say the first week 
in May, the first week in June, and the first week in July. 
The moth which lays the eggs will not Jight on the plants on 
account of the smell of the soot, and the soot is a good manure. 
—A Constant READER. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
PROPOSED VISIT TO NOTTINGHAM. 

Tux Council of the Royal Horticultural Society having deter- 
mined upon each year holding a summer exhibition in some 
important town in Great Britain, a meeting was held August 
25th in the Mayox’s parlour, at the Exchange, to take into con- 
sideration the desirability of forwarding an invitation from 
Nottingham for their first exhibition in 1871 to be held in that 
town. Lord Belper presided, and there were also present the 
Mayor, Mr. H. Sherbrooke, Mr. E. J. Lowe, Mr. J. L. Thack- 
eray, Mr. J. H. Lee, Mr. R. Birkin, Mr. J. Barber, Mr. Ald. 
Herbert, the Key. J. M. Valpy, Messrs. Chapman, Cann, the 
Rev. Samuel Reynolds Hole, Mesers. Armitage, Johnson (Town 
Clerk), Tarbotton, Starey, Ayres, Speed, of Chatsworth; Ander- 
son, of Newstead; Pearson, of Chilwell; Cooling, of Derby; 
Caparn, of Newark ; Gibbons, of Bramcote ; Spencer, of Beeston; 
Edwards, of Nuttall; Frettingham, of Beeston; Cookson, of 
Carrington ; Johnson, of Colwick; Read, of Pleasley Vale, &c. 
The following gentlemen, not being able to attend, cent their 
approval of the project :—Mr. Ingram, of Belvoir Castle; Mr. 
Lamb, of Colston Basset; Mr. Tillery, of Welbeck; Mr. Hen- 
derson, of Thoresby; Mr. Miller, of Worksop Manor; Mr. 
Barton, of Oxton; Mr. Cruikshank, of Kingston; Mr. Merry- 
weather, of Southwell, and others. Ia opening the meeting, 

His Lordship obgerved that no doubt those present were 
aware of the object which had brought them together. The 
Royal Horticultural Society had held its meetings in the country. 
but always at the same place and at the same time as the Roya 
Agricultural Society. He understood that now, however, they 
were of opinion that it would be more advantageous to hold a 
separate meeting, and some gentlemen believed that if there 
was an application from Nottingham it might be held there. 
The meeting was called for the purpose of considering the de- 
sirability of sending an invitation, and as Mr. Lowe would be 
prepared to state all particulars, he should at once call upon 
him to do so. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lowe remarked that he had received a number of letters 
from different persons who were unfortunately absent from the 
meeting, amongst others from Earl Manvers, who was at the 
Isle of Wight, but who would have been glad to have attended 
and given his cordial support. Sir Henry Bromley had also 
written, but as his train did not arrive until ten minutes to 
twelve o’clock they could not expect him there at eleven o’cloek. 
Sir Henry expressed himself very anxious that they should get 
the Society to hold its meeting at Nottingham; and added that 
be should like to see an artisans’ prize cup worth ten guineas, 
towards which object he should wish to give five guineas him- - 
self. (Hear, hear.) He had had letters also from the Mayor 
of Newark and others, but he would not detain the meeting by 
reading them. As Lord Belper had said, the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society had for the last four years gone into the provinces 
once a-year with the Agricultural Society, but it had now in- 
ereased so much in importance that it felt that it ought no 
longer to play second fiddle to any other scciety. It had there- 
fore determined upon holding a show by itself in some town 
not then frequented by the Royal Agricultural Society. Hear- 
ing of this he spoke to some of the members of the Council, 
and asked if Nottingham sent a proper invitation whether there 
would be any chance of success in obtaining the first inde- 
pendent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society there. To 
that question he received a very favourable reply, and he be- 
lieved that, though there were other towns in the field, they stood 
a better chance than any other. (Hear, hear.) He next wrote 
to the Secretary of the Horticultural Society to inquire the con- 
ditions on which they would come, and received this reply :— 
“T am favoured with your letter of the 4th inst., and, in reply, 
beg to inform you that the sum required as a guarantee fund 
is £700 when the Royal Horticultural Society is visiting the 
provinces, and the following will give you an idea of the 
amounts collected for special prizes in the towns visited by the 
Society—viz., at Bury St. Edmunds we offered £423 Is , they 
collected £238 6s. 6d.; at Leicester we offered £478 10s. 6d., 
they collected £362; at Manchester, we offered £497 16s. 6d., 
they collected £394 9s.; at Oxford we offered £510 63., they 
collected £251 Os. 6d.” From this it appeared that the prize 
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list of the Society had gradually risen from £400 to £500, whilst 
the local subscription list had been from £250 to £390. With 
regard to the local list, he thought the sum was so smal], that 
when spread over so lerge an area there could be no difficulty 
in getting it; and with respect to the £700 required as a 
guarantee fund, when they considered the importance of the 
exhibition, and the fact that it was kept open for four days, 
they would see that there was little, if any, of that money 
really needed. He believed none was required at Manchester, 
and he did not know what would be required at Oxford this 
year. Such a show as the Royal Horticultural Society’s now 
was Nottingham ‘had not yet witnessed. Two years ago the 
Society held 2 meeting with the Agricultural Society at Leicester, 
bunt that was at a time when plants were out of their glory. 
When the Society came forth into the provinces when plants 
were just in perfection, he was not exaggerating if he said that 
the show would be one which if once seen would never be for- 
gotten. He was a strong advocate for Nottingham to receive 
the Horticultural Society, for he thought it would be a great 
honour for them to get the first independent meeting of the 
Society held here. He hoped they should succeed in doing go. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Thackeray moved “that the present meeting considers 
it desirable to invite the Royal Horticultural Society to hold 
their great provincial flower show in Nottingham ia 1871, and 


that the Lord-Lieutenant, as chairman, be requested to com- 


municate this wish to the President of that Society.” He con- 
sidered that it would be a great honour if they could get the 
Society to hold its meeting there. He had no doubt as to its 
financial success, and should have no objection to becoming 
one of the guarantors, so confident did ke feel on the subject. 
There were few towns where the artisan class were greater culti- 
vators of flowers than in Nottingham, and it would be a means 
of great instruction, as well as a treat, to them to inspect the 
show of such a Society. As regarded the site, he thought the 
best place would be the Arboretum; and he did not see any 
difficulty in setting it apart for such an occasion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lee seconded the resolution, and said he sincerely trusted 

-that the application to the Society might be successful.—The 
-motion was carried unanimonsly. 

Mr. Barber said he supported the movement which had been 
started. Like all other movements, however, it required the 
sinews of war. As Mr. Lowe had explained, the amount of 
subscription required was not very large, and he thought there 
would be no difficulty in getting the necessary fund. Besides 
the subseription, a guarantee fund of £700 was required to be 
raised, and should any portion be needed, those gentlemen who 
guaranteed the money would be called on pro rata, according to 
the amount of their guarantee. In some cases no portion of 
the money was required, as for instance, at Manchester. He 
begged to move ‘‘ That a guarantee and local subscription list 
be at once commenced, as an evidence that Nottingham is pre- 
pared to give the Royal Horticuliural Society a proper recep- 
tion.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Starey seconded the motion, and remarked that the show 
would be a means of pleasure to a great many in the neighbour- 
hood who were fond of horticultural pursuits. The amount 
required was very little when spread over the town and county, 
and if they atl did a little towards it, there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in obtsining it. For his own part, he could 
only say that he should be very pleased to assist. (Hear, hear). 

The motion was carried nem. dis. 

Mr. Leivers proposed that a committee be formed, consisting 
of the Mayor, chairman; Mr. J. Smith Wright, treasurer; and 
Mr. Lowe, secretary, together with Mr. Sherbrooke, Mr. Mil- 
ward, Mr. Edge, Mr. Seely, M.P., Mr. Smith, M.P., Mr. Akroyd, 
Mr. Newton, Rey. 8. R. Hole, Dr. Robertson, Sir H. Bromley, 
Messrs. Windley, Birkin, jun., Forman, Farmer, Shilton, Knight, 
Davy, Gadd, Ingram, Speed, Cruickshank, Pearson, Evans, Hen- 
dersor, Tillery, and Lamb, with power to add to their number; 
also that the Mayors of Derby, Leicester, Grantham, Retford, 
and Newark be invited to form district committees, to co-operate 
with that at Nottingham. 

Mr. Goodall seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

The assemblage, presided over by the Lord-Lieutenant (Lord 
Belpex) was a most respectable one, representing all classes, 
and with a large sprinkling of the practical gardening element. 
Nothing could have been more unanimous than the tone of the 
meeting. Every person seemed willing and anxious to do all 
that he could, and the cffexs of material support were such as 
to leaye nothing to be desired. One special feature may be 
noted, and that was, Sir Henry Bromley, who was unable to 


get to the meeting in proper time, suggested that a ten-guineas 
cup should be given to artisans for Roses, to which he offered 
to subscribe five guineas. This is a very good beginning, and 
in the right direction, and though it was not announced at the 
meeting, we have reason to know that, should the exhibition be 
held here, Lord Belper has promised twenty guineas towards 
the special prizes. We therefore think it is only necessary 
for us to make a united effort, and success is certain to crown 
it. Other towns, York, Manchester, and Leeds, are competing 
against us; but there is no doubt the Council will recollect 
that these towns for years past have had their large flower 
shows, while in this locality a really first-class show would be 
an entire novelty, and hence we assert the chances of complete 
success are greater here than they can be in any place where 
larga flower shows are common. ‘Then, as a gardening centre, 
there is no town in England that can compare with our own. 
Every second man you meet, whether dressed in fustian or fine 
linen, is a gardener, and many of them cultivators of superior 
skill. Where great flower shows are common, success cannot 
be so certain as where there is novelty added to the attraction ; 
and here, anything really great, such as the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society could place before the visitors, would be something 
that must command success.—(Nottingramshire Guardian.) 


BLOOMING GLOXINIA SEEDLINGS. 


Let me add, as a corollary to Mz. Luckhurst’s article on 
Gloxinias, that where there is a stove, or even, I should ima- 
gine, any kind of forcing pit, there is not the slightest occasion 
to keep Gloxinia seedlings for twelve months before blooming 
them. On the 28th March last I sowed a pan of Gloxinia seed, 
which produced many hundreds of seedlings. At our flower 
show on daly 10th I had two of these in bloom, and since then 
I have had scores in fine bloom and in endless variety. All 
that was done was to give them one or two shifts and bring 
them on in the Cucumber house. I came to the conclusion 
that the Gloxinia was the most satisfactory florists’ flower to 
raise from seed that I had ever sovn.—Atrrep O. WALKER. 


PICKING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 


Noruixe adds so much to the profits of fruit culture as a 
good system of picking and marketing. Often a single ship- 
ment of Strawberries will vary from 40 to 100 dols. in price, 
according to the neatness of the appearance of the fruit, its 
quality, and its condition. 

Josiah Hoopes, in the Delaware Republican, in a series of 
articles on fruit culture, gives many judicious hints on this 
important subject. In regard to the gathering of ripe fruits of 
different kinds, he says that no fruit should be taken from the 
tree or plant during a damp time, and especially when the dew 
is plentiful in early morning. Each specimen should be taken 
from the tree one by one, handled as if they had been so many 
eggs. The slightest bruise or even abrasion of the skin is the 
sure forerunner of a dark spot, which will eventually change 
into some form of rot. The spores or seed of fungi are always 
ready to assist in the work of dissolution, and the slightest 
scratch gives them a foothold for their destructive work. 
Searcely any varieties of the largest fruits colour and ripen so 
well if left to perfect themselves on the iree, and especially is 
this true in respect to Pears. Summer varieties, as they ap- 
proach maturity, loosen their hold somewhat on the limb, and 
by gently raising the fruit they will easily detach themselves at 
the proper poriod. This is an excellent test, and may always 
be relied on. To colour up fruit nicely, all that is necessary 
will be to spread a blanket on the floor of a cool room, and 
then thinly and evenly place the fruit on the floor. A second 
blanket must be spread over them, and in a short time the 
effect of this treatment will be apparent. Pears perfected in 
this manner rarely have the mealiness of their naturally- 
ripened companions; nor do they prematurely decay at the 
core as when left on the tree. Peaches are too frequently 
gathered before attaining full size, and when this is the case 
we need not expect good flavour. They must obtain this re- 
quisite before gathering ; although it is not necessary to delay 
picking until very mellow. Asa general rule, all small fruits 
are gathered too early; and, as high colour is not a sign of 
maturity, many experienced fruit growers are frequently mis- 
led. Never pick Strawberries because they are red, nor Black- 
berties soiely on account of their dark appearance. Hach 
should remain on the plant for some time thereafter. Straw- 
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berries picked with the calyx adhering will always carry better 
and be less liable to decay than if carelessly pulled cif without 
this appendage. And so with Cherries also, as the cavities 
made by parting with their stalks are liable to engender speedy 
decay. Neither do they present so fine an appearance on the 
table, or in the fruit baskets of our market gardeners as when 
temptingly displayed, each with its stalk attached. The fore- 
going remarks in relation to the proper time for gathering 
fruits are equally applicable to Grapes. These generally colour 
long before they are mature; and thus many a novice in fruit 
culture frequently forms an unjust opinion of his varieties 
simply from testing unripe specimens. Grapes should always 
be seyered from the Vine with strong scissors or trimming- 
shears, and never twisted or broken off.—(Horticulturist ) 


MELONS IN A GROUND VINERY. 


AFTER raising some plants in a warm orchard house, I placed 
them under a2 ground vinery, without any bottom heat. There 
were three sorts, all sown on the same day—Windsor Prize, 
Beechwood (for which I have to thank you), and Achapesnor- 
rischer. Windsor ripened on the 6th of August, and Beech- 
wood on the 13th. Both sorts are now finished. The third 
sort, which is said to grow out of dagors on a ridge, has not yet 
ripened; so under glass it seems to have no advantage over 
sorts which are reputed more tender. In former years I have 
ripened it in warmth, and found it of good flavour, though 
coarse in appearance. 

An American correspondent of yours once stated that no 
soil succeeded so well as virgin forest mould. This, I presume, 
means leaf mould and sand. Now, in England we prefer stiffer 
soil: so, to decide the question, I filled a Sea-kale pot with an 
imitation of forest mould mixed with pieces of broken brick, 
as better than stones, while 2 similar pot was filled with a 
mixture of the same soil with Joam. Into each pot was puta 
plant of Windsor Prize. The plant in light soil was always 
thirsty, and produced but one fruit weighing 2 lbs. 2 ozs. The 
heaviest fruit on the other weighed 4 lbs. 14 ozs. 

In cutting open a Beechwood to-day, and very excellent it 
was, I could not help contemplating the enormous number of 
its seeds, yet most of these seeds were probably fertilised, and 
only by a touch of a male flower to the stigma. What, then, 
must not be the minuteness of each grain of pollen, and how 
marvellous its active power!—G. 8. 

P.S.—Though the ground-vinery system succeeds perfectly 
in fine summers like 1868 and 1870, it did not succeed in 1869. 


MY GARDEN PLUM ORCHARD. 


So many of my friends who haye seen my little Plum trees 
in growth have written to know more about their different qua- 
lities, that I have thought it best to send a few notes to ‘ our 
Journal,” so thet all may read, as it were, from one letter. At 
the same time I have thought it might interest others unknown 
to me, and who are about to plant. I consider my fruit trees 
in many cases as trees of ornament as well as utility, and there- 
fore plant many of them among my shrubs, where they allthrive 
exceedingly well, and not only are beautiful in the spring when 
in bloom, but give a rich colouring effect in the autumn when 
in fruit. But there are some at least that I would not advise 
to be so planted, and they are all the Green Gage tribe, for the 
bullfinches will assuredly peck out allthe bloom buds and spoil 
the trees. There are, however, many others, Plums as well as 
Pears, which do well; and at this time of the year, when flowers 
are scarce, my fruit trees are the chief attraction to my visitors. 
I do not pretend to go into the minutiz of every kind, but to 
give a general outline as to their qualities as grown here. 
Those wishing to know more I would advise to consult that 
very excellent work, Dr. Hogg’s ‘Fruit Manual,” a book which 
no pomologist ought to be without. As I atiend to all my 
Plum trees entirely myself, I have the opportunity of judging 
preity correctly as to their qualities as regards the summer- 
pruning system, brought into notice by Mr. Rivers, of Se 
bridgeworth, and to whom amateur fruit-growers are indebte 
for much instruction, knowledge, and pleasure. 

TI give below a few notes of some of the sorts of Plums which 
have already ripened with me, and if thought worth while I 
will send more as others come to maturity, as I have many yet 
in full growth, some of which are especial favourites of almost 
every one, though grown under different circumstances than as 
out-door pyramids and bushes. I may here remark that, as a 


rule, I find the Gage tribe less adapted for pyramids than bushes, 
as some are difficult to keep in form. Several of my trees did 
marvels this year. In the way of crop I have one little bush 
of the Mirabelle Pium, just 1 foot high, that has twenty-one 
Plums on it; I merely retained the quantity just to see how 
many it would carry. 

Early Mirabelle.—This Plum was the first of my earlies to 
riper. It is 2 small round fruit of a light greenish yellow, 
slightly tinted with red’on the sunny side, and covered with a 
thin grey bloom; the flavour, if I may use the expression, is 
bright, sweet, and delicious.. I gathered the first fruit on July 
pane It is an excellent bearer,-and makes-a good pyramid or 
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arly Rivers is a first-class variety as regards cropping. For 
the last two years the quantity has been wonderful. The fruit 
is cf a deep purple, covered with a thick grey bloom. It is 
oval in form, and when suffered to hang long on the tree has a 
fine vinous flavour. It makes an excellent ‘pyramid cr bush ; 
the fruit was ripe July 29th. 

St. Etienne yery much resembles the Early Mirabelle in 
form and colour, but is rather larger. It does not hang quite 
so well, nor is it of quite so good a flavour. It makes'a good 
pyramid. The fruit was gathered on Jaly 30th. 

Early Orleans is a second-class Pinm, an excellent bearer, 
but better adapted for a bush thana pyramid. The fruit is 
too well known to need description. 

Denniston’s Superb is a fine, large, yich Plum, of a bright 
yellow colour, slightly tinted with purplish red, and spotted on 
the sunny side. It is vigorous in growth, but its branches are 
apt to die from no seeming cause. It makes a large pyramid, 
but is rather a shy bearer. 

Red Morocco is 2 fine, large, culinary Plum of 2 deep bright 
red colour, almost purple; in form it is a long oval, and rather 
more narrow at one end, The flesh is firm, and it preserves 
well. Itis best kept asabush. It was gathered August 10th. 

De Montfort is a very rich, sugary, delicious Plum, above 
the medium size, oval in shape, and of a deep purple, streaked 
with a lighter colour and brown. It is a very fair bearer, and 
is well worth growing either as a pyramid or bush. It was 
gathered August 15th. If allowed to hang until it shrivels it 
makes a perfect sweetmeat. 

Prince Englebert makes a noble pyramid, and, when the fruit 
on if is ripe, has a fine appearance, it being of deep purple 
colour, covered with a beautiful blue bloom. The fruit is large, 
long oval in form, and when quite ripe is delicious. It is 
strong in constitution, an excellent bearer, and is well worth 
cultivating. It was gathered August 18th. 

The Orleans is a well-known Plum. It bears well and makes 
2 good pyramid or bush. It was gathered Augnet 26th. 

Peach Plum.—This is large and delicious, of excellent quality, 
but with me it is a bad grower, dying-back continually, although 
2 good bearer. Iam afraid I must give it up for that reason. 

Mirabelle is a smail round Plum, of a deep bright yellow 
colour covered with dots. It is of good flavour, though rather 
mealy at times. It is an excellent bearer, makes a very 
compact and healthy pyramid, and might be grown as an 
ornamental tree if considered needful, With most it is a great 
favourite. 

Of these I would select for pyramid growth, the Early Mira- 
belle, Early Rivers, De Montfort, Prince Englebert, Orleans, 
and Mirabelle—Hanrrison Wetr, Weirleigh, Kent. 


METROPOLITAN SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


I am glad to say, that notwithstanding the very unfavourable 
character of the season for florists’ flowers, there is every pro- 
bability of a good exhibition. The following gentlemen have 
kindly consented to act as Judges:—For Dahlias: Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough; Mr, Richard Dean, Ealing; Mr. W. Holmes, 
Hackney. For Hollyhocks and Gladiolus: Mr. John Standish, 
Ascot; Mr. J. Fraser, Lea Bridge; Mr. Kinghorn, Richmond. 
For Asters, Verbenas, and Roses: The Rey. Cleaver Peach, 
Appleton-le-Street; Mr. Lidgard, Hammersmith; and Mr. 
Cutbush, Highgate. For baskets of cut flowers: W. Thomson, 
Esq., Penge. —D., Deal. 


Messrs. Werrs & Co,’s Parent Durrex Borer.—We are 
informed that this is now in regular work at W. Leaf, Hsq.’s, 
Park Hill, Streatham. If it fulfils all that is stated relative to 
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its advantages, it will be what Messrs. Weeks assert it is, ‘‘ the 
best,”’ but continued use can best decide that. 


BRADFORD ANNUAL GOOSEBERRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held at the Junction Inn, Manningham, near Bradford 
Yorkshire, on August 29th. 


dwts. grs 
Robert Pettey...... DWAIN)! Wecrelevcie Dan’s Mistake........ 37 
John Firth ........ GOs". Gopoad Teveller:). occ. ye aoe) Sls 
Joseph Backhouse... do. ...... Plunder} cicieie\s\sleisieierore 34.064 
William Willans . Osteateielaierere Careless ....... 50 1 
Jonathan Firth .... Premier prize. High Sheriff 25 15 


Robert Pettey...... 


Stewards’ prize Bolling Hall a as 
do. 


John Firth... 06), GHEY 605ab6 Leveller ... 22 18 
William Raistrick.. do. .» London City . 21 4 
Joseph Backhouse.. do. ...... Careless .... 20 15 
Isaac Normington.. do. ...... Moondoniesaciianiciiocicse 22 21 
Thomas Windle.... do. ...... Trumpeter .......... 19 3 
William Willans .. do. ...... Stockwell....... doqdoeie: 50) 
RED. 
Jonathan Firth .......c cece eee London ... 13 
John Firth .. -- England ... 11 
OLN MIT b\e/ciele/alelelelsinieleie.s cisieisietects Companion 23 
Jonathan Firth ..............000- Clayton .. 17 
Robert Pettey.....esccccseccesves Talfourd .......... 22 10 
Isaac Normington ........eeeeeeee John Anderson ...... 20 13 
Robert Pettoy...ccssssscceseecces Duke of Sutherland .. 21 0 
WalliamsWillans) “ieicliesisjeleviecines Bolling Hall ........ 20 10 
YELLOW. 
ODNPH ALL ole ofe\e\e\slo{eis/e\s/afa\0 eleiajeteie Leveller ....... mieesies peta 
DONNEM Ir bhyeyolereieicisieisislelelaleveleieielaless:e AR Or} e's)<\cielelatn «feiss 21 15 
Joseph Backhouse.......++++eeeee Mount Pleasant ...... 20 20 
Jonathan Firth ......... ocean dar OE Gdopoondbod ana SesDe &) 
William Raistrick ...........0005 Drilleteiciasteniec sounbaG 20 7 
Jonathan Firth ..........02ee00e- High Sheriff ....... oh LO ELL 
Thomas Windle .........0...00005 Mr. Whitaker ....... LOGO 
William Raistrick ...........2.005 Catherina .......... 195% 49 
GREEN. 
Robert Pettey... ccs. ccccceescees Stockwell.........00. 22). 22 
OHM PH rb hier eterelerclaleretsisialersierelsierers lund erseereiieiercieieiererete 21 15 
William Raistrick ............004 Telegraph .......... 20 19 
DONNY Hirth) eyejeije\0\ejsie's\oleieleleleleisie/e\ol Hospool .........-0. 20 12 
William Raistrick ...........5000% Surprise ............ 19 15 
Dons thani Mirth. ).\cis/cicleleie/(<\esisieielsia Rough Green ........ 19 3 
Thomas Windle................-5 GXPTESS 1 :s]0cisioleicieiei ove 18 18 
Thomas Windle..............5+05 Thumper........ cuca rik Pal 
WHITE 
OD MIBH rE liversintele(eieieisiele(sl=loialetsisicicicje Postman ..... eletalstsiere 24 12 
Joseph Backhonse.........-.+... Careless ........0005 Caleta 
Thomas Windle...............-2. Elizabeth........... 20 22 
onathaneHurthverleleleicisielslclcieiesieeiele Antagonist ........ 2015 
Joseph Backhouse..........eeeee. Mitre ...... eccescee 20 3 
William Willans ................ Lady Stanley ........ 19) 22 
William Raistrick ........0..ee00. Freedom ......... sod a) 0) 
Jonathan Firth ..........0.eeeeee [Retoyeteferelelstercleretere coda. dis}! 13} 


Mr. John Emmott, Judge and Weigher. 
The above were all grown in the immediate neighbourhood of one 
of the largest manufacturing towns in Yorkshire. 


JUDGES DISQUALIFYING PELARGONIUMS. 


Wene the Judges of a flower show right in disqualifying 
anyone for exhibiting the blooms of Le Grand, Stella, Lord Pal- 
merston, and Cybister as single Zonals ?—H. A., Newick. 

[Much will depend on the wording of the schedule. All the 
varieties you name are Nosegays, and do not belong to the 
Zonal section. We should therefore say any jadge would 
rightly disqualify in your case if the class was for Zonals only. 
Most schedules in the present day give distinct classes for 
Nosegays and Zonals.—W. ] 


CHARRING REFUSE. 


To make room for Mushroom beds out of doors I had to get 
rid of a huge mass of woody rubbish, chiefly cuttings and prun- 
ings that were smal], averaging from one-eighth to one-quarter- 
inch diameter, some being with and some without leaves. I 
could soon have burned the whole into a few barrowloads of 
ashes, but I did not wish to waste it so; and therefore I set 
apart a day, and had all charred in the simple mode recently 
described (vol. xviii., page 304), I have thus easily obtained 
from two to three cartloads of charred refase; the half, or 
rather more perhaps, will be fine rough charcoal dust, so useful 


for cuttings ; and the other will be small bits of charred wood — 
of the sizes above indieated, which we can again separate into 
different sizes by means of a sieve. Now the quantity is en- 
tirely owing to making heaps of the rubbish rather small, and 
pulling it out as soon as charred. Even the dampish litter 
placed on the top was well charred. In every department I shall 
find this most useful. Had I attempted to ehar this heap of 
rubbish in the usual way the great bulk, in spite of every care, 
would have gone to ashes, which would have been chiefly yalu- 
able for the alkalies they contained. Now the finest charred 
dust will be very useful for cuttings, seed-covering, &c., and the 
larger for potting and drainage, making many a compost sweet 
and porous that might have been the reverse.—R. Fisu, 

[Of the two or three cartloads Mr. Fish has just made he has 
sent us 2 sample, and though he tells us that there sre larger 
pieces in the heap and more dust in others, we can clearly per- 
ceive how useful such small stuff is.—Eps. ] 


OUR SALAD HERBS. 


Tuer is perhaps no country in the world so rich as England 
in native materials for salad-making, and none in which 
ignorance and prejudice have more restricted their employ- 
ment. At every season of the year the peasant may cull from 
the field and hedgerow wholesome herbs which would impart 
a pleasant variety to his monotonous meal, and gave his store 
of Potatoes from premature exhaustion; and there can be no 
question that in hot seasons a judicious admixture of fresh 
green food is as salutary atitis agreeable. Much has been said 
lately about the advantage which the labouring man would 
derive from an accurate acquaintance with the various sorts of 
Fungus, and he has been gravely told that the Fistulina hepa- 
tica is an admirable substitute for beefsteak, and the Agaricus 
gambosus for the equally unknown veal cutlet. But deep- 
rooted suspicion is not easily eradicated, and there wili always 
be a certain amount of hazard in dealing with a class of pro- 
ducts in which the distinctions between noxious and innocuous 
are not very clearly marked. There -is not this difficulty with 
regard to salad herbs, and we conceive that the diffusion of a 
little knowledge as to their properties and value would be an 
unmixed benefit to our rural population. 

The first place must be assigned, on the score of antiquity, 
to the Sorrel plant (Rumex acetosa), which in some districts 
still preserves the name of ‘‘ green sauce,” assigned to it in 
early times when it formed almost the only dinner vegetable. 
Its acid is pleasant and wholesome, and more delicate in flavour 
than that of the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosellu), which, however, 
is used for table purposes in Frarce and Germany. Chervil 
(Authriscus Cerefolium) is often found in a wild state, and is 
an admirable addition to the salad bowl; and it is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the virtues of Celery (Apinm graveolens) when 
improved by cultivation. John Ray, writing in 1663, says that 
‘‘The Italians use several herbs for sallets which are not yet, 
or haye not been used lately, but in England—viz., Selleri, 
which is nothing else but the Sweet Smallage; the young 
shoots whereof, with a little of the head of the root cut off, they 
eat raw with oil and pepper;” and to this we may add that 
the Alisander (Smyrnium Olusatrum) is no bad substitute for 
its better-known congener. The Dandelion, which in France 
is blanched for the purpose, affords that amari aliquid which 
the professed salad-maker finds in the leaves of the Endive, 
and the same essential ingredient may be supplied by the 
Avens (Geum urbanum), the Bladder Campion (Silene inflata), 
and the tender shoots of the wild Hop. Most people are familiar 
with the properties of the Water Cress (Nasturtium officinale), 
and the Garlic Hedge Mustard (Erysimum Alliaria); but it 
may not be generally known that the common Shepherd’s 
Paree (Capsella bursa-pastoris) and Lady’s Smock (Cardamine 
pratensis) are pleasant additions, whose merits haye long been 
recognited by ourforeign neighbours. In fact, there is scarcely 
a herb that grows which has not some culinary virtue ina 
French peasant’s eyes. Out of the blanched shoots of the 
wild Chicory (Chicorium Intybus), he forms the well-known 
barbe de Capucin, and dignifies with the title of salade de 
Chanoina our own neglected Corn Salad (Fedia olitoria). It 
would be very easy to extend the dimensions of our list of 
native salad herbs, for there are, perhaps, some palates to 
which the strong flavours of the Ohive (Allium Schcenoprasum) 
and Stonecrop (Sedum reflexum) may commend themselves, 
but enough has been said to show that Nature has not dealt 
niggardly with us, and that only knowledge is needful to make 
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she riches she offers available. If the British peasant ean be 
taught to discover hidden virtues in these plants with whose 
outward forms he has had a life-long familiarity, we do not 
despair of his acquiring the one secret of salad-making—viz., 
the judicious employment of oil so as to correct the acid juices 
of the plants and yet preserve their several flavours unim- 
paired.—C. J. Rozrnson.—(Nature.) 


GRAPES NOT COLOURING AND SHANKING. 


I wave a span-roofed house with glass all round to about 
3 feet from the floor, and with an inside border. The bottom 
is concreted and drained with pipes; on this is nearly a foot of 
broken bricks, &e., for drainage, and on the latter akont 2 feet 
9 inches of decayed turf, with layers of old wall plaster and 
mortar. In this material the roots are planted. The Vines are 
five years old; they were started this year in the middle of 
January, therefore the fruit is overripe. For the last two years 
the Grapes have not coloured well, and several of the bunches 
have some shanked berries upon them ; I am satisfied with their 
size (between 2 lbs. and 3 lbs. per bunch), and the berries are 
fine. I am afraid there is some improper treatment on my 
part. From their starting the Vines have been constantly 
watered up to the first week in July, since which time they 
have not been watered, but they have since then thrown 
out fresh shoots, producing fresh bunches of Grapes. The 
foliage is large and healthy when I expected the sap to haye 
been drying and the root action ceased. Did I use water too 
abundantly, and for too longa time? or is the bottom and 
material for the roots wrongly constructed ? or has the soil be- 
eee ee dense from the watering and wants now renewing? 


[We think the chief faults have been overcropping and over- 
watering. The Vines seem to be in such a thriving fertilo 
condition that we would not care to renew the soil, but it 
would be well to have a few trial holes, so as to know the state 
of the border generally before heavy waterings.—Ebs. | 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 
(CHAPTERS NOT IN WALTON.) 
No. 4. 


Hortaror.—Now then, my friends, permit me to present you 
4o the queen of flowers, for this bright day of June is one of 
her majesty’s most joyous leyées. 

Curricus.—Are there no kings or prince congorts to support 
the royal dignity ? 

Syivra.—Indeed there are many. For instance, surely this 
deep crimson Charles Lefebvre is a worthy consort to Coupe 
d’H6bé ; especially, too, as the beauty of the latter does not 
extend much beyond midsummer, and so is a true type of the 
brief existence of feminine charms. 

Cay1s.—Had such a remark come from masculine lips I should 
have been tempted to question its soundness, for the calm 
gentle expression of feminine loveliness in old age has to me 
peculiar fascination. 

Cuzricus.—These are indeed lovely Roses! They aro, I 
perceive, principally dwarfs and pillars. But where are your 
standards ? 

Horrator.—Conspicuous by their absence! Probably you 
may greatly question my taste when I tell you that I have an 
invincible hatred of them. 

Syuvra.—Shared by myself, if Hortator would modify his 
strong expression by the substitution of objection for hatred, 
font can’t oan such g word in connection with Roses. 

‘vis.—What may be the grounds of your strong disli 
ea Y gr 8 of y ong dislike, 

Horrator.—Principally their ugliness—a very decided word 
this, notwithstanding Sylvia’s reproof, for standard Roses always 
remind me of the beautiful princess’s head upon the red repub- 
lican’s pike in the great French revolution. 

Synvra.—Or a less frightfal simile, and quite as appropriate, 
peal be aie broomstiaks with a flaunting head-dress.” 

8.—You modified your objection by the word principally. 
What are the other objections? } y Spats ea 

Horraror.—Many, one of which is their short-livedness; a 
second, their throwing up shoots here, there, and everywhere, 
80 that they require constant watching; a third, that they re- 
quire peculiar soil to suit them; another, that they are often 
partially destroyed by frost, so that while one side of the head 
26 strong and vigorous the other is weak and feeble, and in 


severe frosts the head is frequently destroyed altogether, and 
then your Rose is gone; whereas, if the heads of Roses on 
their own roots be killed it is seldom that the roots themselves 
are, so that they push forth again in spring with little abated 
vigour. 

Cuericus.—Bat are there not dwarf Roses budded, or 
‘‘ worked,” as I believe they are called, upon foreign stocks ? 

Horrator.—You mean upon the Manetti stock. Yes, and 
they are far less objectionable than the Briar, as, if properly 
planted, they throw up only a few shoots; but they are fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish from the true branch. The only 
possible defence I can imagine to be meade for standard Roses 
is the ease with which they may be procured, accounted for 
readily by the rapidity with which they are baudded and sent 
out for sale. Pillar Roses like this [pointing to a specimen of 
the Duchess of Sutherland] certainly take some time to raise 
to this height and state of perfection. 

Civis.—It is indeed magnificent! One mass of flower from 
the top to the very bottom. Bat surely there must be much 
art required to reach such perfection as this. 

Synvra.—No art at all, simple judicious training and prun- 
ing, which observation of the habit and growth of the Rose will 
soon enable anyone who loves flowers to do for himself. I 
always think if Roses must be invested with royalty that I 
would have kings, queens, and princesses; all the dark ones 
should be kings—Charles Lefebvre, by-the-by, should be 
emperor—the reds and yellows queens, and the Tea-scented a 
family of princesses. 

Hortatror.—If Charles Lefebyre be an emperor, then surely 
Maréchal Niel, notwithstanding the masculine name, should 
be empress; never was there a greater misnomer than to give 
such a name to such a Rose. 

CuEricus.—What a lovely Rose is the Cloth of Gold. I 
know but little about Roses, but my eyes were almost dazzled 
by the sight of this in the garden of the old Bishop’s palace at 
Wells. The gardener there told me that he had cnt eight 
hundred blooms from that tree in one season! It covers a 
large space on the ruined stone wall of that venerable pile. 
He told me, too, what seemed to surprise him much, that he 
had in vain endeavoured to coax Maréchal Niel into bloom ; 
indeed, that he had lost three plants in succession in the 
winter, but that he was now going to try it on its own roots. 

Horrator.—And will, doubtless, succeed. 

Crvis.—Pray tell me, Hortator, what gardens that are ac- 
eessible are most worth seeing. 

Horrtator.—That is a wide question, but those that at once 
strike me are—Chatsworth (the Duke of Devonsbire’s, in Derby- 
shire) ; Trentham (the Dake of Sutherland’s in Staffordshire) ; 
Enville (the Earl of Stamford’s, in the same county); and 
Deepdene (Mrs. Hope’s, near Dorking, in Surrey). The latter is 
uvique in its way, which is attributable to nature rather than 
art, though art has greatly assisted in making it one of the 
most classical gardens in the kingdom. 

CuEricus.—It always seems to me a matter of regret that 
in such gardens, where the owners so kindly admit the public, 
s0me uniform plan of payment for the privilege is not adopted, 
instead of leaving it to individuals to fee the gardeners. Not 
knowing whether we have paid sufficient to satisfy them, or 
may be, that we have overpaid, thus inflicting an injustice 
upon other visitors, appears to me most objectionable. 

Honrtator.—True, indeed, and did I possess such gardens I 
should adopt a plan that I think all would be satisfied with, 
and which would be a great help to any neighbouring local 
charity. I would have printed tickets admitting a single person 
at 1s., and others at 2s. 6d. admitting a party of four, stating 
distinctly for what purpose the proceeds would be applied, and 
also that further fees were strictly probibited. Certain days 
might be mentioned when the gardens would be accessible, and 
the expense of the man (he need not be a gardener, thus avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of the interruption of the work), might 
be deducted from the amount. Were this plan adopted at such 
a place as Enville, where visitors may frequently be counted 
by hundreds in a day, the help to any neighbouring hospital 
would be material. 

Cuericus.—An excellent idea. What would I give for such 
aid to my parochial institution. 

Crvis.—But this is a digression from the great Rose question. 
Pray tell me the names of those you would recommend me to 
purehase, for I perceive, like the family human, though they 
resemble each other in general features, yet they differ ma- 
terially on closer contact. 

Horrator.—Well, I shall indeed be very glad to furnish 
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you with a list which I could recommend, but it would take me 
some little time to make the selection, which I wil], therefore, 
defer until we have a longer time to discuss the subject as I 
suggested, and you will not want to send in your order before 
October at least.— Honrator. 


BOXES FOR HOLDING USUAL MEASURES. 


Tue following table will be found valuable to many of our 
readers:—A box 24 inches by 16 inches square, and 28 inches 
deep, will contain a barrel. A box 26 inches by 15} inches 
square, and 8 inches deep, will contain a bushel. A box 12 
inches by 114 inches square, and 9 inches deep, will contain 
halfa bushel. A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 8 inches 
deep will contain a peck. A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, 
and 41 inches deep, will contain one gallon. A box 7 inches 
by S inches square, and 4} inches deep will contain half a gal- 
lon. A box 4 inches by 4 inches square, and 4} inches deep, 
will contain a pint.— (English Mechanic.) 


ABOUT THE LAND’S END. 


‘‘ Penzance, eight or fifteen days for 24s.” ‘‘ Yes, that will 
do.” Away, then, last Saturday morning at six o’cfock in my 
good friend's trap to Paddington. London is scarcely up, inns 
and cab horses have a dissipated appearance, and stale odours 
taint even the early summer morning. Now we skirt the park, 
and a fringe of jewel-like beds, all set in emerald velvet, glow 
fresh and beautiful in the morning sun. But the pleasant 
picture disappears, and nothing reminds us of country life but 
milk cans and market carts, the latter laden heavily with all 
good things. 

Paddington is reached ; there is an awful crush for tickets, and 
at eight we are off on what turas out to be a long and for the 
most part tedious ride of fifteen hours. To the traveller for the 
first time, however, the rail from Dawlish to Penzance is in- 
teresting on account of the, enormous engineering difficulties 
overcome by the genius of Brunel, and the very beautiful scenery 
along the line. At last we reach Penzance, and grope our way in 
search of an inn, whence we shortly remove into lodgings on 
the Parade—cheap, clean, and comfortable at No, I do 
not write to advertise, but to tell something of the Ferns, 
flowers, and fancies of this delightful county. 

We consulted 2 borrowed copy of Murray as the best guide, 
in some respects, as to what to avoid. For instance, in the 
caye where the Maiden-hair Fern grows so Iuxuriantly, who 
would expect to finda frond? Have not the Vandais spoiled 
it so that only a few tiny plants hide timidly, high out of reach, 
under the friendly shade of grasses and Briars? Let would- 
be botanists who begrudge the time and toil for honest search 
go away disappointed. We started westward early on Mondsy, 
soon rcached the pict e:que but unsevyoury Newlyn, and under 
the grey rocks in the crevices of Tol, found our first frond of 
Asplenium lanceolatum, small and crisp, but distinct enough 
from its habit, divided pinnx, and spore cases, from Asplenium- 
Adiantum nigrum. We have found it since in great abundance 
all along the walls from the Logan Rock Inn to Gurnard’s 
Head, but there is scarcely 2 hundred yards of wall (all the 
fields are walled), around Penzance, where A. lanceolatum does 
not grow. Devonshire lanes have been much praised by 
tourists, but I do not admire them sufficiently not to wish 
they would let me sce a little of the country they run through. 
Almost every yard of Cornish fence contains a painter’s or a 
botanist’s study.’ Lichen-stained stones of all rich hues, the 
lines between them filled with Asplenium*lanceolatum, A.-Adi- 
antum nigrum, Polypody, Lady Fern, and Bracken at their 
base, and bunches of purple Heath on their summits, with a 
careless Bramble throwing a shadow across them; while bits of 
blue Thrift, and, perhaps, a Foxglove, give their aid in light- 
ing-up the picture. Over the wall, perhaps, is the glorious sea, 
flecked with many a sail, stretching away to the dim purple 
line where it meets the sky. 

There are various odours, mostly fishy, and notwithstanding 
the picturesqueness of sailors, and fishwives, and boats, and 
hanging nets, we walk on along the cliff. Here is a cottage 
perched on the rock, its Fuchsias reach the roof, with stems the 
girth of one’s thigh, and Pear trees laden with Chaumontels, 
What a feast in prospect ! The road winds along the cliff; there 
is a strong scent of Almonds in the air, the Tamarisk flourishes, 
and a succulent that grows luxuriantly on St. Michael’s Mount, 
hangs in masses from the wall on the right. It is a kind of 


Mesembryanthemum, admirably adapted for rockwork. We 
peer over the cliff draped in wild flowers and Ferns, and just 
below us is a gplendid iuit of Osmunda reyalis. It grows 
plentifully all along, though not large; by the Gurnard’s Head, 
however, in s watercourse, it is grand. There are fairy bowers 
of it over crystal pools of water that make us envious—one such 
to grace our fernery and we should be happy. But let us get 
down on the beach, it is hard climbing yet worth the trouble. 
Hundreds of plants of Asplenium marinum grow in the shady 
places under the cliff. It is an elegant Fern here, particularly 
when drooping, which seems iis most natural habit of growth. 
The younger plants are best for potting; a light sandy and 
peaty soil suits it, and a little salt should be put in the water 
occasionally. For a greenhouse fernery it is most effective, 
but it will not grow out of doors unless within reach of the sea 
spray. 

Past Newlyn is Mousehole, a fishing village, and reputed to be 
the hottest place in England. The cave, which is much visited, 
lies under the cliff beyond the village. It is difficult of access, 
but well worth seeing ; the roof and sides are completely covered 
with Asplenium marinum and Athyrium Filix-femina, The 
latter does not grow large, bus has an elegant drooping habit, 
and contrasts well with the glcssy dark green Asplenium 
marinum. 

But here are Potatoes. This is where they come from long 
before they even make their appearance in the most sheltered 
spots round London. Potatoes and Czuliflowers are a specialty 
of the neighbourhood, and we certainly never tasted Potatoes 
so good and yet so handsome, and Penzance itself consumes an 
enormous quantity of them. Here is an old native at work in 
his plot. He is respectful but shy at first ; then, as he becomes 
interested in our interest, he takes cif his oid straw hat, rubs 
his venerable pate, puts down the spade about 6 feet long, and 
tells us all about it. (By the way, the Cornish spade is surely 
& more scientific implement than ours, which requires so much 
stooping, and loses the valuable assistance of the knee as a 
fulerum). His Potato garden is only about 30 yards by 10, and 
the crop, owing to the dry weather, is not large but excellent 
in quality. He points out that the manure, chiefly ashes, has 
not hed the chance to decay; but the soilis good enough for 
potting, ard two crops a-year are the rule, the second crop 
being Cauliflowers or Mangolds, whick are transplanted of course 
to the Potato ground. Just along here for helf a mile is the 
most favoured spot in Cornwall for early Potatoes and Canli- 
flowers. The plots are for the most part very small, many 
not 10 yards square, but sheltered by high hedgerows, chiefly 
Alder, or stone wells about 5 feet high. The sort almost exclu- 
sively grown for early market is Myatt’s Prolific, which is muck 
preferred to the Asbleaf, and sets are sprung early, planted in 
November, and frequently hced before Christmas. The aspect, 
as my informant said, lay just in the eye of the sun, and was 
singularly exempt from frost. Last year Potatoes were dug in 
April, and brought 2s. 6d. per lb. in the London and Birming- 
ham markets. The grower, we were told, scla £40 worth from 
a tithe of the Iand which he bought for £70. The late sort, or 
“Keepers” as they are called, are Paterson’s Victoria and 
Fiukes. Paterson’s, he assured me, were ousting the Flukes ; 
they were ‘‘ mar mealy and better crappers.” 

We bid our old friend good day, and strolled on to the Logan 
Rock, an immense boulder of granite poised on the summit of 
grand sea cliffs. After gazing awhile on the tremendous pre- 
cipices, and the beautiful and never-resting sea at their base, 
round which the sea birds floated and screamed, we turned our 
eyes landward and found some beautiful specimens of Asple- 
nium marinum. A frond or two which wo broke off 4 or 
5 inches from the stool measured 2 feet Sinches. There were 
probably finer specimens to be had for searching. From the 
coast for a few miles inland, the country is here singularly de- 
stitute of trees. The extreme violence of the south-west gales, 
Limagine, so strips and bruises the young leaves, that the 
trees do not recover from the attack. 

I had forgotten to say that we passed in our journey the new 
telegraph station, and the beautiful cove of Lamorna. In the 
yaliey leading to the latter we found Lastrea recurva, with 
several other Ferns of less note. It is finer in Deyonshire, 
however. In the neighbourhood of Clovelly there are miles 
of it, and certainly it is there the most elegant in form and 
colour of all the British Ferns. When grown in favourable 
situations it has a peculiar softness and bloom that I cannot 
describe, the result, perhaps, of the crisping of the edges of 
the pinnules. We found it all along under Cairn Galva, by the 
road side, and finest in the pits end sides of the old workings 
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ofa tin mine. Hymenophyllum tunbridgense, which was said 
to grow at Cairn Galva, we could not find. 

Our next halt was at Gurnard’s Head, a bold rocky promon- 
tory stretehing due north. Asplenium lanceolatum had ac- 
companied us some miles, and once or twice we found it with 
fronds a foot long, but then only growing in deop insterstices 
in the walls. When in a favourable position it is dark green, 
and most elegant in habit. To the loft of the road down to the 
beach, haying Gurnard’s Head on the left, and below a raised 
platform for boats, we found an immense quantity of large 
Asplenium marinum, and the most elegant little cave it is 
possible to conceive. 

A walk of six miles across from Morvyah, brought us on the 
Wednesday evening to our lodgings at Penzance, and the 
change from north to south of the narrow peninsula was strik- 
ing. The entire absence of trees and bareness and wildness 
of the country in the north are oppressive. The cottages have 
no gardens in front, and, indeed, few anywhero, but gradually as 
one proceeds south the trees appear dwarfed and lichen-stained 
at first, the Firs just tufted with a solemn green, their stems 
and branches almost white; then, gradually, as a friendly 
shelter is afforded by a hillside, Oaks and Beech begin to thrive ; 
and as the warm yalleys.on the south open out to the sea, fine 
timber appears, and orchards loaded with fruit. Immense 
quantities of Black Currants, and small fruit are grown. Rasp- 
berries are 44d. a-pint; Gooseberries, ld. ‘'But what about 
Adiantum capillus-Veneris?”’ some of your readers will ask. 
Well, we found it one gnot in great plenty though small. 
Thousands of young plants grew on the cliff round about. I 
must let your readers search. There are several places, how- 
ever, where the graceful fronds nod in mockery from the cliff 
between St. Ives, and there, I had almost said. When, 
however, your readers have searched so long and toilfully, they 
will be as loth to let the secret out as your obedient servant.— 
PENCIL. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF TAR PAVEMENT. 


Tar pavement may be made of the ordinary cinder-dirt 
produced in gasworks, of shingle, or of a mixture of both. 
The material is burnt in heaps like ballast, and when hot 
is mixed with hot tar. In practice a small fire of coke is made 
on the ground, and covered with cinder-dirt or shingle. When 
this layer is hot another is added, and so on in succession 
until a large-enough heap has been provided. The tar is now 
boiled in an iron copper, and taken when hot and mixed with 
the hot material from the heap already described, in quan- 
tities of two bushels at a time, in about the proportion of one 
gallon to every bushel of cinder-dirt, and slightly less than a 
gallon for the gravel. It is turned over and over with the 
shovel until every part of the material has got a covering of 
far. Then the wholeis passed through a sieve with §-inch mesh, 
and part of it through another with 1-inch mesh, and put in 
heaps until required. Indeed, it may be kept for months 
before being laid down. 

Before the pavement is leid, an edging should be provided 

about 2 inches thick, and projecting 2 inches above the surface 
of the ground to be covered, which should be tolerably even. 
It is advisable to haye the ground next the curb well trodden 
on and rammed before the pavement is laid, otherwise there 
will be an unseemly hollow next the curb. In laying, the rough 
stuff is put down first and rolled tolerably firm, then the 
second quality is put on, then the third, and when the whole 
has been raked level, a litile of the finest material is sifted on 
through a sieve with 1-inch meshes, and a little fina white 
shingle or Derbyshire spar is sprinkled on the top. The whole 
must now be well rolled. The best roller is a water ballast 
xoller, which at first is used without ballast, and well wetted to 
prevent adhesion of the material, and, when the pavement is 
slightly consolidated, the full weight should be applied. 
- For heavy cart traffic the material should be made of shingle 
only, heated and mixed as above, and well rolled. Both de- 
&criptions of pavement are laid best and most easily in warm 
weather, and should be rolled when the sun has warmed it 
well. ‘Those parts in angles should be well rammed end 
rimmed off with a light shovel. 

Though apparently a simple manufacture, there is a little 
difficulty in ascertaining the proportion of tar to gravel or 


cinder-dirt. A little experience will only be necessary in thie, | 


ag well as in all other manvfactures, to enable anyone to carry 
it out successfully. 
This payement cannot ba spoken of too highly, as if is cheap, 


wears well, and can be easily repaired. The colour, which 
never can be made to equal York flag, and the smell for some 
time after it is laid, are the only objections to its use; it can 
be laid with a good profit in any district at 1s. 4d. per square 
yard; and besides being a boon to the public, who must other- 
wise walk on gravel, is a great adyantage to gas companies.— 
(Nature.) 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


Tinianpsra Linpenzana (M. Linden’s Tillandsia). Nat. ord., 
Bromeliacee. Linn., Hexandria Monogynia.—This, the largest- 
flowered of the genus, is a naiive of Brazil. Flowers violet- 
blue with white-based petals.—(Bot. Mag., t. 5850.) 

CxyMBIDIUM cANALICULATUM (Channelled-leaved Cymbidium). 
Nat. ord., Orchidacew. Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native 
of N.E. tropical Australia. Flowers purplish brown, and green 
edged, lip white with pink spots.—(I bid., t. 5851.) 

Matory manacorpEs (Barbary Bastard Mallow). Nat. ord., 
Malvacee. Linn., Monadelphia Polyandria.—Native of southern 
Europe and north-western Africa. Flowers rose-coloured with 
crimson lines.—(I bid., t. 5852.) 

Hrirricnium nanum (Dwarf Alpine Eritrichium). Nat. ord., 
Boraginacer. Linn., Pentandria Monogynia.—Native of the 
entire range of the Alps. Flowers bright blue. — (Zbid., 
t. 58538.) 

AsmminA tTriLopa (North-American Papaw or Custard Apple). 
Nat. ord., Anonacere. Linn., Polyandria Polygynia.—Native of 
tha middle, western, and southern states of North America. 
Fruit fragrant and eatable. Flowers brown, deeply reticulated. 
—(Ibid , t. 5854.) 

CypRIPEDIUM cCANDIDUM (Small white Lady’s Slipper, or 
Mocasson Flower). Nat. ord., Orchidaces. Linn., Gynandria 
Diandria.—Native of bogs of New York States, Kentucky, and 
Wisconsin, and further northward and westward. Flowers 
white with purple bands, lip dotted with the same colour.— 
(Lbid., t. 5855.) 

Tunie—John Henry.—lt is white edged with dark purple. 
“Mr. John Hepworth, of Huddersfield, says—‘ The Tulip John 
Henry was raised from seed sown in 1856, the pod having 
been gathered two years previously from the No. 1 fine strain 
of thet very old favourite Louis XVI., impregnated with a very 
fine seedling byblemen breeder. From the same pod of seed 
I have obtained several other superb seedlings, not yet named.’ 
Mr. Hepworth further states that no bulbs of this variety have 
as yet been parted with, nor will there be any for distribution 
before August, 1871, but should the stock at that time amount 
to one dozen good blooming bulbs of the rectified flower, it will 
then bein the market at the price of one guinea each bulb. 
The breeder, which in the breeder state is also a first-class 
show flower, will also be sent out at 7s. 6d. each. In case any 
untoward circumstances should intervene to prevent this num- 
ber from being obtained by the time stated, the bulbs must be 
kept back till August, 1872.”—(Florist and Pomologist, 3 8. 
iii., 169.) 


LAWN MOWERS. 


I was sorry to read the remarks at page 121 respecting lawn 
mowers. We have had for nine or ten years one of Messrs. 
Green’s 24-inch machines, and I can safely say I cannot wish 
for a better machine for lightness and good work. It is worked 
by two men, who have three acres to keep in order. This 
machine we send to London once in three years to undergo 
repairs. 

I am sorry to say we have one of the Archimedean lawn 
mowers. Ihave cast it aside after three months’ trial, and E 
cannot make anything of it. The first time I tried it unfor- 
tunately it came in contact with a small stone, which made a 
great gap in the revolving cutter. Stones are not in their 
proper place on lawns, we know, but the keenest eye does not 
always see them until too late. I hope all thoge who have tried 
this new machine will give us their opinion, that we may know 
if the fault is behind the handles or not; if it is, we will try it 
again. I should almost imagine that the 16-inch machine 
which Mr. Baines has is out of order, if it cause hard work for 
two men.—lpwarp CovEny. 

[We think the correspondence relative to the comparative 
merits of lawn mowers had better cease. We have no doubt, 
in fact we know, that all those now manufactured do their 
work well. Which does it best—that is, which ribs least, re- 
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quires least labour, and is least liable to be out of order, can 
only be determined by comparative trials by a jury of competent, 
disinterested tryers.—Eps. ] 


ARRANGING FLOWERS. 


Iz is astonishing how very few people know just how to dis- 
play cut flowers to the best advantage. Hiverybody must have 
bright blossoms in the parlour vases now-a-days, but the com- 
binations made are enough to vex the soul of a person with the 
least artistic taste. What business has a blue Larkspur— 
beautiful though it may be in itself—by the side of # Scarlet 
Geranium? or by what law are Marigolds and Roses brought 
together ? 

In the first place one must have the right kind of a vase, and 
I will give my ideas of the fitnessof things. Vases should not 
be very high, unless they are wide-topped, in which latter case 
branches of foliege and tall spikes of bloom should fill them; 
for instance, either a ground glass or a ruby vase a foot high is 
well furnished by common Lily leaves, or leaves of Mountain 
Ash, with white Petunias, or any long-stemmed white flowers. 
Parian vases of the many pretty patterns are beautiful always; 
so are those of engraved glass. I have a little one of the Fern 
pattern about 6 inches bigh, which occupies a carved bracket 
over the sewing machine. This year it began very early to 
hold forest flowers—spring beauties—and Hepaticas; Violets 
white and blue; then a handful of Adder’s Tongues (Orchis 
spectabilis). Then came the garden flowers, of which I notice 
some pretty arrangements, Ribbon Grass, Pear blossoms and 
Tea Violets, Lily of the Valley, with its leaves and a single 
purple Pansy; a bit cf white Lilac and Dielytra; Roses during 
their season; and now, since the fragrant Lilies of June are 
gone, I take very kindly to bright Geraniums and Verbenas, 
feathery sprays of Gyprophila, a little Mignonette, and leaves 
of the Rose Geranium, which I always grow in great abundance 
for bouquets, not forgetting a stem of the variegated Balm, 
which alweys harmonises with scarlet or crimson fowers. A 
couple of Fern fronds (Aspidium acrostichoides) and the delicate 
Hare-bell are pretty together, or Hare-bell and white Spirea; 
St. Peter’s Wreath, bent so as to simulate a basket handle, and 
flowers of any hue filling the basket. A great Datura may be 
put in @ narrow-mouthed vase, and this natural vase, with 
water in it, may hold a cluster of delicate blosscms. 

Some flowers show best in plates; saucers of Pansies edged 
with Mask are lovely; so are Balsams with plenty of their own 
leaves. Fill a pickle-shell with Caraway leaves, put a white 
Jonquil in the centre, from which let five sprays of Lily of the 
Walley radiate; or a star mey be made of Daisies and Myrtle; 
or of blue and white Larkspur. Verbenas as well as Phloxes 
are prettiest when locked down upon. Many of the Grasses 
mingle well with fiowers, and they are so gracefal that a whole 
bouquet of them is not to be despised. Terns, too, all by 
themselves, are very pretty. I saw them in a church lately, so 
bravely green, so delicate and airy, that I doubt not other eyes 
than mine found them a rest aiter looking at the round bunches 
of strong-hued flowers standing near. Sedges and Ferns are 
especially pretty before a window, where one can get the full 
effect of their delicate outlines. Nothing is prettier than a 
amall barket of Ferns ina window with plenty of bright Cardinal 
Flowers, 

Late in the antumn one is often so luckless as to have many 
unripe Melons. Cut off the bottom of one so that it may stand 
firmly in a soup plate, surround it with stiff foliage, Peonia for 
instance; then stick ihe Melon full of Dahlias or Asters. This 
makes a symmetrical bouquet, and is the most satisfactory way 
of treating Dahlias, which I have found exceedingly difficult to 
manage otherwise. 

I have only hirted of my subject after all. One needs to 
study flowers, their manner of growth, their affinities, their 
prominent traits, and then one would not bunch them together 
stiffiy and destroy their individualities. Give them a place upon 
the dining table every day; let them stand before you when 
you work or read; wear them in your hair when you go about 
your work; and some of their grace and fragrance will surely 
sweeten your daily life.—(Rural New-Yorker.) 


New Frower Market 1x Leicester Square.—There is a 
talk, which we earnestly trust may ripen into action, of making 
Leicester Square a flower market. A more desirable change 
could not take place, desirable not only in an architectural and 
zsthetic sense, but on moral and sanitary grounds. Perhaps 
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within a year or two we may see that desolate gamin-haunted 
area covered with pretty buildings and a bright array of flowers, 
whose perfume will replace the unsavory odours which now 
prevade the square, and whose presence will assuredly induce 
& purer and more respectable moral atmosphere. Covent Gar- 
den, too, which has long suffered from repletion under a badly 
arranged system, would find no little benefit from such ar ~ 
establishment as is now proposed.—(Food Journal.) * 


FRAGMENTS. 


Wer, I am away from Redcar, and what may be called 
Captain Cook’s district, for I learned that the father of that 
circumnavigator was buried at Marske; the Captain was born 
at Marton; he was apprenticed at Staithes; his brothers and 
sisters are buried at Stokesley, where also his mother rests, 
and whose shoe is preserved in the Kirkleatham Museu 
yillages around Redcar. I am away from the district, have 
wandered since to the north and south of it, buf having rested 
nowhere remember only some fragments, disjointed and super- 
ficial, that may be deemed worthy of filling a gap in your 
columns; first among which is of and about Durham, that 
city associated from childhood with Mustard. Mills for its 
erinding I saw there; but why it should there be a specialty 
is probably not known to many of your readers—no fields 
devoted to growing Mustard seed are to be seen; but it is said 
that Charlock seed was the original seed used for Durham 
Mustard, and I saw too much of that weed in some of the 
Durham fields. 

Prior to 1720 no such luxury as Mustard, in ils present 
form, was at our tebles; the seed was only coarsely pounded,, 
as coarsely separated from the integument, and in that rougk 
state prepared foruse. In 1720 it aceurred to an old woman 
of the name of Clements, resident at Durham, to grind the 
seed in a mill, and to sift the meal as in making flour from 
Wheat. The secret she kept for many years to herself, and 
supplied the principal parts of the kingdcm, and in particular 
the metropolis, with this article; George I. stamping it with 
fashion by his approval. Mrs. Clements twice a-year travellec 
to London, and to the principal towns throughout England, for 
orders, and the old lady contrived to pick up, not only a decent 
pittance, but what was then thought a tolerable competency. 
From this woman living at Durham, it acquired the name of 
Darham Mustard. 

Of all the genera of residences scattered over England, none 
ever have been go inviting to me as those old-fashioned family 
residences, setting all architectural rules at defiance, that have 
been compounded from time to time by successive generations 
without regard to any consideration but the present require— 
ments and comfort of the occupants, until, at last, no observer 
can detect which is the centre, for it seéms all wings. Just 
such a residence is Aykley-heads, near the Mustard capital. A 
residence is known to have been on tbe present site for five 
hundred years—Alan de Billingham in 1371 was possessed of 
land at ‘‘ Akelyheads”’ in right of his wife Agnes-—end though 
that, and probably many successors have been levelled, yet the 
existing house bears evidence by its long passages, many divi- 
sions, panelled rooms, and decorated ceiling=, that it has had 
many generations within. 

Ac, is the Anglo-Saxon for an Oak ; Iegh or Icy, for a stead or 
place; and heafd, for a head, andI accept such a derivation, for 
the house commands an extensive view from the highest of a 
series of elevations, and in a place of fine Oak and Beech 
trees. It is not a show plaee, but the grounds are well ar- 
ranged, well kept up, and! where one ean glean useful facts 
and suggestions. The owner (one of your editors will say 
“of course”), is a Johnson, and asks questions of Nature. He 
has been a planter and replanter of evergreens for some thirty 
and more years, and he showed me Hollies, from 6 to 12 feet 
high, that had been transplanted one, two, and tbres years, 
all doing well, and all removed in June, just when the buds 
for the year’s growth are beginuing to burst. He says they 
neyer fail then, care being taken to have a good ball of earth 
about the roots, and, when placed in the hole prepared for 
them, covering them with earth, then soaking it with water, 
and finally filling in the remainder of the earth. I saw there 
also a direct proof of the good influence of mu'ching the 
roots of old fruit trees. The soil is light, and some Aprieot 
trees about thirty years old had latterly shed their fruit unripe 
during dry summers. The surface over their roots had been 
mulched this year and well watered. The soil beneath the 
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mulching never dried, and the Apricots, a good crop, were 
ripening, and none had fallen. 

There is a terrace before the house, and flanking a portion of 
that terrace is a Yew hedge about 6 feet high. This forms a 
good background to a ribbon-border, the rows in which are 
Hollyhocks, Dahlias, dwarf Roses, Perilla nankinensis, Scarlet 
Geraniume, yellow Calceolaria, Lobelia speciosa, and white- 
edged Saxifrage, but this last is too tufty, and Arctotis reptans, 
old Donald Beaton’s ‘‘frosted-silver plant,’’ would be more 
effeetive. 

In the vicinity I had great pleasure in conversing with the 
author of one of my favourite works, ‘‘ The Land of Israel,” 
the Rev. Mr. Tristram. He gave me much information relative 
to the Holy Land, and I would gladly have asked him abont its 
Pigeons and poultry, just to gratify his brother cleric, ‘* Wint- 
spine Recror,’”’ but I remembered the story of the farmer to 
whom a reverend Palestine traveller was relating the discoveries 
in and about Jerusalem, etopping the interesting narrative with 
the inquiry, ‘‘ Beg pardon, Sir, but how be's the Turmets out 
there ?” 

“Up and away from Palestine,’ and my next remembrance 
is of Barnard Castle, from whence i rambled among the herds 
of red deer at Raby Castle; hung admiringly over the ruins of 
Atherstone Abbey, and the views of the Tees from the battle- 
ments of its bridge; lingered at Wycliffe, the place of origin of 
our great Reformer—great in the eyes of all Christians, for he 
struggled for what he considered the truth; but I rested at 
night at the King’s Head, going ever and anon to walk in the 
gardens around, and on the ramparts of the ruins of Barnard 
Castle, which are yvisitable from the yard of that most comfort- 
able hostelry. 

There are some flag stones near the entrance of the keep of 
the Castle, and having ascertained that they covered the 
entrance to the dungeons, I inquired if they were visitable, and 
was told in the negative, and that Mr. Charles Dickens had 
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similarly inquired. This led to further talk about our great 
novelist, and I found that the garden and ruins had been his 
frequent resort whilst making inquiries about the ‘‘ Do-the- 
boys-hall*’? schools; and that my sitting-room, like his, directly 
faced the house on the street’s opposite side, which led to the 
adoption of the well-known title, ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock.” 
Of that house I append a sketch, and regret that I could not 


agmuch as that he died some twelve months since. The wateh- 
making business is still continued by his widow, and there is 
an old-fashioned appearance ebout the shop’s contents, in the 
window being suspended, among other old-world things, a pre- 
ponderating number of those little fat watches, looking as if 
poached in silver. 

Last of my reminiscences musi be of Whitby and its associa- 
tions, prominent among which is its jet. Few wearers of the 
ornaments of which it is the material sre aware that it is only 
& variety of coal, and, like it, is only wood reduced to charcoa? 
under a high pressure in some former volcanic conflagration. 
Jet in some way owes its peculiar characteristics to its being 
the coal formed from coniferous trees. I have a piece of rougk 
jet in which the annual-formed rings of ithe Conifer are plainly 
marked. 

Next among my Whitby memories are the ruins of its Priory, 
and its history adds to the testimony, that though the fail- 
ings and excesses of the monks were many, yet they were 
national benefactors; they promoted literature and the culture 
of the soil. Even their excess in luxurious living induced 
attention to the rearing of superior animals for the supply of 
the refectory. Some notes relative to Whitby Priory, notes 
gathered from Domesday Book and the Priory’s Register, 
afford confirmatory evidence. They show that the Priory 
lands alone were cultivated in the manor of Whitby, all the 
rest were waste. The Priory poulterer was an officer of suffi- 
cient position to have a horse allowed him. No gardener is 
mentioned, but, as at the Abbey of Evesham, it was probably 
managed by the Priory almoner. Tuat gardens were cultivated 
in the vicinity is testified by their tithes rendering to the 
Priory 6s. 8d. annually. 

A ramble to the woods of Mulgrave Castle closed my sum- 
mer’s holiday. The roads through those woods are truly 
delightful and very varied; they extend for many miles, and 
were chiefly formed by Maharajah Dbulep Singh whilst tenant 
of the estate, but it is now again inhabited by members of the 
family of its owner, the Marquis of Normanby.—G. 


GARDENING IN THE LONDON PARKS.—No. 2. 
HYDE PARK. 

Nezatness is one of the leading principles in the management 
of dressed grounds. Gay, well-filled flower beds, handsome 
shrubs, and so forth, are things to care for, and to each @ 
proper share of attention must be devoted; but without the 
greatest possible care in tho maintenance of order and cleanli- 
ness, both among the plants and their surroundings, little 
enjoyment is likely to be derived from them, however beautiful 
they may be. The importance of this principle appears to be 
fully recognised by the superintendent of tue flower beds in 
Hyde Park, for one cannot fail to notiee tho exquisite neatness 
which prevails both in the flower beds there and in their sur- 
roundings, all of which were in the best possible condition in 
this respect at the time of my visit, August 5th. 

The outlines of the whole of the beds in Hyde Park are 
simple in the extreme, and rightly so too, for the flower garden, 
if I may so call it, consists of 2 series of long, narrow strips 
of turf, on which are the beds, extending from the Marble 
Arch to Stanhope Gate by the side of Park Lane. A detailed 
description of the whole of these beds would offer but little to 
interest your readers, I shall thereiore confine my notes to a 
description of a few of the more striking beds, or those which, 
by the excellent arrangement of their occupants, are worthy of 
imitation. 

Some good cirenlar beds had an outer row of Semperviyum 
ealifornicum, inside which was a row of Golden Feather Pyreth- 
rum, with a compact central mass of Coleus aureo-marginata, 
These beds had 2 neat effect, but others, having crimson Ama- 
ranthus inetead of the Coleus, were much brighter. The turf 
on which are the principal beds narrows to a point at the end 
close by the Grosvenor Gate. At its extremity was a charming 
little heart-shaped bed, the soil of which, a8 in most of the 
other beds, rises 0 abruptly as to form a miniature ramp; on 
the face of this is a row of the neat Hcheveria secunda glauca, 
a row of Golden Pyrethrum ceming next, with a centre of 
Coleus Verschaffelti. The surface of this bed was not decidedly 
flat, but by the skilfal pinching of the Coleus it was made to 
rise very gently to the centre. Nothing conld surpass the ex- 
quisite neatness of the bed, which wes as near perfection as 
possible. From it a series of parallelogram beds is continued 
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about halfway along them by a group consisting of a large oval 
bed of Rhododendrons, on each side of which, in a line with 
the other beds, were two small hearts, with a circle of propor- 
tionate size between them, making six beds besides the large 
oval. In the small circles was a central mass of Alternanthera 
magnifica, surrounded by a row of Golden Feather Pyrethrum, 
with a broad border of the very dwarf grey Antennaria tomen- 
tosa. Each of the heart-shaped beds had a central mass of 
Coleus Verschaffelti, surrounded by Golden Pyrethrum, with 
an outer row of Echeyeria secunda glauca. The high finish of 
these beds left nothing to wish for, and the arrangement of the 
plants was most satisfactory. Alternanthera magnifica has 
handsome orange and crimson foliage. 

Of the long narrow beds, I may mention as being very good 
one filled with Pelargonium Christine, having an edging of 
alternate plants of Lobelia speciosa and Pelargonium Lady 
Plymouth ; another with the same kind of edging, and Pelar- 
gonium Waltham Seedling in the centre; and another of 
Pelargonium Amy Hogg. There were several side beds of Cal- 
ceolarias, but all hada very poor appearance. A quantity of 
the dull ragged grey-leaved Artemisia Stelleriana was very 
tame indeed. A number of long narrow beds had edgings of 
alternate plants of Lobelia speciosa and Dactylis glomerata 
variegata; inside this was a row of Purple King Verbena, with 
various kinds of variegated Pelargonium in the centre. This 
was rather an unsafe arrangement, but as the Dactylis pre- 
dominated very much, the blue and purple did not clash suffi- 
ciently to materially affect the appearance of the beds. In 
some mixed beds of Viola cornuta and variegated Pelargoniums 
the Viola was a decided failure, its weak straggling growth being 
almost without flowers. 

Of eleven heds which I noted as containing each a variety of 
variegated Pelargonium, one containing Queen of Queens mixed 
with Verbena Purple King was very good; Artemus Ward was 
very dull. Golden Fleece, free in its growth and with bright- 
coloured foliage, was good, but it is not by any means equal to 
Crystal Palace Gem, of which there was a fine mass. Some of 
these beds would have had a much better effect had the blossom 
been kept picked off the plants. Some rows of Verbenas intro- 
duced in seyeral mixed beds were very poor indeed, with very 
few flowers. The beds of various Zonal Pelargoniums were 
well filled, but the flower trusses had been so battered by recent 
showers that I wes quite unable to form a fair opinion of their 
merits. The uniform appearance of the fringe of Sempervivum 
or Echeverig, which surrounds most of the beds here, imparts 
a finish and contributes very materially to the air of neatness 
which pervades the whole of them. 

On the side of Rotten Row, near Hydo Park Corner, were a 
few noteworthy fine-foliaged and tropical plants. Of these two 
very fine groups of Canna discolor bordered with Tussilago 
Farfara variegate, the variegated Coltsfoot, had a most striking 
effect. Good specimens of Monstera deliciosa, Musa Ensete, 
the graceful Phoenix dactylifera, a fine Seaforthia robusta, 
Pheenix reclinata, Latania borbonica, and the singular and 
striking Phormium tenax variegatum, all presented a healthy 
and flourishing appearance.—Epwarp Lucknurst, Egerton 
House Gardens, Kent. 


WORK FOR THE WERK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ground now becoming vacant should bo trenched up as 
roughly as possible, manure being applied if necessary. This 
should always be done as soon as the crops are off, whether the 
ground is wanted immediately or not. Trench and manure 
well for the winter Cabbage in due time, and plant out some 
more strong plants of the early kinds for late Coleworts. Young 
seedling Cauliflowers must not be allowed to stand too thickly 
in the seed bed; the thinnings may be pricked out at sufficient 
distances, and will make sturdy plants. If any strong Celery 
plants remain, they may be taken up with balls and ‘‘hecled” 
deeply for soup purposes; this will save the stock for salads. 
Plant out more Endive for the last batch, using high slopes, 
which may be protected by covers or hoops and mats in severe 
weather. Sow Hardy Green Lettuce on sloping banks to stand 
through the winter. These banks may be rather small, not 
more than 4 feet through at the base, and steep; sow on both 
sides of the bank, and it will produce a succession. See that 
Spinach is properly thinned and the surface stirred. Make a 
good sowing of approved sorts of Radishes for winter use. Let 
all the Scarlet Runner pods be picked clean, except a few for 
seed; if allowed to grow old they exhaust the crop much, and 


prevent succession. Thin Zurnips in due time, and pass the 
hoe among them. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Fig trees out of doors should be liberally supplied with 
water if no rain ensues, to enable them to swell off the late 
fruit. Give a final nailing to all wall fruit trees, that there 
may be nothing to obstruct the perfect ripening of the wood. 
Fruit of every sort should be gathered as it ripens, and not be 
allowed to fall. Grapes out of doors should have every shoot 
of useless wood removed, and the branches laid in close to the 
wall. Wherever it is practicable, it is of great advantage to 
them to place the spare lights from early Peach houses or 
vineries against the wall; when this is done, a good crop of 
fairly ripened fruit may often be obtained. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

It will be well to fill up many blanks in flower borders as 
soon a3 possible with plants of a biennial character, such as 
Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Campanulas (the Campanula 
grandis is a useful sort), Hollyhocks, biennial Stocks, and the 
various Primulas. Most of these, although somewhat old- 
fashioned, will ba found very usefal next spring. All spare 
time will now be probably employed in the reserve garden, as 
success during the spring and summer months depends in a 
great degree upon the efficient manner in which the labour is 
performed just now. Still continue to propagate showy and 
choice herbaceous plants by cuttings and division of the roots, 
and seedlings of late-sown perennials may still be pricked out 
with advantage. Pot off a good number of the different varie- 
ties of Brompton, Giant, and Queen Stocks; likewise Pent- 
stemons, Antirrhinums, Linums, Viscarias, &c., that they may 
have a little protection should the winter be severe. Continue 
to plant out Pinks, Clove Carnations, and rooted cuttings of 
hardy herbaceous plants in nursery beds. See that the plants 
already established in beds are kept in a stste of health and 
vigour by stirring the surface of the soil. Lock now and 
then at the late-budded Roses, and loosen the ligatures; when 
necessary, pinch back to half their length those buds which 
have made shoots. If left at full length they are apt to 
be blown out by the winds. Remove all shoots and suckers 
from the stock; if left too long in their present position 
they have a tendency to weaken the constitution of the stock. 
Roses budded last year will likewise require attention. See 
that the heads are well secured against high winds, which 
generally prevail during this month and next. The early 
Carnation layers are now well rooted. In potting them off, 
either one or two plants may be placed in each pot, accord- 
ing to the convenience which the amateur may have for 
wintering them. Care must bs taken not to have the soil 
too light, and manure or any stimulating composts must be 
avoided ; in fact, the soil cannot well be too simple or pure; 
decayed turf with a little sand is found to be the most suitable 
for their winter’s growth. Procure varieties from the different 
cultivators, so that they may be well established before winter. 
The offsets of all choice sorts of Tulips may be put into the 
ground as soon as convenient, choosing fine dry weather for the 
operation. It will be found a good plan not to let the beds 
haye too much moisture, hooping them over, so that mats or 
other protecting material may be thrown over in excessive wet. 
Where Pinks have been planted out in beds, they must be kept 
free from weeds, and old stools or stock plants which have 
been grown in pots may be planted out on borders. They will 
produce an immense number of flowers next season from which 
much seed may be saved. Make up beds of rich compost in 
rather a cool situation, and plant out rooted cuttings or young 
plants of Pansies for next year’s blooming. Continue to shelter 
Dahlias, and to thin the buds as before directed. 


* GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Clerodendrons, early Camellias, well-grown Fuchsias, trellis 
climbers, Brugmansias, Scarlet Geraniums, &c., should now be 
in high perfection. The Veronica speciosa, and Buddlea 
Lindleyana, where properly grown, will also proye very imter- 
esting, as tending to sustain the true conservatory character. 
The two latter shrubs want very similar root treatment. No- 
thing of a stimulating character will bloom them in perfection. 
A plain simple loam, of a rather sound character, will be found 
to suit them best, accompanied by the one-shift system of 
potting. Luculias, and other winter-flowering plants growing 
in the border, must be freely exposed to light and air in order 
to have the growth well ripened, and to insure a fine display of 
bloom. Also, see that all plants are clear of black thrips, for 
this pest is particularly active at the present season, wherever 
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it is allowed to gain a hold, especially on Luculias and plants 
in a growing state. 
STOVE. 

Where there is but one house for the accommodation of tro- 
pical plants considerable care and attention are necessary to 
properly manage these at this season, as some having com- 
pleted their season’s growth require to be kept cool and rather 
dry, in order to ripen the wood, while others in free growth 
require to be encouraged with warmth and moisture. If there 
igs no convenience for removing to a cooler house such plants 
as have made their growth, these should be placed together at 
one end of the stove, keeping them sparingly supplied with 
water at the roots, and giving air rather freely, which will 
generally serve to prevent any attempt at second growth; and 
those requiring to be kept warm and moist should also be 
placed together at the opposite end of the house, where very 
little air should be given, using every care to keep the atmo- 
Sphere moist about them. Allamandas, Clerodendrons, &c., 
which have done blooming, may be removed to a vinery where 
the Grapes are ripe or ripening, for as these will require very 
little water, they will not do much mischief in the way of 
causing damp, and their room in the stove will be found very 
useful for other plants. See that everything is free from 
insects, and keep the foliage of Ixoras clean by washing with a 
Sponge and soapy water when necessary.—W. Krane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
In our greatest extremity, when we could obtain no water of 
any sort except what we carted from three to four miles, we 
had on the evening of the 22nd the most genial refreshing rain 
of the present year, and it came go softly that, whilst refreshing 
the parched soil, it did nothing to injure the masses of Gera- 
nium and Calceolaria bloom. On this, the 27th, there are 
yellow-tinted fleecy clouds in the west, which, with a falling 
barometer, give us hopes that we shall have more rain, and if 
so, then we may shortly expect a green carpeted lawn to set off 
the masses of bloom and to give additional crispness and suc- 
culence to all our vegetables. On the whole, in the kitchen 
garden, notwithstanding the heat and the extreme dryness, we 
shall not suffer so much as we expected, except in the case of 
Peas. We fear that they are gone beyond recall, though after 
the rain some of the rows seemed as if they would break 
. afresh, and we shall leave them a little longer to see what they 
will do. The want of Peas in September is a great want 
indeed, but in this respect wo believe we are no worse off than 
the generality of our neighbours, even in cases where water 
could have been had in abundance. The Peas, even in our case, 
suffered more from tke dry, hot atmosphere, than from ex- 
cessive dryness at the roots. A good syringing or engining over 
the tops, could it have been given, would have been more bene- 
ficial in many cages than watering with cold water at the roots. 
Dwarf Kidney Beans and Scarlet Runners.—The logs of the 
Peas made us more anxious about the Kidney Beans, and in 
the case of both, and especially the Dwarf Kidney Beans, we had 
the rows gone over and every Bean arriving at the seeding 
state cut carefully off, that the strength of the plants should 
be thrown into the free production of young succulent Beans. 
In small gardens, where the greatest table supply from the 
smallest space is most desirable, it is scarcely worth while to 
save the seed, and if attempted, it is best to set aside a little 
piece for bea ing seed, so as to have it well ripened. Amateurs 
should keep in mind, that a couple of Kidney Bean pods left on 
a plant to perfect their seeds will exhaust the plants more than 
& score of pods gathered when young and juicy. Such pods can 
scarcely be too young, if grown a little beyond the half of their 
full size. They should never be so old as not to break across 
freely, if they are expected to cook well. The incipient seeds 
should never be more than visible. Tho almost universal custom 
is to cut and shred even young pods before boiling, allowing 
much of their nourishing properties to escape into the water. 
Woe wish some of our readers would try boiling young Beans 
from 3 inches long, doing nothing to them except nipping the 
stalks and points off, and then report their opinion of the 
richer flavour of the dish. 
_ Broad Beans, though excellent when young, and a fine stand- 
ing dish when full grown and associated with bacon, are not 
appreciated, because not tried, as they ought to be, when the 
pods are young—just when the seeds are forming inside—the 
pods boiled whole, as indicated above for young Kidney Beans, 
and cut at table into the sizes most suitable for conyenience. 


In this case, as well as the young Kidney Beans, the peculiar 
richness is greatly owing to the inside of the Beans coming but 
little in direct contact with water. We shall be glad if a hint 
in this direction prove useful or suggestive. We have no doubt 
that very often the simplest mode of doing anything will turn 
out to be the best. 

Vegetable Marrows.—Not long ago we saw a housewife pare- 
ing off the outsides or skin of young Vegetable Marrows, pre- 
paratory to boiling them. She also eut them open. We did 
not wonder that the lady called them poor, watery stuff at the 
best. In our opinion they are one of the richest delicacies grown 
—so rich that we rarely taste them above once a-year, but we 
should have had no desire to taste those thus peeled previously, 
so as to let the water thoroughly soak them. There are many 
ways of using this well-named Marrow, by boiling, frying, &c., 
but few modes for simple people are better than the following :— 
Select the Marrows when young, say from 6 to 8 inches long, 
and from 2} to 34 inches in diameter, cut them with a good 
long stalk, and if clean they need nothing more; if there 
should be a little soil, &c., rub or wash it off without grazing 
the skin; place them in boiling water with a little carbonate of 
soda in it; try with the point of a fork ones or twice to see 
that they are done enough, but not so deeply as to let the water 
inside. When done slice them down the middle, and remove 
the soft inside, and then a little pepper and salt added, with or 
without melted butter, will yield a dish a king might envy. 
We never tasted a Vegetable Marrow where the water was per- 
mitted to get inside freely but we considered it spoiled. Good 
cooks, of course, can make them nice, however done, just as 
they could make delicious soup from flints with the good things 
they could add to the flints; but as Vegetable Marrows are 
rather plentiful this season, it may not be out of place to tell 
how they may be made most delicious. Hven when they are 
grown to a large size, as in some cottage gardens, along with 
Gourds, for pies and puddings, the cottager might have many 
a dish from thinnings of the young fruit, as a plant will seldom 
bring many of a large size to maturity. To obtain this large 
size we have been mortified to see dozens of young fruit thinned 
out and thrown away, when even a little pepper and salt and 
boiling water would have turned them into a delicious dishs 
They are so rich that it is not every one who can partake of 
them very often, unless cooked in the simplest manner. 

Winter Vegetables.—Thanks to a@ little sewage just at the 
roots, and frequent surface-stirring and forking, the earliest 
are more forward than we expected them to be, and after the 
refreshing rains of Monday, we turned out a quantity of Broc- 
coli, Coleworts, Borecoles, &c., drawing deepish drills, and 
giving a little water along the drills after planting. Some of 
the plants, from standing rather long and thickly in the seed 
beds, had become somewhat leggy, and these we planted chiefly 
with the help of a crowbar, so as to get the roots deep enough. 
This was especially the case when we filled up the spaces hbe- 
tween rows of Gooseberries and Currants, and where we should 
not haye liked to have dug the ground too deeply, even in the 
middle of the space. It is always well to have plenty of plants 
in winter, even if one should pull them up early inspring. It 
was useless to plant earlier in the weather we lately had, and 
we did not think there was any occasion to hurry, as the first 
plantings-out were doing well. 

Cauliflowers, after the rain, are becoming what they ought to 
be, and we hope they will form compact heads now, instead of 
spreading and shooting, as they did in the hot weather. Ina 
piece planted in an earth pit, the greater part of which is now 
removed, and the space filled with Savoys, &c., even though 
assisted with sewage water, hardly a third came with compact 
heads; the rest shot away like a bad kind of sprouting Broccoli, 
good enough for hall purposes, but quite unfit to send to the 
dining-room. We planted out our last piece, to which we shall 
most likely give a little protection. é 

Most of our earth and turf pits, which we use for hardening 
off our bedding plants, are now filled with Letiuces, Little Pixie 
Cabbage, Rose Coleworts, and the Ulm Savoy beginning to 
heart well, and looking vigorous now, though standing merely 
one foot apart. All these we shall get off early in winter, as 
we should not be able to keep four-footed depredators from 
them, but they will give a great relief to the vegetables grown 
inside the walls. We have planted part of what we intend for 
our earliest spring main crops of Cabbage, giving such compact 
kinds as Veitch’s Matchless 18 by 9 inches, and a larger kind, 
alluded to previously, 24 by 15 inches. We could hardly say 
which is the more profitable where there is a large consump- 
tion. A head of the latter is a regular fill-basket when well 
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grown. Two or three of the former, just when hearting and 
becoming a little white in the centre, look very well on a gentle- 
man’s table. 

Our main last spring quarters of Cabbages were very stunted 
and blue in the hot, dry weather, and we used younger plant- 
ings, ehiefly because they were sweet, soft, and succulent; but 
now after the rain these old quarters are much improved, and 
in an ordinary winter we shall be able to cut plenty from them. 
in going through the rows we noticed that the bulk of the 
stumps were producing from five to twelve young Cabbages, 
and as they are removed more will come. We like young Cole- 
worts very well; they are nicefrom October and onwards to the 
spring, but even planted from 10 to 12 inches apart the yield is 
small in comparison with that obtained from an old Cabbage 
bed. Lately we have heard and listened to advice to destroy 
the old Cabbage quarter and depend on younger plants, but we 
would like all who consider the question of profit and loss to 
think twice before clearing away such a source of a large con- 
tinuous supply in winter. We generally allow ours to stand 
all through the winter until we want the ground for Peas and 
Celery trenches. 

Celery.—We were obliged to shade the beds we planted in 
order to keep it alive, and even with some showers we shall 
be later than usual. The chief bulk is still unplanted, because 
we could shade and even water where it was growing thickly in 
beds, which we could not easily do when transferred per- 
manently to the trench beds. Fortunately the plants were 
pricked out rather thinly, are now strong and luxuriant, and as 
they will lift with large balls they will suffer but little from the 
removal. We must, therefore, vary our practice according to 
circumstances. With so little water, if these plants had been 
transferred to the trenches we should have expected the most 
of them to have started into bloom from mere dryness. We 
shall be both surprised and disappointed if one per cent. of 
these plants, after being turned out, should bolt; and as we 
expect to have more moisture in the autumn the plants will 
grow very fast and vigorously. September is the great month 
for Celery growing. We have earthed-up none as yet, though 
in general we used to be taking up long before now. At one 
time it was judged neeessary to have large fine Celery at latest 
by the middle of Jaly, but it could not be had large and fine so 
early without a good degree of forcing and no lack of moisture. 

Mushrooms.—Owing to necessary repairs in the Mushroom 
house we shall not be able to commence there for some time; 
and not wishing to have a break in the supply, if we can obtain 
water enough to wet, heat, and partially decompose a lot of 
dryish litter, we think of making a bed or two out of doors in 
the old-fashioned ridge or triangle form. At the present time 
we would not make these ridges large, as then they would be apt 
to retain the heat too long to enable us to spawn them quickly. 
For a bed to stand through the winter they ought to be Jarger, 
say at least 4 feet wide at the base, and 3} feet to the apex. With 
good eovering to keep out cold and wet, we have never had 
better Mushrooms than from such out-door ridges. Of course 
there was trouble in uncovering and covering. Fora temporary 
purpose, such ag we propose, we should be satisfied just now 
with ridges 30 inches wide and 24 inches in height, made of 
rather more than half-decomposed dung, and then a couple of 
inches or 80 of droppings added all over. We are rather in- 
clined to this because we cannot make up our mind to follow 
the usual rotation in the open shed, which we use for summer 
eropping. The first summer piece has there been bearing 
freely for about six weeks; the second little piece is showing 
here and there like pin heads, quite as soon as we wanted. 
What would have been the third piece is occupied by a bed 
made just a twelvemonth ago, and which produced freely in 
October, November, and the first part of December, and then 
was pretty well neglected, as the house beds gave us plenty to 
go on with. This little bed, as witnessed by some of our 
leading gardeners the other day, is a proof that many of the 
failu,es with Mushrooms are the results of mistaken kind- 
ness. This bed was neglected during the winter, and in a cold 
night, though a little was left, the chief part of the covering 
over it was removed to protect other things. In the spring the 
other beds in the shed were turned out for compost-making, 
top-dressing, &c. In coming to this little bed the man who 
attands to the Mushrooms drew our attention to the freshness 
of the spawn. He cleaned the surface well, made a few little 
holes, and gave the bed a good watering with warm manure 
water at about 100°, covered it up witha little hay and litter, as 
far as we recollect, about the end of April, and from the end 
of May and the middle of June we have gathered freely, and 


there are good Mushrooms now at the end of August. Of 
course it has not equalled in yield the first bed put up in the 
shed this season, but it still yields enough to render it a little 
imprudent to turn it out for the sake of immediately making & 
new bed. As far as we recollect the flat bed is about 16 inches 
deep, and the bulk of it is short dryish litter, with a casing of 
about 3 inches of droppings. No doubt the rest in winter 
helped it to produce this summer. All we can say is the 
Mushrooms were very acceptable, as they came in well when 
those in the house were becoming rather thin in texture before 
the first bed in the shed was ready. 

We have frequently alluded to the simplest modes of obtain- 
ing Mushrooms. Perhaps the chief cause of failure is a want of 
patience. The material must not be spawned too hot. It is easy 
to give a little heat, when necessary, by covering, watching 
that the covering does not make the bed too hot. Of all 
materials we prefer horse droppings, with nearly an equal 
amount of short litter—not too much wasted, decomposed, or 
dried previous to use. : 

For ridge beds, nothing ia better than dryish half-decomposed 
littery dung,.such as is often obtained from the linings to hot- 
beds. One of the best beds we ever had in a shed was made of 
equal parts of stubble, longish dryish litter, and rather long 
green grass. We relied on the grass to give a certain amount 
of moisture to the other materials, and also a fair amount of 
nitrogen. These materials did not heat very strongly, but, as 
they were well mixed, enough to consolidate them when trodden 
and beaten. When the heat was on the decline, 2 inches of 
droppings were added and well beaten, and when the heat was 
suitable the bed was spawned, and ina few days earthed-up. 
When that bed was turned out a year afterwards one could still 
see the straws of the litter and the stubble, and over every straw 
the spawn had spread like a network. As already stated, we 
think horse droppings are the best, but we mention the above 
fact merely to show those short of the best materials that they 
may make the most of what they have. In fact, we do not see 
why every farmer who has an empty stali, a piece of shed 
unused, or @ piece of a oellar unoccupied, should not have 
Mushrooms pretty well all the year round if he can obtain the 
material and exercise patience—that is, neither spawn too goon, 
nor earth-up too soon. Heat destroys ten times more beds 
than coolness and all other causes put together. To give too 
high a temperature to Mushroom spawn is just as wise as bring- 
ing a plant from alpine snows, and expecting it to flourish in a 
tropical hothouse. 

The rains of Monday cvening enabled us to roll and con- 
solidate firmly the walks in the pleasure ground treated as 
alluded to last week.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


William Paul, Paul’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, London, N.— 
Bulb Catalogue yor 1870. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. : 
also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 
N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 
Tan Manure (Subscriber).—Spent tanners’ bark used as a horse’s bed- 


ding, and consequently mixed with his urine and droppings, isan excel- 
lent fertiliser. The fresher it is used the better. 

Krepmc Watnours (A Subseriber)—When quite ripe and out of the 
green husk, pat them in stone jars or zinc-lined boxes, in alternate layers 
with moderately dry sand, and keep them in a cold cellar. 

Ping Sawpusr AS A Manure (J. N.).—There is nothing in red Pine 
sawdust to render it injurious as a manure; and soaked and mixed ag 
you mention with the excrements either of horses or pigs it would be a 
powerful and enduring fertiliser. 


Matyvern Harr, Maron (W.S.).—It is a scarlet-fleshed kind of fine 
flavour. 


We 
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SEEDLING Bronze PeLARconiuMs (H, E. 4.).—Your seedlings are very 
pretty, but there are many like them, and they are not distinct from 
others now in cultivation either in the foliage or colour of the flowers. 


SrLEect PELARGONIUMS (4 Subscriber). — Show. — Heroine, Llewellyn, 
Attraction, Archbishop, Captain John, Heirloom, Hermit (Foster), 
Emperor, Sceur de Charité, Progress, Empress, Maid of Honour. Spotted 
Pelargoniums.—Amy Robsart, Guillaume Severyns, King Arthur, Eugene 
Duval, Landseer, Monsieur Rougiére, Dr. Andry, Monsieur Boucharlat, 
Nabob, Spotted Gem, William Bull, Madame Charles Keteleer. 

ZonaL GERANIUMS FoR Pot CULTURE (Idem).—Jean Sisley, Lord Derby, 
Clipper, Surpasse Beauté de Suresnes, Provost, Leonidas, Glow, Rey. H. 
Dombrain, Excellent, Warrior, Rose Rendatler, Chieftain. 

Hysrip PERPETUAL Roses FoR Por CuLtTune (Idem).—Antoine Ducher, 
Duchesse de Caylus, Général Jacqueminot, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, 
Madame Victor Verdier, Mdlle. Bonnaire, Mdlle. Therése Levet, Senateur 
Vaisse, Victor Verdier, Fisher Holmes, Maréchal Vaillant. _ 

SeLEcTED Pnioxes (Idem).—Madame Barillet, Mdlle. Hermine de Tu- 
renne, Comtesse de Chambord, Comtesse de la Panouse, Monsieur Linden, 
Monagieur C. Turner, Queen Victoria, Monsieur Malet, Madame Marie 
Saison, Madame Froment, Madame Domage, Edith. 

SBLECTED ANTIRRHINCTMS (Idem).—Algeria, George Gordon, Oberon, 
Rosa, Yellow Gem, Pretty Polly, Admiral, Grand Duke, Leopard, Nonpa- 
reil, Undine, Gladiator. i 

Lizium LancrroLium (D. White).—Album and Rubrum are varieties of 


the same species. 

WINTERING BEDDING GERANIUMS IN A MELON FRAME (dn Amateur).— 
We do not consider that Melon frames, or indeed frames of any kind, are 
Suitable for wintering such kinds of Geraniums as Cloth of Gold, Bijou, 
Stella, Flower of Spring, and Oak-leaved. To winter them properly they 
require a house or pit with means of applying fire heat in cold and dull 
moist weather, to keep out frost and expel damp. Wintering in cold 
frames is always attended with great risk of damping, the lights having 
very often to be kept closed on account of cold when the plants are damp- 
ing off and require air. Some, however, are under the necessity of win- 
tering them in cold frames, and we therefore adyise you to choose the 
warmest, most sheltered spot you can find, and the sitemust bedry. Let 
the lights face the south, and slope well so as to throw off the wet rapidly, 
for when they are flat there is a danger of drip. Set the frame on bricks, 
haying at least one course above the surrounding ground level, and leave 
between the bricks a pace of about an inch. Fill coarse gravel or loose 
rubble to the level of the bricks, and then an inch or two of coarse ashes, 
and you can then surface with an inch of finer gravel for the pots to stand 
on. Place the plants in as small pots as can be done without reducing 
the roots to a very great extent, and set the pots on the ashes. If the 
soil be moist but not wet you will not need to water, but give air day and 
night when the temperature outside is above 35°. Early in December 
Temove any leaves at all likely to damp, but not the fresh leaves and 
growing points, and with a sharp knife cut off any shoots or portions of 
shoots in which decay may have begun. This done, clear away every 
decayed leaf and returo the plants to the frame, plunging the pots to the 
Tims in dry cocoa-nut fibre refuse or coal ashes, with the finer particles 
sifted ont. No water should be given however dry the soil. A dry fine 
day should be chosen for this preparation of the plants for the winter. 
Outside the frame, all round the sides and ends, place coal ashes, piling 
them up level with the urder side of the liglti, or as high as you can 
without preventing the sashes being drawn off. In rainy weather tilt the 
lights at back, and whenever the weather is mild give air day and night. 
In frosty weather the lights will of course need to be kept on, and pro- 
tecting material will often be necessary in addition, and it may remain on 
during the day when the temperature out of doors does not exceed 32°. 
In very severe weather you will need a covering of straw 6 inches thick 
in addition to a double thickness of mats, The straw should be dry and 
overhang the frame by 6 inches allround. This should only be resorted 
to in hard frost, and should remain on day as well as night as long as the 
temperature in the shade does not rise above $2°. On fine days expose 
fully, give air in all mild weather, and pick off all decayed leaves. 


CoLEts ror BEDDING (Duncan M‘Neil).—The better kinds of Coleug 
are not suitable for the northern counties. The kinds most suitable are 
C. Verschaffelti, and Coleus Beauty of St. John’s Wood. ‘The latter is of 
free growth, and endures heat and cold well. To have good plants for 
planting out at the beginning of next June, and to give an effect at once, 
We put in the cuttings at this time singly in 3-inch pots, and strike them 
in a frame with a gentle heat. When struck remove them to shelves in a 
house having a temperature of not less than 45° in winter, keeping them 
dry and near the glass. In February we shift them into 6-inch pots, and 
in April into 9-inch pots, and commence hardening them off by the middle 
of May, by which time they will be fine plants, affording an effect at once. 
They are stopped in order that they may be of compact growth, and the 
tops, if inserted in a hotbed, will make small plants by June. However, 
im cold northern localities, the Coleuses are of little value, and unless 
pected out when strong and effective to begin with, they are best left 

one, for small plants put out in the hope of becoming larger have but 
a small chance of doing go. 

NsAPOLITAN VioLETS (Idem).—For blooming in winter these do not 
requize bottom heat. Plant them in the frame early in October, after 
taking them up with balls. Light turfy loam with one-third leaf soil or 
well-decayed manure intermixed, will answer very well. The plants 
Should be 6 inches from the glass, the distance from the soil to the glass 
being 9 or 10 inches. Russian Violets require the same soil. They 
cannot have too much air; but they should be protected from frost by 
mats or other covering in frosty weather. 

REPLANTING TULIPS (Idem).—The bulbs haying been left in the ground 
all summer, we should not advise their being taken up this autumn on 
the removal of the bedding plants. After lightly stirring the surface 
with a fork, give a top-dressing, about J4 inch thick, of loam and leaf 
soil in equal parts. If you could haye taken up your Tulips before they 
had made fresh roots, we would have advised replanting as soon as the 
ground had been manured and dug. The only advantage in taking them 
ie would be in your being able to remove the offsets and small bulbs not 

ely to flower, and to enrich the soil. If they had begun to make fresh 
teets when taken up the removal would be more injurious than beneficial. 


Bret SEED (Idem).—The seed you have ripening from plants of last 
Fear’s sowing will be equal to that you could purchase. 


Marquisz DE Morrenart (R. P.).—This is not a Rose of strong 
growth ; indeed, few Roses of that shade of colour are. It is, however, 
well worth growing, and fine blooms have nice shell-shaped satiny petals. 
Weak blooms are certainly apt to be flat. 

Supgrrzion Hyprip PERPETUAL AND Tea Roszs oy THE Last Four 
Seasons (B. H. B.).— Of 1867.— Antoine Ducher, Black Prince, like 
Pierre Notting; Horace Vernet and Annie Wood, both very good; 
Monsieur Noman and Princess Mary of Cambridge, two of the best pinks. 
Of 1868.—Boule de Neige, very good pillar Rose; Duke of Edinburgh, 
very fine colour; Christine Nilsson, Elie Morel, Frangois Fontaine, 
Madame la Baronne de Rothschild, one of the greatest acquisitions of 
late years ; Pitord, Reine du Midi. Of 1889.—Berthe Baron, Emilie Haus- 
burg, Julie Touvais, Henri Ledechaux, Dupuy Jamin, Devienne Lamy, 
Monsieur Creyton, Marquise de Mortemart, Nardy Fréres, Thyra Ham- 
merich, and Victor le Bihan. O/ 1870.—It has been a trying season to 
test this year’s Roses. Candide, Charles Turner, Comtesse d’Oxford, 
Ferdinard de Lesseps, Jules Seurre, Louis Van Houtte, Mdlle: Eugénie 
Verdier, Marquise de Castellane, Paul Neron, Reine des Beautes, and 
Thomas Methven. Teas of 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870.—Madame Mar- 
gottin, Clotilde, Reine du Portugal, Marie Sisley, Marie Ducher, Mont- 
plaisier, Belle Lyonnaise, and Catherine Mermet. 

PreacHes (V. W. Popham).— There is no such Peach as Dymond. 
Probably it is Diamond, a seedling raised by Mr. Veitch, of Exeter, soma 
years ngo. Since the rain my splendid crop of Peaches and Nectarines 
is swelling beautifully. (2.).—Mr. Standish’s Early Ascot is beautiful 
and excellent. It ripens soon after the Karly York, which is still one of 
the best early Peaches. Early Victoria is much like it, but larger 
and very delicious. Early Alfred is also an early Peach of great beauty 
and excellence, and an excellent cropper. Lord Palmerston is a very large 
and fine Peach, not yet tasted. Too much praise cannot be given to 
Princess of Wales as a very large late Pesach: in season here from the 
2th to the end of September. It forms a good succession to Barrington, 
one of our best late Peaches. It has a creamy cheek with delicate pink 
suffusion. My trees are in famous triple bad, and the wood is hard and 
nearly ripe. Inthe Rose Glimpse,” page 144, read Blanche “ Meru,” 
and not “' Meon.”—W. F, RADCLYFFE. 

DISEASED PEAR LEAveES (R. S. T.).—They area suffering from the para- 
sitic fungus Roestelia cancellata. There is no remedy now, for picking 
off the leaves and burning them would be of no use, as the spores 
are shed. When the leaves fall collect them, pare off an inc. depth of 
the soil around the tree, and burn all together. Paint the stem and 
branches with a mixture of clay and sulphur, look out next year for 
the first reappearance of the fungus, and pick off the leaves as fast as it 
appears upon them. - 

TeRRA-coTTa Gas Stoves (Howell).—We have not seen the terra-cotta 
stoves of Mr. Bennet in use, heated by gas. We have no doubt that with 
the dish beneath supplied with water, the flame of gas regulated, and 
especially if argand burners are used, that there will be s0 little escape 
of gas, that the stove would do admirably for halls, corridors, &c., where 
plenty of air was admitted, We are informed that with argand burners, 
under such circumstances, there is no escape and no smell. For our- 
Selves, if using the stove for plants, we would prefer a small pipe, even if 
less than a quarter of an inch in diameter, to go from the top of the stove 
into the open air. For your place a 4U-shilling stove would do, but as it 
is always desirable to have enough of heat, the largest might be desirable. 
We are well aware that the heat will be more genial than from iron 
stoves. The water below is also an advantage. 

WATERING VINES IN A CONSERVATORY BorDErR (4. A.).—Water delivered 
from pressure, and if cold, is often not beneficial. We think if you 
examine the Vine roots you will find them overdry. Why not haye a 
latticed path over the roots instead of the gravel path inside? Gravel ig 
very deceiving in this respect, and you cannot easily water sufficiently 
without breaking it up. Watering the floor in your case will be safer 
than syringing the Vines. 

FLOWER-GARDEN BoRDER PLANTING (Kit#tis).—You will find an answer 
to your inquiries at page 151. For such a narrow border three lines 
would be more effective than any composition. What you have will do 
very well if you can keep the Tropwolums right by picking. We would 
greatly prefer a row of Scarlet Geraniums instead, and if cuttings are 
inserted now, as stated in ‘Doings of the Last Week” a fortnight ago, 
it would take little room in winter to hold about three hundred. Some- 
thing like Tom Thumb, Little David, or Brilliant would be best, as not 
too high for Calceolarias at the back, and the variegated Alyssum in 
front, next the Ivy. 

TRAINING MINIATURE APPLE AND PEAR TRBEs (Amateur).—We cannot 
advise you as to training your young grafted fruit trees as bushes or as 
pyramids, as both are good, and both have their advantages. You can 
have more plants as pyramids, but, on the other hand, the bushes fill the 
places best, instead of leaving room between, as with pyramids. In 
either case you must cut your one shoot, so as to secure a base, but 
perhaps it would be as well to defer that until the spring, as shoots 
made after cutting or stopping now would not be ripened. If resolved 
on pyramids, after forming a base, you must keep one leader instead of a 
number. On the whole we think the bush plan the more profitable. 


SHADING PoINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA AFTER Porrine (J. B.).—Poinsettia 
pulcherrima when fresh potted will be the better of a little shade. After- 
wards, and especially in autumn, the plants can scarcely haye too much 
sun light to ripen the terminal buds. 

Giving Liquip ManvRE To STRAWBERRIBS (Idem).—We give no manure 
water to fresh-potted Strawberry plants until the roots begin to touch 
the sides of the pots. Your pots must be large and the plants very fine 
if from a thousand pots forced you can gather a ton of fruit; that would 


be nearly 2} lbs. from a pot. 

GOLDEN, SILVER, AND HarzEs¥Foot Ferxs (A. Z.).—There are neither 
golden nor silyer Haresfoot Ferns, but if you mean different species, 
then of Gymnogrammas there are the common golden and silver, but no 
species of them thrives ina greenhouse. There is a golden Adiantum 
(A. sulphureum), and also a silver one (A. scabrum), both of which 
succeed admirably in a greenhouse. The genus known popularly 28 
Haresfoot Ferns is Davallia, of which D. canariense, D. pyxidata, D. Lind- 
leyi, and D. solida will thrive in a greenhouse, the first named being the 
commonest species. 

PoraTors (L. J, H),—In the Borough and Farringdon Markets they are 
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especially sold in wholesale quantities by weight. The great railway 
Potato market is at King’s Cross. 

STRAWBERRIES LosiNG THEIR Conour (EZ. C., Oakham).—We cannot 
tell how the Strawberries, after being planted two or three years, lose 
their colour—become whitish, though well fiayoured. Probably in your 
shaly soil a good annual dressing of rich manure and a little soot would 
prevent it. If not, you must plant oftener. Tbe varieties we prefer are 
British Queen, Empress Eugénie, Dr. Hogg, and Keens’ Seedling; but 
tastes differ, and so do varieties in different soils and climates. 

BURNING SULPHUR IN A VINERY (Dilemma).—We cannot understand 
how anyone having a knowledge of plants could venture evento “ burn a 
pinch of sulphur” in a yinery. The sulphurous acid formed by such 
burning is death to any part of a leaf that inhales it. The Vines, the 
leaves of which you have thus injured, will have their present crop 
deteriorated, and next year’s crop lessened probably. Keep the air of the 
vinery moist, and do not remove any ieaf that has a particle of green 
surface left; such leaves and new ones which will be formed probably 
may mature the crop. 

AILANPHUS GLANDULOSA (F. D.).—It is now very common. If you state 
what you wish to exchange, and what you require in return, we will 
aneeh your wishes in the exchange column if you enclose twelve postage 
stamps. 

Names or Fruits (4. M. E.).—Plums.—1, Orleans ; 2, Lucombe’s None- 
such; 38, Goliath; 4, No wood sent. <Apples.—2, Margil: 3, Nonesuch. 
Pears.—1, Williams’s Bon Chrétien; 2, Gansel’s Bergamot; 8, Nouveau 
Poiteau; 4, Passe Colmar; 5, Striped Virgouleuse. 


Many of the Pears 
are too immature. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE, 


A TRIP INTO GLOUCESTERSHIRE AFTER 
POULTRY.—No. 2.~ 


As I began to enter Stroud, it was easy to be seen that its 
inhabitants had determined to make their. picturesquely situ- 
ated town as gay-looking as possible. There was such a dis- 
play of bunting that I began to think whether that was not its 
staple manufacture, until a motto over an arch recalled to my 
mind the truth, for its words were, ‘‘ Success to our staple 
trade, superfine cloth.” There were fizgs everywhere, and 
wreaths of evergreens, and garlands and festoons, which all 
told of the long and successful labour of many hands. Thank- 
ful am I to say that we were spared the almost inevitable fir 
trees in the streets, the only benefit of which is, that they are 
decorations which cost no trouble, while, on the contrary, the 
good Stroud people evidently had spared themselves no trouble. 
IT rode under numerous arches, reading and commenting upon 
their various mottos—mottos religious and secular, mottos 
agricultural and commercial, and I said back what one said to 
me, ‘‘ Happy to see you.’ A motto over a very telling arch, 
but somewhat hidden by its surroundings, puzzled me awhile. 
At first I read it as, ‘‘ Suceess to the Gas,” but could not con- 
clude that gas was a recent introduction in the go-a-head 
borough of Stroud. Then I read it ‘‘ Success to the Gals,” 
and I thought, however right the feeling expressed, yet Stroud 
men might have been more gallant, and should have written 
*s Success to the Ladies.’’ I then noticed a little comma, and 
the puzzling word was no word atall, but “G. A’l. §.,” which 
Ipresume meant ‘Gloucestershire Agricultural Society.” 
Right through the town we go, and I always notice that in 
prosperous towns the respectable outlying part, the verge, the 
fringe go to speak, whatever be the scenery, is very pleasing to 
an eye that loves the subjects dilated on in ‘‘ our Journal,’’ for 
itis in this part thet the inhabitants build villas, and make 
their homes beautiful with tree, shrub, and flower ; and on the 
bright paths or green grass, or swinging on the gates, I see 
pretty little children with bright blue eyes, and bright locks, 
Some very ‘‘ golden fleeces,” blowing in the breeze, their fathers 
so many happy Jasons, and cheeks, as on this day, a-glow with 
excitement, and eyes watching with delight the holiday-makers 
as they drive past. Truly there is no prettier sight in the 
world than a well-built, well-gardened Huglish villa. A mansion 
often looks cold and desolate, a palace not unfrequently looks 
gloomy though grand, but an English villa looks a bright, 
happy, liveable place. 

Having driven past several such villas, we reach Stratford 
Park, where the Show is held. ‘Bath and West of England, 
but smaller,”’ is my exclamation as I enter. The Gloucester- 
shire Agricultural Society held its first show in 1858, that was 
at Gloucester. Since 1862 it has been peripatetic, and now for 
the first time wandered to Stroud, and, I am told, is larger than 
it ever was before. There is also this year another improve- 
ment, particularly interesting to us of this Journal—a Poultry 
and Pigeon Show has been added. I understand that this de- 
Cision was arrived at very late, but energy brought success. 


There was energy and liberality in the Committee, for they 
gaye a silver cup, and seven other cups came from various 
liberal persons or classes. ‘Thus from all I saw and heard at 
Stroud, there seems to have been but one spirit pervading its 
worthy inhabitants and their neighbours, that of putting their 
shoulders to the wheel, and doing all they could, and doing it 
for the most part well. 

The placards, ‘‘To the Show-yard,” contained a pleasing 
deception, for instead of a yard, if was a goodly portion of a 
goodly park, and the shelter of its elms was as welcome as the 
trees were ornamental; among which, indeed, the white tents, 
large, middle-sized, and small, glimmered in their whiteness. 
There was a long row of horse-boxes—extempore stables, and 
the horse-ring with the keen-eyed judges in the centre, and 
there were implements of course, though not many, and cattle 
and sheep, and unsavoury pigs, to become savoury after death. 

I watched the horse-ring until a poultry catalogue was to be 
had, and then entered the tents, whose inhabitants crowed, 
eackled, and cooed. The Dorkings, as was their due at an 
eericultural show—for they are the farmer’s and cook’s fowls— 
stood first, and formed a very good class, a considerable num- 
ber of pens being occupied by prizetaking birds, so that a loser 
of a prize here was not necessarily a bad pen; indeed the 
Dorkings were good, excellent, and most excellent. Dark 
Brahmas next, followed by their Light brethren. The first 
prize in the latter class went actually to chickens! The Cochins 
were good. The Spanish class was both large and good, and 
the cup pen in most excellent feather. Of the Game, the Duck- 
wings were a better class than the Black Reds. The Ham- 
burghs were jumbled together; this a mistake. Polish were 
fairly numerous, and the ‘‘ Any variety class” showed a very 
good pen of Black Hamburghs. Of the Game Bantams, I can 
only, as a true chronicler, say of them as a friend of mine said 
to a discharged servant upon her asking whether he could give 
her a character. He replied, ‘‘ Oh! yes, I can give you a cha- 
racter, certainly, but not a character that will do you any 
good.” The single cock class contained, besides the prize 
birds, an excellent Dorking cockerel belonging to the Rey. 
A. K. Cornwall, which extorted praise, but was, strangely 
enough, not even commended. Among the guacking, hissing, 
gobble, gobble birds, a curious circumstance occurred. Mr. 
Fowler’s pen of Geese won the blue riband of the Show by ‘*& 
fluke ’—viz., the Stroud Licensed Victuallers’ silver cup for 
the best pen of poultry in the Show. The Committee added a 
proviso that the same pen should not be eligible to take two 
cups. Mr. Fowler must indeed have been surprised, and I 
hope he will drink the health of his beautiful pen, and spare 
them from ever being eaten, they having won silver. 

And now I come to the Pigeons. The Carriers were most 
excellent and numerous; Pouters few but good; and Mr. Fal- 
ton’s Blues, which took the cup, were very good. The Tum- 
blers, too, were good, as we should infer from the names of 
their exhibitors. Of the Runts I was pleased to see as many 
as five pairs. Fantails followed, and then a large and pretty 
‘Any other variety class; ” but among them I noticed only 
one pair of Nune, those old and strikingly pretty Toys. 

But home I must drive; so taking a loving stroll through the 
flower tents, and sitting listening to the Fusiliers’ band, whose 
music made me forget time’s flight, but kept me in a pleasing, 
dreamy, lotus-eater condition, while the groups of fair ladies, 
mothers and daughters, passed. before my eyes like figures in a 
vision, at length I drew myself reluctantly away at the very 
most enjoyable time, the cool evening hour. Not soon shall I 
forget Stroud Show and the beautiful scenery around it. Of 
course there were a few amusing incidents, there always are at 
all shows. Thus there was the red-faced man who declared his 
pen of Ducks was the best in England, in truth it was the 
worst in the show. Then there was the non-poultry friend 
gently chaffing his poultry friend by saying, ‘‘Is it true that 
you send your fowls to the shows simply to save three days’ 
keep?” I trust that a poultry show will always be attached to 
“G, A’l. S.,” and be as good a one as this was at Stroud. 
Back we went through the same lovely scenery until darkness 
dropped its curtain around us, and I sat and thought all over, 
and tried to fix the beauty of all on my recollection, WILTSHIRE 
Rector. 


ROOSTING-PLACE FOR CHICKENS. 
WE begin now to perceive the approach of mid-autumn, and 
winter treads on its heels. Hitherto we have allowed our 
chickens to roost where they would, but it is time to think of 
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their being safely housed during the long nights. We are 
often told, and we believe it, that they never do so well as when 
they choose their own roosting-places ; but we have to recollect 
that with the long nights come sharp morning frosts, cutting 
winds, and driving rains and sleet. These are very hurtful to 
fowls of all ages. A labouring man once said to us, ‘‘ A good 
fire is half a bellyfull,” and we believe him. In our country 
labourers burn turf, and when 3 man comes home from his 
work, damp, hungry, and tired, and the goodwife throws on a 
couple of large turves, stirs in the ashes, blows into them with 
the bellows till the dead heather on the turves ignites, and the 
flame roars and crackles up the chimney, lighting the house, 
and, through the windows, yards out into the road, though the 
meal be but potatoes, there is a gense of comfort that is to 
a certain extent satisfying. Compare the meal with one even 
of a better quality eaten standing ina ditch with your back 
against the bank to be screened from the rain and wind. It is 
the same with chickens in all respects but one. The man will 
choose the best lodging he can, the chickens will most ob- 
stinately stick to the first roosting-place, which is now getting 
positively injurious to them. They will hold to it just as a 
covey of Partridges cling to the stubble where they were bred 
in the corn, until no vestige of it remains. ‘‘ Ah!” says one, 
‘bring up your chickens like Partridges, they roost where they 
like.” We are quite sure we rear more chickens in our artificial 
way, than Partridges, Pheasants, and Grouse do in following 
nature. Many of those who start with high expectations to- 
day will be ablo to tell us how, through the drought, covies 
have disappeared, that the wonderful promise of the third week 
in June has been badly kept, that pairs of old birds have been 
found where eighteens were expected, that want of water and 
scorching sun have done their work to the destruction of the breed 
in many places. The same would happen with our chickens 
if we allowed them to choose roosting-places for themselves, and 
agit is too late to do so after they have colds and incipient 
roup, they would soon follow the natural Partridges; and now 
cub-hunting begins, the litters are scattered and driven into 
fresh districts, and they soon find the roosters in the hedges 
or trees. But in many places the chickens roost in the rips 
after the hens have left them; in such a case the rips should 
be moved every day nearer to the house they are intended to 
occupy, till at last they are brought into it. The rips should 
then be taken away, and for some nights the chickens must be 
driven into the house; they will not take to it willingly. To 
do this now will save trouble and death hereafter. 

There are many complaints about the inconvenience of 
numbers of young cocks now azriving at a troublesome age. 
We have for years made a pen about 20 feet by 12, with a 
warm brick and slated roosting-place, and we keep therein 
from fifteen to twenty cocks. They grow up there and do 
better than they would running about. They do not fight, and 
they give no trouble. 


BONE DUST FOR CHICKENS. 


In reply to those who desire a few further particulars re- 
garding the use of this substance for rearing large birds, I 
desire io add the following :—I only recommend it for the large 
breeds, and my experience of it does not extend further. For 
them it is certainly not injurious. I cannot conceive that it 
would be so for delicate varieties ; for small fowls is is useless, 
except to give to adults during moulting time. In this way it 
is most valuable, supplying just the material wanted for the 
formation of new feathers. It must not be confounded with 
raw or new bones crusned, the effects being altogether different. 
Were raw bones given constantly the effect would be injurious 
and unhealthy stimulation and hastening of maturity; hence, 
these cannot be given regularly to pullets as they approach 
the laying age, though valuable in moderation for cockerels and 
adult fowls. The dry bone dust, on the contrary, retards ma- 
turity, keeping back laying, and maintaining the raw or leggy 
appearance, during which the birds grow. ‘To have this effect, 
I repeat it ought to be given constantly in every feed of soft 
food, adding about a good heaped-up teaspoonful to every half- 
pint of meal. 

The bone dust is not always precisely the same, and is not 
always easy to procure at all. Sometimes it is very dark- 
coloured, and has an offensive footid smell, but is not injurious 
on this account, except that if given to laying fowls the eggs 
will taste ‘‘ musty.” Sometimes it is almost in fine powder, 
at others—and I like this best myself—it more resembles 
Coarse meal. 


separated, as the birds will reject all too large for them. Some 
I got this season was the best I have had for some time, being 
nearly white and almost free from smell. I have algo heard 
that bone sawdust, as obtained from workers in bone, has been 
found very good. 

Finally, I never recommended this substance as a& necessity 
for rearing fine birds. Hundreds of splendid fowls have been 
reared without it, and, probably, people with good runs and 
skilled feeders do not need it. But all my poultry-keeping is 
carried on mnder a host of difficulties. My largest pen or run 
is only 20 feet square, and all the others much less. Of grass, 
I have not; of course, a blade in my whole yard. How I manage 
under such circumstances I may, perhaps, say some other time ; 
but my present point is this, that in such confined spaces I 
finda marked difference in the size of pullets, especially since 
I used the bone meal. LIused to think 4 lbs. a good weight for 
a Brahma pullet four months old; now I can generally get 
5lbs. Further, I have letters since I first recommended it in 
my work on Brahmas, from some of our best-known exhibitors, 
stating similar effects in their experience, and I am convinced 
that to all who only have such small pens as poor ‘‘ Nemo,” 
the ingredient will be a real boon.—L. Wricut. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE POULTRY SHOW. 


May I ask if it is the intention to repeat this year the Show 
held at the Crystal Palace? If go, is it not quite time the 
date were announced, that it may not clash with other exhibi- 
tions, ag is likely to bs the cage if left until the last moment? 
The Birmingham and Bristol authorities have for some time 
past fixed their dates, and if the Committee of the Crystal 
Palace follow their example, it will probably prevent two or 
more important shows being held at the same time. I am sure 
many of your readers will be glad to know that the only exhi- 
bition in the vicinity of the metropolis will not be discontinued, 
and the large number of visitors at the last show gave ample 
proof of the interest taken in it by the public. Perhaps the 
late President or Secretary will oblige by stating if any steps 
are intended to be taken to repeat the show, or if, so far as they 
and the late Committee are concerned, it is decided to let the 
matter drop.—CoLumBa. 


CLEAN-LEGGED WHITE BANTAMS. 


WE have had East Indien Ducks, Brown Red Game Bantams, 
and other varieties noticed as being much neglected, and de- 
serving of encouragement from poultry committees. Being an 
admirer and breeder of White Bantams, I wish to introduce 
them to the notice of committees and others interested in them 
as being a variety nearly lost sight of; and if something be 
not done, and some encouragement held out for them, we shall 
soon lose sight of them in the show pen altogether. They 
have mostly to compete (with few exceptions) against the 
Black, Laced, and foreign yarieties, and in most cases the 
prizes fall to Blacks. Being a breeder and exhibitor of Blacks, 
T have shown them successfully, at the same time I have to 
keep my White Bantams at home, knowing that Black would 
be preferred by the judges. Still I do not know why it ought 
to be so, for I consider White Bantams hardier, better layers, 
and better mothers; and what can look more beautiful than a 
clean satiny White Bantam? Being an old-established breed, 
I think it the duty of every White Bantam fancier to do his 
best for them. Out of twenty-three entries of Bantams ‘‘ Any 
other variety, except Game,” at Rochdale last week, there was 
not a single White clean-legged Bantam. I should be glad to 
hear the opinion of other fanciers; but I hope ere long we 
shall have at every show a separate class for Black Bantams, to 
which their numbers entitle them, and it would give a better 
chance of success for the poor, despised, and neglected —WHITE 
BANTAM. 


WORSLEY AND SWINTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tats was held on August 25th in the Park at Worsley. The follow- 
ing awards were made by the Judges, Mr. R. Teebay, and Mr. John 
Douglas :— 

Dorxrmes.—l and 2, J. Stott, Healey, Rochdale. SpanisH.—l, C. W. Brierley, 
Middleton. 2, W. Parr, Patricroft. Cocnin-Cuina.—Buf—l, 2, and Cup, W. 
A. Taylor, Manchester. Partridge or any_other Colour.—l, W. A. Taylor. 
Brana Poorras.—l and 2, W. A. Taylor. hc, BE. Leech, Rochdale. GamME.— 
Cock.—1 and 2, CG. W. Brierley. Black or Brown Red.—i and he, J. Carlisle, 
Earby. 2, C. W. Brierley. Any Colowr.—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, J. Mitchell, 
Moseley, Birmingham. Hampureus.—Golden-pencilled.—1, T. Wrigley, juDe, 


In this case the coarser splinters need not be | Tonge Hall, Middleton. 2, W. Parr. Silver-pencilled.—l and 2, W. Parr. 
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Goiden-spangled.—l and 3, E. Brierley, Heywood. Sibver-spangled.—l and 2, W. 
Parr. Bantams.—Game.—l, T. Gregory, Little Hulton. 2, L. Binney, Man- 
chester. Any Variety.—l, s. & R. Ashton, Roe Cross, Mottram. 2, T. Stone, 
Worsley. ANy BREED.—1, P. Unsworth, Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 2, L. 
Binney (Houdans). Gosiixas.—l, E. Leech. 2,S. H. Stott, Rochdale (Toulouse). 
Dvcxs.—Aylesbury.—l, BR. Leaeh. 2, W. Parr. Rowen.—l, J. Scottson, Little 
Byrom, Lowton. 2, T. Wakofield, Golborne, Newton-le-Willows. Turknys.— 
1,B. Leech, 2, W. Whittle, Worsley. 


PIGEONS. 

CARRIEES.—1 and 2, E. Horner, Harewood. Pourgrs.—l and 2, E. Horner. 
TumBLERS. — Short-faced.—1, KE. Horner. 2, J, Fielding, jun. Rochdale. 
Gommon.—1, E. Horner. Bargs.—l and 2, Capt. H. Heaton, Worsley. he, J. 
Fielding, jun.; Capt. H. Heaton. Ow1s.—l and 2, J. Fielding, jun. raGs 
A, Thom, Pendleton. Jacosrxs.—l and 2, E. Horner. Torpits.—l and &, J. 
Fielding, jun. he, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Fanraris.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. 
Horner. Trompeters.—1, E. Horner. 2, P. Unsworth. Dracoons.—1l, P. 
Unsworth. 2, R. Midgley, Swinton. Axy OTHER VakieTy. —], J. Fielding. 
2, E. Horner. 


WHITWORTH AND ROCHDALE POULTRY 
SHOW. 


Tue following awards were made at this Show, held on the 24th 
alt. :— 


SpanisH.—Cock.—l, F. & C. Haworth, Newfield, Haslingden. 2, H. Beldon, 
Goitstock. c, F.& C. Haworth; T. C. & E. Newhitt. Epworth. Hens.—l, F. 
and.C. Haworth. 2, J. Brown, Putney Heath. Cockerel.—l, C. W. Brierley, 
Middleton. 2, E. Brown, Sheffield. Pullets—l, H. Brown, Surrey. 2, EB. 
Brown. c, C. W. Brierley. 

Cocuins.—Cinnamon and Buff.—Cock.—1 and 2, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 
Hens.—1 and he, W. A. Taylor. 2,C.W.Brierley. Cockerel.—1. W. P. Rylanda: 
Erdington. he, C. Sidgwick, Keighley. c, J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmine- 
ham; W. A. Taylor (2). Pullets—1, C. Sidgwick. 2, W. A. Taylor. he, T- 
Stretch, Ormskirk; W. A. Taylor; C. Sidgwick. Any other Variety.—Cock.— 
land 2, W. A. Tavlor. Hens.—l and 2, W. A. Taylor. Cockerel.—l, W. A. 
Taylor. 2, C. Sidgwick. he. J. H. Dawes, Birmingham. Pullets.—l, W. A. 
Taylor. 2,C.Sidgwick. he. T. Stretch. 

Braumas.— Dark.—Cock.—1. J. H. Pickles, Birkdale, Southport 2, H. Dow- 

Cockerel.—\. Mrs. Burrell, Ips- 


sett, Pleshey. Hers.—l and 2, J. H. Pickles. 
wich. 2, W. A. Taylor. he, C. Layland, Warrington; W.A. Taylor. Pullets.— 

Mrs. Burrell. 2, W. A. Taylor. Light—Cock.—l, F. Crook, Forest Hill. 
J. Pares, Postford, near Guildford. Hens—1, H. Dowsett. 2, F. Crook. 
Cockerel.—1, H. Dowsett. 2, J. Watts. Pullets—l, T. Matthew, Hurstend, 
Rochdale. 2, M. Leno, Markyate Street, Dunstable. 

GameE.—Black or Brown Red.—Cock.—Cup, T. Statter, jun., Whitefield, Man- 
ehester. 2, C. W. Brierley. he, W. Boyes, Beverley, Yorkshire; C. W. Brierley ; 
Cc. Chaloner, Whitwell. Hew—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, C. Chaloner. he, W. 
Boyes; T. C. & E. Newbitt. Cockerel.—1, J. Carlisle, Earby. 9, T. Statter, 
jun. he, C. Chaloner. Pullet.—i,J.F.M. Fitton, Holmfield, Halifax. 2,Greea 
snd Sutcliffe, Queensbury. he, Stott & Booth, Huntley Brook, Bury; C. W. 
Brierley; C. Chaloner. Any other Vaviety)—Cock.—1, C. Chaloner. 2 and 
he, W. Boyes. Hen.—1, C. Chaloner. 2, C. W. Brierley. Cockerel.—l, C. 
Chaloner. 2,J. Laming. Pullet.—l, C. Chaloner. 2, J. F. M. Fitton (Duck- 
wing). he, C. W. Brierley. 

Potaxps.—Cock.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. Hens.--1 and 2, H. Beldon. Cockercls. 
See Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. Pullets.—1 and 2, H. Pickles, jun. ke, H. 

on. 

Hampureus.—Golden spangled.—Coek.—1 and 2, H. Pickles, jun. he, Miss 
C. E. Palmer, Lighthorne, Warwick. Hens.—l, H. Beldon. 2, J. Buckley, 
Taunton, Ashton-under-Lyne. hc, T. Walker, jun., Denton. Cockerel.—l and 
2, J. Buckley. 
Lyne. Pullets.—1, T. Scholes, Hol!ingwood. 2,T. Walker, jun. hkc,T. Walker, 
jun.; J. Chadderton, Hollingwood; E. Brierley, Heywood. Silver-spangled.— 
Cock.—1, J. Fielding, Newchurch. 2and he, H. Beldon. Hens.—1, H. Pickles. 
2, H. Beldon. he, J. Fielding, Newchurch, near Manchester. Cockerel.—l, J. 
Fielding. 2, H. Pickles. he, G. & J. Duckworth, Blackpool. c, J. H. Howe; 
Ashton & Booth, Broadbottom, Mottram. Pullets.—1, J. Fielding. 
and Booth. he, H. Beldon. Golden-pencilled.—Cock.—1, H. Pickles. 2, H. 
Beldon. Hens.—l, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles. Cockerel—l, T. Wriglev, jun., 
Tonge. 2.S. Smith, Northowram, Halifax. he, H. Beldon; H. Pickles. Pullets. 
—1, and he, T. Wrigley, jun. 2, S. Smith. Silver—pencilled—Cock —1, H. 
Pickles. 2,H. Beldon. Hens.—l, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles. Cockevel.—l, H. 
Beldon. 2 and c, H. Pickles. Pullets—1 and he, H. Pickles. 2, H. Beldon. 
Black.—Cock.—1, H. Beldon. 2, T. Walker. he, C. W. Brierley. Hens.—l, T. 
Walker. 2, H. Belden. he, H. W. Illingworth; J. Watts. Cockerel—i and 
he, C. Sidgwick. 2,H. W. Illingworth. Pullets—l and 2, C. Sidgwick. c, W. 


Collyer. 
Dorutncs.—Cock.—l, S. H. Stott. 2, T. Statter, jun. Hens.—1,J. Stott. 2. 
Pullets.—Cup, T. E. Kell, Wetherby, 


J. Watts. Cockerel.—l and 3, J. Stott. 
2, 3. White, Warlaby. 

FrENoH Fowis.—Cock.—1, H. Beldon, Goitstock. 92, C. Morris, Holmleigh 
Grassendale. Hens.—}, H. Beldon. 2, W. O. Quibell. Newark. Cockerel.— 
1, W. O. Quibell. 2, W.Gamon, Chester. he, Mrs. M. Seamons, Hartwell, 

le Pullets—1, W. O. QuibelL 2, Mrs. M. Seamons 
(Créve-Ceeur). hic, Mrs. E. Williams, Henllys, Berriew (Créve-Cceur). 


Aylesbury (Créve-Ceur). 


ANY OTHER VARIETY EXCEPT BanTamMs.—Cock.—1, Mrs. Burrell. 2, Messrs. 
Kitchen & Co., Feniscoles, Blackburn. WHens.—l, Mre. Burrell. Cockerel.— 
1, J. Hinton, Warminster (Malay). 2, Mrs. M. Seamons (Silky). Pullets.—1, 


J. Hinton (Malay). 2, Mrs. M. Seamons (Silky). 
Gams Bantams.—Black or Brown Red.—Cock.—1, J. Crosland, Wakefiel?. 
W. F. Entwisle, Cleckheaton (Black-breasted Red). Hens—land2, J. W. 
orris. Any other Variety.—Cock.—1, T. Dyson, Halifax. 2, W. F. Entwisle. 
ens.—1, T. Barker, Burnley. 2, W- F. Entwisle. <Any other Variety except 
Game.—Cock.—1, H. Beldon. 2, A. Stott, Rochdale. Hens.—l, J. Walker, 
Halifax. 2, M. Leno. 

Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—Drake.—Cup, E. Leech. 2, J.K. Fowler. he, Mrs. M. 
Seamons. Ducks.—1,E.Leech. 2.Mrs.M.Seamons. hc, Mrs. M. Sermons; 
J.K. Fowler. Rowen,—Drake—1, T. Statter, jun., Stand Hill, Whitefield, Man- 
ehester. 2, W. E. Stott, Rochdale. ke, E. Leech; S.H. Stott; H.B. Smith, 
Broughton, Preston. Ducks.—1, E. Leech. 2,T.Statter,jun. Drake and Duck. 

C. W. Brierley. 2,H.B. Smith. he, S. & R. Ashton: T. Statter, jun. 

BESE.— White.Gander.—l and 2, B. Leech. he, T. Statter, jun. Geese.— 
land2,E. Leech. hkce,Mrs. M. Seamons. c, T. Statter. Goslings—Cup, E. 
Leech. 2, Mrs Seamons. hc, E. Leech; G. Hustler, Stillingfleet, York. 
Gtey.— Gander. , J. K. Fowler. 2, E. Leech. he, Mrs. M. Seamons; T. 
Statter,jun. c, J. White, Whiteley, Netherton, near Wakefield. Gceese.—1, 
G. Hustler. 2,E.Leech. Goslings—1, E. Leech. 2, Mrs.M. Seamons.. he, 
J. K. Fowler. 

ToRrKEYs.—Cock.—l and 2,E.Leech. ¢, H. Crossley, Halifax. 
E. Leech. 2, F. EB. Richardson, Bramshall, Uttoxeter. 
—1 and 2, E. Leech. 

SELLING Ciass.—Cock.—1, 0. W. Brierley. 2, J. Watts. c,E.Leesh. Hens. 
—i, Burch & Boulter, Sheffield. 2,H.Brown. he, F.& C. Howarth; H. Beldon 
BH. Dowsett. c, W. A. Taylor. 

CorraGEnrs’ CuAsses.—Gamx.—Cock,—1, P. Leech, Rochdale. 2, A. Milnes, 
Rochdale. Hen.—l, J. Whitehead, Littleborough, Rochdale. 2, A. Milnos. 
8, P. Leech. Cocnixs,—1, W. Trevor, Rochdale. 2, J. Pickup, Rochdale. 
‘Spanisy.—l, J. Pickup. 2, S. Hill, Whitworth. Bransra—l and 2, W. Trevor. 
Hamsoreus.—Pencilied.—l, J. T. & J. Stott, Wardle. 2 J. Law, Rochdale. 


Hens.—Cup, 
c,H. Crossley. Poults. 


8, Ashton | 


he, T. Walker, jun.; J. Andrew, Waterhouser, Ashton-under- | 


Spangled.—1, J. Greenwood, Rochdale. 
1,J.Law. 28,3. &R. Rigg, Rochdale. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2, J. Butter- 
worth, Whitworth, Rochdale. Banraws.—l and 2,A. Milnes. GnrEsE—1, T. 
Livsey, Rochdale. 2, J. Butterworth. Goslings.—1, J. Butterworth. 2,T. C. 
Walker, Spodden. Ducxs.—White.—1, J. Buckley, Rochdale. 2,3. W. Simp- 
son, Greave, Rochdale. Any other Colour.—l, G. Healey, Two Bridges, Roech- 
dale. 3, W. Lamb. TuRrxeys.—l, T. Spawforth. 


PIGEONS. ; 

Pourtsrs.—Red or Yellow.—Cock.—1, 2, and $, R. Fulton, Depttord. ke, J. 
Hawley, Bingley (Red, 2); E. Horner, Harewood. Hen.—l and 2, R. Frilton. 
8,E. Horner. <Any other Colour.—Cock.—1, E. Horner. 2,R. Fulton. 8,3. H- 
Harvey, Sheffield. he, S. Robson, Brotherten, Ferry-bridge; R. Fulton. Hon. 
—l, E. Horner. 2and8, R. Fulten. ke, R. Fulton; J. H. Harvey. 

Carrimrs.—Black.— Cock.—1, J. W. Wiltshire, West Croydon. 2, R. Fulton. 
8, E. Horner. hc, H. Yardley, Birmingham; E. Horner (2); J. Ord, London (2): 
BR. Fulton. Hen.—l, 2, and 8, R. Fulton. he, H. Yardley; E.Horner; J.C 
Ord (2). <Any other Colouwr.—Cock.—1, F. Wiltshire, West Croydon. Equall, 
R. Fulton. 2,E.Horner. he, B. Consterdine, Littleborough, Rochdale; J.C. 
Ord: R. Fulton. Hen.—1land2.R. Fulton. 8,E.Horner. he,J.C.Ord. 

TumBLERS.—Almond.—l, J. Fielding, jun., Rochdale. 2, F, W. Wiltshire. 
8. E. Horner. he, F. W. Wiltshire; J. Ford, Monkwell Street, London, B.C. ; 
R. Fulton (2); J. H. Harvey. c, F. Key, Beverley. Balds or Beards —1 and 2, 
J. Fielding, jun. 8,R. Fulton. Any other Variety.—l, R. Minnett, jun., Healey, 
Rochdale. 2,J. Hawley. 8 and he, R. Fulton. 

Owns.—Foreign.—1 and he, J. Fielding. 2, R. Fulton. 8, P. H. Jones, Fulham. 
English.—l, J. aris (Blue). 2, J. Thresh, Bradford. 8,E.Horner. ke, A. 
Jackson, Heaton, Bolton-le-Moor 2 

Barps.—Black,—1 and 2. Capt. Heaton, Worsley, Manchester. 3, F. Firth, 
jun., Dewsbury. he, E. Horner; R. Fulton (2). c, E. Horner. Any otne7 
Colour.—1, Capt. Heaton. 2, J. Fielding. 8, A. Mangnall, Lower Broughton. 

Turnits.—Ked or Yellow.—1, J. Fielding, jun. 2,E.Horner. 3, If. Yardley. 
Any other Colour.—l, J. Fielding, jun. 2,H. Yardley. 38, T.C. & E. Newbitt, 
Epworth. he, J. Hawley. c, E. Horner. 

Nons.—l, H. Yardley. 2, Miss R. C. Frew, Kirkcaldy. 

Jaconrys.— Yellow.—1 and 2, E. Horner. 3,R.Fulton. he, T.C.& E.Newbitt. 
Any other Colour—i, BK. Horner. %,E.E.M. Royds, Greenhill, Rochdale. 3, 
B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. hc, T.C. & E. Newbitt. 

ANTWERPS.—Micdal, E. Horner. 2, W.A. Taylor. 3,3. Crosland, Wakefield. 

Fantains.—l, E. Horner. 2, T.C.& E. Newbitt. 8 and hc, J. Baily & Sons, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London. 

Dracoons.—Blue.—1 and 2, H. Yardley. 8, E. Horner. 

Chester. <Any other Colour.—l, J. C.Ord. 2, H. Yardley. 
Lowestoft. he, J. Watts; R. Fulton; C. Bulpin. 

TruMPETERS —l, E. Horner. 2, W.B. Var Haansbergen. 8,7. Hawley. 
S. Robson; J. Firth, jun.; A. Ashton, Parkfield. s 

Macpies.—l, E. Horner. 2, T. C, & E. Newbitt. 8, W. Kitchen. z 

ANY OTHER VaRigty.—1, E. Horner. 2 and 8, J. Baily & Sons. kc, H. 
Yardley. 

SreLtine Crass.—1,C. Anton, York. 2,F. W. Zurhorst, Dublin. 3, B. Horner. 
he, F. Key; J. Firth, jun.; T. Statter, Hull; J. Watts; J. H. Harvey, Sheffield ; 
J. Kershaw, Rochdale (2). 


2,S. Wrigley, Broadhaugh. Black— 


he, W. Gamon, 
3, A. W. Wren, 


he, 


Raspirs.—Lop-eared.—l, A. H. Fasten, Hull. 2, ©. Vaughan, Birmingbam. 
he, G. Johnson, Kettering (2). Silver-Grey.l, E. E.M. Royds. 2, S. G. Hud- 
gon, Hull. kc, E. E. M. Koyds; S.G. Hudson. Himalayan.—i,B.S Rothwell, 


| Rochdale. 2, J. Boyle, jun., Blackburn. Any Brecd.—1,T. Schofield, Rochdale. 


2, S. G. Hudson (Dutch). Selling Class.—1, K. E.M. Royds. 2, G. Johnson. 
Jupess.—Poultry: Mr. Richard Teebay, Fulwood, Preston; Mr. 
John Douglas, Clumber; and Mr. Edward Hewitt, Sparkbrook, Bir- 
mingham. Pigeons: Mr. F. Esquilaut, Brixton ; and Mr. J. Charlton, 
Trafalgar Street, Bradford. Rabbits: Mr. Richard Teekay. 


I soon found myself amongst the Rabbits, some of which I beheld 
for the first time, others were familiar to my eyes; very well they 
looked with the sun shining on them, but not so much as to injure or 
annoy. In my opinion the arrangements were good; the pens wero 
roomy and all that could be desired with one or two exceptions. A 
little straw or hay would have been 2 comfortable addition. I do not 
care to see so much green food given Rabbits from twenty to forty 
hours from their comfortable huiches where, judging from the animals’ 
appearance, they.had been abundantly supplied with better fare. Iam 
sure the steward in charge will promise better things for next year. 

The show of Rabbits was quite a success, about twice as many belog 
shown as in the preceding year, and I see no reason why Rochdale 
and its twin sister Middleton should not have the best exhibitions of 
Rabbits in Lancashire. Mr. R. Teebay was the Judge, and with per- 
haps one or two exceptions gave most. satisfactory awards. Of Lops 
there were nine entries. The splendid Black and White buck of Mr. 
A. H. Easten, Hull, justly deserved the position which he took here, 
as at many other shows, asa cup-winner; his ears were 22 inches 
by 5}. The second prize was given to Mr. E. Vaughan, Market Hall, 
Birmingham, for a Yellow and White Rabbit, eleven months old, with 
ears 22 inches long by nearly 5 inches wide. The highly commended 
specimen from Mr. G. Johnson, Wood Street, Kettering, was good. Cf 
Silver-Greys there were eleven entries of good, well-silvered specimens, 
and the first prize and a high commendation were given to Mr. H. M. 
Royds, of Greenhill, Rochdale, and the second prize and a high com- 
mendation to Mr. 8. G. Hudson, Paragon Street, Hull, for specimens 
which were all that could be desired. I rather incline to the belief that 
the specimens most to be appreciated are those most perfectly silvered, 
and in this particular some beautiful Rabbits were shown.. The Hima- 
layans (six entries) were not quite so perfect ss I could have wished. The 
first-prize specimen from Mr. B. S. Rothwell, Rochdale, and the second- 
prize one from Mr. James Boyle, jun., of Blackburn, were the best in 
some important points; yet one shown by Mr. Butterworth, Rochdale, 
if not equal to its more fortunate neighbours, which I rather incline to 
think it was, atleast deserved high commendation. Strange to say, 20 
high commendations were given in this class, yet the Silver-Greys 
could boast of two. In the class for ‘‘ Any other Variety” there were 
eleven entries. An Angora, well nosed, from Mr. T. Schofield, 140, 
Drake Street, Rochdale, was first; the second prize going to a good 
Dutch Rabbit from Mr. Hudson. This little animal seemed quite 
proud of its grey coat and white collar. A high commendation was 
given to a White Angora from Mr. Joseph Butterworth, Indlo Pasture, 
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near Rochdale. In the Selling Class (seventeen entries), a Silver- 
Grey, from Mr. E. M. Royds was first; the second prize going to a 

ear from Mr. G. Johnson, of Kettering. 

he entries of Rabbits numbered fifty-four against some twenty-six 
last year, and let me hope the Committee, with this fact before them, 
will be induced to give a class more for the Angora, and not mix it up 
with others asthisyear. I feel sure the experiment will be no pecuniary 
Toss, but that it will attract more entries to the Rabbit section of the 
Show, which visitors seem also to have so much pleasure in beholding. 
—C. R. 


LYTHE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue pleasant little village of Lythe, situated about four miles north- 
west of the now fashionable watering place Whitby, held its fourth 
annual Poultry Show on August 26th. The exhibition was highly 
creditable, both as to the number of entries and the quality of the 
birds, and it is not too much to say that some of the Cochins ex- 
hibited at this little village gathering were of sufficient merit to make 
a mark in any show in England. 

The Rey. T. Phillips, Robin Hood’s Bay, and W. Stonehouse, Esq., 
of Whitby, were Judges, and made the following awards :— 


Brauatas,—l, Mr. Corney, Whitby. 2, Mr. Booth, Lythe. Chickens.—l, Mr. 
Corney. 2, Mr.Stephenson, Whitby. SpanisH.—l, Mr. Crowther, Lythe. 2, T. 
Clemimitt, Lythe. Chickens—1, T. Clemmitt. 2, Mr. Stephenson. CocHrn- 
CuinAs.—l, J. Booth, Lythe. 2,M.G.Greenbury, Whitby. Chickens.—l, T. H. 
Keadman, Whitby. 2, Mr. Elliott, Lythe. Game—tl, Mr. Dickenson, Lythe. 

Mr. Pringle, Egton. Chickens,—l, Mr. Dickenson. 2, E. Noble, Whitby. 

AMBURGHS.— Golden-spangled.—1, J. Pybus, Sandsend. 2,J. Cooper, Mickleby. 
Silver-spangled —1, Mr. Pickering, Barnby. 2, T. Kidd, Lythe. Golden- 
pencilled.—l, Mr. Stewart, Whitby. 2, J. W. Boyes, Lythe. Silver-pencilled.— 
1, T. BH. Readman. 2, Mr. Pickering. Gold or Silver-spangled Chickens.—l, T. 
Kidd. 2,J.Pybus. Gold or Silver-pencilled Chickens.—1, Rev. R. A. White, 
Whitby. 2,T.H.Readman. Barnpdoor Fowus.—l, Mrs. Wellburn, Barnby, 
2, A. Welford, Brock Riggs. Chickens.—1,G. Barker, Egton. 2, Mrs. Wellburn. 
Any oTHER Vaniety.—1, T. Percival, Whitby. 2, Mr. Dickenson. Chickens. 
—1, T. Percival. 2, Mr. Booth. Cock.—l, Mr. Speedy. Whitby. 2, R. White, 
Lythe. Grrsr.—}, Mr. Kerr, Deep Grove. 2, Mr. White, Lythe. Duoxs.— 
1, R. Dobson, East Row. 2, Mrs. Harland, East Row. 

Locan Prizes.—Cuickens.—Large Breeds.—l, Mr. Elliott. 


2, Mr. Crowther. 
Small Breeds.—l, T. Kidd. 2, R. Thompson 


MEIGLE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuzs was held on August 24th. The following are the awards :— 


Dorkwwes.—Chickens.—1 and Cup, Mrs. A. Bruce, Westhill, Airlie. 2, D. 
Gellatly, Meigle. c, G. Anderson, Blairgowrie. Spanisa.—Chickens.—l, P. 
Symon, Errol. 2, J. W. Will. c, Mrs. Anderson, Meigle. Brauaas.—Clickens. 
=1, J. W. Will. 2, J. Anderson. Game.—Chickens.—1, D. Harley, Edinburgh. 
2, W. Meldrum, Forfar. c, K. Nicoll, Carnoustie; J. Anderson. CocHix- 
é Chickens —1, J. W. Will. 2, D. Gellatly. HampBurcus.—Golden.— 

.—l, G. Caithness, Carnoustie. 2, J. W. Will. Silver.—l, J. W. Will. 
2,J. Macandrew, Carnoustie. Bantams —Chickens.—l, J. Anderson. 2, J. A. 
Dempster, Stirling. ANy orHEeR VAsicry.—Chickens.—2, Miss A. Anderson, 
Meigie. Any Distincr VarieTy.—l, T. Raines, Stirling. 2, W. Meldrum. 
6,3. W. Will. Chickens.—1, G.Cuthill. 2 T. Raines. c, Mrse.A.Bruce. SELLING 
Cuass.—l, J. Porter, jun., Myreside. 2, P. Symon. c, W. Simpson, Cardean. 
Ducks.—Aylesbury.—tl, D. Gellatly. 2, Mrs. A. Bruce. Rowen.—l, A. Easson. 
2, J. W. Will. Geese.—l, Mrs. Barelay, Simprim. 2 and_c, Mrs. Ballingall, 
Cookston, Turkrys.—l, Mrs. Barclay. 2, Lord J. F. G. Hallyburton. 


DISTRICT PRIZES. 

Dor«ines.—l, G.. Allan. 2,D. Gellatly. 8, Mrs. A. Bruce. 
2, Mrs. A. Bruce. 8, J. Sinclair, Drumkilbo. c, G. Allan. SpanisH.—l, Mrs. 
Anderson. 2 and 8, A. Shepherd, Meigle. Chickens.—l and Tea Service, D. 
Gellatly. 2and 8, Mrs. Anderson. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1 and 8, D. Gellatly. 
2, Miss A, Anderson. .Chickens.—l and Salyer, D. Gellatly. 2, Mrs. Lamond, 
Inverqueich. 3, J. Porter, jun. Ducks.—l, G. Allan. 2, G. Cuthill. 3, A. 
Bruce, Holl. Ducklings—1l and c, G. Cuthill. 2, Miss Kiddie. 8, Mrs. Kidd, 
Drumkilbo. CuicKkens.—l, Mrs. A. Bruce, Westhill. 2, W. Simpson. 3, G. 
Cuthill. c, J. Fraser, Meigle. 

Prezons.—1, 2, and 3, A. G. M‘Neil, Coupar Angus (Owls, Turbits, and 
Tumblers). 


Chickens.—1 and 


CITY COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY. 


On Thursday last, August 25th, the City Columbarian Society held 
its first show for the season at the Crown and Cushion Tayern, London 
Wall. The meeting was well attended by members and friends from 
Treland and Scotland, as well as from all parts of England, and great 
was the suspense of several who -vere eagerly watching every bird as it 
was put in the pen to catch the first glimpse. The birds shown were 
quite up to the average of quality for which this Society is celebrated, 
and several of them will be seen carrying off high honours at some of 
the leading shows when they get a little older. It isto be regretted that 
the committees of public shows do not offer prizes for young birds. I 
feel assured the entries would repay the prize money, and would be a 
very attractive feature.—J. F. 


BEE-KEEPING AT MANCHESTER IN 1870. 


‘Tue present season has been, as a whole, somewhat unfayour- 
able for bees in this neighbourhood. The honeydew so abun- 
dantly collected last year, made the honey very impure and 
rathor unhealthy. Owing to the long winter, cold spring, and 
impure honey, many hives were weak in numbers, in other 
words, had only a small population in March and April; in- 
deed, many weak hives of bees did not survive the cold spring 
months, and the strong hives of bees which outlived the severe 
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winter and spring did not swarm early. This year there were 
very few swarms in May. I hadonly one, all the rest were June 
swarms. Usually most of our stoeks swarm in May. Some 
seasons bees are loth to swarm even after they are ready; but 
this year all the hives that swarmed did so freely, many of 
them yielding second swarms. 

Notwithstanding the length of time without rain, very little 
honey was found in flowers this season, save during the first 
three weeks of June and this month (August). Still, swarms 
kept themselves, and needed but little feeding. During the 
fair month of July, and in the absence of olond or rain, hives 
generally became much lighter, breeding was discontinued, 
white drones were torn out of their cells and cast out, and 
drones were massacred. The drought and easterly winds con-: 
tinued to the loss and discouragement of bee-keepers. I had 
then upwards of 2,000,000 of my faithful and industrious ser- 
vants near starvation point. Their commissariat stores had to 
be thought of. A favourable balance sheet this year was but a 
remote idea, if not quite out of the question. Soon—very soon 
14 lbs. of sugar per day will be required to keep them alive; 
28 lbs. would do it better. A twig of heather jast bursting into 
blossom was sent from the moors. Well, heather is hardy, and 
not easily affected by weather. Perhaps it will yield honey 
while the wind is easterly. Let mo try my bees there? Away 
they go to grouseland about the end of July and beginning of 
August, fifteen hives at a time every two or three days. The 
bees began work at once, and before the last lot arrived the first 
one had gained in weight several pounds per hive. 

Yesterday (August 23rd) I went to see them, and, arriving 
about 11 a.st., I found them busy, and collecting honey rapidly. 
My May swarm, the best, was first uncovered and weighed; its 
weight was just 95 lbs., and its mother hive standing by its 
side was 82 lbs. Some swarms weighed 80lbs., some 70 lbs., 
some 60 lbs., and some 401lbs. At 3 p.m. the best swarm was 
again weighed, and found to be just 98 lbs., with many bees out 
at work. Some of the best hives have gained from 50 to 60 lbs. 
each during the last three weeks. Grand results !—a fair harvest 
of honey without a speck of impurity, a favourable balauce- 
sheot after all, and the lightest of the hives have ample stores 
for themselves if kept for stocks.—A. Perticrew. 


BEES BUILDING OUTSIDE THEIR HIVE. 


My bees this year seem to have behayed strangely. First, I 
have a common straw hive with a square box at the top, the 
whole enclosed in a wooden stand, for the sake of warmth and 
shelter in winter. In order to take the box of honey from the 
top of the hive, I opened the door of the outer case, and found 
that my bees had not only filled the small square box at the 
top of the hive which I was going to remove, but had also made 
large combs filled with honey outside the box, and on the top 
of the straw hive (inside the outer case), so that I had some 
difficulty in detaching the box of honey, which when emptied 
was put back again. The combs outside still remain, and the 
bees continue working. Secondly, Another straw hive, also 
inside a bee case, had a glass super put on, and over that a 
small straw hive to keep out the light, and on opening the 
door of the case I find likewise outside the glass super, and in- 
side the little straw hive (put on, asI said, to keep out the 
light), the bees are working combs. Is not this unusual ?— 
Cc 


[Bees when pressed for room will extend their combs in any 
direction, and sometimes take possession of the outer cases in- 
tended only for the protection of their hives. All such combs 
should now be removed, and those vortions which are available 
carefully preserved until next year, when they will be found 
useful either as guide combs or decoy combs for glasses and 
supers, and when, also, somewhat more care should be taken 
to afford the little labourers sufficient accommodation. ] 


THE BEE SEASON IN SCOTLAND. 


WE haye now arrived at nearly the close of the bee season 
of 1870. In Scotland it has, on the whole, been one of a very 
unsatisfactory character. A cold, dry, and ungenial spring 
succeeded a very protracted and unfavourable winter, in which, 
as I formerly remarked, many weak hives, otherwise well pro- 
visioned, succumbed. The weather at the commencement of 
summer was more propitious, and things began to look more 
hopeful, but notwithstanding a continuous track of apparently 
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fine weather, yet further progress was not so manifest as could 
be wished. As the season advanced this became even more 
evident by a want of activity among the bees, a deficiency of 
pollen and honey in the flowers, and a consequent falling-off 
in breeding and general advancement. How is this to be 
accounted for? No doubt the long prevalence of dry weather 
operated adversely on vegetation. I think these two past sea- 
sons furnish irrefragable evidence that very dry weather is not 
the best for bees. For the secretion and exudation of the 
nectar in flowers it is necessary that there be a certain quantity 
of moisture. . Warm weather and genial showers are the indis- 
pensable requisites for a thriving apiary, and hencs in many 
localities I have lately visited there is both a deficiency of 
swarms and flower honey. There are exceptions, no doubt, but 
I ascribe these to the circumstance that the fall of rain was 
very unequally distributed in Scotland—there beirg plenty in 
some parts of the country, and a scarcity in others. For my- 
self I have had very few natural swarms this summer, and very 
little flower honey in supers. It is, perhaps, yet too early to 
estimate the amount of honey collected at the heath. This, of 
course, is one of the best of honey-yielding plants, and con- 
sidering the luxuriance and abundance of the crop this 
season, and the splendid weather we have had during its 
blossom, I should expect the results to be good, unless, indeed, 
the long drought in summer has not also affected its honey- 
yielding qualities. In some cases, however, I know of hives 
haying during the past three weeks added from tbis source 
alone from 10 to 26 lbs. to their store. The heath-blossom 
is early this season, and will be all over, I expect, by the 
end of the month (August).—J. Lows. 


FEEDING BEES AND STRENGTHENING 
STOCKS. 


Frerpine or strengthening weak stocks bv giving cards of. 
honey from strong ones is generally delayed too long. The 
bee-keeper will find it a great saving of syrup or honey to feed 
early, as the bees will deposit far more of what they take 
up if fed just at the close or winding-up of the honey har- 
vest. In all localities where there is but little fall pasturage 
it would be well to feed in August, or at latest by the 1st of 
September. 

At this season most of the food given them will be deposited 
in the cells, and capped over the same as the honey brought 
in from the field, which prevents its becoming sour and unfit 
for winter use. And if stocks are to be strengthened, it dis- 
turbs the bees far less to do so while the weather is warm, 
and the bees will not consume so much of what is given them 
if it is given early, when they are gathering a little. Feeding 
or giving cards also stimulates to greater industry, and seems 
to encourage labour in the field, when given early, before all 
the flowers are gone. Let bee-keepers try it, and they will 
not feed late afterwards. As a rule, it does not pay to keep 
stocks. that require much feeding; still, many stocks with a 
very little early feeding would become good ones, and in such 
instances it pays to feed.—J. H. Tuomas (in Toronto Globe). 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Doremeé Cocx’s FEET SWOLLEN (E. B.).—The goodness—i.e., size of 
the Dorking cock, is probably the cause of his swollen feet. Forgetful of 
his weight, he has flown off some high place, and either bruised his feet 
or driven a gravel stone through the skin. In either case, as soon as the 
apparent callosity becomes red and inflamod, there is no cure. He may 
be used a little longer as a stock bird, by keeping him strictly on grass, 
but every step on gravel is an injury to him. This disease cannot always 
be prevented, but something is done in that way when the perches ina 
house are kept scrupulously within 2 feet of the ground, and nothing 
allowed in the place higher than can be used as a perch. 


BrauMa Cock’s Come (Blink Bonny).—The comb is not desirable, but 
we do not think it a serious fault. It would be so in a single comb. 


Comes or A Licut Branma Pootra Cock (R. P.).—The pea-comb is 
more esteemed than the single comb, and is a more valuable property if 
a yard is for sale. Vulture hocks, as we know from experience, show 
distinctly before the chickens are six weeks old. With us we condemn 
such at once to the kitchen, or we give them to friends to whom we owe 
some small obligation, and who boast that to them one fowl is as good as 
another. We have read of a country where all the people were hump- 
backed, and a stranger haying entered during divine service, the clergy- 
man prayed for the deformed man who had just entered. Soa friend to 
whom we gaye some vulture-hocked birds, and who bred from them, told 
us he had bred some nasty plain birds from them, and could not think 
they were pure. 

CRESTED BurF HEN WITH JONQUE CINNAMON Cock—Patrina LizARDs 
(Z. B.).—It will mainly depend upon how the Crested hen is bred. Ifshe 
be from a recent cross between a Cinramon and Crested bird not being 


Cinnamon, you will probably not get all Cinnamons, but some dirty. 
greens among them, or some broken Cinnamons—i.e., splashed birds. 
The greater proportion, however, will be Cinnamon, Crested and plain, 
Jonque and Mealy. It is perfectly right to pair a Golden Lizard cock 
with a Silver Lizard hen.—W. A. B. 


Wasps (4 Miserable Victim).—We have never found wasps do any 
serious injury to bees, and are, therefore, unable to prescribe a remedy 
from actual experience. The mouth of the hive should, of course, be at 
once contracted, and Mr. Taylor recommends laying a piece of barley- 
sugar across or just within the entrance so as greatly to narrow it 
“This, he says, ‘is so attractive to the bees, that they muster at the 
door in greater force than the wasps dare venture to assail. As fast as 
the fortification is devoured it ought to be renewed, and the out-generalled 
enemy will retire from a hopeless contest.” Last autumn an esteemed 
correspondent recommended carbolic acid as a means of repelling robber 
bees, and it may possibly be found to be equally efficacious in deterring 
wasps. His advice was as follows:—‘ Early in the merning, or soon 
as corsair bees [wasps] are on the raid, dip a feather in carbolic acid 
and wet the entrance of the assailed hive all round, pouring at the same 
time a few drops on the landing. Repeat the dose during the day as the 
odour passes off. If properly managed the inmates will remain at home 
ventilating, whilst not a single robber dare cross the threshold.” Fruit 
can only be preserved from wasps by covering it with gauze. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending August 30th. 


THERMOMETER. 
B A 
Dare. pamerr rg a Earth. — | wind. | Rain. 
Max. Max. | Min. | 1 ft. | 2ft. 
29.833 73 39 60 59 N.W. | .00 
29.866 71 42, 60 59 N.W. | .00 
29 853 70 83 62 59 N.W. | .00 
29.894 72 53 64 58 N.W. | 40 
29.457 73 46 60 58 S.W. | .00 
° 29.891 71 4S 59 58 N.W. | ‘00 
Tues. . 30 | 30.197 | 30.046 | 69 82 57 56 N.W. | .00 
Mean.. | 29.856 | 29.788 | 7.29 41.86 | 60.29 | 58.14} .. 0.40 


24,—Fine, cold wind; cloudy, but fine; clear and fine. 
25.—Very fine; exceedingly fine; clear and fine. 
26.—Fine and clear; cloudy, but fine; clear, starlight. 
27.—Very fine; exceedingly fine; heavy rain. 
28.—Drizzling rain ; boisterous; heavy clouds. 
29.—Very fine; fine but cloudy; clear and fine. 
80.—Clear and yery fine; cloudy ; clear and very fine. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Avcetst 81. 


WE have no material alteration to report,and the market continues 
well supplied. 


FRUIT. 
: 5B, d. gs. d s.d 8. & 
Apples....se-s.e« -tsieve 1 0 to2 0 | Mulberries............ lb. 0 9t00 0 
Apricots. -doz. 190 $8 O| Nectarines 20 8060 
Cherries... Ib. 06 10 00 i1%0 
Chestnuts. 00 00 20 10 0 
20 40 oo oa 
00 00 dessert... -doz 10 30 
10 4 O| Pine Apples eoseesib 26 5 0 
0 9 1 O| Plums..... $sieve 20 8 6 
0 9 1 O} Quinces.... ..doz. 00 00 
00 O 0O| Raspberries Ib. 06 106 
Grapes, Hothouse.... 1b. 2 0 5 O| Strawberries -Ib 00 00 
Lemons 0 160 10 0 16 G 
o ¢0 Onn 0 

VEGET. 

gd. s. d s.d 8. d@ 
0 Oto0 0| Leeks.. 0 4to0 0 
00 O 0} Lettuce .. 16 36 
4 0 6 0} Mushrooms 368 40 
0 0 O 0} Mustard & Cres' 02 00 
20 3830 i 40 60 
00 00 04 08 
00600 80 086 
0: 6270 (RY 
Capsicums 00 00 eeeene 00 00 
Carrots.... munch 0 4 0 8 | Potatoes.. 30 50 
Cauliflower. . -...d0zZ. 20 6 0 Kidney............d0. 4 0 6 0 
Celery... 520. ...-- bundle 1 6 2 0O/| Radishes..doz.bunches 0 0 0 0 
Coleworts..doz. bunches 8 0 6 0} Rhubarb.,........bundle 00 086 
Cucumbers ........each 0 6 1 0O| Savoys.-.....-......doz. 00 090 
pickling -doz. 2 0 4 0| Sea-kale.. «basket 0 0 0 0 
Endive.... -doz. 2 90 O 0} Shallots 21d 0 6 O86 
Fennel --bunch 0 8 0 0} Spinach.. «. bushel 8 0 0 0 
Garlic .--Ib. 0 8 O 0} Tomatoes -.doz. 10 18 
Herbs... - bunch 0 8 O 0} Turnips..........bunch 06 0 @ 
Horseradi bundle 8 0 6 0! VegetableMarrows..doz. 20 35 0 


POULTRY MARKET.—Avevusrt 81. 


Tue trade is positively nominal, fortunately the supply isnot large. 
None but low prices can be looked for for some time. Grouse are plen- 
tiful and good. 


8. d. 8. d. s. d 
Large Fowls.......... 2 6t0 3 0 | Grouse (young)..... 6 
Smaller ditto -20 26 igeonsS ..... 9 
Chickens .... 5b 1 9) Rabbits..... 165 
Ducks ........ -2 0 2 6] Wildditto . 8 2009 
Geese... -6 0 6 6] Hares ..... 0 3070 
TurkeyS csceseevesse. O O 0 0} Partridges ..........80 00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average Tempera- Rain in Sun Sun Moon Moon | Moon’s Clock | Day 
ontns Weel. SEPTEMBER 8—14, 1870. ture near London. |4o Be Rises Sets Rises. | Sets Age. saey ote 

Day. |Night.| Mean.| Days. § - h.| m. _h.| m. bh. |} Days. Mm. |B. 
8 | TH | Crystal Palace Florists’ Flower Show closes.) 69.4 | 48.0 | 58.7 19 25 af5 | 2 af6 | 29 af 6 | 13 a3 13 2 24 | 951 
9 F 9.1 | 48.1 | 58.5 19 25° 5) 27 6151 6/24 4 @ 2 45 | 252 
10 Ss Length of Day 12h. 58m. | 69.7 | 45.5 | 57.6 21 27° 5) 25 6) 11 7 | 35 5 15 8 5 | 253 
11 | Sun | 18 SunpAy aFTER TRINITY. 68.7 | 47.0 | 57.8 1 29 5|)22 6/28 7144 .6 16 3 26 | 254 
12 M 69.1 | 44.8 | 57.0 16 81 5) 20 6) 46 7|/52 6 17 Sy A255 
13 Tu 68.4 | 45.7 | 57.0 19 82 5/18 6) 5 8157 8 18 4 8 | 256 
14 | W_ | Nottingham Horticultural Show. 67.0 | 45.1 | 55.5 22 335/16 6|24 8/ 8 lo 19 4 29 | 257 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 68.8°, and Its night 


temperature 46.4°. 
1.27 inch. 


The greatest heat was 88°, on the 13th, 1865; and the lowest cold 28°, on the 12th, 1860. The greatest fall of rain was 


RAMBLES ABOUT CORBRIDGE. 
SANDHOE. 


WAS spending the vacation at Corbridge, an 


garden of Northumberland—an old village, 
nobody knows how old, with an old church, 
a grand old church, and an old stone bridge, 
very long, very narrow, and abominably dusty, 


old barrow and shovel, engaged in the ma- 
nure line of business. 
cannot say what the glass was standing at 


in the shade, but the cows were all standing up to their | 


knees in the river, illustrating the theory of perpetual 
motion with their tails. I sauntered down to the river- 
side to a small piece of what I thought was unenclosed 
waste ground. It looked like it, though there was an old 
broken rail fence on one side. I think Corbridge shoots 
its rubbish there when it has any to shoot. The old 


fence, a very shabby old fence, ran down almost to the | 


water's edge, or what would be the water's edge when 
the rains swelled the river, which now, with its gravelly 
bed laid bare through the long drought, was lazily creep- 
ing on towards the bridge, on which I could just see the 
old man’s head bobbing up and down above the parapet: 


he was evidently reaping a rich harvest of ammoniacal de- | 
The other side of the fence looking | 


posits that morning. 
rather more inviting, but not much, I stepped over the rail 
and sat down. I cannot say I was comtortable. There 
was not much grass, and my seat was hard; besides, I was 
pestered by the flies, impertinent, inquisitive flies, with 
a thirst for a knowledge, geographical and anatomical, of 
my epidermis. It was not by any means a pleasant spot, 


but such as it was I was not allowed to occupy it long. | 


A lad; who seemed half afraid or half ashamed (let us 
hope he was: he was a decent-looking lad) to deliver his 
message, came to me with an intimation that I was to “ go 
away, go away; it’s private property, private property,” 
and then he retreated ; and so did I in the face of a ‘‘ notice,” 
which I had not observed before, to the effect that if I 
were found trespassing on that ground, or drying my 
clothes on its fences, I should be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law. The launch of a paper ship with 
a dandelion mast, which I was under contract to complete 
for “ Jacky,’ was deferred to a more convenient season ; for 
which demurrage he suggested that the sum of 4d. would 
be an acceptable equivalent, to be invested in a donkey-ride. 
The donkey tariff in Corbridge is, with or without a saddle 
(which is always a side-saddle, difficult to put on, and apt 
to slip round, but very handy to hold on by), 4d. an hour; 
ditto with cart without springs, but plenty of straw, 6d. 
But what has this to do with Sandhoe? A good deal. 
The donkey took us to Sandhoe. I went rather against 
my inclination; I am certain he went contrary to his, 
though he was on the whole a well-behaved ass, not given 
to rubbing against walls or rolling in dusty roads. I would 
rather have been off among the grand old woods about 
Dilston than on terraced walks or among flower beds and 
No. 493.—Vou, XIX., New SERIES. 


old village on the Tyne, in the centre of the | 


with always the same old man on it with an | 


It was a hot day—lI | 


| ribbon borders. I wanted rather to get away from Nature 
| “with her haircut,” than to travel over hot dusty roads under 
a broiling July sun to see a specimen however beautiful. 
I was anxious to get away from the “noise and smoke of 
the clearings,” as my eldest boy, who is great in Indian 
story, has it. He carries colours and chalks (war-paint he 
calls them) in his pocket, and when we were in the woods 
was continually waylaying poor Jacky, and scalping him. 
Once he tried to make me a party to a horrible plot, pro- 
posing that I should let him touch me up with a bit of 
vermilion anda flannel blue-bag, and then rush in and 
carry his mamma into captivity, when he would give me 
| five minutes’ start and follow my trail, and when he had 
rescued her, would tie me to a tree, and show me how 
near he could come with his knife without hitting me. 

I shall never reach Sandhoe at this rate, which is just 
| what I thought toiling up the hillside that hot July day. 
| Once there, my only regret was that Thad deferred my visit 
so long, and that I had not more time at disposal to exa- 
mine all the beauties of the place. Sandhoe, the seat of 
Sir Rowland Stanley Errington, Bart., is most delightfully 
| placed on the hillside on the left or north bank of the 
| ‘Tyne, about midway between Hexham and Corbridge, 
| adjoining the lordly manor of Beanfront. The principal 
| entrance to the grounds is through a beautiful gateway 
| surmounted by a massive stone arch, but I entered this 
little paradise through a private door opening on a winding 
path, hedged in with Laurels of most luxuriant growth, 
| leading to what I may call Terrace No. 1, the arrangement 
of the grounds being a system of terraces, a plan necessi- 
tated by the nature of the site, and worked out in detail 
| by the head gardener, Mr. Marshall, with infinite skili. 

The first terrace was a Rose wall, which my attendant, 
an intelligent young Scotchman, informed me is 200 yards 
long, and I can only describe it as one continuous bower 
of Roses carpeted with velvet pile. The most striking 
feature in it is a series of festoons formed by connecting 
the uprights of some rustic work on either side with light 
chains both longitudinally and transversely, the whole being 
clothed with masses of lovely Roses. ‘Lhe coup dail is 
charming. 

An easy descent from this fairy palace leads to a beau- 
tiful sloping lawn stretching away in a bold circular sweep 
from the west-end of the house, which faces terrace No. 2, 
the terrace. The higher part of the lawn is scalloped its 
entire length with flower beds of elegant design, something 
like a series of inverted flewr-de-lis. Looking at them as 
they lie on the slope with the apex towards you, the outer 
row of plants next the grass, forming an edging to the bed, 
is Cerastium something-osum, then blue Lobelia and Golden 
Pyrethrum mixed, with the centre, or body of the bed, 
Calceolarias and scarlet Geraniums in each alternate scal- 
lop, while at the base of each stands either an Ivy-covered 
vase or an Irish Yew. I have never seen Ivy turned to 
such purposes as it is at Sandhoe. Some of the long 
slopes are of Ivy, and very effective they are. The west- 
end of the lawn is bounded by the woods of Beautront, 
consisting of fine specimens of Larch, Oak, Beech, and 
| Lime, with ornamental Pines and other Conifers on the 

No, 1145.—Vou, XLIV., OLD Serius. 
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margin. The grass itself was in excellent trim, and I was 
informed they used Green’s machine. I asked if they had 
seen the Archimedean, and produced the picture which gives 
Jacky so much anxiety as to how the man has broken the 
handle, but I fancied my attendant had some idea I was an 
agent fishing for an order, and was, therefore, not very com- 
municative on the subject of grass. 

The house faces terrace No. 2, and is in itself an object of 
great attraction to visitors, from the costly character of the 
internal decorations. In the front are several flower beds, in 
some of which Mrs. Pollock Geranium was growing in great 
perfection, the masses of richly-variegated foliage showing to 
great effect. The centre of the terrace, which is 254 yards long, 
and is being extended to about 600 yards, is occupied by a lawn 
with a ribbon border on each side; that to the south, or remote 
side, being edged with Flower of the Day Geranium, with rows 
-of Calceolarias and scarlet Geraniums, intermixed with a pretty 
ornamental Grass, and bounded by a Yew hedge—a low, living, 
green wall, alone worth going to see. At either end of the 
Jawn is an oval-shaped raised bed of four steps, the first con- 
sisting of a front of Ivy, carpeted with Calceolarias and Flower 
of the Day Geranium ; then more Ivy, and a floor of scarlets; 
next Ivy, and a surface of white; then Ivy again, crowned with 
dwarf white Dahlias. But the most pleasing feature on this 
beautiful terrace was the fragrance emitted from an inscription 
on a tablet built into an Ivy-covered wall supporting one of 
the upper slopes. 

“ Stranger, within these grounds, 
Whoe’er thou art, 
No limitation of thy freedom fear; 
Go where thou wilt, 
And when thou wilt, depart,” 
Since for thy pleasure all is ordered here. 
“R. S. EH.” 

Gt is needless to say whose initials are these, nor is it a matter 
of surprise to find the writer’s name uttered by the poor with 
blessings, as well it may be, connected as it is with unostenta- 
tious acts of practical Christian charity. I will just stay to 
remark that this little Eden is open from morning till night to 
all who choose to lift the latch of any of its gates. No fear of 
being told it is not convenient, or that the ‘‘ family” are at 
home, or of being warned off and told to ‘‘ go away, go away ; 
it’s private property, private property!” If the ‘ family” 
meet you, it will raise its hat if you be a lady, or bid you a 
hearty good-day and welcome if you bea gentleman; and then, 
if you be a true gentlewoman or gentleman, you will neither 
Jean over the Yew hedge or press it out of shape, nor splash 
about in the fish pond. I saw both done, and should have 
thought it no sin to pitch one offender over the hedge, and 
baptise the other. 

The slope from this terrace to the next is clothed with Ivy 
kept close to the ground, and a more effective foliage cannot 
‘be conceived. Along it runs what may either be called a Lime 
avenue or another Rose bower. The Lime trees are trained to 
very prettily-designed rusticwork, and are already assuming 
the characteristic form of the trelliswork, which will ultimately 
be removed. They form a beautiful leafy canopy overhead. 
The spaces between the trees are occupied with Roses, while 
here and there a straggling piece of Ivy from the slope has 
been allowed to add its share to the beauty of this shady re- 
treat. At the east end is a roomy summer-house, oval-shaped, 
with a roof of bark thatched with heather, containing rustic 
tables, chairs, and lounges. More slopes, more Ivy, more 
flowers, and we are on the lowest terrace, in the centre of which 
are a large circular basin and fountain. The Yew hedge, which 
forms the extreme south boundary of this walk, is 3 feet high, 
nd of the same width, clipped exactly square with astonish- 
ing accuracy. 

The view from this point is very fine. The Tyne is seen 
yunning eastward for some distance. To the west, at a short 
distance, lies the quaint little town of Hexham, the tower of 
the Abbey church standing out grandly above the surrounding 

‘buildings, which seem snugly nestled in among the trees at the 
~ foot of the hills, a little cloud of bluish smoke floating over, 
marking its site and apparent area. Almost in front, on the 
further side of the river, surrounded by its majestic woods, is 
seen the solitary tower of Dilston Castle, a grim memorial of 
the bygone glories of the Derwentwater family, while stretch- 
ing far beyond to the south lie the hills enclosing the valley of 
the Tyne. To the west is Corbridge with its church, not so 
,» pretentious, perhaps, as the more majestic pile at Hexham, but 
- replete with interest. We pass close under its shadow as we 
ceturn home. Just one word about this hoary old temple before 


I say good-bye to a day whose pleasures I shall long remember. 
Seeing the doors open one morning, and hearing the voices of 
the choristers, I entered, and found that it was the celebration 
of Divine service on the occasion of one of the festivals of the 
Church. Perhaps I was impelled by curiosity, for I had heard 
of the ritualistic services of Corbridge. What a blind thing 
is prejudice! I had been led by hearsay to expect to see 
nothing less than a cloven hoof peeping from beneath the 
cassock, but I could perceive nothing but the cross elevated 
with a majestic simplicity. The congregation was not large, 
as might easily be expected in a country village on a week day, 
but the service was most impressively rendered by the vicar, 
the Kev. Mr. Gipps, M.A. He kindly spent fully an hour, nay 
more, after service was over in pointing out to me every object 
of interest in the building, which has been only lately restored 
under his own immediate superintendence. A more enthusi- 
astic ecclesiastical antiquarian it has never been my pleasure 
to meet; and bringing to bear on the subject a scholarly mind, 
he invested every stone in the old church with a history of its 
own, converting old grey, time-eaten blocks by a touch of his 
magician’s wand into living testimonies of that undying faith 
which our forefathers handed down to us. It was plainly to 
be seen, too, how the desolating effects of war had visited the 
sacred building. Here in one corner of the noble tower are 
unmistakeable evidences of the troopers in the border warfare, 
or in the bloody wars of the Roses, having bivouacked under 
its shelter, and in another are the marks where they sharpened 
their pikes upon its corner stones, while the effects of fire are 
observable everywhere. I said it was an old church, a very old 
church, nobody knows how old, and so it is.— W. A. Buaxsron. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN 1870. 
(Continued from page 148.) 
. Iy continuing my remarks on bedding Geraniums, I come 
next to the reds, as Mrs. Laing, King of the Nosegays, and 
Rebecca. 

Mrs. Laing is very dwarf and free-flowering, and is a very 
useful sort, as it seems to stand weather well; the colour is 
rather dull. King of the Nosegays has a very fine truss, and is 
of good habit; it is a bright shade of red, and deserves a trial 
everywhere. 

Rebecca, though free-flowering, has run to seed with me very 
much this year, and I have heard the same complaint from 
others. Itis one of the very best, however, for pot culture for 
winter blooming. 

I will next take the cerise-coloured, as Violet Hill, Duchess, 
Amy Hogg, Dr. Hogg, Arthur Pearson, &c. 

Violet Hill is still my type of the best bedding Geranium 
I have ever seen. It only requires good treatment to remain 
in full beauty all the summer months. It is very compact and 
dwarf, branches naturally, and is one of the freest bloomers 
both as a bedder and a pot plant I have ever seen. It is not 
much in nurserymen’s hands, because it requires time to pro- 
pagate a stock of it, and in some gardens it has been discarded 
because it has not groyn enough, but it will well repay any 
extra care in saving all old plants, and liberally manuring the 
beds before planting; for however freely it may be made to 
grow, it will always blossom as freely. 

Duchess is a good sort for a back row, and it did well this 
dry summer in Gloucestershire, but it is too coarse most sea- 
sons. It is another gcod sort for winter blooming. 

Amy Hogg is too well known to require much comment. I 
still think it too long in the footstalk. Arthur Pearson is very 
like Amy Hogg, with rather a rounder flower, and stronger foot- 
stalk. 

Dr. Hogg is a decided improvement on Amy Hogg—a very 
bright telling colour without being gaudy, and a free bloomer. 
It is rather apt to run to seed, but this has been too much the 
case with most Geraniums this year. It makes a beautiful 
pot plant, and is one of the freest bloomers of any in the winter. 
It is altogether a very valuable variety. 

Comte de Morny is one of the best Zonals, as it has naturally 
a branching babit; its colour is more pink than Amy Hogg, 
and it is decidedly the best bedder I know in that colour. 

Roi d’Italie and Glorious are much about the same shade of 
colour, cerise with an orange shade. Roi d’Italie has fine in- 
dividual flowers but small trusses, and does not stand weather 
well. Glorious has done well this year. 

Indian Yellow has a very peculiar shade of colour, is one of 
\ the freest-blooming Geraniums of any, and is always worth 
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growing as a contrast to other colours. It stands sun and rain 
better than almost any variety I know. 

I have only tried two orange-coloured Geraniums this year— 
viz., Orange Nosegay and Grace Holmes. The latter is, in my 
Opinion, a great acquisition, very dwarf and free-blooming, and 

will, like Violet Hill, stand good treatment, when it will flower 

freely without growing coarse. Orange Nosegay is of a good 
colour, but too small in the truss, and does not bloom freely 
enough. 

We next come to the pink and rose section. 

Of these Rose Rendatler is facile princeps with me, and has 
proved itself the best for four years. On some soils it is coarse ; 
here both old plants and young bloom freely, and stand the 
weather well. Its fault, which it has in common with all 
pinks, is its tendency to run to seed. 

Ne Plus Ultra is a very fine shade of pink with a good truss 
of flowers. I do not think, however, it blooms freely enough. 

Blue Bell is too coarse with me, but it is a different shade 
of colour—a lilac pink—has a handsome truss of bloom, and I 
shall certainly try it again, as I think for the sake of variety, 
and to prevent monotony, one cannot have too many different 
shades of colour. 

Pink Perfection is a fairly good sort. Pink Stella does not 
bloom enough, and after three years’ trial I shall discard it. 

Countess of Rosslyn, which I had not enough of for a separate 
bed, and which [ planted in a mixed bed, is a promising sort, 
with a dwarf habit, but more lilac than rose. 

Christine Nusegay has also a nice dwarf habit with a soft 
light shade of pink, bat hardly blooms freely enough, and is 
too stiff in the growth. 

Gloire de Corbenay was the only salmon-coloured Geranium 
I bedded this year, and it has done better than any salmon I 
ever tried before, having had to discard Eugénie Mezard, 
Francois Desbois, Madame Rudersdorff, and others. I shall 
certainly try it again, and I think it will succeed. 

All the whites I have ever tried have turned to a dirty pink 
in the sun, but they have all been so like their prototype, 
Madame Vaucher, as for all practical purposes to be identical ; 
but one which was sent me on trial by Mr. C. Turner has kept 
its colour well, is of quite a different habit, and seems to me 
most promising, and I intend to give it a good trial next year. 

Another good dwarf white which has kept its colour was kindly 
sent me as a present by Mr. Aldred, and will, I think, bed well. 

I will defer my notes on the Bicolors, Tricolors, and Varie- 
gated sorts till another time. I would only conclude now by 
saying, if I had to choose twelve (not counting newer sorts), 
one of each colour, I should take the following :—Waltham 
Seedling, Bayard, Cybister, Grand Duke, Violet Hill, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Dr. Hogg, Indian Yellow, Grace Holmes, Gloire 
de Corbenay, Rose Rendatler, and The Bride. I have included 
the latter though a new one, as I do not know any white of 
the Madame Vaucher type worth growing. I can also un- 
hesitatingly recommend Vesta, Lady C. Grosvenor, Douglas 
Pearson, Thomas Speed, William Thomson, Lady Hawley, Lady 
Kirkland, and Stanstead Rival. 

Since writing the above notes we have had heavy rain, 0.92 
inch in one night, and the sorts which have stood it best are 
Waltham Seedling, Bayard, Violet Hill, and Indian Yellow.— 
C. P. Pracu. 


BUSH VINES IN POTS. 


Mr. Pearson’s account of the pot Vines at Chatsworth hag 
much interested me; perhaps some of your readers may like 
to know what may be done with pot Vines grown as bushes 
about 5 feet high, including the pot. I have ten pot Vines 
fruiting in 13-inch pots on a raised border in a cold vinery, 
the roof being covered with border Vines; they are two years 
old, and no fruit was taken from them last year, which may 
account for their fruitfulness this year. 

In November last they were pruned according to Mr. Rivers’s 
directions. The earth 4 inches down the pots was taken out, 
all roots springing from the stem cut off to an inch in length, 
and the vacant space filled with fresh earth (clayey loam), and 
plenty of half-inch bones, well rammed down. Nothing was 

~ done in the way of painting the stems. The pots were then 
Jaid on their sides on a south-east border, a little earth was 
thrown up round them, and the Vines bore 13° of frost without 
injury. In the middle of February they were set in their 
places; all buds were allowed to break, and stopped at one 
~ joint beyond the bunch of bloom. As soon as the berries were 


horse droppings in equal quantities, a second edition of the 
same when the berries began the second swelling, plentiful 
supplies of tepid water throughout, and liquid manure of 
sheep droppings, @ la Pearson, twice a-week until colour ap- 
peared. A good crop has been the reward of the trouble which, 
the watering and general treatment entail. Two Black Ham- 
burghs have five bunches each, Black Frontignan three, Sweet- 
water nine, Black Bordeaux ten, Frankenthal four, Muscat of 
Alexandria seven, Muscat St. Laurent six, Royal Muscadine 
seven, and a Black Hamburgh, grown through a 6-inch pot, 
bears six bunches. The last-named Vine has now two sets of 
roots, the lower in a 13-inch pot, the upper in a 6-inch pot, 
and when the Grapes are ripe, by dividing the stem between 
the two pots I hope to have a-handsome ornament for the 
sideboard. 

I may add, that the Muscat St. Laurent, which Mr. Pearson: 
describes, or abuses, as a ‘‘ worthless little early Grape, with an 
objectionable Muscat flavour,” has with me large bunches and 
fine oval berries of a yellowish-green colour. I have not cut 
any, so can say nothing about the flavour, but it is worth 
something to look at.—V. W. Poruam, Portreath, Cornwall. 


BEET FOR A FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ar page 143 I saw an article on Beet for decorative purposes, 
and I fully agree with your correspondent that Beet is certainly. 
out of place anywhere but in the kitchen garden. This year I» 
purchased seed of a well-known firm, and when ready I planted 
out in the flower border in places where I should otherwise 
have put Coleus had I not heard the Beet so highly spoken of. 
I have been thoroughly disappointed with the result of my 
experiment, for, instead of separating the lines of colour as I 
had intended, the Beet has simply overgrown everything, not- 
withstanding the bushels of leaves that have been cut off. 
Some of the leaves are now 30 inches high instead of about 
12 inches, the height those in my kitchen garden usually attain. 
Now I want cuttings of Tom Thumb Geraniums and Calceo- 
larias, which plants the Beet divides, but positively have none. 
My only apparent resource is tu cut down the wretched Beet 
(which I intend doing next week), that my legitimate bedding ~ 
plants may grow more freely.—H. Gaisrorp Gorro. 


NOTES ON POTATOES, CUCUMBERS, AND: 
ROSES. 


I MENTIONED in my last that I had here (Somerset), planted: 
several varieties of Potatoes in rows on the same piece of ground, 
using to each row 1 1b. of seed cut in sets. The following were 
the kinds—Harly Rose, Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, Bresee’s King 
of the Harlies, Carter’s Queen of Potatoes, Carter’s Ashtop 
Fluke, Rivers’s Royal, Sutton’s Racehorse, and Kelway’s Non- 
pareil. Rivers’s Royal, Climax, Nonpareil, and Early Rose 
were up a little before the rest. They all met with that severe 
frost which was so general, and I looked out one morning to 
find them all as black as a coal. I thought to myself, Here is 
an end to my trial and my prize seed; but they came round, 
and I give the result. The first 1 dug was Climax, and well: 
pleased was I to find that my 1 lb. had produced 17 lbs. of 
fine, large, good-looking tubers. I must add that at least one- 
third of the sets of this variety were quite killed by the frost 5. 
it seems to be the most delicate of all. Of Bresee’s Prolific I 
had 29 lbs.; King of the Earlies, 25 lbs.; Kelway’s Nonpareil, 
27 lbs.; Carter’s Queen of Potatoes, 10 lbs.; Ashtop Fluke, 
9 Ibs. ; Rivers’s Royal, 11 lbs.; and Sutton’s Racehorse, 7 Ibs. ;.. 
but when I came to Early Rose I could scarcely believe my 
eyes when I found that I had 52 Ibs. of enormous tubers with - 
scarcely a small one amongst them. I was prepared to receive 
the Yankee character of this Potato with one or two large- 
‘ orains of salt,’’ but the result has surprised me beyond mea- 
sure. In my whole stock of twenty-four varieties I give the: 
palm, taking all qualities into consideration, to Harly Rose. 
and Nonpareil. 

My Roses this year, as a whole, have been good. I have had 
splendid blooms on Alfred Colomb, Xavier Olibo, Baroness de 
Rothschild, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Marguerite de St. 
Amand, La France, Christine Nilsson, and Pierre Notting. 
Duke of Edinburgh, Edward Morren, Clémence Raoux, and 
Lord Macaulay, with some of the other dark Perpetuals, have 
been so infested with mildew that as yet my blooms have been 
indifferent. Ihave grown very fond of Archiméde, Monsieur 


set they had a plentiful top-dressing of malt screenings and} Furtado, Moiret, and Fortune’s New Yellow, among Teas. 2 
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shall expect to show some good examples of them this 
autumn. 

I have this year had a beautiful show with Arab and Egyptian 
Queen, among Golden Geraniums. I much prefer the Bicolors 
to the Tricolors, fora show en masse; they seem to me to make 
a far brighter bed. 

I have tried a great many different Cucumbers during the 
last year. Two plants of Carier’s Champion were placed in my 
frame, heated with hot-water pipes, the last week in October, 
and I cut fruit from them up to May, when I wanted my frame 
for Melon plants, so cleared them out. Ihad the pleasure of 
giving away seven Cucumbers for Christmas-day, and during 
the whole winter I never was in want of that useful fruit.— 
Srirr Sort. 

P.S.—I should have said that I tried Paterson’s Bovinia, 
with the rest of the Potatoes; Ihad literally nothing but haulm 
for my pains. 


NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES. 


“Doctor Hoae (Bradley).—Very large, handsome, rich, a 
great bearer, and of very healthy growth. Perfection.” Having 
grown this Strawberry for the last three years, I can endorse 
the above description as given in the catalogue of Mrs. Nichol- 
son, of Yarm, for 1868—69. 

The soil of this garden is not one favourable to the Straw- 
berry, being of a light character, of no great depth, and resting 
upon what we in Derbyshire calla ‘‘ ratchelly ” bottom—that 
is, a substratum of loose stones, and inert, hungry sandy 
matter, which probably in its turn rests upon the rock, asa 
solid floor of gritstone rock crops out some 50 yards from the 
south-western corner of the kitchen garden wall, and at no 
great depth from its level. 


grow nor bear satisfactorily here, and consequently the variety 
ceased to be grown, along with some others which at different 
times have shared the same fate, such as Old Pine, Filbert 
Pine, Oscar, Carolina Superba, Crimson Queen, Rivers’s Eliza, 
Kimberley, &e. Out of a somewhat large number of varieties, 


I three years ago reduced my principal stock to three—viz., Dr. | 


Hogg, La Constante, and Sir Joseph Paxton, with smaller 
quantities of Sir Harry, an excellent Strawberry, Elton Pine for 
late crop, and Black Prince, which is still a useful early kind. I 
have for trial next year, and awaiting the trenching of a piece 
of ground for their reception, runners of Lucas, Vicomtesse 
Héricart de Thury, Mr. Radelyfie, President, Cockscomb, and 
John Powell nicely established in small pots. Iam afraid I 
shall not greatly improve on my three favourites as given 
above, or notably on the first-named and subject of my text, 
Dr. Hogg, though I suppose that it has in Mr. Radelyfie a 
formidable rival for honours in this class. I must say, how- 
ever, as an honest chronicler of facts, that Sir Joseph Paxton 
(for the first time with me) has this season been affected with 
mildew to a serious extent. Iam afraid there must be some 
hereditary predisposition to that disease on the part of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, as I see Mr. Douglas reports the same at page 
140. I see at page 121 that John Powell is placed in the 
index expurgatorius. 

I find that in this soil it is very undesirable practice to fruit 
the same plants more than three years, but by securing runners 
early, and layering them in pots, I obtain well-established 
plants that produce a fair quota of fruit the first year of fruit- 
ing ; the second year the fruit will be both fine and abundant ; 
and probably the third year there may be an abundant crop, 
but the fruit will be very sensibly less in size. Iam not cer- 
tain but that, if ground and time were plentiful, it would not 
be better to take but two crops off the same plants. On soils 
more congenial to the plant, the necessity for a constant mi- 
gration of the Strawberry quarter may be less. To all cultiva- 
tors of light-land gardens I would say, in the present state 
of my experience with reference to the different varieties of 
Strawberries, commend me to Dr. Hogg.—W. Hunson, Chase 
Cliffe, Derby. 


THE COMMON BERBERRY. 


In most shrubberies which have been established for any 
length of time will be found a plant of this in the background, 
cut and hacked as if its presence there were only tolerated as 
a nuisance, yet the wild Berberry, when grown to perfection, is 
one of the most handsome of our deciduous shrubs, especially 
when covered with ripe fruit. Some years ago I was forcibly 
struck with this on visiting Drumlanrig Castle, the princely 


I found some years ago that that | 
type of a good Strawberry, the British Queen, would neither | 


seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, in Dumfriesshire, where single 
specimens of this shrub were dotted about amongst Spruce 
Firs and other Conifers on the more distant parts of the lawn. 
Instead of the miserable, one-sided, half-cut-away objects we 
often meet with in a mixed shrubbery, there were single speci- 
mens of conical shape loaded with the ripening fruit, and look- 
ing, when seen from a distance, like so many huge Fuchsia 
bushes, differing widely from the miserable objects we often 
see struggling for an existence amongst plants of more robust 
growth. Despite the cutting it experienced on account of its 
medical virtues, it still struggled on, but at Drumlanrig it was 
allin its glory. Whether the rainy climate, or the soil par- 
taking of the Scottish Highland character, was more fayour- 
able to it than other lowland parts I cannot say, but cer- 
tainly the plants which I saw there in the early part of Sep- 
tember were models of beauty, and I believe had received very 
little, if any, pruning. The handsome fruit of the wild Ber- 
berry certainly entitles it to more attention than Berberis 
dulcis and some similar species; for although these flower 
pretty well, they bear but little fruit, and very often none at 
all; while the wild Berberry is as prolific as a Currant or any 
other fruit.—J. Rogson. 


GROWING ZONAL GERANIUMS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


Years ago, when one saw in a schedule of prizes a class for 
three, or four, or six ‘‘ Scarlet Geraniums,” the intending ex- 
hibitor had no difficulty in understanding what was required, 
for at that time the number of varieties was limited to those 
having more or less of this shade of colour in the flowers. 
Then, when with an increase of varieties came some having 
flowers with quite pale colours, the limitation of ‘‘Scariet 
Geraniums,” though always widely interpreted as inclusive of 
a certain class rather than of a certain shade of colour, was 
felt to be somewhat absurd; and in time that gave place to 
‘‘ Zonal Pelargoniums,” the former again widely interpreted 
as taking-in all that section known as ‘Scarlet Geraniums,” 
though having flowers of various hues and leaves destitute of 
the zone common to many of them. A better botanical know- 
ledge also led to the substitution of the generic term Pelar- 
gonium for Geranium. A wonderful improvement has gone on 
in these plants during the past twenty years; and tracing 


| forwards from the circle of bright colour in the flowers of the 


well-known Tom Thumb, it has been seen to change, like a 
chromatrope, into a wondrous variety of shades of colour and 
types of flowers, that now form at summer and autumn ex- 
hibitions some of their brightest and most effective features. 
The general term ‘‘ scarlet,” still found in some schedules of 
prizes, has become a misnomer. We are no longer confined 
to that sole colour, but have a range from. the purest white, as 
found in Parity, to the deep crimson scarlet of Sambo. Thus 
it is easy and possible to stage, in a collection of six, nine, or 
twelve plants, as many shades of colour; and there is not a 
good variety in cultivation at the present day of which a well- 
crown plant does not constitute a striking and beautiful object. 
But classes and varieties have developed as well as colours; 
and the Zonal Pelargonium, swelling into importance with its 
high-sounding name, has assumed double forms that bid fair 
to become formidable rivals to the single varieties, either for 
exhibition or for decorative purposes. It is true the range of 
colour in the flowers is as yet somewhat restricted; but that 
is a drawback that probably will not long exist, whilst it is 
also largely compensated for by the more permanent character 
of the flowers, which retain their petals and consequent use- 
fulness for a much longer period. The Nosegay section has 
usually a separate class also allotted to it, because it differs in 
its general features somewhat distinctly from the original 
Zonal kinds; but later varieties have exhibited such an ap- 
proximation in the form of the pip to that of the best of the 
Zonal section, whilst retaining all the Nosegay freedom of 
growth and floriferous character of truss, that we may naturally 
look by-and-by to such a fusion of the two divisions as shall 
result in one improved type that will swallow up the dis- 
tinction, but leave us, nevertheless, a section perfect in beauty 
and in form, and possessing all those features that make the 
Nosegays so popular both for bedding and pot-culture. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to state at the outset that 
there is no exhibition plant that appears more to dislike train- 
ing, or less to require a formal severity of shape, than the 


I Pelargonium ; and yet, in spite of these facts, there are to be 
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found plenty of judges ready and willing to make leading awards 
to plants that have been subjected to a degree of training and 
torture that would be ridiculous were it not that it is almost 
disgusting in appearance. Who that has visited metropolitan 
shows is not familiar with those flattened surfaces bearing a 
resemblance to giant floral Mushrooms? or, if you like, flower 
beds upon wire? What a miserable parody on plants do these 
things present, tortured and twisted out of natural form, devoid 
of all grace and beauty! They add another instance of the 
fitness of the saying, ‘‘that Nature gave us form and outline, 
and humanity alone are its despoilers.” 

As a reverse to this, I have lately seen staged for competition 
at a provincial show a lot of pillar-trained plants, from 4 to 
6 feet in height, certainly fairly flowered, but, nevertheless, 
looking so ungainly as to merit ridicule rather than praise. 
Unfortunately against them there was no competition, other- 
wise I should have viewed with some interest the awards of 
the judges, as, in spite of size and flower, I could not conceive 
that any sensible men would have placed these statuesque 
abortions before well and naturally-grown specimens. As a 


mode of training to obtain plenty of bloom the pillar plant | 


may be very useful, but for exhibition it only deserves dis- 
qualification. 

My specimens have usually been prepared for autumn ex- 
hibition—say in the beginning of September; and having this in 
view, I get some cuttings and put them in early in the previous 
year, and when well rooted, potted-up into 48's to stand the 
winter, giving the shoots their first stopping. In an ordinary 
greenhouse these plants will not make much growth during 
the winter, but by the beginning of April will be ready fora 
shift into 32’s, giving any robust shoots another pinching. 


Plenty of air and light are necessary now to maintain robust | 


short-jointed growth, and by the time the pots are well filled 
with roots the ¢old weather will have passed away, and the 
external air may be safely trusted. To save much needless 
labour, a shift should now be made into the blooming-pots 
(No. 12 is a good size for that purpose); and as tho plants 
are to remain in these for a long time, a really good compost 
should be used, nothing being better than yellow loam, well- 


rotted manure, especially cow dung, and a fair mixture of | 


sand. I find it desirable to pot firmly, otherwise the soil will 
settle very much by the autumn, and, therefore, it is better to 
make it all the firmer at the first. When the plants are thus 
potted, and especially potted low down, an open situation in 
the garden is selected that is convenient for watering. A good, 
hard, and level bottom should be secured, or, if soft beneath, 
pieces of slate should be used to place the pots upon, to exclude 
the worms. Here the plants should be placed at proper dis- 
tances from each other to admit of growth without crowding, 
and then filled-in all round to the brim of the pots with ashes 
or some other good plunging material, so that the roots are 
thus protected from the force of the sun’s rays, and consequent 
drought and exhaustion. The bedding Pelargonium can bear 
almost any amount of solar heat with impunity, if its roots are 
kept moist and cool. As I usually put my plants in the open 
air at the end of May, and get them under glass from a week 
to ten days only before showing, they thus get about three 
months of thorough exposure to the weather, and are as dwarf 
and short-jointed as could possibly be wished. Of course, the 
process of stopping has not been neglected, but rather has 
been maintained with constant regularity, every strong shoot 
having its extremity nipped out as fast as it had made three 
or four joints, care being taken also to encourage the centre 
growth, so as to secure a somewhat rounded form. An oc- 
casional turning round of the plants will also facilitate the pro- 
duction of a good shape. Pinching out all points and flower- 
buds is rigidly continued until within one month of the time 
of showing, when the process is discontinued, and the plants 
are allowed to grow away as freely as they please. 

As a result of all this careful attention and exposure, the 
grower will find that he has a lot of robust, dwarf, bushy plants, 
that will now commence to throw up a mass of flower weil 
above the foliage, that will, when expanded, need but the 
finish of a week or so under glass to make them perfect speci- 
mens. There are no yellow or discoloured leaves to be seen, 
all is fresh and vigorous; and the plants, after they have 
brought the highest honours at the show, will, with a little 
attention, make a greenhouse or conservatory look very gay 
indeed nearly up to Christmas. 

The Zonal Pelargonium is naturally a gross feeder, and will 
take up an abundance of strong diet. The use of such ma- 
terial, however, to plants in the open grcund would have a 
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most undesirable tendency. This objection does not exist in 
the case of pot plants, as the roots, being confined within a 
contracted space, are necessarily subject to different conditions, 
and need stimulants to maintain that free growth so essential 
to the production of good specimens. Any application of 
liquid manure is scarcely needed until the flowering pots have 
become filled with a mass of roots; but when such is the case 
—and that would probably result in about six weeks from 
potting—then a watering of a weak mixture twice a-week is 
desirable; and this dose may be increased in strength when 
the bloom is allowed to come up, as the claim on the resources 
of the plants will be proportionately increased. Horse drop- 
pings well soaked in water usually make good liquid manure, 
and even stronger stuff than that may be used, such as guano 
water, drainings from cow sheds, and even from the closet 
cesspool, as I have used this latter during the past summerin 
the proportion of one bucketful to about five of water withthe 
best results. Amateur growers, especially, may take my word 
for it that they will secure better specimen plants in moderate- 
sized pots with a free use of liquid manure than they can 
obtain in large pots under avy conditions, besides the credit of 
having produced as good or even better results in small pots 
than their fellow-competitors have realised in large ones. 
Readers will have observed that I have not proposed the 
tying down or pegging of the plants in any way, and I say cer- 
tainly not, as all these processes are to me highly objectionable. 
I strongly contend that it should be the object and purpose of 
all exhibitors to produce specimen plants that have been as 


| little as possible subjected to training with ties or sticks in any 


shape or fashion. Especially does this apply to the Zonal 
Pelargonium, as training of any description other than that 
inducsd by stopping is both unuecessary and absurd. I have 
now ready for show a fine lot of dwarf compact plants, with 
close rounded heads, each about 24 inches in diameter, and 
which will be larger still in a few weeks hence. Flower stems 
are being thrown up all over them, and I have every reason to 
be satisfied with the prospect. 

The treatment that is here so strongly recommended for the 
Zonal section bears with equal force to the growth of the Nose- 
gays, with the exception that some of the latter require less 
pinching, otherwise I make no distinction as to treatment. The 
double Pelargoniums are now rapidly becoming popular, and 
have become at many shows a class of themselves; and ex- 
ceedingly attractive they are when well-grown specimens. 
With these pinching must be performed with rather more 
moderation, but should still be carefully attended to, otherwise 
the plants will soon become leggy. If well looked after and 
grown as herein described, plants as dwarf and compact, and 
almost as free of flower as the single varieties, can easily be 
produced. 

I shall conclude with a list of twelve good show Zonals, the 
same number of Nosegays, and six double-flowering Pelargo- 
niums, all of which will well repay good cultivation. 


ZONALS. 
Purity. Sambo. Highgate Rival. 
Clipper. William Underwood. Madame Madeleine. 
Rosabella. Beauté de Suresnes. Dr. Lindley. 
Excellent. Lord Derby. Madame Werle. 

NOSEGAYS. 

Grand Duke. Celestial. Dr. Hogg. 
Violet Hill Nosegay. | International. Triomphe de Stella. 
Chilwell Beauty. Eclat. Pink Globe. 
Gathorne Hardy. Emmeline. Mrs. Laing, 


DOUBLE-FLOWERING 
Wilhelm Pfitzer. Andrew Henderson. 
Gloire de Nancy. Victor Lemoine. 


—Exarpitor (in The Gardener). 


Madame Lemoine. 
Marie Lemoine. 


OSBORNS’ SELECT RED BERET, aris DELL’S 
BERT. 


Your number of August 25th contains an article on the so- 
called Dell’s Beet, justly praising it for its decorative qualities, 
and expressing some doubts as to its retaining for any length 
of time the same character. Now on this point we can speak 
from experience. Nearly twenty years ago we had this same 
Beet from Mr. Bogue, the intelligent gardener at Gorhambury, 
near St. Albans (under whom Mr. Dell once acted as foreman), 
and distributed it under the simple name of ‘‘ Fine Dwarf Red 
Beet,’ until the year 1866, when it became spoken of as a 
very useful decorative plant, and to prevent confusion, with 
Mr. Bogue’s consent, we affixed our name to it, and have con- 
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tinued to grow it extensively for seed at our Sunbury nursery, 
where a large quarter may now be seen as true to character ag 
when it was first sent out, and admired by everyone who sees it, 
for its decorative effect.—Ostorn & Sons, Fulham Nursery, S.W. 


METROPOLITAN FLORAL SOCIETY'S FIRST 
SHOW. 


SEPTEMBER 6TH, 7TH, AND STH. 
2 ? 


An autumn show of florists’ flowers—a show which would bring 
together at one time the early autumn flowers from a number of exhi- 
bitors in all parts of the country, has been a long-felt want among 
florists. The Crystal Palace Antumn Show was given up some years 
ago, because it did not pay, and the subjects of exhibition at that 
show were mainly flowers of the description just referred to and fruit. 
Since then there has been a blank, which has only been to some extent 
filled by the Floral Committee meetings at Kensington, but it was 


felt that larger prizes should be offered to bring competitors from a» 


distance and in sufficient numbers to create an autumn exhibition 
equal to those held at the Crystal Palace some years ago, and which 
would be worthy of English florists. The Rey. H. H. Dombrain con- 
ceived some time ago the happy idea of resuscitating an autumn 
show at the Palace, he was supported with great spirit, and the result 
has been a complete success, for the show, which opened on Tuesday 
and will close this evening, is better than most of its predecessors at 
the same season at the Palace, there being, as we are given to under- 
stand, fully double the number of entries. Of the quality it is im- 
~possible to speak too highly—the Dahlias with but few exceptions are 
equal to those produced in the best of seasons, and in some stands 
even better than in more favourable years. The Gladioli are ex- 

- cellent, Hollyhocks good, and Roses good for the time of year. The 
Society may therefore be congratulated on the success of this their 
first exhibition, and it only wants a little more encouragement, and 
that encouragement we are convinced will be given, to render its 
exhibitions permanent. Now that one part of the Autumn Show at 
the Palace has been renewed, would it not be desirable to make an 
effort to restore the other—fruit ? 

In the class for forty-eight Show Dahlias, Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, 
is first with splendid blooms of Jobn Kirby, Queen of Beauties, Vice- 
President, Annie Neville, Gazelle, Lightring, Flag of Truce, Heroine, 
Amy Creed, James Cocker, Mary Keynes, Octoroon, Princess of 
Prussia, Miss Henshaw, William Lucas, Mrs. Eckford, very beautiful, 
Mrs. Thornhill, Flora Wyatt, Yellow Boy, Toison d’Or, Matilda, Mr. 
Dix, Lady Jane Ellis, Sir Greville Smyth, Lady of the Lake, James 
Backhouse, Golden Drop, Hon. Miss Herbert, Lilac Queen, Victory, 
Mrs. Bunn, James Hunter, Julia Wyatt, John Harrison, Mrs. Boston, 
Incomparable, Lady Gladys Herbert, King of Primroses, Emperor, 
Netty Buckle, Memorial, Jenny Austin, George White, Earl of Pem- 
broke, Leah, splendid, and Norfolk Hero. Mr. H. May, of Bedale, 
is second with an excellent stand ; John Dunnington, Baron Taunton, 
Memorial, High Sheriff, and Miss Henshaw being remarkably fine ; 
while Mr. J. Harrison, of Darlington, and Mr. G. Edwards, of 
York, are respectively third and fourth, each having fine-sized, sym- 

. metrical blooms. Messrs. Kimberley; Milner, of Bradford ; Draycott, 
of Humberstone; and Mr. Searle, of Sevenoaks, also exhibit good 
stands. 

The best thirty-six come from Messrs. Draycott, who are first with 
a very even and fine set of blooms, consisting of Gazelle, Lady Jane 
Ellis, Norfolk Hero, Heroine, Lord Derby, Criterion, Volunteer, 
Annie Neyille, John Dunnington, James Hunter, Blushing Fifteen, 
Julia Wyatt, Memorial, Princess of Wales, Mr. Dix, very fine, Firefly, 
Lilac Queen, Leah, Flag of Truce, Vice-President, Triomphe de Pecq, 
John Kirby, Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, Miss Henshaw, British Triumph, 
Yellow Perfection, Eclipse, Mrs. Thornhill, Mrs. Boston, James 
Bennett, Juno, Lord Palmerston, Lady G. Herbert, George Brown, 
King of Primroses, and Sir G. Smythe. Mr. May, of Bedale, is 
second, and Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, is third, each with fine blooms, 
Mr. Harrison, of Darlington, being fourth. 

The best twenty-four come from Mr. Walker, of Thame, and com- 
prise fine examples of Yellow Boy, Mr. Dix, John Kirby, Gazelle, 
Norfolk Hero, Hugh Miller, George White, Champion, and Mrs. 
‘Boston. Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, Somerset, are second; Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Pilcher, of Horsham, are respectively third and 
ourth. 

By far the best stand in the amateurs’ classes is Mr. C. J. Perry’s 
twenty-four. In this there are very fine blooms of Lord Shaftesbury, 
Pink of Perfection, Head Master, Mr. Dix, King of Primroses, High 
Sheriff, Lady G. Herbert, Memorial, Andrew Dodds, Leah, Flag of 
Truce, George Brown, and Queen oi Beauties; second, Mr. Petfield, 
vwith excellent blooms; third, Mr. Burfitt, Wandsworth Common ; 
-and fourth, Mr. R. Hopkins, New Brentford. 

In twelves, the prizes went to Mr. J. F. Martin, Henfield, Sussex ; 
Mr. Fewkes, Birmingham; Mr. Glasscock, Bishop Stortford; and 
‘Mr. Fry, Taunton. 

“The Fancy Dahlias are not very numerously represented ; the best 
six in the amateurs’ class are from Mr. C. J. Perry, and are Fanny 
Sturt, Pauline, Lightning, Prospero, Grand Sultan, and Butterfly. 
Mr. Petfield is second ; Mr. Burfitt third with large blooms ; and Mr. 
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Fewkes fourth. In the nurserymen’s class for twenty-four, Mr. 
Keynes is first with splendid blooms of Flora Wyatt, Flossie Williams, 
Sparkler, Hero of York, John Salter, Fanny Sturt, Chameleon, 
Leopardess, Richard Dean, and Attraction. Mr. May, of Bedale, is 
second with large blooms; and Mr. Draycott has a remarkably fine 
stand, in which Stafford’s Gem, an old but most beautiful variety, 
rosy purple tipped with gold, is ever welcome; third, Mr. Walker; 
fourth, Mr. Edwards. 

A first-class certificate was given for seedling Annie Hobbs, white 
self, shown by Mr. Hobbs, of Lower Easton, Bristol; and a similar 
award was made to Fancy Dahlias, Flora Wyatt, buff ground tipped 
with purplish red; and Richard Dean, yellow, dotted and tipped with 
dark crimson. Excelsior, rosy purple, and Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, white, from Mr. Kimberley, of Coventry, are large well- 
built flowers, the latter less so than the former. James Cocker, rosy 
purple; and John Neville, yellow, are also very promising selfs. 

Of Gladiolus there is a very good though not large display. Messrs. 
Kelway take the first prize for thirty-six with fine spikes of Meyerbeer, 
Circe, Norma, Rosea perfecta, Etendard, Adolphe Brongniart, Prince 
Imperial, James Veitch (splendid), Eurydice, Sultane, Moliere, Mar- 
shal Bazaine, Lacépéde, Mr. Eyles, Madame Desportes, and Vandyke, 
and some others mostly as good. Mr. G. Wheeler, of Warminster, is 
second. For twenty-four Messrs. Stuart & Mein, of Kelso, are first 
with, among others, splendid examples of Madame Desportes, Robert 
Fortune, Delicatissima, Michel Ange (very fine colour), Meyerbeer, 
Maréchal Vaillant, Moliére, and Bernard de Jussieu. The second 
prize goes to Messrs. Draycott for a stand in which Virgile is conspi- 
cuous among several good spikes; the third and fourth prizes being 
taken by Mr. Edwards, of York, and Mr. Walker, of Thame. The 
best twelve come from Mr. Fry, of Taunton. In this stand are fine 
spikes of Etendard, Rosea perfecta, Moliére, and Ulysse. The second 
prize is taken by the Rev. H. H. Dombrain with excellent examples 
of Eleanor Norman, Madame Dombrain, Madame Furtado, Norma, 
and others. For six Mr. G. Rickwood, Ikley, Leeds, is first; Mr. 
Minchin, Hook Norton, being second. 

Asters afford a very good display, although not so large on the whole 
as we have seen at former shows, a fact easily explicable by the extra- 
ordinary character of the season. The best thirty-six French come 
from Mr. G. Wheeler, the second best from Mr. W. Sandford, gardener 
to T. Thomasett, Esq., Maidenhead. The largest of these measure 
4 inches across. The third prize was awarded to Mr. Walker, of 
Thame, and the fourth to Mr. H. Minchin. The best twelve come 
from Mr. G, Matthews, of High Street, Shoreditch, who takes the first 
prize for beautifully ineurved flowers almost like show Chrysanthe- 
mums. Mr. Petfield, gardener to G. Thornhill, Esq., Diddington, is 
second, and Mr. Jennings, of Shipston-on-Stour, third. 

Of the German or Quilled Asters there is a good show, those from 
Mr. Wheeler, of Warminster, being particularly noteworthy. Two 
flowers in his stand, white bordered with violet, are very conspicuous. 
The second prize for twenty-four went to Mr. Walker, for blooms 
which, though larger, are not so refined; and the third to Mr. Bet- 
teridge, of Chipping Norton. 

Verbenas are not numerously shown, but mostly excellent. Mr. 
Perry, of Castle Bromwich, takes the lead with remarkably fine trusses, 
of which Rey. C. Peach (purple), Mrs. George Prince, Mauve Ring, 
Modéle, Edwin Day, Mrs. Mole, Diana, Rev. S. Hole (a lilac seedling), 
and Velocipede are most conspicuous. The second, third, and fourth 
prizes are taken respectively by Mr. Minchin; Mr. Fewkes, Birming- 
ham; and Mr. Burfitt, of Wandsworth. 

Hollyhocks aie shown both in spikes and as cut blooms. The best 
nine spikes are from Mr. Minchin; Mr. Chater, of Saffron Walden, 
being second; and Mr. Harrison, Darlington, third. As a whole the 
cut spikes are not so fine as we have seen.” In cut blooms, Mr. Chater, 
of Saffron Walden, takes the first prize, and Mr. Minchin the second 
with blooms between which it would be difficult to decide; Mr. Harri- 
son is third, and Messrs. Draycott fourth. For twelve blooms the 
prizes went to Messrs. Minchin, Fry, and Rickwood. 

Cut Roses are shown by Messrs. Paul & Son, Keynes, Coppin 
among nurserymen, and by Messrs. Exell, Parnell, Perry, and Soder 
among amateurs, and are fair specimens for the time of year. Each 
of these exhibitors takes a prize. 


In baskets or vases of cut flowers for table decoration, Miss A. 
Hassard, is first with a stand having Ferns, Grasses, and Pelar- 
goniums in the bottom dish, and the top dish similarly filled, with 
the addition of Lilium Jancifolinm, the whole surmounted with an 
elegant. aigrette of Grasses, pink Pelargoniums, and blue Lobelias. 
The second prize went to Mr. Soder, gardener to O. Hanbury, Esq. ; 
the third to Mrs. Dombrain, Westwell Vicarage, for a basket of Ferns, 
Caladiums, Vincas, Pelargoniums, Roses, Zinnias, and Stephanotis. 
Mr. D. McKay, of Sudbury, sent a stand of African Marigolds ; 
Messrs. E. G. Henderson’ & Co., baskets of Tricolor Pelargoniums ; 
and Messrs. Carter and Messrs. Downie, Laird, & JLaing sent fine 
groups of plants, which were very tastefully arranged in front of the 
orchestra. For these special certificates were given; and certificates of 
the first class were likewise awarded to Messrs. Downie & Co. for 
Pelargonium Pink Queen ; to Messrs. Paul & Son for Cupressus Law- 
soniana pendula alba, a pretty variegated form of that handsome 
species; to Mr. Appleby for his simple and effective fumigator, and to 
Mr. Chapman for his excellent flower and fruit cases, which have 
been frequently noticed as admirable contrivances for transporting cut 
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blooms uninjured to a distance. Lastly, Mr. Chaff, gardener to 
A. Smee, Esq., Carshalton, sent some large specimens of kitchen 
Apples, including Lord Derby, Lord Suffield, and Warner's Kizg. 


Art the Judges’ dinner on the first day of the Show, 
Dombrain presided, the Rev. C. P. Peach occupying the vice chair. 
Among those present were Messrs. Turner, Holmes, Dean, Fraser, 
Kinghorn, Standish, Cutbush, Edmonds, Lidgard, P. Barr, Wilkin- 
son, Shirley Hibberd, Keynes, and several leading florists. After the 
usual loyal toasts the Chairman gave the Crystal Palace Company 
coupled with the name of Mr. Wilkinson, who, in replying, regreited 
the necessity which the managers had been under of discontinuing the 
Autumn Show, and expressed his pleasure at its revival under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Florists’ Society. Mr. Keynes in pro- 
posing ‘‘ Success to the Metropolitan Florists’ Society,’ coupled with 
the name of Mr. Dombrain, said their meeting that evening put him 
in mind of old times, and expressed his great satisfaction at the ex- 
cellence of the Show. The Chairman in acknowledging the toast 
remarked that he had received the most thorough encouragement from 
florists and amateurs, and that the entries had been nearly double the 
number of those at the last Crystal Palace Autumn Show. He trusted 
that the present Show would be the commencement of something that 
would permanently aid the cultivation of florists’ flowers. Several 
additional subscriptions having been announced for next year, the 
meeting broke up. 


the Rev. H. H. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


SEPTEMBER 7TH. 


Tue subjects submitted to the Committees on this occasion were 
somewhat numerous, though those for which prizes were offered were 
only shown to a limited extent. The weather was extremely unfavour- 
able, and the attendance of visitors proportionably small. Many of 
the plants, however, were very interesting, and in almost all cases 
good culture was evident. 

Dahlias, Verbenas, and Liliums were the special objects of the day, 
but the show of these formed only a small portion of the whole, yet 
what were shown were shown well. 

The show of Dahlias was but small, but the blooms excellent. 
Class 1, for twenty-four, Mr. Walker, Thame, was first with Chairman, 
Julia Wyatt, Mentor, Flag of Truce, John Dunnington, Prince, Auto- 
erat, Netty Buckle, Toison d’Or, Annie Neville, Gazelle, Mrs. 
Walker, Norfolk Hero, Lady Jane Ellis, George White, Queen of 
Beauties, Mr. Dix, Jenny Austin, Rosy Circle, Commander, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Lottie Atkins. Mr. Burfitt, gardener to C. Lambert, Esq., 
Wandsworth, was second. 

In Class 2, for twelve, Mr. R. Hopkins, of New Brentford, was first 
with very fine blooms of Annie Neyille, Chancellor, Sir Greville 
Smyth, British Triumph, Lady Gladys Herbert, and others also very 
good; Mr. Burfitt was second with a good stand, and Mr. Adams, 
Wyke Green, was third. Mr. C. J. Perry sent excellent blooms, which, 
however, were too late for competition. 

Several stands of seedlings were sent. Second-class certificates 
were awarded to Flower of Kent, yellow self, from Mr. Harris, of 
Orpington ; and to Mrs. Watts, blush tipped with purplish lilac, from 
Mr. Parker, Maiden’s Green, Winktield, a very pretty variety. 

Of Verbenas, Mr. C.J. Perry sent the only stand in his usual 
excellent style, including several seedlings, but these were too late for 
competition. 

The only exhibitor of Liliums was Mr. W. Bull, who had a first 
prize for lancifolium album and rubrum, L. tigrinum splendens, 
L. tigrinum Fortunei, and L. auratum maculatum, the last-named a 
beautifully marked variety with large segments and broad bands. 
The whole of these were most admirable specimens. 


Frorat Commirree.— Mr. J. Fraser in the chair. From Mr. 
Pilcher, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, came a fine group 
of Nerines, of which the splendid scarlet heads of bloom, along with 
Vallota purpurea, formed conspicuous objects at one end of the room, 
Mr. King, gardener to S. Wiggett, Esq., Allanby Park, Binfield, sent 
two varieties of Coleus named Bella Donna and Leopard ; the latter, 
green, veined and blotched at the base of the leaves with velvety dark 
purple, the prettier of the two. A special certificate was awarded to 
Mr. Denning, gardener to Lord Londesborough, for a fine collection 
of Orchids, in which were beautiful specimens of Aérides suavissimum, 
Cattleya superba, splendid in colour ; Polycyenis muscifera, Burling- 
tonia yenusta, the rich yellow Dendrobium chrysanthum, Oncidium 
ineurvum, remarkably fine ; Miltonia candida grandiflora, and Aérides 
Huttonii. 

Messrs. Veitch also received a special certificate for a collection in 
which were a magnificent specimen of the white Lapageria, a plant of 
Begonia Veitchii in perfect health, bearing several of its showy scarlet 
flowers, and which had stood out of doors unprotected for the last 
three years, a number of elegant Palms, fine specimens of Aérides, 
Cattleyas, Lelias, and other Orchids, new Crotons, and Dracznas, 
and several Ferns. Tirst-class certificates were awarded to Daphne 
elegantissima, a variegated form of D. indica, in which the leaves are 
contorted and are edged with cream colour, a yery pretty plant; to 
Calamus cinnamomeus, an elegant Palm; Adiantum peruvianum, a 
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noble Fern with pinne of immense size; and to Livistonia rotundi- ° 
folia, a handsome dwarf Palm. 

Mr. Bull likewise received a special certificate for a very extensive 
collection, consisting of Palms, Lilium auratum in fine bloom, God- 
winia gigas, the white Lapageria, Cassia calliantha, a very pretty 
plant; the variegated Curculigo recurvata, Ferns, and Dracenas. A 
first-class certificate was given for Demonorops cinnamomea, an ele- 
gant dwarf Palm with the young fronds cinnamon-coloured. (no- 
carpus dealbatus, with glaucous foliage, is also an elegant Palm. 
Ptychosperma nobilis, a very handsome Palm, with the back of the 
leaves of a coppery tinge, formed a striking object in this collection, 
in which we also noted Macadamia ternifolia. 

A special certificate was given to Messrs. Osborn & Sons, of the 
Fulham Nursery, for Grevillea Banksii of Hooker, producing two 
heads of its crimson and yellow flowers. A first-class certificate was 
awarded to G. F. Wilson, Esq., for cut spikes of Lilium Leichtlinii 
grown in-the open border, the flowers having the segments recurved 
like the Tiger Lily, yellow, spotted with brownish crimson. Accom- 
panying these was a splendid spike of the Tiger Lily of gigantic growth 
from an open border, likewise splendidly coloured flowers of Lilium 
speciosum rubrum. Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son, Wellington 
Nurseries, had a special certificate for baskets of Silver Tricolor Lass 
o’ Gowrie and Golden Tricolor Peter Grieve, with the leaves beauti- 
fully coloured. Messrs. Henderson likewise sent a collection of Tri- 
colors in small pots. 

From Messrs. J. & C. Lee, came a very interesting collection of cut 
specimens of hardy trees and shrubs, which had a special certificate ; 
from Messrs. Carter & Co., of Holborn, flowers of a large variety of 
Lilium speciosum, imported from Japan ; from Messrs. Bell & Thorpe, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, nicely-marked Petunias and seedling Pelargo- 
niums, of which David Garrick, a Nosegay, with immense trusses 
of crimson scarlet flowers with a glow of purple, received a first-class 
certificate, a distinction which it thoroughly deserved. Mr. Cocks, 
gardener to G. S. Cundell, Esq., Clapham, exhibited several seedling 
Coleuses and a yellow-leaved Pelargonium. Mr. Cannell, of Wool- 
wich, sent a pretty Gold and Bronze Pelargonium, called Champion 
and Pride of Kent, with scarlet flowers 2 inches in diameter, and 
fine, very dark-zoned foliage; also Mrs. J. C. Mappin, white-variegated 
and white-flowered. 

Mr. Eckford, gardener to the Earl of Radnor, Coleshill, had a 
second-class certificate for Verbena Miss Charlotte Mildmay, rose, 
with a pale edge. He also sent Rose Imperial, with very large pips 
of a lilac rose colour, Lavender Queen, a pretty variety, and two other 
seedlings, likewise seedling Dahlias. Mr. Searle, gardener to R. C. 
Steel, Esq., Marlesford Lodge, Hammersmith, sent Lobelia Miss 
Steel, of a very dark blue, with a rather large white eye, a very ef- 
fective variety, though, perhaps, not sufficiently distinct. y 

Mr. Green, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., Hillfield, Rei- 
gate, sent a most interesting collection. Stangeria paradoxa, of which 
there was the female plant in fruit, as well as the male plant bearing 
two cones of inflorescence, received a special certificate. This, we 
believe, is the first time the plant has ripened fruit in this country. 
A second-class certificate was given for Griffinia dryades, with violet 
blue flowers, white in the centre of the segments. Amaryllis Bella- 
donna pallida, a pretty variety, pale blush, more or less tinged with 
pink, came from the same exhibitor. 

Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, had a first-class certificate for 
Thuja semper-aurea, a beautiful golden Arbor-Vite, far more golden 
than the Thuja aurea sent for comparison. 

Mr. H. Bennett, Manor Farm Nursery, Stapleford, sent_a box of 
Clémence Raoux Rose; Mr. George, gardener to Miss Nicholson, 
Putney Heath, stands of cut flowers of seedling Nosegay Pelargo- 
niums; and Mr. Green, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Hsq., a 
new Composite plant from Chirique, with ample foliage silvery at 
the back. A special certificate was given to Mr. C. J. Perry for his © 
collection of seedling Verbenas previously noticed. 


Frurr Commrrre.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. On 
this occasion prizes were offered by Messrs. Osborn, of Fulham, for 
the best bunch of Golden Champion Grape, but, unfortunately, there 
was hardly any competition. Mr. Sage, gardener to Earl Browalow, 
Ashridge, took the first prize with bunches which were large, symme- 
trical, and with large berries, though rather green in colour, each 
bunch weighing 3 lbs. Mr. Douglas, gardener to F'. Whitbourn, Esgq., 
Loxford Hall, Ilford, had bunches of the same Grape from a Vine 
grafted on Trentham Black, and the latter seemed to have imported 
some of the dark hue and oval shape of its berries into the Golden 
Champion ; the berries, too, were very much smaller than those of 
that kind generally are. From G. F. Wilsen, Esq., came Early 
Ascot Frontignan, which he had found to be valuable for cold orchard- 
house cultivation, being a fortnight earlier than Chasselas Musqué, 
alongside of which it had been grown. The latter, exhibited from the 
same house, was decidedly unripe, while the former was perfectly so, 
and of delicious flavour. ' 

Mr. C. Noble, of Bagshot, sent a seedling Peach, The Lady, which 
was considered to be no improvement on existing varieties ; anda 
seedling Nectarine resembling Pitmaston Orange was also exhibited. 
Messrs. Lee sent Royal Vineyard Peach grown on pot trees ; this variety 
is considered to be very hardy. h 

Mr. Sage, Ashridge, exhibited a small collection of Apples, Figs, 
and Filberts; Mr. Francis Dancer, of Little Sutton, Chiswick, Pond’s - 
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Seedling and other Plums, of which the excellence justified his high 
reputation as a cultivator of this fruit; and Mr. Cox, of Redleaf, 
Bunyard’s Early Apple, a small but excellent variety. Messrs. Carter 
and Co. exhibited their Chinese Mustard, together with the white and 
black kinds, but the Chinese, though delicate and pungent, was not 
considered sufficiently distinct for an award. Mr. Clarke, of Whitton, 
exhibited Whitton Pippin, a very showy high-coloured Apple; Mr. 
Catleugh, Chelsea, a fine specimen of Puftball; Mr. Sage, of Ashridge, 
fine heads for the season of Dwarf White Celery ; and Mr. Cadger, of 
Luton Hoo, three seedling Cucumbers of great size, but coarse. Mr. 
Dean sent fine Onions under the name of Danvers’ Yellow selected 
from plants raised from Vilmorin’s seed, but the Committee considered 
they were not the true Danvers’ Onion. Finally, Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, of Reading, had a fine collection of fifty kinds of Potatoes, to 
which a special certificate was given. 


GeNERAL Mertrve.—W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair. The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, regretted the 
absence of the Rev. Joshua Dix, who had been struck down by serious 
illness, but who, he was glad to learn, was on the previous evening 
very much better, and called on Mr. Moore to report the awards of 
the Floral Committee. This haying been done, and Mr. Wilson 
having performed a similar task as regards the Fruit Committee, the 
Chairman, in the absence of Mr. Berkeley, pointed out the most re- 
markable of the plants exhibited, first noticing the beautiful group of 
Nerine Fothergilli and Vallota purpurea from Mr. Rucker’s gardener. 
Of the latter plant it was evident there were two varieties in the 
collection ; the one was the plant as originally received, the other 
the plant as improved by raising from seed and crossing. The in- 
creased size of the petals and flower was most noticeable, added 
to which a yellowish tinge had been imported into it, all tending to 
show that the plant had entered upon the road to variation. It 
was a highly ornamental plant, and the great secret of its successful 
cultivation was to keep it in a greenhouse temperature, with the soil 
damp at all times. The singular Godwinia from Mr. Bull, with its 
mottled stem-like leafstalk and single leaf, was then pointed out, and 
several of Messrs. Lee’s specimens of ornamental trees and shrubs were 
also noticed, especially the variegated Cornel and Judas-tree, Quercus 
Concordia, and 2 Lime tree with leaves which, instead of being cor- 
date, were lobed in all fashions. Lilium Leichtlinii next came under 
notice, and it was remarked that the plants which attracted the attention 
of one generation of men were passed over by other generations, that 
the attention of one set of men was attracted to one thing, that of 
another set to another; but the Lily had held its ground for several 
thousands of years. That referred to, he thought, would be produced 
some day in great perfection. The Chairman then called attention 
to the Stangeria paradoxa from his own garden—a plant which had 
been a puzzle to botanists, but on which he expected further light 
would soon be thrown. The result of placing staminiferous and 
female plants together some three months ago had been the fruit before 
the meeting. 

The Chairman said he had now to state that the Council had come 
to the determination to hold the country show of 1871 at Nottingham, 
and the show there, not being in conjunction with the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s show, would take place at a season when plants 
were to be seen in their greatest perfection. The date had not been 
as yet fixed, but it would be announced at the next meeting, Sep- 
tember 21st. 


GARIBALDI STRAWBERRY. 


In a recent issue I noticed a correspondent recommending a 
new Strawberry named Garibaldi. Now, I do not want to 
question the veracity of those sending the Strawberry out by 
this name as a new one, but suffice it to say that last year a 
Strawberry was sent out under that name, and which has now 
been proved to be Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury. Many people 
are still sceptical as to the value of this Strawberry. I can 
with confidence recommend it as the most useful Strawberry 
in cultivation. It appears to adapt itself to every soil and 
climate. While other Strawberries droop and fade it remains 
fresh and green, and bears an enormous quantity of peculiar- 
flavoured fruit. As a proof of its great productiveness when 
true, two rows of one hundred plants each, as a trial, and very 
badly grown by a market gardener, produced 400 lbs.; and at 
Glasgow June Show Mr. Matthew Campbell, nurseryman, Blan- 
tyre, exhibited three plants taken froma field of thousands, where 
all were equally good, with one hundred ripe Strawberries and 
more than two hundred altogether, and it was allowed by com- 
petent judges to be fully 3 lbs. on each plant.—W. THomson. 


Lrivm Avratum.—A bulb of the above fine Lily was planted 
by Mr. A. Anderson, gardener to J. C. Burns, Esq., Glenlee, 
Hamilton, about three years since in a 14-inch pot, and once 
shifted into an 18-inch one, the plant has this year grown to 
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the height of from 10 to 12 feet, carrying 120 flowers—a number 
which I have not yet seen excelled.—W. T. 


THE GARDEN PINK FOR FORCING 
PURPOSES. 


THe Garden Pink, in its several varieties, has always been, 
and will, no doubt, long continue to be, a special favourite. 
Everybody loves the modest beauty and delightful fragrance of 
its flowers, and many consider it as only inferior to the Rose 
itself. One or two varieties of this Pink have been generally 
found very useful for forcing into flower during the winter and 
early spring months; and I would here call attention to a few 
other sorts, well suited to the same purpose, but which are not 
so well known as they should be. 

The varieties mostly used for forcing are the Common, or 
London White, 2 fragrant and very useful sort; and a larger 
dark variety known by the name of Anne Boleyn, and which 
produces exceedingly beautiful and very sweet-scented flowers, 
but has the great drawback of being addicted to bursting its pod 
or calyx. Observing and regretting this defect, an enthusiastic 
amateur florist, Rowland Dalton, Esq., of Bury St. Edmunds, 
many years since, after much perseverance, succeeded in origi- 
nating a variety with flowers of the same colour, somewhat 
smaller, similar in habit, equally fragrant, and possessed of all 
the forcing properties of Anne Boleyn, but with the advantage 
oi having a strong, well-formed calyx, which never by any 
chance bursts; and this very useful variety was named Claude. 
He afterwards succeeded in raising another still more beau- 
tiful variety, which he named Pilato, and this is a truly 
magnificent flower of a beautiful rose colour, with a finely- 
formed, strong calyx, quite free from bursting, and it proves 
to be also a fine forcing sort, coming into flower earlier than 
Anne Boleyn. 

Another amateur florist residing in the same town, Mr. J. 
Clarke, who kas made the cultivation of the Pink quite a 
specialty, has, amongst many other triumphs in that way, 
originated an exceedingly fine variety resembling the old fa- 
yourite Anne Boleyn, but a great improvement upon it, being 
more compact in habit, and producing in wonderful abundance 
finely-formed, large, sweet-scented flowers, with a firm strong 
calyx, which never bursts. ‘This fine variety, which is exceed- 
ingly well adapted for forcing, was named Garibaldi. The same 
raiser also originated another splendid sort, which he named 
Clarke’s Lord Lyons, but this variety, although exceedingly 
beautiful, is in all respects very nearly identical with Dalton’s 
Plato. Some years since the Messrs. E. G. Henderson and 
Son sent out a most usefal variety under the name of Most 
Welcome. This is also excellent for the purpose of forcing, and 
may be considered as an almost perpetual flowerer, in addition 
to which it is possessed of all the qualities of a first-class 
florists’ flower, and is quite free from bursting, either when 
forced, or when grown in the open air. 

The treatment of these plants for the purpose of forcing is so 
very simple, that little need be here said upon the subject. 
During the month of March, or early-in April, cuttings should 
be taken from plants which have been forced, and inserted ina 
compost made up of sand and sifted leaf soil, using pots of some 
6 inches diameter; place them in a gentle hotbed, and in all 
respects treat them as cuttings of Verbenas, although they will 
not root so quickly as the latter. When rooted, pot them singly 
into 3-inch pots, and gradually harden off, and towards the end 
of May or early in June plant them out in the open border, in 
any conyenient situation, in rows about 15 inches apart, and 
about 1 foot from plant to plant. While here let them have 
abundance of water when required. 

Daring the first fortnight of October they should be carefully 
raised and potted into pots some 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
using soil composed of turfy loam, enriched with a little well- 
rotted hotbed manure, or leaf soil. They should be placed in 
a shaded position for a short time, and ultimately wintered in 
a cold pit, from which they are to be introduced to the forcing- 
house as may be required. When this is done, it is necessary 
that the plants be kept as close to the glass as possible. Per- 
haps no better situation can be found for them than a shelf on 
the back wall of an early vinery or Peach house at some 
18 inches from the glass. 

With the varieties I haye mentioned—yiz., Common White, 
Claude, Garibaldi, Plato or Lord Lyons, and Most Welcome, 
assisted by a few of the perpetual or winter-flowering Carna- 
tions and Picotees, little difficulty will be found in keeping up 
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an ample supply of these fragrant flowers throughout the entire 
year.—P. Grieve, Culford.—(Florist and Pomologist.) 


A LARGE OAK TREE. 
On the outskirts of the park of Sir William Smith Marriott, 


Bart, of Horsemonden, in Kent, stands a very fine Oak tree with | 


a healthy top and straight bole. The circumference, at about 
5 feet from the ground and in the smallest part between the 
root-claws and the first branch, is 21 feet, the bole appearing 
to be perfectly sound, or at all events there is no outward indi- 
cation of decay of any consequence. The appearance of the 
upper part of the tree would indicate that the decline of life 
had scarcely, if at all, setin. Some limbs had been broken off, 
but these looked more as if by the effects of high winds or other 
accidents than the decay of nature; and the top, as a whole, 


was not so large as is often met with in much smaller trees. | 


The situation was on the top of a slight embankment, caused 
by the making of a sort of dry moat or excavation 5 or 6 feet 
deep, the roots of the noble tree clasping the sides of the bank, 
and presenting an extended mass of root timber rarely met with, 
showing their naked surfaces along the side of the bank for 
some distance, swollen and enlarged so as to resemble 2 kind 
of irregular ribbed work, and finally disappearing at the bottom 
of the moat, which was perfectly dry. The soil, [should think, 
was of the kind common in the neighbourhood—a decomposed 
Sandstone, and sandstone formed the substratum ; it was evi- 
dently well suited to the growth of this tree by the good 
examples to be seen around. 

Another fine tree is pointed ont as having been all but sacri- 
ficed at one time to a mistake. Some workmen sent to cut oak 
timber in this park had actually stripped the bark of the lower 
part of the trunk prior to felling it, when the mistake was dis- 
covered, and the bark nailed on again so carefully that no 
vestige of the operation is to be seen, excepting a ring mark 
round the tree at about 3 feet from the ground. This tree, 
although much less than that previously noticed, is a fine speci- 
men, and I believe tempting offers have been made for it by 
purveyors to the nayy and others. The bole where the girth 
was made is as nearly circular as could be guessed, and free 
from any bulges or swellings that increase the measurement. 
I should think that at 30 feet up it would be 16 or 17 feet in 
circumference. It grows on the escarpment of a moat, which 
may, for anything I know to the contrary, have formed the 
boundary of an entrenched camp.—J. Rosson. 


BLUEBELLS AND HAREBELLS. 


Ixy your Journal of August 25th, page 151,I read, ‘‘ The 
common wood Hyacinth is the Scilla nonscripta of botanists, 
the Harebell of common nomenclature.” I presume you mean 
the ‘Bluebell’? of common nomenclature. Campanula ro- 
tundifolia is the Hare (or Hair) Bell, but I believe it is usual 
to call both ‘‘ Blnuebells,” though the Campanula is ‘‘ the Blue- 
bell of Scotland.”—Buvesext. 


[It is quite certain that the Harebell is the Hyacinthus non- 
scriptus, or Scilla nonscripta. Two of our oldest botanical 
writers, Gerarde and Parkinson, portrait it, and call it ‘‘ Hare- 
bels,” probably from the Anglo-Saxon, har, grey, and belle, 
a bell. The “ Bluebell” is the Campanula rotundifolia, ac- 
cording to our best modern authorities, but when or by whom 
the name was first applied we cannot tell, for all the old 
herbalists call it the ‘‘Small round-leaved Bell-fiower.” The 
name ‘‘ Hairbell” applied to this flower on account of the fine 
hair-like stalk of the flowers, is of very modern invention, 
though probably for its aptness it is adopted by Babington and 
Hooker. Dr. Hogg in his ‘‘ Vegetable Kingdom,” says that 
€. rotundifolia is ‘‘ the lovely little Scotch Bluebell.” We have 
always heard it so called, and we will conclude by quoting— 

** Then strike the loud harp to the laud of the river, 
The mountain, the valley, with all their wild spells; 


And shout in the chorus for ever and ever, 
The Bluebells of Scotland, the Scottish Bluebells.” ] 


NEW AMERICAN POTATOES. 


Serine the interest that is felt in the new American Potatoes 
which have been so highly spoken of, I forward the results of 
a trial on a small scale, which may be interesting to some of 
your readers, and is strictly reliable, as I weighed and counted 
the Potatoes myself. The Potatoes were imported in December, 
and planted on January 21st. A large proportion in weight of 


each kind consisted of handsome useable Potatoes, but in the 
count and weights given I have included every small tuber 
down to the size of a marble. I may remark, that having so 
few of each sort I cut them into as many sets as there were 
eyes, and no doubt the produce would have been much larger 
had small seed Potatoes of the same weight been planted. The 
five Canadian Kidneys sent to me prove to be identical with a 
similar number I received from my brother in Canada four 
years ago, and from which I have succeeded in raising a large 
stock. I have no hesitation in saying that it is the best eating 
Potato I ever met with, and has the valuable property of keep- 
ing good until late in the year. 

Early Rose.—Four Potatoes, weighing 1 Ib. 53 ozs, cut into 
twenty sets, and dug on July 28th quite ripe, producing 161 Po- 
tatoes weighing 24 lbs. 6 ozs. 

Garnet Chilii—Five Potatoes, weighing 2 lbs. 4} ozs., cut 
into twenty-eight sets, and dug on August 31st not quite ripe, 
but had begun to grow again, producing 212 Potatoes weighing 
503 ibs. 

Canadian Kidney.—Five Potatoes, weighing 2 lbs. 1 oz., ent 
into twenty-seven sets, and dug on August 1st quite ripe, pro- 
ducing 160 Potatoes weighing 32 lbs. 12} ozs.—Joun J. STONE, 
Seyhorwen, Llantrissent. 


ROSES NEW AND OLD. 


Tarways read Mr. Radclyffe’s and Mr. Kent’s contributions 
to Rose lore. They do not purloin and hash-up other men’s 
thoughts, but write independently from their own observation 
and experience; there is, consequently, a freshness and in- 
dividnality about what they offer. Further, Blechingley and 
Okeford Fitzpaine are far apart, and the soils are so diverse 
that it is'interesting to know how differing seasons afiect the 


‘yarieties of Roses, whether new or old, in different localities 


and soils. I can quite understand that a new Rose, when the 
stock is limited to two or three plants, does not always reveal its 
true character for one or even two seasons, and it is better to 
speak under reserve when doubts exist, than to speak positively 
and have to retract. The latter plan does not really inform, 
although it may appear to do so, but it often misleads. The 
“latest intelligence’ is, doubtless, important when the au- 
thenticity of it can be guaranteed. But the experience of life 
is beginning to teach me not to be guided so much by the thing 
said, as by who says it. 

The best dozen of the older Roses were with me this year— 
Alfred Colomb, Baron Haussman, Edward Morren (not always 
good but sometimes very fine), Elie Morel, Horace Vernet, 
Madame Fillion, Madame Noman (valuable as a white), Mdlle. 
Marie Rady, Marie Baumann, Monsieur Journeaux, Perfection 
de Lyon, Souvenir de Monsieur Boll (very fine on the old but 
not so good on the young plants), and Souvenir de Monsieur 
Poiteau. It will be observed that I have avoided here the 
very old kinds, on the assumption that their merits and de- 
merits are already sufficiently well known. My soil is strong, 
cool, and moist, and my system of cultivation is directed to the 
development of bone and muscle rather than of fatty matter. 

Of the new Roses I speak under reservation, but the 
following have been satisfactory with me:—Hybrid Per- 
petuals: Albion, Baron Chaurand, Comtesse d’Oxford, Louis 
‘Van Houtte, Madame Dustour, Mademoiselle Eugéaie Verdier, 


‘Marquise de Castellane, Paul Neron, and Princess Christian. 


Tea-scented: Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Ducher, and Madame 
Hippolyte Jamain. Perpetual Moss: Madame William Paul. 
I find that I have in each case given a baker’s dozen, but fuli 
measure is a good ruie, and seldom leads to difficulties.— 
Wirr1am Pau, Paul's Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 


FLOWER-BED ARRANGEMENTS. 


You frequently tell us in ‘‘ our Journal” that you make a 
rule of not offering suggestions for planting flower gardens, but 
you criticise plans sent to you of those planted. Now, myself 
and two sisters are fond of flowers (the fat baby don’t take 
much notice of them yet), and we have a small flower garden 
laid out on the grass, a copy of which we enclose for your in- 
spection. We all claim our separate beds, though at planting 
time we pay due regard to order, and so haye the beds to match 
with each other. In the afternoons we spend many happy 
moments in picking off dead flowers, and otherwise making 
things look neat. As we are but little girls we cannot mow the 
gras:, but two of our father’s men run the machine over it once; 
a-week. Next year we want a perfect arrangement of colours, 
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though this year the beds in themselves are 2s good as they 
can be. We have no failures, though the yellow Pansies are 
hardly up to the mark for bedding. Beds 10 and 11 are grand, 
and as for 2 and 3 we cannot describe their glories. My father 
wishes Mr. Peach could see them and another bed or two that 
we have elsewhere of William Tnomson and Douglas Pearson, 
and then he says he would not write about such rubbish as 
Waltham Seedling and others as useless. Bed 8 is also grand, 
and you must tell everybody who wants an effective bed to 
grow Miss Kingsbury. 

The following is the way the beds are planted :—Bed 1, Cen- 
raurea candidissima, edged with Amaranthus melaencholicus 
tuber, with a terra cotta vase in the centre filled with Violet 
Hill Nosegay, and margined with a pretty variegated Ivy-leaved 
Geranium ; all very good. Bed 2, Bayard Geranium, edged 
with. Cerastium tomentosum. Bed 3, William Underwood, 
edged the same as bed No. 2. 
nium, edged with 
yellow Pansies. Beds 
6 and 7, Geranium 
Madame —_—_ Ruders- 
dorff. Bed 8, Miss 
Kingsbury — Gera- 
nium, edged with 
Blue Lobelia. Bed 
9, Bijou Geranium, 
edged the same as 
bed S. Miss Kings- 
bury is the best 
white-edged Gera- 
nium.- Beds 10and 
11, Mrs. Pollock Ge- 
ranium, edged with 
Cerastium tomento- 
sum and Lobelia 
speciosa in links of 
about 15 inches long 
all round the beds, 
and a few plants of 
Verbena vencsa in- 
terspersed among 
the Geraniums, the 
effect of which is good. Beds 12 and 13 are Verbena Purple 
King, edged with Cloth of Gold Geranium, and are very good. 
All the plants have grown well, and we could not wish them to 
be better. All we want is a different arrangement of colours. 
Now we hope our old friends will help us—we should have 
liked to have said our ‘ old Gooseberries.”,—SaraH ANN, CLARA, 
AnD Amy Atice, Geranium Cottage, Beulah. 

[The reading of your letter does one good. We are sorry to 
say that we feel almost helpless as regards advising you to do 
better. One thing we may note, however, with respect to the 
garden; the centre is as simple and neat as it well can be, con- 
sisting of a circle, with another circle divided into four clumps 
round it. The circles and two ends are all that could be wished, 
as all are bounded by curved lines so pleasant to the eye. The 
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two clumps 6 and 7, with their irregular six-sided straight lines, 
break in on the general regularity. A bed smaller, but shaped 
like those round the circle, made with the ends concave to 
suit the circle on each side, would, we think, be more appro- 
priate. As you do things so well, we would like to see you try 
a 14-inch mowing machine, even if two should work it. You 
cannot tell how much we admire the good sense which leads 
you, though having separate beds under your especial control, 
yet to agree so to plant that the whole garden shall form a 
harmonious whole. Under similar circumstances we often see 
nothing but confusion, owing to each young lady following her 
individual tastes. Where there cannot be such agreement as 
to planting, as in your case, we think it best that every young 
lady should have a bed or beds, far apart, so that each could be 
judged separately. 

In making a change in No. 1, you could place scarlet in the 
centre of the vase, draped as now, or with the white Ivy- 
leaved Geranium ; 
then fill the bed with 
Coleus Verschaffelti, 
and edge with the 
Centaures, or, better 
still, with Polemo- 
nium ceruleum va- 
riegatum, as at Wo- 
burn. The four beds 
round you can hard- 
ly better, and you 
might edge all alike, 
or two and two; but 
if you had a whitish 
edging for No. 1 we 
would not have Ce- 
rastium for 2 and 3, 
but a mixture of 
variegated Alyssum 
and blue Lobelia. 
Instead of yellow 
Pansies we would 
edge the other two 
with Golden Fever- 
few. If you did not 
object to the sameness, we would edge all these four beds with a 
string of small plants of the Feverfew, and have a line behind of 
the Alyssum and the Lobelia mixed; 6 and 7 might be edged 
with Cerastium, and a thin line of purple Verbena inside would 
improve it. Nos. 8and 9 we would edge with a bluish purple 
Verbena, with a string of Cerastium round it, and thus the 
four beds would be something alike; 10 and 11 cannot be 
improved ; we think we see the looping of the Lobelia. 12 and 
13 are no doubt neat, but the big leaf of the Cloth of Gold 
is rather too much for the Purple King Verbena. We would 
be inclined to centre the beds with yellow Calceolaria, and 
then fill up with the purple Verbena. The ‘' Old Gooseber- 
ries’? have expressed even these ideas, however, with great 
difidence.—Ebs. ] 


WINTER-BLOOMING ORCHIDS.—No. 6. 
LAELIA, 


I sHALL now resume my brief notes upon this subject; I 
very much regretted my inability to continue them in due 
course, but 1870 has been an unusually busy season with me, 
and the exceptional weather we have experienced has materi- 
ally increased my work. 

The genus Lelia bears a strong resemblance to Cattleya, 
and to an ordinary observer it would be impossible to point 
out the difference, which lies only in the last-named having 
four pollen masses, whilst the other has eight; indeed, one of 
the highest living authorities upon these plants merges both 
genera into Epidendrum, an arrangement which is not likely 
to find much favour with English Orchid-growers, however 
correct it may be in a scientific point of view. 

The genus now under consideration contains many fine 
Species, some of them summer-flowering, which, as a matter of 
course, must be left out in this place, and I will, therefore, 
proceed to give a brief description of the charms, and how to 
produce them, of the kinds flowering in winter. A fact very 
much in fayour of these plants is, that most of them are 
amenable to cool treatment; those which require to be grown 
in pots should have good drainage, and be potted in equal 


parts of fibrous peat and sphagnum moss, adding some pieces 
of charcoal. During the growing season an abundant supply 
of water may be given, both from the watering-pot and syringe, 
at the same time strictly observing that none is allowed to lie 
in the sheaths which envelope the young growths, for if this 
occurs ruin is most likely to follow and that speedily. After 
growth is completed gradually withhold water until the short 
dull days set in, when only just suiticient must be given to 
prevent shrivelling until the flowers begin to swell, when 2 
little extra warmth and moisture will be advantageous. Should 
any of the plants show signs of shrivelling remove them to a 
warmer place and water carefully, it is a sign the energies of 
the plant have been overtaxed. 

L. acuminata should be grown upon a block of wood, and 
made fast to it with a little sphagnum moss. I have seen it 
grown in pots, but it makes comparatively little root, and ina 
pot it is apt to rot. The flowers are produced, several to- 
gether, upon the top of a slender scave proceeding from the 
apex of the short, somewhat ovate pseudo-bulbs. The leaf is 
short and oblong, thick, and dark green. The sepals and petals 
are of a waxy white; the lip is also white, stained towards the 
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base with a dark rosy purple blotch. It blooms in the very 
depth of winter, and if the flowers are not wetted it retains its 
beauty several weeks. For bouquets it is very useful, and for 
gracing a lady’s hair it is very effective. It is a native of 
Mexico. 

L. ACUMINATA PEDUNCULARIS.—This resembles the preceding 
in general appearance, and manner and time of flowering. It is 
considered by many a distinct species, but it has little but 
colour, in my opinion, to distinguish it, the flowers being of a 
uniform rosy purple, offering a lovely contrast to the waxy white 
of L. acuminata. Native of Mexico. 

L. anceps.—A plant of robust habit, which thrives best in a 
pot. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves are dark green, and from 
6 to 12 inches in length, the latter oblong-acuminate. The 
flowers are produced, several together, upon a stem about 
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18 inches long. They are thick and fleshy, and last a very 
long time without the least sign of fading. The sepals and 
petals are in colour soft rosy lilac, whilst the lip is suffused 
with various shades of rich dark purple. The entire flower 
measures about 3 inches in diameter. This is a most pleasing 
and useful kind. Native of Mexico. 

L. ancers Dawsonu1.—This charming variety is of recent in- 
troduction, and is still very rare. The habit is exactly that of 
L. anceps; the flowers, however, are very different, for the 
sepals and petals are of the purest waxy white, whilst the rich 
purple lip is relieved with the addition of white lobes, and is 
tinged with yellow. It requires the same treatment as the pre- 
ceding. Native of Mexico. 

L. atpipa.—This species should be grown upon a block of 
wood, and as it is very reasonable in price it is within the reach 


Lelia superbiens. 


low price, thanks to the persevering collectors ;who have sent 


of all; therefore I say, Have several large blocks of it in the 
collection, for it is one of the most elegant winter-blooming 
plants it is possible to conceive. The pseudo-bulbs are small, 
and nearly round, bearing a single leaf; the flowers are borne 
upon a spike some 6 or 9 inches long ; the sepals and petals are 
white, the lip rosy pink, streaked with yellow towards the base. 
In some of the varieties the sepals and petals are of the same 
colour as the lip. The flowers of L. albida are thick and 
- fleshy, and last a long time in full beauty. This species may 
_ be grown successfully in a Wardian case, if suspended from the 
_ roof. It is a native of the cool parts of Mexico. 
L, avrumnauis is another kind which may be.obtained at a 


such quantities home. It succeeds best on a block of wood, 
although it is a more robust-growing kind than the last, and 
the flowers are proportionately larger, measuring between 3 and 
4 inches in diameter. The sepals and petals are rosypurple, 
and the lip is the same colour, with a few white markings, and 
streaked with yellow towards the centre. It blooms in Decem- 
ber and January, and produces a beautiful effect for several 
weeks. Native of Mexico. 

L. rurFURACEA.—This is very similar in growth to L. autum- 
nalis; the flowers, however, are very distinct, being both larger 
and different in colour, but it does not produce them with me 
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very freely. The sepals and petals are of a rich rosy purple, 
passing into dark purple in some varieties, and with a bright 
rose lip. The flowers are usually produced in autumn. It 
should be grown upon a block. Native cf Mexico. 

L. suprrprens.—A superb species, and one that may be re- 
garded as the giant amongst Lelias. The pseudo-bulbs are 
long, and support a pair of oblong-acute dark green leaves, 
from between which the flower spike is produced, and which 
extends upwards of 5 feet in length, and bears towards the top 
from twelve to twenty of its fine flowers, each of which is 
usually between 3 and 4 inches in diameter. The sepals and 
petals are bright rose suffused with red and reddish crimson; 
the lip is crimson streaked with yellow. It lasts in beauty 
during the greater portion of the winter months. It should 
be grown in a pot in the cool house. Native of Guate- 
mala, &e. 

L. Perrenu.—This should be grown ina pot, and be placed 
in a temperature a few degrees higher than any of those pre- 
viously named. The pseudo-bulbs are slender, supporting a 
large, oblong, very dark green leaf. The flowers are produced 
from a spathe at the base of the leaves. The sepals and 
petals are somewhat narrow, in some varieties light, in others 
dark purple; the lip is contracted and rich crimson in front. 
It is a very handsome species, producing its flowers in autumn. 
Native of Brazil Exprrto CREDE. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ir is now favourable weather for performing all necessary 
operations in this department. If the grass in any of the 
Asparagus beds is withering, and ground is scarce, cut it over 
if quite yellow, and plant a row or two of Endive and Lettuce 
for late work. Young Cabbages just through the ground should 
have a little soil thrown among their stems if intended to re- 
main where sown. Plant the principal crop of spring Cab- 
bages in well-manured ground. The East Ham is found to be 
a good variety for standing over the winter; it is not so prone to 
run to seed in spring as most sorts. Prick out into beds a few 
inches apart a large quantity of Cabbage plants which have 
just expanded their two first rough leaves; they will be re- 
quired in spring. All Herbs, if not gathered, should be cut 
immediately. Quick drying is proved to be the best mode, for 
the same reason that quick bay-making exceeds a lingering 
process. Sweet Basil should be bunched and hung up ina hot 
kitchen, also Sweet Marjoram. When thoroughly dry let them 
be immediately packed closely in boxes, so as to exclude all air ; 
indeed, bottled herbs sealed up after this treatment are very 
superior. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

The summer fruit season being now nearly ended, attention 
must be paid to the gathering at a proper period, and storing 
away in 2 proper manner, the keeping winter stock. Itis a 
somewhat nice point to know when to gather the respective 
fruits, some being best at one stage of the ripening process, 
and some at another. Asa general rule, fruits of a precocious 
character, and which ripen rather hastily, and those also 
possessing some aroma, should be gathered somewhat under- 
ripe; while those which ripen with difficulty, which are long 
in gaining colour, and those which are scentless, should re- 
main much longer on tke trees. Certainly the way to obtain 
the greatest amount of flavour is to suffer fruit to become ripe 
on the tree, but I think that longer keeping is secured by 
gathering rather earlier. The colouring of the pip or seed is, 
perhaps, the most sure criterion; if it is one-half coloured it 
will seldom be wrong to gather the fruit. It need scarcely be 
observed that much care must be exercised in handling fruit 
for long keeping, especially the Flemish Pears. Some have 
advised them to be handled like eggs; the latter, however, will 
bear a much rougher handling than some Pears, many of 
which possess a fine skin, and are very susceptible of bruises. 
The Pears should only be placed one layer in thickness, if 
possible, and for material nothing is found better than cap 
paper, where the shelves are solid, placing the cap paper 
double. Pears require less ventilation than Apples; the latter 
are apt to give out a large amount of moisture when first 
placed in the room, especially if full of juice through rain. 
The Pears for long keeping may in such cases have something 
laid over them, in order to prevent excessive perspiration. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 
If previous directions have been attended to, the propaga. 
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tion of next year’s bedding stock will by this time be well 
advanced, and where, from the pressure of work or other causes, 
this is not the case, every possible dispatch must be used 
while the weather is favourable. When cuttings of Verbenas 
and similar plants have yet to be put in, they should be in- 
serted rather thinly in deep pans or shallow pots, in which 
they can be wintered, as they will be sooner established in 
this way than would be the case if they were potted-off 
before winter; and late cuttings managed in this way fre- 
quently winter quite as well as stronger plants, and unless 
plants are intended to furnish cuttings in spring, it is very 
immaterial how smali bedding plants are before winter, pro- 
vided they are well rooted, without having been raised ina 
close, warm atmosphere, to render them sappy and tender. 
Many through anxiety to secure large plants keep bedding- 
out stock close and moist until late in autumn, and fre- 
quently in frames on dung beds, where size is soon obtained, 
but plants treated in this way are necessarily so soft and tender 
that it is almost impossible to carry them over the winter with- 
out serious loss. Therefore, avoid keeping such plants too 
warm after this season, and if they are planted in bottom heat 
give air at night, and whenever it can be done, without the 
cuttings flagging, so as to prevent weakly growth. See to 
staking late Asters, Phloxes, &c., of tall growth, otherwise the 
autumn storms will destroy them prematurely. Choice Holly- 
hocks for seed should have the decaying corollas plucked out; 
this greatly helps the formation of seed. Make observations on 
the colour and general character of the flower garden before the 
season closes, in order to improve it next year. After studying 
the individual effect of flowers, let collective effect receive a 
consideration, as well as proportion, outline, and the combi- 
nation of colours. Auriculas, if not already potted for the 
winter, should he potted without delay. Remove suckers or 
offsets, and place these round the sides of the pots, which 
should be 6 inches in diameter. Auriculas are impatient of 
rich compost during winter; turfy loam, river sand, and very 
rotten horse dung, will make a suitable compost, using only a 
small portion of the two latter. It is far better to give them a 
strong top-dressing in the spring, than to use soil of too strong 
and forcing a nature for their winter food. In consequence of 
the general weakness of Tulip bulbs, it will be advisable to put 
a small portion of decayed manure and leaf soil about 2 or 
3 inches beneath the offsets. It is argued, and with some show 
of reason, that manure fouls the cups, but as there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, I would recommend a richer soil, at all 
events for the offsets, in the coming season. The Carnation 
and Picotee layers may be taken off and potted without delay, 
using the compost as directed last week. Many seedlings have 
missed klooming, and if not convenient to let them stand over 
the winter in their present situation in consequence of the large 
spaces in the beds from which the single ones have been re- 
moved, it will be advisable to prepare another bed of suitable 
compost, and carefully remove the seedlings with balls of soil, 
and plant them in regular rows. Here they may stand the 
winter, and will bloom profusely next season. 


COLD PITS. 

The sooner the potting of bulbs for forcing is accomplished 
the better, more especially imported bulbs. The chief aim 
should be to have the roots well established before growth com- 
mences, otherwise it is impossible to produce an early and a 
strong bloom. Most of the failures we meet with are charge- 
able to the omission of this most important point, and. the 
fault has not unfrequently been charged, most unjustly, on the 
roots. A soil composed principally of a mellow loam with the 
addition of old cow manure and leaf soil, and a sprinkling of 
sharp sand and fine charcoal dust, will be found excellent 
material. Secure good drainage, and put the bulb high, three 
parts above the level of the rim, taking care that the soil is in 
a mellow state, neither wet nor dry. Shake the pot slightly in 
order to prevent the bulb settling too low, but do not by any 
means press the soil, They succeed by far the best ina cold 
frame, and it is most desirable that they should receive no 
moisture beyond that which the soil contains, until the pot is 
somewhat filled with roots. Those who have-not a frame may 
plunge the pots in cinder ashes in some sheltered spot, taking 
care to raise them above the ground level for fear of water 
lodging. Be careful that there is a free passage for the rain, 
and let them be covered with 6 inches of some mellow ma- 
terial, such as old tan, old leaf soil, sawdust (if not too new), 
or ashes. This depth is necessary to keep out sharp frost. 
Bulbs put in water-glasses should be kept in a somewhat dark 
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place until pretty well rooted, suffering the bulbs to barely 
touch the water at first.—W. Kwang. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE anticipated showers came greatly to our relief, freshen- 
ing up everything out of doors. Parks and pastures are still 
rather brown, but lawns are in some cases quite green, and in 
others greenish yellow, with the green making headway. In some 
places the rain has commenced to fill the pools and ponds, and 
the water, dirty as it is, will be a great reliefin many neigh- 
bourhoods, where even the household washing in working men’s 
homes was becoming a serious matter, when every bucketful 
of water had to be daily paid for. All vegetables feel the genial 
influence of the showers and the cooler atmosphere. To make 
amends for the loss of Peas, Scarlet Runners and Dwarf Kidney 
Beans are exceedingly fine. Perhaps in the case of cottagers 
and amateurs, and many of the former read these pages, we had 
better modify a little what we said last week about pulling off 
all pods too forward for use, especially as respects the Scarlet 
Runners. A market gardener who largely supplies several towns 
in this district called the other day, and said that Scarlet 
Runner Beans must be scarce and expensive next season. He 
never had poorer crops; the extreme dryness had scorched up 
everything. Hiven Scarlet Runners were very poor, though 
generally they used to yield abundantly. All but the first 
early Cauliflower had been nowhere, and even now his winter 
vegetables looked miserable; the young Cabbages, too, were 
eaten up with caterpillars, and whole clouds of fly lodged in the 
hearts and destroyed the vitality of the plants. It will be well, 
therefore, for small growers who have healthy Scarlet Run- 
ners, to allow some of the oldest pods near the base to ripen 
their seed. We fear that in many cases the plants are too 


far gone, and so eaten up with red spider as to be of little avail, | 
and in that case it is of little use retaining them where a row | 


of good winter Greens could take their place. Owing partly to 
the stiff character of the ground, our Scarlet Runners were 
never better, being tall, and covered with pods. If these frosty 
Mornings continue, we shall most likely suspend over them a 


rough straw band—that is, a band with a good deal ofstraw left | 


outside of the band, so as to arrest free radiation upwards. By 
such means, even after frequent frosts, we have gathered in 
November. Where cottagers cannot save a few seeds, owing to 
the plants being too much exhausted, if the roots are still fresh 
and fleshy they might save themselves buying seed at a high 
price, by lifting the roots, and packing them in dry earth in 
any place where frost did not reach them. A good many would 
begin to push in April, and when planted out would produce 
rather earlier than plants raised from seed. Some also say that 
such roots yield more profusely than plants raised from seed ; 
but we cannot say so from our own experience, having generally 
found plants from seed the most productive. 

Caterpillars, Fly, and Slugs.—There are many complaints 
that, besides being smaller than usual, all the Cabbage and 
Broccoli tribes are eaten-up by these depredators. One gentle- 
man told us the other day, that the leaves of his Broccoli and 
Cauliflower were quite riddled with holes, and that after much 
perseverance in picking off caterpillars. For several days 
we had a goodly company of white butterflies, which are so 
partial to depositing their eggs on the Cabbage tribe. When 
we had little boys in the garden we used to send them to hunt 
down the butterflies, which was as good as play to the boys at 
first. We did not adopt any such plan this year, and we have 
been troubled with scarcely any caterpillars as yet. The 
butterfly is rather a fine gentleman or lady, and is rather par- 
ticular as to scent. We attribute our comparative freedom 
from insects to the scent from a little soot and half-burned 
charred refuse scattered over the ground on some parts of the 
garden ; this we think, deterred the butterfly from alighting. 

As a whole, we have never known a season in which so few 
slugs and snails were to be seen. The dryness taught them to 
keep down where they could find moisture. Now we see traces 
of them, though not at all plentiful. All the soft molluscs are 
deterred from crawling on rough surfaces, such as fresh-stirred 
ground, and more especially if a little rough ashes and lime 
are strewed over it. Fresh lime will kill them and worms 
when it reaches them, though sometimes a big snail will escape 
by quickly getting rid of its outside skin. They may be easily 
collected on handfuls of fresh brewers’ grains, to which they 
are very partial, or beneath young Cabbage leaves slightly 


| in the orchard houses so late as usual. 


heated and greased on the under side before laying them down, 
and going round with a lantern at night or early in the morn- 
ing. There is a hard slug or snail with a yellowish-brown 
belly that nothing seems to kill. There is nothing for it but 
catching or trapping in some of the above ways. Fortunately 
it is fond of marching on hard substances, such as a firm, 
smooth gravel walk, and thus numbers may be picked up in a 
damp morning. Though injurious, we never found them so 
voracious as the softer common slug. 

As yet grubs have not troubled us much this season. Per- 
haps we have had to replace a score of Cabbage plants, after 
finding the grub at the roots. All the slug tribe have as yet 
been scarce, though we hear they are plentiful in some places. 
We found to-day clusters of bluish fly in the hearts of the 
young fresh-planted Cabbages. We shall syringe them forcibly 
with clear lime and soot water. A little water will go a great 
way, and a double dose will generally settle them. A little 
soot and quicklime in powder scattered over them will do the 
same, but sometimes that is rather too much for young plants, 
and less or more it daubs up the leaves, and in bright weather 
is apt to scald them at times. The syringing with the caustic 
water is the cleanest mode, and does the young plants least 
harm. We have noticed a few Cauliflower plants with the 
heads just forming thus attacked with fly, and in their case we 
would use clear soot water, as dusting or even fresh lime water 
might affect the colour, if not the tenderness of the head. 

We tied up our earliest Celery, and ere long will earth-up 
the first bed, the tying having already commenced the blanch- 


|ing. We are much later than usual, owing to dryness and 


the scarcity of water; but as yet we see no sign of a plant 
bolting, which we attribute greatly to the shade given by green 
branches, &c. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Flies and a few wasps make holes in the best fruit in the 
open air, but are pretty well excluded from that under glass by 
gauze netting over the openings. It is well, therefore, to com- 
mence gatiering carly Apples, Pears, and Plums before they are 
dead ripe, and before they drop. They eat all the more juicy 
if gathered a short time before they are thoroughly ripe. All 


| dropped fruit is less or more injured by falling. The best 
| Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines that drop are good enough for 


cooking purpose, but a Plum for the dessert will look all the 
better with the stalk attached to the fruit, and the bloom un- 
injured. Even an Apple can scarcely fall without leaving a mark 


| or bruise, which, ifnot seen before, is sure to be seen when peeled. 
| We have several times gone over Red Quarrendens and Kerry 


Pippins, both good Apples in their way. A little practice 
enables the gatherer to pick the ripest as if by instinct. To 
keep the stalk to Plums a sharp knife or small scissors are 
necessary. The stalk is just as essential to completeness as 
the stalk is to the Melon. A fine fruit of the latter looks in- 
complete without it. 

We gathered in the last days of August a few Peaches from 
the open wall. We fear we shall not be able to keep the fruit 
With double glass roofs 
much might be done in the way of retarding, as the extreme 
heat would be kept out, and yet the light allowed to pass to 
give perfection in colouring. Owing to the heat and dryness 
our fruit are ripening faster than we wished them to do. - 

Strawberries.—The plants turned out of pots have yielded 
some good gatherings, but nothing to what they would have 
done in an ordinary season; or if we could have watered them 
freely. There are plenty of runners coming now. All the 
earliest-potted Strawberry plants, having pretty well filled the 
pots witha mass of roots, have received manure waterings, and 
lately each pot has received over the soil a pinch of soot held 
between the thumb and two fingers. It is best to err on the 
safe side, and not give too much, as two dressings are better 
than one large one. These will be washed down with frequent 
waterings for a month, and if by rain now and then all the 
better. The scent of the soot keeps many intruders away, and 
few manures are so successful in imparting a rich green to the 
foliage. Perfecting growth should be the main object this 
month, and ripening the buds the chief object at the end of 
September and the beginning of October. All runners from 
plants in pots have been cat off, as in such a case they are ex- 
hausters rather than feeders, and were we to allow them to act 
as feeders we should so far neutralise our object, as they would 
continue growth and promote luxuriance when we wish the | 
early ripening of the plant, to make it fruitful early in the 
spring. Our object should be by healthy foliage first to secure 
a strong, well-shaped bud, and then to mature it early. With- 
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out this attention, huge plants in September and October may 
be less productive of fruit in March and April than plants of 
half their size but thoroughly matured. 

Have our readers noticed that though last year Beech mast 
was abundant, there is very little to be found this season? On 
the other hand we never witnessed such crops of acorns, hips, 
haws, horse chestnuts, &c. These are generally regarded as 
the signs of a severe winter. We do not contemplate any 
scarcity of food, but we fear in many country districts there 
will be a great scarcity of the means of procuring it, owing to 
the scarcity of employment, &c., the ensuing winter, partly 
owing to the shortness of straw, and chiefly to the general 
failure of the Turnip crop, as good fields are too much the ex- 
ception. Food, though cheap, may be very scarce if there be 
little or no wages forthcoming to purchase it. If in such a 
season some of our chemical coadjutors could hit on a simple 
plan for removing the astringency from chestnuts and acorns, 
they would confer a public advantage. Fowls, pheasants, pigs, 
deer, &c., thrive well on acorns, notwithstanding the astrin- 
gency. People in time may become used to anything. The 
other day we saw a man with a branch of Sloes well loaded 
with fruit, and he was eating them with as great avidity as 
most of our readers would have partaken of the finest Goose- 
berries. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

We have had several sharp hoar frosts in the last week of 
August, much earlier than we have been in the habit of wit- 
nessing. Owing to comparative dryness these did little harm. 
After a heavy shower in the evening of the 2nd inst. the sky 
became very bright, and the frost early in the morning told 
more owing to the flowering plants in beds being wet. A second 
time our Coleus beds were browned a little, but not so much 
as they were by the one day of excessive heat. A number of 
leaves of Perilla were also slightly browned, and a few flowers 
of gorgeous masses of different-coloured Geraniums had their 
petals a littie bleached. Broad-petalled blooms, as Rubens and 
Donald Beaton, suffered more than the smaller-petalled Nose- 
ays. What struck us as a little singular is, that the lighter 

wers, aS Rubens, suffered more than dark ones of the Tom 
Thumb and Panch varieties. Towards the afternoon the traces 
of the bleaching by frost were nearly gone. Five lines of 
Tresine Herbstii were not in the least touched. We have as 
yet no break in the general gorgeousness, with the exception of 
some beds of Verbenas, that all at once almost entirely stopped 
blooming owing to the dryness. We hope they will come on 
again after the showers, as they form part of a group where 
their colour is required to make the composition complete. 
Similar beds rather disappointed us in the autumn last year. 
If we had the prospect of a like scarcity of water we should 
be inclined to do without Verbenas in beds forming part of a 
group. The mulching did not save them from the drought, as 
we believe it saved the moisture-loving Calceolarias. No such 
precautions need be considered by those who can apply water 
as needed. 

Picking faded flowers and petals from beds is a matter of 
great importance, especially in showery autumns. Wishing to 
have everything neat, this work has taken up much time. It 
is not only that these faded blooms look badly when dry, and 
most wretched when wet, but every shower, if at all continuous, 
is apt to send the dirty colour of the exhausted flowers over the 
blooms and leaves that are still perfect, thus greatly disfigur- 
ing them. Our beds have needed little picking this year, the 
blooms having stood so well, and the showers having been so 
gentle as not to disturb them. A number of the oldest required 
removing so as to give room to the younger and fresher blooms. 
A correspondent has told us that in his, and some neighbour- 
ing places, the foliage of the varieties of Scarlet Geraniums, 
kept getting yellow and dying off. We have had nothing of the 

ort here as yet, with all the dryness and scarcity of water. We 
never saw the foliage better, and we like to see good growth as 
well as plenty of bloom. 

Took the opportunity of the showers to well roll the walks and 
lawns. This will help to keep them smooth and firm for the 
season. When a lawn is well rolled, it is comparatively eary 
to keep it neat, either with the machine or scythe. We lately 
saw a young lady working a 12-inch machine, and she did it 
with as much gracefulness as if she were handling a croquet 
mallet. 

Proceeded with potting Cinerarias, Primulas, Geraniums, 
Ferns, and stove plants; with re-arranging corridors, the con- 
servatory, &c.; and with propagating for next summer, as 
lately more fully detailed. 


| bark of the stock will often run, when 


Comparing Notes.—There has been great diversity of opinion 
expressed as to the Golden Feverfew. We have been both dis- 
appointed and delighted with it. We believe the secret of 
being delighted consists chiefly in using young seedlings in- 
stead of cuttings or older plants left or divided. We have used 
it round Coleus, and as the plants were from cuttings and old 
plants divided, they have disappointed us, as they have not 
grown so strongly and regularly as we wished. We have edged a 
group of six beds round a centre, which was edged with white- 
leaved Cineraria. The six beds are in pairs, though crossed 
alike, and these, though the season has been dry, form a fine 
edging about 7 inches wide, of a rich soft greenish yellow. The 
plants were raised from seed sown in March under glass, pricked 
out first, and then planted out when small. We may have to 
take cuttings, but in our opinion they are not to be compared 
to seedlings for regular vigorous growth. These six beds have 
each inside of the Feverfew a blue ring of a dwarf blue Lobelia. 
One pair of beds particularly pleases us by their soft beauty. 
These are edged and ringed as stated, then the beds are filled 
with Mangles’s Variegated Geranium, and that is again mixed 
with the light blue free-growing Lobelia gracilis. This small 
blue mingling with small pink flowers, and carpeted with the 
variegated leaves, and edged as stated, is to our eye very beau- 


Biol The soft greenish yellow edging made all complete.— 
R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


James Carter & Co., 237 and 238, High Holborn, London, W.C.— 
List of Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Trees, Roses, &c., for 1870. 
B.S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, 


London, N.—General Bulb Catalogue. Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, &c. 


Hooper & Co., Central Avenue, Covent Garden Market, London, 
W.C.—Genera!. Catalogue for 1870, containing Descriptive Lists of 
Dutch Bulbs, &¢. 

Robert Parker, Exotic Nursery, Tooting, Surrey.—Catalogue of 
Hyacinths and other Bulbous Roots. 


Wood & Co., 3, St. Nicholas Street, Worcester.— Catalogue of 
Dutch Flowering Bulbs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,.* We request that no.one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘“ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


Dryinc FLowers (Miss Ashton).—But few flowers retain their full 
colour when dried. To retain it as far as possible place them between 
folds of blotting paper, press very gently, and change the blotting paper 
for fresh every morning and evening. 

Ware EXcrESCENCE oN Bercu TREE (Stafford).—It is a parasitic 
fungus, and all such parasites are injurious in some degree. Scrape it 
off, and paint the trunk and branches with a mixture of clay and sulphur 
in water. 


Fountain (A. Robinson).—That figured was executed in America, but 
many of our English founders could supply one similar. 

AILANTHUS GLANDULOSA (F. D.).—So far from being rare it is one of 
the commonest of trees. Seedlings two years old may be bought by the 
hundred at about 14d. a-piece, and plants from 1 to 2 feet high for about 
4s, per dozen. We answered your question last week. 


SToVE-HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE (R. A.).—An iron stove 12 to 
14 inches square would be ample to suit your purpose. So many makers 
advertise stoves lined with fire-brick, that we cannot with impartiality 
recommend one. If there is any difficulty in your neighbourhood, buy @ 
stove 1 foot square, and a fire-box § inches square to stand in the middle. 
(H. B.).—Nothing will be so good for your little house as a small iron 
stove with the pipe through the roof. If you can use gas, a small gas 
stove either of iron or terra cotta would do, a small gas-pipe from the 
top into the open air being provided. 

REMmovING PrnE-APPLE SucKERS (4 Constant Reader).—The true Ripley 
Queen Pine Apple has a broad pip. A number of suckers will take 
strength from the fruit. We would have removed a number of yours 
earlier. If the fruit is swelling it would do as much harm as good to 
remove the suckers now. When the fruit is cut we would earth them up 
and take four fruit from a stool. 


Roses oN THE MANETTI Stock (Seybor).—Manetti stocks are pro- 
pagated from cuttings about 10 inches long, of firm wood, leaving a couple 
of leaves. The cuttings should be inserted in the earth now. They 
should bo planted about 5 inches deep, and be trodden in firmly. The dis- 
tances at the Dorset Nurseries, Blandford, are 6 inches from plant to 
plant, and 18 inches or 2 feet from row to row. It is not too late to bud 
Roses on the Manetti stock. If the slice will peel, and the stock run, you 
will succeed. Do not bud on the wood of this year, but on the main 
stock. Bud as low as you can. Scrape away the earth, as the covered 
the exposed part will not do so. 
Now with regard to the 13) feet of sloping bank 6 feet in width, with a 
15-inch wall, I should plant against the wall those noble yellow Roses on 
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peor stocks, 80 as to utilise the wall—namely, Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal 
I iel, Céline Forestier, Triomphe de Rennes, Solfaterre, and Lamarque. 
should allow each Rose ample room to ramble in single file, espalier 
fashion—that is, a single branch on each side of the stock. As you have 
some good Briar Roses, I should use them, by planting them at the top of 
the slope 6 feet apart, and the Manetti-stocked Roses 8 feet apart each 
way, planting the strongest growers next in rank to the standards, and 
the dwarfer plants lowest. I do not understand whether the wall is at 
Kee top of the slope or at the bottom, but in any case I should use it for 
e Tea-scented yellow Noisettes, which are, for beauty and perform- 
ances, the best in the Rose kingdom. My garden now groans with these 
ene yellow Roses, Lamarque and Solfaterre are not here, I regret to say. 
De to the description of Roses, there can be no question that Hybrid 
erpetuals, with Baron Gonella, Marguerite Bonnet, and Souyenir de Mal- 
Haeeon Bourbons, and beautiful Mrs. Bosanquet, China, are the best to 
ave. In my opinion, Teas, Tea-scented yellow Noisettes, and Hybrid 
Perpetuals, are the Roses to have, If you wish variegated Roses, you 
aay have Summer Roses—namely, Millet Parfait, Tricolore de Flandre, 
adeline, called also Emmeline, and Double-margined Hip. They are 
all beautiful. The first is tender, but the best; and the other two are 
vigorous and hardy.—W. F. RaDCLYFFE, 


BurninG Sutpaur To Destroy RED SPIDER (Z. H.).—If you had con- 
sulted the repeated statements made in our pages you would never have 
nunaed sulphur in your vinery to get rid of red spider or anything else. 

urning sulphur in a confined place is likely to kill everything that is 
green. It makes little or noimpression on weil-ripened hard wood of deci- 
sous trees when the leaves are gone; but even if the leaves are fallen 
rene linjure wood that is nct well ripened. Sulphur fumes, so distaste- 

to red spider and other insects, cannot be safely liberated at a tempe- 
rature higher than from 160° to 170° among growing plants. We are 
ae Surprised that the foliage and Grapes have suffered. If, as you say, 
© wood Was ripening at the base, we should not be so much afraid of 
next year’s crop, more especially if you encourage some offset shoots 
with young leaves on them, to maintain the root-action, reducing first 
Tene them in the autumn. This will help to remedy the 


Liium LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM AFTER FLOWERING (R. H. F.).—Let the 
soul be kept Moist, but by no means give so much water as when the 
brauts are growing and flowering, and when the stalks decay turn the 
plants out of the pots and remove the old loose soil, bet no more than 
can be done without injury to the roots; remove the small offsets and 
repot, using a compost of two parts turfy loam, one part peat, and one 
part of old cow dung or leaf soil, with a free admixture of sand. Drain 
the Pots, and pot low enough to afford room for a top-dressing of rich 
one In spring. Ifthe crowns of the bulbs are just covered with soil 
th the potting that is sufficient. Set the pots in a cool house, and keep 

é soil moderately moist. They will winter safely in a cold pit or 
orchard house, the pots being plunged so as to protect the roots from frost, 


SELECTING VEGETABLES AND Fruit For Exurpition (Taffy).—Of the 
Vegetables you mention—viz., Potatoes, Peas, Runner Beans, Celery, 
Onions, Cauliflower, Carrots, Turnips, Maize, and Globe Artichokes, we 
should select the first eight as being the most useful, and to such the 
prize should be given rather than to novelty, the specimens being well 
cultivated. Peaches, Pears, Plums, Apples, and Melons would, we con- 
sider, be a better collection of five fruits (Pines and Grapes being ex- 
cluded), than your showing Nectarines in place of the Plums; but you 
must look closely to the wording of the schedule, for we think the prize 
will be offered for five out-door fruit, and in that case you must exclude 
the Melon, and show Nectarines instead. Show a Melon if you can 
without infringing the rules. 

SrrmrzA JAPONICA AND S, PALMATA TREATMENT (Glasscutter).—The 
best way to grow them is to plant them out in an open situation, and in 
@ soil well drained and enriched with. cow dung or leaf soil. If the 
situation be shaded from the direct midday sun all the better. Water 
treely when growing and flowering. The Meadow Sweets delight in a 
moist soil. If you wish to grow the plants in pots, plunge them now in 
a situation such as we have described, and let them remain until Novem- 
ber, when you may place them on a shelf in a light airy greenhouse. The 
plants will flower early in spring, and are among the finest of forced 
plants. After flowering continue them under glass for a time, and then 
plant them out in the open ground. In autumn take them up, pot them, 
and place them in a cold frame untilrequired for forcing, or in the green- 
house, where they will come on more slowly than} in a forcing house, but 
will flower as well if not better. They are hardy herbaceous plants and 
ought to be in every garden. If left in the open ground give a mulching 
of leaf soil to the plants every autumn, when the foliage decays, and 
before severe weather sets in. 


VINERY BUILDING OVER A VINE (Inquirer).—We have no doubt that 
raising a light house against your warm Vine wall would be of great 
Service, even though you put it up in March and remove it in October 
As you use no artificial heat the Vine would not suffer in winter, for you 
protect the roots. All moveable houses are expensive—that is, if made 
in sashes, and not merely glazed in grooves to be easily removed. The 
cheapest houses are fixtures, with large squares and strong sash bars 
instead of rafters. In such a case, without any fire in winter, there is 
little danger of glass breaking if not glazed too tightly, and such a cold 
house is useful for many things in winter. 


Superior HELIoTRopEs (Hatfield)—For “ prettiness of flower, com- 
pactness of habit, and constitution,” Beauty of the Boudoir; but if you 
want one for winter-flowering, Monsieur Hamaitre is excellent. 

TAKING UP GLADIOLUS BULBS AND PorrTine (Idem).—There is no doubt 
that many of the evils which beset this splendid flower are due to the 
drying the bulbs during the season of rest. We do not think it wise to 
take up the bulbs, dry them to the extent they frequently are, and then 
plant in wet soil. We like your plan best—namely, taking up the bulbs 
Soon after ripening, potting them, plunging and covering them in ashes, 
and then setting them on shelves in a cold house. There is but one 
objection, and that is, unless you can ward off heavy rains the soil is 
rendered too wet to be of benefit to the plants, but that can be guarded 
against by a waterproof covering during wet weather. The situation 
selected for plunging should be dry and welldrained. With us the Gla- 
diolus grows and blooms finely in the shrubbery borders, and with no 
more care than the shrubs and other plants, weeds being kept down, and 
the surface occasionally stirred. It is not nearly so tender as many 
Suppose. 


{ 


Heatine a Pit (EZ. W. F.).—Sometime ago Mr. Fish described how to 
make the most of such a pit as yours, 5 feet high in front, 7} feet high at 
back, and 54 feet in width, with 1 pathway along the back, and a brick- 
on-bed wall to separate the path from the bed. In his case the pit was 
sunk below the ground level nearly 3 feet, a matter of importance so far 
as heating was concerned, as 3-inch pipes |would be about as effectual 
as 4-inch pipes if the walls were exposed to the atmosphere. With the 
mode of giving air in front and also at the back we are satisfied, only 
for early forcing it would have been as well if the ventilators had 
been lower down, so that the air given in front should go over the pipes 
before passing into the house. Now, we have repeatedly stated that the 
cheapest mode of heating such a pit or house for propagating Cucumbers, 
Melons, &c., would be to take a strong flue made of brick-on-bed, and 
Strong covering through the chamber 8B, under the bed, and having 
openings into the passage to let up top heat. We could command any 
amount of moisture from such a flue by giving plenty of moisture round 
it, not on it. Hot water, however, is more easily managed and requires 
less care, For winter Cucumbers in such a house, you would require two 
4-inch pipes for bottom beat in the chamber B, and two for top heat near 
the ventilators in front. If you were satisfied with spring forcing, 3-inch 
pipes would do. The price of the pipes would be proportional, the larger 
ones about 2s. 6d. a-yard, with more for elbows and turns. A small 
saddle-back or conical boiler costing from £3 to £4 would suit your pur- 
pose. We decline to recommend tradesmen, as we believe all who ad- 
vertise in our columns are to be trusted, and that disappointments and 
misconceptions are more owing to the whims and changes of opinions of 
the employers, than to any wish to take advantage in the case of the 
employed. Hence, when a plan is adoped and a fair estimate given, it is 
to the benefit of all parties to adhere to tbe plan and keep out all extras, 
which, in general, are anything but an advantage to either party. Now, 
to some of the specific questions :—First, if you are resolved to have @ 
chamber beneath your bed, with pipes for bottom heat, then strong slate 
will be the best covering, the pipes running through the chamber and 
having the means of giving bottom heat and top heat as you like, by 
having the top of the boiler lower than the lowest pipe in the chamber. 
If you resolve on such a chamber, it will be all the better to have a few 
slits from the passage at the bottom of the chamber to admit air, as the 
want of this is a fertile source of the pipes for bottom heat not acting. 
Above the slate you rhould have at least a 2-feet space for drainage and 
soil, say from 4 to 6 inches of the former, which should consist of rough 
rubble. We would have upright drain-pipes in each light, and by pouring 
down water among the rubble we could have moist bottom heat, and 
moist top heat at will. The latter could be also obtained by evaporating- 
pans placed on the top {pipes. Whatever space you leave between the 
earth-bed and the trellis for the Cucumbers, the trellis should be at least 
15 inches from the glass. We have no fault to find with heated chambers 
provided with the air-slits before referred to; but we would never think 
of one in such a pit as yours. Having fixed on the position of our pipes, 
by taking into account the trellis, depth of soil, and depth of covering of 
pipes, we would concrete and roughly cement the bottom of the smaller 
enclosed pit for soil. On that we would place our pipes, and pack be- 
tween them and over them as loosely as possible to the depth of 4 inches, 
with brick-bats, clinkers, stones, flints, &c., finishing at the top with a 
layer of clean-washed gravel stones, say from 5 and not more than 
6 inches from the pipes. On this place the soil, which can always be 
removed easily without at all disarranging the covering. A common 
drain-tile set upwards in the back or front of the pit, the bottom and just 
a little above the concrete will enable you to give a moist bottom heat at 
will; we have had such in use many years, and never found anything 
cheaper or better. When we renew our beds, we brush the soil as clean 
as possible out from the small clean gravel. We think this mode rather 
more effectual and far cheaper than chambering for all narrow pits. One 
question remains—‘t Would it add much to the expense to have the pit 
divided, and the heating apparatus so arranged as to heat one or both 
halves as desired ?” Yes, it would add to the expense. The cheapest 
mode of heating such a 29-feet pit would be to place the boiler at one end, 
and let the bottom and top heat go right through. We have done so with 
some pits much larger than yours, and we divide each pit as we like with 
moveable wooden partitions, easily lifted out and in, and we keep a high 
temperature and a comparatively low one, merely by giving little or 
abundance of air. There is always much expense connected with valves, 
&e. The cheapest way you could regulate your pit, so as to have one 
half well heated, and the other heated only a little, or none at all, would 
be to place the boiler in the centre, take the flow-pipe to a receiving-box, 
and in that have two pipes for a flow both ways, one of which you could 
wholly or partially plug up as you like. You would thus escape the 
expense and trouble of valves, which are very good in their way, but the 
best of them are apt to go wrong. 


Lawn WEEpy (7. H. T.).—We should weed the lawn at once, cutting - 
up the weeds by the roots—that is, as far down as you can, removing as 
much of the root as possible, and this we would continue to do all the 
autumn, and early in March we would well rake the lawn with an iron 
rake, and then apply to it a good dressing of very rotten manure ; early 
in April we would rake it well, sow some grass seeds, and roll well. 


Mrs. Ponttock GERANIUM Not THRIVING (Idem).—Your plants are 
probably in a dry situation and are suffering from that. We should pot 
them at once in a rich turfy loam, and place them in a light airy part of 
the greenhouse, where, we have no doubt, they will recover. 

TREATMENT OF BAMBOO AFTER GRowTH (Idem).—We should=leayve the 
plant entire, and in spring after growth commences we would cut away all 
the injured and dead parts. Mulch round the plant in winter with 
decayed leaves. The leaf and flower sent us appear to belong to some 
herbaceous Phlox. If so, the plant should be grown in an open situation 
in good, light, loamy soil. The Willow must have had its stem or roots 
injured, the bark probably gnawed off the stem, perhaps by water rats. 


WIRING A FRUIT WALL (X., Sidmouth).—The most suitable wire is that — 
known as No.10. For Peach, Plum, and similar fruit trees the wires 
should be 6 inches apart. For the Peach and Apricot we like them in 
every course of brick, or 8} inches apart; but for Apples and Pears 
10 inches will be a good distance. The Morello Cherry requires them the 
same distance as the Apricot. We haye our wires 4} inches apart, and 
make that do for all kinds of fruit trees. They ought not to be more 
than three-quarters of an inch from the wall, the nearer the better. The 
directing eyes may be 6 feet apart, but we prefer them half that, or 
as near as we can get them to suit the openings in the wall for driving 
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themin. You will needa piece of iron at one end to fasten the wires to» 
and at the other end you will need a similar piece with holes at the 
proper distances, through which bolts can pass, and by means of those 
you can tighten the wires like a fiddle string. The screws are kept by 
every ironmonger, or he will procure them for you, and all that is neces- 
sary for fixing. The wires snould be stretched in a horizontal direction ; 
it is the cheapest and best plan. 


VioLa cornuTa Dyine (J. F. C.).—We think the plants are old and 
exhausted by early flowering, and the heat and drought of the past sum- 
mer. We advise you to take up the whole, raise fresh plants from cuttings 
or seed, and plant afresh after digging the ground well and working ina 
liberal quantity of manure or leaf soil. Trees, by keeping the ground 
dry and exhausting it with their roots, would be injurious. Had you 
given the ground a few good soakings of water, and a top-dressing of 
short manure, which the foliage would have hidden, we think all would 
have been right. 


NEcTARINES WITHERING BEFORE RIPENING (Idem).—The tree has most 
likely been too dry at the roots,and the fruit has consequently shrivelled ; 
or it may have beon infested with red spider. We think more copious 
supplies of water and mulching over the roots would have prevented the 
mishap. 

FILLING AND MANAGING A FERN CasE (7. J. W.) —In an early number 
we shall treat of the subject fully. 


GLOXINIAS AFTER Frowerine (Z. H.)—After flowering the plants 
ought to have a position near the glass, in a house with a temperature of 
from 50° to 55° at night until the growth is matured, as it will be when 
the leaves and stems are withered. Give no water from the present time 
until the leaves show signs of fiagging, then give a moderate supply ; 
continue this treatment until October, then withhold water altogether, 
but set the pots on a floor whence a moisture will piss to the soil but not 
to the extent of making it wet. The tubers winter all the better if kept 
rather moist, for when kept dust-dry through the winter they are apt to 
become farinaceous, and decay when moistened in the spring. In winter 
they will be safe if kept in a house with a temperature of 45°. 


PLANTS FOR WINTER AND EarLy SPRING FLOWERING (Idem).—We haye 
the following in our greenhouse, and they flower at the time you wish :-— 
Acacia armata, Drummondi, grandis, oleifolia elegans, and longiflora 
magnifica, the last two in our opinion the finest of all the Acacias; Beau- 
fortia splenaens. Boronia Drummondi, Bouvardia Humboldtii, B. Lei- 
antha compacta, Coronilla glauca; Correas Brilliant, Harrisi,and speciosa 
major; Cyclamen persicum, Cypripedium venustum, Cytisus Atleeanus 
and racemosus, Luculia gratissima, Magnolia furcata, Monochetum ensi- 
ferum, Primulas, Camellias, Violets ; Epacrises Hyacinthiflora, Lady Alice 
Peel, Lady Panmure, Rnbella, The Bride, and Viscountess Hill; and 
Erica colorans, melanthera, hyemalis, and autumnalis. The forcing 
house will give you Azaleas, and a variety of hardy shrubs and plants, 
as Lilacs, Double-flowering Peaches. Cherry, and Plum, Prunus sinensis 
flore-plena, Deutzia gracilis, Roses, Dielytra spectabilis, Spirzea japonica, 
Lily of the Valley, and bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, and 
Crocuses. 


Mixpew on Roszs (Idem).—Soot is a good remedy, but not always a 
cure for mildew. We have not found anything better than frequent 
forcible syringing of the trees overhead, and to keep the roots well sup- 
plied with water, and dust the parts infested with flowers of sulphur 
whilst the leaves are wet. An old stocking is as good as anything for 
distributing the sulphur. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES (Df. G@.).—The best time to plant Strawberries 
is in summer, as good well-rooted runners as can be secured. The 
rooting ought to be facilitated by laying them and taking off the runners 
or string beyond. Well trench and manure the ground. mixing the 
manure with the soil. Plant the Strawberries in rows 2 feet apart and 
1 foot from each otherin the row. After they have fruited once take out 
every alternate plant, so that they will be 2 feet apart every way. Water 
well after planting, and during dry weather. 


ANNUALS FOR PRESENT SowrIne (Idem).—Candytuft, crimson, lilac, 
and white: Clarkia pulchella and Clarkia pulchella alba, Collinsia bicolor 
and grandiflora, Erysimum Peroffskianum, Eschscholtzia californica, 
Limnanthes Douglasii, Lupinus nanus,{Nemophila insignis, Saponaria 
calabrica, Silene pendula and alba, and Virginian Stock, red and white. 

AsHLEAF Kipney Potatoes ror SEED (Idem).—Take them up if you 
have not already done so, and place them in a dry shed, if on shelves all 
the better, so that they may have airallround. When they are thoroughly 
dried place them in a cool dry cellar or other place secure. from frost, 
but the colder the better, so long as they are safe from frost. 


HYACINTHS AND TULIPS FOR PLANTING IN A RosE BorpDER (H. C.).— 
We think you will only be disappointed if you plant Hyacinths and Tulips 
in the same border for simultaneous blooming. We should confine our- 
selves to one of the two, having a line of red, white, and blue Hyacinths, 
placing the blue next the walk, the red at the back, and the white between 
the two. We have no doubt that they would have a pretty effect if a 
double line of each were planted with bulbs 9 inches apart, and the rows 
half that distance from each other. If you had Tulips which would 
flower later we would advise a line of Bleu Céleste, then La Candeur, and 
Tournesol at the back. But why have either of those? the Roses are 
sufficiently beautiful without them. We like to grow one thing well, and 
if we had our choice would have Roses only on thesame ground. Besides, 
to do the Roses justice they ought to have a good mulching of manure in 
autumn, and it ought to remain over the winter, removing the loose 
manure in spring, and pointing the rest in with a fork. 

ALFRED CoLtoms Rosse (Idem).—It is more vigorous on the Manetti 
stock than on the Briar, though on the latter it does well when the soil-is 
a strong loam. It requires plenty of manure, and abundant watering and 
mulching in dry weather. It is a splendid Rose. 

Liquip Manure (4 Constant Reader).—The stable, cowbouse, and other 
Sewage without diluting with water may be put on to the soil previous to 
digging for any kitchen-garden crop, and so it may to Asparagus and 
Rhubarb whilst growing. For flowering plants it should be diluted with 
at least five times its bulk of water. 


Gruss (John Knight).—The grubs eating off your Cabbage plants just 
below the surface are the larve of the Daddy-longlegs (Tipula). Try 
taking up the plants and replanting with their roots only just below the 
surface. It has been stated that it is only the soft succulent collar of the 
plant that the grubs can bite; the woody part is too hard for them. 


Names. or Puants (J. T. Sinclair).—Senecio saracennicus; Stenactis 
speciosa; Atriplex patula. (4 Fern-grower).—1, Scolopendrium vulgare ; 
2, Pteris longifolia; 3, Pteris tremula; 4, Probably Nephrolepis exaltata ; 
5, Cystopteris fragilis; 6, Aspienium furcatum. (Richard Jameson, Gar- 
grave) —{t is a Moss, Bryum undulatum. (Somerset!.—l, Euonymus 
japonicus aureo-variegatus; 2, We do not undertake to name florists’ 
flowers; 8, Senecio elegans purpurea flore-pleno. Give the Euonymus 
greenhouse treatment. (G. P.).—1, Adiantum wthiopicum (— A. assimile) ; 
2, A. capillus-Venevis, deeply cut variety. (JI. R.).—Nepbrolepis tube- 
rosa; Pteris, apparently P. quadriaurita. We do not recognise the 
Adiantum, which appears much too large in the pinne to be referred to 
capillus-Veneris, which otherwise it much resembles. (Collingham, R. W.): 
—2, Nephrolepis tuberosa ; 3, Doodia lunulata. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY AND BIRDS. 


Ir appears to me that I must say a word on behalf of farmers’ 
wives who have to keep poultry as a source of profit, and who 
sometimes get considerably snubbed by their husbands, who 
grudge the destruction of a few rods of corn or clover, and who 
evidently don’t reason on the matter, and don’t or wo’n’t un- 
derstand either the habits or the profits of poultry. 

A farmer will readily turn a large fiock of sheep to trample 
on and drag down a fine field of clover or grass, but he would 
be much annoyed to see half an acre eaten by his wife’s poultry. 
He will give his pigs barley and beans by the sack, but objects 
to the poultry helping themselves to their kernels. By-and-by 
I will tell him which pay best for their food, for I am sure he 
has never entered into the question. Let us now consider the 
habits of poultry. Take my own as an instance, for some three 
hundred of them have free access to all my fields (no fences to 
obstruct them) from the early morn to dewy eve. 

As soon as the fowl-house door is opened they receive their 
morning meal of barley; they then at once betake themselves 
to the fields—for what? Observe them. That wonderful eye 
of theirs examines everywhere, and, quick as thought, they 
appropriate every fly, slug, worm, or insect on every blade of 
grass or clover. This is their occupation during the whole day, 


‘except when at rest or when grazing,—for poultry graze equally 


as do sheep or cattle,—and it is essential that a piece of pasture 
should be near the fowl-house, otherwise they will, and must, 
appropriate your young cabbage, turnip, or mangold plants. 
They must also have free access to water. 

What a mistake we make when we cage up poultry, and de- 
prive them of their natural food—green food and insects, with 
some grain. They are first-class judges of weather. They 
know by instinct (where does instinct end and reason begin ?) 
when and where their food—insects, worms, &¢., is to be most 
readily found, They watch for every load of green tares or 
green beans brought home to be pasgad through the chaff-cutter, 
and they at once set to work upon the myriads of insects that 
infest almost every crop. 

They are the most industrious and economical of creatures— 
their ready claw and keen eye are ever at work—not a seed of 
weeds or grass is wasted. In fact, fowls and birds are true 
farmer’s friends, and the farmer can have no idea how many 
enemies he has (invisible ones to him) in the shape of insects 
until he devotes his attention to the operations of his poultry. 
Although he can neither see his enemies nor know of their 
whereabouts, the fowls and birds at once detect them, as you 
may see by their eager darts and rapid movements hither and 
thither. 

Watch a company of Ducks toddling along in regular line, for 
fair play, and they will show you slugs and insects where you 
never suspected them. In fact, within a waek of leaving the 
shell the juveniles are on the alert for their natural food, the 
insect tribe. I could write a small volume on the value of 
birds, for itis only by watching their habits and good work that 
the farmer can realise how many enemies he has, and how 
many friends there are ready to seek for and destroy these 
enemies. 

It is a well-admitted fact by all my/labourers that my best 
and thickest crops are in immediate proximity to the fowl- 
house, commencing at only 10 yards distance. Yes, but see 
how they are scratching up the seed corn, and what a mess 
they make. Well, I have seen them at work between the rows 
of young wheat (and I only put in a bushel per acre at 9 inches 
from row to row), and I find in nine cases out of ten that they 
are in search of insects, and that they dofindthem. Gardeners 
who are sensitively particular about the appearance of their 
gardens, and hate fowls, see, however, what takes place :—An 
intelligent chemist took to a garden where insects had long and 
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undisturbed sway, and devoured everything. He was fond of 
poultry, and understood their habits, therefore he gave them 
free access to his garden; they cleared off the enemy, and he 
had plenty of everything. No doubt there are times when you 
would protect your fruit, or your shallow-sown seeds. In my 
case I sometimes employ a boy for a fortnight immediately 
after drilling close to the poultry-house, but even when I have 
not done so, I have scarcely been inconvenienced if the grain 
was properly deposited by the drill, The hen-coopsand broods 
of chickens are always placed on a patch of grass edging the 
wheat or barley fields; and if, when the crops are ripe, they help 
themselves to a few sheaves, i know they are good customers 
for they must be fed like sheep, or pigs, or cattle; and they 
always sell for double the price per pound, although they cost 
less to produce. Partridges are great friends to farmers, al- 
though they don’t always believe it. There is no surer sign of 
imperfect tillage than when you hear of birds and game getting 
out the seed. What I call imperfect tillage is ploughing the 
land and then merely scratching the surface with light wooden 
harrows, so that the seeds are close to the surface, and under 
them are unbroken furrow slices—long, hard lumps of undivided 
and unbroken earth, in the case of strong soils almost as tough 
and impenetrable as weather boarding. In my case I always 
use heavy iron harrows and deep steeled teeth that cut the 
furrow-slices into mould, or sometimes cultivate with the culti- 
vator harrow before drilling, and generally the surface has been 
well scarified before ploughing, so that the seed is not only 
properly deposited, but where it grows the young fibres find 
mould below to work in. 

For want of this proper tillage I have seen great losses; the 
fine fibres cannot work into the great lumps of undivided plough 
slices which, in stiff clays, are nearly as hard and as whole as 
weather board. I don’t believe that one farmer in ten can tell 
me what price per pound, live weight, he gets for his poultry, 
and for his beef and mutton, but I will tell him ;—5s. per stone 
of 8 lbs. is 44d. per Ib. live weight of beef, and nearly about the 
same for mutton. Now as good poultry always sell for at least 
9d. per lb. live weight (I mean wholesale), and as they cost no 
more per pound to produce than beef or mutton, it follows that 
we gain one hundred per cent. by poultry, as compared with 
meat. Ihave tested this carefully. In fact I know that the 
difference is greater than this, because I have frequently sold 
poultry at 14d. and 16d. per lb. live weight, or more than three 
times the price of meat. When we sella chicken, the purchaser 
pays for head, skin, feet, entrails, and all but feathers (which 
sell for more than the carcase per pound), but when they buy 
meat, the feet, skin, blood, entrails, &c., are all removed, and 
called offal; consequently, it requires no conjuror to convince 
heads of families that poultry is. dearer food by one hundred 
per cent. than meat. 

But should poultry be so dear? I answer, Decidedly not, if 
we, a8 farmers, did our duty to ourselves, our land, and our 
country. The demand is evidently in excess of the supply for 
both poultry and eggs, for we import immense quantities, 
and, in addition, 500,000,000 of eggs annually! In a former 
paper I gave you comparative trials of the consumption of 
barley by a hen and a pig, much in favour of the hen. Of 
course, your poultry-breeder must understand the business, ag 
must the breeder of other farm creatures. The edge of the 
fields is the proper place for juveniles, and not cooped-up in 
yards and sheds. Mine are not fancy poultry. I breed from 
pure stock on each side, say Game, Cochin-China, and Brahma 
Pootra, all running and mixing together. I like Dorkings, 
but they wo’n’t thrive on our stiff clays. Hyery two or three 
years I change the male birds, paying 21s. each for young well- 
bred ones. We send them to the wholesale salesmen in Long 
don, ready plucked. 

The hen-houses should have asphalted floors, be kept clean, 
well-ventilated, and occasionally lime-washed ; the slated roof 
lime-washed in hot weather. 

A farmer never grudges barley by the load for his pigs, and 
cake and corn for his other stock; why should he regret feed- 
ing his poultry? We should consider that poultry manure the 
land the same as any farm animal. 

As we are doing away with our trees and fences, there should 
be plantations on every farm for birds to build in; and we 
should have plenty of poultry and Partridges—the latter for 
the farmer’s table, if not for his sport. It is well known that 
many a farmer’s wife clothes herself and her numerous family 
by the proceeds of her poultry. In some cases that I know of 
one of the farm hands receives a pint of beer when the gover- 
Nor is at market to carry in a sack of barley on the sly for the 


use of the poultry, so as not to shock the farmer’s excessive and 
unreasonable prejudice about the unprofitableness of poultry. 

The hen-house floors being asphalted, and swept daily, and 
having no open farmyard, knee deep in straw, we know nothing 
about fleas.—J. J. Mucut, Tiptree (in Essex Gazette.) 


WAKEFIELD POULTRY SHOW. 


TuRNER's pens were used for the feathered stock, placed in two rows 
on platforms erected for the purpose. Unfortunately a mistake which 
is of daily occurrence seemed, to some extent, to mar the regular 
course of events, though we strongly suspect that none but the exhibitors 
themselyes are to blame, a large aumber of pens of both poultry 
and Pigeons arriving too late for competition, although the arbitrations 
were considerably protracted, so as to allow late arrivals a chance. 

Game in all classes were moderate in quality, and the pen to which 
the cup was awarded, fine close-feathered Black Reds. In Game 
Bantams were three classes, and the cup awarded to Black Reds, 
and in the Variety class the whole of the prizes went to Duckwings. 
The Black and White were but a poor lot, but there were two pens of 
Golden-laced of high quality. There were five classes for Hamburghs ; 
most of the birds were very fine, and the cup won by a grand pair of 
Silver-spangles. The Spanish were very good; in fact, the first-prize 
pair were the most promising we have seen this year. The Dorkings 
were large and forward; but the most handsome pen in the large 
varieties was a pair of Buff Cochin chickens, to which the cup for the 
best section was given. olands were a nice display, and the birds in 
fine feather. The first-prize Aylesbury Ducks were not the largest, 
and won by the great beauty of beak and plumage. In Rouens the 
second-prize birds were-in full plumage, but the first much larger and 
correct in marking. The Grey Toulouse Geese in the first-prize pen 
were fit representatives of a Yorkshire farmstead, the girth being 
more like that of a well-fed pig than a fowl. The rest were Whites of 
gigantic frame. In the Selling class Spanish were first, Cochins 
second, and Game third. 

The Pigeon classes were well filled, the quality being also very fine. 
Mr. Fulton won first in Carriers with a good pair of Blacks, excellent 
representatives of the high-class Carriers, and the second-prize pen 
contained a very fine aged hen, but the cock was very short in neck. 
The Dragoons were a nice lot, as also the Pouters, in which class Mr- 
Fulton was again in the first rank. Trumpeters were good, and the 
Barbs extraordinary, and Mr. Horner won the cup for Pigeons with a 
well-developed pair of Blacks. In foreign Owls, the Whites in the 
first-prize pen were very neat in head, and the Bluts were also very 
neat. The first-prize English Owls were good in all points except 
beaks, which were a little too spindly, although exceedingly good in 
gullet and frill. Of Turbits, the first were Blue, in nice bloom and 


| correct in marking. The first in Jacobins were Reds, of high quality 


and colour, the hood and chain yery close. The second were Yellows. 
The first Fantails in style and carriage were all that can be desired, 
and the second also very good. Nuns were neat and well marked. y 
In Tumblers the winners were Almonds and Beards, and in the Variety 
class were some good Magpies and Ice Pigeons. x 

There was a good show of Labbits, the Lop-ears measuring well 
and counting well in points. In bucks Mr. Hasten won first and 
medal for the best Rabbit in the Show with a grand Black and White 
buck. The second was Blue and White, and the third Yellow and 
White. In does the first was a Tortoiseshell, not quite so long in ear 
as the second, but beating in colour, marking, and condition. The 
Himalayan and the Silver-Greys were shown in good fur, and were & 
very pretty gathering; and in the Variety class the first ard third 
were excellent Angoras, and the second, a cross between Angora and 
Lop-ear, was fawn-coloured and of great size. As regards the Rabbits, 
we believe it is the intention of the Committee to augment the prize 
list for future shows. 

Game.—Any Variety. — Cockerel. —1, C. Chaloner, Whitwell, Chesterfield. 
2, T. Dyson, Halifax. 8, Osborn Bros., Worcester. Pullet.—1, C. Chaloner. 
2, J. Carlisle. Earby. 8, Green & Sutcliffe, Queensbury, Halifax. he, Osborn 
Bros. c¢c,J. Wade, Bradshaw, Ovenden. Black-breasted Red.—Chickens.—Cup, 
H. Jennings, Allerton. 2, C. Chaloner. 3, J. Wade. Rrown-breasted Red — 
Chickens.—1, J. Carlisle. 2, H. Beanland, Bradford. 3, T. Dyson. he, J. 
Preston. Duckwings, Blues or Greys—l, C. Chaloner. 2, M. Jowett, Clay- 
ton. 8, J. Fell, Adwalton. he, J. Mason. <Any other Variety.—Ohickens.— 
1, ¢. W.Brierley, Middleton, |2,J. Sunderland, Halifax. 3,W.Fell. Banrtams.— 
Game.—Any Variety.—Cockerel.—1, W. F. Entwisle, Westfield, Cleckheaton. 
2 and 8, Miss K. Crosland, Wakefield. Black-breasted Red.—Chickens.—Cup, 
Master J. Crosland, Wakefield. 2 andc, W. F. Entwisle. 3, F. Steel, Stump 
Cross, Halifax. hc, G. Noble, Staincliffe. Any other Variety—Chickens.—1 and 
8, T. Dyson. 2, Beliingham & Gill, Burnley. he. Miss A. Crosland. Wakefield, 
ce, W.¥.Entwisle. Black or White.—Chickens.—1, H. Beldon. 2,T.Dyson. 3,J. 
Walker, Halifax. ce, Miss M. A. Sandy, Radcliffe, Nottingham. <Any other 
Variety.—Chickens.—1, T. C. Harrison, Hull. 2, J. Watts, Birmingham. Ham- 
BURGHS.— Golden-spangled.—Chickens.—1, H. Beldon. 2, J. Fortune & Co., 
Morton Banks, Keighley. Golden-pencilled.— Chickens—1, H. Beldon. 2, J. 
Preston, Allerton. 8, J. Sunderland, Halitax. Silver-spangled.—Chickens.— 
Cup and 2, H. Beldon. Silver-pencilled—Chickens.—1 and 3, H. Beldon. 2,J. 
Preston. Black.—l and 2, C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesdon Hall, Keighley. 3, S. 
Halliday, Keighley. Spanisa.—Chickens.—l, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 2, H. 
Beldon. 8, E. Brown, Sheffield. he, Miss E. Pickard, Thorner, Leeds. Dorx- 
1nes.—Chickens.—1, T. E. Kell, Wetherby. 2, J. White, Warlaby. North- 
allerton. Coonty-Cuina.—Cinnamon or Buff.— Chickens.—Cup, G. Fletcher, 
Didsbury, Manchester. 2, C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, Keighley. Any 
other Variety.—Chickens.1, C. Sidgwick. Branma Poorra.—Chickens.—l, 
Mrs. Burrell, Ipswich. 2, E. Leech, Rochdale. 3, Dr. Holmes, Whitecotes, 
Chesterfield. he, J. Watts. c, E. Holland, Chesterfield. Ponanps.—Any 
Variety.—Chickens.—1 and 8,H. Beldon. 2, H. Bowker, Keighley. Ducxs.— 
Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2, J, Shillito, Sheffield. 8, W. Stonehouse, Whitby. 
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he, J. Williams, Wath-upon-Dearne. Rouen.—l, J. White, Whitley, Netherton. 
2,E.Leech. 8, J. Haigh. Huddersfield. he, S. H. Stott, Rochdale; Dr. Hors- 
fall, Pontefract. Any other variety.—l1, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 2, F. E. 
Schofield, Morpeth. 8, T. C. Harrison, Hull. GrxEsE.—l, J. White. 2, E. 
Leech. 8, Rev. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet, York. he, S. H. Stott, Rochdale; H. 
Crossley, Broomfield, Halifax. TurKEys.—l, E. Leech. 2, T. Palethorpe, 
Carleton, Pontefract. 8, L. Anyon, Gorse Hall, Chorley. SELLING CLass.— 
1, T. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth. 2, G. Fletcher, Didsbury. 8, H. Beanland. 
he, E. A. Johnson, Wath-upon-Dearne; C. W. Brierley. Extra Stock.— 
he, Mrs. Wade, Stanley. 
PIGEONS. 


Carriers.—l and 3, R. Fulton, Deptford. 
Yardley, Birmingham; J.F. While. Dr. 
3, F. Graham, Birkenhead. he, F. Graham; 
ford. Pourers.—! and 3, R. Fulton. 2,E. Horner. hc, J. Hawley, Bingley. 
TRUMPETERS,—], R. Fulto 2,J.Hawley. 3, E. Horner, Harewood. Barss.— 
Cup, E. Horne: J. Fielding, jun., Rochdale. 38, R. Fulton. c, W. Massey, 
Spalding. Ow and 8. J. Fielding, jun. 2, R. Fulton. he, Miss Hales, 
Canterbury. Lnglish.—l, E. Crosland, Wakefield. 2, G. Horridge, Wakefield. 
3,J. Watts. he, EK. Horner. Tursits.—l, T. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth. 2, R. 
Fulton. 3, H. Yardley. he, J. Fielding, jun. c,E.Horner. Fanrarns.—l, J.F. 
‘Liversidge, Newark. 2and3,E. Horner. he, H. Yardley; T. C. & E. Newbiti. 
Jacopins.—l, T. C. & E. Newbitt. 2 and he, E. Horner. 8, R. Fulton. Nuns.— 
land he, H. Yardley. 2and 3, F. Graham. TumBiers.—l, E. Horner. 2, R. 
Fulton. 3, F. Graham, Birkenhead. he, J. Fielding, jun. ANTWERPS.—1, 
J. A. Collinson, Halifax. 2, Master J. Crosland. 3, Master C. Crosland. 
Equal 3, E. Horner. he, J. Williamson, Wakefield; A. Appleyard, Wakefield. 
ANY OTHER Varrety.—l, T. C. & E. Newbitt. 2, H. Yardley. 38, A. Murgat- 
royd. hc, J. Watts. SELLING CLass.—l,E, Horner. 2,C. Gravil, jun., Thorne. 
3, J. Fielding, jun. 

RABBITS. 


Lop-EsRED.—Buck.—1 and Medal, A. H. Easten, Hull. 2, Lewin & Johnson, 
3, C. Gravil, jun., Thorne. he, E. Vaughan; H. Creeke. Doe.—l, A. H. 
Easten. 2. C. Gravil, jun. 8, A. Broughton, Huddersfield. he. H. Creeke, 
Burnley. Hrmauayan.—l, B. S. Rothwell, Rochdale. 2, Master F. W. Hors- 
fall, Pontefract. 8,R. Wallis. Wakefield. hc, J. R. Jessop, Hull: R. Pearson, 
Altofts. Smver-Grey.—l and 8, S. G. Hudson, Hull 2, E. E. M. Royds, 
Greenhill, Rochdale. he, A. H. Easten, Hull; E. E. M. Royds; J. R. Jessop. 
ANy oTHER VaRieTy.—1l. S. Greenwood, Hebden Bridge. 2, E. Vaughan, Bir- 


mingham. 8, S. G. Hudson. hc, W. Hudson, Wakefield; Misses Horsfall, 
Pontefract. 


JupeGes.—Mr. Enoch Hatton, Pudsey ; Mr. James Dixon, Clayton» 
Bradford ; Mr. J. Douglas, Clumber. 


2, E. Horner, Harewood. he, H. 
‘s.—1,B. Horner. 2,H. Yardley. 
- Murgatroyd, Woodroyde, Brad- 


SI 


STANNINGLEY AND FARSLEY POULTRY 
SHOW. 


Tue first annual Show of this Society was held on the 27th of last 
month. The Committee chiefly consists of working men; but the 
moral and pecuniary support of the tradesmen and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood have proved the mainstay of the Society. The arrangements 
were excellent, and there was nothing to mar the pleasure of the 
visitors, except a little rain which fell at the close of the Show. The 
entries were good in all the sections, and the quality of the stock very 
fine. Some of the best of the Yorkshire exhibitors were represented 
in the poultry classes, and the Pigeons formed a most attractive portion 
of the Show. The pens for both sections were quite new, on Turner’s 
principle, and were borrowed from the Allerton Society. 

The Cage Birds were shown in a tent separated from the other 


“departments, and it was crowded to excess during the latter part of 
the day. 


SpanisH.—l, H. Beldon, Bingley. 2,J.Thresh, Bradford. he, H. Wilkinsen, 
Earby. c, W. Schofield, Gildersome. Cocurins.—1, C. Sidgwick, Keighley. 
2, H. Beldon. hc, E. Baxter, Idle. Brana Poorras.—l, H. Beldon. 2, H. 
Andrews, Eccleshill. he, M. Scott, Idle. Dorxrines.—l. T. Briden, Earby. 
HampurGus.—Silver-spangled.—l and 2, H. Beldon. ¢c. G. Worseman, Tong. 
Golden-spangled—1, A. Smith, Northowram. 2, W. Dine, Keighley. he, H. 
Heldon. Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. Golden-pencilled.—1, H. 
Beldon. 2, W. Clayton, Keighley. hc, A. Smith, Northowram; Hainsworth 
and Fairbank, Farsley. c, A.W. Hainsworth, Farsley. Black.—l, C. Sidgwick, 
2, H. Beldon. he, E. Baxter; H. W. Illingworth, Idle. ce, H. W. Dllingworth. 
Bantams.—Game.—1 and 2, W. F. Entwisle, Scholes. he,A. Smith. <Any other 
Variety —1, H. Beldon. 2,S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. he, W. Clayton; T. 
Dyson, Halifax. Game.—Cock.—l, W. Fell, Adwalton. 2, H. Beanland. Tong. 
he, Harwood & Buckley; E. Ackroyd. Red.—l, W. Fell. 2,H. Beldon. he, J. 
Wilson, Calverley. Any other Colour.—l, H. Mason, Adwalton. 2,E. Ackroyd, 
Bradford. Ducks.—Rouen or Aylesbury.—l, J. Ward, Drighlington. 2, J. 
Gaunt, Pudsey. Any other Variety.—1,S.&R.Ashton. ANY OTHRE VARIETY.— 
1, 2, and Timepiece, H. Beldon. 

PIGEONS. 

CaRRIERS.—1 and 2, E. Horner, Harewood. he, S. Smith, Idle. c,S. Smith; 
H. Yardley, Birmingham. Povurers.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. Hawley, Bingley. 
he, J. Hawley; 8. Smith; J. T. Lishman, Girlington. TumBpiers.—Shortfaced. 
—land Timepiece, J. Hawley. 2, E. Horner. he, S. Smith; H. Yardley, Bir- 
mingham. Long-faced.—1 and 2, J. Hawley. he, E. Horner. Owxs.—l, H. 
Yardley. 2, J. T. Lishman. he, J. Hawley; J. Thresh, Bradford; S. Smith. 
Tourpits.—l, J. T. Lishman. 2, T. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth. he, S. Smith (2); 
H. Yardley; E. Horner (2). c, A. Batty, Bramley. Dracoons.—l, H. Yardley. 
2,J.T. Lishman. he,J. W. Ward, Stanningley; E. Horner. c, A. Murgatroyd, 
Bradford. ANTweERPS.—l, J. A. Collinson, Halifax. 2, J. T. Lishman. 8, E. 
Horner. 4,H. W. Illingworth. hc, J. Hawley; H. Yardley; B. Peel, Birken- 
shaw. JAcopiys.—l and 2, T.C. & E. Newbitt. he, J. Hawley (2); E. Horner 
Fanrars. — 1, 'T. C. & E. Newbitt. 2, E. Horner. he, J. T. Lishman; H. 
Yardley. c,J. Hawley; E.Horner. ANy OTHER VaRIETY.—1l,E.Horner. 2,J. 
T.Lishman. hc,J. Hawley; S. Smith; H. Yardley; A. Murgatroyd. 


CAGE BIRDS. ais 

Canarres.— Yellow or Marked.—1 and Cage for best bird in Show, W. Heap, 
Bradford. 2, T. E. Fosbrook, Lofthouse. lic, W. Heap: G. Gott, Calverley. 
c, B. Taneson, Rodley; G. Gott. Buff and Marked.—1 and 2, W. Heap. he, A. 
Brook, Swinnow; B. Lawson (2); G. Gott. British Brrps.—l, W. Heap. 2, J. 
Benn, Upper Workley. he, T. E. Fosbrook. Parrot or Cockatoo.—l, W. 
Garnett, Stanningley. 2, G. Bowling, Stanningley. vhc, W. Heap, Bradford. 
he, W. Heap; J. Coulson, Stanningley. ForE1GN Birps.—Any other Variety.— 
1 and 2, W. Heap. 


The Judge was Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


Poutrry SHow AT THE CrysTan Panackr.—We are informed 
that negotiations are now pending with the Crystal Palace 
Company, for a repetition of a London Show this year, and that 


it is proposed to be held during the time of the London'Cattle 
Show. Next week we hope to be able to announce itjin our 
usual list of forthcoming Poultry Shows. 


FARNWORTH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue following awards were made in the poultry department at the 
sixth annual Show of the Farnyorth (near Warrington) Agricultural 
Society held on the 2nd inst. :— 


GameE.—Black-breasted.—Chickens.—1 and Cup, C. Chaloner, Whitwell. 2, J. 
Halsall, Eccleston. Brown-breasted.—Chickens.—_l, J. Carlisle, Earby. 2, M- 
A. Forde, Maghnll. Any other variety—Chickens._1 and he, J. Halsall (Duck 
wing). 2, C. Chaloner. Any colour.—Cock.—1, C. Chaloner. 2, M. A. Forde: 
DorEines.—Chickens—l, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Woodhouse. 
2, H. Pickles, jun.. Earby. SpantsH.—Chickens.—l, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 
2, E. Brown, Shefiield. ‘Cocuin-Cuina.—Cinnamon or Buff.—Chickens.—1 and 
Cup, W. A. Taytor, Manchester (Buff). 2, Mrs. Burrell, Ipswich (Buff). he, W. 
P. Ryland, Erdington. Partridge or any other variety.—Chickens.—l, W. A. 
Taylor (Partridge). 2, J. Stephens, Walsall. Hampurcus.—Golden-pencilled. 
—Chickens.—1, T. Wrigley, jun., Middleton. 2, H. Pickles, jun. _Golden- 
spangled.—Chickens.—1, Chadderton & Scholes, Hollinwood. 2, J. Buckley, 
Ashton-under Lyne.  Silver-pencilled—Chickens.—1 and 2, H. Pickles, jun. 
Silver-spangled.—Chickens.—1 and Cup, J. Fielding, Newchurch. 2, H. Pickles, 
jun. Pouanps.—Any Variety.—Chickens.—1 and 2, H. Pickles, jun. (Silver). 
BrauMa Poorras. — Chickens.—1 and Cup, Mrs. Burrell. 2, W. A. Taylor. 
Bantams.—Game.—Chickens—1 and Cup, J. W. Morris. 2 and he, W. F. 
Entwisle, Cleckheaton. Cock.—1. J. W. Morris. 2, G. Maples, Wavertree. 
he, W. F. Entwisle (2). Any Breed—Chickens—1, Withheld. 2,8.&R. Ashton, 
Mottram (Black Bantams). ANy OTHER VaRreTy.—Chickens.—l, Hon. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam. 2,A.D.Payne, Shrewsbury (Malay). SELLING CLass.—Chickens. 
—1l, Withheld. 2, H. Pickles, jun. (Polish). Ducks.—Rouen.—1 and Cup, A. 
Woods, Sefton. 2, G. Pagnall. he, R. Gladstone, jun., Broad Green; T. Wake- 
field, Golborne. Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2 and hc, M. Seamons, Hartwell, 
Aylesbury. Any other variety.—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, H. B. Smith, Broughton 
(Shields). he, RK. Gladstone, jun. (Carolinas and Brown Calls). GEESE.—1, E. 
Leech. 2, Withheld. Turkeys.—l, E. Leech. 


JupcEs. — Mr. Richard Teebay, Fulwood, Preston; Mr. Joseph 
Hindson, Barton House, Everton. 


BINGLEY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue best of the chicken shows of the present season is, undoubtedly, 
that held at Bingley, under the auspices of the Airedale Agricultural 
Association. The greater part of the poultry pens were arranged 
round the sides and part through the centre in single tier, the 
only drawback being that the Pigeons were placed on the top, which 
was a great disadvantage for both Judges and the public. Of Game 
fowl there were some good birds in both classes, the cup falling 
to Black Reds, and the display of Duckwings was such as we did not 
expect to find at this time of year, the colour of both cockerels and 
pullets being very fine. Spanish were but moderate, but the Dorkings 
very large and good in colour, and Mr. Kell won the cup for this 
section with birds of this variety. Cochins and Brahmas were of high 
quality. But with the exception of the winners the Golden-spangles 
were poor. The rest of the Zamburghs mustered well. The quality 
was of high order, although the Gold-pencils showed somewhat later 
than was the case last year. Polands were good and were all Silvers. 
All the Bantams were good, and the cup awarded to Game. In the 
Selling Class Game were first, Spanish second, and Polands third. 
The Ducks were large and good in beak and plumage. 

Among the Pigeons were some of the best specimens in the king- 
dom. In Pouter cocks many of the birds were out of feather. The 
first White, and the second Blue. In Pouter hens a capital Yellow 
was first, and won also the cup for the first eight classes. The Carriers 
were well represented in both sexes. The Almonds were good through- 
out, and'the first-prize pen nearly perfect. In other Tumblers, Red 
Mottles were first, Bluebeards second, and Kites third. The Barbs 
were very broad in skull and good in eye. In Owls, Whites were 
first, and Blues second and third. The Jacobins were a neat lot, close 
infhood and chain, and very sound in colour; but the best gathering 
of this section was the Fantails, the carriage and style perfect. In 
the “‘ Variety class,” Porcelain Swallows were first, Reds second, and 
Runts third. The first in the Selling class were Agates, and second, 
Turbits. 

The heaviest Rabbits were 13} and 13} lbs. The length of the ears 
22 inches, and the width a little over 5 inches. The first-prize Lop- 
ear was a grand Black and White buck, the second Grey, and the 
third Tortoiseshell. The class for varieties was good in all respects, 
the first a perfect Himalayan, the second Silver-Grey, and the third 
Angora, and many capital specimens had to be content with com- 
mendation only. 

GameE.—Black and other Reds—Cup, J. Preston. 2, J. Carlisle, Earby. 8,W. 
Bentley. c, J. Hird, Bingley. Any other PRATT t M. Jowett, Clayton. 2, J. 
Carlisle. 8, G.Ambler, Queensbury, Halifax. he, J. Fortune, Morton Banks. 
c, T. Briggs, Bingley. SpanisH.—l, H. Beldon, Bingley. 2, J. Newton, Silsden. 
8, B. Brown, Sheffield. c, J. I. Booth, Silsden: J. Thresh, Bradford. DoREING. 
—1, 2, and Cup, T. E. Kell, Wetherby.73, J. White, Northallerton. he, T. Briden, 
Earby. Cocurx-Cuina.—l, 2, and 8, C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, Keighley. 
Braumas.—l, E. Leech. 2, W. Harvey, Sheffield. 3, W- Whitley, Sheffield. 
Hampureus.—Gold-spangled.—1 and Cup, W. Driver, Keighley. 2, T. Wray, 
Wolverhampton. 8, T. Dean, Keighley. hc, C. Halstead, Bingley. Silver- 
spangled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. 8, G. & J. Duckworth, Church, Accrington. 
c, W. Bairstow, Bingley. Black.—l and 8, C. Sidgwick. 2, H. Beldon. he, J. 
Cockcroft, Hawkclifie, Keighley. Gold-pencilled—1 and 3, H. Beldon. 2, J. 
Wilkinson, Earby. fic, E. Clayton, Morton Banks; J. Smith, Gilstead; T. 
Kinder, Micklethwaite, Bingley. Silver-pencilled. —1 and Cup, H. Beldon. 
2, R. Longbottom, Bingley. 8, T. Longbottom, Bingley. ANY OTHER VARIETY 
EXCEPT BanTAMs.—1 and 8, H. Beldon. 2, H. Bowker, Hill Top, Keighley. 
BANTAMS.—Game.—l, 8, and Cup, W. EF. Entwisle, Cleckheaton. 2, G. Noble, 
Staincliffe, Dewsbury. ihc, Harewood & Buckley, Accrington. <Any other 
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variety.—l, H. Beldon. 2, T. C. Harrison, Hull. 3, J. Riley, Hawksworth. 

he, W. H. Robinson, Long Lee, Keighley; H.Beldon. SELLING CLAss.—l, W. 

Johnson, Idle. 2, J. I. Booth. 8, J. Swire, Morton. c, J. Berry, Silsden, 

Ducrs.—Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2, G. Andrews, Newark. Rouen.—l, E. 

Leech. 2,J.I. Booth. 3, C.Sidgwick. he, J.Clayton, Keighley. Any variety. 

—Ducklings.—1, J. 1. Booth, 2, J. Watts, Birmingham. 3, H. Cockshott, Morton. 
PIGEONS. 

PottrrR.—Cock.—1, J. Hawley. 2, R. Fulton, Deptford. 8, W. Harvey, 
Sheffield. he, J. Hawley; J. Walker, Newark; R. Fulton (2); E. Horner, Hare- 
wood. Hen.—1, 8, and Cup, R. Fulton. 2, E. Horner. he, J. Hawley (2); R. 
Fulton. Carrrer.—Cock.—l, R. Fulton. 2,H. Yardley. 3, E. Horner. hc, R. 
Fulton; E. Horner. Hen.—land2,R. Fulton. 3,E. Horner. jhe, H. Yardley ; 
R. Fulton. Tumprers.—Almond.—l, R. Fulton. 2,E. Horner. 3, J. Fielding, 
jun., Rochdale. he, Harvey, Sheffield. <Any other Variety.—1, T. H. 
Hawley. 2,J. Fielding, jun. 8, R. Fulton. he, J. Hawley; R. Fulton. c, W. 
Harvey. Banrss.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. Fielding, jun. 3, R. Fulton. he, W. 
Harvey; R. Fulton. Owns.—l, J. Fielding, jun. 2,R. Fulton. 3, W. Harvey. 
he, F. Moore; J. Fielding, jun. Jacoprns.—l, R. Fulton. 2 and 3, E. Horner. 
he, J. Hawley; E. Horner. TRuMPETERS.—1 and 4, J. Hawley. 8, W. Harvey. 
Fantarms.—i and Cup, W. Harvey. 2,J.F. Loversidge. 3, E. Horner. he, J. 
Walker, Newark; C. Sugden, Wilsden; F. Graham, Birkenhead. Turpirs.— 
1, J. Fielding, jun. 2, R. Fulton. 38, Clayton & Bairstow, Girlington, Bradford. 
he, E. Horner; J. T. Lishman, Girlington, Bradford. Dracoons.—1, F. 
Graham. 2, H. Yardley. 8, J. Watts. hc, J. Hawley; Clayton & Bairstow; 
W. Harvey: W. Stanhope, Eccleshill; E. Horner. ANTWERPs.—1, J. Collin- 
son, Halifax. 2, E. Horner. 8, J.T. Lishman. he, H. Yardley; W. Firth, 
Birkenshaw. ANY OTHER VaRreTy.—l, J. T. Lishman. 2 and he, E. Horner. 
8, S. Smith, Idle. c, W.Harvey; H. Yardley. SELLING CLass.—l, J. Fielding, 
jun. 2and he, Clayton & Bairstow. 8,J. Watts. c,J. Hawley; W. Dlingworth; 
W. Stanhope; E. Horner. 


Raseits.—Heaviest.—1, E. Vaughan, Birmingham. 2, A. H. Easten, Hull, 
3, J. Quick, St. John’s Wood. Lop-eared.—l, A. H. Easten. 2 and he, C. King 
St. John’s Wood, London. 3, Lewin & Johnson, Kettering. c, W. Searbrook,- 
St. John’s Wood. Any other Variety.—1, A. L. Rawstraw, Haslingden. 2, E- 
E. M. Royds, Greenhill, Rochdale, 3,M. Driver, Morton. hc, E. Vaughan; A- 
H. Easten; S. G. Hudson (2); J. R. Jessop (2). 


The Judge was Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


SOUTH-WEST AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 


POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus was held at Limerick on August 30th. 


Dorgres.—1 and he, Mrs. Warburton. 2,S.Mowbray. SpanisH.—1,S. Mow- 
bray. 2, J. C. Cooper. he, E. BrauMas.—l and c, J. C. Cooper. 
2, Mrs. Warburton. hc, Hon. J. Mrs. Warburton. Game.—l, 2, and 

» H. G. Poer. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.— 1,2, and vic, J.C. Cooper. he, E. G. 
Poer; Hon. J. Massey. Ducks.—l, Hon. J. Massey. 2,J.C. Cooper. hc, J.C. 
Cooper; W. Lysaght; S. Mowbray. Ducklings.—1, Hon. J. Massey. 2, Mrs. 
Warburton. GEEsE.—1, S. Mowbray. 2, J.C. Cooper. Extra 2, Mrs. Warburton. 
he, Hon. J. Massey: J. C.;Cooper; Mrs. Warburton. TurKEys.—Cup and 2, J. 
C. Cooper. he, S. Mowbray. Hampuress.—l and 2, Hon. J. Massey. 


JuDGE.—Mr. C. F. Staunton, Clondalkin. 


PIGEONS AT WHITWORTH AND ROCHDALE 
POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue Pigeons at Rochdale were one of the most attractive features 
of the Exhibition, and, as would be seen by the prize list published 
last week, not only were the entries unusually large for an agricultural 
meeting, but the choicest specimens from many of the best collections 
in the kingdom were brought together, thanks to the enterprise and 
judicious management of Messrs. Royds and Fielding—two most enthu- 
siastic local fanciers, to whom, we believe, the success of this depart- 
ment of the Show is due. 

With an entry of 288 pens of Pigeons the services of two well- 
known Judges were secured, the classes being divided between them 
with the exception of the special prizes, which were awarded con- 
jointly, the first prize in each class only, of course, competing. This 
arrangement is very objectionable, for we think each Judge should also 
award the special prizes in the portion entrusted to him. 

Pouters had four classes. In those for single cocks and hens re- 
spectively, Red or Yellow, the latter colour took the lead, Mr. Fulton 
winning with very fine birds. The principal prizes in the other classes 
were awarded to capital Blues, with the exception of the third prize 
being taken by a good White hen. 

Carriers had the like number of classes, with a good competition. 
Mr. Wiltshire’s first-prize Black cock was particularly good in beak 
and wattle. The single Black hens formed a fine class, Mr. Fulton 
taking all the prizes, and also the sectional cup, with his first-prize 
hen. All were remarkably good specimens, shown in the finest possible 
manner. Several excellent hens received notice. The Duns were not 
so numerous, but good in quality. 

Short-faced Tumblers were well represented, having three classes— 
namely, Almonds, Balds or Beards, and Any other variety. Curiously 
enough in every class the southern fanciers had to give place to local 
exhibitors. Mr. Fielding's splendid pair of Almonds also gained the 
sectional cup. The same exhibitor held his usual place in Balds and 
Beards. In the Any other variety class Mr. Minnett, jun.,"took first 
with a magnificent pair of Black Mottles, Mr. Hawley having second 
with an equally fine pair of Red Mottles, the best we have seen for 
some time. 

Owls, foreign and English, had each a class, which was well filled. 

Barbs were divided into Blacks and Any other colour, and were a 
show of themselves; indeed, it is very seldom we have seen such a 
competition. Captain Heaton took the first prize, as well as the 
sectional cup and the second prize, for Blacks with splendid birds, 
evenly matched, and shown in admirable condition, while Mr. J. 
Firth, jun., was third with a remarkably good pen; the cock is one of 


the best in the kingdom, but requires a more developed hen to match 
him. We understand £25 were offered for this cock and declined. 

Turbits, Red or Yellow, competed together, while Turbits, Any other 
colour, also had a class. Mr. Fielding took both first prizes with 
small, fine, well-marked birds. 

Nuns were a poor lot, only one prize being awarded ; want of merit, 
trimming, and disease being the causes of the prizes being withheld. 

Jacobins were good. In the class for Yellows Mr. Horner was first, 
also taking the sectional cup with a splendid pen. For Any other 
colour Mr. Horner also took the first prize with excellent Reds, and 
particularly fine Blacks were second and third. Mr. E. E. M. Royds 
also exhibited, not for competition, his crack pair of Black Jacobins, 
winners of cups and prizes at most of the leading shows. 

Through the considerate interest of Mr. Royds, Messrs. Ottley, of 
Birmingham, offered a silver medal for the best pair of Antwerps, 
which Mr. Horner obtained with very smart Duns. The class con- 
tained many good birds, the cocks being generally of great merit, but 
in most cases imperfectly or indifferently matched in some respect. 

Fantails and Dragoons were average classes. Trumpeters were 
good. Mr. Horner was first with Dark Mottles in a very keen compe- 
tition with Mr. Haansbergen’s Light Mottles; the latter were un- 
usually good in points, but rather too light in colour. The third 
position was taken by good Whites. There was nothing particularly 
new or worthy of especial remark in “‘ Any other variety ” class. 


HOW LONG ARE QUEENS AND WORKERS 
IN THEIR CELLS? 


Wits the ‘‘ Handy-Book of Bees” I am not acquainted, but 
from the extracts given, and the reviews of the work which ap- 
peared in several newspapers, I have formed a very high idea 
of the author, both as an elegant writer and a practical api- 
arian. Iam, however, rather surprised that the evidence ad- 
duced by Mr. Woodbury has not convinced him that he is un- 
doubtedly mistaken when he says that ‘‘ perfect queens are 
produced on the fourteenth day after eggs have been put into 
royal cells.” Instances, I do not deny, may have occurred, but 
none have come under my observation, and I am not aware of 
Mr. Pettigrew haying given any proof of the allegation beyond 
a mere ipse dixit. I would, therefore, like him to say that he 
has actually witnessed what he stutes, and that his conclusions 
haye been arrived at, not by inference, but from observations 
correctly made. 

It is well known that the evolution of queens and bees is 
much influenced by temperature and the supplies without, but 
the circumstance of hatching being hastened or retarded in 
particular cases does not affect the general law. The commonly 
received opinion, that twenty-one days are required for the 
egg of the hen to hatch, is not proved to be erroneous by large 
hens’ eggs needing to remain under the hen twenty-three or 
twenty-four days. Exceptions prove therule. To my mind the 
experiments conducted by Mr. Woodbury satisfactorily prove 
his position. He tells us that the colony employed by him was 
“populous,” and that the period selected for applying his test 
was ‘‘the height of a very favourable season.” All the con- 
ditions requisite for determining the point at issue appear to 
have been present, and the result showed that sixteen days 
were required for the evolution of a queen from an egg. 

The general rule I believe is this, that if the queen regnant 
is removed from her hive, a young queen as successor will 
make her appearance on the fourteenth day; but this cireum- 
stance does not prove that fourteen days and no more have 
elapsed since the hour that the egg from which she proeeeds 
was deposited. Bees when their queen is removed do not im- 
mediately discover their loss, but they are seldom so long in 
finding out the calamity that has befallen them as to be under 
the necessity of selecting for royal honours the larve that 
proceed from the most recently-laid eggs. The fact that open 
cells containing larve are almost always to be seen for a day or 
two after the royal cells are sealed, shows that they are re- 
latively younger. 

The precise age, however, of enclosed queens, and the time 
required for their evolution, has been ascertained on ocular 
evidence, and as I have had considerable experience with re- 
gard to the matter, I shall relate some experiments that were 
made a few years ago which bear on the questions at issue 
between Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Woodbury. In 1862 I lodged 
a swarm in the ‘mirror hive,’’ which is described in the 
‘‘ Naturalist’s Library.” On August 20th eggs for the first time 
were seen to be laid. On the 26th the cells were sealed. On 
September 7th the young bees had left their cells. and the entry 
made in my note-book of that date, and which I copy verbatim, 
is ‘‘ Bees hatched-out in about eighteen days.’ Again, on the 
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15th of July, 1863, I lodged a second cast in a small glass uni- 
comb. On the 22nd the young queen was impregnated. On 
the 25th numbers of eggs were laid, and on the 27th I removed 
her from the hive. The bees selected a grub for a queen from 
the earlier-laid eggs. It was sealed August 2nd, and ® young 
queen emanated on the 10th. On the 16th every young bee 
had left its cell save three, of which no record has been taken 
whether they were abortive or ultimately hatched out. I may 
also mention that in the same year (1863) I removed the queen 
from a Huber hive, that a young queen emanated on the 
thirteenth day after her removal, and that everyi‘common bee 
had vacated its cell before the nineteenth. 

It is unnecessary to multiply proofs, but I can give them 
if needed. Meanwhile I shall only add that it is my firm 
conviction, founded on personal experience, that the views 
advanced by Mr. Woodbury in opposition to those of Mr. 
Pettigrew are correct.—R. 8. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Harp Prosrcrinc Lee-scaLes (Ff. 4. M.).—It is comparatively a new 
disorder, and is very prevalent among poultry. We have it among ours, 
but it is chiefly confined to Cochins and to the oldest birds. It has also 
shown itself this year on the legs of a Chinese Pheasant. We are trying 
experiments, but we have discovered no remedy. 


Crosstnc Houpans anD Dorxines (R. H. F.).—The Houdan would not 
be the bird you require; if'is a non-sitter, and we always protest against 
crossing between those and sitters. It is against all reason. We can 
easily pame a cross that will suit youin all respects but one, that is the 
size of the eggs. You will not in any of the sitting breeds get larger eggs 
than you do from the Dorking. We advise you to cross between the Dorking 
and Brahma Pootra if you want a good hardy fowl that will lay and sit 
well, rear its young without trouble, and make a capital bird at table. 
We are never friendly to crosses, but we think this is the best we know. 


_CHICKENS WITH Nostrim DiscHarGe (W. B. B.).—Your Hamburghs are 
suffering from cold, which will. if neglected, turn to roup. If only part of 
them are afiected remove them from the others. Wash their nostrils 
with cold water and vinegar. Give each bird two pills of camphor each 
the size of apea. Feed them twice per day for a time on bread and ale. 
Discontinue the sharps and potatoes. Use Baily’s pills. 


BranMa Cock Movuxtine (J. A. C.).—Brahma cocks of the age you 
name are often a long time getting their feathers, and we do not think 
the bird you mention will be in full plumage before the end of September 
or beginning of October. He may, however, be fit to exhibit, although 
not quite moulted, ss he willin all probability be shown against birds of 
his own age. It will bea good thing if his sickle feathers never come 
back. Feed him well on ground oats, give him bread soakedin milk, and 
let him have plenty of green food, lettuce above all. 


Douste Nar (4. K. C.).—This on a Dorking cockerel’s toe is no doubt 
a disadvantage, but could only prejudice success where the cempetition 
between two birds was so close the judges had to look to some such acci- 
dent to enable them to decide, otherwise it would not disqualify the bird. 


Youne Turners Drine (F. I. C.).—We advise you to remove all the 
healthy birds to some other place; it is always a risk and a mistake to 
keep healthy and diseased birds together. You do not say on what you 
feed. From your description of the crops of your birds we should think 
there was something wrong in their diet. Even if they roost too thickly 
that would not account for it; that would produce the swelled heads, 
which you seem to have overcome. In all cases where food remains in 
the crop pour warm water down the throats freely, afterwards give each 
a table-spoonful of castor oil. Give two pills of camphor each the size of 
a garden pea. Feed only on bread and ale, ground oats mixed with milk, 
and having onion-tops chopped fine with the ground oats. This treat- 
ment must be continued till they are well. It would be beneficial if you 
have a convenient place, such as an old barn, if you were to shut up the 
invalids. They would require large sods with plenty of growing grass 
and mould to be given to them daily, as well as the food we have rscom- 
mended. 


_WuitwortH anD RocHpsane Pountry SHow.—Mr. S. H. Stott, of 
Quarry Hill. Rochdale, states that he, and not the Rev. G. Hustler, took 
the first prize for Grey Geese at this Show. The error is that of the 
prize list forwarded to us. 


- KEIGHLEY SHow (J. G.).—If, as you say, your birds were not exhibited 
owing to the mistake made by the Secretary, the Committee: ought to 
return you the entrance moneys. 


Rars IN A PIGEON LoFrrT, AND PROPER Foop For PicrEons (4 Weekly 
Reader). Gas tar frequently applied to the runs of rats will cause the 
rats to leave. They are cleanly animals, and cannot bear the touch of 
tar. We have got rid of the vermin from a pigstyein this way. The tar 
once dried is, however, of no use, as it willnot stick tothe rat’s fur. The 
best plan you could adopt would be to put sheeting of tin on the wall the 
rats run up, letting a piece of tin stand out at right angles from the wall, 
projecting, say, halfa foot ormore; the rats conldnot get abovethat. Let 
not the tin be painted, nor have anything onit to give foothold. As to 
the best food for Pigeons, a mixture of peas, Indian corn, and barley is 
excellent. Weadd barley for the sake of the young birds which their 
parents are just ceasing to feed. They go about in a starved condition, 
unable to pick up the peas or Indian corn, so we always have some smaller 
grain mixed with them. They also readily pick up charlock, which the 
farmers gladly give away, only take care it does not get into your garden. 

Foop For SILVER-GREY AND ANGoRA RABBITS (——).—Clover, Vetches, 
Dandelion, Carrots, Turnips, &c., with crushed oats, bran, Indian meal 
boiled into porridge. say once or twice a-week. This fattens them. Too 
much green is objectionable, and avoid cabbage. Oat straw and sweet 
hay they like, and are good for them. They will not succeed well upon 
the ground all winter, especially the Angora, being hutch Rabbits. The 
Silver-Grey may be allowed to run as the wild Rabbit, and many are 


turned out with tnem to improve the fur. If intended to remain outside 
all winter in hutches these must be made warm and dry, 2 feet above 
ground, and placed with a south aspect. Avoid all damp air, as this gives 
them the snuffies. In removing them from the hutches to place them 
upon the ground (but never except it is dry), take hold of the ears with 
one hand, and place the other hand under the hind part of the Rabbit, so 
as to prevent the hind legs bringing out the bedding with them. If the 
hutches are 5 or 6 feet in superficial extent they will not often require 
any exercise out of them; yet to let them have a frisk upon a lawn when 
the grassis dry is by no means objectionable. All green food should be 
given dry, or it tends to give the Rabbit the rot; and in the absence of 
green food soaked peas are good twice a-week, with a little clean water, 
especially during hot weather. 


Unirine Swarms (T. VU. N.).—The dead bees were all workers, but we 
cannot tell why they were killed, except that in this mode of uniting 
more or less fighting often ensues. The best plan is to drive both lots of 
bees into the same empty hive one after the other, and then induct them 
into their permanent home by knocking the united cluster out on a cloth 
and placing their hive over them. Itis not absolutely necessary to re- 
move one of the queens, although it is well to doso if the opportunity 
presents itself. Your syrup appears to have been too thick, but the 
crystals will not injure the bees. We use three parts sugar to two parts 
water by weight. 


ComMfENCING BEE-KEEPING (T.4.).—A stock of bees ought at this sea- 
son to be readily obtainable for tbe bare value oftthe hive and the honey 
which it may be fairly estimated to contain. Get ‘‘ Bee-keeping for the 
Many,” which may be had free from this office for five stamps, and select 
from the hives therein described the one which you think most likely to 
meet your views. If the bees now belong to a near neighbour many will 
return to the old spot and be lost, thereby weakening the colony, a result 
which would be avoided if they were brought from a distance of not less 
than sa mile and a half. We cannot recommend you, as a novice, to 
attempt transferring the stock to a new hive, but should rather advise 
your waiting for it to swarm in the usual way. 


STEWING VEGETABLE Marrows.—* E. A. M.” recommends the follow- 
ing recipe. Just scald the vegetable. When a little softened cut off one 
end and scoop out the seeds; fill with chopped meat that has been partly 
cooked, a little parsley, pepper, and salt; lay them in a saucepan the cut 
end uppermost, to keep out steam and water; add some good gravy 
flayoured with tomato, and let them stew gently. 7 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending September 6th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Darts. Rare cary Air. Earth. Wind. | Bain, 
Maz. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft.| oft. 

Wed... 81 | 80.182) 90.013 | 72 | 83 | 60 | 57 |zw. | .00 
Thurs.. 1| 99.912 | 29.687 | 73 | 45 | 60 | 57 s. | .00 
Fri... 2 29.456 | 29.412 | 73 | 55 }] 60 | 57 Ss. | .04 
Sat.... 8 | 29.883 | 293771 69 | 88 | 60 | 57 | N.W. | .00 
Son... 4| 29.920 | 29839] 72 | 52 | 58 | 57 | S.W. | .00 
Mon... 6 | 29.618 | 29367| 67 | 52 | 60 | 57 Ss. | 42 
Tues. . 6 | 29.471 | 29.373 | 67 | 46 | 60 | 57 s. | .16 

Mean..| 29.770 | 57.574 | 70.43} 45.00 | 59.71 | 57.00! .. | 0.62 


81.—Clear and fine; very fine; clear and very fine. 
1.—Very fine; very fine ; overcast at night. 
2.—Drizzling rain; cloudy, but fine; clear. 
8.—Showery ; heavy showers; clear and fine. 
4.—Very fine; exceedingly fine; overcast. 
5.— Overcast; heavy rain; exceedingly heavy showers. 
6.—Overcast, damp ; showery ; clear and fine. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—SEPTEMBER 7. 


Tse market is overstocked with all sorts of fruit, and clearances are 
only made at low prices. S 


FRUIT. 

s.d. gs. d s.d s. d 
+-e-$ Sieve 1 0 to2 0 | Mulberries.... - 0 9t00 0 
--lb. 0 6 1 O} Nectarines.. 20 80 
sieve 20 4 0 00 40 
doz. 06 20 10 80 
Ua tet) 19 30 
9 10 30 60 
0 5 0} Plums..... 16 30 
0 16 0 oo 160 
o £0 10 20 

VEGETABLES. 
8.d. 8. a| s.d. 8. d 
0 Otod 0 0 4to0 0 
00 00 16 80 
40 60 30 40 
00.600 02 00 
ss 20 80 40 60 
Broccoli..........bundle 0 0 0 0 o4 08 
Brussels Sprouts..gsieve 0 0 O 0 80 00 
Cabbage...... doz. 10 20 02 Lo 
Capsicums #100 00 00 aoo006U06008 
Carrots..... bunch 0 4 0 8} Potatoes.. 30 50 
Cauliflower. -----doz. 20 6 0 Kidney. . o 40 60 
Celery............bundle 1 6 2 0| Radishes .. doz. b oo 00 
Coleworts..doz.bunches 3 0 6 0 b 00060000 
Cucumbers ........each 0 6 1 0 oo 00 
doz, 20 ¢0 00 00 
20 00 06 00 
03 a0 80 00 
08 00 T Ov mae 
0 8 O 0} Turnips . 06 OO 
8 0 6 01 Vegetable 20 80 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Tempera: | Rain in| son Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock |Day 
orien aati SEPTEMBER 15—21, 1870. ture near London, 43 ase Rises, | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. atten oe 
| Day. |Night. Mean.| Days. | m. h.| m. b.. m. h.| Days. | m. 8s. 
15 TH Welchpool Horticultural Show. 67.5 | 45.9 | 56.7 16 35af5 | 1d af6 | 48 af8| Qafll 20 4 51 | 258 
16 |F Wellingborough Horticultural Show. | 68.4 | 46.8 | 57.6 16 33 5/12 6/15 9) after. 21 5 12 | 259 
17 Ss 689 | 44.9 | 56.9 16 88 5|10 6) 49 G)auhewal 22, 5 33 | 260 
18 | Sun | 14 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 68.2 | 46.5 | 57.4 19 40 5] 7 6/83 10/17 2 ce 5 54 | 261 
19 M | 67.8 | 45.8 | 56.8 | 21 42 5 BY) (Galt25) “aden LU v8, 24 G6 15 | 262 
20 Tu | | 68.0 | 44.0 | 56.0 | 20 435 2 6] morn. |58 3 25 6 3 263 
21 WwW Royal Horticultural Society, Fruit, Floral, | 66.4 | 45.6 | 56.0 | 24 45 510 67/28 0|)38 4 26 6 57 | 264 
{and General Meeting. 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 67.8°, and its night 
temperature 45.6°. The greatest heat was 87°, on the 15th, 1865; and the lowest cold 29°, on the 17th, 1840. The greatest fall of rain was 
0.90 inch. 


PLANTS FOR BASKETS AND VASES. 


VERYTHING in its place, and a place for 
everything,” is a saying applicable to more 


intended, and even in gardening matters a 
just application of this rule is not met with 
in every case. It is with a view to help the 
inexperienced that I purpose calling atten- 
tion to the plants suitable for vases and 
similar positions, as well as to those which 
are unsuitable for the purpose. I do not 
profess to give a complete list of such plants, for many 
others might be added, and possibly some cultivators may 
differ with me as regards the merits and demerits of those 
which I shall name. This I shall be the last to find fault 
with, as with other treatment from that adopted here the 
plants may give different results. 4 

The plants which I shall notice are those suitable for 
growing in vases or baskets out of doors, and I use the 
term growing in the full sense of the word, and not as 
implying that the plants may be reared elsewhere, and 


placed in a vase when they are ornamental, and removed | 


when they are no longer so. This mode of treating 
vases is, I know, very frequently adopted, and with good 
results ; but, to save trouble and expense, a more econo- 
mical plan has often to be put in practice by those who 
have not the means of changing the plants often. I shall 
therefore confine my remarks to vases or baskets which 
are expected to support during the whole of the growing 
season a set of plants which must have a creditable, if not 
gay, appearance throughout that time. The number of 
plants capable of fulfilling this requirement is by no means 
so great as might be expected, still they are varied, and, 
doubtless, considerable additions may be made. One pro- 
perty all such plants must have is that of supporting a 
healthy growth in a flowering condition on the smallest 


quantity of soil that can well be allowed them; for with | 


the exception of water or other liquid, it is seldom that 
any additional help can be given after they are once put 
in position. Fragile delicate plants are also to be avoided; 


for vases are often placed in windy situations; yet hanging | 


plants are indispensable, but they ought to be selected with 
care. 
requisite, and when plants are made use of for their foliage 
they must be of the most robust character. There are 
some other desirable properties, but they will be explained 
as the plants possessing them come under notice. 

I will now suppose that a series of vases or tazzas on a 
parapet wall bordering a terrace have to be filled, and very 
often such vases are better adapted for appearance than 
for the growth of plants; the Grecian tazza, in particular, 
being very shallow, especially near the edges, yet a broad 
brim or edge is expected to be covered with foliage of some 
kind. Wooden or wire baskets are sometimes deeper, and 
even some kinds of vases, as the Warwick and Maltese, are 
tolerably deep, still the extent of outer surface to be 
partially covered with pendant plants or flowers is such 
that the space allotted for soil is in no instance in excess 
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things than those for which it was first | 


Flowers that will endure wind and sun are also | 


of what is wanted. Ihave found by experience that the soil 
ought always to be of the soundest description, and not 
rendered too light by its containing much partially-decayed 
matter, even if that be turf itself, for a certain amount 
of solidity is required which leaf mould and half-decayed 
turf does not possess. One of the best mixtures I ever 
succeeded in making for supporting plants in vases for a 
lengthened time contained a large proportion of mud from 
a lawn drain, good garden soil and sand being the other 
ingredients. The “staying” powers of this soil were better 
than in any I ever tried. Of course sufficient sand was 
added to make the whole porous. It is usual to supply 
vase plants with manure water occasionally, but unless 
it is very clear indeed it tends to sodden and choke up 
ordinary soils, it is therefore advisable not to be too 
sparing of the sand added. Drainage, also, is an essential 
matter, and some vases are without any means of securing 
this, and care must consequently be taken to guard against 
the inconveniences attending its absence. A greater pro- 
portion of broken stones, brickbats, or crocks ought to be 
placed at the bottom, and covered with some moss before 
the soil is put in, so that all superfluous water may drain 
to the bottom; judgment must likewise be exercised in 
not giving more water than is necessary to moisten the 
soil, so that it may accumulate as little as possible at the 
bottom. This remark, of course, only relates to such 
vases as have no hole at the bottom by which the water 
can drain away. The modern vases, however, generally 
have some provision of the kind, and are as a consequence 
easily enough managed. In their case a few rough crocks 
at the bottom, with smaller ones over them, are all that is 
generally required, and the shape of the vases usually in- 
sures all the surplus water draining to the proper outlet. 
Assuming these matters to be all well attended to, and 


| each vase about half-filled with earth, I will now proceed 


to the planting. If summer-flowering or other showy 
plants are decided on, it is desirable to prepare them be- 
forehand, or to pick from amongst those intended for the- 
flower garden such as are most suitable for the work, 
taking care to have a few large plants for the centre, with 
smaller plants for the sides. All should be fully hardened- 
off before being turned out in exposed quarters. I will 
now commence with one of the most popular plants for 
the flower garden, the conservatory, and the vase or 
basket—the Geranium. 

Gerantums.—Most of the varieties used in bedding may 
be planted in vases, excepting, perhaps, the dwarf slow- 
growing kinds, which ought only to be so used where the 
intention is to frequently change them; and as the plan 
is more like exhibiting them in vases than growing them 
there, I have at the commencement of this paper dis- 
avowed it. Therefore I recommend only the strong-grow- 
ing kinds, of which there is an endless variety, but amongst 
them some are better fitted for the purpose than others. 
The Golden Tricolors do not always grow fast enough to 
meet our requirements in every case when there are only 
small plants to begin with, and the Silver Tricolors are 
still more slow of growth, but where great variety is 
wanted both may be used. A pair of our best-filled vases 
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at the present time (the beginning of September), have Mrs. 
Pollock in the centre, and the white-flowering Ivy-leaved round 
the outside. The latter, by its robust character, makes up for 
all the shortcomings of Mrs. Pollock, and nothing can well 
exceed the profusion of its pendant shoots with its glossy 
green foliage reflecting the pretty white blooms, while in the 
interior some of its shoots climbing amongst the stems of Mrs. 
Pollock improve the effect rather than diminish it. In plant- 
ing such vases, however, select the best Golden Tricolors—that 
is to say, the largest, with only small plants of the Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, as the latter by their more rapid growth soon over- 
take the former. The crimson-flowered Ivy-leaf is, on the 
whole, not so useful as the white-flowered, but may, neverthe- 
less, be often used with advantage; and a vase filled in the 
centre with a pink-flowered Zonal Geranium—for instance, 
Christine—may have an edging of the crimson-flowered Ivy- 
leaved with perfect propriety, and some we have so treated 
Jook well. We employed a stronger grower than Christine for 
the centre, but of the same colour; but I regard the Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums as the most essential of any for vase decoration, 
and a good pink-flowered kind is certainly as useful as either 
the crimson or white. There is one with thick glossy green 
leaves and a good-sized pink flower that is occasionally met 
with, but I am not sure whether it has ever been dignified with 
a distinctive name, still it is a great improvement on the oldest 
variety of this class, and makes an excellent vase plant, pos- 
sessing the free growth of the two kinds mentioned with flowers 
of a bright pink colour. The Golden Ivy-leaf has also pink 
flowers, but they are less plentifully produced, and on the 
whoie the plant seldom looks so well as the sorts just referred 
fo. There is hardly yellow enough in its foliage to entitle it to 
the term golden, and in the distance it rather looks diseased 
than edged with that rich striking hue, but it grows and flowers 
freely, and many persons like it; an improvement, however, 
rendering it as bright as Golden Chain is much wanted. Iam 
also constrained to makea similar complaint of the only silver- 
edged Ivy-leaf I have used for the purpose, L’Hlégante. It 
may have more merit as an ornamental-foliaged plant, but its 
habit with me has been for its shoots to grow over and amongst 
each other, and not strike out boldly for the edge of the basket 
or vase; even where they are tempted or constrained to do so 
they do not bend down in the same graceful way as the flower- 
ing varieties first mentioned. The leaves seem to want the 
weight necessary to bend the shoots downwards, and the latter 


stick out horizontally in anything but a graceful manner. I am | 


sorry for this, for the fine growth and other characteristics of 
the plant appear to claim for it a high position as a vase 
plant; but as I regard training, excepting of the very simplest 
kind, as out of the question here, Iam constrained to place 
this plant lower in the scale of useful ones than I should like. 

In weighing the respective merits of ordinary bedding Gera- 
niums, the position of the vase with respect to other things 
must be taken into consideration. If the vase should be so 
placed as to have a building of a light colour as a sort of back- 
ground, then let scarlet, or some other colour approaching it, 
prevail; but if the background is of foliage, a light-coloured 
flowering Geranium will be most telling—say pink, blush, 
fiesh-coloured, or white, which colours stand out well against 
evergreens and similar plants, and should therefore be liberally 
employed in such places. 

I may here remark, that whatever colour is determined on, 
generally the Zonal Geraniums are better than the Nosegays, 
especially late in the season. It may be true that at some par- 
ticular time, for instance the month of August, the Nosegays 
may present a mass of bloom, which the others fail to do; but 
the bloom does not stand the long dewy nights and frequent 
wettings of the latter part of the season. This observation ap- 
plies to plants in beds as well as to those in vases. J may 
also observe, that where an edging of Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
like those recommended is used, upright-growing Zonals may 
be planted in the centre, instead of those of spreading habit; 
for instance, an old variety called Crystal Palace Scarlet has an 
upright growth, and most of its flowers likewise point upwards, 
which is not the case with Tom Thumb, neither is it so with 
Cybister and Stella, popular Nosegay Geraninms; but where 
no edging plant is used, then a spreading habit is indispensable. 
The confinement of the roots of the plant when in a vase checks 
all robust growth, therefore the most vigorous growers may 
often be planted without any danger of grossness, and even the 
yank habit of most of the double varieties may be so much 
altered by confinement that free-flowering specimens will be 
produced, and the present season they haye done remarkably 


well in this position. Madame and Marie Lemoine, Andrew 
Henderson, Triomphe, and others, all gross in habit, have be- 
come more free-flowering, and the almost entire absence of rain 
has, no doubt, tended to make the beauty of the blooms con- 
tinue longer than would have been the case in a moister season. 
Their satisfactory flowering this season entitles them to be 
tried again, for if a certain number of plants of a good double 
variety present only half the number of blooms that such free 
flowerers as Orange Nosegay, Indian Yellow, Brilliant, and single 
varieties of old date exhibit, the fact of their being double will 
insure them many admirers. Double Geraniums edged with 
some other plant may be set down as well deserving of notice. 

The old-fashioned Mangles’s Variegated must not be forgotten, 
forit is well deserving a place, although it does not withstand 
the wind so well as the stronger varieties of the Ivy-leaved 
section, neither is its habit so truly pendant. Most of the 
greenhouse varieties of Pelargoniums, as they are commonly 
called (for I am unwilling to apply that term to the bedding 
Zonais), are not at all suited for the summer decoration of 
vases and baskets, with the exception, it may be, of some of 
the smaller-leaved varieties of the Oak-leaved section, of which 
the old Shrubland Pet might be regarded as the type, but the 
shortness of its flower-stalk, as well as that of most others, is a 
drawback to its use for this purpose, except in some special 
cases. The different varieties of sweet-scented Geraniums are 
better suited for the mixed border, where a sprig may be cut for 
every bouquet.—J. Ropson. 

(To be continued.) 


DAMSONS. 


Oxssrrvine a few weeks since Mr. Robson’s remarks on Crit- 
tenden’s Damson, I wrote to my friend Mr. Roach Smith, at 
Stroud, asking him if the sort he gave me a few years since 
under the name of the Cluster Damson was not the same, and 
I enclose his reply, which is as follows :— 

“My former tenant, the late William Herbezt, informed me he 
noticed for years that in his plantation of fruit trees opposite my house 
one Damson tree bore constantly, while the others had fruit only once 
in two or three, or three or four years, and then only sparingly. He 
then noticed that the habit of the tree was different from that of the 
old or common kind, being more spreading, while the other grows up 
tapering and loose. But the grand characteristic is its enormous crops 
of fruit, failing only once or so in ten or twelve years. It must have 
been fully twenty-five years ago when Herbert discovered this tree ; and 
the tree could not well have been under fifteen years old, as he said he 
always made £1 a-year by it. But whois Crittenden? Did he not 
have it (if the same) of Herbert? Herbert had no idea of husbanding 
the treasure he had by sheer luck got hold of. —C. Roacu Samru.” 

Damsons are undoubtedly the first remove from the Sloe, for 
I perfectly well remember, some sixty or seventy years since, 
my father raising a large number from seed, thinking to get up 
a large stock. The trees came into full bearing when I was a 
youth, and I recollect that they were unfit for sale, for the 
greater number bore small round fruit, much like Sloes, but 
with less roughness and acidity. Among Damsons the Prune 
or Shropshire Damson bears the palm for flavour, and, if Mr. 
Pearson would tell us about his, I have no doubt that the pro- 
duce of his trees would rival that of Mr. Crittenden. The Dal- 
rymple Damson has the downy leaves of the Prune Damson, 
but is of stiffer growth; it is Scotch, and very hardy. Here 
we have the English Damson larger than the Prune or the 
Cluster, and really good. I have suckers from trees planted 
by my great grandfather about 1730. 

The American Damson was so highly eulogised by the late 
C. J. Downing some years ago, and I was so taken by his vivid 
description, that I imported trees from America and planted 
a hedge 300 or 400 yards long. The trees are about twenty 
odd years old; the fruit, now nearly ripe, is round, and good 
in flavour without roughness, but it does not bear so well 
as the Cluster or the Prune Damson. Another Damson I re- 
ceived from Mr. Varden under 2 name common in Hertfordshire 
many years ago, but now not known; this is the “Damasoene.” 
It is larger than anyother Damson. The Bedfordshire Damson 
makes its appearance in Covent Garden in October; this is 
nearly or quite as large as the Damascene. I was much struck 
with the Jateness and goodness of this kind, and I wrote to 
Leighton Buzzard for a dozen trees. They were sent. Most 
uncouth suckers they were. This year they are bearing fruit. 
Two or three are common small Damsons; the others are bo- 
tanical curiosities, being versions of our wild Plum, some red, 
some green, but all worthless. 
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So much for Bedfordshire Damsons. A Damson I introduced 
from Germany some years since is very remarkable. I have 
named it the Sweet Damson. It is a lump of sugar, and 
shrivels on the tree, it then eats like a small rich French Plum. 
Eugene Fiirst is its German name. It is, however, damsonian 
in habit. Another variety with downy leaves is peculiar to the 
valley of the Severn near Gloucester, where it ‘‘ makes a for- 
tune’ for the growers. It is a variety of the Violet Plum, but 
ripens a fortnight or more after the Early Violet. I have 
named this the Sammer Damson; it is excellent for tarts and 
puddings, as are all the tribe. Lastly, we have the White 
Damson, a very old sort. There are several varieties of this; 
the best among them gives handsome yellow fruit, and is really 
good. A tree trained to a S.W. wall in my son’s garden gives 
fruit as large as moderate-sized Green Gages, and he says 
they are as good, having a charming, unkillable, yet agreeable 
acidity.—THos. Rivers. 


GERANIUMS AND OTHER BEDDING PLANTS 
IN 1870. 

THE season being far advanced, I send a few notes on bed- 
ding plants as grown here, trusting they will be found useful 
by those who, like myself, have little space for wintering 
bedding plants, and yet have a great number of beds to fill. 

By way of preface, I must state thatI do not wait for any 
particular time after July comes in for putting in cuttings of 


Geraniums. I take them off as early as possible, as by doing so | 


the beds present a more uniform appearance during the grow- 
ing season ; and should I not have put in sufficient cuttings by 
the third week of August, I find it an easy matter to secure a 
great number without spoiling the appearance of the beds. On 


the other hand, by letting the plants grow at will till August, and | 


putting in the cuttings at once, both the neatness of the beds 
and the flowers are spoilt. Cuttings inserted in beds out of 
doors require but little attention, and make bushy plants with 
plenty of hard wood. Syringing at night is all the care they 
need, and though they will flag in the bright sunshine, do not 
shade them, nor give them water. 

I will now begin with the different Variegated Geraniums. 
The first on my list is Luna, a bronze; it is a really splendid 
bedding plant when used in a bed or mass by itself. By no 


other Geranium is the same effect produced, and unlike most | 


of the Variegated or Tricolor kinds, it is not necessary to take 
off the flowers. I do not like it in ribbon borders, except when 
planted in a double row. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of this variety; it is a Geranium that can be kept through 
the winter well, being as hardy, or nearly so, as Tom Thumb. 
This quality is a great consideration, and though the leaves 
become nearly green during the dark months, they regain their 
beautiful colours in spring, or sooner if placed in gentle heat. 
Luna is also very readily propagated either in autumn or 
spring. My mode of doing so is to take up the old plants in 
October, pot them in moderately rich compost, leaving the tops 
on, and to place them in January or February in an early 
vinery. As soon as they are fairly growing I take off the tops. 
Luna is but a moderate grower, but very compact. A few 
cuttings inserted in thumb-pots in August, kept growing 
throughout the winter, and potted in 4-inch pots ia February, 
make useful decorative plants for the conservatory. Beauty of 
Oulton must give way to Luna both for foliage and flowers, but 
is useful as a pot plant. 

Mrs. Pollock, a well-known Golden Tricolor variety, is un- 
doubtedly good, but the flowers should never be allowed to 
remain, as I consider the beautiful markings of the leaves are 
lost when the blossoms are preserved. To prove this I ask 
any of your correspondents who are growing Mrs. Pollock to 
allow the plants of one bed to flower, to pull the flcwers off the 
other, and to note the difference. This is an excellent bedding 
plant, of much quicker growth than Luna, and inclined to be 
loose in habit. though this defect is remedied by taking the 
long shoots off, and putting them in as cuttings. It requires 
a little heat and but little water, in fact the less the better, 
to keep it through the winter. I find autumn-struck cuttings 
keep better than the old plants, and are lesstroublesome. Sun- 
set is but a poor bedder, though useful for pot-culture. 

Cloth of Gold has done well with me, but I have decided to 
discard it, and replace it with Crystal Palace Gem. The latter 
is a decided acquisition, the foliage being good and the flowers 
and habit better. Abed of itis very striking, the rose-coloured 
flowers showing it off to perfection. It should be kept rather 


dry during the winter, and is apt to become nearly green unless 
it is in a warm atmosphere. 

I now come to a different section—the Silver Variegated, of 
which Flower of Spring shall be the first noticed. This is really 
a first-class variety both in respect to its habit, which is un- 
surpassed, and its flowers, which are fine. It may be classed 
with Luna for keeping in the winter; it is also readily propa- 
gated in spring, and I find cuttings struck then do as well as, 
or better than, autumn-struck cuttings or old plants. Bijou, 
which has been useful in its time, has seen its day with me; 
it has a good silver variegation, but the habit is wretched. 
Flower of the Day, a good old variety, is still useful, though 
inferior to Flower of Spring. 

Italia Unita is a lovely variety. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of it. The habit is unique, and the colour of the 
leaves beautiful; it blooms freely, and the flowers are good. 
It should be planted rather thickly, s0 as to make a display at 
once, for it is a rather slow grower. It is also a good kind for 
keeping through the winter, either as cuttings or old plants. 
The old plants, lifted in October, potted in light rich soil, and 
kept growing steadily during the winter, make a grand show 
for the conservatory in March or April, and can then be 
hardened-off and planted-out as usual. 

Countess of Warwick is good for pot-culture, but makes too 
much growth with me to be useful for bedding. Lady Ply- 
mouth is still a favourite of mine, though it is difficult to keep 
it in winter, the autumn-struck cuttings doing best. It is 
useful for mixing in bouquets, and is very fragrant. Mangles*s 
Variegated, though old, is still unequalled as an edging plant, 
and its treatment is very simple. In October I lift a fewold 
plants, place them in small pots, and keep them rather dry 
during the winter; early in the year I place them in an early 
vinery, they afford abundance of cuttings, and spring-struck 
cuttings of this variety are better marked than old plants and 
autumn-struck cuttings. Attention must be paid to pegging 
it down, otherwise it soon grows out of bounds, being of very 
free growth. 

I now come to the Nosegays, of which Stella stands un- 
doubtedly first as regards its flowers, the trusses of which 
are enormous, its habit, its foliage, and its hardiness. It is 
easy of propagation, but this should be done in the autumn. 
It is so well known that I ueed say no more respecting it. 
With respect to Lady Constance Grosvenor, I must wait till 
another season before I say much of its qualifications, though 
so far there is nothing to say against it. Lord Palmerston, 
another well-known variety, though rather loose in its truss, is 
still worth growing, and is one of the best for pot culture. 

Of the Zonals, I will first notice an old variety, and a 
favourite with me—lIvery’s Masterpiece, which I have not seen 
grown for some years. I consider it very effective in foliage, 
and the white flower stems with good trusses of light scarlet 
flowers are very showy. I hope to havea good stock of it by 
May, having now about a hundred rooted cuttings ready for 
potting. The wood being very soft, it must be kept rather dry 
during the winter. Autumn-struck cuttings potted as soon ag 
rooted make useful decorative plants for the conservatory. It 
is very early-flowering. No manure should be used where it is 
intended to plant this kind. 

Beauty of Calderdale I believe will be the best of its class, 
but I will wait till another season before I say much about it. 
Madame Vaucher does well here in light soil. It is one of the 
first to bloom in spring if kept in small pots: it is, therefore, 
useful for the greenhouse or conservatory. Mrs. William Paul 
is an excellent variety for pots, but not of much value for bed- 
ding. Of Rose Rendatler I must say the same. Roi d’Italie 
is good, but to keep it bushy it should have the tops pinched 
off early in summer; it is free-blooming, and very effective. 
William Underwood is good, though inclined to make more 
wood than flowers. The same holds true of Dr. Lindley and 
Clipper, each of which is good for pot culture. Christine is 
still useful; in fact, 1 have not seen anything to equal it for 
blooming, though it requires constant attention in picking, as 
it soon becomes seedy. The cuttings should not be put in 
later than August, and should be potted as soon as rooted, and 
have eyery attention to keep them from damping. Trentham 
Rose is another good old variety, very free-blooming, of a good 
colour and good habit. This is a good, useful variety, and re- 
quires about the same treatment as Christine in the winter. 
Tom Thumb, though good, is too well known to need comment. 
Little David I like; it is dwarfer than Tom Thumb, as free in 
blooming, and is readily known by its white eye. 

In concluding my remarks on Geraniums, I must say that 
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with me they are favourites, and it will be some time before + out a hundred plants in a border. The effect has been all that 


they can be surpassed, especially the Bronze, Tricolor, Bicolor, 
and Silver Variegated, kinds of which the foliage is a show 
without mentioning the flowers. 

T now pass to some other good bedding plants. The first 
shall be Lobelia speciosa, which still holds the sway as a dwarf 
blue-flowering plant; it comes in flower early, and is the last 
to go out of bloom. Its treatment is very simple. In October 
I lift a few plants from self-sown seeds, of which there are 
plenty in the beds, prick them out in square pans, keep them 
from frost during winter, and place them in gentle heat; it is 
then propagated as freely as a weed. This method is preferable 
to sowing seed in spring. 

Calceolaria Aurea floribunda, and Prince of Orange, are both 
useful and effective plants; the latter is more liable to damp- 
off in winter than the former, but care should be taken to keep 
the cuttings dry when put in, shutting them up closely in 
the day for the first week to prevent their flagging, and giving 
ventilation at night. g 

Ageratum mexicanum is also good where there is room for it. 
A pan of cuttings put in during this month, and kept from 
frost, will afford plenty of cuttings in spring. The same remark 
is true of Gazania splendens, which still holds a place in 
my garden, though it closes its blooms in rainy or cloudy 
weather. Viola cornuta Perfection is very fine with me, though 
my stock is limited; still I hope to have a good quantity of it 
for next seasor. So far nothing has approached it in beauty, 
excepting Lobelia speciosa, and even that is not equal to it, the 
blooms of Perfection being large and of a good colour, it is also 
very constant in blooming. I consider this plant well named. 
Viola lutea grandiflora has done well here; it is very dwarf, 
and bears an abundance of yellow flowers. I think a bed of it 
will look well. 

Tresine Lindenii is with me another gem; the colour is 
splendid, and it withstands the hot, dry weather without flinch- 
ing. This will prove the best coloured plant grown. Iresine 
Herbstii I have thrown away; it is not to be compared with 
I, Lindenii, though it is useful for pots and baskets. Dactylis 
glomerata variegata is a good edging plant, and is easily pro- 
pagated, for the old plants can be kept in a very small space in 
the winter, and in spring can be divided by dozens. It will 
also stand the winter if left in the ground. Abutilon Thomp- 
sonii is very showy, and is likely to do well bedded here. 
Sedum sempervirens is a neat, compact plant for small beds or 
rockeries, but it will be some time before it and Hcheveria 
metallica be established ag favourites. Pyrethrum Golden 
Feather has only been moderately good with me, but I think 
it is owing to my treatment of it. I put in cuttings of it in 
October with the Calceolarias, and the consequence is they 
have nearly all flowered, which spoils it. 

Coming now to hardier plants, Arabis variegata is a good 
plant for edgings, but the flowers should be pinched out as soon 
as seen. Cerastium tomentosum is still good, but requires to 
be divided in spring; if left more than a year without replant- 
ing it becomes very rough, and is-not like the same plant. 
Pentstemon magnificum is a good hardy blue-flowering plant 
in a mixed garden or for borders. 

I have now given the names and the winter treatment of the 
bedding planis which succeed well at this place, three miles 
from Manchester. I have purposely avoided annuals, as I con- 
sider them out of place in the flower garden proper, though ex- 
tremely useful for borders and clumps; still Saponaria cala- 
brica sown in pans or boxes in spring, pricked out as soon as 
the plants can be handled, and well hardened-off, is very useful 
and neat. 

In conclusion, I would say there is nothing like striking 
Geraniums early and potting when ready, half a dozen well- 
established plants being worth a score of weak, sickly cuttings 
placed in boxes and kept anywhere but in the right place. 
Speaking from my own practice, cuttings should all be in, 
at the latest, in August, and potted-off in September. Every- 
thing should be well hardened-off by the middle of May at the 
latest, and then planted ont, the hardening-off the plants simply 
meaning the well-being of the flower garden for the summer. 
—STEPHEN CastiE, The Gardens, Bent Hill, Prestwich. 


RED BEET FOR A FLOWER GARDEN. 
Mr. Gorro must have made the mistake of not getting the 
right sort of Beet. I purchased a packet of seed from Messrs. 
Osborn, of Falham, sowed it on a gentle hotbed, and pricked 


could be wished; every plant has come true to its colour, and 
has remained about 10 inches high in myrich soil. Ihave 
Coleus, Iresine, Amaranthus, and Perilla planted out, but 
Osborn’s Select Red Beet has far surpassed them in every re- 
spect; in future it will be a regular bedding plant with me. 
Its effect in a bed with Centaurea candidissima is superb.— 
StirF Soin. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND—LAWN MOWERS. 


I seNnD you a few notes of how bedding plants have done here 
this hot summer, as such notes from others are always useful 
to me. 

Of Geraniums, Waltham Seedling surpasses anything else 
among the scarlets, and is all that could be wished. Christine 
is also beautifulin its colour. Ihave tried Lord Derby, but 
the caterpillars are too fond of it, and damage it to its de- 
struction. I havelikewise tried the Double Tom Thumb, but it 
does not bloom freely enough, and is not effective in colour. 
Gold and Bronze Geraniums have been much greener than last 
year; they do better with plenty of moisture. Gloire de 
Nancy is of no use out of doors, even as a centre; it runs to 
leaf, and the trusses become small. Verbenas have succeeded 
better without water, and were most beautiful when it was 
hottest. Lobelia is a short-lived flower, and if plants are 
forward enough to bloom in June, they are out of bloom at the 
end of August. Calceolarias have been a failure this year, 
except where well watered. I think they cannot have too much 
water. Iresine Lindeni looks beautiful when well watered, and 
edged with Golden Feather Pyrethrum, as it is here. Echeveria 
metallica is not effective when mixed with such as the above. 

May I add a word about lawn mowers, from a theoretical 
point of view? It appears obvious that a machine which makes 
few cuts per yard must necessarily rib the grass more than one 
which makes many; the only question (which is a practical 
one) is, whether the ribbing of any particular machine is suffi- 
cient to be objectionable. Second, that such a machine must 
be easier to work, as it does less; the only question is, whether 
the other is too hard to work when the grass is short. Third, 
that a machine with many knives must necessarily be able to 
cut the grass shorter, and by hard work it is able to cut it 
when long. The conclusion from these considerations is, that 
the old machines alone can bring a jawn to the highest state of 
finish, such as is required for croquet, while the new must be 
a great boon to those who have a large space to keep in order, 
and where the close-cutting of the old machines would be 
thrown away. So in a large establishment both may be in- 
dispensable, since neither can do satisfactorily the work of the 
other.—J. F. B., York. 


METROPOLITAN FLORAL SOCIETY— 
CHAPMAN’S FLOWER CASES. 


Havixe seen the report of the first show of the Metropo- 
litan Floral Society, I, for one, shall be most happy to aid the 
Rev. H. H. Dombrain in his praiseworthy efforts to encourage 
the cultivation of the pets of my childhood, supposing that 
those gems of the old-fashioned country and cottage gardens 
will be permitted a place in the metropolitan shows. I refer 
to the spring flowers—Pansies, Ranunculuses, the gay and 
brilliant Anemones, and the lovely Auriculas. As we hope to. 
have the support of our country cousins in this good work, I 
must remind them that distance, or fear of their pets being 
injured in transit or flagging from want of natural provision 
(water), is now a secondary consideration, for by the intro- 
duction of Chapman’s patent case flowers may be sent hun- 
dreds of miles without being injured. To prove what I say is 
correct, I, as an amuteur of very humble pretensions, sent from 
this place (Gloucester) to the Worcestershire Show, held at 
Kidderminster on the 30th of last month, in one of these 
patent cases six bunches of flowers, and on their return on 
Monday morning the 5th inst., finding them in such good pre- 
servation, sent through a friend to the Crystal Palace Show 
on the 6th of this month, where they remained the three 
days, and look well this morning after having been in the 
case ten days, and travelled above three hundred miles! 
I suppose an advertisement of the Society will soon appear. 
When it does I shall be happy to subscribe my mite, and do 
all I can to induce others to follow my example; for, depend 
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upon it, those who spend their leisure hours in the cultivation 
of flowers will have their minds guided to higher thoughts, 
and set a gocd example to all around them.—L. W. 


MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLENS HARDY. 


Lovers of this most beautiful and useful plant should more 
frequently try to grow it out of doors. I believe that with care, 
and good judgment in selecting a proper position, it will thrive 
in many parts of England. I have this summer seen it grow- 
ing at three or four different places that I have visited; but 
just before I left Lillesden I called upon my friend Mr. Jack, 
of Battle Abbey, in Sussex, and among the many choice things 
he showed me was a large plant of the Mandeyilla growing 
against the walls of the old Abbey. It was so luxuriant, and 
flowering so freely, as to quite surprise me; the foliage was 
very large and healthy, which is very different from the state 
in which it is many times found when the plant is under glass ; 
the flowers were fine and white, and the clusters large. If my 
memory does not deceive me, there were two plants growing 
against the wall. The larger one was planted about twelve 
years ago, and it covered many square feet of the old abbey 
wall; the smaller plant was a seedling raised from the old one, 
and was planted by Mr. Jack about seven years ago; it, too, 
was in a perfectly healthy condition, and flowering freely. 
Both plants, Mr. Jack told me, withstood last winter’s frost 


uninjured without the protecting material that was usually put | 


over the plants. Perhaps they were a little sheltered from the 
cold and cutting winds by the large stone buttresses that stand 
at regular intervals along the frort of the Abbey, but even 
these were no defence against last winter’s frost; and the par- 
ticularly healthy appearance of the plants, after what some 
would call an unnatural treatment, I thought was not only 
worth notice as an unusual circumstance, but also as suggestive 
of the question whether we give the plant its proper treatment 
under glass. Hixcept in a few places, I have seldom seen a 
healthy plant growing under such protection; red spider and 
thrips appear to be its greatest enemies, especially if the roots 
are confined in too small a space, in which case the plants 
seldom thrive or flower satisfactorily; and as to growing 
plants in pots, I have never found it worth trying—the 
growth the plants make is not strong enough to produce more 
than three or four flowers where there ought to be large clusters. 
In my opinion the Mandevilla wants plenty of rooting space 


in @ well-drained, deep, rich soil, abundance of water when | 


growing, both at the root and overhead, care to thin out the 
shoots when growing, and, finally, every means to be adopted 
to well ripen the wood before the leaves fall. 

There are adorning the Abbey walls many other choice 
plants which are not commonly met with elsewhere in such 
positions ; the vigorous growth and free flowering of most are 
remarkable. The early maturation of the wood is apparent, 
also that the roots are in a comfortable medium. The latter 
condition is no doubt in a great measure owing to the immense 
quantity of soil brought there to form the upper terrace, which 
is well drained, and to the great depth and age of the material 
forming the foundations of the Abbey, and which the roots of 
the plants are induced to penetrate.-—THomas Rrcorp, Hatjield 
Gardens. 


A STANDARD EARLY YORK PEACH. 


On the 8th of September I gathered the last of thirty-one 
Peaches from a small pyramid tree that has been standing 
without any protection throughout the winter and spring; they 
were rather small, but of excellent flavour and perfectly ripe. 
I should mention that the variety is the Early York. About 
fifteen days prior to this I gathered the fruit of Rivers’s Karly 
York from a tree against.an oak fence, so there was not much 
difference in the ripening as regards protection, Rivers’s variety 
being said to be about ten days earlier. I know that this is 
not the first time the above Peach has ripened its fruit without a 
wall or protection, but I thought I would call attention to it, 
as others might like to try a bush or a pyramid where they 
had little or no wall to spare.— Harrison WEtR, Weirleigh, Kent. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

WE noticed in our last issue that the Society had resolved 
to hold its country exhibition in 1871 at Nottingham. On 
Thursday, September Ist, a supplementary meeting to that 
reported by us at page 159 was held in the Mayor’s parlour 


at Nottingham to consider certain important details and ar- 
rangements. Amongst those present were Mr. E. J. Lowe, 
Mr. Pearson, of Chilwell, and Mr. Ingram, of Belvoir Castle 
Gardens. From the thoroughly earnest manner of all present, 
and the announcement of the numerous promises already made 
of liberal sums towards a guarantee fund, it is very probable 
that a most successful provincial exhibition will at length be 
held by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


THE METROPOLITAN FLORAL SOCIETY’S 
FIRST SHOW. 


AuTHouGH your reporter has already given a full report of 
this wonderful exhibition, yet I cannot allow it to pass without 
recordins a few observations which have struck me as connected 
with it. 

1. It proves conclusively that the race of florists is not dead or 
buried under the superincumbent mass of bedding-out plants, 
or sick at heart through the unworthy attacks of those who are 
now far too magnificent to allow themselves to be styled florists. 
Never had a more unfavourable season been experienced by 
florists. The long-continued drought had not only made it 
indeed a labour of love to attend to the wants of their flowers, but 
it had so forced prematurely into bloom many such as the 
Hollyhock and Gladiolus, that some advised we should post- 
pone the show for a year, as it was not possible that we could 
obtain flowers ; yet, withal, the skill and perseverance of the 
poor despised florist conquered all difficulties. It required no 
small amount of constant sare and attention, watering, shading, 
&e.; but florists are a hard-working race, they take pride in 
their pets, and the result was the grandest show of cut flowers 
ever held. 

2. It shows the great advance that has been imperceptibly 
made in the quality of florists’ flowers. In talking about the 
show to many people before it was held one gentleman remarked, 
“The Dahlia—ah! there’s nothing to be done with that; you 
can’t improve upon it.’”’ Yet I venture to say such stands of 
flowers as were shown at the Palace were never exhibited 
before. We sometimes look back on the past, all with the old 
feeling, lawdator temporis acti, and think that no days were like 
those; but could we conjure up a stand of forty-eight Dahlias 
such as used to be shown at the Surrey Gardens in days gone 
by, and place them alongside of those Mr. Keynes or Mr. May 
exhibited last week, I venture to say horror would seize us to 
think we could ever haye praised those older flowers. The 
Gladiolus, too, was unknown then save in a few now-discarded 
flowers, and what a gorgeous addition they are to an autumn 
show! How magnificent the spikes of Mr. Kelway and Messrs. 
Stuart'& Mein! Hollyhocks, too, thanks to Mr. Chater, Messrs. 
Downie, Laird, & Laing, Mr. Hawke, and others, are as dif- 
ferent from the flowers of those days as light from darkness; 
and although we have been running rather too much on light 
and undecided colours, yet some magnificent scarlets and dark 
flowers were exhibited the other day. My experience goes back 
now through a good many years. I have visited many autumn’ 
shows, and I unhesitatingly declare that such a show was never 
before held in or near the metropolis. 

3. It shows clearly that if prizes are offered, good in amount 
and reasonably adjusted, you will induce competitors to come 
forward from all parts. By ‘‘reasonably adjusted” I mean 
giving small growers a chance — not putting the nursery- 
man who has his hundred acres on a par with the man who 
has only a dozen, or the amateur who grows fiity or a hundred 
Dahlias with one who grows three or four times the number. 
In proof of this let me say that the entries were over two hun- 
dred; that the best twenty-four Gladiolus came all the way 
from Kelso, and the best twelve Asters from Shoreditch, two 
very opposite localities. And that the Show was all I have 
stated may be gathered from the following comparative table— 

Exhibition of 1870. _ Last Autumn Show at Crystal Palace. 


Dahlias ...... 85 entries 24 entries. 
Asters ........ 83 6 
Hollyhocks .... 18 5 
Verbenas...... 8 2 
Gladiolus...... 12 5 


This is, I think, conclusive; and as to quality, the opinion has 
been very decidedly expressed by all who visited the Show, that 
it was really wonderful. 

And now as to our future, I cannot but look forward hope- 
fully ; and for the success that has been attained I have to 
thank many kind friends. The Judges, who were the very 
best that could be obtained, gave their services gratuitously, and 
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worked with a hearty good will; the exhibitors were courteous 
and thankful for the exertions made, and were neither the 
rogues nor simpletons some have tried to paint them; and I 
need not add that my friend Mr. Wilkinson gave every aid that 
eourtesy and kindly feeling coulddo. The assistants atthe Palace 
worked with a hearty good will; and from first to last there 
was not one hitch—save one, and that we had no control over— 
the dinner was not what it ought to have been: at this we 
grumbled, and rightly. Our Committee is formed; and when 
I saw it include such honoured names as Turner, Keynes, 
Hughes, Peach, Holmes, Fraser, Cutbush, &c., I have no fear 
of a successful course. Already one gentleman has promised 
special prizes for new Dahlias, others have doubled their sub- 
scriptions, new members have been added, and I think the 
florists will show that they can keep alive a Society which they 
haye thus happily inaugurated.—D., Deal. 


RUNNERS FROM BARREN STRAWBERRIES. 


Aztonest the various articles on Strawberry culture in your 
Journal, those on non-productiveness of runners taken from 
sterile plants have particularly interested me, and from a series 
of experiments carried on duiing several years I am satisfied 
that now the best and strongest runners have been sacrificed 
to a theory quite at variance with facts. I give you a table of 
my trial in 1869—70, and this was carried on under my own 
inspection; every plant from which runners were taken I 
marked myself. The parent plants which were barren in 1869 
and which were fruited in 1870 are marked with an asterisk (*). 

In 1870. 


President. . .- 144 runners 11 barren. Mostly barren. 
Premier .... 96 - 8 barren. Several barren. 
*Turner’s Seedling 24 3» one barren. All old plants fruited. 
*Vj éri- 

Vv iecar casters } 48 »» none barren. 7 


—J. lL, Tuomas, The Cottage, Macclesfield. 


EARLY GARDEN PRODUCE FROM CORNWALL. 


Very few persons are aware of the earliness and value of 
some of the garden produce from South Cornwall]. Many times 
we have heard the first early Potatoes in Covent Garden Market 
stigmatised as ‘‘ stale foreign things,’ when we knew the very 
plot of ground beyond Penzance from which thoge Potatoes had 
been dug not twenty-four hours before. The following interest- 
ing statement was recently made by Mr. Denbigh, of the West 
Cornwall Railway :—The average despatch of Potatoes from the 
railway station for the past eight years has been 2337 tons per 
year, and of Broccoli 2627. The largest despatch of Potatoes 
was in 1863—3146 tons; and of Broccoli, 1868. 3571 tons; the 
smallest—Potatoer, 1868, 1418 tons ; Broccoli, 1867, 1544 tons. 
For the last season the quantities were respec'ively—Potatoes, 
2591 tons; Broccoli, 2574. These crops are very similar in 
amount, for the successful cultivation of the Broccoli largely 
depends upon the land being previously occupied by the Potato. 
Mr. Thomas had given him the following figures :— 


Average Value Total 

per acre. Value. 

IBrOCCOlitecm ce secieeiela= -.-. £20 .... £10,000 
Potatoes . seco OU. poss Pain) 
Raspberries . 5 €9 Soda 409 
Gooseberries . 30 1500 
Black Currants 35 875 
Asparagus ... nad) Wl) 6660 420 
Onions ...... =~) 40 -5--- 3200 
£41,395 


PLANTS FLOWERING IN AUGUST. 


August 3. Dracocephalum speciosum , August 3. Yucca filamentosa 


August 6. Linum narbonense 


” 


grandiflorum 
Lewisii 
Potentilla opaca 
insignis 
Phlox Drummondi 
Arundo Donax 
Chelone barbata 
glabra 
obliqua 
Gaillardia grandiflora 
picta 
Dianthus barbatus 
deltoides 
Marie Paré 
superbus 
petrzus 
Cyclamen europeum 
hederzfolium 
Acanthus mollis 
Catananche czrulea 
Centaurea argentea 
candidissima 


. Linaria splendida 


Verbena venosa 
Coronilla varia 
iberica 
Aster Amellus 
spectabilis 
levis 
Nove-Angliz 
cyaneus 
Briza maxima 
Aloysia citriodora 
Sanvitalia procumbens 
Pyrethrum grandiflorum 
Golden Feather 
Scabiosa lutea 
Whitlavia grandiflora 
Sphenogyne speciosa 
Gnaphalium margarita- 
ceum 
Erica stricta 
ramentacea 
vagans 
ciliaris 
Adonis estivalis 
autumnalis 
Tradescantia virginica 
cerulea 
Cacalia coccinea 
aurea 
Vinea minor _ 
Tritoma Uvaria 


12. Lathyrus grandiflorns 


Anagellis grandiflora 
Breweri 

Oxalis Bowieana 
floribunda 
speciosa 
versicolor - 

Lychnis chaleedonica 
coccinea 

Rudbeckia lacinata 
Newmanni 

Alonsoa grandiflora 

Brachycome iberidifolia 

Ammobium alatum 

Viola montana 
tricolor 
cornuta 
lutea 

Clintonia pulchella 

Collinsia bicolor 

Clematis integrifolia 
erecta 
Jackmanni 

Gazania svlendens 

Amaranthus speciosus 
hypochondriacus 

(nothera acaulis 
grandiflora 
biennis 
macrocarpa 
Fraseri 

Crepis virens 

Aster tenellus 

Athanasia annua _ 

Calliopsis Burridgii 
tinctoria 

Mirabilis Jalapa 
lutea 
striata 

Reseda Intea 
odorata 

Abronia umbellata 


” 


15. 


19. 


August 12. Callirhie digitata 


pedata 
Commelina colestis 
Erinus alpinus 
Clarkias 
Hypericum perforatum 
Tagetes patula 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Callichroa platyglossa 
Calendula Pongei 
Veronica candida 

incana glauca 

spicata 

elegans 
Balsamina hortensis 
Convolyulus major 
Epilobium hirsutum 
Calandrinia umbellata 
Asclepias tuberosa 
Iberis coronaria alba 
Lysimachia Nommularia 
Maurandya Barclayana 
Primala cortusoides 
Campanula Lorei 

pentagonia 
Centranthus macrosiphon 
Hibiscus africanus 
Cladanthus arabicus 
Phlomis Russelliana 
Polygonum Brunoni 

Sieboldi 
Salvia fulgens 

patens 

splendens 

bicolor 

argentea 
Delphinium Consolida 

Ajacis 
Funkia cxrulea 

ovata variegata 

undulata 
Campanula rotundifolia 
Senecio elegans 
Lavatera trimestris 


. Portulaca splendens 


Thellusoni 

coccinea 
Saponaria calabrica 
Fpilobium angustifolium 
Delphinium Belladonna 

Lowei 


~ Anemone japonica 


Matthiola annua 
Calendula officinalis 
Lathyrus odoratus 
magellanicus 
Helianthus annuus 
Lotus corniculatus 
Malcolmia maritima 
Zinnia elegans 


. Tropz2olum peregrinum 


Sedum ceruleom 
Heliotropium mexicanum 
Agapanthus umbellatus 
Lobelia Erinus 
ramosa 
Alyssum saxatile 
Anchusa italica 
Lupinus luteus 
Pentstemen gentianoides 
coccinenm 
Schizanthus piunatus 
splendens 
Silene rubella 
Viscaria oculata 
Eccremocarpus seaber 
Tigritia Pavonia 
conchiflora 


. Leptosiphon densiflorus 


aureus 
Anthericum Liliago 
Astilbe rivalaris 
Silene compacta 

maritima plena 

Schaftii 
Calandrinia speciosa 
Tritenia aurea 
Statice Gmelini 
Linaria alpina 

Cymbalaria 
Hydrangeas 
Iberis Tenoreana 
Lilium speciosum album 

Tubrnm 
Helenium autumnale 
Liatris elegans 
Gladiolus ramosus 


—M. H., Acklam Hall, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 


GRUBS DESTROYING THE TURNIP CROP. 
Tue grubs which have devastated ‘acres upon acres of Turnips 


in East Kent” are the caterpillars of the Agrotis segetum, a moth 
which in the dry season of 1864 also committed great mischief 
on nearly all sorts of vegetables, and which the long drought 
during the present year has also developed to a fearful extent; 
the moths having been enabled to lay their eggs without inter- 
ruption by wet in June last. The earth round the crowns 
of the plants should be carefully moved by hand, and the 
orubs, often several at one root, picked out and destroyed. 
They are now vearly full grown, and will soon bury themselves 
deeper in the earth to undergo their transformations. When 


moldavicum gloriosa 
Malva Morenii Acroclinium roseum 
Achillea tomentosa Mitraria coccinea 
serrata » 6, Lythium Salicaria 
macrophylla Toseum superbum 
compacta Datura Stramonium 
Echinops Ritro Nigella hispanica 
Sedum Telephium Helichrysum monstrosum 
Sieboldii Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
variegata color 
spectabile glabrum 
Schizostylis coccinea Pentstemon ovatum 
Calystegia pubescens Scoulerii 
Hieracium Pilosella venustum 
alpinum procernm 
aurantiacum glabrum 1 
Physalis Alkekengi Lupinus nanus 
Plumbago capensis mutabilis 
Cuphea platycentra Linum perenne 
Godetia rosea alpinum 


the earth is moved by the plough in the spring children should 
be employed to pick up the chestnut-coloured shining chrysa- 
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lids, or they may be Jeft to the rooks if there are plenty in 
the neighbourhood. Fowls will also eat the grubs greedily, 
but will not hunt for them.—I. O. W. 


ISABELLA GRAY ROSE. 


Iuave a Rose called Isabella Gray; I have had it for ten 
years, but it has never flowered, but grows most luxuriantly. 
Can you tell me the reason, and give me the history of this 
Rose ?—Ganperrrg, N.B. 


{Isabella Gray was raised, I believe, in South Carolina, U.S., 
from the Cloth of Gold; and Maréchal Niel was raised from 
Isabella Gray by Pradel, jun. It is curious that the parent 
and grandchild should bloom so freely, and Isabella be so re- 
luctant to do likewise. I have three trees of Isabella Gray 
6 feet in advance of my vinery, and so luxuriant that ‘D., 
Deal,” mistook them for six plants. They have bloomed tole- 
rably freely this summer; and when the buds are hard they 
are still useful for bouquets. There is no doubt that all yellow 
Roses prefer hot walls to any other position. It is also true 
that some reluctant bloomers flower freely with shade to the 
south of them. William Ball isa glorious first-class Rose in 
this position, but as hard as a mortar ball when exposed to 
the sun. 

I believe we puff up Roses and puff them eut much too soon. 
A Rose miserable on one stock or in one position in the 
garden, may be glorious on another stock and in another 
position. I advise carefully taking up Isabella Gray, and try- 
ing a wall, first a south wall and afterwards an east wall. I 
further advise this variety being planted on the surface, earth- 
ing-up like a molehill, so as to allow the sun full action on the 
roots. In this case, in such a hot summer as the last, the 
plant should be mulched, and watered copiously twice a-week. 
Under all circumstances it would be well to dig a deep hole 
under the site before planting, and to sink stones for free 
drainage. All Tea and Tea-scented Roses like high cultivation, 
deep drainage, intense heat, and copious waterings. I am not 
sure as to the raiser. Probably the name was given in honour 
of one of Asa Gray’s family.—W. F. RapciyFFe. ] 


NEW BOOK. 


Lhe Wild Garden: or our Groves and Shrubberies made Beau- 
tiful by Hardy Exotic Plants, with a Chapter on a Garden of 
British Wild Flowers. By W. Rovryson, Author of ‘ Alpine 
Flowers,” dc. London: J. Murray. 


Many years ago a gentleman, an ardent lover of natural 
beauty, wandered through the New Forest, following the route 
pointed out by the best sketcher and analyser of landscapes, 
the Rev. William Gilpin, in his ‘‘ Remarks on Forest Scenery.” 
That volume was our friend’s companion, and he saw so many 
illustrations of one passage in ‘ Forest Seenery,’’ that he re- 
solved to accept it as a lesson and be its copyist. One illus- 
tration especially impressed him. On a tongue of high ground 
stood a weeping Birch, close to it were groups of Osmunda 
regalis Fern, among and above which were pyramids of Fox- 
gloves laden with their pink bells; and the sloping sides, and, 
indeed, the whole surface, were clothed with the tender green 
Weed Sorrel, dotted here and there with tufts of low-growing 

erns. 

The passage in ‘ Forest Scenery ” referred to is this :— 

“The larger kinds of weeds, and wild flowers have their effect in 
filling up the smaller vacancies near the ground; and add to the rich- 
ness of the whole. Among these, the Heath, and Broom, with their 
purple and yellow tints ; the Foxglove with its pale red pendent bells ; 
the wide-spreading Dock, and many of the Thistle tribe, are very 
beautiful. The hue of the Furze, too, is pleasant ; but in bloom its 
luxuriant yellow is too powerful. Nothing can accompany it. 

“But among all the minuter plants, Fern is the most picturesque. 
I do not mean where it is spread in quantities, but where it is sparingly 
and judiciously introduced. In itself it is beautiful. We admire the 
form of its leaf, its elegant mode of hanging, and its dark-brown 
polished stem. Asan accompaniment, also, nothing is better suited to 
anite the higher plants with the ground ; while its bright-green hue in 
summer, and its ochre tint in autumn, join each season with its 
correspondent tiage. 

“Of all this undergrowth I know but one plant that is disagreeable, 
and that is the Bramble. We sometimes see it with effect scrawling 
along the fragments of a rock, or running among the rubbish of a ruin; 
and thongh it is even then a coarse appendage, I should not wish to 
remove it from landscape. But asa pendent plant it has no beauty. 
Tt does not hang carelessly, twisting round every support, like the Hop, 


and others of the creeping tribe; but forms one stiff, unpliant curve. 
Nor has it any foliage to recommend it. In other pendent plants, the 
leaf is generally luxuriant, and hangs loosely in rich festoons; but in 
the suckers of a Bramble the leaf is harsh, shrivelled, and discoloured. 
In short, itis a plant, which should not, I think, presume in landscape 
farther than hath just been allowed: it has little beauty in itself, and 
harmonises as little with anything around it; and may be characterised 
among the most insignificant of vegetable reptiles.” 


Our friend did eopy and illustrate that passage, using, how- 
ever, for garnishing his shrubbery, not only our native Ferns 
and flowering plants, but hardy exotics, Aconites, Hepaticas, 
Mezereon, and others now too rarely found anywhere but in 
gardens of old people who still wear poked bonnets and blue 
coats with gilt buttons. 

What our friend did Mr. Robinson advocates—well advocates 
—in the volume before us. He does, however, much more, 
and does that well also. He gives descriptive classified lists of 
the plants suitable for ornamenting our shrubberies, and tells 
the soils and situations those plants prefer. ‘* My object,” 
says Mr. Robinson, 

“Ts to show how we may, without losing the better features of the 
mixed bedding or any other system, follow one infinitely superior to 
any now practised, yet supplementing both, and exhibiting more of the 
varied beauty of hardy flowers than the most ardent admirer of the 
old style of garden ever dreams of. We may do this by naturalising 
or making wild innumerable beautiful natives of many regions of the 
earth in our woods, wild and semi-wild places, rougher parts of pleasure 
grounds &c., and in unoccupied places in almost every kind of garden.” 

“My reasons for advocating this system, as I do, are as follows :-— 
First, because hundreds of the finest hardy flowers will thrive much 
better in the places I recommend for them than ever they did in the 
old-fashioned border. Even comparatively small ones, like the Ivy- 
leaved Cyclamen, a beautiful plant that we rarely find in perfection in 
gardens, I have seen perfectly naturalised and spread all over the 
mossy surface of a thin wood. Secondly, because they will look 
infinitely better than ever they did in gardens, in consequence of fine- 
leaved plant, Fern, and flower, and climber, ornamental grass, and 
dwarf trailing shrub, mutually relieving each other in ways innumer- 
able as delightful. Any one of a thousand combinations, which this 
book will suggest to the intelligent reader, will prove as far superior to 
any aspect of the old mixed border, or the ordinary type of modern 
tlower garden, as is a lovely mountain valley to a country in which the 
eye can see but canals and hedges. Thirdly, because, arranged as I 
propose, no disagreeable effects result from decay. The raggedness of 
the old mixed border after the first flush of spring and early summer 
bloom had passed was intolerable, bundles of decayed stems tied to 
sticks making the place look like the parade-ground of a number of 
crossing-sweepers with their ‘arms piled.’ When Lilies are sparsely 
dotted through masses of Rhododendrons as I recommend, their 
flowers are admired more than if they were in isolated showy masses ; 
when they pass out of bloom they are unnoticed amidst the vegetation, 
and not eyesores, as when in rigid unrelieved tufts in borders, &c. In 
a wild or semi-wild state, the beauty of individual species will proclaim 
itself when at its height; and when passed out of bloom, they will be 
succeeded by other kinds, or lost among the numerons objects around. 
Fourthly, because it will enable us to grow hundreds of plants that 
have never yet obtained a place in our ‘trim gardens,’ nor ever will be 
admitted therein. I allude to the multitudes of plants which, not 
being so showy as those usually considered worthy of a place in gardens, 
are never seen there. The flowers of many of these are of the highest 
order of beauty, especially when seen in numbers. An isolated tuft of 
one of these, seen in a formal border, may not be considered worthy of 
a place at any time—in some wild glade, in a wood, associated with 
other subjects, its effects may be exquisite.” 

Mr. Robinson assigns other good reasons, but here we must 
close our notice. We recommend the book, for it will help to 
increase the beauty of all pleasure grounds, whether around a 
small villa or encircling a princely mansion. 


WINTER-BLOOMING ORCHIDS.—No. 7. 
CELOGYNE, 

Tus is an Indian genus of great interest, which comprises 
two distinct sets of plants. Some authors separate them into 
two genera, Ceelogyne and Pleione, whilst others consider the 
latter only a sub-genus. I consider them, however, well de- 
serving of generic rank, and as such I shall treat of them here. 
The Coelogynes are all compact-growing plants, and readily be- 
come handsome specimens; they recommend themselves also 
on account of many species thriving well under cool treatment. 

Ccelogyne is a somewhat extensive genus, but I must here 
confine myself to the best of those which enliven our dull 
months. In order to produce good flowering plants, the majority 
of them should be potted, at the same time they must be well 
elevated above the rim of the pot, and the pots must be well 
drained. The soil should be good fibrous peat, a little sphagnum 
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moss, and sand; and in addition I have used, with advantage, 
a small portion of good leaf mould, but it must be good. 
Daring the growing season the species of Ceelogyne luxuriate in 
a plentiful supply of water both upon the foliage and at their 
roots ; when growth is complete gradually withhold water, and 
expose them well to the influence of sun and light, in order to 
ripen their growth, whilst during winter a very small quantity 
of water will suffice. 

C. cristara.—This is, perhaps, one of the most elegant of 
winter-flowering Orchids, compact in its habit of growth, with 
dark green ovate pseudo-bulbs about 3 inches in length, bearing 
two linear-lanceolate, somewhat leathery, dark green leaves, 
with wavy edges. The flowers are produced in nodding racemes, 
four or five together, each flower being about 4 inches in 
diameter; sepals and petals oblong-lanceolate, the former 
narrower than the latter, all with undulated edges, and of the 
purest snow white; lip also white, concave, having five raised 
parallel lines along the centre, which are fringed or crested, 
and suffused with clear delicate yellow. This lovely plant lasts 
a considerable time in full beauty; it is extremely ornamental 
in the plant house, and it may be removed to the drawing-room 
without injary. It is also admirably adapted for adorning 
ladies’ hair. Native of Sikkim, at 6-7000 feet elevation. 

C. coprvGata is a much smaller plant than the preceding. 
The pseudo-bulbs are ovate and wrinkled; leaves in pairs, 
oblong, somewhat acuminate, membranous, and dark green. 
Racemes erect, bearing from three to six flowers; sepals and 
petals oblong-acute and pure white; lip smaller, white, yellow 
inside, and streaked with orange, having three raised parallel 
lines on the disc. A rather uncommon but very elegant cool- 
house species. Native of the Madras Hills. 

C. Fuaccips.—This species produces drooping spikes of 
flowers, which are strongly but not very pleasantly scented. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong and ribbed; leaves long, somewhat lan- 
ceolate, petiolate, dark green, and leathery. Racemes zigzag, 
drooping, and many-flowered; sepals and petals white; lip 
white with a yellow centre, recurved at the point, and toothed 
at the base, where it is streaked with crimson. The plant will 
succeed either in a pot or upon a block; in the latter manner 
its drooping racemes are displayed to the greatest advantage. 
It blooms during January and February, and during the grow- 
ing season requires more heat than the kinds previously named. 
Native of Nepal. 

C. spectosa.—This plant is more properly an autumn flowerer, 
but as at this season flowers are scarce, it well deserves a place 
in every amateur’s collection. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate- 
oblong in shape, and bear a single oblong-lanceolate dark 
green leaf. The flowers are about 3 inches in diameter, and 
usually produced in pairs; sepals and petals reflexed, dull 
brown ; lip large, crested in the centre, of the same colour as 
the petals, with the front portion white. Native of Java. 

C. oporatisstma.—An elegant but small-flowered kind. The 
small size of the flowers is no doubt the reason of its being so 
little grown, but being white and sweet-scented they are very 
acceptable for cutting during March and April. The whole plant 
seldom exceeds 6 inches in height, both pseudo-bulbs and leaves. 
The flower-spike, which is produced simultaneously with the 
young growth, is drooping, and bears about three flowers, which 
are all white except the centre of the lip, which is yellow. It 
is a cool-house plant from the mountains of Madras. 

C. GarpNerrana.—A plant far less grown than it deserves to 
be. The pseudo-bulbs are somewhat flask-shaped, tapering 
upwards from the base; leaves from 10 to 18 inches long, and 
about 3 in breadth, lanceolate, acuminate, petiolate, and bright 
green; the racemes are slightly drooping, bearing from six to 
eight large flowers, which are pure white, saving the centre 
of the lip, where it is stained with lemon colour. Native of 
Hast Indies, in Nepal, and Khasia. 

C. ocrtiaTa.—This species should be grown upon a block of 
wood, where it will form an elegant specimen, and produce its 
chaste flowers during February and March. The pseudo-bulbs 
are shining, ovate, and angular; leaves lanceolate, narrow at 
the base, and about 10 inches long. Flower-spike 6 inches or 
so in length; sepals and petals white; lip of the same colour 
except at the base of the middle lobe, where there is a yellow 
spot, and the lateral ones are also stained with deep yellow. 
Native of Khasia and Sylhet. 

C. FuscEScENS is, perhaps, the least desirable species, espe- 
cially if the collection is small, or the space limited. However, 
where the space for two or three pots more or less is not of 
vital importance, this plant should find a place. The pseudo- 
bulbs are about 4 inches high, round, and rather thin, bearing 


oblong acute leaves 9 inches in length, and nearly 3 broad; 
raceme nodding, and bearing about five good-sized brown and 
green flowers. It succeeds in a cool house. Native of Nepal.— 
Exenrto Crepe. 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 


CrREvUs ruLeipus (Brilliant-flowered Cereus). Nat. ord., Cact- 
acer. Linn., Icosandria Monogynia.—The history of this flower 
is unknown. It has bloomed annually at Kew for many years. 
Flowers scarlet, opening early in an evening, and remaining 
expanded until the following noon.—(Bot. Mag., t. 5856.) 

Bropr#a coccinea (Crimson-flowered Brodiza). Nat. ord., 
Liliacee. Linn., Hexandria Monogynia.—It is a brilliant-flow- 
ered bulbous plant, native of California, blooming in May and 
pane Flowers crimson, tipped with yellow and green.—(Ibid., 
t. 5857.) 

Oncrp1um cryprocoris (Long-sepalled Oncidium). Nat. ord., 
Orchidacee, Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native of Peru. 
Flowers brown, edged with yellow.—(Ibid., t. 5858.) 

TabERNE=MONTANA Barteri (Mr. Barter’s Tabernzmontana). 
Nat.ord., Apocynacex. Linn., Pentandria Monogynia.—Native 
of Old Calabar and other districts of the tropical west coast of 
Africa. Glabrous shrub. Flowers white.—(IDid., t. 5859.) 

Satyra InTERRUPTA (Ash-leaved Sage). Nat. ord., Labiate. 
Linn., Didynamia Gymunospermia.— A tall hardy herbaceous 
plant, with a woolly sufirutescent stem, belonging to the same 
set of Sages with S. officinalis, and many other handsome 
species that are common ornaments of continental gardens, but 
are all but wholly unknown in our own. It was, according to 
the ‘ Hortus Kewensis,’ formerly cultivated in the Royal Gar- 
dens under the name of the Ash-leaved Sage, having been 
originally introduced from Morocco into the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, 1798. It has, however, long since disappearec from 
cultivation, and so remained till three years ago, when it was 
reintroduced from Tangiers by G. Maw, Esq., of Benthall Hall, 
during a botanical expedition into North Africa, from whence 
he sent living plants to the Royal Gardens that flowered in May 
of last year. From its habit of flowering through several suc- 
cessive months, it is well worthy of cultivation in the open 
border.” —(Ibid., t. 5860.) 

PRIMULA CORTUSOIDES AND ITs VARrEeTIES.—‘‘In the large 
Japanese varieties of Primula cortusoides, so much superior to 
the ordinary form as to appear quite distinct, we have acquired 
some of the choicest and most beautiful materials for orna- 
menting the hardy flower garden. The public are indebted to 
the late Mr. John Gould Veitch for the introduction, and to the 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons for the distribution of these charming 
hardy plants. Ameena is of the richest magenta, with white 
centre, and has notched but otherwise entire segments ; striata, 
a pretty lilac, which has the margin of the flowers toothed, and 
the colour prettily striated; and grandiflora, remarkable for 
its drooping concave or cup-shaped form, and for haying the 
inside almost pure white, while the outer surface is of a rosy 
purple hue. The variety striata has been sometimes called 
lilacina, a name which is now cancelled. Besides these, there 
are alba, with pure white blossoms, and albida, with blossoms 
of a greyish white, and of the same drooping type as grandi- 
flora. These Primulas, grown in pots, form excellent decorative 
plants for cool houses in spring.”—(Florist and Pomologist, 
3rd g., iii., 193.) 


WEEDS. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

Tur removal of weeds being conducive to the value of a 
crop, their extirpation must be an important means of keeping 
up the fertility of the soil, and securing an increased produce. 
It is impossible to have a good crop if it is weedy, as the soil’s 
fertility is wasted on the weeds instead of being devoted to the 
crop. 
apace from the deficiency in produce, and the waste of the 
soil’s fertility, the evil effect of weeds presents itself in many 
forms of disease to which vegetable life is subject when de- 
prived of light and air. To allow weeds to grow as well as the 
crop is simply to cause the production of drawn, weak plants, 
incapable of supporting themselves against wind and rain; 
whilst in times of drought weeds are a direct cause of the crop 
lagging behind, the ears of corn not filling, and the roots not 
swelling. Half and more of the failures and deficiencies of 
the agriculturist are a result of the little care taken, as a rule, 
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to keep down weeds. He looks upon them as altogether con- 
temptible. What is the use of imposing penaities for the 
adulteration of seeds when we see the agriculturist so heedless 
of the growth of weeds with his crops, and the ripening of 
their seeds with his grain? It is not the weed seeds sown with 
the seed of his crops that the farmer has to fear, but those he 
harvests with every crop, and which, being rejected by his 
animals, find their way to the fields again with the manure. 

Some very nice calculations have been made as to the in- 
crease some weeds are capable of by their seeds in the course 
of a year; but can anyone tell the decrease in the yield of 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, and other crops caused by the unre- 
strained growth of weeds? Some will, no doubt, jump to the 
conclusion that the deficiency is of no practical moment. 
Presuming that to be case, and I cannot for a moment admit 
it, how does it happen that the best and most profitable farm- 
ing is that which is the cleanest ? Or, why should gardens 
afford more than double the produce of the best land of the 
agriculturist ? Is it because the system of culture is different 
the ground more deeply dug, more manure applied? Or can 
it be that the weeds as they appear are cut down, the whole 
resources of the soil reserved for the plants it is cropped 
with? ‘‘Oh, but gardens do not pay!” ‘The fact is they do 
pay, and the ground is worth twice, often four times as much 
rent as the same landis let for tothe farmer. I have no doubt 
but that the yearly produce of every acre of land in Britain 
would be doubled were the ground kept as clear of weeds as it 
is by the gardener. What is the practical value of draining, 
of deep cultivation, and manuring, if the resources of the soil 
be expended in a growth of weeds, in many cases little in- 
ferior to that of the crop? Where good crops are reared, there 
are good cultivation and freedom from weeds. 

I have digressed, and could digress very wide of my purpose, 
to endeavour to show that the land of this country is not agri- 
culturally so productive as it is horticulturally, and that if it 
is to be rendered more productive, such a result will be attained 
by a system like that of the gardener—by deep cultivation, 
free exposure to the air, and allowing nothing to grow upon it 
except those cultivated plants essential to the health and com- 
fort of man. 

No one knows better than the gardener and amateur what 
are the injurious results of weeds permitted to grow with plants 
or crops of any kind. It is well known that fall good crops are 
not had along with a profusion of the plants which the ground 
naturally produces. Whatever is sown or planted does not 
attain perfection without an array of weeds, each seeking the 


ever it may consist of, the ground must not be occupied by 
anything else. 

For the successful cultivation of every plant it is essential, 
first that the soil be open, affording free access of water, air, 
and manurial agents to the roots of plants; secondly, that the 
plants have air and light. To secure the former result the soil 
must be irequently stirred, and the more it is stirred both as 
regards depth and frequency the more vigorous are the plants. 
The deeper the cultivation the less is the danger from drought, 
for the roots penetrate further, and the inert soil, exposed to air, 
slowly and surely yields to its influence, whilst a loose surface 
admits the rain and dew, and allows a freer admission of air 
and solar heat than a hard close surface. This is well exem- 
plified by land of which one part is surface-dug and another 
part trenched. There is no comparison between the crops. 
The first suffers from drought, the growth is weak, and the pro- 
duce correspondingly small; but the latter withstands drought 
well, the rains penetrate more deeply and more regularly, and 
the plants are more vigorous and attain a higher degree of per- 
fection. Whilst in the one case there is a weedy crop, in the 
other it is remarkably clean. 

When plants are sown and allowed to attain maturity close 
together, being deprived of light and air, they have a weak 
growth. The support taken from the soil is divided between 
many plants, and light and air having diminished access to the 
plants, the nutriment is imperfectly elaborated; hence they 
are drawn up weakly, and the produce is poor. On the other 
hand, if plants have space for their full development, and are 
exposed to light and air, they are strong and attain a high 
degree of perfection, the produce being greater and of better 
quality. Every plant left in the ground beyond what can have 
proper support and due exposure to light and air is a robber— 
in fact a weed. If we plant Cabbages at 1 foot apart we know 
that the produce is not equal in quantity to what it is with half 
the number of plants at 2 feet apart; therefore we may, by 


| in the value of the crop. 


| vegetation in another form in its place. 
continuation of its kind; therefore to secure a good crop, what- | 


having twice as many plants on the ground as it can support 
or can have light and air, obtain a result no better than were 
we to allow weeds to grow with what we sow or plant. Weeds 
have the same influence on our crops as allowing too many plants 
to grow in a given space—two, three, or more where one only 
should be. They waste the soil’s fertility, deprive the culti- 
vated plant of part ofits sources of support, and keep from it the 
essential agents for elaborating the sap—light andair. Thereis. 
this difference, however, that whilst a thick seeding or planting 
will give produce less in quantity and inferior in quality, weeds 
allowed to grow with plants at a proper distance, whilst they 
cause a less and inferior yield of the cultivated crop, like thick 
sowing or planting, cause nothing but vexation present and 
future, 

The object of all cultivation is to secure crops of plants 
usefulto man. All soils have a greater adaptability for the 
growth of some plants rather than others, hence increased 
facilities are afforded for the cultivation of a greater variety of 
plants than were all soils alike in their constituents. Naturally 
we have plants suited to every soil, situation, and climate, 
whether these plants are in a natural or in a cultivated state. 
Allvegetation improves with cultivation, though some have ideas 
of there being such a thing as degeneration, whereas everything 
in nature is advancing towards perfection, cultivation causing 
nature to show itself in new and improved forms. To make 
the ground suitable for the plants affording support and enjoy- 
ment to man it must be improved, the original vegetation got 
rid of, or to such an extent as to be rendered subordinate to that 
intended to supplant it, and he cannot fit the soil for the re- 
ception of a cultivated plant without removing the original 
vegetation; the means necessary to secure a cultivated plant’s 


| free growth and maturity being the readiest means of freeing 


the land of the obnoxious weeds. Indeed, the whole system 
of culture is based on the extermination of useless plants, 
and rearing in their place those which are useful. Still we 
cannot cultivate the ground without first clearing it of the 
original vegetation; nor, in the second place, can we have a 
cultivated crop without weeds, for however well the ground 
may be prepared plants will come up which we must remove, 
or if we allow them to remain we must submit to a decrease 
If we turn a bog into a dry place 
we do not find the land become barren; the bog or marsh 
plants disappear, and are replaced by vegetation of a very dif- 


| ferent class, and in turning up a piece of the original wild, 


completely destroying the present vegetation, ihe soil gives us 
No art of man is 
sufficient to prevent vegetation appearing without rendering 
the soil wholly unsuitable for the growth of plants. 

Now, the best means of destroying weeds is preparing the 
ground for the plants we wish to cultivate. The first, and, per- 
haps, the most important part of cultivation is draining. ‘' And 
what has this to do with the destruction of weeds? If it im- 
prove the ground for a cultivated plant, the weeds must grow all 
the more rank as a consequence !’’ We must not lose sight of all 
our labour being expended for a cultivated plant, one that from 
cultivation is more tender, and less capable of enduring hard- 
ships than one in its wild state. A plant is rendered less 
hardy by cultivation ; we require for its growth more warmth, 
which is afforded by draining, which removes all the water that 
would otherwise lodge in the subsoil, and leaving none but 
what the soil is capable of returning. In this way the soil is 
rendered warmer, for the rains, which are charged with am- 
monia, pass directly to the roots, and containing less water the 
soil is more quickly warmed by the sun. It absorbs heat and 
moisture better, and air has access to it; besides, water is 
slower in heating than any kind of soil, consequently to have 
an undue amount of water in the soil is to reduce the soil’s 
heat-absorbing power, and consequently warmth. Though for 
cultivated plants it is essential to free the soil of all stagnant 
water, and to afford a free passage for rain through the soil, 
doing so is certain destruction to some native plants, or what 
are in many places noxious weeds, and without draining it is 
extremely difficult to make them secondary to a cultivated crop. 
It would be useless to seek the destruction of the Horsetails 
or Equisetums by any other process of culture than draining. 
Cutting off the tops weakens them to a considerable extent, 
but they root so deeply that any injury to the tops is soon re- 
paired, and there are times when their tops must make head- 
way, and the roots are consequently strengthened ; but if we 
drain the soil, remove the water from the subsoil, their growth 
annually becomes less, and in time they disappear. For the 
destruction of the Horsetails there is no means but draining. 
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Not only is it necessary for destroying those which grow in soils 
that are thoroughly saturated, but also for killing those growing 
where there are no signs of moisture on the surface. The Marsh 
Horsetails (Equisetum palustre, and E. limosum), and the 
Great River Horsetail (E. fluviatile), must for their destruction 
have the water in the soil drained off, and equally so the 
Wood Horsetail (E. sylvaticum), and Corn Horsetail (E. ar- 
vense). The latter, especially, though often abundant on light 
shifting sands, is doomed to destruction when the soil is efii- 
ciently drained. 

Again, in Jow wet soils there is often a preponderance of 
Semi-aquatic Grasses and allied plants, that in a great measure 
yield to draining. The Carex family, the Rushes (Juncus), and 
many others, owe their existence to moisture in the soil, mois- 
ture more than the soil would retain had it an outlet by the sub- 
soil. Drain the ground where those are, and they disappear. 

It would be useless enumerating all the plants of which 
draining assists in freeing the soil, but I must not pass over 
Thistles, Docks, and several others with root stems that pene- 
trate to a great depth, and need for their free, vigorous growth, 
moisture in the soil, and that to a greater extent than is bene- 
ficial to cultivated plants. 

The casual observer will have noticed that the natural vege- 
tation occurs in patches of one species of plant ina place, or if 
there are several, one of them is more vigorous than the others. 
Now, if we were to drain the ground that grows a great variety 
of plants naturally, it does not follow that we should destroy 
every plant, but on the contrary, whilst we destroyed some, 
others would be invigorated. Fortunately there is no cultivated 
plant, in this country at least, that is not improved by being 
grown in well-drained ground; such ground improves every 
crop in quantity and quality, and entirely changes the character 
of the natural vegetation. Indeed, so beneficial is draining to 
us in cultivating the soil, that no one ought to neglect it. It is 
but seldom that the agriculturist neglects it; but many gardens, 
and especially small gardens, are not drained at all, or very in- 
efficiently, the weeds grow remarkably strong, and many plants 
are lost every year from the wetness of the soil. Fruit trees 
are barren, their growth sappy, or the branches moss-covered. 
The cause is attributed to bad soil into which the roots have 
struck, whereas it is all due to the water not having a means of 
escaping from the subsoil. Measures are taken to keep the 
roots from descending into tke cold, wet subsoil, but no thought 
is given to the fact that they are wholly unnecessary, the sub- 
soil were rendered dry by eflicient drainage. 

Drains to be of service should be deep. The rain must enter 
by the surface, pass through the soil as if it were a sieve, and 
be freely carried off. The water should be attracted, as it is by 
drains, from the surface to the roots, and not allowed to remain 
there and render the soil a wet, cold, inert mass. Experience 
points to 4 feet as the most suitable depth for drains. At that 
depth they are beyond the reach of any cultivated plant.— 
G, Abney. 


(To be continued.) 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE PEAR TREE. 
No. 5. 
Narnow-wincep Rep Bar Mors. 

TonTRIxX ANGUSTIORANA, DrruLa ANGUSTIORANA, PRDISCA AN- 
GUSTIORANA. 

In an early volume we warned all cultivators of wall fruit, as 
soon as they observed in May one of the leaves rolled up, to 
destroy the little caterpillar within the rol], and to watch for 
others, because the eggs of the moth from which that caterpillar 
came continue to hatch for several weeks. That moth is the 
Narrow-winged Red Bar. These caterpillars appear during 
May and June; they are about half an inch long, are pale 
yellowish green, and with the head brownish yellow. A few 
bristles are scattered 
over the body. Itisa 
very active caterpillar, 
wriggling about in most 
varied contortions when 
disturbed, crawling with 
equal facility backwards 
and forwards, and let- 
ting itself down by a 
single thread from its 
mouth. It passes into the state of a brown shining chrysalis, 
rolled up in the same leaves, and from this the moth comes 
forth in July. The mothis very small, not longer than the 


line below our drawing of the insect magnified. The fore wings 
are reddish brown, in bands of various degrees of darkness. 
The hind wings are dusky. It deposits its eggs, probably, 
upon the branches, where they remain all the winter. The 
caterpillars are most frequently found upon the Apricot, but it 
also infests the leaves of Pear trees. 


SUMMER DROUGHT. 


WaeEN autumn rains are falling heavily, or spring’s late 
showers appear unwilling to cease, we think not of the sum- 
mer drought, or its moisture-consuming power; of the dry 
warm atmosphere which comes to us as though it had passed 
over burning plains, and which day and night surrounds every- 
thing. Yet all vegetation is hastened, or retarded, or suffers 
from its too long continuance. The summer drought changes 
all too rapidly the outward aspect of nature; beneath its in- 
fluence the young growth loses its soft tender green, and 
assumes, as if by the touch of some fatal spell, the grey ma- 
tured look of autumn—brown leaves, sap-dried before their 
time, mingle with summer’s brilliant colours; fruits ripen ere 
they have half attained their size; and Flora, living too fast 
and working too hard, brings the end too soon. The Rose-bud 
withers as it opens, and the forced seed-vessels ripen and push 
away the beautiful petals before they have half enjoyed their 
blooming season ; and the green grass is robbed of its verdure 
and becomes dust-coloured like the dry soil which is moved 
over it by every breath of wind. Stunted growth or cessation of 
growth is everywhere to be met with, for little of real growth 
can summer’s heat accomplish apart from her twin helper 
moisture. How we tire of the long bright sunny days, and 
sultry cloudless nights! How man, and beast, and bird, and 
tree, and flower sicken beneath the scorching heat! Faded and 
weary grows all the land; the water sheds-aredry in the hills, 
and silent all the brooks in the valleys, and not a drop of 
moisture lingers in the Calceolaria bags, and wild flowers are 
not, and poor and withered are the numberless hosts of leaves 
that crowd the Oak tree. The sheep climb the mountains, or 
spread over the wolds, and seek in vain the moist sweet grass > 
and with an angry scream the rooks fly over the desert-like 
pasture fields ; and the wild birds of the hills and woods forget 
their fears and freely slake their thirst with the home birds. 

How we suffer from the summer’s drought, and how anx- 
iously we look for a change! We watch thesky, the clouds, and 
the winds; we look outin the early morning and grieve that the 
rain has not come, and in the eventide and hope it will; and 
in the dark hours of the night, when the breeze softly stirs the 
forest trees, our thoughts are of rain. Long-believed-in signs 
of a coming change vitit us, and thus keep hope alive within 
our hearts; but even the weather prophets fail to read them 
aright. Soft, feathery, white clouds adorn the blue sky, tenderly 
veiling ita brightness—‘ mare’s tails * and ‘‘ mackerel skies,’” 
enough with their foreboding to dispirit one on the eve of an 
excursion ; but the clouds melt away and leave only an in- 
tenser blue, a heat more consuming in its power. Clouds rise 
in the east and in the west, they travel with the wind and 
against it, they meet in angry contest, but a few muttered 
thunderings and they part and go théir separate ways in peace, 
the dispute settled, and to our loss no rain-tears fall. Threaten- 
ing winds drive right into the ‘‘ Noah’s ark,” boldly painted 
on a sea of blue, and we point in rapture to the unfailing sign, 
sure that the deluge will come; but the wind lulls, the ark 
goes on in safety, and the rain descends not. Nearer and 
nearer to our vision comes the distant landscape—woods, and 
fields, and cottage homes, and homes of prayer, all clearly 
revealed to us in the soft evening light; and we take heart of 
hope again, for all signs of change cannot surely fail. Yet day 
after day comes and goes the same; only drier and more irritat- 
ing becomes the atmosphere, more parched and desolate the 
land, more autumn-like the summer foliage. The sun rises in 
glory, and travels in undiminished brightness through the blue 
immensity, and sets among vapour-clouds of gorgeous colour- 
ing, that turns each wayside weed, and blade of grass, and giant 
tree to burnished gold; but a grey morning follows the yellow 
sunset, and our momentary hopes are gone. 

Then we look nearer home for signs of approaching change 
of weather that may be trusted in, and we take comfort, nay, 
almost pleasure, out of suffering, and fail to sympathise fully 
with the rheumatic pains of the long-ago injured limb, in the 
certainty there is damp in the air, rain bringing relief at last. 
All day the sun shines, all night the stars; but in the first 
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hours of the morning a thick heavy cloud passes low over the | swallows fly hither and thither, and hold long converse over the 
country and leaves it bathed in generous dew; nothing living | abbey ruins, and we know they are meditating a journey to 
and striving to grow is missed or forgotten, and when the sun | more genial climates. Cold blows the wind from the north as 
comes forth he finds everything sparkling with joy, our pains | though in pity; it beats hard upon the trees with a noise as of 
of the body suddenly depart, but they leave a pain that will | waves beating upon a rocky shore. The rain comos not, and 
not gc—a long-unanswered wish. through the same dusty lanes as the mower led his scanty 
: We become sceptical of signs, though the troubled wind goes | crop goes the reaper with his golden harvest—a harvest that 
sighing through every hole and cranny and unfastened window, | in the olden times was stored away for winter use, now pressed 
and moans away into the far distance. And even our house- | into the service of summer to supply her needs, to lessen the 
hold gods break their accustomed silence, and startle us with | sufferings of the long summer drought. 
strange noises, and stairs creak all night through, as though | At last the change comes, the welcome rain falls, slow at 
burglars with shoeless feet were ascending and descending; | first but sure and certain, touching everything as with a hand 
and veteran spiders come forth from their secret nooks to | of blessing, finding its hidden way among the hills, and giving 
catch the first breath of moisture, and flies with their im- | a voice of gladness to every running brook, a sense of renewed 
patient visits torment the weary worker, and the pea fowl | life to every thirsty plant; the poor brown moss comes back 
from the neighbouring garden lifts his discordant voice in | to greenness, and every node of grass begins its work of 
londer and still louder notes, and deeper down go the worms | growth anew, and surely all our hearts are filled with thankfal- 
in their wondrous search for the necessaries of life; and the | ness.—Mavp. 


GARDENING IN THE LONDON PARKS.—No. 3. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tur elevated position of the Crystal Palace, and the gentle ; combinations of such striking colours in the flower beds as 
manner in which the grounds slope away from it, tend to | would be hardly adapted for small gardens, and which must be 
impart an additional dignity even to its gigantic proportions ; | followed with the greatest caution, for the bold style of colour- 
this, and the scenery which it commands, proclaim the hand of ing which may be used here with safety, ie hardly suited to the 
a master in the selection of its site. | quiet repose of the small Jawn or shrubbery. Not that I would 

In a survey of the Palace and its surroundings one cannot | wish to convey an impression that there are no beds at this 
fail to be struck by the peculiar tone,;which this huge mass of | place the planting of which may not be safely followed, for 
glass and iron imparts to the whole scene. All who read these | many of the circular beds on the rosery slopes are gems of 
notes, if they have never seen the Palace, should remember | refined beauty, which are quite certain to be appreciated in al- 
that if is this peculiarity that enables the gardener to form ! most any position. 


6,6. Two rows Pelargonium Crys- 
tal Palace Gem. 
7. Pelargonium Stella. 


8,8. Two rows of pink Pelargonium Chris- 
tine. 
4,4. Coleus Verschaffelti. 
5. Diamonds of Centaurea candidisgima, 


1. Verbena Purple King. 
2,2. Two rows of a Silver-edged Varie- 
gated Pelargonium like Perfection 
or Bijou. 


The flower beds at the Crystal Palace may be divided into | and all were sufficiently quiet in tone to be quite subordinate 
two distinct groups; these are the rogery slopes, and the | to the grand border. Of these the best was one having an 
terrace. Taking the rosery group first, we have a bold mass of | edging of Pelargonium Flower of Spring surrounding a fine 
colour in the sloping border, which closely encircles the rosery | mass of a large-flowered purple Petunia. There were no names 
itself, As the arrangement is somewhat complicated, I give the | to the plants in any of the beds, which was to be regretted, as 
above sketch of the border in order to convey a just impression | it robs them of much of their interest. In another bed was a 
of its character. mass of Centaurea candidissima, surrounded by a ring of Coleus 

The Coleus was very beautiful; nothing could be more satis- | Verschaffelti, with a broad edging of Golden Pyrethrum; this 
factory than its even compact growth, and the deep rich hue | was very fine. The Golden Feather Pyrethrum has been re- 
of its foliage. The effect of the entire border, fine as it un- | markably healthy and well-coloured this seagon in all the 
doubtedly was, would, I think, have been more pleasing had | gardens in which I have met with it. 
the flowers been kept picked off the yellow and white varie- Another circle was very attractive; in it Gazania splendens 
gated Pelargoniume, and this I would insist upon more espe- | was edged with Echeveria secunda glauca. Another consisted 
cially in the case of Perfection, for, situated as it was here be- | of an equally fine mass of Coleus Verschafielti, surrounded 
tween deep purple and bright pink, its white variegation seen | by a broad band of Centaurea candidissima, with an edging 
pure and simple, as it onght always to be, would have pro- | of Lobelia Paxtoniana. The great proportion of white in 
duced an effect both chaste and refined in the highest degree. | the flowers of this Lobelia renders it altogether unsuitable 
The dark green foliage of the Ivy and other climbing plants | for planting next the Centaurea; L. speciosa, or some other 
trained over the ironwork behind this border formed an ex- | deep blue variety, should have been used. A pair of these 
cellent background. The bold style of its colours and its ele- | circles had fine rings of Iresine Herbstii, which has succeeded 
vated position rendered it a conspicuous object, glimpses of | well in most gardens this season. Another bed, containing a 
which are visible from all parts of the grounds. | mixture of the pretty Pelargonium Lady Plymonth and Verbena 

On the lawn sloping downwards from this border were a | Purple King, was very good; so, too, was a mixture of Verbena 
number of beds, most of which were of a circular form, and | venosa and Cineraria maritima. Another striking bed had a 
about 10 feet in diameter. Many of them were well arranged, | broad edging of Golden Pyrethrum surrounding alternate rings 
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of itself and a very compact-growing blue Lobelia. A novel 
effect was produced by surrounding a mass of orange and 
scarlet Tropzolum with an edging of Nierembergia gracilis; and 
& very neat and attractive bed contained white, orange, and 
pink Lantanas. These pretty Lantanas are alike useful in pots 
and beds, and, although somewhat old-fashioned, yet when well 
managed they bear favourable comparison with all other bed- 
ding plants. A few mixed beds of Verbenas were very poor 
indeed, nor did it appear at all difficult to understand why they 
were so, for it was evident at a glance that they were planted 
in the ordinary garden soil, and hence their ragged and starved 
appearance. This was to be regretted, for, after all, the suc- 
cessful culture of Verbenas is a very simple matter. Witha 
deep, cool, light, rich soil, and healthy plants at the time of 
planting, there need be no more failures with Verbenas than 
with Pelargoniums. The only advantage which the latter 
really possesses is that it will, under favourable circumstances, 
continue somewhat longer in full beauty than the former. 
have only to afford the Verbena a sufficient quantity of that 
rich, cool soil, in which its roots love to spread, to produce 
beds of the most exqnisite loveliness, and certainly far more 
attractive and interesting than those of almost any other 
denizen of the flower garden. 

The great utility and beauty of circular flower beds is here 
fully demonstrated, ‘and while there were several beds the 
colours of which were tame and their arrangement faulty, yet 
the majority of them were good in every respect and highly 
satisfactory. 

In the hollow at the foot of the rosery slopes, on the side 
facing the water temples, a triangular space is enclosed or 
bounded by three walks, each of which runs parallel with one 
side of the triangle, which is of turf, having a fine Welling- 
tonia in its centre, and with three small triangular beds, one at 
each angle of the triangle. Hach of these beds contained a 
mass of a light orange scarlet Pelargonium, with an edging of 
Pelargonium Manglesii, which filled the beds well; but the 
result would have been very much better had a deep crimson 
shade of colour been used in place of the orange scarlet, for 
then a rich and dignified effect would have been obtained; the 
deep colours blended together would have imparted just that 
air of importance which the group required to be satisfactory. 

Proceeding from this part of the grounds to the terrace, I 
noticed in full flower some fine bold masses of Hollyhock, which 
struck me as being one of the best of plants to introduce in 
that way in such extensive grounds. 

The beds on the terrace form no regular design, but are 
arranged in a single row round the principal plots of turf, each 
of which has a fountain in the centre, on the margin of which 
a few vases are placed. The chief display on the terrace was 
that of the two central groups, one on each side of the broad 
walk which leads from the Palace across the centre of the 
terrace down the various flights of steps. The form of each of 
the central spaces of turf will be easily understood if I compare 
it to the quarter of a huge oval, with the longest side facing the 
front of the terrace. The line of beds here consists of alternate 
circles and parallelograms, the formality of which is broken up 
by specimen standard shrubs, which spring from the centre of 
each of the circular beds. The flowers in these consisted of an 
outer row of Golden Pyrethrum, inside which were two rows of 
Coleus Verschafielti, with a central mass of Pelargonium Pro- 
vost. In every alternate circle Pelargoninm Flower of the 
Day took the place of the Pyrethrum. The long beds hada 
broad band of Pelargonium Stella along the centre, with yellow 
Calceolaria on each side, and with a row of Verbena Purple 
King round ihe outside of the beds. The flowers and trusses 
of the Caleeolarias were alike small. This long line of bright 
colours, softened somewhat by the mass of Provost, had a very 
bold effect, and the proximity of the ‘ pale-hued Palace,” de- 
prived it of all its harshness, and even added to its beauty. 

The line of beds running parallel to the walk along the other 
sides of these central plots of turf is peculiar; it consists of 
circular beds containing an Araucaria imbricata in the centre, 
alternating with very large empty vases, with high pedestals 
standing on turf, and surrounded by a broad ring having a wide 
band of either pink or scarlet Pelargoniums along the centre, 
with a margin of Pelargonium Flower of the Day on each side. 
These rings had a very good effect; but the circular beds con- 
taining the Araucarias appeared perfectly ridiculous, owing to 
the absurdly narrow row of Cerastium tomentosum enclosing 
a broad ring of blue Lobelia. 

A line of beds by the side of the walk nearest the Palace, 
consisting of parallelograms broken occasionally by vases or 


We 


| very apposite. 


statuary, was very good. Of these beds one containing a mass 
of a very dwarf orange scarlet Tropwolum, bordered with an 
equally dwarf blue Lobelia, was very good; another had a 
splendid mass of Pelargonium Waltham Seedling. This fine 
variety has been very brilliant all through the past hot season. 
In others of these beds equally fine, Pelargoniums Amy Hogg 
and Provost, and a fine large-flowered purplish crimson Pe- 
tunia, were noteworthy. All these beds had a uniform edging 
of blue Lobelia. The vases, which were of large and handsome 
proportions, contained a pleasing mixture of plants, the growth 
of which was very uniform. These vases, and beds were among 
the most effective of any that came under my notice, and this 
was undoubtedly owing to the broad rich masses of colour 
which the beds contained, for had there been much subdivision 
of colour here the effect would not have been nearly so telling. 

The beds in the other compartments of the terrace contained 
nothing worthy of note; and I may very justly conclude this 
paper by observing, that while there is much in the arrange- 
ment of the flowers here to which the greatest praise must be 
accorded, yet there is also very much of the colouring which is 
faulty and insipid; it may be that there was a lack of better 
materials at the planting season. Knowing nothing of the re- 
sources of the Superintendent, I cannot say how this may be; 
but I may say that a season trying even as the past hot sum- 
mer, can form no excuse for the tame appearance presented by 
many cf the minor flower beds in these grounds.—HDWARD 
Lucxaurst, Hgerton House Gardens, Kent. 


THE FLOWER SERMON. 


Cotuinson, in his ‘‘ History of Somersetshire’’ speaking of 
Yatton, says, that ‘‘John Lane of this parish left half an acre 
of ground to the poor for ever, reserving a quantity of grass for 
strewing the church on Whit-Sunday.” 

For many years past a sermon upon flowers has been preached 
in Shoreditch annually on Whit-Taesday ; an old florist, Thomas 
Fairchild, enamoured of his floral charges, having bequeathed a 
certain sum of money, in trust to the Royal Society, ‘‘ for the 
providing of a clergyman to deliver that sermon.” This had 
been familiar to us, not only as a legend but asa reality, from 
our childhood’s days, for our father had often been invited to 
preach it; and we, alarge party of boys and girls about the tea- 
table, had been in the habit, for days before, of hazarding many 
a guess, or even bolder suggestion, as to what the text would or 
should be. ‘‘ Consider the Lilies,” was a favourite one, being 
Bat ‘‘ Much too commonplace, my love,’ would 
be the reply to that. ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” camenext; but natu- 
rally all these, patent to the minds of everyone, had year by 
year been used up, and we had to confess, when told, perhaps, 
that it would be such a one as “‘ He giveth them their meat in 
due season,” and that the discourse would turn upon corn, that 
it sounded much more ‘‘ uncommon,” and that there would be 
a great deal to say about it. 

Shoreditch was a very long way off, and an out-of-the-way 
place to take young folks to. We did not attend these annual 
services, nor in fact were they much frequented by any. Per- 
haps not more than a dozen persons heard the carefully 
thought-out sermon, or profited by the lessons which the good 
old gardener, so long since dead, would have had them taught 
concerning the beauty and charm of God’s creatures. , 

Knowing all this, which by-the-by, not one in ten thousand 
Londoners does know, we were taken by surprise when, about 
a week before Whit-Sunday last, an announcement appeared in 
the public papers to the effect that ‘‘The Flower Sermon, 
usually preached at St. James’s, Aldgate, would this year be 
preached at the Church of St. Katharine Cree, Leadenhall 
Street, on Whit-Luesday evening, by the Rev. W. M. Whitte- 
more, D.D., that the service would be choral, members of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral special service choir attending, that the church 
would be crowded, and that it was the custom for all the young 
people present to carry bouquets of flowers.” 

Our first mental question was, ‘‘ Is this the Flower Sermon,” 
of which, like so many others who have lived within sound of 
Bow Bells all their lives, we have never before heard; or has 
our old acquaintance of poor Shoreditch prior right to the appel- 
lation? And then we began to wonder whether other flower 
sermons of which we knew nothing might be preached at Whit- 
suntide in other places ; and this led us to Collinson’s notice of 
the grass-strewing in Yatton Church on Whit-Sunday. 

The evening in question, June the 7th, was bright and balmy. 
A long drive through streets of holiday-makers streaming to the 
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purer air of our ‘“‘ Northern Heights,” through dreary Islington, 
amid street-vendors of sherbet, ‘‘ water from the cooler” ata 
halfpenny a-glass, rows of poor little birds in cages, and stalls 
of wind-fallen fruit and drooping plants, about which ragged 
children played ; on through the busy regions where looms the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and the massive Bank of England rears its 
heavy walls; brought us at length to Leadenhall Street, and 
the doors of the old church of St. Katharine Cree. 

Beneath the Gothic arched portal of this old church we passed, 
out of the din of the bustling street, and with difficulty squeez- 
ing our way in, truly we were astonished at the sight that met 
our eyes. An overflowing congregation filling all the square 
old high-backed pews, lining the nave and aisles, seated on ex- 
tempore benches, or standing as thickly as elbows would allow, 
the crowd extended to the porch and even beyond it. For our- 
Selves, having arrived a little late, we were fain to be content— 
and grateful for it too—with space for our two feet within the 
sheltering walls of a certain pew where several other ladies also 
stood during the whole service. 

A goodly congregation of men, women, and children it was, 
although the service is supposed to be chiefly for the latter. 
Almost everyone carried a bouquet of bright sweet-smelling 
flowers, Pinks, Geraniums, or Roses, from sober middle-aged 
Spinsters down to the little children in pinafores; indeed, as 
Dr. Whittemore said, anyone who felt too proud or too old to 
carry one must feel out of place at this service. 


The text chosen was from Canticles—‘ The flowers appear | 


on the earth ;’ and Dr. Whittemore called his hearers’ atten- 
tion to five principal lessons from it. Fir-t, God’s love in 


giving us bright and beautiful flowers, not as a necessity to our | 


existence, but as a source of deep andpure enjoyment. This 
he illustrated by a little anecdote of a Strawberry plant given 
to the inmate of a hospital ward, where, when the possibility 
was realised of positively a rips live Strawberry some day ap- 
pearing on it, the intensest keenest interest grew up amongst 
the sufferers there, as hour by hour pale wistful faces watched 
first for a tender bud, then for the little starry blossom, and 
then for the formation of the tiny fruit, till the universal joy 
and expectation were crowned by the ripening of the luscious 
crimson berry. Secondly, the flowers were to teach us faith in 
God; for if He cares for them, He will for us. And again, 
eager listening ears drank in the story of the African traveller, 
lost in a barren expanse of desert waste, who, casting himself 
down in despair, perhaps, as he thought, to die, presently per- 
ceived at his side a tiny blue blossom. 
“has been set here and tended by our Father in heaven. He 
will not suffer me to perish.” And so with renewed hope and 
courage he rose, and persevered till the route was found. 
Thirdly, we were to note God’s wisdom shown in the subtle 
and mysterious mechanism to these delicate structures, in their 
wondrous formation suited to various soils and many climes, in 
their gradual transformations from seedlings to fruit-bearing 
growth, causing them to become sweet food for man or beast, 
and to renew and multiply themselves. Tourthly, God’s 
benevolence, affording to the poorest and youngest, as well as 
those better off, a means of bestowing innocent pleasure upon 
others. 
must learn sooner or later, that as the grass withereth and the 
flower fadeth, so all our earthly pleasures, even the brightest 
and the best, must vanish. 

This ‘‘ Flower Sermon,” so far as we have since been able to 
learn, is not in itself an ancient institution, although perhaps 
an imitation of the older one. 

The special service was originated by Dr. Whittemore him- 
self some sixteen or seventeen years ago, in order to interest 
young people in nature and its teachings. 

We wish it all success, and can but hope that it may live to 
grow into an old custom, and that it may in its turn find other 
imitators, for we understand that hundreds of persons who 
would have listened to the Flower Sermon had to turn from 
the low porch of St. Katharine Cree on Whit-Tuesday night, for 
want of space within.—(The Monthly Packet.) 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 

THE beds of young Cabbages should be looked all over, and 
the most forward plants transplanted or pricked out at once. 
Continue to earth-up Celery. Harthing-up a little at a time 
and often is the maxim of many; with them it isa rule to 
sow fresh-slacked quicklime among their Celery immediately 
previous to the first earthing-up. It is found by experience that 


“That,” he reflected, | 


And lastly, we were reminded of the lesson that all | 
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the Celery bed is the best slug-trap in the garden. A double 
operation, as it were, is performed—the Celery is unblemished, 
and a vast number of slugs are destroyed. The lime, however, 
must not be applied hot, and it must be shaken carefully into 
the hearts of the plants, and not in coarse lumps. Let a con- 
tinual succession of the forward Endive be tied for the salad- 
bowl. Continue tying-up autumn Lettuce. Pay general at- 
tention to thinning Spinach; that to stand the winter may be 
thinned to 6 inches apart from plant to plant. Sow Radishes 
in a raised bed in a warm situation; these will come in 
through November, and even up to Christmas with a slight 
covering occasionally. Remove decaying leaves from amongst 
crops of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and similar vegetables, and 
trench them into the soil in some spare part of the garden that 
is set apart for early-spring crops. No summer that has oc- 
curred within my memory has made the advantages resulting 
from a system of high cultivation so strikingly apparent as the 
present. That part of the ground which was trenched two 
spits deep last autumn bore luxuriant and ample crops of 
Strawberries, while the part of the same garden which was 
simply dug one spit deep, with a hard and comparatively im- 
pervious bottom at the depth of about 9 inches, produced only 
a few scorched leaves and a very few wretched fruit. In this 
} case manure and other circumstances were the same, except 
the depth to which the soil was trenched. What is true of 
Strawberries is also true of every other crop whether in the 
garden or the field. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 
|  Ofall the operations necessary to promote bearing, the general 
stopping of fruit trees is, perhaps, the most necessary, yet the 
| most neglected, when the trees are stripped of their leaves; 
whilst even by some they are neglected at the very period when 
the rivalry of contending shoots and the darkness occasioned by 
| watery breastwood are so prejudicial to the welfare of the true 
bearing shoots or spurs. Hence, in the spring, we hear so 
| many complaints of the trees blooming irregularly, ‘‘ breaking 
| blind,” blossoms produced without pistils, &c. I would advise 
| that at this period the trained trees be gone over once more, 
entirely removing all late growths except from the lower and 
| inferior shoots on Peach and Nectarine trees. These may be 
kept growing as late as possible in order to encourage strength 
| in those parts, and to equalise the sap in the ensuing year, by 
the enlargement of their capacities for its reception. Pears 
| will be found to benefit much by this mode of procedure; 
| indeed, the whole of the snags should be left by shortening- 
back the young spray in June, which is totally removed in the 
| first week in September. Much earlier than this would not 
| answer, for although it might not cause the true blossom-buds 
| of next year to “push,” it would cause them to elongate, 
| thereby producing abortive blossoms, and malformations in 
the fruit. Late-growing Vines should always undergo the same 
| process, at the same time removing every lateral that is shading 
| the principal leaves. This treatment should be applied to 
| Vines in-doors as well as on the open walls. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Every attention should be paid at this period to collecting 
seeds of popular flowers for mixed beds or masses next year. 
The Petunias, Salvia patens, Pentstemons, Calceolarias, the 
| Antirrhinums, with a host of annuals and other plants may at 
this period be collected. Gardeners in general can scarcely be 
expected to save many seeds; those who have small gardens 
may, however, do much in this way. Some of the climbers 
also produce seeds, such as the Tropeolums, Maurandyas, the 
Lophospermums, &c. let the planting of bulbs for very early 
work proceed directly. Borders or beds deficient in the number 
of Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Narcissuses should have some 
introduced. The main planting, however, may be reserved for 
the early part of November. A few of the earlier sorts of 
Hyacinths may also be planted, covering them 4 or 5 inches 
in depth, and surrounding the bulbs with sand. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Many of our summer favourites will now be going out of 
flower, if they are not already so, and their place must be stu- 
diously supplied with plants peculiar to the autumn months. 
Brugmansias and Clerodendrons make an admirable display at 
this period ; some large specimens should be grown later every 
season for this purpose. They succeed admirably throughout 
the summer in any common vinery or Peach house, if duly 
supplied with water and kept perfectly free from insects. Let 
all large Orange trees, Camellias, and other large specimens 


‘ belonging to such structures be brought under cover in good 
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time. Amongst climbers the Stephanotis and Pergularia grown 
on ornamental trellises show themselves peculiarly eligible to 
be introduced here on the decay of other flowers. The Jasmines, 
also, especially Jasminum Sambac, are valuable thus treated. 
They are to be had in flower on pot trellises continuously from 
May ; the principal treatment consists in stopping every luxu- 
riant shoot as soon as itis afew joints long. The Francisceas 
are very ornamental plants, and well adapted for those who 
have only one house. Franciscea Hopeana, although an old 
kind, is still very useful, and is, besides, very fragrant. The 
young rambling shoots should be constantly stopped; doing 
so will induce them to bloom freely and remain in a bushy 
state. Stout young Mignonette plants, potted immediately 
and kept under cutting treatment for a week or more, will 
flower well in November and December, when every little matter 
of this kind will be acceptable. The Cyclamen hederzfolinm 
is a pretty little pot plant for those whose space is limited; 
indeed, the whole family of Cyclamens are particularly orna- 
mental and easy of cultivation. The Linum trigynum is a 
pretty winter flower, one or two should grace every collection. 
As before observed, continue daily to house everything likely 
to suffer from the autumn frosts. 


STOVE. 

Several of the Dendrobiums, Aérides, Saccolabiums, and 
Vandas will still make considerable growth in a high tempera- 
ture with much moisture, but take care to increase the amount 
of sunlight. Cattleyas should not be encouraged to grow after 
this time if good blooms are required. Young specimens may, 
however, still be kept growing for the sakeof size. Stanhopeas 
which have made robust growth should have the supply of 
water diminished, and have a lower temperature with less 
shading; those still growing may be watered freely. 

COLD PITS AND FRAMES. 

These should now be furnished with bulbs of the most ap- 

proved kinds for forcing, Pinks in variety, particularly the Anne 


Boleyn, Neapolitan and Russian Violets, and sturdy young | 


plants of Wallflowers in variety. 


Mignonette should be thinned 
in due season. 


Ten-week Stocks should be sown for pricking 


into pots by the end of next month. Cinerarias should now be | 
repotted, and Calceolarias parted, placed in 3-inch pots, and 


plunged close to the glass in some cinder ashes in a cold pit 
or frame.—W. KEsne. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


WHat a pity it is that fine sunny weather should ever do 
harm! Itisso much more pleasant to move about when the air 
is dry and calm, and the sun bright but shaded by occasional 
clouds. Many felt this during the week when caught far from 
home, or obliged to remain under what shelter could be obtained 


during the heavy rains that have visited us, after similar | 


accumulated vapours had been condensed and soaked the 
battlefields of France. Would not these dread battles, by the 
disturbance in the atmosphere by the discharge of artillery, 
have something to do, naturally speaking, with the free falling 
of the rain? We know how all our weather-glasses fell with- 
out any seeming cause at the last awful bombardment of Sebas- 
topol. Some of our volunteers, who have got their fair soak- 
ings at Wimbledon, have half-seriously commented on what a 
good firing of cannon might do for us in such a dry season. 
Further evidence is wanted before we can set down as cause 
and effect what may after all be amere coincidence. We were 
glad, however, to see the showers falling, as they have done 
so much to cleanse and invigorate all vegetation, to give a 
green colouring to our meadows, and to make our lawns like 
green carpets. The wind that reached more than an equi- 
noctial gale on the night of the 8th and part of the 9th did 
considerable damage in breaking and scattering limbs and 
branches of trees, rendering the flower garden less lovely, and 
sending down lots of fruit far from being ripe. These, however, 
would suffer less from the fall, owing to the softening of the 
ground by the rain. A rising barometer seems to indicate that 
the wind and the rains will soon be over, or be more gentle. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Almost everything is thriving. Brussels Sprouts, Borecole, 
and Broccoli seem to grow like magic, and all the more from 
the ground between the plants being stirred with a fork. As 
a class (and even our cottager gardeners, who often beat the 
professed gardeners in vegetables), we are not fully aware of 
the great advantage this stirring gives to free growth. The 
late-put-in small plants of all sorts of Greens, if they do not 


become very large, will be fine cutting in the early spring 
months. By the means referred to last week, and followed by 
the nice showers, we find Cabbages and Cauliflowers are now 
almost entirely free of the fly which settled on them in clouds. 
We have two nice pieces of early Cabbages, growing well, for 
early cutting next year, and will ere long follow with the main 
quarter and younger plants, having removed the Onions on 
purpose. The Onions, though plentiful, are much smaller than 
usual, as they were never thoroughly moistened from the time 
they were above ground until they were pulled up when all 
growth was over. We always had a difficulty, treat them how 
we would, even bringing poverty of soil to our aid, in securing a 
good supply of pickling Onions, but there will be no want of 
picklers this year. 

Caulijiower, instead of coming forked and sprouting, as it 
was forced to do in the dry hot weather, is now vigorous, and 
turning in with beautiful white heads, so useful for table in the 
autumn months. Our seedling Caulifiower intended for next 
spring is just fairly up, and we shall scatter a little charcoal 
dust among it, as it looks as if the rains had been heavy 
enough for the little plants. Having these too early is gene- 
tally anything but an advantage, as Cauliflower plants are 
next to lost if they show any signs of forming a head before 
the plants have attained a good size. When the heads are for- 
ward in autumn they are apt to bolt in winter and spring, and 
thus prove worthiess. 

We have found, on the whole, no plan better for early cutting 
than placing a lot of these plants under hand-lights next 
month. We generally put nine under a hand-light, and thin 
to four or five in spring. We have tried pots, repotting and 
then planting out, and it is a good plan where room can be 
found in a cool house, an orchard house, cold pit, or frame 
from which rats and mice can be excluded ; but on the whole 
our plants put out under hand-lights in autumn, and attended 
to in winter, generally beat all other competitors where no 
artificial heat was given. Once we were hard driven, rats 
haying nearly cleared off our fine young plants in winter. and 
we sowed in heat, pricked out in gentle heat, then transplanted 
in an earth pit—such as we use for early Potatoes—with a 
little bottom heat, and covered at first with old sashes, straw 
frames, &c., and thus we obtained fine early gatherings, and 
the mischief the vermin did was never known at the dining- 
table; the additional trouble, however, was considerable. We 
haye also had plants potted at the end of this month and 
treated with a little extra heat until they were strong, come in 


| early; but on the whole, where nothing but the heat of the 


external atmosphere is available, we have a decided leaning, for 
the first crop, to planting out under hand-lights, or little wooden 
boxes with a moveable glass top. No doubt the French cloches 
would do equally well, but of these we have had no experience. 

The dull dripping weather. enabled us to plant out the last 
of our Celery; and as the plants were fine and strong, and had 
been pricked out rather thinly, they lifted with large balls full 
of roots, and the suckers being removed, they were planted in 
well-prepared beds, which, when finished, were little if at all 
below the general ground level. These, being well watered, 
have shown no signs of distress in the brightest sun, but are 
pushing their roots freely in their new quarters. We never 
planted out so much Celery so late, but it looks now as if 
planted in July. Circumstances must often regulate our prac- 
tice. In such a season we never could have obtained water 
to keep the Celery in health if it had been turned out in beds 
and rows, but it was kept healthy with little water and shading 
by letting it remain rather thickly until the 5th inst., when 
the weather bhanaed: Most of it has been planted three rows 
in a bed, but as a piece of Peas gave no sign of being useful 
any longer, we had the ground cleared and 15-inch-wide shallow 
trenches made, with 2-feet spaces between, and there we planted 
in single rows, the soil with the dung added being quite up to 
the general level. This is often a great advantage in damp, 
drizzling winters, as damping and rotting the plants are avoided. 
These, being strong plants, will show little signs of the late 
planting by the first weeks in November. 

We forgot to state, that though the Onion ground, after 
Celery, was well manured, yet we shall add a little rotten dung 
and a dressing from the rubbish-heap before half trenching 
the ground for the Cabbage crop—all the more essential when 
we generally allow these Cabbages to occupy the ground for 
eighteen months, that is all next summer, and through the 
winter until the following spring. In some of our earth pits 
which we use for bedding plants, we have lots of the Little 
Pixie Cabbage and the Early Ulm Savoy hearting nicely, both 
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of which will come in before the earliest Coleworts, and as 
they will be liable to the attacks of depredators, we shall use 
them up before the cold weather sets in. 

The dry weather, as in the case of early Potatoes, which 
never were finer, has made little impression on Carrots, 
Parsnips, and Beet, which we have rarely had finer. Later- 
sown Carrots have not done so well. We planted out lots of 
Lettuces and Endive to stand the winter, and sowed at the foot 
of walls to give them a chance. Hoed between the autumn- 
sown Spinach and Onions, and lest the autumn should be fine, 
and the Spinach become rather tender, we shall sow a few rows 
more, which will be useful in spring if the frost prove very 
severe. 

Rubbish-heap.—Mentioning it aboye reminds us that in 
damp days we have had ours made up afresh, mixing a little 
littery dung, and a sprinkling of rough salt with earth from 
pots, weeds, Cabbage stalks, &c., and covering it all over with 
earth, so that what escapes from the heating may be retained. 
We are often surprised from whence such a huge heap of scores 
of cartloads comes. If we had rich waters to spare, we would 
have added them, and also some loads of lime if to be had. 
Built up in layers, and cut down from top to bottom, the rubbish- 
heap thus formed and heated will be an excellent dressing to 
wheel on in the winter months. Cottagers would greatly add 
to their supply of manure if they never allowed weeds, Cabbage 
or epulower stems, &c., to decay without being covered with 
earth. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

The wind has thrown down even from our dwarf trees many 
fruit far from being ripe, and, therefore, they will be more 
liable to shrivel before being used. Apples and Pears should 
in general be gathered before they are fully ripe, just when the 
pips are about half coloured. They will thus be more juicy 
and have a richer flavour. 
shall have been using for three weeks in first-rate condition 
that fine autumn Pear, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, and that from 
one espalier tree bearing very fine fruit for the season. Such 
a Pear if allowed to hang until even nearly ripe, would not last 
many days. We have gathered the most forward, if not every 
day, at least every other day, and kept them two or three days 
before using them, just when full of their aromatic rich juice 
The first we had we sweated a little in a little extra heat, 
covering them up to prevent the juice of the Pear escaping. 
Even when we give no extra heat, we prefer covering this rich 
Pear when gathered. We hadasample of small fruit of this 
Pear from a standard orchard tree, the possessor saying he 
had two or three bushels of it, and they all came in together. 
They could be of no use except for children, or those who liked 
a half-rotten Pear. They were as mealy as Potatoes, marked 
on the skin, and quite unfit to send to table. In some seasons, 
by careful picking, we have had this Pear in use for six weeks. 
If we had left it to itself it would not have been in use for more 
than six days. We mention this Pear merely as an example 
of what our amateurs might accomplish with favourite Pears 
and Apples—the Kerry Pippin Apple, for instance, and they 
can do far more than gardeners in general can find time and 
Means to attend to. We have great faith in many improve- 
Tents in gardening coming from and through enthusiastic 
amateurs. Eyen Peaches and Nectarines against walls were 
thrown off by the gale of the 9th and 10th. Perhaps what 
vexed us most was the number of fine fruit of the Reine Claude 
de Bayay Plum thrown from a bush tree, and these so green 
as not to be fit even for cooking. We expected them to be 
fine by the end of the month. 

We alluded to orchard houses last week. 

¥ In late vineries we are using a little fire heat to perfect the 
ripening, and keep a drier atmosphere. Ere long we shall, as 
the best we can do, throw some litter over the borders of the 
late house, especially to keep the heat in and the wet partially 
out, as the late rains have given pretty well enough of moisture. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. t 

Taking plants under protection must now be thought about. 
The lawns are now beautifully green, and the flower beds stood 
the rains well until after the galeof the 9th. But for our bush- 
staking, our beds would have been nowhere. Large heads of 
scarlet Geraniums were nipped off and carried away scores or 
hundreds of yards. After all, a sunny day or two will make 
the beds very presentable again, though we hardly expect them 
to be so massive and rich as before the gale. That they suffered 
comparatively so little we attribute chiefly to two causes—first, 
the fastening the plants with small branchy twigs; and se- 


Before this appears in type we | 


condly, having picked the beds over, so as to remove the faded 
blooms before the gale and the heaviest rains came. Even as 
it was, the rains dashed and discoloured many trusses of bloom, 
which will want picking orremoving. Picking over a Geranium 
bed involves care and discrimination. Some pickers, if not 
looked over, if there are a few faded flowers in a Geranium 
truss, will forthwith cut it over and put it in their waste-basket, 
instead of neatly taking ont the decayed flowers with the point 
of a sharp knife. The other dayin such baskets we found 
trusses of Geraniums with from twenty to thirty small flowers 
only seeking room and time to expand and show their beauties. 
To cut off such where massive colouring is required is worse 
than carelessness. 

All plants to flower in winter can now hardly have too much 
sunlight. Such fine plants as Euphorbia jacquinieflora and 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, if full grown, should have Jess water 
and all the sun possible to set the flower buds. Sowed some 
hardy annuals to stand the winter, and a few, along with Mig- 
nonette, in pots to bloom early in spring. Proceeded with 
potting and cutting-making as previously detailed, propagating 
most of what will be wanted for the flower garden, except 
Calceolarias. Pricked off herbaceous Calceolarias for spring- 
blooming.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s Road. Chelsea, 
London, S.W.—Catalogue of Hyacinths and other Bulbous Roots. 

William Paul, Waltham Cross, London, N.— ose Catalogue, 
1870-71. 

E. G. Henderson & Son, Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W.—Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs and Flower Roots. 

J. House, Eastgate Nursery, Peterborough.—Sclect List of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Gladiolus, and other Flower 
Roots. 
pe Bunyard & Sons, Maidstone.—Select List of Dutch Flower 
voots. 

Butler, McCulloch, & Co.—Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs, Flower, 
Vegetable, and Agricultural Seeds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefure be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an-- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 


week, 


Currines oF RED-BERRIED Expse (North)—We do not know where 
you can obtain them. 

Ree GRAPES SHRIVELLING (West Cumberland).—The berries you en- 
closed are dead ripe, and if the inside border is dry and the house heated 
the berries are likely to approach the raisin state. Watering and mulch- 
ing the roots and a moist atmosphere we think would stop the shrivelling. 

Muscat oF ALEXANDRIA GRAPES SHRIVELLING (Jonah)—We think 
that the reply we have given to “ West Cumberland” is applicable to your 
case. If you mulch the border and water it in dry weather —in your case 
it is ontside—and keep the air of the house moist, the Grapes will not 
shrivel, and those of the Lady Downe’s be larger. 

STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA Fruitine (F. L.).—It is not unusual for it 
to ripen its fruit in this country. We have remarked more fully on the 
subject on page 397 of our last volume. 

DEsMoDIUM RACEMOSUM.—ZJ. V. wishes to know if anyone has seen this 
shrub in bloom, or whether it is marvellously good anywhere except in a 
trade catalogne. It is not a newly-discovered plant, for it is described 
by Thunberg among other Japanese plants. 

DysonD PEacu.—* This Peach is in the catalogue of Mrs. Pontey, of 
Plymouth, who, in answer to my inquiries, tells me the tree was raised 
from seed by Mr. Sharland, who was gardener at Werrington Park, near 
Launceston, about twenty years ago. The variety is well worthy of a 
notice in the ‘ Fruit Manual.’—Y. W. PorHam, Portreath.” 

Spor on MEtons (Somerset).—We are uvable to account for the spot 
on the Melon, but as the fruit arrived at maturity the spot could not have 
been of material consequence. The leaves going off after the fruit is 
ripe is only natural, though sometimes by cutting back the shoots which 
have produced, fresh shoots will start and bear a second crop of fruit ; 
but for this to be the case, the first crop of fruit must be ripe and cut 
early in July, so that the fresh shoots may be formed and fruit showing 
early in August. We think the plants are exhausted, bence their dying 
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off. The leaves are, no doubt, scorched through allowing the sun to ; 


shine powerfully on them whilst wet. To prevent it give a little air 
earlier in the day, and slight shade during very bright weather, especially 
when it is preceded by a period of dull weather. The thirteen fruit, some 
the size of walnuts, and others as large as ducks’ eggs are early enough 
to ripen, Lut we should reduce the number at least one-half; indeed, four 
fruit on a plant are as many as we have found swell and ripen well. Itis 
not sufficient that each fruit be on a separate tertiary shoot, but one 
fruit to each primary shoot is necessary to secure finely-swelled fruit. 
The temperature of 76° in the morring is too high by 1(°, 65° being a 
very good temperature for Melons in the night when in a bearing state, 
and we think you have made some mistake. Perhaps the temperature of 
76° is when you give air—S a. M., or later. If so itis right. 

LavrEL SCREEN For Roses (I. J. K.).—The screen of Laurels to the 
north of your standard Roses will not injure the Rose trees unless they 


are so near as to interfere with the Rose roots by robbing the soil of | 


nutriment, but if not nearer than 4 feet they will do no harm. We would 
keep the Laurels well cut back on the side next the Rose border, and 
their roots may be kept within bounds by taking out a trench about 
2 feet from the stems of the Laurels, cutting off all roots there tothe 
same depth as the Laurel rosts are situated. This may be done in spring 
before they begin to grow. 

Pyrammp APPLE AND PE4sR TREES UNFRUITFUL (Idem).— There is 
nothing strange in your trees not fruiting. They have all gone to wood, 
and the height, 10 feet, indicates to us that summer pruning has been 
totally neglected. We advise you to take out at 2 feet from the stem a 


trench round each tree as soon as the Jeayes begin to fall, cutting off | 
every root great or small, and whilst the trench is open cut with a spade | 


under the ball towards the centre of the tree, severing every root at 
15 inches beneath the suriace. Fill up the trench, and“prune when the 
leaves are alloff, so as to form a well-shaped plant. If the ground is 
damp we would take up and replant each tree on a raised mound, or Jift it 
with a ball, place it on the level, and put soil against the ball so as to 
form a cone twice as wide at the base as it is high. If the height be 
18 inches the soil should slope away for 3 feet from the stem all round. 
Mulch with litter 2 or 8 inches thick to protect the roots from frost ; 
they should not be covered more than 3 inches deep. This will check 
the growth. Whichever course you pursue it will have one result, pre- 
venting gross growth for the next two or three years at least; and by 


keeping the shoots pinched in summer, taking out the point of each when | 
it has made six leaves, again at the second leaf from that, and then to | 
one afterwards throughout the summer up to the middle of September, | 
There is no necessity | 
to take up the trees and replant unless they have grown beyond bounds | 
We presume the Pears are on the Quince, and the | 


in the following year we think you will have fruit. 


and are irreclaimable. 
Apples on the Paradise stock. Apples and Pears on these stocks are with 
us bearing heavy crops this year. 
fruit. 

PonD FoR GARDEN Use (Idem).—The pond for securing water for the 
garden in summer will be valuable. Its size will be entirely dependant 
on the extent of the garden. For ordinary purposes,’ by which we mean 
watering in dry weather, we should not have a pond less than 18 feet by 
3 feet, and 6 feet deep, but twice that size would not be too large if you 
are entirely dependant on filling it during the winter months; but if you 
can command a stpply with every fall of rain; then the size named would 
answer very well. 
to do this kind of work. The sides and bottom will need to be made 
watertight either by puddling with clay, or by walling it round, plastering 
with cement, and backing the wall up with clay rammed firm. 


AZALEA LEAVES BrowneD (J. Clark) —The leaves appear to have 


been browned at the ends through allowing the sun to shine on them | 


whilst wet, and they look as if water had stood on them almost con- 
stantly. One of the leaves has every appearance of having been infested 
with thrips. The remedy in the latter case is to fumigate with tobacco, 
-and in the former not to syringe so heayily; indeed, at this time of 
year it is not necessary to syringe. Admit airfreely. Surely something 
must be altogether wrong in the soil or the treatment, otherwise six 
plants out of ten would not have died. See to the drainage oi the pots. 


Ltctxt4 GRatissm1a LEAVES FanLine (Subscriber, Dublin).—The leaf | 


sent has the usual appearance when the roots of this plant are not. in a 
healthy state. In a pot the plant’s leaves always have a tendency to fall, 
especially when the pot issmall. Itis well. therefore, to place it in a 
large pot, or, better still, plant it out in a bed or horder in a conservatory. 


Peat and loam in equal parts, both fibrous, and a fourth of charcoal in ; 


lumps between the size of peas and walnuts, with a sixth of silver sand, 
form a very good compost. 


leaves do not flag, but before they do this give a good watering. Watering 
constantly in dribblets is ruinous to it. The leaves attain but a small size 
and have a brown dingy appearance when the plant is kept deluged with 
water. 


TACSONIA MOLLISSIMA NOT FLOWERING (Jdem).—We cannot account for 
your plant not flowering, as you do not afford us any data. We have it 
planted out in a greenhouse border in a compost of equal parts of loam 
and leaf soil, with a free admixture of sharp sand. 
about 14 inches from the glass, and from 3 to 6 inches apart; it has been 
in bloom since May, and is now finely in flower, having several fruits 
about the size of an egg. Water has been given as required to keep the 
leaves from flagging. That is all it has had or seems to require. 


CAMELLIA Porrine (Idem).—Your plant with all its buds well set would, 
we think, swell them and flower all the better if it were left alone for the 
present, deferring the potting until the flowering is over. There is a risk 
of the buds falling if the potting is done now, though it may be performed 
now, care being taken not to injure the roots. 


Portinc Dry Burss oF Linium avuratum (4n Amateur).—No Lilium 
ought to be kept out of the ground all the winter. If by dry you mean 
imported bulbs, pot them at once in a compost of one-half fibrous loam, 
one-fourth sandy peat, and one-fourth leaf soil or old cow dung, witha 
free admixture of sharp sand. Drain the pots well, and pot so that a 
space of from 14 to 2 inches will be left below the rim for top-dressing in 
Spring, or when the shoots are fairly above the rim of the pot. In potting 
cover all but the crown of the bulb. For dry bulbs place a little silver 
sand at the base of the bulb andaliroundit. After potting water gently, 
but not for some time if the soil be moist, and place the bulbs in a cold 
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Pyramid Plums are also loaded with | 


Now, before rainy weather sets in, is the proper time | 


Good drainage is necessary. Care shouldbe | 
taken not to overwater; indeed no water should be given as long as the | 


The shoots are trained | 
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pit or house secure from frost, watering but little, if at all, so long as the 
soil remains moist. When the shoots appear water more freely, and top- 
| dress with the same compost as that used in potting, when the shoots 
| are sufficiently adyanced. When growth begins place the pots in a light, 
airy position and as near as practicable to the glass to allow room for 
growth. 


GaTHERING Mepzars (N. C. W.).—They will not be fitto gather for 
some time. They are usually not ripe until the leaves begin to fall; but 
when they part freely from the tree they should be gathered and stored 
in a single layer in 2 fruit-room, and all they require is to be looked over, 
taking out any that decay, and securing them as they ripen. No use 
| of which we are aware can be made of the fruit now falling. If bruised 
| it will not keep till mellow, but will decay prematurely. Medlars are 
; not eaten until they have undergone incipient decay, and are then much 
relished by some. Of the granitic paint we have no experience, but we 
do not see why it should not be kept in a vessel like any other paint for 
| occasional use. 


Vises Insurep (E. J.).—No doubt the burning of the leaves by a fire 
in the house greatly injured the Vines, and the Grapes especially. Still, 
| as the leaders that chiefly suffered made fresh leaves, we are doubtfal if 
that would cause the berries to rot offnow. We are inclined to think it 
must have been the result partly of a close damp atmosphere. The 
border having been made so recently, and the season so dry generally, 
| we can hardly think the evil can be owing to too much moisture there. 
If it should be at all owing to the roots going down into a bad soil, we do 
not see how bricking-up the back of the border inside and the front of 
the border outside would arrest the evil. The roots, prevented spreading, 
would be more induced to go down. We wonld mulch the surface of the 
| borders, and give the Vines a fair chance another year before disturbing 
the roots. 


Heatine By Hot Water (Vinder).—The top of your boiler must be 
| lower than the lowest heating pipe in the house ; if a foot or two lower still 
all the better. The boiler will be best placed at one end. Covering the 
pipes for bottom heat thinly with rubble will be the most economical. For 
early spring work two 3-inch pipes below and two above will do. For 
winter work 4-inch pipes will be necessary, unless you can cover the 
glass insevere weather. For all particulars, see answer to another corre- 
spondent in the second column, page 191. 


Frenco Maricoups (R. N.).—Very like many others, and not equal to 
the best now cultivated. 


Heatine By Gas (E. L. J.).—The plan will answer very well provided 
you have a little door for lighting the gas burners, and use burners in 
proportion to the size of the place to be heated. There will be little 
danger of a stout slate cracking. If all is made secure—that is, the slate 
and covering, no gas can escape into the house. Cocoa-nut refuse would 
be the cleanest. The bottom of the pit being almost close to the slate, — 
you will succeed with seeds and propagating best by haying small move-~* 
able glass sashes over the bed. Without top heat we do not think 
Brazilian Ferns will thrive in such a place in winter. 


Furx For Heatinc GARDEN StrucTuRES (Mrs. P. A.).—It is difficult 
to advise you, because we are not decided ourselves as to what is most 
economical, without taking circumstances into consideration. No doubt 
those who recommend Welsh smelting coal as, though expensive, the 
cheapest in the end, have so far reason on their side, that this kind of 
coal is very strong, and gives out a great amount of heat. But when you 
come to have rapid changes of weather from cold to warmer, or you 

have a stoker or fireman who now and then puts on too large a fire of 
| this strong coal—and to keep things right he must either open the furnace 
door that the cool air may play over the fire instead of under it, or take 
the fire partly out—in either case there will be a waste of this expensive 
fuel, thus counteracting most, if not all, of its extra advantages. The 
| amateur who attends to the fire himself will find it cheapest to use the 
| best fuel. We do not think the possessor of several hothouses, who 
| must employ others to do such work, will find the dearest fuel the 

cheapest. If fair fuel is used, if a mistake occurs there is not so much 
| loss. As you refer to coke, it has a great advantage beyond mere 
economy—the little smoke it makes. We think, on the whole, coke 
would be the cheapest, but there should be {nut coals used for lighting 
and adding a little at a time, nuts being small nodules of the best and 
| middling coal freed from the more dusty matter. Such plantsas Virginian 
Stocks, Candytufts, and Chinese Chrysanthemums will often bloom fora 
month or two after the Geraniums are injured by frost. Plants of 
| Laurustinus, Hollies, Cotoneasters, and Snowberries turned out of pots 
would also look well; but for much flowering you must depend on Snow- 
| drops and Crocuses. 


SranparD Fruit TREES (Pomas).—You do not state what part of the 
country you live in, or what you chiefly want the fruit for, whether for 
table or kitchen. We shall piace the first four as most useful for the 
table. Apples : Devonshire Quarrenden, Kerry Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Blen- 
heim Pippin, Cellini, Emperor Alexander, Kentish Fillbasket, Bedford- 
shire Foun dling, Northern Greening. Pears: Citron des Carmes, Williams's 
| Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Aston Town, Beurré de Capiau- 
mont, Bishop’s Thumb, Winter Nelis; Catillac and Winter Franc Real 
for stewing. Plums: Green Gage, Purple Gage, Jefferson’s, Kirke’s, 
Orleans, Goliath, Washington, Victoria, Pond’s Seedling. These are 
| mostly arranged in the order of their ripening. All the Pears, except the 
last two, will do for table. Of Apples, Cellini would be between table 
and kitchen, as when good it comes in for both. The first four Plums 
are good for dessert and also for preserving. The Diamond and Damson 
| are good for cooking and preserving. The best time to plantis as early 
as possible at the end of October or the beginning of November, as soon 
as the leaves change. : 


VINEs AND VINE BorveErs (J. Jackson).—In raising the roots of Vines, 
begin by a deep trench at the extremities, and carefully pickont the roots 
of the Vines as you go, keeping them covered and moist, and replant again 
as soon as possible in sweet mellow loam, covering from6to8 inches. Let 
the border be from 20 to 24 inches deep, and well drained. In sucha 
case as yours, however, where the bunches are only getting smaller, we 
would do nothing of the kind. We would merely take a lighter crop for 
a year or two, fork away as much of the surface of the border as would 
not hurt the roots at all, and then surface with fresh soil with a sixth 
part of lime rubbish and a few bushels of boiled broken bones. We 
| come to this conclusion as you are so sure the border is not sodden or 
‘ sour. In such dry summers as we have had, almost every outside border 
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would have been better of a good manure watering, especially if there 
was drainage. 


Cow Dune For VINE BorveEr (H. W.).—Cow dung is a good mulcbing 
for Vine borders when put on, not fresh, but dry and sweet. If that can- 
not be obtained, we would prefer horse droppings as fresh as you like. 
Cow dung, if fresh, is too close. It matters little when applied. A cover- 
ing all summer would save watering considerably. After it has been on 
some time it is as well to rake it off, or scrape it off,andadifresh. There 
are various modes of making a loose gravel walk smooth. You might 
consolidate it with tar, so as to make your gravel walk into tar:pavement, 
as described at page 165. You might gain the same object, as we did 
years ago in some cases, without all the trouble of heating, boiling, and 
mixing, by merely using enough of tar in its naturel state to moisten the 
gravel, and then covering with fresh and roliing down, so that the sur- 
face should be just embedded. We would do this in one of two ways in 
Such a case as yours. First,if we could obtain enough of fine sandy 
gravel for a surfacing, we would roll the present walk hard, place on it a 
layer of tar, say one-eighth of an inch thick, roll with a wet roller, apply 
the surfacing soon after, and roll again. If we could get no fresh gravel 
Wwe would sift the best surface gravel, passing it through a half-inch sieve, 
tar what was left, and put the sifted surface on. We never could see 
much advantage in boiling tar. The tar will run and mix admirably 
without boiling. The simplest mode of making such a{pebbly rough , 
walk smooth is to collect alot of clay. dry and riddle it, roll the walk, 
add a surfacing of the clay, which will fill the interstices, and then cover 
with a slight surfacing of rough sand to prevent any of the clay adhering 
to the feet. We have used thick clay water, or rather clay mud, fora | 
similar purpose, but it requires more time. Such rough walks as you | 
describe are unpleasant, but they are better than smooth walks that stick | 
to the feet in damp weather; the sand-surfacing will prevent that. 


PROFITABLE VEGETABLE Crop (Germanicus).—Your ground lying fallow 
for two years will be suitable for most kinds of vegetables, and we think, 
all things considered, that Potatoes are most likely to repay you. The 
ground should be manured now, or between now and November, and we 
would dig it well and deeply, and, if the soilis stiff, throw it up in ridges 
for the winter, that frost mayjact on it. In February in dry, frosty weather 
—if such do not occur, then in dry weather—turn over the ground with a 
fork, level it, and when the ground is in good working order plant the | 
Potatoes as soon after the middle of March as youcan. Having ma- | 
nured in autumn, it is not necessary nor des'rable to manure at planting. 
As to kinds, we can recommend two second earlies, ripening early, ex- | 
cellent both before and after they are ripe, and keeping late. They are | 
Lapstone (a kidney) and Early Oxford (round), both first-class croppers. | 
Our Potatoes this year are a very fine crop, both in quantity and quality. 


WINTERING GERANIUMS IN A PouLTRY House (Idem).—We fear your | 
chances of wintering bedding Geraniums in a poultry house are very 
small. Your best pan would be to take up the oid plants, strip off every 
leaf, keep them in the sun for a few hours to dry, and then store them in 
your house in dry sand. They will need to have the root portion buried 
in the sand, as well as a portion of the stems, but the soft succulent parts 
ought not to be covered. You must give air every fine day, and in frosty 
weather protect with a covering of dry hay or other littery material, 
removing it when the weather is mild. In March you may place the 
plants in pots or boxes in sandy soil, and with light and air they will 
begin to grow, though they will be better of a frame and a gentle hotbed, 


Fruit TREES FOR A GARDEN (E. B.).—For the espaliers, we think Apples 
and Pearsare best. Dessert Apples : Early Red Margaret, Kerry Pippin, 
Cellini, Adams’s Pearmain, Golden Pippin, Margil, Nonesuch, Ribston 
Pippin, Sykehouse Russet, Court of Wick, Keddieston Pippin, Cockle 
Pippin, Downton Pippin, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Old Nonpareil, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Wyken Pippin, and Pearson’s Plate. Kitchen Apples: 
Cox’s Pomona, Keswick Codlin, Lord Sufiield, Alfriston, Bedfordshire 
Foundling, Dumelow’s Seedling, Beauty of Kent, Northern Greening, { 
Norfolk Beefing, Blenheim Pippin, Rymer, and Winter Majeting. Pears: | 
Beurré Giffard, Citron des Carmes, Fondante @’Automne, Comte de | 
Lamy, Beurré de Capiaumont, Bergamotte Esperen, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Forelle, Marie Louise, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Thompson’s, | 
Seckle, Napoléon, Hacon’s Incomparable, Beurré Bosc, Beurré Diel, Jean | 
de Witte, Glou Morceau, Ne plus Meuris, and Benurré de Rance. These 
we have found answer well. If you wish for a stewing Pear, Catillac will 
suit. We do not consider Plwms do well on espaliers, as they do not 
readily submit to horizontal training. They are best grown as pyramids 
or bushes, and kinds that so succeed are July Green Gage, Orleans, 
Kirke’s, Jefferson, Golden Gage, and Coe’s Golden Drop. Cherries, if 
wished for in the open garden, are best treated as pyramids, in which 
way they bear profusely. Bigarreau Napoléon, Black Engle, Elton, 
Florence, Knight’s Early Black, May Duke, and Late Duke, the Morello 
being a very handsome and exceedingly prolific pyramid. The east wall 
we should devote to Plums, Pears, and Cherries. Plums—Green Gage, 
Jefferson, Coe’s Golden Drop, Pond’s Seedling, Victoria, and Prince of 
Wales. Pears—Beurré Diel, Flemish Beauty, Passe Colmar, Léon le 
Clerc, Marie Lonise, Winter Nelis, Glou Morceau, and Ne plus Meuris. 
Cherries—Early Purple Gean, May Duke, and Black Circassian or Tar- 
tarian. For the fence with a north aspect, Morello and Tradescant’s 
Heart Cherries are the only fruit trees likely to succeed, but we have 
grown excellent Red, White, and Black Currants against such a fence, 
and have them now in fine condition. 


Emperor Stocks (4. Z.).—They are biennials, and sometimes of longer 
duration. 


ScarBorouGcH Liny TREATMENT (C R. H.).—From\the description we 
think that is the common name of your plant, Vallota purpurea. Unless 
you wish for more plants, we would not divide the plant, for we do not 
think any bulbous plant can be effective with but a few bulbs in a pot. We 
have it now with from six to a dozen and more spikes in a single pot,and 
the effect is very fine. If you wish to have more plants, then you may 
divide it into as many parts as there are bulbs, and pot each separately, 
employing pots twice the diameter of the bulbs. As much soil and as 
many roots as possible should be secured with each bulb. Drain the pot 
well, using a compost of two-thirds fibrous loam, and one-third leaf soil 
or old cow dung, with a sixth of silver sand. Pot firmly, the soil being 
moderately dry, and with the neck of the bulb level with the rim of the 
pot, the bulb being covered that depth with soil. Set the pots ina green- 
house in a light airy position, and keep the soil moist at all seasons, 
but never very wet, though when the plant is growing freely abundant 
Supplies of water should be given. In July and August give plenty of 


| Summer Ribston is very applicable. 


light and air, with no more water than will keep the foliage fresh. It ig 
a splendid plant, of very easy culture, and one of the most useful for 
autumn display, doing well as a window plant, and not suffering to any 
great extent when placed in rooms during its flowering period. 


RICHARDIA ZTHIOPICA TREATMENT (W. N.).—It thrives in a rich, 
light, fibrous loam, and though requiring plenty of water when growing 
it needs good drainage. A small-pot for the size of the plant is desirable. 
When it has done growing, or say from June, or if in a window from 
August, keep it dry, not giving water to any great extent for the next 
three months, and when the plant begins to grow again water it copiously, 
and when itis growing freely set the pot in a saucer of water, or in a 
window in May, June, and July, when its growth will be complete; then 
keep it dry three or four months, and water it again according to the fresh 
growth, increasing the quantity as the plant grows, A situation exposed 
to the full sun is necessary. In winter keep frost from it. 


TROPXOLUM TUBEROSUM AND PENTAPHYLLUM FLOWERLESS (Idem).—The 
cause of their not flowering is no doubt the exposed situation, but as the 
soil is dry, that may have something to do with it. Try a mulching of 
leaf soil or well-decayed manure in autumn, and copious waterings in 
spring and early insummer. Train the shoots near the wall so as to give 
them the benefit of its warmth, syringing freely on the evenings of hot 

ays. 

EVERGREEN TREES FOR SCREEN ON 4 Licut Sort (Idem).—No ever- 
green shrub will bear exposure without some other shelter, except Gorse. 
Both the single and double Gorse are very ornamental, and will stand 
any amount of exposure. Pinus austriaca is the best evergreen tree for 
shelter, and by planting it you may have all the hardy evergreen shrubs 
without fear. If you only wish for a screen, then we advise Holly or 
Yew, both of which are excellent, and you can cut them in as muchas 
you desire. The latter is the best screen or hedge known. 

CLIMBERS FoR A SovurH-EasTt WaLu (Idem).—Jasminum nudiflorum, 


Lonicera flexuosa, Clematis Fortunei, and @. Jackmanni would answer 
very well on your wall, and so would Ayrshire Queen and Dundee Ram- 


| bler Roses, but you should manure the soil well, and ifit is dry water well 


in summer. If you wish for evergreens, Escallonia macrantha, Garrya 
elliptica, and Crategus Pyracantha will suit. 


LarcE MELon (John Leslie)—We know of no record of a Melon weigh- 
ing 151bs.10 ozs. What of the flavour? And what is it like in shape— 
netted or not, round or long, ribbed or not, and wkere did it originate ? 
Large Melons, as a rule, are no better flavoured than Turnips, but we 
have known ‘some persons eat and admire for its flavour an Orange 
Gourd weighing overa hundredweight. Is not your supposed Melon a 


| Gourd ? 


WuitE SUBSTANCE ON BARK OF BEECH TREE (Rev. ——).—The sub- 
stance on the Beech tree is not a fungus, but the produce of a Coccus. 
It has, however, been described as a fungus by Fries under the name of 
Psilonia nivea. 

Insects (C. C. E.)—The insect you have sent, said to devour wire- 
worms, is itself a wireworm—that is, it is the larva of Elater fulvipes, or 
a closely allied species. It is distinguished from the true wireworm by 
having the extremity of the body ending in a point with two small in- 
cisions on each side. Nothing has been recorded of its precise habits, 
and it may possibly feed on other larve, which is, however, at least 
doubtful. (A Constant Subscriber)—The Apple twig is badly infested 
with the too common woolly American blight (Aphis lanigera). The in- 
fested parts should be well washed with hot soft-soap suds with lime and 
soot mixed, forming a stiff solution, applied with a soft brush so as to 
canse it to enter the wounds of the bark. The Thorn twigs have swellings 
like galls with minute holes, but we can find no trace of insects within, 
and believe them to be a vegetable gout-like disease. The Oak leaves are 
covered with the Oak-spangles, which are real galls formed by Cynips 
longipennis.—I. 0. W. 

Names oF Fruits (H. M. P.).—Both Plums are Guthrie’s Golden. 
(E. C., Oakham).—Your Plum is evidently a seedling which has not yet 
been named. (0. X. Z.).—Van Mons’ Red. (R. Churcher).— Yellow 
Imperial. (J. B. A.).—Your Plum is McLaughlin. (Centurion).—We can- 
not identify either the Apples or the Plum. If the Apple is not named, 
(A. B., Ware, Herts).—The Apple is 
certainly not Pine Apple Russet. Send it to Mr. Rivers, and he will 
probably be able to compare it with some in his collection. 


Names oF Prants (T., a Subscriber)—We cannot undertake to name 
a plant from even a green leaf, and you have sent a deadone. We Te- 
quire to see a flower. (H. W.).—What you call “the Toad-plant,” is 
Stapelia normalis, or Regularly-spotted Stapelia. “4 Subscriber's” 
plant is the common Hemp(Cannabis sativa), the specimen sent being 
female. It usually grows very much taller, but the circumstances it was 
placed under would induce it to be so dwarf. (Judy).—l, Nephrolepis 
exaltata; 2, Selaginella Braunii (S. pubescens of gardens); 3. Asplenium 
flaccidum; 4, Selaginella Kraussiana, the S. hortensis of gardens; 
5, S. Martensii. (S. W., Torquay).—We do not identify the Madeiran 
creeper from the solitary leaf sent us; but should she succeed in bloom- 
ing it, we would then gladly enieayour to assist her by naming it. We 
should consider a loamy soil, with sand, without any pent, as best fitted 
for it, together with greenhouse treatment. (Chdteaw Vallon).—A pretty 
Crucifer, which we haye not yet recognised. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGHON CHRONICLE. 


KEEPING POULTRY AS A BUSINESS. 


Ar a meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, in answer to 
an inquiry about keeping poultry on a large scale, Warren 
Leland, of the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, who raises chickens 
at his Highland Farm in Westchester Co., said: I have found 
that for every hundred fowls one must give up at least an acre, 
but rough land is as good as any. Hens naturally love the bush, 
and I lop young trees, but leave a shred by which they live a 
year or more, These form hiding places and retreats for them. 
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In such places they prefer to lay. I have great success, and it 
depends on three or four rules, by observing which I believe one 
can make a good living by hens and Turkeys. 

1. I give my fowls great range; eighteen acres belong to 
them exclusively. Then the broods have a range of another large 
lot, and the Turkeys go half a mile or more from the house. 
The eighteen acres of poultry yard are rough land of little use 
for tillage. It has a pond in it and many rocks, bushes, weeds, 
sandy places, ash heaps, lime, bones, grass, and a place which I 
plough to give them worms. 

2. When a hen hatches, I take her box, throw out the straw 
and earth, let it be out in the sun and rain a few days, and give 
it a good coat of whitewash on both sides. In the winter, when 
very cold, I have an old stove in their house and keep the tem- 
perature above freezing. There is also an open fire-pluce where 
I build a fire in cold wet days. They dry themselves, and when 
the fire goes out there is a bed of ashes for them to wallow in. 
Summer and winter my hens have all the lime, ashes, and sand 
they want. 

3. Another reason why I have such luck is because my poultry 
yards receive all the scraps from the Metropolitan Hotel. Egg- 
making is no easy work, and hens will not do much of it without 
high feed. They need just what a man who works requires— 
wheat, bread, and meat. Even when wheat costs 2 dols. a-bushel 
I believe in it for feeding hens. As to breedsI prefer the Brahmas, 
Light and Dark. I change the cocks every spring, and a man 
on the farm has no other duty than to take care of my poultry. 
I often have at one time three thousand spring chickens. 


HINCKLEY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue general arrangement of both the poultry and the Pigeons, in 
Turner’s exhibition pens, under a very capacious tent, was all that 
could be desired, but a little mismanagement in the prize schedule, by 
which both cockerels and pullets were entitled to separate premiums, 
though exhibited together in the same pen, caused considerable con- 
fusion. This plan, however, will be rectified at future meetings. 
Some very excellent Dorkings, both Grey and White, which competed 
in the general class, were to be met with at Hinckley. Of White 
Cochins, the whole were of the highest merit ; in fact, very rarely, if 
ever, have such excellent pens of this breed been on view at any 
public exhibition, as those that were successful. The Brahmas were 
not nearly so good as they should have been, and the majority of the 
Game fowls were sadly out of feather. Some extraordinarily good 
Sebright Bantams were shown; and the collection of Pigeons was 
throughout especially praiseworthy. The weather being very fine 
there was a large concourse of spectators, who expressed themselves 
in terms of high approval. 


DorxrnG.—l, R. Wood, Clanton, Thrapstone. 2, J. Choyce, Atherstone. 
c, W.H. Salt. Leicester. Chickens.—Prizes, R. Wood (Pullets and Cockerel). 
c, J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham (Pullets and Cockerel). SpanisH.— 
1, M. Brown, Ab Kettleby, Melton Mowbray. 2and Prize, J. Stephens, Walsall 
(Cockerel and Pullets). Cocnin-Cuina.—l, J. Stephens. 2, H. C. Wood- 
cock, Rearsby, Leicester. Chickens.—1, J. Stephens (Cockerel and he Pullets). 
Prize, H. C. Woodcock (Pullets). White.—l, H. EF. Emberlin, Oadby, Leicester. 
2, no competition. Chickens.—Prizes, A. Williamson, Queeniborough Hall, 
Leicester (Pullets and Cockerel). he, H.E.Emberlin (2). Bransata Poorras.— 
Chickens. — Prize, J. Watts (Cockerel). Prize, H. C. Woodcock (Pullets). 
GameE.—l, F. Handley, Loughborough. 2, W.E. Oakley, Atherstone. c, W. H. 
Clare, Atherstone. Chickens.—Prize, Mrs. Millhouse, Hinckley (Pullets). Prize, 
W. E. Oakley (Cockerel). he. W.H. Clare (Pullet); W. E. Oakley, Atherstone 
(2) (Pullet). Hamwsorcus —Golden-spangled.—l, J. Stephens, 2,H.E.Emberlin. 
Silver-spanaled.—i, J. Choyce, Atherstone. 2, F. Handley, Loughborough. 
Bantams (Clean-legged, any varicty).—1 and c, W. Draycott & Sons, Humber- 
stone. 2. J. Watts. Game.—l and Prize, F. Handley. 2, J. Stephens. he. S. 
Deacon, jun., Oundle. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, J. Choyce. 2, H. E. Emberlin. 
he, S. Deacon, jun.: J. Choyce. Rowen.—l, W. Choyce, Silsden, Atherstone. 
2, J. Watts. he, R. Wood. Turkeys (Any variety).—l and 2, W. H. Johnson. 
GEESE.—1, A. Guy, Eaton, Grantham. 2and hc,J. Choyce. Extra STock.— 
he, W. H. Jackson (Houdan Fowls and Buenos Ayrean Ducks), 


PIGEONS. 

CarniFRs.—l, J. Watts. 2, J. Stephens. Turpits.—l, J. Stephens. 2. W. 
Choyce, Sibson. he, F. H. Paget, Birstall, Leicester. PouTrrs.—l and 2, J. 
Stephens. hc,H.E.Emberlin. Fanvarrs.—1,J.Stephens. 2.J.Watts. he, F. 
H. Paget; W. Choyce; H. E. Emberlin. Macrres.—l, J. Stephens. 2 and c, W. 
Draycott {son. ANy OTHER VARteTy.—l, F. H. Paget. 2,J.Stephens. hc, F. 
H. Paget; W.Choyce; J. Stephens; W. Draycott & Son; J. Watts (3). ¢, J. 
Choyce; W. Draycott & Son. 


Rageits.—Heaviest.—1, Withheld. 2, W. H. Jackson, Lutterworth. Greatest 
length of ears.—1, W. H. Jackson. 2, M. Foxwell, Hinckley. 


Mr. Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, near Birmingham, officiated as Judge. 


Hens Trespassinc.—The steeping of corn in whiskey to 
catch hens which trespass is no bad idea. It brought to my 
mind a circumstance which occurred in my early days. A 
farmer complained to Mr. Beecher that his crows did a great 
deal of harm, and requested compensation. Mr. Beecher told 
him to impound. The farmer got good strong porter, and 
steeped wheat and laid it for the crows. When they got drunk 
he tied their claws with twine, and carried along his line of 
crows to Mr. Beecher, who with his visitors enjoyed the fun 


{ 


| 9,Nichol & Lindsay. 


very much, and I must add that the farmer was liberally and 
generously rewarded.—(Irish Farmers’ Gazette.) 


ECCLESHILL POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts, the third annual Show of the Eccleshill Society, was held on 
the 3rd inst., and in spite of all the difficulties against which the 
Committee had to contend, notably the want of time in which to ob- 
tain subscriptions and get up the Show, it was in almost all respects 
a complete success. The prize list for poultry had been remodelled, 
and instead of divisions for old and voung poultry the two were 
thrown together, the prizes consequently doubled, and some additional 
classes made. The Pigeon prizes were also increased, and a cup 
given for the largest number of points brought some strong entries. 
The pens were on Turner’s principle, and all the arrangements were 
very good. The stock shown both in the poultry and Pigeon classes 
was excellent in quality and good in numbers. More especially may 
this be said of the Pigeons, in which one class, Antwerps, consisted of 
no less than twenty-three entries, most of them of great merit. 


Ganur.—Black-breasted and other Reds—Cup, E: Aykroyd, Eccleshill. 2,J. 
Hodgson, Bradford. he, W.Johnson,Idle. Any other variety.—l, E. Aykroyd. 
2. H.C. & W.J. Mason, Drighlington. he, J. W. Thornton, Bradford. Hen or 
Pullet.—l, J. Preston, Allerton. 2, J. Jackson, Eccleshill. hc, J. Hodgson; E. 
Aykroyd; J. Firth, Chatsworth. SpanisH (Black).—1, H. Beldon, Bingley. 
2,J.Thresh, Bradford. Dorkines.—l and2, J. Stott, Healey. CocHin-CHINA. 
—1.H. Beldon. 2, E. Baxter. Branma Poorras.—l, J. Bailey, Earby. 2, H. 
Andrews. he. H. Beldon; M. Scott, Cote,Idle. Hampurcus.—silver-spangled. 
—Cup, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun., Earby. he, W. Bairstow. Golden- 
spangled.—l, H. Beldon. 2, J. Rollinson, Lindley. hc, C. Holstead, Fearn- 
cliffe. Silver-pencilled. —1 and he, H. Pickles, jun. 2 and _c. H. Beldon. 
Golden-pencilled.—1, J. Smith, Gilstead. 2,H. Beldon. he, J. Hough. Black. 
—l, H. Beldon. 2, H. W. Illingworth, Idle. he, D. Clayton, Allerton. ANY 
OTHER VARIETY.—1 and he, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. GAME BANTAMS.— 
Brown Reds.—, — Steele, Halifax. 2, W. F. Entwisle, Westfield, Cleckheaton. 
Any other Variety.—1, J. Thornton, Idle. 2, — Steele. Bantams.—Any other 
Variety.—l, J. Waddington, Guiseley. 2,H. Beldon. he, H. W. Tllingworth ; 
— Steele. c, W. Greaves, Bradford. Sriuinc Cuass.—l, J. Thresh. 2, w. 
Johnson. he. H. Beanland; M. Scott; H. Beldon. Ducks.—Aylesbury and. 
Rouen. —2, J. Ward, Drighlington. Any other Variety.—2, A. Vint, Idle 


(Muscovy). 
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Carriers.—l, E. Horner. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. he, H. Yardley; E. 
Horner. Poutrrs or Croprers.—l,E. Horner. 2,J-Hawley._ he, J. Hawley ; 
F. Horner; Robinson & Glen. TumBLeRs.—1 and 2, J. Hawley. 'y the 
Yardley (2), Owxzs.—l, H. Yardley. 2andc.J. Hawley. he, H. Yardley; W- 
Stanhope, Eccleshill. Tursrrs.—l, W. Lund, Shipley. 2 and hc, E. Horner. 
ANTWERPS.—1, J. Jackson. 2 and ¢, S. Smith, Idle. he, J. Hawley; W.S. 
Ingle; J. Chadwick, Windhill; A. Child, Apperley Bridge; W. Stanhope; W- 
Hall, Undercliffa; E. Horner; W. H. Mitchell, Moseley, Birmingham. 
DraGoons.—l, W. Lund. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. he, J. Hawley; E- 
Yardley; C. Jowett, Idle; J. A. Collinson, Halifax: E. Horner. FANTAILs.— 
1, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner. he, J. Hawley; E. Horner. Jacoprys.—l and 
2, J. Hawley. hc, E. Horner. ANY OTHER VaRieTy.—l, J. Thr-sh, Bradford. 
2,J. Cannan, Bradford. he, H. Yardley; S. Smith; E. Horner (2); Robinson 
andGlen. c,J.Jaekson. SELLING CuAss.—l, J. Hawley. 2, W.Lund. he, W. 
Stanhope; W. Lund; E. Horner. c,S. Smith. 


Ranpits.—Long eared.—Point Cup, J. Hawley. 1, C. Dibb. 2, W. Rudd, 
Undercliffe. Any other Variety.—l, Master J. Hartley, Bowling. 2and he, F. 
Moulson. 

JupeEs.—Poultry, Pigeons, and Rabbits: Mr. J. Thompson, South- 
owram ; Mr. E. Smith, Middleton. 


LEYBURN POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held in conection with the Richmondshire Agricultural 
Society’s Show, on the 7th inst. The following awards were made by 
the Judge, Mr. James Dixon, North Park, Clayton, Bradford. 

Gamr.—Black-breasted or other Reds.—1 and 2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby Steeple. 
Any other Variety.1, C. Other, Leyburn. 2, W. Bearpark. Dorxinc.—Any 
Variety.—l. W. Bearpark. 2, Mra. B. Pierse, Bedale Hall. SpanisH.—Black.— 
1, W. Bearpark. 2, Rev. J. G. Milner. Bellerby. Cocutn-Cuina.—l and 2, Rev. 
J. Robertson, Swinton. PoiisH.—l, W. Bearpark. 2,G. Wood. HampurcHs.— 
Golden-spangled.—1, W. Bearpark. Silver-spangled.—l. Rev. J. G. Milner. 
Golden-pencilled.—1, W.Bearpark. 2, Miss B. Pierse. Silver-pencilled—l, W- 
Bearpark. 2. Miss B. Pierse. Bantams.—l, G. Carter, Bedale. 2, Rey. J. 
Robertson. Ducks.—Rowen.—l and c, Rev. J. G. Milner. 2 and he, Rey. J. 
Robertson. Aulesbury.—l, Rev. J. Robertson. 2, M. Richardson, Constable. 
Burton. Any other Variety.—l and2, Rev.J. G. Milner. GEESE.—1,M. Robinsor. 


MORPETH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held on the 8th inst., and was decidedly an improvement 
upon last year’s show, both as regards quality and the number of spe- 
cimens exhibited. The Game fowls were very good, but the adults 
were mostly out of feather. The prize Brahmas were in full feather, 
and very nearly won the cup, which went to a yery fine pen of Spanish 
in excellent condition ; a pair of very promising chickens were shown 
in this class. Hamburghs were very good considering the season. 
Pantams were of fine quality. especially the first-prize Black Red 
Game cockerel and pullet. Ducks were well shown, first-class Black 
East Indian ducklings winning in the “ Variety class.” The first 
prize in the Selling class was won by a grand pair of Brown Red 
Game chickens, which were soon claimed at the selling price, £1. 
In several of the classes birds of this year’s hatching competed suc- 
cessfully with all others. 


GameE.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—1, J. Bell. Sleekburn. 2. Nichol and 
Lindsay. Morneth. hc. G.Taylor,Sleekburn. Any other Variety.—1.G. Taylor. 
Cock.—1, J. Robson, Behside. 2, Nichol & Lindsay. 
Cocutn-Curnas (Any variety).—2, J. Dodds, Nedderton. Branma-Poorras,—t 
and 2, J. Stalker. SpantsH.—Cup, Gibson & Stalker, Woodhorn. 2 and he, 
Sanderson & Oliver. Hampureus.—Golden-spangled.—l and lic, G. & W. 
Johnson, Choppington. 2,A. Tait, Morpeth. Silver-spangled.—l, C. Armstrong, 
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Bebside. 2,Stephenson & Cheyne, Cowpen Lane. hc,G.& W.Johnson Gold 
or Silver-pencilled.1, R. Bell. 2, Master J. W. Schofield, Morpeth. he, 
Stephenson & Cheyne. ANY OTHER VARIETY EXCEPT BanTaMs.—l, J. Brown and 
Co., Sunderland. 2, M. Ryder, Menkwearmouth. BantTams.—Game Black- 
breasted or other Reds. —1 and 2, G. Dowie, Sleekburn. Game, Any other 
Variety.—1 and 2, J. Ferry, Cowpen. Any other Variety except Game.—l, R. 
Lashley, Sleekburn. 2, Miss F. Wilson, Woodhorn Manor. Ducks.—dAylesbury. 
1, Miss F. Wilson. 2,J.O’Leary, Morpeth. Rowen.—1. Miss F. Wilson. 2, Miss 
Wilson. hic, Miss Davie, Hepscott Red House. Any other Variety.—l, Miss 
Schofield, Morpeth (Buenos Ayres). 2, Mrs. J. Salkeld, Bramwell (Buenos 
Ayres). /ic, Miss A. Wilson(Call). SELLING Ciass.—l, J. Bell. 2, C. Armstrong. 
he, Stephenson & Cheyne; Miss F. Wilson (various). NOT FOR COMPETITION.— 
he, F. E. Schofield, Morpeth (Buenos Ayres). 


JupGE.—Mr. John Shorthose, Hartford Bridge, Cramlington. 


CLEVELAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
SHOW. 


Tue Show of the Cleveland Agricultural Society was this year held 
at Guisborough, on the Sth inst. The railway communication is not of 
the most complete kind, and, in addition, the district is not densely 
populated; there were, consequently, fewer visitors than usually attend 
this Society's Show. It was held in Admiral Chaloner’s grounds, in a 
most picturesque locality in front of the Priory, and shielded by 
woodlands on three sides, and by a hill on the fourth. A large 
marquee was devoted to the poultry, of which the classes were not 
numerous, but the entries were good. 

Spanish were but poor, the Dorkings of good quality, and the White 
Cochins in the first-prize pen of extraordinary merit, although the 
Buffs were bad, and the Partridge and Brahmas but moderate. The 
first-prize Red Game were Black Reds of excellent style and form, 
and very close in flesh; and the second good Brown Red chickens. 
The Duckwings were bad, but the single cocks compensated for them, 
a cockerel of good proportions gaining first honours. The Bantams 
were bad, but the winning-pens in all the Hamburgh classes were 
first-rate ; and in the ‘‘ Variety class’ was an extremely good pair of 
Houdan chickens. The Aylesbury Ducks were very good in beak, as 
also the Rouens, and the latter were also very large ; and in the next 
class for Ducks, Black East Indian, splendid in plumage, were first, 
and domesticated Wild Ducks second, It is seldom we have seen such 
a display of Geese, both Geese and goslings being of remarkable size 
of frame and very good in plumage; of Twrieys there were some very 
large birds, and we noticed a great improvement in the size of the 
Turkey poults, as compared with those shown last year. 

There were not many Labbits, but those shown were good. 

Spanisa (Black).—l, W. G. Purdon, Driffield. 2, W. Bearpark, Ainderby 
Steeple, Northallerton. Dorxkincs.—l. W. Bearpark. 2,0. A. Young, Driffield. 
Cocuin-Cuina.—Buff or Cinnamon.—l, G. H. Procter, Durham. 2, T. Braith- 
waite, Stockton-on-Tees. White.—l,G.H. Procter. 2 and he, G. Calvert, Dar- 
lington. Partridge or Grouse.—1, W. J.Stewart, Darlington. Brauma Poorra. 
—1, E. Corney, Whitby. 2,W. G. Purdon. Gamr.—Black-breasted or other 
Reds.—1, E. Aykroyd, Eccleshill. 2, W.Bearpark. he, P. Sturdy, Ormesby, 
Middlesbrough ; T. Blackburn, jun., Great Broughton (2). Any other Variety. 
—1l, E. Aykroyd. 2, W.Bearpark. Cock.—1, T. Blackburn, jun. 2,J. Watson. 
he, E. Aykroyd; W. Gatenby, Hemlington. Gamer Banrams.—l, W. J. Stewart 
(Black Red). 2, E. Barker, Stokesley. hc, T. Blackburn, jun. HawsBurGHs.— 
Golden-pencilled—l, W. Bearpark. 2, G. Holmes, Great Driffield. hc, Rev. 
R. A. White, Whitby; S. Burn, Whitby. Silver-pencilled.—l, G. Holmes. 2, 
W. Bearpark. Golden-spangled—l, W. G. Purdon. 2, G. Pounder, Kirby 
Moorside. kc, G. Holmes. ec, O. A. Young. Sitlver-spangled.—l, J. Best, 
Boroughbridge. 2,G. Holmes. Any OTHER VariETy.—l, Rev. J. G. Milner, 
Bellerby Vicarage, Leyburn. 2, W. Bearpark, Cross BRED , Mrs. Buff- 

am, Saltburn-by-the-Sen. 2 J. W. Pease, Hutton Hall. he, G. Pounder. 

ucks.—Aylesbury.— 1, W. Stonehouse. 2, M. Harrison. he, J. Stevenson ; 
0. A. Young. Rowen.—1 and 2, Rev. J.G. Milner. hic,G. Pounder. Any other 
Variety.—1, S. Burn, Whitby (Black East Indian). he. Rev. J. G. Milner. 
GrrsE.—l, Rey. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet, York. 2,0.A. Young. c,J. Storry, 


Stokesley; Mrs. Braithwaite, Stokesley. Goslings.—l, Rey. G. Hustler. 2, J. 
Storry. c, Mrs. Braithwaite. TurkEys.—l y. 2, Mrs. Braithwaite. 
he, Rev. G. Hustler; G. Holmes. Poults.— Buffham, 2, Mrs. Ward, 


Banniel Flat, Whitby. he, O. A. Young; M. Harrison; Mrs. Reardshaw, 
Skutterskelf, Yarm; J. Storry. i 

Rapsits.—Length of Ear—l, T. Bensley, Egglescliffe, Yarm (Lop-eared). 
Heaviest—1, 0. A. Young. Fancy Breed.—l, E. Bensley (Himalayas). 2, W. 
Zleoate, Guisborough. ‘he, J. Mudd, Newport, Middlesbrough. 


JupGE.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


LEIGH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Show was held on August 31st. The awards were as follow :— 


GameE.—Black-breasted Red—1, C. Chaloner, Whitwell, Chesterfield. 2, C.W. 
Brierley, Middleton. Brown-breusted Red.—Cup, C. W. Brierley. 1, T. Statter, 
jun., Stand Hall, Whitefield. 2,C.Chaloner. Any other Variety.—l, C. Cha- 
loner. 2, C. W. Brierley. SpanisH (Black).—1, C. W. Brierley. 9, N. Cook, 
Chowbent. Cocuins —Buff.—1 and 2, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. he, T. 
Pringle, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Any other Colour.—1, J. Sichel, Timperley, 
Cheshire (White). 2and he, W.A. Taylor. Branma Poorras.—l, J.H. Pickles, 
Birkdale, Southport. 2, W.A.Taylor. he. B. Leech, Rochdale. DorKixnas.— 
1, J White, Warlaby, Northallerton. 2,J. Stott, Healey, near Rochdale. hc, 
H. Pickles, jun., Earby, Skipton. Hampurcus.— Golden-pencilled.—1, H. 
Pickles, jun. 2, ‘l'. Wrigley, jun., Middleton. he, H. Pickles, jun.; S. Smith, 
Northowram, Halifax. Silver-pencilled —1 and 2, H. Pickles, jun. Golden- 
spangled.—1 and he, H. Pickles, jun. 2, D. Lord, Stacksteads. _c, N. Martin, 
Denton, near Manchester. Silver-spangled.—Cup and hc, D. Lord. 1and 2, H. 
Pickles, jun. Black.—l,N. Cook. 2,N.Martin. PoLanps(Any variety)—1l and 
2, H. Pickles, jun. (Silver). hc, P. Unsworth, Lowton (2). ¢c, W. Fearnley, Low- 
ton (Silver). FRENcH Fowxs.—1,'J. H.Stott,Rochdale. 2,N. Cook. Banvams. 
—Game.—1, G. Anderton, Accrington (Black Reds). 2, P. West, Abram. hc, N. 
Cook. Any other Variety.—1, J.H. Pickles. 2,S.&R. Ashton, Mottram (Black). 
he, N. Cook; J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham. ANy OTHER VARIETY.— 
land 2, N. Cook(Bantams). Docks.—Aylesbury.—1, E.Leech. 2, J. H. Stott. 
Rouen.—Cup, R. Gladstone, jun., Court Hey, Liverpool. 1,J. Scotson, Little 
Byrom. 2, W. Gamon, Chester. he, E. Leech; J. Seotson; T. Wakefield, 
Golborne, Newton-le-Willows. Any other Variety.—l, C. W Brierley. 2, R. 
and W. Barton (Shell). hc, R. & W. Barton (Ca)l); J. Kilshall, Atherton Hall 


_1, J. Thompson. 


(Red-neck Divers); C. W. Brierley. GEESE.—land2, E. Leech. TurKEYs.— 
1,E. Leech, 2, J. Bent, Bradshawleach, Pennington. SELLING CLass.—l, N. 
Cook. 2, W.A. Turner. 3, C. W. Brierley. hc, P. Unsworth (Polands, 2). c, 
T. Wakefield, Lowton. Exrra Stock.—vhec, N. Cook (Pheasants). he, Miss A. 


Cook (Rabbit). 
SINGLE BIRDS. 
Game (any variety).—Cock.—1, J. Wood, Wigan. 
he, C. Chaloner. c, R. Southern, Leigh. Hen.—l, T. Statter, jun. 


2, J. Holland, Manchester. 
2, C. W. 


Brierley. he, C. Chaloner. Cockerel—l, C. Chaloner. 2, J. Mason, St. John’s 
Worcester. hc, C. W. Brierley; J. & W. Wallas, Heaton. Pullet—l, C. W. 
Brierley. 2, J. Holland. hc, W. Scotson, Bickershaw, Abram; J. Horne, 


Myddleton, Warrington (Brown Red): C. Chaloner. Bantam (any variety).— 
Cock or Cockerel.—1 and 2, A. Smith, Westleigh (Cockerels). 
PIGEONS. 

TUMBLERS.—1, J. Hawley, Bingley, Yorkshire. 2, F. Moore, Burnley. 
RIERS.—l, D. Bromiley, Over Hulton. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 
Markland, Deane, Bolton. PouTEers.—l, J. Hawley. 2, W.Gamon. Bargps.— 
1, H. Yardley. 2. D. Bromiley. Owns (any variety).—l, D. Bromiley. 2, J. 
Hawley. DraGcoons.—l and 2,J. Holland. vhe, D.Bromiley. he, P. Unsworth; 
W. Markland. Trumperers.—l,J. Hawley. 2,P. Unsworth. Fanrarts.—l, 
J. Hawley. 2, D. Bromiley. hie. J. Kemp, Bolton. ANy oTHER VARIETY.— 
1, J. Hawley. 2, J. Watts. he, H. Yardley. SrxLuiIna Cxass.—l, J. Hawley. 
2, J. Watts. 


JupGes.—Poultry: Mr. R. Teebay. Fulwood, Preston. 
Mr. Ridpeth, Handforth Hall, near Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


Car- 
he, W. 


Pigeons : 


TODMORDEN POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held on the 10th inst. The birds were numerous and of 
first-class quality. The pens including old and young birds made it 
a difficult task for the Judge. 

Game.—l, C. W. Brierley, Middleton. 


2, E. Aykroyd. Leeds. Cock.—1, C. W. 


Brierley. 2, E. Aykroyd. Hen.—l, B. Consterdine, Littleborough. 2, C. W. 
Brierley. Branmas.—l, J. H. Pickles. Birkdale, Southport. 2. &. Leech, Roch- 
dale. Cooum s.—l,T. Greenwood, Todmorden. 2, J. White, Wakefield. 


Bantams.—1, J. W. Morris, Rochdale (Silver-laced). 2, J. H. Pickles (Japanese). 
he, S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. Game.—land he, W. F. Entwisle, Cleckheaton. 
2, J. W. Morris, Rochdale. he, Bellingham & Gill, Burnley. c, T. Baker, Burn- 
ley. Dorxrnes.—l, H. Pickles, jun. Earby. 2 and hc, J. Stott, Rochdale. 
Spantsu.—l, W. Sutcliffe. Todmorden. 2, C. W. Brierley. Hampurcus.— 
Golden-pencilled—l, H. Pickles, jun. 2 and he, T. Wrigley, jun. Middleton. 
Golden-spangled —1 and 2, H. Pickles, jun. Silver-spangled.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 
2, D. Lord, Stacksteads, Manchester. Silver-pencilled.— 42, H. Pickles, jun. 
Black.—1, D. Lord. Any OTHER VARIETY.—land 2, H. Pickles, jun. SELLING 


Cuass.—l, H. Pickles, jun. 2, S. Lord, Healey Hall Bottom, Rochdale. c, T. 
Barker, Burnley. GEESE.—l, E. Leech, Rochdale. 2. S. H. Stott. Ducks.— 
Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2, 8. H. Stott. Rowen.—1, E. Leech. 2, A. West, 


he, S. H. Stott. Any other Variety. 1, T.C. Harrison, 


Worsthorne, Burnley. 
TurRKEYS.—l, E. Leech. 2, J. Sykes, Shircoat, 


Hull. 2, 8. & R. Ashton. 
Halifax. 


Mr. Robert Payne, of Brierfield, Burnley, was the Judge. 


COTTINGHAM POULTRY SHOW. 


CorrtncHam, one of the most beautiful villages of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, held its poultry Show on the 9th inst., in a small but 
well-wooded park. The entries were numerous, and in some of the 
classes the birds were good. The Spanish were exceedingly fine, es- 
pecially the first-prize pen, but the Cochins and Dorkings were only of 
moderate quality. The first-prize Red Game were Brown, and the 
second Black Red. The former were out of condition to some extent, 
but the hen in the latter pen was bad in colour of plumage and eye. 
Duckwings were first in the Variety class, and the extra prize for the 
best pen was awarded them. The Polands were uncommonly fine, 
Silvers being first and Blacks second ; and the first-prize Silver cock 
was also extremely good. The Hamburghs were of moderate quality, 
and the entries good; and in the class for Farmyard crosses there 
were some remarkably heavy birds. In the Selling class an unusually 
good pen of Spanish was shown, and quickly appropriated, the cock 
being superior to the first-prize bird in the Spanish class. The 
Bantams were all exceedingly good, with the exception of the Game, 
which were very poor. There were some large-framed Geese and ex- 
cellent Ducks. 

The competition with Pigeons was keen in all classes, and the quality 
much finer than we expected to find. The first-prize Pouters were 
White, very good in thigh and feather. The second prize went to 
Reds. The Carriers, though a little coarse, were very long and well 
developed. ‘The first-prize Turbits were Blue, and the second Red. 
No class contained birds of higher quality than the Dragoons, though 
some were rather old for the show pen. The Almonds shown by Mr. 
Adams were an exquisite pair in all points, and an exceediagly good 
match in colour and marking; the Nuns were also very good. In the 
“Variety class” White Owls were first, and Black Magpies second. 
The Rabbits made but a moderate display. For the small amount 
awarded to Cage Birds there was a capital entry. The two winning 
birds in the first class were Belgians, and in the next the first was a 
handsome light Goldfinch Mule, and the second a Marked Canary ; 
and the winner of the new cage was a good Jonque Lizard, though 
rather flecked with white. 


SpanisH.—], T. C. & E. Newhitt. 2, W. G. Pinder, Driffield. he. J. William- 
son. Cock.—1, G. Holmes. Dorxines.—l, G. Holmes. 2, J. White. Cock.— 
Cocuins.—l, R. Dawson, Beverley. hc, — Taylor; J. Daw- 
son. Cock.—1, R. Cook. Game.—Red.—1, G. Holmes. 2. W. Boyes. Cock.—l, W. 
G. Pinder. he, W. Boyes. Any other Variety.—1, 2, and Extra Prize, W. Boyes. 
he, Mrs. Allams. Cock.—l, W. Boyes. Ponanps.—l and 2, Mrs. Proctor, Hull. 


Cock.—1, Mrs. Proctor. HamBurGus.— Gold-spangled.—1, G. Purdon. 2, — 
Marmack. Cock.—1,G. Holmes. Golden-pencilled. — Charter, Driffield. 
2. G. Holmes. Cock.—l, G. Holmes. Silver-pencilled—i, G. Holmes. 2, — 
Holby, Hull. Cock.—l, G. Purdon. Silver-spangled.—l, G. Liversidge. 2, G 


FarMyaRD Cross.—1, — 
SELLING Crass.—J, T. C 
Cock, — 


he, C. A. Harrison. Cock.—1, G. Holmes. 
Cock.—1. — Coverdale. A 
he, — Loft; G. Holmes; C. Riley. 


Holmes. 
Coverdale. 2, — Charter. c 
and E, Newbitt. 2, T, C. Harrison, 
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31,— Hague, Newland. he, T. C. Harrison, Hull. Variety Cxiass.—l, — Loft. 
— Vawse. he, T. C. Harrison ;— Loft. Banrams.—Gold-laced.—1 and 2, T. C. 
arrison. Cock.—1, T. C. Harrison. Game.—l,— Hardy, Hessle. 2,— Raw, 

Beverley. kc, H-Adams, Beverley. he, C. Wilson, Driffield. Coek—i,— 

Ringrose. Any other variety.—1 and he, T. C. Harrison. 2, Messrs. Newbitt. 

Sprcrat Prize.—l, G. Bromay. 2,— Charter. hc,— Loft. GEEsE.—1, J. Harri- 

gon. 2,J.Jordan. Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—t| and 2, 0. A. Young. he,— Lawson. 

Any other Variety.—l,— Richardson. 2 and 3, T. C, Harrison. Torkeys.— 

1, G. Holmes. 2,— Jordan. 

PIGEONS. 


Povuters.—l, H. Adams. 2, G. Statter. Carrrers.—l, — Campey, Beverley. 
2, H. Yardley. Turerrs.—l,— Lawson. 2,—Richardson. he, Whole class. 
TrRUMPETERS.—1l, — Marshall. 2.— Collins. Jacoprns.—l,— Sanders. 2, G. 
Statter. Fanrams.—tl, Davis & Thompson. 2,H.Yardley. Dracoons.—l and 
whe, — Richardson. 2,Davis& Thompson. hce,— Lawson. TomBLERS.—land 

H. Adams. he, Yardley. Barss.—1,—Lawson. 2,— Richardson. 
Nons.—l, T. Statter. 2,— Richardson. he, H. Yardley; Davis & Thompson. 
ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, H. Adams. 2 and he, Mrs. Proctor, Hull. 


Cananres.—1, Miss Ellison. 2, G. Grant. he, R. Redhead; — Lewis; — 
Petch. Any other Variety.—l and he,— Petch. 2,R.Redhead. For New Cage. 
—1, G. Lewis, Hull. he, C. Weddall. 

Rapeits.—Lop-eared.—Buck.—1, — Ashton, Hull. 2,— Turner, Hull. Doe.— 
land2,— Ashton. Any other Variety—1,— Ashton. 2,—Lunn. 


JupGE.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


GREAT HORTON POULTRY SHOW. 


THERE is scarcely a village in the West Riding of Yorkshire that 
has not its annual Poultry and Pigeon Show, and following the 
example of their neighbours, a few of the amateurs of this district 
brought together on the 10th inst. an excellent exhibition of stock, 
which was inspected by a great number of visitors. The Game, with 
the exception of the first-prize Black Reds, were of poor quality. The 
Hamburghs were moderately good, and the Polands very fine; but the 
best class in the Show was the Game Bantam. In Ducks, the first 
prize was taken by Ruddy Shell, and the second by Ronens. : 

The Pigeons were tolerably numerous, and there were some good 
birds in all classes, although several pens of birds were disqualified ; 
in the Antwerp class, for instance, two cocks were exhibited as a pair. 

The entries of Cage Birds were not numerous, but there were some 
very fine specimens, notably of Norwich Canaries. The Evenly 
Marked were also very good, also the Jonque Lizard ; the Mealies were 
poor. We noticed a most handsome Piebald Linnet Mule, winner of 
the first prize for that variety, and both Buff and Yellow Goldfinch 
Mules were worthy of notice. 


Gamwe.—Cock.—l, C. Naylor, Great Horton. 2, E. Jowett, Great Horton. 
he, J. Hodgson, Bowling. Any Variety besides Game.—Cock.—1. H. Barker, 
Keighley. 2, J. Thresh, Bradford. Black-breasted or other Reds. —1, J. 
Preston, Allerton. 2, E. Jowett. he, J. Hodgson. Any other variety.—1, G. 
Ambler, Queensbury. 2, J. Preston. Hawsurcus. — Gold-spangled.—l, J. 
Preston. 2, H. Bowker, Keighley. Silver-spangled—l, H. Bowker. 2. T: 
Robinson, Harden. he, T. Fawcett, Baildon; W. Bairstow, Bingley. Gold- 
pencilled.—l, J. Preston. 2, F. Steel, Halifax. he, Clough & Jackson, Lister 
Hills. Silver-pencilled.1, H. Bowker. 2, J. Preston. Black.—i, H. W. 
Dilingworth, Idle. 2, T. Robinson. he, Clough & Jackson. SpanisH (Black).— 
land2,.J.Thresh. Cocrr-Curmas.—l, J.Preston. 2,J. Dixon, Horton. he, J. 
Rudd. Horten. Dorgrmes —1,1.Preston. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, H. Bowker. 
2, J. Preston. Game Bantams.—Any Variety.—l, F. Steel. 2, J. Blamiers. 
he, F. Steel; J. Blamiers; E. K. Fox, Great Horton (2). Bantams.—Any other 
Variety._1, H. W. Dlingworth. 2,J. Hodgson. Ducks.—Any Variety.—l and 
2, J. Dixon, Horton. he, Miss Bentley; H. Flather, Bowling. 


PIGEONS. - 

Carnrrers.—l, H. Snowden, Horton. 2,J. Holden, Wibsey. Cropprrers.—l, J. 
Hawley, Bingley. 2, H. Snowdon. he, W. Whitaker, Horton. ToumeLEeRs.— 
1, J. Hawley. 2, Clayton & Bairstow, Girlington. Jacoprys—l. J. Hawley. 
2, Clayton & Bairstow. hce,J.Thomyson, Bingley. Barps.—l.J.Thresh. 2, J. 
Hawley, Bingley. he. Clayton & Bairstow. Fantats.—l, J. Hawley. 2, Clay- 
ton & Bairstow. he, J. Thompson. Dracoons.—1,J. Holden. 2, Clayton and 
Bairstow. he, E. Jowett; Clayton & Bairstow. Turprrs.—i1 and 2, Clayton 
and Bairstow. he, J. Thompson. ANTWERPs.—l, Clayton & Bairstow. 2, F. 
Steel. ANY OTHER VariETy.—l, J. Hawley. 2, Clayton & Bairstow. he, H. 
Snowden; S. Heyworth, Dirkhill ;.M. Smith, Horton; J. Thompson; J. Thresh. 


CAGE BIRDS. 

Norwicu.—Clear Yellow—1 and 2, W. Heap, Bradford. Clear Buff.—1, W. 
Heap. 2, J. Wilkinson. Brxtern.—Clear Yellow.—l, J. Wilkinson. 2, W- 
Heap. Clear Buff.—i, J. Wilkinson. 2, W. Heap. Evenly-marked Yellow.— 
1, S. Burton, Middlesbrough. 2, W. Heap. Bradford. Evenly-marked Buif.— 
1, J. Wilkinson. 2, S.Burton Lizsrp.—Yellow.—1, R. Horman. 2. J. Wil- 
kinson. Bujfi—land2. J. Wilkinson. YorrsHire.—Yellow.—l, J. Wilkinson. 
2,W.Heap. Bujf—l.J. Wilkinson 2,M.Holroyd,Horton. Any VARIETY.— 
1, J.\Wilkinson. 2, J. Crossley, Great Horton. Goxiprixce MuLe.—Evenly- 
marked Yellow.—l and 2, W. Heap. Evenly-marked Buff.—l, R. Hawman, 
Middlesbrough. 2, W. Heap. Liyynet Mcune.—i, W. Heap. 2, W. & C. 
Burniston, Middlesbrough. 

Rasepits (Any variety)—1l, J. Evans, Queensbury. 
Horton. he, H. Pool, Bradford. 


JupecEes.—Poultry and Pigeons: Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds; 
and Mr. W. Cannan, Bradford. Canaries: Mr. James Taylor, Middles- 
brough. 


2, F. Monlson, Little 


(From a Correspondent.) 


THERE was not a large entry of birds, which I attribute to the Show 
not being properly advertised and its being the first attempt. Norwich 
Canaries were not so good as they are at some shows; the Belgians 
were very good, and will make a mark at any place they may go to. 
The competition of Evenly-marked birds was very close, and some of 
the best birds in the country were exhibited. Lizards were not up to 
the standard, except the first-prize Golden, and it was very evident 
that its journey had done it much harm, as it could not fairly draw 
itself together the whole day. Great credit is due to the Committee for 
the interest they took in this bird to bring it round; and should they 
have another show at Horton I would advise exhibitors to send them 
good entries, for I never saw birds better attended to. The Yellow 
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Yorkshire Canaries were noble, likewise the Buff Yorkshire. Eyenly- 
marked Goldfinch Mules were very good, and the prizes went to birds 
of no ordinary merit. Linnet Mules were only inferior specimens. 


WHITBY CANARY SHOW. 


Tuts was held in the Congress Hall, Whitby, on the 13th inst. The 
following is the prize list, but we must defer further remarks till next 
week :— 

Norwicu.— Yellow.—1,T. Irons, Northampton. 2, W. Barwell, Northampton- 
3, J. Baines, York. he, C. Burton, York; G. Gayton, Northampton. Buy.— 
1, R. Simpson, Whitby. 2, J. Adams. 3, T. Irons. he, Moore & Wynne. 
Evenly-marked Yellow.—1, Moore & Wynne. 2, J. Adams. 3, J. Baines. 
Evenly-marked Buf.—1, J. Bexson. 2, G. Gayton. 3, T. Irons. he, Moore 
and Wynne; J. Adams; W. Barwell. Unevenly-marked Yellow.—1, J. Adams. 
2,T.Trons. 3,C. Yeoman. Unevenly-marked Buff.-1, Moore & Wynne. 2, W. 
Barwell. 3, T. Wales. Green, Grey, or Buff-crested Yellow—1, T. Irons. 
2,J.Bexson. 8, Moore& Wynne. Green, Grey, or Buf-crested Buff.—land 2,T. 
Irons. 3,J. Bexson. he, W. Barwell; Tf. Irons. Bencun.—Yellow—l, J. N- 
Harrison. 2, T. Wales. 3, W. Bulmer. Bujfi—l, W. Bulmer. 2, J. Bexson. 
3, J- Barnett. YorxsHire.—Yellow.—l, T. Waudby, Norton. 2. Mrs. J. Wilkin- 
son, Whitby. 3, C. Burton. Bu. 1, A. Webster. 2, Fairclough & Howe. 
3, W. & C. Burniston. Crsnawon.—Yellow.—1, T. Irons. 2, J. Bexson. 3, W. 
Bulmer. Bujy—l and2, T.Irons. 3,J.Bexson. Lizsrp.—Golden-spangled.— 
1, J. Taylor. 2,J.N. Harrison. he, J.Baines. Silver-spangled.—ti, J. Baines. 
N. Harrison. he, T. Wales; J. Baines. Canary.—Green.—l, G. Atkinson. 
he, Fairclough & Howe. Srx CaNnarRres BRED IN 1870—1, R. 
2, Moore & Wynne. 3, R. Collinson. Any OTHER VaRteTy.—l, A- 
2 and 3, M. Burton. GonprixcaH MuoLe.—Buff Marked.—l, W. 
2, J. Gray, 


Simpson. 
Webster. 
Handel. 2, C. Burton. 3, R. Hawman. Dark.—l, C. Burton. 
Whitby. 

Parrot.—l, Mrs. J, Wilkinson. 


2, Mrs. J. Weighill. 


LOCAL CLASSES. 
PN OENEICH aaa or Buff.—i, R. Simpson. 2, McLachin & Brown. 
ale. 
Canary (Any other var 
Whitby (Crested Norwich). 
2 and3,J.Gray. 


3, He 
3, T. Stewart. 
; Mrs. J. Weighill (Ciear Buff). 2, W. Henderson, 
 M. Taylor (Cinnamon. Mutxne.—l, R. Corner, 


Yellow or Buff Marked.—1 and 2, Mrs. J. Wilkinson. 


coe 


Whitby. 
Boutrixcu. —1, J. Haw. 2, W. Porritt. Gonprivcu.—l, H. Dale. 2, T- 
McIntosh. 


Juper.—Mr. VW. A. Blakston, Sunderland. 


MANAGEMENT OF BIRD SHOWS. 


As the time is fast drawing on when fanciers of cage birds 
will be busily engaged in sending their various specimens 
for exhibition, I should like, as one of the fraternity, to call 
the attention of committees and secretaries of bird shows to 2 
few defects which may and do arise in their management. I 
was much emused the other day, if not a little vexed as well, 
on receiving my birds from a show (less than a hundred miles 
away) twenty-seven hours after it had closed. The birds were 
sent properly caged, enveloped in a wrapper, and well tied 
up with a strong cord. Thus packed they went as one parcel, 
booked through for 1s. 3d. They were returned as two parcels, 
wretchedly packed, minus the cord, not booked through and 
the carriage was 2s. 10d. One of the best birds has since died 
from exposure. Now, if secretaries or their deputies would 
only take the trouble to observe how birds arrive packed, and 
return them in like manner, care being taken when unpacking 
that all cords, wrappers, &c., were systematically stowed away, 
I am sure we should hear fewer complaints from exhibitors. 
Secretaries must not imagine that because they receive no 
written complaints, on that account there is cause for none, 
and that none are made. I am well aware the duties of se- 
cretaries at such times are both ‘‘anxious and arduous,” but 
exhibitors and their birds should receive the best of treatment 
from all show officials, and particularly those fanciers who 
do their utmost to uphold all well-regulated exhibitions by 
sending their specimens at no small risk, certainly at no 
pecuniery advantage. Few fanciers show their birds from 
motives of profit. There is an indescribable degree of interest 
and excitement in eonjecturing beforehand what will be the 
position of such and such a bird, particularly so to the true 
fancier—he who breeds his own birds, and whether he will have 
the same rivals as last year, and what will be their relative 
positions. Such, I believe, are the feelings which move the 
majority of exhibitors. 

Again, how much better it would be if secretaries would dis- 
tinctly state when specimens will be returned; for fanciers 
residing some miles from a railway station, and beyond the 
limits for delivery, may have a whole day or more wasted in 
frnitless journeys after them. Catalogues, I think, ought to 
be forwarded by the first post after the awards are made, time, 
of course, being allowed for marking them. Fanciers like to 
know as soon as possible, especially when they pay for it, what 
their birds have done, and surely there is nothing unreason- 
able or impossible in expecting a catalogue twenty-four hours 
after the judge has made his decisions. Secretaries, too, and 
this is a matter of the greatest importance, should give strict 
injunctions to have all birds booked through if possible. This 
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mot only reduces the charge for carriage very considerably, but, 
what is of far more consequence, enables birds to reach their 
destination much earlier than they could possibly do if they 
had to be dragged out at some intermediate station to be re- 
booked and await the arrival of the next train—frequently 
some hours. It is true the booking of parcels is generally 
done by lads who, either not knowing or not caring to ascertain 
to what places they can book through, despatch them to the 
mext principal station, and leave them to reach their destina- 
tion as best they may. This I have experienced over and over 
again, and it must stand to sense that if parcels can be booked 
through one way, say from Derby to Neweastle, it is only 
rational to expect to have them booked through from New- 
castle to Derby. I am well aware that railway people are 
anything but obliging, but I think committees and secretaries 
of exhibitions of all kinds should do their utmost to enforce 
justice. 

Another suggestion I would make is that Belgian and Lizard 
Canaries, usually shown in open wire cages, should be so placed 
in the exhibition-room as to be free from all draughts. They 
are naturally more delicate than the other varieties of the 
Canary, and, in order the better to protect them, a screen of 
calico or bunting, or any other material, might be advan- 
tageously erected. Belgians, generally placed first on the list, 
should during arbitration reverse their position, or be judged 
last, for this reason—they are birds which bear travelling but 
badly, and if judged shortly after being unpacked are fre- 
quently ‘‘rough’’ and unsteady. This arrangement would at 
any rate give them a little more time to compose themselves, 
and better display those peculiar characteristics which are so 
marked in the Belgian Canary, and on which their relative 
positions must depend. 

A little more attention on the part of committees and secre- 


taries generally would do. much to encourage fanciers to send | 
for exhibition specimens which they have hitherto deemed too | 


valuable, and so tend to raise up more fanciers and exhibitors 
of that beautiful bird, the Canary, the keeping of which is a 
recreation that, if innocently pursued, is one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive.—James N. Harrison, The Lawn, 
Belper, Derbyshire. 


THE NEW METHOD OF CONTROLLING THE 
FERTILISATION OF THE QUEEN BEE. 


Some time ago there appeared in the columns of your valu- 
able paper two or three communications, the purport of which 
was to give further enlightenment to the bee-master on the 
very important matter of queen-impregnation. This remark- 
able discovery hails from Yankeeland, and is quite equal to any 
of the big talk we are accustomed to hear almost any day 
from the same quarter. It has now for a long series of years 
been regarded as a settled fact amongst apiarians that the young 
queen not only leaves the hive, but that the contact is actually 
when she is on the wing; but according to our American 
cousins this may be accomplished by a different method, the 
modus operandi being to place the young princess along witha 
number of males in a small box or glass globe in which they 
are able to fly, not forgetting the necessary supplies, to shut them 
up, and in the course of forty-eight hours at the longest fecun- 
dation will have been secured. 

At first when I read this new method I looked upon it with 
the gravest suspicion, and had very strong doubts regarding the 
practicability of a thing so far from the natural instincts of our 
little favourites, but which if true would be a valuable addition 
to apiarian science. A friend and myself, therefore, resolved to 
make the experiment and see if such could really be accom- 
plished. Accordingly on a fine day about the beginning of the 
month (August), we opened a hive and removed from it a 
beautiful young Ligurian queen a number of days old, and 
which we were very anxious should meet with a pure mate, 
placed her in a box (certainly not smaller than those recom- 
mended), in company with a number of the opposite sex, shut 
them up, and allowed them to remain in this condition for 
twenty-four hours, at which time we had a survey and found 
her ladyship fine and lively, but the most of the drones dead, 
as we supposed from dashing themselves against the sides of 
the box, certainly not from any exhaustive cause. A fresh 
lot was added and allowed to remain for the same length of 
time with a like result. This, now, being all that was necessary 
and more than sufficient for us, we both pronounced it nothing 
short of Yankee bunkum. Chagrined, disheartened, yet not 


altogether disappointed, we returned our aspirant after regal 
honours to the home from which two days previously she had 
been rather unceremoniously removed, and on the next day to 
our great delight we saw her sally forth on what proved to be her 
wedding trip, and after a fifteen-minutes anxious watch saw 
her return safely, bearing unmistakeable evidence that the 
object for which she had undertaken the journey bad been ac- 
complished. So far this is my experience, but should any 
other of your correspondents have tested the American state 

ment, I shall be very glad to hear their opinion on t. 

matter.—A Srrewarron APIARIAN. 


} 


I nave had my attention directed to two or three communi- 
cations which appeared in the Journal regarding a ‘‘ New Mode 
of Controlling the Fertilisation of the Queen Bee,” a discovery 
stated to have been made by Mrs. E. 8S. Tupper, of Iowa, U.S., 
and corroborated, it appears, by others. If this were an 
estabiished fact it would completely overthrow the whole views 
and findings of our best and most eminent bee-writers, and the 
discovery would be welcomed by practical apiarians as an in- 
estimable boon, not only as 1espects the rearing and propaga- 
ting of different varieties of the honey bee, but also in securing 
the fecundation of queens reared at seasons of the year when 
weather influences render such an event out of doors extremely 
hazardous and uncertain, if not impracticable. 

From my own experience, however, on this subject, which 
extends over a considerable number of years, I never had any 
reason to doubt that the fecundation of the queen bee took 
place only in the open air. Indeed, there is no fact, I think, 
better attested in the natural history ofthe bee than this; and 
that although, in the language of Dr. Bevan, the queen were 
confined ‘‘ amid a seraglio of males,’ yet a barren or abnormal 
queen she would ever remain. But we are told that by adopt- 
ing either of the following methods we can control the fertilisa- 
tion of the queen bee :— 

Ist, ‘‘ Put the queen with the selacted drones, and some 
honeycomb containing honey, in a box having a sliding cover 
and plenty of small gimlet holes through the top and sides for 
ventilation ; remove the honey-board, and place the box on 
the frames, so that the queen and her companions may be 
kept warm; put on the cap, and leave them two or three 
days, and at the end of that time your queen will be purely 
fertilised.” 

2nd, ‘‘On the fifth day after the queen is hatched, or earlier 
if you choose (says Mr. Thomas in describing Mrs. Tupper’s 
method), catch the queen and confine her with four or five 


|) select drones in a wire cage, with honey in the comb or ina 


sponge, and place the cage on the top of the nucleus or stock 
from which she has been taken, and let her remain from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours, covering her up with the cap so that 
it will be quite dark. She will be fertilised, and commence to 
lay soon atter being liberated.” 

3rd, Mr. Dax, of Giins, Hungary, confines along with the 
queen about one hundred bees. ‘ The glazed box,” he says, 
‘‘igs then darkened, and between the hours of eleven and three 
a drone is added, when you may watch their intercourse. If 
this does not occur’ on the first day, which, however, is gene- 
rally the case, before three o’clock, it will take place the next 
day about the same time.” 

A Mr. Moore, of Ohio, however, has stated even a simpler 
process still. He has succeeded, he says, in getting queens 
fertilised ‘‘ by confining them with a few drones under a wine- 
glass or tumbler placed in the sun; also by confining them in 
ajamp chimney, with the upper end stopped by a cork, and 
the lower end fitted into the feeding hole on the top of the 
hive, egress in this direction being prevented by means of 
wire cloth.” 

Mr. Woodbury, I observe, in alluding to the Hungarian 
method, thinks it a very feasible one, and far the most likely 
of any that has yet been devised to secure the end desired ; 
but I must confess I am very sceptical as to any one of the 
plans succeeding. Let us consider the matter. In what re- 
spect do the circumstances in which the virgin queen is placed 
in the Hungarian method differ from those in which we experi- 
mental apiarians find her in our various operations a hundred 
times? Is it by reason of the queen being alone in company 
with the males that suecess attends the experiment? I fear 
not. I have more than once confined drones along with a 
queen under glass, and haye witnessed nothing but mutual 
indifference and repugnance to each other; and intelligent 
apiarians are familiar with the case recorded by Huber, of his 
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having constructed a cubical glass box 8 feet high in connec- 
tion with a hive containing a virgin queen. Her exit to the 
open air was prevented by a contracted entrance, but she had 
free access to the box by means of a glass tube, where she fre- 
quently betook herself every fine morning along with the 
drones; but though the experiment extended over fifteen days 
under a constant watch, yet no evidence was afforded of im- 
pregnation. 

Again, is it because of the scantiness or paucity of the bees 
along with the queen that the desired object is attamed? If 
so, why should not the same result follow in a hive where the 
bees, equally scant in numbers, have perfect freedom of exit? 
Such, at least, appears to me to be the logic of the case. But 
reasonings have no force in the face of facts. To the test, 
therefore, let us go. 

It so happened that at the very time that Mr. Woodbury ex- 
pressed his regret at being unable to experiment so late in the 
season, I had in my apiary two young queens in process of 
rearing. In one of the hives, a very large one, the bees were, 
from certain circumstances, reduced to two or three hundred. 
The queen remained, to my certain knowledge, unfecundated 
in this hive for several days, though of proper age, and in the 
society of males, the weather not permitting her to go abroad. 
But why was this if the fact be an accredited one, that the 
queen could be fecundated in the interior of the hive? The 
space was large, the population scanty, and no disturbing in- 
fluences of any kind were present to prevent the desired object. 
But my experiment, perhaps, is defective. I must detach a still 
smaller number of bees, and confine them along with the 
queen, separating them by perforated zine from the other 
moiety, and placing the prisoners over the hive in order to 
succeed. Well, I didso, and introduced, according to directions, 
selected drones to her majesty, and after twe days’ confinement 
allowed her and her associates to descend, but no evidence was 
forthcoming that she was fecundated. In the meantime the 
marauding bees began to pillage the hive and its scanty popu- 
lation offered but little resistance. I examined the interior 
occasionally, and now found the queen encased by the entrants 
and much injured. I immediately dissected her in order to set 
all doubts at rest, and found that a virgin queen she still 
remained. 

Sach being the result in this case, I did not submit the other 
queen to the like ordeal, as I might. Whether by repeated 
experiments s more favourable result would follow is another 
question ; but in the case tested with every care and according 
to the directions prescribed, I find no evidence whatever of the 
truth of this new theory of queen-fecundation, and I here 
simply desire to record the fact. 

The Kohler process I consider almost valueless and imprac- 
ticable in this country.—J. Lowe. 


THe Houncartan Metsop or Conrronnine THE FeErtInti- 
SATION OF THE QUEEN Bez —Mr. J. H. Thomas, the apiarian 
editor of the Toronto Globe, after describing Mr. Dax’s method 
of controlling the fertilisation of queens, says—‘‘ The above 
process, it will be seen, is very similar to the method already 
described in this Journal. We have experimented with one 
queen, and succeeded in getting her artificially impregnated.” 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


WAKEFIELD SHow.—We are informed that the Cochin chickens that 
won the cup are the property of Lady Burrell, and not of Mr. George 
Fletcher. 

PROFIT FROM POULTRY-KEEPING (R. R.).—It is almost impossible to 
answer your question. To keep twenty-tive fowls profitably you should 
have at least three-quarters of an acre, and part of it should be submitted 
to the landscape process we described some weeks since—that is, if 
chickens are to bereared. We cannot understand profit without breeding, 
except in some localities where new-laid eggs sell well. In such places 
fowls properly managed are very profitable, the eggs selling at 3d. or 4d. 
each, andoften more. If youdo notintend to breed you may keep twenty- 
five fowls well on a quarter of an acre. If you have not so much you 
may keep them on less, but when space diminishes painstaking must 
increase. 

RoveNn Ducks (J. Dove).—You are overfeeding your Ducks, and they 
are consequently most likely unwieldy from fat. Such a dietary as you 
name would only be excusable if you were feeding for exhibition where 
weight was the only merit. Give barleymeal and a little Indian corn, but 
discontinue the sheeps’ entrails. Compel them to take a little exercise, 
and allow them a swim if possible. They will then most probably regain 
the use of all their members. 

GuINEA Pics.—Coxstant Reader wishes to know if any colour or kind 
ig to be preferred of these uugrofitable little animals, 
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Drivinc Bees (H. Marshall).—Bees will not quit their own well- 
furnished domicile for an empty oreven a partially furnished hive merely 
because the former is capsized and the latter placed over it. They 
require to be expelled by “ driving,” in the manner described in page 60, 
of the last edition of ‘‘ Bee-keeping for the Many,” which is now being 
reprinted. 

ANTS IN DwELuinc-HovusE (I. L. T.).—Try sprinkling Scotch snuff in 
and around their haunts, and in the places which you especially desire 
them not to invade. 

Fxtr&s (B. C.).—We know of no mode of relieving a sitting-room from 
flies except opening the windows, driving them out by buffetings with a 
handkerchie#, and then closing the windows. 

DreEssinc Rappit Sxrns.—‘ W.” will be glad to be informed the best 
way to preserve the skins of White Rabbits to be used for fur trimming, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending September 13th. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER. = 
Dats. = Air. Earth. Wind. | Rain. 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft.| 2¢t. 
Wed... 7 | 29.429 | 99.886 | 58 | 44 58 57 26 
Thurs.. 8 | 29.662 | 29.490 | 67 | 46 59 | 57 +20 
Fri. 99.328 | 72 | 48 59 | 57 20 


Ss. 

Ww. 

Ww. 
Sat. i 29.541 70 | 34 62 56 Ww. 00 
Sun. .. 11 | 30.089 | 30.066 | 68 34 57 56 |; S. -00 
Mon... 12 | 30.083 | 29995 | 67 42 57 55 Ww. “00 
Tues... 13 | 29.892 | 29.752 | 59 53 58 56 S.W. | -24 
Mean.. | 29.792 | 29.651 | 65.86 | 4300/5857] 56.28! .. 0.90 


7.— Overcast; heavy rain; showery; clear, starlight. 

8.—Very fine; clear and very fine; rain at night. 

9.— Overcast, strong wind; cloudy; clear and fine. 
10.—Boisterous ; exceedingly boisterous ; clear and fine. 
11.—Very fine ; fine, bright sunshine ; clear. 
12.—Very fine; cloudy but fine; clear and fine, 
13.—Fine, but overcast; rain; fine and clear. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—SeEpremBer 14. 


ConTrnvots heavy supplies of goods prevent any better prices from 
being obtained, and we find large consignments of French fruit coming 
to hand that, but for the war, would have found their way to Paris, all tend- 
ing to glut the market. Pears now comprise Marie Lonise, Louise Bonne, 
Bon Chrétien, and Beurré d’Amanlis. The best varieties of Apples are 
Ribston Pippin, Downton Pippin, Ingestrie, and Kerry Pippin. Regents 
Potatoes, 99s. to 110s. per ton; Kidneys, 110s. to 12@s. per ton. 


FRUIT. 
8,d. s. d{ s. d. 8s. d 
1 0 to2 0 | Mulberries............ - 0 Otov Oo 
00 O O| Nectarines. ap a One, 
0 6 O O| Oranges.... 00 14 0 
0 6 1 O| Peaches ....... 10 so 
2 0 4 O} Pears,kitchen. 00.660 
00 0 0|__ dessert. LG OPES nO, 
0 6 1 O| Pine Apples 3.0 50 
ONO iget ro sry 
IS 6VE2 00 00 
00 60 00 6 @0 
2 0 5 O| Strawberries Pa 
0 0 16 0} Walnuts.. lo 0 16 0 
10 ¢ 01 dO..ceccecceeeee 100 10 2 G 
VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes .......... d0z. to Leeks ......0e..+. bunch to 
Asparagus ... 2 100 -.-. dOZ. 
pottle 


Beans, Kidney ..3 sieve. 


Broad........ bushel Mustard & Cress..pnunnet 
Beet, Red. --d0z. Onions bushel 
Broccoli.. Pickling. + quart 
Brussels S Parsley... . + Bieve 
Cabbage Parsnips doz. 
Capsicum 
Carrots. 

Cauliflow 


eceooocseocooconsmoococoscooom 
PORNO SOCOCOCHRHOOBOROWHONM 
SRBOMSSCSCSCSCSHSOHONOOmE 
WOM WODSCSCOMNOHOOMORWOM 
SEomeossooooooHngooooon 


WODOWNWOWMNOHHOONOKOOR 
SODRODSORMOMOMODDDOOOSD050® 
NOSCCOPRHANWROHWOONWORNDO® 


Celery.. 
Celeworts..doz. bunches Rhubarb.. .--. bundle 
Cucumbers ........ each Savoys.-.. «.-- dOZ. 
pickling ..doz. Sea-kale . basket 
Endive.... .. doz. Shallots pecoacon Ns 
Fennel bunch Spinach .. -.-- bushel 
Garlic eee ID. Tomatoes wee. doz. 
Herbs..... bunch Turnips ........- . bunch 
Horseradish .... bundle Vegetable Marrows..doz. 


POULTRY MARKET.—SEpTEemMBER 14. 
THE only alteration we have to note is the beginning of the regular 
season for Partridges. If the hatch was satisfactory. there has been 
great mortality. We find a dozen old for one young. Trade is dull for 


everything. 


8. d. 3. d. s.d. gs.d 
Large Fowls.. 2 6te 8 0 | Pigeons ee O 8to0 9 
Smaller ditto 20 2 6 | Rabbits.... -14 15 
Chickens .. 19 2 0 | Wild ditto ace (9) 0 10 
Ducks . 20 2 6) Hares .... 2080 08 
Geese ....- 6 0 6 6 | Partridges coc Lp 4 elo 
TurkeyS scscccseeee. 0 0 @ O! Grouse........cc000e 2 6 8S @ 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average Tempera-| Rainin/ gan Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 

Retr Bron SEPTEMBER 22—28, 1870. ture near London. |4, ast ay Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. After tit 

Day. |Night.| Mean-| Days. wah - h.|m. bh. m. bh. | Days, | m. 8. 

22 | TH | Length of night 11h, 48m. 66.4 | 44.7 | 55.6 21 46af5 | 58 af5 | 40 afl | llafd5 27 7 18 | 265 

23 F 66.3 | 45.7 | 55.9 22 48 5|56 5 |56 2)88 5 28 7 389 | 266 

24 Ss 66.1 | 48.5 | 54.8 19 49 5) 54 5/19 4| 8 6 29 8-0 | 267 

25 | Sun | 15 SunpAy AFTER TRINITY. 65.8 | 43.1 | 54.4 21 bl 5) 52 5/42 5/27 .6 ) 8 20 | 268 

26 M 65.7 | 43.8 | 54.7 21 58h er 50e Sse 7\49 6 1 8 40 | 269 

27 Tu 65.3 | 44.6 | 55.0 24 55 0656 | 470 «55 81 8/15 7 2 9 0] 270 

23°) W 65.1 | 44.0 | 54.5 22 56-5 | 45 5 )55 9/42 7 3 9 20] 271 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three 
temperature 44.2°, 
1.68 inch. 


THE GREENHOUSE OF ONE HAVING A 
SMALL INCOME.—No. 1. 


HOUGH my income is rather limited (not 
over £100 per annum), it was my good for- 
tune about four years ago to become the 
possessor of a small span-roofed greenhouse, 
and I wish to tell the readers of this Journal 
how I stocked it with plants, and how I grew 
them. At that time I was not a reader of 
this nor of any other horticultural paper, 
and hence did not know of the existence of 
Editors who would answer any question you 
proposed to them in regard to stocking a greenhouse. But 
supposing I had known of their existence, and supposing 
they had given me such a list of greenhouse plants as 
they have given to other inquirers, I would have had to 
say, after consulting the priced catalogue of greenhouse 
plants which I kept constantly near me, “I cannot afford 
to purchase them, and hence must content myself with an 
empty greenhouse.” But I quite meant to stock it, and 
hence resolved on availing myself of the resources I had 
at command. 

Well, I had a few Heliotropes, Verbenas, Fuchsias, and 
Pelargoniums growing in a frame, and these I transferred 
to my greenhouse, intending some day to supersede them 
with plants which rejoiced in much longer names; but I 
have never done so, and never mean to do so. I admit 
that I have added a few plants whose names were as long 
as their price, but with one exception, to be afterwards 
noted, they have never come to occupy such a prominent 
place in my collection as their old-fashioned brethren. 

In enumerating my original collection of plants I made 
mention first of all of Heliotropes. If I recollect rightly, 
the first plant to grace the stage of my greenhouse was a 
Heliotrope, and while I have a greenhouse I shall always 
give a prominent place to this, my favourite flower. Since 
Ihave had a greenhouse it has been to me a source of 
considerable pleasure to visit other greenhouses and com- 
pare notes, and I have often been surprised to find how 
very few people grow the Heliotrope. Indeed, with the 
exception of my own and a few other greenhouses in the 
neighbourhood, I have never seen Heliotropes grown to 
such a state of perfection as they are capable of. The 
plants which I grew and flowered in my greenhouse this 
year were three years of age. They were 5 feet in height, 
were grown in the form of a pyramid, and were clothed 
from top to bottom with handsome dark green foliage and 
fine trusses of lilac flowers, contrasting beautifully with 
their gayer neighbours the Fuchsias and Pelargoniums. 
The only difficulty which I have experienced in growing 
old plants of the Heliotrope was to get them to break 
freely in the spring, but I have no longer any difficulty 
in this direction. 

The manner in which I grow them is as follows :—In the 
Spring I select several of the strongest autumn-struck cut- 
tings, and pot them off in rich soil, giving them the benefit 
of the bottom heat of any frame which I may have in 
Operation. Ina few days they commence to grow vigorously, 
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years, the average day temperature of the week is 65.8°, and its night 


Tho greatest heat was 82°, on the 25th, 1832; and the lowest cold 23°, on the 28th, 1836. The greatest fall of rain was 


after which I carefully stake up the main stem, and pinch 
in the lateral branches. In a month they are ready to be 
repotted. I then give them a 6 ora 7-inch pot, and soil 
consisting of three parts rich turfy loam and one part good 
rotten manure, with the addition of a little silver sand, 
and replunge them. When they have again begun to grow 
I take them to the greenhouse, and give them the place 
which they are to occupy during the summer, taking care 
never to let them suffer from want of water, for I know no 
plants which suffer more owing to neglect in this direction. 
If they are carefully attended to and nourished with fre- 
quent applications of weak liquid manure, they will grow 
and bloom abundantly during the summer and up to the 
end of August. At that time I take them out of the green- 
house, and lay the pots on their broadside, withholding water 
from them. A week or ten days will suffice to ripen the 
wood and strip the leaves off them, after which I replace 
them in the greenhouse, taking out the old stake and re- 
placing it with a longer and stronger one, to which I tie 
the main stem as well as the lateral branches. And herein 
lies the secret of successful growth—I used to cut off the 
laterals, and treat the plants as Fuchsias, but they would 
not break so freely as 1 could wish, and hence in several 
places the bare brown stem was conspicuous, detracting 
from the beauty of the plant; but since I began to tie 
‘up the laterals close to the main stem all difficulty has 
vanished, for the laterals break quite freely. 

By the end of September the plants begin to throw out 
side shoots, which will increase to an inch in length before 
the growth is suspended. All that they require during 
the winter is a little water occasionally, and to be kept 
free from frost. In March give them quite a liberal. shift. 
Let the pots be at least 10 inches in diameter, and the 
soil as formerly recommended, with the addition of half a 
handful of dissolved bones above the drainage of the pot. 
It is not easy to reproduce the fine dark shade of green in 
the foliage of plants grown in-doors which you will find in 
plants grown out of doors in rich soil. But the bones, with 
the rich soil, abundance of pot-room, and liberal supplies of 
liquid manure will work wonders. 

Another point to be attended to is the regular pinching- 
in of the side shoots until you have succeeded in making 
compact bushy plants, after which they may be allowed 
to flower. 

I hardly know anything finer than a well-grown Helio- 
trope. What a delicious odour the flower emits, and how 
finely it contrasts with other plants! In my greenhouse 
this year I had four plants of the dimensions formerly 
described, two of these being Reine d’Hiver, and the other 
two Miss Nightingale. Reine d’Hiver is a very fine Helio- 
trope either for greenhouse culture or for outside decoration. 
In colour its flower is of a rich violet with a yellow centre, 
and the plant is a most abundant flowerer. It is far 
superior to the old peruvianum and Voltaireanum. There 
may be finer varieties in cultivation now. Indeed, in your 
answers to correspondents, you speak of a Beauty of the 
Boudoir as being the best in cultivation ; and really, if it 
is much finer than my favourite, I should like to make its 
acquaintance. However, no one need be in difficulties in 
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regard to acquiring a stock of Heliotropes. I see from some of 
the catalogues that half a dozen cuttings of the best varieties 
will be sent for a dozen stamps, and half a dozen is a large- 
enough stock for any greenhouse. I am satisfied that to inex- 
perienced amateurs, such as I am, a shilling’s worth of Helio- 
tropes will afford as much pleasure as a pound’s worth of plants 
of a rarer kind; not that I mean to disparage the latter, but 
when cuttings of Heliotropes and other plants are to be obtained 
at such a cheap rate, no one need be at a loss in regard to 
stocking a greenhouse. 

It will be at once apparent that I am writing for the encou- 
yagement of amateurs as poor as myself, but who do not happen 
to have as much experience—not that I have much. Indeed, 
I am not without my fears that your learned readers may be 
shocked by some things which appear in my paper. I can 
only say, 1am not learned, but am learning, and hope some 
day to be able to entertain a more highly educated class of your 
readers than I am addressing at present.—H. 8. 


PLANTS FOR BASKETS AND VASES. 
(Concluded from page 198.) 

Tropmotums.—After trying a great number of varieties, in- 
cluding a fair proportion of seedlings, I am sorry I cannot give 
them such a good character as I should like. That they flower 
abundantly cannot be denied, and even the varieties whose prin- 
cipal fault when grown in the open ground is the great length 
of their leafstalks hiding or concealing so much of the flower, 
are not objectionable in the vase; but the trailing Tropezolums 
never seem to me to beat home in such a place; the long 
dangling shoots are few in number, and hang in anything buta 
graceful manner, struggling to move up and catch hold of some- 
thing for support, and every wind tosses them about in a 
manner that soon renders them the reverse of beautiful. The 
place for a trailing Tropzolum is where it can cling to some- 
thing for support, and ramble over roots or amongst branches, 
instead of hanging in mid air. The dwarfer varieties, however, 
are more at home in vases; they flower, perhaps, more abund- 
antly than when in the open ground, and the’ habit is all that 
can be desired. Perhaps a few short branching sticks put in 
amongst them may help to secure them against high winds 
where much exposed, for they are not very strong at the neck, 
but in general their compact growth renders them easily 
managed, and nothing can exceed their abundant blooming. 
The yellow varieties, perhaps, exceed the scarlet in this respect, 
and certainly they are more useful, as yellow-flowered vase 
plants are the less plentiful; but there are some dark-coloured 
varieties as well, and many intermediate shades. A good white 
Tropzolum would be valuable; perhaps there may be one, but 
I have not seen it. 

CUPHEA PLATYCENTRA.—Differing widely from the above igs 
this plant, which I would not recommend as a competitor to 
the Geranium in every place, but where there is a vase in a 
shady situation it comes in very well; it is also good late in 
the season, flowering during the autumn until a nipping frost 
cuts it off, but rain does not seem to injure it. Its spreading 
habit renders it suitable for occupying a vase by itself with- 
out the accompaniment of other plants, but I have known a 
white-flowered Ivy-leaved Geranium look well when employed 
as an edging to it, and the plant next mentioned is also well 
suited for the same purpose. 

ARCTOTIS REPENS.—This has never become so popular for 
bedding as it deserves to be, but as an edging to other plants 
in a vase or basket it is valuable. Its beautifully frosted stems 
and foliage differ widely from those of ordinary pendent plants ; 
indeed, its growth shows but little indication of hanging, as it 
extends horizontally from the edge of the vase, forming a sort 
of frame or guard to the centre, in the same manner as the 
guard petals of the Anemone or Hollyhock. Without pruning 
or training it gives a star-like outline to the vase, setting off 
to advantage a cluster of scarlet or other dark-flowered Gera- 
niums. It may be used with advantage as an edging to most 
plants having green or dark-coloured foliage. It is not hardy, 
although it will bear a considerable amount of cold. This 
Aretotis is easily propagated, for when lying on the ground 
every joint strikes root. As an edging, it requires but little 
trimming, excepting, perhaps, directing some of the wayward 
shoots, and picking off a few of tho old leaves in the centre of 
the plant, which have a tendency to become brown during the 
summer months. This, however, is not always the case, and 
in the present season there seems to be less browning than 


usual; indeed, I have never seen anything to complain of it 
as a vase plant on that account. 

Sepum Fazarra.—The sturdy habit of this plant, its glau- 
cous foliage, and its free-flowering character, entitle it to 
mention as a vase plant, and its value is further enhanced by 
its being perfectly hardy, plants in vases having survived the 
winter and grown well. For very small vases, where only one 
plant can be employed, I do not know anything better than 
this; and in a larger vase, if edged with some other plant, it 
is also of great service, as it never has an untidy appearance. 
It is astonishing how large a plant of this will grow and flower 
in a small vase, requiring no support nor attention of any kind 
save watering; but even if this be neglected, the plant seems to 
bear neglect better than many of its class. The flowers are 
also numerous, and, though not bright, are elegant. There 
are some other species of Sedum resembling this in outward 
form, but not so well adapted for the purpose, but I have never 
been able to make much of the dwarfer or horizontal-growing 
kinds. §. azoricum variegatum is not so satisfactory, neither 
is 8. Sieboldi variegatum, there not being sufficient clearness 
in the white colour of either; and S. Kempferi is likewise 
only an inferior kind, while S. glaucum is more ornamental in 
winter, its extreme dwarfness rendering it only useful for cover- 
ing the ground. Other species are only suited for the same 
purpose. 

PorruLacas.—Bright, gay, and varied toa degree not equalled 
by any other plant, these highly-ornamental annuals are, 
nevertheless, somewhat capricious. In 1868 I had some very 
good examples in vases of very limited size, but they were very 
small both last year and in some previous seasons, and I can 
therefore only give them a qualified recommendation. For 
very small vases, however, they may be tried, and may do well, 
requiring no attention after planting beyond watering at times, 
and picking the dead flowers off to prevent the plant exhausting 
itself with seeding. The extreme brightness of the colours of 
the flowers cannot well be matched in anything else, and when 
at their best the Portulacas are everyone’s favourites. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS.—A small-leaved species named, I be- 
lieve, insigne, has often been used here as an edging to plants 
of more robust growth. It is a compact-growing and elegant 
plant, with abundance of starry flowers of the richest magenta 
colour. It is nearly hardy, not unfrequently withstanding the 
winter even in an exposed vase. Other Mesembryanthemums 
of more robust growth may be tried, but I have not found any 
equal to insigne for general usefulness. 

CENTAUREA GYMNocARPA.—The fine habit and form of this 
render it suitable for planting as a centre, to be surrounded by 
some other plant of a darker colour; but it requires somewhat 
more nourishment than the majority of vase plants. It is 
superior to C. candidissima for general effect, nevertheless I 
would not recommend it excepting where variety is wanted. 

Trestne Herestiz is late in coming into fine condition, un- 
less good plants are put in at first, but with liberal treatment 
and a favourable autumn it is often very effective. It stands 
the wind better than the Coleus, and is a good autumn plant, 
perhaps the best in its way. 

EcHEVERIA METALLICA and other. species are better fitted for 
a sheltered corner or small formal bed than for vases, where 
E. secunda is held in great esteem. I have seen a rather good 
effect produced by planting a number of small or middle-sized 
plants of E. metallica around the edge of a vase, with a large 
centre plant of another species, I believe an Aloe; but 1am 
not an admirer of such plants in general, and hardly think the 
vase a suitable place for them. 

Having now run through most of the subjects usually planted 
out for summer effect, I come now to hardy plants, which may 
be used either for winter display, or to occupy a permanent 
position. For the latter purpose some variegated Ivies are 
useful, and a good-sized vase with a Fuchsia in the centre and 
Ivies hanging round the outside is by no means a bad arrange- 
ment, for though the Fuchsia may die down in winter, the vase 
will still be furnished, and the Fuchsia spring up again in sum- 
mer. The Japanese Euonymuses may also be employed in the 
same way, and there is certainly less likelihood of their run- 
ning into the green state when they are so treated. Much has 
been said of the value of Vinca elegantissima for this purpose, 
but it is not without its drawback, as the shoots, by dying off 
in winter, necessitate a new growth, which, by first rising up- 
wards, does not acquire a pendent character until the summer 
is far advanced, especially if the plants are cramped for room, 
and, perhaps, imperfectly supplied with water; nevertheless, 
I think the variegated Vinca will have to rank high as a winter 
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or continuous vase plant, as its graceful habit, when the plant | following had an abundant crop about the size of marbles to 


is really good, cannot well be improved upon. 

Of plants which may be temporarily placed in such a posi- 
tion for the winter, the most effective we have is Helleborus 
fcetidus, 2 Palm-like plant with dark green foliage. It flowers 
in midwinter or very early in spring, and has well-shaped pale 
green blooms, the contrast of the two hues being very effective. 
The plant is easy of transplantation, its numerous fibrous 
roots allowing of its removal almost without injury, and it is 
amongst the hardiest of the hardy. Some of the Sempervi- 
vums are also suitable for outer edgings, but I have only used 
S. californicum and §. globiferum, these and Sedum glaucum 
being sufficient, in general, as dwarf plants, for it is not unusual 
to plant bulbs and early spring-flowering plants in such places. 
Among the latter the whole family of Primula affords great 
diversity, as well asx the variegated and plain-leaved Arabis 
albida ; in fact, this class of plants may be extended to any 
length, for in a large vase or basket evergreen shrubs of more 
kinds than one may be so employed, as well as the hardy early- 
flowering plants. 

I now come to plants not fitted for vase work in summer, 
and as the negative here is as important as the affirmative, I 
believe the following may be considered as unsuitable, although 
they rank amongst the greatest ornaments of the garden at the 
time they are in bloom. Calceolarias, Verbenas, and Agera- 
tums all require more support than they can obtain in a vase, 
and the same may be said of Lobelias, Salvias, Nierembergias, 
and some other plants of strong growth, as Pentstemons, most 
of the Fuchsias, and Petunias, excepting where they have 
plenty of room. Few annuals do well, excepting dwarf French 
Marigolds, but I have sometimes been successful with several 
of the summer annual creepers, as Lophospermum, Maurandya, 
and the Canary plant; but generally they present an immense 
hump just over the collar of the plant, and the shoots seem 
rather inclined to plait themselves into a sort of thong rather 
than to spread out in a graceful manner, like the Ivy-leaved 
Geranium; consequently I now rarely use them, but it is 
possible some of the newer annuals may be better adapted for 
the purpose. Only such, however, as are capable of thriving 
on a limited supply of food are admissible. 

The list of vase and basket plants which I have given is far 
from complete, and I shall be glad if others will supplement it 
with the names of plants which they have found suitable.— 
J. Ropson. 

P.S.—In page 197, second column, ninth line, for ‘lawn 
drain” read ‘sewer drain.”’—J. R. 


THE NEW GRAPES. 


Some time ago a correspondent of ‘our Journal” com- 
plained of his being unsuccessful in making plants from eyes 
of the White Lady Downe’s Grape. I wrote to Mr. Methven, 
who kindly supplied me with some eyes, and every eye became 
a plant. This variety is late in starting, as stated by Mr. 
Thomson and Mr. Methven, but good in constitution, and in 
all respects equal to that good Vine, the Black Lady Downe’s. 
I recommend all to try it. No bottom heat was used, I never 
aokempley it, as more fruitful hardy plants are obtained with- 
out it. 

Madresfield Court is excellent in constitution, as free as 
Frankenthal—in my estimation the best of all the Hamburghs. 
This is growing strongly and well out of doors against a wooden 
fence with a south aspect, and on this stock I graft my Vines 
grown under glass. I offer Mr. Cox, the raiser, my thanks. I 
think very highly of this Grape. 

Golden Champion is equally satisfactory, and succeeds per- 
fectly in a house without fire heat. Of my grafted Vines fruit- 
ing I cannot yet speak. This has been stated to be the largest 
white Grape; it is a noble fruit, but not so large as Canon 
Hall Muscat. 

Of Mrs. Pince, the grafted plants still maintain the first 
place; this I recommend. 

Royal Black, Perpetual Grape, or Royal Ascot is very free ; the 
smallest eyes soon make good plants suitable for pot Vines. I 
have large plants variously grafted ; of them anon. In January 
last a brother amateur sent me some good eyes. I was very 
successful in rooting them, growing them on in the same way 
as softwooded plants for flowering, and stopping them. Al- 
though this seemed a ‘‘ very fast’ proceeding, I also read ina 
catalogue now before me that ‘on the 28th of May, 1868, a 
house was planted with small canes raised from eyes since the 
February of the same year (é.c., 1868), which in the October 


ripen during the winter months.” Ihave many plants of this 
Vine, and if it be possible for it to perform in such a manner, 
it will be the best of all Vines for thousands of small Grape- 
growers, and the raiser deserves public thanks. With me 
the laterals have not given any fruit, and the plants seem 
likely only to break at the upper three or four buds of the 
rods. I send some leaves and three of the laterals for the in- 
spection of the Editors, to show the health and vigour of the 
Vines, and I shall be glad of information as to growing the 
Royal Ascot in this manner, as so far, with me at least, it is a 
failure. I shall, however, try again and again if any hopes of 
success appear, and report progress.—R. M. W., Fir View, near 
Sheffield. 


BEDDING GERANIUMS. 


As mentioned recently in your columns, this has been an ex- 
ceptional season for bedding plants, but I send a few notes which 
may be of interest to some of your readers, having seen all the 
best new and old varieties of Geraniums bedded out and grown 
as pot plants. I would certainly advise your correspondent 
Mr. Peach to give them a trial. 

First I will notice the scarlet zonal Jean Sisley, which will 
surely become the favourite. It stands the weather better than 
Vesuvius, has a finer-shaped flower with a large, conspicuous 
white eye, and in brilliancy of colour excels all other Gera- 
niums that I have seen either as a bedding or a pot plant. 

Next I will speak of the Stella class. Géant des Batailles is 
the most abundant bloomer I ever saw, being a great improve- 
ment on Vesta, Bayard, Waltham Seedling, and many others 
of this class. The colour is more intense, and the plant never 
exceeds about 8 inches in height. Charlie Casbon is an im- 
provement on Lady Constance Grosvenor, Cybister, and many 
others; it is a most profuse bloomer, produces fine trusses, is 
very dwarf, and must take the place of the above. 

Of semi or Hybrid Nosegays Claude Lorraine is an improve- 
ment on Dr. Hogg, for its colour is splendid; the plant is of 
a fine habit of growth, and the flower of a nice shape; it is the 
first nearly purple Geranium sent out. Docteur Muret has 
orange-scarlet blooms of immense size, and is a very fire 
grower. Everyone ought to grow it as a bedding or a pot plant 
on account of the large size of its blooms. 

There has been of late a great stride in the Christine class, 
Beauty of Lee being a first-rate bedder, also a good pot plant ; 
it is of the most intense bright scarlet pink, a good grower, and 
the best for large beds. Having seen Magenta Christine, Ad- 
vancer, Mrs. C. Custons, and Beauté de Suresnes growing side 
by side, I find Magenta Christine is the best bloomer; the 
trusses are smaller, but very abundantly produced. For small 
beds this isa gem. Advancer stands next; itis a self-coloured 
flower, and good for general bedding purposes. There is a 
variety not yet sent out called Master Christine, which will no 
doubt eclipse all in this section, and will therefore take their 
place, being the most abundant bloomer and the richest in 
colour of any. I have seen this in all stages of growth, likewise 
at the South Kensington Exhibition, where it was awarded a 
first-class certificate, and was admired by everyone who saw it. 

I will now notice the white section. Having seen Purity, 
White Perfection, Madame Martha Vincent, White Wonder, 
and Turner’s Bride, I find the last the best, it being a fair 
bedder and a good pot plant. The flowers are large and cir- 
cular, with broad overlapping petals, and far superior to any of 
the Madame Vaucher class. 

Before closing these few notes I will refer to bedding Tri- 
colors. It has been a most trying season for this class, a great 
many losing their colour and foliage. Lady Cullum and Flo 
rence certainly retain their colour the best; the latter is the 
better of the two. 

Of the Golden Bronze bedding varieties which are now 
acquiring a fine colour I may mention Plutus, Sybil, Rey. Mr. 
Radclyffe, Kentish Hero, and Crown Prince. The last-named 
takes the lead for every purpose, its colour being amongst the 
most intense; yet it stands the sun admirably, always retaining 
its splendid zone, and is in every way distinct from the older 
varieties. 

Of the plain yellow-leaved section I have taken much notice 
of Creed’s Seedling, which is 2 most profuse bloomer, producing 
a number of scarlet blooms long and continuously, and the 
plant rarely exceeds about 8 inches in height. It makes a 
splendid bed. Of Yellow Boy, Golden Beauty, Star of Gold, 
Golden Emperor, Golden Queen, Yellow Sovereign, Little Golden 
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Christine, and Yellow Christine, the first three are decidedly 
the best, retaining their colour better than any of the others 
this hot season. I feel fully convinced, had all your Geranium 
correspondents had the opportunity of seeing the best varieties 
side by side, that they would have endorsed my opinion.—J. F, 


POTATO CULTURE—ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 


I Have this season tried allowing only one shoot on each seed 
Potato to grow, and as you solicit your readers to give the 
results of their experiments the following is at your service. 

I planted a small piece-of ground with Rivers’s Ash-leaved 
Kidney. Each row consisted of an equal number of sets 9 inches 
apart. One row I took under my own especial care, the re- 
mainder were planted by my gardener. My sets were planted 
in a box of pure leaf mould and placed in the greenhouse; as 
soon as they broke through the surface they were planted care- 
inlly in the ridge allotted to them. 

The whole were planted in ridges, and each set was put in 
9 inches deep ; in the hollows were subsequently planted rows 
of Brussels Sprouis. 

The haulm of the general crop died down a fuil fortnight 
before my single row showed any symptom of decay, so that 
the latter commenced growth earlier and continued it longer 
than those treated in the ordinary way. The result was that a 
selected row of the latter yielded 74 lbs. of Potatoes, whereas 
my row, taken up three weeks afterwards, produced 12 lbs, of 
yery much finer tubers. It was a fair trial in every respect. 

Many of your correspondents have been lately writing upon 
Strawberries, and at page 180 Mr. W. Hudson, of Chase Cliffe, 
gave his useful experiences on the best sorts to grow on light 
soils, but neither he nor any of your correspondents ever men- 
tion the Alpine Strawkerry. What can be the reason of this ? 
It appears to me that it ought to be in every garden. Two 
years ago I had a packet of seed in one of the collections sent 
out by the Royal Horticultural Society. Plants came up by 
hundreds, aud were planted out 6 inches apart. They yielded 
fruit in six months—say seven, I forget toa day. I had some 
very good dishes in the spring, two months before the general 
fruit came in. During the heat of summer the yield was 
scarcely worth collecting, but on the 10th of this month a large 
dish was picked, and they will go on until the end of October. 
They are a small fruit, it is true, and they have not the flavour 
of a British Queen, but broken up with sugar and a dash of 
claret they are delicious, and then Strawberries in September 
and October are not to be sneezed at. Again I ask why they 
ave not more cultivated. They will grow almost anywhere— 
under hedges, under Gooseberry bushes, and our neighbours 
the French scarcely have anything else—in fact, until the last 
few weeks positively nothing else; at least, if I am right in 
believing them to be the same as they call ‘‘ Tous les Mois.” I 
can detect no difference. They have a drawback—everything 
has—they throw out an infinity of runners, which take root 
easily, and without attention become matted together. Will 
any of your clever and able growers explain why this class of 
Strawberry is never spoken of or recommended ?—H. Watson, 
Old Charlton, Kent. 


DYMOND PEACH. 


* Tus history of this Peach issoon told. The late Mr. Veitch, 
of the Mount Radford Nurseries, Exeter (grandfather to the 
present Messrs. Veitch, of the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea), 
met with it in the garden of a gentleman named Dymond. 
Mr. Veitch saw the good quslities which it possessed, propa- 
gated it extensively, and called it the Dymond, and it is now 
widely distributed over the western counties under that name. 
I never heard Mr. Veitch mention it as a new variety; but if 
if was not new it was a sort he did not know, and from the 
many good qualities it possessed he strongly recommended it 
to all fruit-growers. It is very hardy, a great bearer, later than 
the Royal George, and differs from all that section in having 
large flowers. It resembles the Hemskerk by the very small, 
round, and smooth stone. It usually ripens in Devon from the 
middle to the end of September, but in late seasons will last 
into October. The leaves are deeply and doubly serrated.—A. 
McKetyzie, Torrington. 
(Thanks for the buds.—Eps.] 


Damsons.—When Mr. Crittenden’s crop of the present sea- 
son is all gathered I shall have something further to say on 


this fruit, and especially on the variety that bears his name. 
—J. Rosson. 


NOTES ON ROSES AND ROSE STOCKS. 


Tue Rose is my favourite, and I love her ‘‘ oh, how well!” 
I have now exactly four hundred plants, of which three hun- 
dred are Perpetuals, and I have had the greatest of pleasure 
from them this year. My soil is perfection for Roses—a good 
rich stiff loam. The hedges bristle with the Dog Rose, but 
yet, in spite of the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, give me the Manetti. 
I have many plants of the same varieties on both stocks; 
during the last two summers the result has been a long way 
in fayour of the Manetti. Both for size, colour, and health 
there has been no comparison; even Manettis planted last 
autumn haye beaten long-established Briars, especially Alfred 
Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, Fisher Holmes, Victor Verdier, and 
Dr. Jamin, They were failures on the Briars. Mildew’set in 
very early, but I soon subdued it on the Manetti; I was 
powerless on the Briar. May this not be one great cause— 
the long stem of the Briar is so acted upon by the sun that 
the nourishment cannot make its way to the head before it is 
dried up by the sun? In future I shall have nothing on the 
Briar but strong-growing Tea Roses. 

I have a plant of Unique planted out last May; it has now 
made a grand plant, and is flowering most abundantly. Marie 
Sisley refuses to open out of doors, but has done well in a pot 
in the conservatory. Let me recommend my brother amateurs 
if they want always to have a Rose in their garden from which 
to cut a lovely bloom, to invest in two or three plants of Archi- 
méde; with me it is beautiful. I see but little mention of 
Charles Margottin in the various letters on Roses; with me (in 
Somerset) it is grand.—Srirr Sor. 


NOTES FROM BELFAST. 


In the well-known and excellent Botanic Gardens at Belfast 
on the Sth and 9th inst., was held the first, we believe, of a 
series of great horticultural exhibitions after the style of the 
Regent’s Park and Manchester Shows, which have never failed 
to please. Horticultural exhibitions in Belfast are not new 
things; they have, however, never been particularly successful ; 
the late Show was, therefore, a bold attempt on the part of the 
Directors of the Botanic Gardens to resuscitate them, and to 
introduce the Belfast people to new pleasures by adopting a 
new style of arrangement in their exhibitions. The attempt, 
we are happy to state, was so far successful, reflecting con- 
siderable credit on.the very energetic Curator, Mr. J. F. John- 
ston, under whose management the whole was carried out. 

The grounds where the Show was held were exceedingly well 
laid out for the purpose, about S80 yards in length and 30 yards 
in breadth, the centre being somewhat hollowed and cut up 
into irregularly-shaped beds and mounds of grass, on which 
the plants were placed. This piece of ground had been pre- 
viously prepared, and was in good condition, greatly marred, 
however, by the use for the walks of ugly coal ashes, which 
contrasted badly with beautiful flowers. A huge canvas tent 
was erected, supported by a great wooden framework and four 
lines of exceedingly ugly rough Larch trees, which proved a 
great eyesore. The arrangement of the Show itself was in 
some respects faulty; the centre, which ought to have beer” 
the chief point, being particularly bare and destitute. 

Prizes to the amount of £200 were offered for competition, 
and very spirited in some cases was the contest. The display 
of Fuchsias was remarkably fine, far surpassing anything of 
the kind seen about London for years, those from Professor 
Yonghe and Mr. Hawkins being particularly fine. Zonal Pe- 
largoniums were likewise well displayed, also exotic Ferns, for 
which the Belfast people seem to have a particular regards 
Hardy Ferns were likewise shown in great numbers, and among 
them were many remarkably fine varieties. The Dahlias from 
Messrs. Dickson, of Newtownards, were about the largest and 
best finished flowers we have ever seen. Roses, for the season, 
were also well shown. There were, besides, some very good 
examples of stove plants, Ixoras, Bambusa Fortunei, Yueca 
yariegata, Sanchezia nobilis variegata, Cyanophyllum mag- 
nificam and Bowmanii, a very fine Croton yariegatum, and 
Anthurium magnificom. Vallota purpurea was particularly 
well shown. We only observed one ‘twee’ solitary Orchid, 
which even Mr. Anderson almost overlooked. Bouquets were 
well represented, showing better taste than is to be foundin 
many places. 
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Fruit was pretty well shown, the competition for the collec- 
tion between Mr. McLachlan and Mr. Mason being very close. 
Black Grapes were in pretty good order, and there were some 
good Museats. There appeared here with the exhibitors a 
slight inclination to prefer the bigcoarse Trebbiano to the 
smaller sorts. Peaches and Nectarines were wonderfully good. 
There were also some good Figs and Plums—Jefferson, Reine 
Claude de Bavay, Victoria, &c., being the principal sorts of the 
latter. Pine Apples were at a minimum, there being only one 
** one-pounder.”’ Several good dishes of Pears were shown, in- 
eluding fine examples of Jargonelle, the best of all summer Pears 
for the north. Apples were also well shown, a collection of 
about forty sorts coming from the gardens of Colonel Leslie, 
Glasslough. The Kerry Pippins in several instances were par- 
ticularly fine, and this is a truly Irish Apple. 

Vegetables were also well displayed. Parsnips were parti- 
cularly fine, yellow Turnips and Celery very excellent, and 
there was a fine lot of Potatoes, consisting of Berkshire Kid- 
ney, Paterson’s Victoria, Paterson’s Blue, Fortyfold, and a 
good-looking sort called Crofiill’s. Mr. Meredith, of Garston, 
exhibited a small box of very fine black Grapes. These were 
exceedingly meritorious, but very badly shown. Mr. Fowler, 
of Castle Kennedy, had a very large bunch of Syrian Grapes, 
weighing over 15 lbs. ‘This, although large, was in no re- 
spect captivating.| 

The Judges on this occasion were all men of sterling ability 
—for the plants, Dr. Moore, Glasuevin; Mr. P. Robertson, 
Edinburgh ; and Mr. Anderson, Meadow Bank: for fruit, &c., 
Mr. Stevens, Trentham; Mr. Meredith, Garston; and Mr. 
Fowler, Castle Kennedy. It showed a praiseworthy desire on 
the part of the Directors to secure such high talent, and so far 
So good; but why should they have exerted themselves so little 
afterwards, the whole burden of the duties appearing to be 
shelved on the Curator, Mr. Johnston, who acted as Assistant 
Secretary ? 

We are pleased to state that financially the Exhibition has 
proved successful, being visited on the first day by all the lite 
of the wealthy and thriving city of Belfast. 


THE CHILWELL NURSERIES. 


Tue extensive nurseries of Mr. J. R. Pearson, of Chilwell, 
near Nottingham, from the variety of interesting objects which 
they contain, possess many attractions both for the florist and 
pomologist ; for there the culture and preparation for sale of 
the most useful varieties of fruits and flowers, as well as a host 
of other things, are carried on with such energy and skill, and 
such painstaking attention to minor details, as are not only 
most praiseworthy of themselves but highly advantageous to 
the purchaser. 

One of the most attractive features of Chilwell this antumn 
is the bedding Pelargoniums, or Geraniums as they are com- 
monly called, and to these, therefore, I purpose first of all to 
draw the attention of your readers. For some years past Mr. 
Pearson has devoted much time and money on the work of 
raising seedling Pelargoniums, impregnating most of the flowers 
with his own hands, and flowering about five thousand seed- 
lings every year in his trial grounds. From this large number 
he has selected those which have appeared sufficiently meri- 
torious to be subjected in following seasons to the severe test 
of a comparison with the best varieties in cultivation, with 
which they are planted side-by side; and so he has gone on 
selecting and discarding with a keen eye to the development of 
all the most important points of excellence in this class of 
plants, till at length a collection has been formed of proyed 
kinds of such sterling merit, and which are so decidedly supe- 
rior to almost all the best established sorts, that lam confident 
they must command universal acceptance at the hands of true 
lovers of the flower garden. Nor does it appear that Mr. Pear- 
son intends to rest content even with his present splendid 
success, for a view of his trial garden this autumn fairly be- 
wilders one, and it was not till I sawin full bloom the thou- 
sands of magnificent seedlings which are there that I could 
realise the immense amount of labour which selection implies. 

That Mr. Pearson sets his standard of excellence very high 
may be easily inferred from the fact that out of all the hosts of 
seedlings which haye passed under his critical eye the collection 
of named varieties cfiered to the public does not much exceed 
two dozen in all. Of these I may select Bayard as one of which 
something is already known ; this is a sterling variety in every 
respect, with an abundance of large trusses of rich crimson 


flowers, and with a free yet compact habit of growth, Brighter 
in colour than Bayard, and with a profusion of magnificent 
flower trusses, is Douglas Pearson; in its habit of growth it is 
everything that one could wish, and I have no hesitation in 
naming it as the most magnificent bedding Pelargonium I have 
ever seen. Arthur Pearson is another useful introduction in 
the way of Amy Hogg, but surpassing it in every respect, espe- 
cially in its brighter colour and larger petals. Then comes 
Othello, of a deep rich crimson, equally fine in growth and 
flower; this will, I think, prove a splendid variety for massing, 
its dark complexion being far more likely to be admired by the 
ladies than was that of Shakspeare’s hero. William Thomson, 
of a deep shade of scarlet, is also a kind that will be highly 
valued ; it forms a close compact mass, and is peculiar from 
its very neat and erect habit of growth. Milton, too, is another 
fine variety, excellent in every respect, and of a peculiar and 
distinct shade of colour, which may be described as a cherry 
red. Another, named Duke of Devonshire, with rosy red 
flowers, is a splendid variety, with a profusion of such huge 
trusses that I was tempted to measure one, which proved to be 
fully 5 inches in diameter; it has a compact and erect habit of 
growth. Mrs. Mellows has very dark rich crimson flowers, and 
the trusses are very large and well-shaped. An important 
peculiarity of the Chilwell seedlings is the duration of the 
flowers, for I noticed that in almost all the fully expanded 
trusses the flowers which opened first still remained intact. 

Of other varieties of the Nozegay tribe Alfred Pearson de- 
serves mention, its stout-petaled flowers of fine form and of 
an attractive shade of rose are freely produced in fina compact 
trusses. Lawrence Heywood is also a promising kind, having 
a fine spreading habit, with its flowers of a deep shade of 
cherry with a dash of magenta. Thomas Speed, another of 
this shade of colour, but quite distinct, has very large flowers, 
but it appeared to be hardly compact enough in the truss; yet 
its free growth, and the bold and striking appearance which a 
mass of it produces, are qualities very much in its flavour. Nor 
must I omit to mention another, named Mrs. Henderson, of a 
peculiar shade of colour, which may be called violet crimson ; 
it has flowers of fine form, and is a promising variety. All 
the foregoing kinds belong to the Nosegay section. Three 
other varieties of broad-petaled scarlets were very fine; these 
were E. J. Lowe, a splendid sort, having very large flowers of 
fine form, William Hill, and Rev. John Woolley. 

Among the Golden Tricolors Edith Pearson, from its dense, 
compact habit of growth, and the brilliant markings of its very 
flat circular foliager will prove a useful introduction both for 
pot culture and beds. Another of this section, named William 
Sandys, is the most vigorous Golden Tricolor I have met with ; 
many of its young shoots were 9 inches long. It is also pecu- 
liar from the yery deep green centre of its foliage, in which 
the yellow and crimson colours are well developed. So striking 
was its effect, that a mass of Sophia Dumaresque growing near 
it made a very poor display. Mrs. Edge is also a pleasing 
variety, from its pretty compact growth and well-formed foliage. 
My last selection from this group is Monsieur Durand, and a 
very handsome dashing fellow he is too, decked out after the 
latest fashion in the brightest possible crimson, yellow, and 
green, and with a freshness of appearance that at once attracts 
one. 

I come now to another distinct variety, named Pearl, a white 
variegated sort, having a dark zone on its foliage, but with a 
very broad pure white leaf-margin, having flowers of a pleasing 
shade of pink; itis just one of those rare gems among varie- 
gated plants in which the colours of foliage and blossom con- 
tribute to each other’s beauty, in this instance producing such 
a chaste efiect that it must become a general favourite; and I 
was not surprised to hear Mr. Pearson say that he was afraid 
he should be unable to propagate a sufficient stock of it to 
supply the requirements of his customers. Another silver- 
variegated kind with which I was much pleased, but which was 
not raised by Mr. Pearson, was Miss Kingsbury. Its flowers 
are of such a soft shade of rosy scarlet, that in certain posi- 
tions they might be retained with advantage; but this kind, 
from its dense growth and fine broad silver leaf-margin, is 
peculiarly adapted for producing a fine effect by the; beauty of 
its foliage alone. 

The select Pelargoniums which I haye thus described are all 
varieties of sterling merit, and they are certainly a great ad- 
vance upon most of our best-known and most popular bedders. 
To prove the merits of his own kinds thoroughly, Mr. Pearson 
has introduced beds of such well-known kinds as Stella, Lady 
Constance Grosvenor, Blue Bell, and others, and I;was amused 
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to see the poor appearance which even Stella presented along- 
side the Chilwell varieties. Ido not doubt if Mr. Beaton had 
lived to see varieties so greatly surpassing his own pet sort, 
he would have been among the first to accord them his hearty 
admiration. Although planted near the best kinds which I 
have named, yet a bed of Violet Hill was as effective here as 
elsewhere, and this, to my mind, tends more than anything 
else that has been said in its favour to stamp it as a first-class 
bedder. 

All these Pelargoniums were planted on the lawn near Mr. 
Pearson’s residence, each kind filling a circular bed of sufficient 
size to give a good mass of colour, so that one was able to 
judge very fairly of their merits and fitness for the flower 
garden. These beds were not all together, but were dispersed 
among the fine masses of Rhododendrons and beautiful speci- 
men Conifers which are the permanent occupants of this 
pleasant lawn, and they have grown into beauty under the 
hands of the present owner during the past twenty years. A 
fine Wellingtonia is about 30 feet high, and in perfect health 
and yigour. Mr. Pearson attributes this principally to the bed 
of very deep rich soil in which it is planted, and it is his opinion 
that the chief cause of decay in so many fine young Welling- 
tonias is because a suitable provision is not first of all made 
for the perpendicular or tap roots which force their way so 
deeply into the soil, and as this tree depends very much upon 
such roots for its sustenance, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that a shallow soil would quickly become exhausted. This is 
worthy of attention, for it would be a fallacy to suppose that 

‘ those huge trees still flourishing in the primeval forests of 
America ever attained their gigantic proportions by the aid of 

» mere surface roots; and, therefore, if succeeding generations 
in our own land are to see our native timber trees dwarfed by 

‘mighty Wellingtonias, too much attention cannot be given to 
the selection of the best situation and careful preparation of 
the soil. The plant to which I allude above was, when planted 
in its present position in 1860, only 1 foot high. 

Another point in the culture of Conifers on which Mr. 
Pearson lays great stress, is the planting of the trees in their 
permanent stations when quite young, as he is able to demon- 
strate that small healthy young trees not only acquire the 
handsomest proportions, but by their more vigorous growth 

“they goon beat those large specimens whieh have been trans- 
planted so often before occupying their permanent quarters. 
‘Among the many fine examples growing on the lawn here, there 
are very fine specimens of Cupressus macrocarpa, the branches 
of one haying a spread of 18 feet in diameter at the base, while 
the plant cannot be more than 14 or 15 feet high. Cupressus 
Lawsoniana was also fine, its pendulous shoots giving it a very 
graceful appearance. This and numerous other species were 
all well furnished with branches downwards to the turf, and as 
good lower branches are among the principal attractions in this 
class of trees, the mode of culture followed here appears to be 
the right one. In some instances where the young trees did 
not produce lower branches in sufficient quantity, cutting off 
the leading shoots has proved an effectual remedy. By this 
somewhat startling operation the vigour of the tree is almost 
entirely thrown into the side branches for a year or two, and 
in time a sturdy leader is again formed, growing so erect as to 
render it a difficult matter in a few years to discover its start- 
ing point. A beautiful specimen of Picea Nordmanniana was 
pointed out to me, the leader of which was accidentally cut off 
some years ago, and it is now as handsome a specimen as any 
on the lawn, with a particularly dense mass of lower branches 
restingion the turf, from whence it tapers upwards in most 
elegant proportions. 

A few good beds of Cannas near the margin of the lawn were 
noteworthy from the agreeable effect which their foliage had 
when thus contrasted with that of the Pinuses. 

Passing from the lawn we at once come to the glass houses, 
twenty-one in number, nearly the whole of them being of the 
span-roof form, and many of them being really magnificent 
structures of noble proportions, of great strength, and yet, 
from the judicious use of iron pillars and ties, they have a 
light and elegant appearance. They were built by Mr. Foster, 
of Beeston, but the elaborate details are, I believe, the joint 
conception of Mr. Pearson and Mr. Foster. Nothing appears 
to have been overlooked in the building of these houses; the 
ventilating apparatus is as simple as it is effective, and I saw 
many ingenious appliances, the usefulness of which I could 
not but admire. One novel feature was that of the form of the 
glass ; the ends of the panes, which lap over each other, instead 

of being cut straight or at right angles with the sides, had a 


semicircular outline, and thus the moisture from evaporation 
inside the house, instead of gathering along the edges of the 
glass and dripping on the plants beneath, runs down the 
centre of the panes in a. single stream. Another plan. for the 
avoidance of drip was that of a broad groove along each side of 
the roof bars holding the glass, which thus had concave sides 
instead of the usual flat surface, by which means any accumu- 
lation of moisture on the woodwork runs downwards-to the front 
or sides of the house. 

The houses and their contents were alike interesting ; one, 
an orchard house 90 feet long by 30 wide, contained a remark- 
ably fine healthy stock of Peaches and Nectarines in pots of 
all sizes and heights; a number of very large standard Peach 
trees planted in one of the borders had been cropping heavily, 
and there was still enough fine fruit remaining to convines one 
of the excellence of the entire crop. A few Vines, trained at 
intervals along the iron rods used to strengthen the roof, had 
an agreeable effect. Another orchard house contained an 
equally fine batch of pot trees all in a flourishing condition ; 
here, too, were a number of standard trees bearing fine crops. 
The sight of the trees leads to the conviction that where the 
houses are lofty enough, Peaches may be grown so with much 
less care, and with resulis quite equal to that of any other 
more laborious method. 

The pot Vines at Chilwellare a grandsight. They are grown 
principally in two span-roofed houses, one 60 feet by 20, and 
the other 100 feet by 24. They were all in splendid condition, 
forming such a collection of noble, well-ripened canes as is 
very rarely to be met with. The collection of sorts is good, 
comprising all the leading varieties. Another of these fine 
houses, intended eventually for a Fig house, was filled princi- 
pally with Figs and a variety of standard fruit trees in pots. 

The grand vinery, of which a section is figured in Mr. Pear- 
gon’s book on Vine culture, is 100 feet long by 24 wide. The 
entire length of one side is taken up by seedling Vines, which 
form a most interesting sight from the varied appearance of 
the foliage, a sure sign, in Mr. Pearson’s opinion, of success in 
the operation of impregnation, which is well known to be a 
work of great difficulty, requ ring much skill and watchfulness 
on the part of the operator, owing to the peculiar structure of 
the flowers of the Grape Vine. Among these seedling Vines 
was plant of Ferdinand de Lesseps, raised by Mr. Pearson, 
and awarded a first-class certificate by the Fruit Committee at 
South Kensington. This is the most distinct and remarkable 
Grape of modern introduction. The berries are of a fine. 
golden amber, but it is the full rich Strawberry flavour that 
renders this variety so remarkable, and I am confident that 
there is no one caring for Grapes at all but who, after tasting 
this delicious sort, would wish to grow it. From what Mr. 
Pearson told me of its hardiness and vigour, it is likely to 
thrive in a cool vinery equally with the Black Hamburgh, and 
if this prove to be the case it will be an acquisition indeed. 
On the opposite side of the house were a number of young 
Vines bearing some magnificent fruit, among which were some 
grand bunches of Muscat of Alexand:ia, equally fine in bunch 
and berry, and thoroughly well finished. Bowood Muscat, 
Black Hamburgh, and Muscat Hamburgh were also fine; an 
extraordinary, but by no means handsome, bunch of the latter 
kind had such wonderful shoulders that I measured if, and it 
was actually fully 2 feet across. Mrs. Pince, too, was very fine, 
and Mr. Pearson spoke very highly of it. Frankenthal, or 
Victoria Hamburgh, was equally good, with berries of a large 
size. 

The conservatory is a fine house, filled principally with a 
healthy stock of Camellias all growing in a pure turf soil. 
Among the miscellaneous plants, Pelargonium echinatum with 
its clusters of pretty white flowers, having a crimson blotch on 
the upper petals, was an attractive object ; this fine old species 
is most useful to cutfrom; its sprightly flowers would have a 
charming effect in a bridal bouquet. 

Another long, low, span-roofed house was filled with plants 
of the famous Long Gun Cucumber, growing on a trellis; they 
were in pots, which were plunged in cocoa-nut fibre, into which 
the roots had penetrated on all sides, apparently very much to 
the benefit of the crop, which was a very fine one. ; 

The two long ranges of span-roofed pits struck me as being 
the most admirable structures of the kind that I have seen; 
great utility and simplicity are their leading characteristics. A 
description of them has already been published in “our Journal” 
by Mr. Pearson, but as it is probable that their full value is far 
from being understood, I will give a slight sketch of them. A 
low 9-inch wall forms the sides and exds; Lalf the width of the 
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top of this wall is taken up by the plate on which the roof 
rests, thus leaving space enough inside for the 4-inch pipe 
which runs along each side. The sashes or lights, which are on 
hinges, do not meet at the apex of the roof, but a space wide 
enough for thorough ventilation is left by attaching the sashes 
on each side to a separate bar or plate. The opening along the 
top of the roof is covered by a moveable wooden cap, which is 
raised and lowered throughout its entire length by simply turn- 
inga wheel. To say that the lights are hung on hinges is not 
strictly correct, for there are no hinges at all in the true sense 
of the word, but two small hooks or angle irons are attached 
to each light, one on each side at the top, and when the lights 
are in their proper positions, the hooks fit into grooves or 
little semicircular pieces of iron which are sunk in the top bar, 
and so the lights can be raised or lowered with as much facility 
as if they were hung on real hinges. Moreover, by this simple 
contrivance each light can be lifted off at pleasure, and all 
annoyance from stiff or broken hinges is avoided. The body 
of the pit is filled with cocoa-nut fibre in which the pots are 
plunged. I need hardly point to the numerous uses to which 
these capital structures may be applied at all seasons of the 
year ; from their lightness, simplicity, and great practical use- 
fulness, they are certainly very superior to the old style of pit, 
with its costly high-raised walls and heavy sliding sashes. 

The general nursery stock was in a healthy and flourishing 
condition ; it consisted of the usual varieties of Conifers, fruit 
and forest trees, and shrubs. The soil of the various quarters 
of the nursery among the young stock is kept free from weeds, 
by allotting the work to the men at a stated sum per acre, for 
which the surface has to be kept thoroughly clean and well 
stirred throughout the growing season. This plan not only 
acts as an incentive to the labourers to earn all they can, but 
it also developes their intelligence sufliciently to enable them 
to see the wisdom of never trampling on a weed after it is 
hoed-up. 

By the kindness of Mr. Pearson I was enabled to see some- 
thing of the famous Chilwell orchards, of which I believe there 
are seventy acres ; as most of the trees were laden with a heavy 


crop of fruit, it was an extraordinary and interesting sight. I 
noticed several handsome trees of the Bess Pool Apple, but the 
most attractive and showy fruit that I saw was Duchess of 
Oldenburgh Apple, a very handsome striped kitchen fruit, 
which, ripening early, must command a much better sale than 
such pale-skinned kinds as Keswick Codlin and Hawthornden. 
It is a heavy cropper, and its fruit grows to a large’size. A 
number of dwarf Plum trees had heavy crops of fruit; they 
consisted principally of those excellent hardy kinds, Denyer’s 
Victoria and Prince Englebert. Large numbers of trees of the 
Shropshire Damson had a heavy crop of fruit. 

One other notable feature of these orchards is the numerous 
huge Pear trees bearing a full crop of fine fruit. Most of these 
trees some years ago had arrived at that tantalising state of 
barrenness with which all fruit-growers are familiar ; butinstead 
of destroying them after the usual fashion, Mr. Pearson had 
the whole of the branches cut off, not close to the stem, but a 
long way from it. They were grafted with useful kinds which 
‘have flourished so vigorously that without looking closely it is 
difficult to see the’ junction of stock and scion, and ever since 
this operation the branches resulting from the grafts have been 
most prolific—Hpwarp Luckuursr. 


INQUIRY. 


Havine answered an advertisement which appeared in THE 
JOURNAL oF HorricunturE of July 21st, by Wm. Dillistone, 
Nurseries, Sible Hedingham, Essex, in which he offered twelve 
double Pelargoniums for 6s., which sum I gent to the above 
address in stamps on the 4th of August, I wrote again on the 
13th ult., but stillno reply. I wrote to the General Post-office, 
and the reply is that my letters were duly delivered. The 
Post-office authorities state that Mr. Dillistone left Sible Hed- 
ingham on the 17th ult. Can you inform me of his where- 
-abouts ?—S. T. Foster, 13, Washington Road, Sheffield. 


AsuNDANCE oF MusnRrooms.—Have any of your readers 
noticed the extraordinary crop of Mushrooms there has been 
this year? Ihave never witnessed anything like it; for the 
last three weeks the fields about here have been covered with 
them. I gathered this evening six of the largest I have ever 
‘seen or heard of ; one of them measured 8 inches in diameter ; 
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the stalk was about 7 inches high. Is not this size rather 
unusual ?—An Oxp Susscriser, Co. Dublin. 


[We never saw such abundant natural crops of Mushrooms 
as we have seen on the pastures this year in Northamptonshire, 
Sussex, and other counties.—EDs. ] 


METROPOLITAN FLORAL SOCIETY. 


I wave to thank ‘‘L. W.” for his kindly and cheery words, 
they are, I rejoice to say, but echoes of many others which Iam 
continually receiving; and amidst the difficulties which have 
attended the starting of a new Society, I have been greatly 
helped by the words of those whom I have never seen, and 
who know me only as a seribbler or brother ‘‘ maniac.” 

With regard to the future of our Society, we have considered 
that it would be very unwise to risk everything in holding 
independent exhibitions, which might prove failures and 
cripple our exertions; we, therefore, adhering to our original 
programme, mean with the liberal assistance of the Crystal 
Palace Company, to hold an annual autumn show there; this 
will take in three of the flowers named—the Dahlia, Gladiolus, 
and Hollyhock. We have already made overtures to the Royal 
Horticultural Society to offer special prizes in April for 
Auriculas, and in July for Carnations and Picotees, the arrange- 
ment of these prizes to be left to us, and to be regulated by 
the amount of support we shall obtain. We have not yet de- 
termined what course we shall adopt with regard to the Pansy, 
Pink, Ranunculus, and Tulip, but it will probably be to offer 
prizes for them in the same manner at the Crystal Palace 
exhibitions in May and June. I need not, I hope, say that in 
all this we shall act entirely independently, and shall en- 
deavour to do our best to advance the interests of our favourites, 
having, so the Committee has decided, especial reference to 
amateurs. We are preparing a report of our proceedings, 
which I shall be happy to forward to ‘‘L. W.” and any other 
friends, and I am prepared now to receive the names of any-= 
one who may desire to join us. Our motto must be Amor omnia 
vineit; love of our flowers, and brotherly love to one another. 
—D., Deal. 


THE FLOWER SERMON. 


I am glad to observe that you have extracted, at page 208, a 
short account of the flower sermon. I beg permission to make 
a correction init. The plant found by Mungo Park in Africa 
was not a blue flower but a Moss, which bears no real flowers. 
He brought it home with him, and it was ascertained by his 
brother-in-law, James Dickson, of Covent Garden, the eminent 
cryptogamist, to be the Dicranum bryoides. It is abundantly 
produced in our hedgesides and by sides of newly cut ditches iz 
spring. It is figured in plate xvi. of Hooker and Taylor’s 
‘« Muscologia Britannica,” second edition, London, 1829. 

Dr. Whittemore was entirely ignorant of Fairchild’s bequest 
when he commenced his annual flower sermon. Whether such 
sermons are still delivered in Shoreditch Church I know not. 
Jones, of Nayland, delivered some of them, and I should be glad 
to learn if either his or any of the others have been published 
as some of the Boyle lectures have been. All honour to Dr. 
Whittemore, who began his interesting discourses proprio motu. 
—A Constant READER. 


WATER CRESSES GROWN OUT OF WATER. 


I wisx to tell that one of your contemporaries is wrong iz 
saying that Water Cresses not grown in water are not fit to eat. 
Six-pennyworth of seed having been sown at Stanmore Lodge, 
Penge, last spring, in a few weeks we had plenty of Cresses, 
and we have had enough for the family ever since. The value, 
at the lowest, would be 2s. per week, and this off about 4 square 
yards of ground. So far from the plants standing in water, 
they stand about 6 inches above the level of the ground. The 
Cresses are excellent.—S. Harcnine, Maple Road, Penge. 


MISTLETOE ON THE Oak.—The extreme rarity of well-au- 
thenticated examples of the parasitism of the Mistletoe on 
the Oak has induced Dr. Bull, of Hereford, to collect the known 
instances, which he finds to be eight in number—viz., three 
in Herefordshire, and one each in Gloucestershire, Monmouth- 
shire, Devonshire, Hants, and Surrey. In the most recently 
discovered instance, in the Forest of Deerfold in Herefordshire, 
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the Mistletoe was found on an Oak of the species -sessilifiora, 
some fifty or sixty years old; it is a female plant, growing high 
up on the main stem, and forming a Jarge spreading branch 
with a diameter of 3} feet, and springing from the Oak ina 
single stem nearly 4 inches in circumference. The Mistletoe 
also grows on a Thorn close by, and has probably sprung from 
a seed dropped by a bird from above.—(Nature.) 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER 21sr. 


THERE was on this occasion an excellent show of novelties, although 
the subjects specially invited in the floral department were but poorly 
represented as regards numbers, and were but fair in quality. On the 
other hand the Fruit Committee had their hands full. On the whole 
the meeting sustained the good character of its predecessors, and, 
though a large attendance could not be expected at this season, there 
was a fair sprinkling of visitors. 

Frourr Commirrer.—G. IF, Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. 
William Paul, The Nnrseries, Waltham Cross, sent a number of seed 
ling Grapes ; many of them were very excellent, but none sufficiently 
meritorious to receive any special award. Messrs. Lane & Sons, 
Great Berkhampstead, sent a magnificent collection of fifteen yarie- 
ties of Grapes, some of them very large and fine, to which a special 
certificate was awarded. Mr. Clarke, gardener to J. Brown, Esq., 
Holmbush, Horsham, sent three fine bunches of Black Alicante 
Grapes, beautifully coloured but quite acid. Mr. Webb, Calcot, 
Reading, sent a basket of Black Hamburgh Grapes, grown in the open 
air. Mr. Rochford, market gardener, Page Green, Tottenham, sent a 
fine example of Charlotte de Rothschild Pine Apple, weighing 9 lbs., 
but it was scarcely ripe. Mr. Perry, Algarkirk, Spalding, sent some 
seedling Grapes which were considered simply Black Hamburghs. 

Mr. G. Goldsmith, gardener to G. D. Fryer, Esq., Hollenden Park, 
Hildenborough, sent a dish of remarkably beautiful Peaches, named 
Coupe dHébé. They somewhat resembled Bellegarde. The variety 
was not known. Mr. Goldsmith further exhibited a dish of Late Duke 
Cherries. Mr. Smith, gardener to the Earl of Gainsborough, Exton 
Park, Oakham, sent some examples of Prince of Wales Nectarine, a 
fine late variety. 

Messrs. Wheeler & Son, nurserymen, Gloucester, sent examples of 
a seedling Pear, named Brockworth Park, which greatly resembled 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, but it was much larger and finer. It was 
awarded a, first-class certificate. Mr. Tillery, of Welbeck, sent some 
examples of Williams’s Bon Chrétien Pears, also examples of a fine 
large seedling Apple. Mr. Hurley, gardener to EH. J. Weld, Esq., 
Lulworth Castle, Dorset, sent examples of a large green kitchen 
Apple. Mr. W. Reid, Sydenham Hill, Kent, had examples of a small 
flat Russet dessert Apple. 

Mr. Gilbert, gardener to the Marquis of Exeter, Burghley, Stam- 
ford, exhibited examples of two enormous hybrid Melons. One named 
General Moltke weighed 9 lbs.; the other, Princess Louise, weighed 
153 Ibs. ; excepting for great size, which is not required, these were 
in no way remarkable. Mr. W. Paul sent a box containing about 
thirty varieties of Apples, to which a special certificate was awarded. 
Mr. Gilbert exhibited good examples of Coe’s Golden Drop and Reine 
Claude de Bavay Plums. Mr. Eckford, Coleshill, again submitted 
his seedling Nectarine. Mr. Fenn, Woodstock, exhibited some inter- 
esting examples of Apples, showing the effect the stock has upon the 
scion. Ribston Pippin grafted on the Blenheim Pippin had quite lost 
its character, being so different both in appearance and flavour that 
no one could have recognised it. Mr. Fennalso submitted a pie made 
from the fruit, but it;was too much sweetened. . 

Mr. Fenn exhibited a very large and interesting collection of Po- 
tatoes, showing the results produced by grafting to be in every instance 
to deteriorate instead of to improve. The true Milky White was ex- 
hibited cooked, also the same sort grafted on the Fluke. The latter 
was inferior to the former. A special certificate was awarded to Mr. 
Fenn for his excellent and interesting collection. Messrs. J. C. 
Wheeler & Son sent some very fine examples of a green Cos Lettuce, 

“named Highnam Court. Messrs. Carter & Co. contributed some good 
examples of Giant Rocca Onion. Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Royal 
Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, had a large and fine collection of Beetroot, 
examples of which were cooked for the Committee. A special certifi- 
cate was awarded. 

M. Verhulpen, of Brussels, exhibited Bouckart’s Patent Fruit- 
gatherer, a very ingenious instrument for gathering Pears and Apples 
on high trees without the necessity of ladders to get at them. This, 
which we shall notice more fully afterwards, was greatly approved by 
the Committee, and was awarded a first-class certificate. 

Prizes were offered by H. Bohn, Esq., for Peaches grown on stan- 
dards in the open air, for which there was one exhibition. The Com- 
mittee, however, believed the fruit had been grown on walls, and 
consequently withheld the prize. A-prize was also offered for a col- 
lection of Tomatoes, for which Messrs. Carter & Co. exhibited a very 
extensive collection of varieties both in pots and as cut fruit; to these 
the first prize was awarded. For the best dish of dessert Pears the 
first prize was awarded to Mr. Douglas, Loxford Hall, for Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; the second was awarded to Mr. Craddock, Compton Verney, 
Warwick, for the same. For the best dish of Pears the first prize was 


awarded to Mr. Smith, gardener, Exton Park, for Beurré d’Amanlis> 
pe! second prize to Mr. Craddock, Compton Verney, for Louise Bonne 
of Jersey. 


Frorat Commirrer.—Mr. J. Fraser in the chair. From Messrs. 
J. Brooke & Co., Fairfield Nursery, Manchester, came a magnificent- 
new Dendrobium, named D. chrysotis by Profersor Reichenbach. The 
flowers of this were about 3 inches in diameter, and of a rich yellow, 
the lip beautifully fringed, and of the same colour, but with two dark 
purple blotches at the base. To this a first-class certificate was 
awarded. 

Messrs. Veitch, of the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, sent a nume- 
rous and very fine collection of Orchids and Pitcher Plants. Among 
the former were splendid examples of Odontoglossum grande, the 
brilliant Masdevallia Veitchii, Vanda Bensonii, Pescatorea cerina, 
Cypripedinm Harrisianum, C. concolor, several fine varieties of 
Cattleyas, Lelia elegans, and Sobralia macrantha in beautiful con- 
dition. The Nepenthes, or Pitcher Plants, were magnificent speci- 
mens, some of them with upwards oi two dozen pitchers, They 
consisted of Nepenthes Dominiana, Rafflesiana, and Hookeri, each 
with large and finely-marked pitchers, N. hybrida, and N. hybrida ma- 
culata with a multitude of pitchers, blotched with dark red. A special 
certificate was awarded the collection. Messrs. Veitch also exhibited 
Brazilian or Chilian Beet, with most brilliant-coloured leafstalks, 
and Dell’s Crimson, well mown by its compact, finely-coloured tops, 
whilst the root is excellent for culinary purposes. 

Mr. B. 8. Williams, of Holloway, also sent a fine collection of 
Odontoglossum grande, together with Cypripedium Stonei, Phalx- 
nopsis amabilis, and the pretty pink and white Oncidium incurvum. 
A special certificate was given for the collection. 

From Messrs. J. & C. Lee came a collection of Orchids and fine- 
foliaged plants. Among the Orchids was Dendrobium caleeolare, with 
a profusion of orange yellow flowers; and among the fine-foliaged 
plants were several very handsome Palms, such as Livistonia rotundi- 
folia, Cocos Weddelliana, Geonoma Verschaffelti, Areca Verschaffelti, 
and Chamedorea graminifolia. The last is an elegant Palm for a 
basket, in which way it was exhibited. A special certificate was 
awarded. From the same firm came Mrs. John Lee, a most beautiful 
Gold and Bronze Pelargonium, with a deep rich-coloured zone. This 
had been grown in the open ground, and well deserved the first-class 
certificate awarded it. Along with this was Edward Milner, a Golden 
Tricolor, likewise lifted from the open ground, Livistonia altissima, 
forming part of the collection of Palms, received a first-class cer- 
tificate. 

Messrs. E. G. Henderson, St. John’s Wood, contributed a collection 
of tree Carnations; dwarf Asters; Golden and Silver Tricolor Pelar- 
goniums, very fine ; Hydrangea japonica speciosa, a handsome white 
variegated sort, which had before received a certificate; Thymus 
citriodorus aureus, a pretty dwarf golden-leaved variety ; and Alter- 
nanthera magnifica, a finely-coloured bronze and rose variety. To 
each of the two last-named a first-class certificate was given, and 
special certificates were awarded to the collections of tree Carnations 
and Tricolor Pelargoniums. Cineraria asplenifolia, with very orna- 
mental silvery foliage, also received a first-class certificate. 

Messrs. Ivery & Son, Dorking, exhibited a numerous collection of 
hardy British Ferns, and likewise 2 number of new varieties, of which 
Scolopendrium vulgare Iveryanum, S. vulgare lacerato-cristatum, 
and Polystichum angulare congestum, were awarded first-class cer- 
tificates. 

Mr. W. Paul received a special certificate for four boxes of cnt 
Roses, very fine for this time of year, and accompanying these were 
fine Asters and cut blooms of Zonal Pelargoniums. Mr. W. Paul 
likewise exhibited Silver Tricolor Marchioness, with 2 broad white 
edge, a very promising variety, which requires, however, to be seen in 
better condition. : 

Mr. Thomas Hobbs, Lower Easton, Bristol, had a first-class certifi- 
cate for self Dahlia Annie Hobbs, white, and a second-class certificate 
for Robert Lambert, dark maroon., Mr. Rawlings, Romford, had a 
like award for George Peabody, a well-formed maroon flower. Rev. 
C. Roe, Welnetham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, exhibited Suffolk 
Gem Dahlia, in the way of Stafford’s Gem. Gem of the Grove, 2 
beautiful flower of the same character, but finer, had a first-class cer- 
tificate ; this came from Mr. Harris, Orpington. Second-class eertifi- 
cates were given to Mr. Keynes for Victory, maroon self; James 
Cocker, ruby, with a mauve tinge; and Flossy Williams, fancy, white, 
streaked and dotted with lilac; while Mary Keynes, cream tipped with 
purplish rose, had a first-class certificate. A similar award was made 
to Mr. Keliford, gardener to the Earl of Radnor, Coleshill, for seedling 
Verbena Peter William, scarlet with a large white eye, and large pips. 
Mr. Eckford sent several other fine seedlings. Mr. J. Douglas, gar- 
dener to F. Whitbourn, Esq., Loxford Hall, Ilford, sent seedling 
Gladiolus John Standish, a magnificent pale blush flower, haying a 
small bright purple feather in the lower divisions. Tor this a first- 
class certificate was given. 

Messrs. Stuart & Mein, of Kelso, sent a number of blooms of seed- 
ling Petunias ; and Mr. Porter, gardener to E. Benham, Esq., seed- 
ling Pentstemons. “ 

Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, was awarded a 
special certificate for beautifully grown plants of Cupressus Lawsoniana 
erecta viridis, forming fine pyramids; and accompanying these “were 
Cupressus Lawsoniana gracilis, which is of a drooping habit, and a 
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basketful of 2 Rhododendron called cheiranthifolium, with very small 
narrow leaves. 

Messrs. Standish & Co., of the Royal Nurseries, Ascot, were awarded 
a special certificate for a group of hardy shrubs, consisting of Aucubas, 
Euonymus, Osmanthus, Juniperus, Retinosporas, and Cupressus 
nootkatensis variegata alba, which, with several other of the variegated 
forms, was very effective. Skimmia oblata with its bright scarlet 
berries served to enliven the collection. 

From Messrs. Lane came a seedling 
Lawsoniana. 

Mr. Green, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., Hillfield, Rei- 
gate, sent a small collection of Agaves, of which A. Besseriana candida 
with glaucous leaves had a first-class certificate. Mr. Green likewise 
exhibited Gloxinia insignis, and a very fine spike of Acineta Barkeri. 

To Mr. Parsons, gardener to W. J. Blake, Esq., Danesbury, a first- 
class certificate was given for a pretty variety of Athyrium Filix- 
fomina named Blakei. 

Prizes were offered for twenty-four cut blooms of Asters. There 
were only two exhibitors—viz., Mr. J. Walker, nurseryman, Thame, 
and Mr. J. George, gardener to Miss Nicholson, Putney Heath, who 
received first and second prizes respectively. In the next class for 
twelye blooms there was more competition, stands coming from Messrs. 
E. G. Henderson, Mr. Walker, Mr. George, and Mr. Porter, gardener 
to E. Benham, Hsq., Isleworth. The last three exhibitors took prizes 
in the order in which their names occur. In the different collections 
several very good blooms were shown, and the colours bright and well 
varied. All the blooms were French Asters with the exception of the 
first-prize twenty-four, in which there were a few quilled varieties. 

Prizes were likewise offered for double Zinnias of six colours. The 
best came from Mr. Walker, the second best from Mr. Porter, but 
neither collection was up to the mark. In Stocks and Begonias there 
was no competition. 


variegated form of Cupressus 


GENERAL Mrerine.—Major R. Trevor Clarke in the chair. After 
the usual preliminary business, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley directed 
special attention to Dendrobium chrysotis, which, he said, bore a 
close resemblance to D. fimbriatum, and although the two differed 


in the spotting of the lip, and fimbriatum came from Nepal, while | 


chrysotis was from Assam, yet those who were in the habit of study- 
ing plants would be inclined to think the two the same. Gloxinia 
insignis from Mr. Wilson Saunders’s gardener was next noticed as 
very pretty, and as being known sometimes as G. maculata. Major 
Trevor Clarke had brought a flower of the true Fuchsia coccinea. 
The plant which had passed under that name was Fuchsia magellanica. 
Mr. Berkeley then read the following account of it given in the ‘‘ Bo- 
tanical Magazine,” vol. xciv., t. 5740 :— 


“Tt will surprise many of our horticulturists to learn that the plant 
now called Fuchsia coccinea in our gardens is not the first described 
species of that name, though it has borne it almost exclusively from 
within a year or two of the introduction of the real plant; and it may 
still more surprise them to know that the original F. coccinea is very 
rarely seen in cultivation. There is a story current amongst gardeners 
that the common Fuchsia was, when originaliy introduced, a greenhouse 
plant, but that it has become so far acclimatised as to withstand, without 
protection, the coldest winters of many parts of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, and the milder winters of all Great Britain; be this as it may, it 
is not doubted that the Fuchsia coccinea was once treated as a stove or 
greenhouse plant, and now flourishes both in a greenhouse and out-of- 
doors. Now, when the true F. coccinea has changed its habits no one 
can say, for next to nothing seems to be known ofits history between the 
date of its introduction as a greenhouse plant in 1788, and its re-discovery 
in the greenhouse of the Oxford Botanic Garden in 1857; the fact being, 
that the much hardier F. magellanica was imported from wintry Terra 
del Fuego very shortly after the introduction of F. coccinea, and im- 
mediately usurped its name and spread it to every garden in the king- 
dom, whilst the true plant lingered in botanic gardens, lastly surviving 
(greatly to the credit of the Baxters, father and son) in that of Oxford 
alone. It may be more common abroad, and is almost naturalised in 
Madeira, according to Mandon. 

“The native country of the true coccinea is unknown; it is probably 
Brazilian, as it resembles the Brazilian more than the Western or South- 
ern American species; Salisbury says it was introduced by Vandelli 
from Brazil, whereas Aiton attributes its introduction to a Captain Frith, 
from Chili. 

“The evidence of the plant here figured being the true and original 
plant of Aiton’s ‘Hortus Kewensis,’ ed. 1, rests on the fact that named 
specimens of the same are preserved in the Banksian Herbarium of the 
British Museum, and in Sir J. Smith’s Herbarium at the Linnean Society, 
all procured at Kew in the year of the introduction of the plant, and at 
the date of its being described by Aiton. 

“Ag a species, F. coccinea is much more graceful than any of the va- 
rieties of F. magellanica, flowers even more freely, and is readily distin- 
guished by the almost sessile leaves with broad bases, and the hairy twigs 
SnUNpeuvles ; further, its foliage turns of a bright crimson when about to 

The new pest which had attacked the Vine was the next subject to 
which attention was directed. It was a pest which would almost be 
destructive to cultivation if spread as widely as the mildew, and in 
some cases it had done hundreds of pounds of damage. In 1867 he 
was at Lord Powerscourt’s at Enniskerry, and Mr. Dunn, the intelli- 
gent gardener there, pointed out to him (Mr. Berkeley), Vines affected 
by this insect, Phylloxera vastatrix (See vol. xvii., pp. 45, 46, where a 
description and figures of it are given). At first it seemed probable 
that the insect attacking the roots might not be the same as that on 
the stems, but he had come to the conclusion that the two were the 
same. He might say that Mr. Dunn had discovered the only method 
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of destroying the insect, a plan which had proved perfectly successful. 
This consisted.in taking the Vines up, removing all the soil from their 
roots, washing these three times in pure water, and then replanting in 
fresh soil. The winged male insects figured by Planchon, so far as he 
knew, had not been seen in this country, and it would be a great—in 
fact, a national, service, if anyone who saw them would forward speci- 
mens to Mr. Andrew Murray at the South Kensington Museum. Mr. 
Fenn’s collection of Potatoes, particularly as showing the results of 
grafting, and the effects of the same operation as regards the Ribston 
Pippin Apple and the Blenheim Pippin, which have before been fully 
described in our pages, were then noticed ; and, passing to the Toma- 
toes, Mr. Berkeley said, however good they were as a sauce, they made 
an excellent salad if cut in slices, and mixed with Water Cresses, a 
soupeon of Garlic or Shallots, a little oil, and plenty of vinegar. In 
conclusion, he reminded the meeting that on October 5th prizes were 
offered for collections of edible and poisonous Fungi. 

Mr. Marshall kindly offered pollen of Nepenthes Rafflesiana to any- 
one who might be desirous of attempting hybridisation with these 
interesting plants. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN 1870. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


I wint continue my remarks on bedding Geraniums by refer- 
ring next to those that are grown for their foliage and not for 
their flowers. 

To commence with the Tricolors, I still think Mrs. Pollock 
nearly as good as any for general effect. It is, no doubt, sur- 
passed by many in regularity of outline as regards the zone, 
but Ido not think our old favourite will be easily discarded. 
Lady Cullum has a much darker zone, and a more brilliant 
colouring in the red of the zone, and is especially good in the 
spring and again in the autumn, but the colour, owing perhaps 
to the darkness of the zone, seems more bright in the height of 
the summer than either in Mrs. Pollock or Sophia Dumaresque. 
The latter and Flambeau, a variety sent out by Messrs. Back- 
house, of York, and exceedingly like it, are both very effective 
bedders, with a more spreading habit than Mrs. Pollock. 

Lady Headley and Attraction are both very beautiful wher- 
ever I haye seen them, but I have not tried them as yet my- 
self, but have seen none equal in colouring to Mrs. Headley as 
yet. Edith Pearson, a variety sent out by Mr. Pearson, of 
Chilwell, has a very soft and pleasing effect in a bed, but is 
surpassed by another variety of his, William Sanday, which I 
think he has not sent out as yet. 

If we may judge from plants in pots, Prince of Wales, Mrs. 
Dunnett, and Fairyland, varieties sent out by Messrs. Carter 
and Co.,of High Holborn, are likely to be great acquisitions 
in the flower garden; and so is Haling Rival, raised by Mr. 
Stevens, of Haling. 

O£ those I have tried this summer (besides those I have pre- 
viously mentioned), as Lucy Grieve, Sophia Cusack, Louisa 
Smith, Queen of Tricolors, Lurline, and Spanish Beauty, L 
much prefer Lucy Grieve as one of the very brightest-coloured 
varieties I have yet bedded out, the red of the zone being very 
distinct, and lasting a long time before it fades. Louisa Smith 
has too much yellow, but is good in other respects. Spanish 
Beauty, on the other hand. is too dark, and Queen of Tricolors 
has orange instead of red in the zone. 

Of the Silver Tricolors I cannot recommend any for bedding 
purposes. For pot plants I like Italia Unita, Picturata, Caro- 
line Longfield, Mabel Morris, and Mrg. John Clutton. 

Of Golden-variegated varieties, as Golden Chain, Cloth of 
Gold, Crystal Palace Gem, w&e., I still think, where it will grow, 
that none equals in point of colouring the old Golden Chain ; 
it requires, however, manure and liberal treatment. Crystal 
Palace Gem turns too green with me; I have seen it very good 
elsewhere, but a self yellow-leaved sport from it has kept its 
colour better. 

There are several self-coloured Golden varieties now, but 
much the best with me is Pillar of Gold; the leaves die off a 
lighter colour instead of turning green, and the young fresh 
leaves as they open are nearly pure gold; aline of it which I 
have under my windows in front of the house is very striking 
now. It is a good grower under proper treatment, but will not 
stand neglect. 

Of the White-margined section I still like Flower of the 
Spring as much es any; it has such a compact habit, and fills 
the beds so well with the foliage. Miss Kingsbury is very. 
good, but I do not see any great improvement, as I do not like 
the colouring of the green in the leaf so well, and the margin 
is not so wide and so well defined as in Flower of Spring. 
Alma is a desirable variety forlarger beds. Bijou, though very 
white, has too upright a habit. Mrs. Lennox and Mountain 
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et iene are both very good in point of colour, but delicate in 
abit. 

Of those I have not tried, but seen elsewhere, I prefer Mr. 
Turner’s May Queen, an exceedingly effective variety, and 
Waltham Bride and Avalanche, which have the advantage of 
white flowers. 

I turn next to the Bicolor or Gold and Bronze section, which 
in the hands of Mr. Laing, at Stanstead Park Nursery, made 
such rapid advances last year; and though we hear very con- 
flicting statements as to their merit in the flower garden, yet 
I anticipate that when such sorts as Impératrice Hugénie, 
Crown Prince, and Brilliancy become better known they will 
be largely employed. I have tried a great number of sorts this 
year—Beauty of Oulton, Beauty of Calderdale, Model, Princess 
Alice, and one or two others raised by Mr. Wills; Ebor, 
Messrs. Backhouse’s ; Egyptian Queen (Carter) ; E. G. Hender- 
son, Mrs. J. Todd, Duke of Edinburgh, Her Majesty, Golden 
Sceptre, and Bronze Queen, most of which, I believe, were sent 
out by Messrs. Henderson ; and Kentish Hero, Black Prince, 
Brilliancy, King, Charming, Countess of Kellie, Mrs. Allan 
Lowndes, Fairy Ring, Princess of Wales, Mrs. Lewis Lloyd, 
and one or two others of Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing’s. I 
begin by discarding all those that have too much tendency to 
turn green and have too much dark brown in the zone, as they 
run far too near in colouring to the old dark-leaved Zonals, as 
Baron Ricasoli, Striking, Symmetry, and others, and I select 
those that have true gold margins and discs with red or red- 
bronze zones. Of these Impératrice Eugénie is the brightest 
in point of colouring, and the leaves instead of turning green 
die-off a lighter colour, so that the effect from a distance is 
very brilliant. Crown Prince, Mrs. Allan Lowndes, and 
Brilliancy approach nearer to Impératrice Hugénie in point of 
colour than any others, and the first named, Crown Prince, has 
vigour of habit combined with brilliancy of colouring. Of 
those that are gold and bronze—that is to say, with less red in 
the leaf, I like Kentish Hero, Duke of Edinburgh, E. G. Hender- 
son, Mrs. J. Todd, and Charming. Beauty of Oulton very soon 
turns green. Beauty of Calderdale is effective when just bedded 
out, but is coarse in its habit and loses its gold colour in the 
Summer. Black Knight is too dark in the zone. But there is 
another section with very narrow zones, and a great deal of 
yellow on the leaf which is very effective, but it produces more 
the effect of a yellow bed. Of these the best is Mrs. Lewis 
Lloyd, Princess of Wales, and Golden Sceptre. The first has 
a dwarf spreading habit, and will be very useful as an edging 
plant. Princess of Wales has a stronger and more upright 
habit; and Golden Sceptre has a less distinctly-marked zone, 
the old leaves scarcely showing the zone at all, but it has a 
very golden effect. 

There is one secret in the management, thev require liberal 
treatment, and they should always be kept growing, as the 
leaves when they become old, with the exception of those of 
Impératrice Hugénie, Crown Prince, Mrs. Allan Lowndes, and 
Brilliancy, lose their colouring. If they are liberally treated 
they will stand any amount of sun, but shade is fatal to them. 
This is true with regard to all gold-leaved plants, but the 
reverse is true with regard to the white-margined sorts. 

While on the subject of Bicolor or Gold and Bronze Gera- 
niums, I must protest against their being shown, as is so often 
the case at country shows, as Variegated Geraniums. Varie- 
gation implies a sport. All our Tricolors and white-edged Gera- 
niums were green Zonals to begin with, but the Bicolors have 
not changed since they were seedling plants. The mere fact 
of having two colours in a leaf does not constitute a variegation, 
otherwise Baron Ricasoli or Lady Constance Grosvenor, or 
any Zonal that is not self-leaved might be shown as a varie- 
gated Geranium. I could pick leaves at this present moment 
from Beauty of Oulton or Her Majesty which no one would 
distinguish from an ordinary green Zonal. I cannot again see 
that a Nosegay Geranium ought ever to be disqualified for 
competition among Zonal Geraniums unless there is a separate 
class especially mentioned in the schedule for Nosegays. A 
Zonal Pelargonium is classified by the leaf and not by the 
flower, and several of the hybrid Nosegays approach so near in 
roundness of petal to those that are commonly called Zonals, 
that I defy anyone to distinguish them if the individual flowers 
were taken from the truss, but they are still easily distin- 
guished when on the plant by the size and shape of the truss 
and habit of growth. 

Let me add as a postscript that I really am exceedingly 
obliged to the young ladies of Geranium Cottage, Beulah, for 
the wish expressed that I could see their beds of Bayard and 


William Underwood. I should like also to see the young ladies 
themselves, and then, perhaps, I might be able to persuade 
them that Waltham Seedling is not the rubbish they imagine. 
Iam sure of one thing, that at the time of the Metropolitan 
Florists’ Show at the Crystal Palace the beds of Waltham 
Seedling were far the best Geranium beds there; and if they 
could at present see William Underwood in my garden, grow- 
ing within a few feet of Waltham Seedling, they would be 
obliged to own there was no comparison between the two, as 
there is as much bloom on a square foot of Waltham Seedling 
as on a square yard of William Underwood. I have said before 
in my notes on bedding Geraniums that William Underwood 
is the best Zonal I have tried, but, like all other Zonals, it is 
too upright in its habit; and though it produces a good effect. 
by close planting, yet it does not last. Ido not knew what 
are the Geraniums which the young ladies class as others as 
useless. Bayard is undoubtedly good; William Thomson and 
Douglas Pearson I have, and appreciate. And now, as they 
wish to alter the planting of their garden, I will suggest 
another plan besides that mentioned by the ‘* Old Gooseberries.” 
As with only thirteen beds in a garden, I should make no two 
alike, in order to have more variety, which adds much to the 
interest of a garden, though I should match my colouring so 
as to cross-balance as nearly as possible :— 

1.—Centre vase.—Arundo Donax variegata; edge, Impératrice Eugénie 
Bronze and Gold Geranium and Blue Lobelia, plant for plant. Centre of 
bed, Centaurea ragusina; edge, Alternanthera amabilis. 

2.—Purple King Verbena; edge, Golden Feather Pyrethrum. 

5.—Miss Wimsett Verbena; edge, Golden Feather Pyrethrum. 
ae Pollock ; edge, Iresine Lindeni, planted closely and kept. 
y 5.—Lady Cullum ; edge, Amaranthus melancholicus ruber. 

6.—Miss Kingsbury. 

7.—Flower of Spring. 

8.—Bayard 


9.—Douglas Pearson Humea in centre of each, and edged with 


10.—Amy Hogg Cerastium and blue Lobelia in loops of 


11.—Dr. Hogg 1 foot of each. 

12.—Centre line, Centaurea ragusina; edge each side, Violet Hill. 

13.—Centre line, Cineraria maritima; edge each side, Duchess of 
Sutherland. 


If these beds are wide enough to admit five rows of plants, 
edge one bed with dwarf kinds of Gold and Bronze Geraniums‘ 
ang the other with small plants of Pillar of Gold or Cloth of 

old. 

It 6 and 7 are enlarged and altered, as the Editors suggest, 
I should plant one with Rose Rendatler edged with Miss Kings- 
bury, the other with Maid Kent edged with Flower of Spring. 
I have discarded Madame kudersdorff as not good enough to 
go with the rest of the plants they have named.—C. P. Pracz. 


WINTER-BLOOMING ORCHIDS.—No. 8. 
PLEIONE. 

Tus is a small but extremely beautiful genus, which, as I 
remarked in my former article, is often included in the genus 
Ceelogyne. Beside the minute botanical differences between 
the two genera, they differ considerably in general appearance 
and habit; moreover, they are all deciduous and produce their 
exquisitely-marked flowers in winter whilst destitute of leaves. 
The majority of the species grow at elevations of from 6000 to 
8000 feet in the forests of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhotan, clothing 
the trunks and branches of the trees, and when in flower are 
said to present a most gorgeous aspect, causing the woods 
to appear all ablaze. They are mostly grown in pots, but 
succeed equally well upon blocks; in the latter way they 
require more sphagnum about them than most plants grown 
in a similar manner. When grown in pots, which is un- 
doubtedly the best method, they should have ample drainage. 
The soil should be fibrous peat, sphagnum moss, and rich leat 
mould in equal parts, adding a small portion of silver sand, 
but the curious little pseudo-bulbs should not be elevated 
above the rim cf the pot, as in the usual method of potting, 
Orchids. During the growing season moderate heat and an 
abundance of moisture are necessary to the development of 
large strong-flowering pseudo-bulbs; after these are formed 
they may be removed to a cool house and kept tolerably dry 
until the flower buds begin to show themselves at the base of 
the old bulbs, when additional heat may be applied with ad- 
vantage. 

P. numiL1s.—Pgeudo-bulbs some 2 inches high, in shape like 
little flasks, of a rich green colour, tinged with purple. Leaves 
narrow, acuminate, and dark green, turning yellow and falling 
off soon after growth is complete. The flowers are produced 
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singly ; Sepals nd petals linear-lanceolate, white suffused 
with pale rose; lip of the same colour, fringed at the upper 
part, and traversed by six fringed parallel lines; between each 
of these lines is a streak of rich crimson. This lovely plant 


Pleione humilis. 


is in full beauty in the very depth of winter, and no collection 
should be without it. Native of Nepal. 

ips Watrrontana.—In this species the pseudo-bulbs are some- 
what different from those of the preceding, being elevated into 
& narrow point at the top, dark green and beautifully spotted 
with purplish crimson. Flowers very brilliant ; sepals and 
petals rich bright rose ; lip plaited, toothed at the point, of the 
same colour as the sepals, streaked inside with white and 
yellow, and splashed with crimson. This is a more attractive 
kind than the preceding, flowering usually early in spring—that 
is, from February to April. Native of the Himalayas. 

P. macvLaTa.—The psendo-bulbs are about 2 inches hich 
and of a uniform dark green, the leaves in all the kinds being 
nearly of the same size. Sepals and petals oval and acute, 
pure white; lip white, blotched with yellow in the centre 
where there are several crested parallel lines, and streaked with 
crimson in front. The charming flowers of this species are 
produced late in autumn. Native of Khasia. 

- LAGENARIA.—This is @ gem amongst gems. The ps - 
bulbs are distinct from any other apeciée: being sath teed 


Pleione lagenaria. 


with a peculiar overlapping neck. The flowers are large and 


large, waved at the margins, white variegated with yellow and 
rich purple. It flowers profusely during the depth of winter. 
Native of the Himalayas. 

P. Hooxrrrana.—At present this is somewhat rare in cul- 
tivation and difficult to obtain true. The pseudo-bulbs are 
from 2 to 4 inches long, ovate, smooth, and in colour bright 
green. Its leaves are dark green, and remain perfect until 
after the blooming season, considerably enhancing its beauty 
and rendering it very distinct from all the other members of 
the genus. Flowers large; sepals and petals oblong and 
pointed, rich bright rose; lip white suffused with rosy pink. 
A most elegant plant, flowering during the late autumn and 
early winter months. Native of Sikkim at great elevations. 

P. REIcHENBACHIANA.—This is a species of recent intro- 
duction, and which I have not yet had the pleasure of growing ; 
judging, however, from its native habitat, I expect a greater 
amount of heat will be necessary to develope its beauty than 
is required by species from cooler regions. The pseudo-bulbs 
are between 2 and 3 inches high, bottle-shaped, with an obtuse 
top; ground colour deep green beautifully netted with brown 
lines. Flowers upwards of 2 inches in diameter; sepals and 
petals pale rose margined with white; lip white streaked and 
spotted with light purple, and crested on the centre. It blooms 
late in autumn and early in winter, and was introduced to this 
country from the mountains of Arracan.—Exprerto CREDE. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Pay every attention to the autumn Broccoli, also to autumn 
and winter Lettuces, watering them with liquid manure to make 
them crisp, and tying them up in regular succession. Let 
covering-up for blanching Celery and Endive proceed frequently. 
Brown and Bath Cos Lettuce, as well as the Hardy Hammer- 
smith Cabbage Lettuce for early spring use, should now be 
pricked out, especially if becoming what is technically termed 
“proud.” Cut away all superfiuous shoots on Tomatoes, and if 
the plants are gross chop away a portion of their roots. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
Look frequently over fruit remaining out of doors and gather 
it as it becomes fit, as if allowed to become over-ripe it will be: 
liable to be blown down and bruised should high winds occur ; 
also examine frequently that stored in the fruit room, asa few 
decaying fruit will occasionally be found for a few weeks after 
housing, and they should be removed as soon as they can be 
perceived. Keep the fruit room cool and airy, in order to allow 
of the escape of moisture given off by the fruit; the amount is 
considerable for a few weeks at first. Occasionally examine: 
Plums or any other fruit protected by covering, to see that 
they are not spoiling. Where it is intended to make any fresh 
plantations of fruit trees this season the ground should be 
prepared at the earliest opportunity, and any fresh soil to be 
used for planting should be thoroughly exposed to the action 
of the weather so as to have it in a mellow state when wanted. 
If not already done clean and dress Strawberry plantations, 
clearing away all useless runners and giving a good dressing of 
manure where necessary, but be careful to select that which ig. 
thoroughly decayed, and which can be covered without the 
necessity of deep digging or injuring the roots. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

The weather has lately been most favourable for the flower 
garden; the masses of colour are most brilliant, and, but for 
the falling of the leaves, we might deceive ourselves into the 
impression that summer is at its height, yet in a few more 
days we may anticipate a nipping frost which will lay prostrate 
the glories of our flower gardens. As there are many plants 
of which it will be desirable to preserve some of the old stock 
for flowering next year, it will be necessary that they should 
be potted in well-drained pots and placed in close pits till some- 
wat established. There are these advantages in preserving old 
plants, that they cover more space, and flower earlier and more 
abundantly than young ones. Finish all propagation. Let all 
plants be secured from frost and placed in their winter quarters, 
if not already done. Now is the time to plant out young hardy 
Conifers ; they will establish themselves before winter. Finish 
pruning and regulating your shrubberies. I recommend an 
annual pruning and thinning as conducive to high order. The. 
late Mr. Loudon was of opinion that every shrub in a garden 
should be a specimen of its kind, and coined for this style the 


solitary ; sepals and petals narrow, deep rose colour; lip very | term gardenesque, in contradistinction to the picturesque of 
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nature in wild scenery. When annuals have sown their seed 
on borders a great portion of the young plants may be carefully 
retained ; they will bloom early and strongly in spring, especially 
the Californian kinds, and may, moreover, be transplanted in 
February to desirable situations. Iawns should now be well 
attended to as regards mowing and rolling; and Dahlias, Heli- 
anthemums, tall Phloxes, Asters, and Delphiniums should once 
more be examined and sticked before October. Take off all 
layers of Carnations and Picotees. Those which have but little 
root should be potted and placed under glass like pipings; 
this is better than allowing them to remain on the parent 
plant. Auriculas may be set in their winter quarters, only 
covering them during heavy rain. When the soil is dry about 
Dahlias draw it up round the stems to protect them from any 
unlooked-for frost. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Housing tender plants will at this period occupy attention. 
Where pits or frames are at liberty, or can be made so by root- 
ing up the remains of exhausted Cucumbers, Melons, and 
other crops, there is no absolute necessity for stationing every 
plant or tribe precisely where it is to, remain throughout the 
winter. Protection of this sort for a short time will contribute 
more than houses to the production of sturdy and well-ripened 
wood, possessing a greater tendency to blossom, and more 
capable of enduring a severe winter than would otherwise be 
the case. In such places they must be secured from the earth 
worms. This is easily accomplished, especially when the 
frames are raised above the common ground level. A good 
soaking of lime water should be followed by a coating of cinder 
ashes 3 inches in thickness. Nearly all house plants, except, 
of course, stove plants and Orchids, may be kept thus until the 
early part of November, taking care to mat-up at night in 
Suspicious weather, and to give abundance of air in the day. 
The glasses or lights should by all means be washed thoroughly. 
Such a course as here detailed will prevent the hurrying-off of 
late annuals, Achimenes, and a variety of other gay things, in 
order to make. way for the winter stock. Towards the middle 
of October, if not before, the Chrysanthemums ought to be 
staged, and housing them is frequently the cause of a re- 
arrangement of a considerable portion of other stock. Those 
who have a house or pit for everything will not need any ad- 
vice on this head; the majority, however, are very differently 
situated. Continue in the conservatory to weed out flowers of 
a temporary character on the eve of decay, and to supply their 
places with good specimens. The introduction, however, of 
some of the hardwooded tribes which have been placed out of 
doors (unless they can be placed in temporary situations for a 
while) will fill many vacancies. Every attention having been 
paid to autumnal and winter Roses, as recommended in former 
calendars, they will now be found of great utility, both in this 
and other ornamental structures. In cases where there are 
many stove plants in this house, it will be necessary, in the 
event of the weather becoming cold and wet, to use a little fire 
heat ; but be as sparing of this as circumstances will allow, 
particularly if there are other plants in the house likely to be 
injured by being kept too warm. In the latter case it will be 
advisable to dispease with stove plants, even at the expense of 
rendering the house somewhat bare of flowers, rather than to 
keep them there and, on their account, run the risk of injur- 
ing other plants. Be careful not to overwater plants brought 
from the stove ; also use water at a temperature of from 70° 
to 80°, as watering with cold water plants that have been 
brought from a warm house injures the young and tender roots, 
shortens the duration of the blossoms, and often ruins the 
plant. Use weak manure water for Salvia splendens and ges- 
nereflora, so as to preserve the plants in a vigorous state, and 
keep them blooming as long as possible. Give air freely on 
fine days, and thin out the twiners on the roof wherever this 
¢an be done with propriety, in order to expose the plants to all 
the light possible. In housing the out-of-door plants, be sure 
to place the Geraniums and forward Cinerarias where they will 
enjoy both light and air, and near the glass if possible. Hard- 
wooded plants may stand farther back, except young stock of 
Hricas, Epacrises, and similar choice subjects. The Chinese 
Primroses will do in partial shade, and in the dampest part of 
the house. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Continue to afford young stock careful attention, and en- 
deavour to have it well rooted and strong, without keeping it so 
close or warm as to render it sappy and liable to damp off on 
the first approach of wintry weather, as is often the case with 
stock raised in heat late in autumn, and then stored in cold 


pits for the winter. Admit air freely to all plants that are 
rooted sufficiently to bear it without flagging.—W. Kuang. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Tue rains have done good to everything, but the frosty nights 
after the rain have rather interfered with the brightness of the 
flower garden, the petals of many of the Geraniums looking a 
little bleached, and tha larger Jeaves of Coleus looking brown. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

We said so much on the kitchen garden last week, that we 
shall confine our remarks to two or three matters. 

And first ag to watering. We have three inquiries if it 
would be of any use to employ sewage water, not too strong, to 
Celery, Cabbages, and Brussels Sprouts after the rains we 
have had. Ii the rains have not been much heavier than we 
have had, we say decidedly Yes, as they have not gone deep 
enough with us; and, again, we would prefer giving a good 
soaking of such sewage water in damp, drizzling weather, as 
the plants would derive much more advantage from it than in 
fine sunny weather, when a portion of the watering would again 
be soon exhaled into the atmosphere. A cloudy, drizzling day 
is the best for giving an artificial watering a good chance. 
Sewage water though rather strong, will not injure such 
plants when rooting freely, and greatly helps to keep many in- 
truders away. The smell at first deters many insects from 
laying their eggs, and all crawlers will keep aloof if they can 
find sweeter soil. A late bed of Brussels Sprouts planted in 
dry soil, and merely moistened well in tho drill when growing 
and rooting freely, grew as if by magic after receiving a good 
watering at the roots with sewage on a drizzling day, with a 
smart shower at times. hen the sewage is at all strong, or 
smells very much, it is well to keep it off the foliage, but when 
not very strong it will do no harm over the foliage of common 
things if it be clear enough to leave no deposit. When clear 
we have found it good to syringe with, for driving away green 
fly and red spider. We have found it as effectual for killing 
aphides on Cabbages, Cauliflowers, &c., as clear rather strong 
lime water. But whenso used it should be clear, so as to leaye 
no mark behind. 

Our Cabbageworts are now getting tolerably clear of the fly, 
which threatened to clear everything before it. We noticed 
a fine field of Turnips the other day almost destroyed by the 
fly, whilst others have suffered greatly from grubs. It would 
have been true eccnomy in the case of the first to have used a 
dozen or score of barrelsful of clear lime water, or clear, not 
too strong, sewage, and, in the second place, to have examined 
the ground round the Turnips, as the grubs keep near the sur- 
face in their first stages. . 

Brussels Sprouts Early.—Our earliest are just showing, but 
not so early as we would wish. We have several inquiries like 
that of ‘‘A Frienp,” who says, ‘‘I sowed early, pricked out, 
and then planted strong plants early, and what with sewage 
and other waterings they have grown strong and tail with fine 
broad heads, but the side shoots, the sprouts, are only showing, 
and seem as if they refused to swell.” To gain the desired 
object, the fine tops must be stopped. The simplest mode 
would be to cut them off, but that would entail a loss, as these 
headg, after a little frost, are even sweeter, when cooked like 
young Cabbages, than the little sprouts. When a severe frost 
occurs immediately after the cutting, and the stem at all splits 
at the cut part, the stem is apt to be injured. To prevent any 
of these disadvantages, and yet encourage the firm side sprouts 
to swell, with a sharp knife take out from the crown the central 
axis of growth. You will hardly notice that the little central 
point has been withdrawn, but it will soon tell in throwing 
more strength into the side-shoot sprouts all up the stem. For 
winter and early spring use Brussels Sprouts and Scotch Kale will 
yield the greatest and most profitable gatherings, with, perhaps, 
the exception of a fine old quarter of Cabbage, each plant now 
forming a large stool. Young Cabbages just hearting are now 
exceedingly sweet and tender after the rains. 

Endive.—A good portion of ours was pricked out thickly, so 
that we could water and shade it, as we could not have found 
water for it if planted at regular distances in the dry weather. 
A portion of this we have turned out with good balls, so as not 
to suffer from the moving, on raised ridges, one row along the 
centre and two rows on each side. We find that on such ridges 
the plants withstand frost and damp much better than when on 
the level, and when well established, with a little moisture at 
first they grow as freely and as strongly as if they were placed 
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on the level ground. The most forward may be tied to blanch 
them thoroughly; but for this purpose early in autumn nothing 
is better than placing a slate or tile over the plants, or even 
setting a pot firmly over them, and closing the hole securely 
in the reversed bottom. Endive looks well in the salad bowl, 
but for crispness and sweetness we never think it equal to 
Lettuce. 

Cucumbers.—The beds made, as stated last spring, with 
rather fresh dung, with a layer of sweet dung and leaves over 
it, have yielded plentifully all the season, and with little more 
attention than air-giving, watering, and fumigation with to- 
bacco paper twice or thrice. To make the plants fruit a little 
longer the front of the bed outside the frame was dug out, and 
fresh hot dung put in asa lining, the back of the frame being 
merely banked up to the top of the frame. The back may be 
turned over in a similar way afterwards if deemed necessary. 
A rough spout in front of the frame kept the rains which run 
down the glass from passing into and decomposing the bed. 

The plants turned out for the first crop in a hot-water pit 
have succeeded equally well, and are doing so well now that we 
let them remain, though properly a part should be replenished. 
These have very little earth to grow in, and that we curtailed 
by planting them out in largish pots. No pots, however, have 
been seen for a long time, as the frequent slight rich top-dress- 
ings have concealed them from view. The pots are chiefly 
useful for securing early produce, and even afterwards they do 
something to secure fertility and prevent the growth of large 
parasol-like leaves—a matter of no importance, but rather to 
be desired in large span-roofed or even lean-to-roofed Cucumber 
houses, but to be avoided in small lean-to pits, where such 
vigorous growth would occupy more room than is desirable. 
We have grown some rather large kinds this season, but in 
general they are not profitable where the room is narrow. We 
were told, however, lately that a very long kind which our 
neighbour Mr. Cadger has in his Cucumber house, and from 
which fine crisp fruit upwards of 3 feet in length has been cut, 
does almost as well in an unheated pit in summer. Large 
Cucumbers, however, are turned from by many people just 
as they turn away from a large Melon. They will scarcely 
believe that the one is not old and that the other does not 
partake of the Gourd. Those who like Cucumbers will do well 
to eat them when crisp and young. We like them to be not 
more than from three-quarters to 1 inch in diameter. 

We are glad to say that we have here seen nothing of the 
Cucumber disease for 2 number of years. Some Cucumber 
growers have it still, and cannot get rid of it. Very often 
a road or a field will make all the difference between having 
the disease and being without it. As we have frequently 
stated, we now repeat, that after more lengthened observation, 
we are still quite ignorant of the causes that brought the dis- 
ease to us for years, and we are quite as ignorant as to the 
causes of its leaving us. After trying all kinds, and having 
seeds from all quarters—after using all kinds of compost, from 
fresh loam, fresh peat, or heath soil, and almost every con- 
ceivable mixture—it mattered not, the only relief we found 
was to be almost constantly sowing and constantly planting, 
for frequently the plants would only produce a few fruit before 
the diseaso assailed them. All washings of the house and pits 
even with boiling water, all washings of the plants, were 
quite ineffectual. It mattered not where we grew them—in 
places heated by hot water, in dung frames, in cold. pits and 
frames without artificial heat, in ridges under hand-lights, in 
the open air without hand-lights, trained against fences or 
walls, and with plants from seeds sent from healthy plants 
hundreds of miles apart—the result was the same. No sooner 
did the seeming healthy plants begin to bear than the spot in 
the leaf, or gangrene of the fruit appeared; then all was over 
with them, nothing would restore them to health again. 

During several years that the Cucumber suffered we never 
had Melons more healthy. Several who felt inclined to make 
a joke over our trouble have felt it was no joking matter when 
they themselves were involved, and felt their thorough help- 
lessness to get out of the difficulty. We mention this more 
prominently, as we understand there are employers determined 
on ‘having ‘plenty of healthy Cucumbers, however frequently 
they should change their gardeners. They may succeed in so 
doing. There may be something like fortunate men in gar- 
dening. -Singularly enough there are men whose handiwork 
hardly ever turns out successful. We have little faith, how- 
sever, in a change of management getting rid of the Cucumber 
disease. All that we can do is to sympathise with those who 

-are>the sufferers. We feel quite unable to tell them how to 


conquer and get rid of it. To us it is a greater mystery than 
the Potato disease, because it is so partial, and continuous 
for a time in its local manifestations. We have known cases 
of neighbours equally successful in growing Cucumbers, and 
whose practical routine was as much as possible alike, and 
yet the one without altering in the least his practice will 
have the disease for years, and his neighbour not have a trace 
of it; whilst when the first has got rid of the disease without 
knowing how, his neighbour afterwards will have to regret the 
presence of the malady. Perhaps when we know more of 
atomic vital organisms we may be in a way to find out the 
cause of the malady. At present our observations and expe- 
rience point to the conclusion that the best Cucumber-growers 
in the kingdom may get the disease among their plants without 
knowing how, and be as powerless to free their plants of it as 
the young amateur who grows a bed of Cucumbers for the first 
time. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

We have had several inquiries as regards gathering Pears. 
Just as in the case of Apples, early Pears should be gathered 
before they are quite ripe, and later kinds when the seeds are 
coloured, instead of being softish and whitish. We like all to 
be gathered before they are touched much by frost; but late 
kinds that keep well, if gathered too soon, will be apt to shrivel 
before becoming sweet and mellow, though juicy. 

We shall here advert to two sets of inquiries, How are we to 
make the most of early Pears, and also secure their best fla- 
vour? The first was alluded to last week, such as gathering 
the most forward of the earliest kinds, and even giving them 
extra heat without the chance of losing or evaporating their 
juices. Fine flavour is often lost by laying early fruit on dirty 
shelves, on straw or hay not thoroughly sweet, or even on brown 
paper. As the fruit ripens it absorbs a scent or aroma from 
the surroundings. Few plans are more simple than placing 
clean packing paper or foolscap on clean well-seasoned boards 
from which all scent of the wood has gone. On that paper 
place the fruit singly, and cover it with paper to prevent the 
evaporation of the juices, and along with them a portion of the 
aroma of the fruit. Open shelves or platforms answer very 
well, but such things as shallow boxes or drawers do better 
treated as above; the latter with just a slip of an opening to 
let any moist air out. Woe haye known the finest fruit greatly 
injured by being laid on straw or hay not thoroughly dry, and 
not perfectly sweet, or liable to become damp from the moisture 
exhaled from the fruit. Late fruit may be treated less ceremo- 
niously by being placed carefully in greater heaps instead of 
being laid singly, though the latter mode would be the better 
where room could be given; but.as the most forward of these 
approsch maturity they will be improved by being placed singly 
some time before using, and in many cases will be improved 
by being kept a little warmer, but not so much s0 as to gacri- 
fice juiciness and flavour to mellowness. 

The second inquiry has reference chiefly to a fertile source 
of disappointment at country shows. ‘' Junius” asks our help 
to unravel the mystery. He says, ‘‘I showed splendid large 
round Potatoes, but was beaten by kidneys of half the size; 
large Cabbages, but was beaten by smaller ones. I showed 
large Pears of Williams’s Bon Chrétien rather ripe, Louise 
Bonne, and Beurré Bose, and was beaten with small Bergamots 
not bigger than eggs; and in the same way my Cellini and fine 
Alexander Apples were beaten by small Kerry Pippins, and 
huge fruit of Victoria and Washington Plums were walked over 
by Green Gages anything but remarkable.” The suitable reply 
is that most judges without specific directions award according 
to quality rather than bulk and quantity. We saw a man very 
wroth because huge round Potatoes with eyes nearly an inch 
deep, and‘therefore involving great loss if judged necessary to 
pare them, passed over, and the preference given to ‘fine’ Mona 
Kidneys scarcely showing in their outline where an eye was 
placed. The remedy insuch cases is.to show in classes, such 
as round and kidney, white, and red, and other colours. The 
second remedy as to fruit is also to show in’ classes, such.as‘for 
dessert, cooking, and even weight. For dessert nothing will 
beat Green Gage Plums if good, except fruit equally well ripened 
of Ooe’s Golden Drop. Fine specimens of,such a.dark’rich 
Plum as Kirke’s would run hard:a dish of ‘Green Gages if fault 
could be found» with them. For table’the Victoria and Wash- 
ington would haye no chance with them. Again, as \to Pears, 
few kinds take:so many prizes in autumn as:the Bon Chrétien, 
but we have often seen it, when over-mellow and mealy, beaten 
by small fruit of the rich Bergamot just when in its prime, and 
both beaten by the Louise Bonne of Jersey when at its best. 
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The Cellini and Alexander Apples have no chance with the 
Kerry Pippin for the table, just as the little rich Apple would 
have no chance with them for the kitchen, and neither of them 
would have any chance with other Apples when size and weight 
were to be the criterions. Making classes is the only way out 
of the difficulty. Without it neither judges nor exhibitors will 
be satisfied. For instance, if amateurs were competing in 
Plums, we would give the preference to good Green Gages. 
Were cottagers competing we would have a hankering to give a 
preference to large Victorias or Washingtons. In this case, 
too, we should look on a huge Cabbage, firm and without cracks, 
ina different light from what we should look on a Cabbage 
destined for a gentleman’s table, Size and weight should by 
no means be overlooked in the productions of cottage gardens, 
as what will fill the pot is of primary importance. 

The wind of the 11th shook many fruit from all high orchard 
trees in this district, but it did comparatively little harm in 
the case of our bush and low pyramidal trees. When much 
planting of fruit trees is contemplated, and time and space are 
at liberty, it would be well to prepare for planting by trenching, 
station-making, &c. We have in unpropitious circumstances 
great faith in station-making, planting shallow, and yearly 
mulching, as securing fertility without much or any root-prun- 
ing. The sooner now that all weakly second growth is re- 
moved from fruit trees, the more will the sun and air haye a 
chance to perfect the buds. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The lawns are now lovely, perhaps all the more so when con- 
trasted with the previous brownness ; and notwithstanding the 
rains and the next to hurricanes of wind the flowers are still 
passable, though far from being what they were a fortnight ago. 

We shell conclude our gossipings this week by alluding to 
two kinds of flowers which we can recommend as most useful 
to all those who from choice or necessity are obliged to supply 
a great quantity of cut flowers. Our own opinion is that 
eutting nice flowers to be put in vessels of all sizes and shapes, 
in all parts of rooms, to be thrown out in a couple of days, is 
not only carried a great deal too far, but that it is acting, and 
will continue yet more to act, most prejudicially on the health 
of the residents. Even a good and cheerful effect from 
moderation may easily be carried too far. But on this we 
shall not dwell at present, but where such flowers must be 
had in abundance, we would recommend the varieties of Phlox 
Drummondi and Salpiglossis. We think we had about a dozen 
varieties of each. We sowed them under glass in the middle 
of March, pricked the plants out in a bed under a little pro- 
tection, then lifted them with little balls at the end of May, 
and planted them out. On an average the flowers of these 
will stand in damp sand four times as long as scarlet Gera- 
niums.—R. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ba Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Books (Z. S. S.),— The Fern Manual.” Itis published at our office, 
price 5s., free by post 5s.4d. (H. F.).—‘‘ Fruit-Growing for the Many,” 
can be had free by post from our office if you enclose five postage stamps 
with your address. It contains directions for Melon culture. (J. B.).— 


There is a volume called “ The Language of Flowers.” You could obtain 
it through any bookseller. 


Kew Garpens (C. J. P.).—No preliminary examination is required of a 
young gardener before he can be employed in the gardens. If you write 
to Mr. Smith, the Curator, he will give you any information you need. 


Dwarr AGERATUM (E. H.).—We do not know the variety. Senda spe- 


cimen to Mr. Chater, enclosing a stamped directed envelope, and ask him 
if it be true to name. 


PHiox DRumMoNDI CULTURE (E. 7. H.).—The cause of your Phlox 
Drummondi not flowering well is its being under a south wall, where it 
would be parched with heat and drought. Had you given it an open 
situation and rich light soil, it would have bloomed well, if watered in dry 
weather. It is merely necessary to sow the seed in a hotbed in March, 
prick off the young plants when large enough to handle, placing them 
about an inch apart, and to plant them out at the end of May in rich 
light soil in an open situation. Phlox Drummondi Heynholdi, scarlet ; 
Radowitzi, striped; Oculata alba, white and crimson; are three good 
varieties, but all are very good. Mr. Chapman’s cases may be seen at 
some of the principal London seedsmen’s shops. 


HARDINESS OF ECHEVERIAS AND SEMPERVIVUM CALIFORNICUM (Nemo). 
—the first two require to be taken up, potted, and wintered on a dry shelf 
in the greenhouse. They will need but little water. Sempervivum cali- 
fornicum is quite hardy, except when it has been grown in very rich soil, 
and then, from being very succulent, it is liable to be injured by frost. 
To winter it well, the soil should be light and properly drained. Take up 
a few plants, or all, and winter them on a dry shelf along with the 
Echeverias. 

Srina PeaR.—“ Z.” wishes to know the name of the Pear met with 
from the ist of January to the end of March all along the south of 
®rance andin Italy. He was told, doubtfully, it is called “ Spina.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LovISE Honorary (Centwrion).—Your seedling plants 
about 5 inches high we would prick out now in a sheltered situation at 
about 6 inches apart, and leave them for the winter, cutting off the tops in 
spring. Early in summer place the plants in small pots, and shift into 
larger as required, giving the final shift by July. Itis a hardy perennial 
Pompon variety. We do not think your plants will flower this autumn. 


Miss Incram Rose (Idem).—It is in every sense a Hybrid Perpetual, 
as much so as any other, but like some others of that class, is not a free 
autumn-flowering kind, though a beautiful Rose. Ofthe two Strawberries 
you name, there is none better than Dr. Hogg for a light sandy soil, but 
it needs good top-dressings and copious waterings. 

Prunine RosE Bouts DE NanTreviL (William Tyrer)—We have no 
difficulty in getting this Rose to flower, and we cut in the strong shoots 
to six, the moderately strong to three, the rest to two eyes, except the 
very weak shoots, which we cut clean out. We do not know of any mode 
of keeping Tomatoes after they are ripe. 


MInpEw on Roses (Q. Q.).—When mildew occurs on a few plants, try 
vinegar and a sponge. Icured my pot plants withit. It entirely re-« 
moyed it. When mildew occurs over the whole of alarge rosery, the cure 
becomes hopeless. Try in this case 2ozs. of blue vitriol dissolved in hot 
water, and added to three gallons of cold water; pour this with a rose 
over the leaves. Sulphur blackens the foliage, and stops up the pores or 
stomata of the leaves, causing for a time the same mischief as the mildew. 
Your attack is owing not to the mill dam, but to the situation and aspect, 
which, in such weather as we have had, are favourable to mildew. I have 
alittle here. I cut off occasionally a twig, and destroy it, but when it 
occurs simultaneously over a large rosery, it is a hopeless case. You 


musi carefully wash out your watering-pot after using the vitriol—W. F. 
RADCLYFFE. 


Roses In Pors WEAKLY (Thomas),—Your very small Roses in very 
large pots we would at once shake out and repot in a compost of two- 
thirds fibrous loam, and one-third old cow dung or well-decomposed 
manure, with a free admixture of sharp sand, draining the pots well, and 
using a pot large enough to hold the roots, but not a large pot. Water 
the plants and place them on coal ashes in the cold frame. Admit air in 
mild weather, protect from heavy rains, and coyer the lights with mats 
in very severe weather. Prune the plants rather closely when the buds 
begin to swell. 

SEASON oF ENDIVE, RHUBARB, RADISHES, AND Lettuce (Idem).— 
Endive is in season from September to April, and may be had from 
August; Rhubarb from November to July; Radishes from March to 
November; and Lettuce from March to November. You will need means 
for forcing the Rhubarb so as to have it in winter, and for blanching and 
keeping the Endive from frost, but for particulars consult ‘* Kitchen- 
Gardening for the Many,” price 4d., or free by post for five stamps. 


GATHERING GRAPES (4n Amateur).—As you do not require the Grapes 
after Christmas, you may leave them on the Vine. If your house is dry 
they will keep very well; but if itis filled with plants they will cause damp- 
ness, which will endanger the keeping of the Grapes. In the latter case 
we would advise you to cut the Grapes when they are fully ripe, retaining 
along with each bunch a portion of branch—say from 4 to 6 inches long 
insert it in a narrow-necked bottle filled with water, and enough powdered 
charcoal to cover the bottom about half an inch deep. The bottle should 
incline to one side, so that no part of the bunch may be pressed against 
the bottle. The Grapes may be kept in any cool, dry room, where they 
should be looked over occasionally in order to take out any decayed 
berries, and to replenish the water when from evaporation it falls to a level 
with the end of the branch. By this means you can cut the fruit, and 
employ the house for plants, pruning the Vines at the proper season. 
—G.A. 

CAMELLIA Bups THINNING (Idem).—The shoots terminating with three 
or four buds should have the latter thinned to two each, and if the plants 
are weak one bud to each shoot is sufficient. The earlier this is done the 
better. 


Forcrne Liny oF THE VALLEY (Centurion).—The plants should be taken 
up and potted, selecting those with round plump crowns. If small and 
long, with sharp points, they will give little beyond leaves. You may 
take them up from now to March as required. They will flower at Christ- 
mas if potted at the end of October and introduced into a house with a 
temperature of from 40° to 45° for three weeks, and then increased or 
moved to another with a temperature of from 45° to 50°. Six-inch pots 
answer very well, but we use pans a foot across, and put in as many roots 
as wecan. Ifthey are an inch apart they are not too close. Over the 
pots, when placed inthe house, invert another pot of equal size, and keep 
it there until the flower-stem is 3 inches long, then remove it. Any kind 
of light rich soil will answer very well. 


AppLes (Idem).—The Apples youname are in season during the months 
ef November, December, and January. Reinette Royale is distinct from 
Reinette du Canada. You would find complete answers to such queries 
in the “ Fruit Manual.” 

GrowinG ZoNAL GERANIUMS IN LARGE Ports (M.A. M.).—You will, of 
course, take them in doors before frost, and in winter give them only 
water enough to keep the leaves from flagging, and if the old leaves fall 
off no matter. In March, or when the plants begin to grow, cut them in, 
leaving enough wood for furnishing fresh shoots, and do not water muck 
until they have begun to grow. When they have shoots an inch or two 
long xepot the plants, removing most of the old soil. If you can get 
them into a size of pot smaller than that in which they were grown do 
so. Keep them moist, but do not water very much until the roots are 
spreading freely in the fresh soil, as you will know by the growth of the 
plants, then water them more freely. In May transfer them to their full- 
sized pot. It will be necessary to tie down, stop, and otherwise regulate 
the shoots so as to form compact plants. A compost of equal parts of 
turfy loam and old hotbed manure, or leaf soil, with a iree admixture of 
sharp sand, will grow them well. Good drainage is necessary. If your 
plants are bare of shoots near the base, young plants would be better, 
but they will not flower so finely nor be so large as the older plants... Try 
them again. 

Fruit TREES, STRAWBERRIES, AND RosES FOR A GARDEN NEAR THE 
Sra (M. G.).—In a position not far from the sea, and fully exposed, wa 
have succeeding on walls—Pears: Albertine, Marie Louise, Beurré Diel, 
Beurré de Rance, Passe Colmar, Van Mons Léon le Clerc, Knight's 
Monarch, Flemish Beauty, Glou Morgeau, Bergamotte d’Esperen, Britis a 
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‘Queen, Winter Nelis. Plums: Green Gage, Kirke’s, Jefferson, Coe’s 
Golden Drop; and for kitchen, Pond’s Seedling, Victoria, and Prince of 
Wales; if a white Plum is wanted, White Magnum Bonum. Cherries: 
May Duke, Black Tartarian, Bigarreau Napoléon, and Late Duke. Apples : 
Adams’ Pearmain, Red Ingestrie, Golden Pippin, Cellini, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, Scarlet Nonpareil, Sykehouse Russet, and 
Kerry Pippin. Strawberries: Black Prince, Sir Joseph Paxton, Keens’ 
Seedling, Dr. Hogg, Sir Charles Napier, Frogmore Late Pine, and Mr. 
Radclyffe. Standard Roses: Alfred Colomb, Anna de Diesbach, Baronne 
Prevost, Caroline de Sansal, Charles Lefebvre, Comte de Nanteuil, Duc 
de Rohan, Eugénie Verdier, Jean Bart, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, 
King’s Acre, Lord Clyde, Louise Peyronny, Madame Charles Wood, Mare- 
chal Vaillant, Prince Leon, Senateur Vaisse, Victor Verdier, Souvenir de 
Leveson Gower, and William Griffiths, all Hybrid Perpetuals. For walls: 
Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Devoniensis, Maréchal Niel, Tea-scented ; and 
of Noisettes: Jaune Desprez, Lamarque, Solfaterre, and Cloth of Gold. 
These require walls with aspects between south-east and south-west. 
For other walls and trellises: Alice Gray, Dundee Rambler, both Ayr- 
shire Roses; Myrianthes, Rampant (Evergreen); Madame d’Arblay, and 
Rivers’s Queen (Hybrid Climbing). In your light soil it will be necessary 
to manure well. 

WINTERING PLANTS IN A CoLD VinERY (Merlin).—To winter bedding 
plants safely you ought to have a stove or other means of keeping out 
frost. Though you will need artificial heat, it need not be so great as to 
cause the Vines to start into growth. A temperature of 40° from fire heat 
will not injure the Vines, and will insure the safety of every kind of 
bedding plant. Could you not have the house heated by hot-water pipes ? 
A small saddle boiler with a stokehole outside would be better than a stove 
inside the house. There is no possibility of keeping bedding plants in a 
vinery unless frost can be excluded. Heat is requisite in dull damp 
weather for expelling damp, and would be useful for the Vines in a cold 
wet season. ‘The Vines may be pruned at the beginning of December, or 
when the leaves have fallen. Pruning ought not to be deferred beyond 
the middle of December. The Vine border would be better if covered, 
but many borders are not covered, yet good Grapes are produced. 
It would be well to find another place for the annuals and to cover the 
border, but, instead of tarpaulin, for a cool vinery a top-dressing of rich 
eompost and half-inch bones may be employed; but the annuals will 
keep the sun and air from the border, besides depriving the Vines of 
support. 

Fruit TREES Not BEARING (Idem)—You will best restore your trees 
to fertility by taking them up this autumn as soon as the leaves fall, 
lifting each carefully and with a good ball, and replanting at once. The 
standards, which we presume are orchard trees, we would not lift, but 
merely thin out the shoots if too numerous, or, if not sufficient to form a 
good head, shorten the long vigorous shoots half their length. Why give 
the trees liquid manure when their growth is rank? With lifting in 
autumn you ought to check the vigour of the trees, and so induce fruit- 
fulness. As regards the wall trees, we would take out the trench about 
2 feet from the stem, cut off all roots there, and any roots that strike 
perpendicularly downwards between the trench and the stem, working 
under the roots. Then fill up the trench and mulch the ground, also that 
round the bushes, with 2 or 3 inches thick of short littery manure. Keep 
all shoots well piached-in in summer, except those required for extension. 
The Apple trees are infested with American blight. Syringe the trees 
well with a solution of 2 ozs. of soft soap to a gallon of water, directing it 
against the parts infested with the insects. You may obtain self-register- 
ing thermometers of most nurserymen, or of any optician. The cause 
of plants of Geraniums and Fuchsias losing their leaves when taken into 
rooms is the want of sunlight; their retaining freshness longer when 
taken from the open ground may be a result of their greater hardiness. 


VINE PLANTING (Reader).—We see no objection whatever to your 
planting your Vines in the autumn instead of the spring or summer, and 
just because the ground would be warmer we would prefer planting in 

_ September rather than in October. As they are to be planted inside pro- 
tection is less necessary, but even then the longer the soil is kept warm 
the more will roots be made after planting. If the roots were out of doors 
we would cover with litter deep enough to keep out frost, cold rain, and 
snow. We have planted Vines that grew freely in June and July. In 
these summer months, if there is much spreading-out of roots, there is 
apt to be a check if not guarded against. 


Brack Muscat Grapes (W. M.).—Our experience of Mrs. Pince’s 
Black Muscat Grape is very much in accordance with your own, and we 
regret to say it is almost universally so. The bunches, as you observe, 
do not set regularly, neither do they colour very freely. Both the 
bunches and the berries are large, and the latter of excellent quality ; it 
is of considerable merit as a late-keeping variety. It is one, however, 
which, in our opinion, has been far too much lauded, and altogether un- 
worthy of extended cultivation. In marked distinction to this we have 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat, which is in all respects excellent, and 
we have seen it in many places this season. It is possessed of all the 
qualifications of a good late Muscat black Grape, splendid constitution, 
free fruiting, large bunches and large berries, tine jet black colour, and 
good Muscat flavour—truly a meet black companion for the white Muscat 
of Alexandria. We strongly recommend this Grape. Muscat Champion 

- is a very fine, large grizzly Grape, with a Muscat flavour. When well 
grown and ripened it is excellent, but, like the Canon Hall Muscat, it is 
somewhat difficult to secure it in this condition.—A. . 


Vines (W. G. @. C.).—Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat is not suited for a cool 
vinery. Muscat Hamburgh grafted on the Black Hamburgh succeeds 
only moderately well in a cool house. All Grapes having the Muscat 
flavour require heat to bring forth the musky tastefully. The Frontignan 
class (the Petites Muscats of the French), require the least. Mrs. Pince 
is a good-keeping late Grape, but we much prefer the Madresfield Court 
Black Muscat. Your selection of Peaches is very good. For the Necta- 
rines, however, we should prefer Elruge and Balgowan as two of the best 
and most constant varieties grown. The fruit on Black Hamburgh Vines 
as they are commonly met with yaries considerably according to culti- 
vation. The variety called Frankenthal has large roundish oval berries, 
hammered, the bunch well shouldered and compact. The true Black 
Hamburgh has smaller berries, more oval, smooth, with a more loose and 
straggling bunch. We should say you distinguish them properly. The 
third variety is the Dutch; berries very large, round, and hammered, 
very coarse in quality, but beautifulin appearance. We should say this 
isthe one yonhaye. The Champion or Millhill has very large, round, 
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smooth berries, which scarcely ever become quite black, and have a very 
tender skin and fine flavour. It is of delicate constitution. 

SreLect APPLES AND Pears (4 Poor Lady).—The following may suit 
you. Autwmn Apples.—Cox’s Orange Pippin, Kerry Pippin, and Summer 
Whorle. Pears.—Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Beurré @’Amanlis, and Jersey 
Gratioli. Apples for April and May.—Scarlet Nonpareil, Golden Reinette. 
Braddick’s Nonpareil. Pears.—Ne jplus Meuris, Zéphirin Grégoire, Jo- 
séphine de Malines. 

HARDINESS OF CINERARIA MARITIMA (B, G.).—It is quite hardy on all 
but very heavy wet soils, and in very exposed situations. We find it does 
best when the old tops are left, as they to some extent protect the crowns 
from the severity of the winter, and to make all safe we generally mulch 
round the plants with partially decayed leaf soil. The tops are cut off in 
winter by the frost, so that the plant is not one to be recommended for 
spring gardening?or not until late. It is best in summer. The dead tops 
should be cut off in spring. 

ECHEVERIA SECUNDA GLAUCA (Idem).—It is not hardy, nor will any of 
the Echeverias stand the winter. Sedum, or Sempervivum californicum, 
however, is quite hardy in dry soils and favourable situations. It is a 
fine plant for edgings. 

Naminc APPLES AND PEARS (Idem).—If you send them to us carriage 
paid, and each kind numbered, we will endeavour to name them for you. 
Half a dozen will be enough to send. 

Hoya CARNOSA FRUITING (Charles Walters).—It is rather unusual for this 
plant to have pods, but there have been several instances this year of its 
fruiting; indeed, such are becoming general. The cause of its doing 
so is, undoubtedly, the bright weather we have had. 

ASPARAGUS MANAGEMENT (Glaucous).—Your three-year-old plants planted 
last autumn could not be expected to give you any heads fit for cutting 
last spring, and we think they will not do much for you next year, 
though you may cut all the heads that are of a size fit for cutting, and 
let the small grow; but we would advise you to be satisfied wilh a little 
next season; the produce will be all the better in succeeding years. 
Leave the “grass” until it become quite yellow, and cut it off early in 
November. Clear the bed of weeds, give a top-dressing of manure 2 or 
8 inches thick, and cover about half as much with soil from the alleys. 
If the manure be only partially decayed it will do. In March remove the 
loose portion of the manure, or point the beds over with a fork, not going 
so deep as to interfere with the crowns, and rake the beds, drawing the 
rough soil into the alleys. At the end of March sprinkle the beds with 
salt, and again in May, in the same way as you would for destroying 
weeds on walks; and from July to the middle of September you cannot 
water too freely nor too often with liquid manure. In the following 
spring you ought to have a plentiful supply of heads. 

Tous-LEs-Mors (Indicus).—We cannot tell you where you can obtain 
the seeds of the plant from whence this flour is obtained, but probably 
through some West India merchant. Dr. Hogg, in his “ Vegetable King- 
dom,” says, “ The article known as Tous-les-mois is obtained from the 
rootstocks of some species of Canna, by some supposed to be Cc. coccinea, 
and by others C. achiras. The substance is prepared in the island of St. 
Kitts, and it is said that its manufacture is attended with a great deal of 
difficulty ; it is highly nutritious, and is an excellent food for infants.” 


CATERPILLARS ON GERANIUM AND STacHys LANATA Leaves (LE. M. T.). 
—There is no better plan than to boil fresh Elder leaves inas much water 
as will just cover them until it is quite black, then strain, and water the 
plants overhead when quite dry through a fine-rosed watering-pot, giving 
a good wetting. Dusting with white hellebore powder will serve the 
same purpose. Handpicking is an excellent remedy. 

VARIEGATED GERANIUM LEAVES (Kittie)—We do not undertake to 
name florists’ flowers, and it is extremely difficult to identify the varie- 
gated varieties by their leaves; but we think yours are—I, Silver Nose- 
gay; 2, Flower of Spring; and 3, Flower of the Day. 

Pyrus sApontca (S. 7. H.).—We do not know of any economical use to 
which the harsh and gritty fruit of this Quince can be put. 

FLowrr GaRDEN ARRANGEMENT (Rush).—We like the arrangement 
yery much, and are pleased you have the boldness to make the four beds 
round the centre similar, a8 we believe attempting more variety would 
not be so effective. As you ask particularly about 5 and 6, we should be 
inclined to reverse them, as the four 2 beds haye Golden Chain round 
them; we would therefore plant 5, 5, with Madame Rudersdorff, and edge 
with Oxalis corniculata rubra; then we would edge 6, 6, with Cerastium, 
and fill with Mrs. Pollock, dotted all over with Lobelia. 

SEEDLING PLUM (W. Miles).—Your seedling Plum, although good, is so 
similar to others already in cultivation, that we can see little use in intro- 
ducing it.. It is inferior to the variety called Poupart’s, which it some- 
what resembles. 

BERGAMOTTE D’EsPEREN PEars (Lang).—Let them hang on the trees 
as long as they will, say till the middle of next month. When they come 
off freely is the time to gather. 

RosE Buns (Idem).—It is somewhat late now for budding; you mays 
however, try. They might do on the Manetti stock. 

Sirtep Lime RuBBISH FoR A LAWN (H.S. W.).—For a lawn liakle to 
get scorched in summer lime rubbish would be the worst possible appli- 
cation. We should give a top-dressing of rotten manure next March, rake 
the lawn well in April, and sow over it Trifolium minus at the rate of 
12 Ibs. per acre. It is not so liable to brown as grass is in summer, be- 
sides it is always of a bright deep green. Its drawback is its numerous 
small white heads of bloom, but run over with the mowing machine once 
a-week all is kept neat. 

AppLyine LiguiD MANURE (4 Constant Reader).—Manure water to be 
of any benefit should be given when the plants are growing, or during 
summer. It may be given fromthe commencement of growth up to its 
completion, but will not be needed in wet weather. 

PLACING FLINTS AROUND THE STEMS OF SHRUBS (Idem).—The practice 
was recommended by Loudon partly to keep the ground near the stem 
from being disturbed, and to prevent weeds growing, and to afford warmth ; 
put as the flints can do no good in any of those ways in protected or 
enclosed grounds, we think it a needless proceeding. 

Bast LoTHIAN STOCKS AFTER FLOWERING (Q. Q.).—The plants will not 
be of use for next year’s flowering, but if you wish for seed you may pot 
them, and winter them in a cold frame. That is the only purpose for 
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which they are fit. They will not live out of doors except in a. warm dry 
soil and situation. 


Asparagus PLANTING (Idem).—You may in October plant in the per- 
manent bed, and after planting cover with the top-dressing of manure as 
for established plants. It would be better if you could defer the planting 
until spring. 

Sowine Grass SEEDs (N. C. H.).—The seeds sown last week sill not 
suffer from frost, and as for the covering with stable litter as soon as the 
grass shows, it would do more harm than good; but were it put onthialy 
before very severe weather scts in it would prevent the soil lifting, and 
so-be a great.protection to the Grasses and Clover. 

Sowrne TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM AND Irantan Ryn. Grass (Idem).— 
We have known them succeed well from sowing in the first week in 
October, but the season was mild. That we consider is as late as they 
should be sown, 2nd we would if possible sow in September. The earlier 
the better for eurly spring cutting. 


Drytnc FroweErs (JW. Y.).—Everlasting flowers should be gathered as 
soon as fully expanded, and dried by hanging up ina dry warm place. To 
dry other flowers take some fine white sand (that called silver sand is 
the best), wash it repeatedly until all dirt is removed, and the water 
remains clear. Next dry it thoroughly, and half fill a vase, a stone flower 
pot or a glass with the sand; in this stick fresh-gathered flowers in 
their natural position, and afterwards cover them gently with the sand, 
taking care not to damage the petals. Now place the vessel in the sun, 
orin a room where a constant fire is kept, and let it remain until the 
flowers are perfectly dry. Thenremove the sand carefully, and clean the 
leaves with a feather brush. You must gather your flowers for this pur- 
pose when they are dry—that is, after the dew has evaporated. The pro- 
cess succeeds best with single-flowers, but the difficulty attending such 
double ones as Pinks, Carnations, &c., may be obviated by splitting the 
cup on each side, and when the flower is quite dry the incision made to 
adhere by means of gum water; or the cup may be pricked around with 
a pin to let out the moisture. White flowers lose their natural colour by 
this process, but it may be restored by exposing them to a moderate 
vapour of brimstone; but crimson or scarlet flowers should be placed in 
a. vapour of the solution of tin in spirits of nitre. The green leaves and 
stems are renovated by the vapour produced from a solution of steel 
filings in oil of vitriol. When dried the scent of each particular flower 
may be artificially renewed by dropping into the middle of it some of its 
essential oil; thus oil of Cloves will scent the Pink, oil of Roses the Rose, 
oil of Jasmine the Jasmine, &c. 


REpottTine PINE PLANTs FoR NExT’SuMMER’s FruitTine (W.S. S.).— 
We should have potted the plants in August into their fruiting pots, and 
placed them low, so as to allow for top-dressing; but that not having 
been done, defer potting until February, and then shift into the fruiting 
pots, not disrooting the plants, nor removing more of the old soil than 
will come away freely. Encourage growth with a brisk bottom heat and 
moist atmosphere, but do not water very freely until growth is vigorous. 


ScaRLET RHUBARB (H. C.).—AJl properties considered, there is no 
finer scarlet or red Rhubarb than Tobolsk. or small Old Red. It may not 
suit the cook, but it does the table. An improved form of it is Baldry’s 
Scarlet Defiance. It is larger, and possesses all the other good qualities. 
Salt’s Crimson Perfection, which you have, is also good. 


CuRistuas Rose (Sussex)—This (properly Helleborus niger) is quite 
hardy, and succeeds in any soil, but best in one which is well drained, 
light, and enriched with vegetable soil, such as leaf mould. It is pro- 
pagated by dividing the roots or plants into as many parts as you can 
make with roots and crowns to each. This is best done in spring, thouga 
‘we have divided the plants very successfully at this time of year. Ivis 
desirable to give the plants 2 position shaded from the direct midday 
sun in summer: hence an east is preferable to a south border. 

RED-FLESHED Meton (Idem).—Malvyern Hall is a fine scarlet-fleshed 
Melon of delicious flavour. 


AppLyInc Gas Le, Satt, AND Soot (W. R.).—Gas lime is so power- 
ful that it should not be applied to garden ground except in small 
quantities, and to that not required for cropping for sometime afterwards. 
it should be spread evenly on vacant ground in November or February, 
and be dug in; indeed, in gardens.as a manure it is best not to use it, 
though for making the ground obnoxious to insects feeding on the roots 
of plants it has been found useful. Twelve bushels per acre are ample 
to effect that, and all we advise. Sait is beneficial as a manure. It 
should be sown broadcast over the ground in spring. ‘Twelve bushels 
per acre are sufficient. Sootis a good manure sown broadcast in spring 
during moist weather. Sixteen bushels per acre are enough. It may be 
used along with salt, and at the rate of ten bushels to six bushels of salt. 
This mixture is found excellent as:a manure for Potatoes, and would 
probably suit most vegetable crops. 


ExtIrRPATING HoRSETAIL, BINDWEED, AND CoucH Grass (Idem).—For 
destroying Horsetail there is no remedy but draining. Drain the ground 
and it will disappear. The Bindweed is only to be destroyed by forking 
or digging the ground over deeply, and picking out the roots, which, 
though a tedious, is a sure process. In summer keep the tops pulled up 
as fast as they appear, which will prevent the roots increasing much. 
Couch should be forked out; indeed, in gardens there ought to be none. 
Whenever a blade appears fork out the roots. 


CHARRING REFUSE (N. 4.).—No letters have been received from you 
before. The article you refer to isin No. 474. If you enclose four post- 
age stamps with your address it will besent to you by post. Itistoolong 
and too recent to reprint. It is impossible to name Strawberries from 
the characteristics you give, they vary somuch with soil and season. 
If you send specimens of the fruits we can aid you. 

Zinc EXPOSED To FIRE (R.).—We do not think a tank made of zine 
would long resist fire heat underit. Gas heat would not so soon affect 
it if the flame were not very near the zinc, but the alternate expansion 
and contraction from heating and cooling soon destroy a zinc vessel. A 
-small gas stove, or an argand jet in a confined place with a slit to admit 
air, would be quite sufficient for such a small tank. If you wanted the 
tank for propagating, and thus getting bottom heat, 8 inches deep would 
be better than 5 inches, 

FLUE-HEATING (Hast Leamington).—For such a flue as you describe 
you want no damper; regulate draught by the ash-pit door. To succeed, 
see that the furnace-bars are from 18 to 24 inches lower than the bottom 


' of the fiue. If yourinside border is well made, and is 18 feet in width, 
there is no reason why the Vines should not flourish planted inside if 
they were timeously watered and surface-manured. It is awkward having 
the house so situated that snow resting on a slate roof, when it-slips, 
would slide down on the glass roof, for if at all heavy it would go through 
the glass. A barrier about 12 or 18 inches in height between the slates 
and the glass would prevent or lessen the eyil. In a similar case where 
a barrier would be unsuitable, we have used wooden shutters, or even 
shutters or covers of sparred wood to lay over the lights where the snow 
was apt to fall, and thus saved the glass. Itis seldom that would be 
wanted except in heayy snowstorms. 


Heatine BY Gas (P. S.).—Ii you buy No. 341, where drawings are 
given of gas stoves, you can select which you please. You can haye it 
by post if you enclose four postage stamps with your address. We do 
not know how you manage your stoves. Could you increase the number 
of burners? and then, the piping being increased, you wouldget more 
heat. Argand burners give 2 great deal more heat with less consumption 
of gas than common jets. We presume your gas goes through the 1-inch 
piping. We would be glad to assist you if we knew how. 

Various (J. Quintin).—You will not have any extra heat in-a span 
roofed house 14 feet wide that has only two flows and one return-pipe- 
However, if it does for Strawberries from the Ist of January to the 1st 
of July, it would do admirably for Melons from the 1st of July up to the 
end of October, and for Cucumbers until towards the end of November. 
The uses to which such a house may be put during the six months are 
endless, but as we do not know what you chiefly want, it would be idle to 
particularise them; but we may mention growing tender annuals, Capsi- 
cums, Chilies, &c. You plan of getting Strawberries at Christmas has 
often been tried, often succeeded, and oftener failed. We have gathered 
good dishes on Christmas-day, and we have hardly had any when we tried 
forthem. Success greatly depends on the end of November and part of 
December being bright and sunny. It would never pay to force so early 
generally. By your proposed treatment the plants would be matured and 
rested early, but even in such cases our success has not been uniform. 


Names oF Fruits (Constant Reader).— Your Pear was quite rotten. 
(A Novice).—Pears: 1, Nouveau Poiteau; 2, Passe Colmar; 3, Beurré 
Diel; 4, Glou Morceau; 5, Beurré de Rance; 8, Beurré Diel; 12, Susette 
de Bavay. (H. M.)—Plum: Smashed all but a-small portion of one end, 
which had the appearance of Prince of Wales. (H. L.).—We-have some 
difficulty in determining your sorts. 1, Not known; 2, Englishe Konig’s 
Pearmain; 3, Pine-Apple Russet, probably; 4 and 5 are the same—we 
think Munche’s Pippin, certainly not Irish Peach. (P. M.).—Plums: 
1, Belle de Septembre; 2, Diamond; 8, Gisborne’s, very fairly grown. 
(IV. Miller).—Apples : Your specimens are so very small and scrubby, 
many of them no larger than small Crabs, possessing no characteristic 
features, that it is quite impossible to namethem. We think 21, 34, and 
85 may be Hawthornden; 18 and 30, Court of Wick; 15, Cole; 32, Golden 
Harvey, or Harvey Russet; 20, Sam Young; 1, Baxter’s Pearmain ; 
8and19, Scarlet Nonpareil. (Higham Court)—Your Peach—1 A, looks 
like Bellegarde, but we cannot tell without knowing the character of the 
flowers and leaves. Nectarine 4 D, is Elruge; 5 F, Red Roman, a 
clingstone, which is rather apt to fall ina semi-ripe state. Fig,3.C,is 
Brunswick; 2B, Brown Turkey. (W.Kerr, Dumfries)—Your Apple is, 
we believe, Baleborodova. 


Names oF Prants (JW. T.).—We cannot name plants from their leaves 
only. 


POULTRY,:BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


PRIZE CUPS FOR BRAHMA POOTRAS AND 
COCHIN-CHINAS AT THE PLYMOUTH SHOW. 


In following the very spirited example of several gentlemen 
connected with other shows, I hope I may be at least as suc- 
cessful in obtaining subscriptions sufficient to provide two 


silver cups for the best Brahmas and Cochins at the forth- 
coming Plymouth and West of England Poultry Show. The 
admirers and breeders cf the above varieties are apparently 
scarce in the more western counties of Deyon and Cornwal!, 
and it is hoped that the inducement thus held out will not 
only bring together a collection of specimens superior to those 
hitherto exhibited at Plymouth, but contribute in some degree 
to the greater and more successful cultivation of the Asiatic 
breeds, which are at once the finest and hardiest birds in 
the poultry-yard. I may add that the two cups usually added 
by the Committee will still be offered for the best specimens 
in the Show, irrespective of the subscription:cups. Any gentle- 
man intending to subscribe will greatly oblige by communicat- 
ing his intention to me as early as conyenient.—James Lone, 
23, Princess Square, Plymouth. 


ANTWERP PIGEONS. 


Wirnour wishing to disparage the claims of any oi the beau- 
tiful varieties of the domestic Pigeon now cultivated, I would 
say to those about to enter upon the Pigeon fancy, who are un- 
decided what particular kind to keep, Try the Antwerp. Itis 
as hardy as any, more prolific than most, and for beauty of 
plumage and sprightliness of carriage will bear comparison 
with any other variety, in addition to which it is more sensible 
than any other breed, and when once settled to a particular 
locality is not readily lost. 
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There is no necessity for building an expensive house with 
a southern aspect for its reception, any spare corner in an out- 
house will do—east, west, north, or south, itis quite immaterial. 
Having selected a convenient place, build-a pen about 5 feet 
high, 10 feet long, and 3 feet deep; at each end fix shelves a 
foot deep and about a foot apart, placing a division in the 
centre of each, which will give two nesting places on every 
shelf. These should be supplied with loose boxes about 
9 inches square and 3 inches deep. In the blank spaces be- 
tween the rows of shelves, and at the back of the pen, fit up 
about a dozen rests for the birds to perch upon, of any de- 
scription, according to fancy. The old-fashioned triangular 
shape is as good asany. A pen of this size will hold ten pairs 
of birds comfortably. The aperture for egress and ingress may 
be put in the most convenient place, and should be fitted with 
a bolting wire to prevent the birds getting out at will. 

Next select your birds. If you want good ones I would re- 
commend the purchase of old birds to breed from. Pay a visit 
to any genuine fancier who keeps birds for the love of them, and 
not entirely for profit. I never found such a one that was not 
pleased to show his birds, and to tell the distances the different 
birds had flown, together with their pedigree, and every par- 
ticular connected with them. Select a pair to your fancy, and 
if for sale do not be to a shade as to price. Visit another fancier 
in like manner. Cut the birds down and cross-pair them, by 
which means you will avoid in-breeding, and stand a fair chance 
of getting good young ones, but this will by no means be a cer- 
tainty. There cannot bea greater mistake than to suppose that 
because you mate good old birds the young produced will, as a 
matter of necessity, be good also. I have mated first-class birds 
for homing purposes, and the young produced have been 
worthless. If your birds do not ‘hit,” you must change the 
old ones till they do, otherwise you will never have a pen of 
good Antwerps, as unless the birds possess the homing faculty 
to an average degree, they are not fair representatives of the 
breed, although they may have all the outward points required 
in a good bird. You may breed any colour; but Dun, Red 
Chequer, Blue, and Blue Chequer, are the only colours re- 
cognised by standard breeders. I prefer a pen of birds to match 
in colour, and if well matched it is difficult to decide which 
colour is the most attractive. The Light Duns, with bright red 
bars on the wings, and red necks, are certainly as handsome as 
any ; Light Blues, with good black bars on the wings and tail, 
and rich metallic lustre on the neck, are also very pretty. 

When you wish to try your young birds do not commence 
with them too early, let them be from four to five months old; 
they may then be thrown up a mile or two from home, and it 
will soon be seen which are likely to make good homing birds. 
Tf, when tossed up, a bird hangs about the place where it is 
loosed, flying low, and without spirit, ultimately dropping upon 
some convenient building, or with other birds, condemn it at 
once, and should it return home kill it without hesitation, 
however handsome it may be; if, on the contrary, the bird 
when tossed from the hand gets well up in the air, ranging wide, 
and flying resolutely, not taking notice of any birds that may 
be put up to it, there is every probability, if properly trained, 
that it will make a good bird. 

I find it an excellent plan to clean out my birds’ pens daily ; 
it occupies but a few minutes, if a scraper similar to those 
used by pig-killers be kept for the purpose. Keep a barrel of 
sand near the pen, and after cleaning sprinkle a few handsful 
on the bottom and at the front of the nesting places, this gives 
the pen a neat appearance, and conduces much to the comfort 
of the birds. Exercise your birds once daily—morning is the 
best time—and they will soar as high as Tumblers, flying from 
twenty to fifty minutes, and sometimes much longer; when 
they alight allow a little time for gritting, and torun the build- 
ing, then whistle them in and feed, giving just as much as they 
will pick up freely ; feed again about four o’clock, giving clean 
water daily. By these means your birds will be kept in con- 
stant health, and from their lively disposition and neat ap- 
ere will be a source of constant pleasureand amusement.— 


Curz For Roup.—tI send you below a valuable receipt for the 
eure of roup in chickens. Ihave used it in over one hundred 
cases with complete success. The pill should be made as per 
enclosed sample. I consider the form of the preparation as im- 
portant; it should be put into a gelatine capsule, otherwise it 
is very difficult to administer. Balsam copaiba 1 ounce, piperine 
1drachm, made into sixty pills, and give two or three every 
day. Wash.—A teaspoonful of sugar of lead, mixed with a 
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pint of water, for bathing the eyes two or three times a-day.— 
Waren LawrEence.—(Poultry Bulletin.) 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


REGARDLEsS alike of trouble and heavy outlay, the Committee were 
determined to make the meeting held on the 15th and 16th inst. a 
success, and their anticipations were realised. A spacious tent and 
all the internal arrangements in the hands of Messrs. Turner, of 
Sheftield, brought an exhibition such as never before took place-in 
Wellingborough. Old and young birds were shown in distinct classes. 
The adults were in deep moult ; the chickens, on the contrary, being in 
the highest show trim possible. Dorkings and Cochins were un- 
exceptionably good, and the cup-winners, as in most of the other 
classes, had to obtain their success in a severe competition. The 
Hamburghs were, perhaps, the least praiseworthy classes in the whole 
Show; but the exhibitors of Buenos Ayrean Ducks, Laced Bantams, 
and the various breeds of French Fowls deserve every expression of 
favour. Pigeons were shown in collections of three pens each, and 
certainly among the twelve pens exhibited by the four competitors were 
birds of great value and purity of breed. This portion of the Show 
proved a great attraction to the ladies, who, as the day was fine, con- 
gregated in the poultry tent in extraordinary numbers. 


DorkrnGs.—1 and 8, R. Wood, Clapton, Thrapstone. 2, H. Lingwood, Need 
ham Market. Cock.—1l, R. Wood. 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 38, J. Beasley, 
Chapel Brampton. Hens.—1l, J. Longland, Grendon. 2, H.Lingwood. he, R. 
Wood. c, T. Burnaby, Pipewell. Chickens—i, H. Lingwood. 2, J. Smith, 
Shillinglee, Petworth. 8, H. Yardley. hc, J. Longland; J. K. Fowler, Ayles, 
bury; R. Sykes, Geddington, Kettering. c,C. Richards, Glendon, Kettering; 
R. Wood. Pullets—l and Cup, J.Longland. 2,R. Wood. he, J.Longland; J. 
Smith. SpanisH.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. Stephens, Walsall. 8, W. R. Bull, New- 
port Pagnell. Cock.—l, W. R. Bull. 2, J. Stephens. c, J, T. Parker, North- 
owram. Chickens.—1 and Cup, W. R. Bull. 2, J. T. Parker. c, C. Wright, 
Northampton (2). Game.—l, B. Cox, Moulton. 2, S. Deacon, Oundle. 8, W. 
Cook, jun., Orton, Kettering. Cock.—l and Cup, B. Cox. 2, S.Deacon. Hens. 
—1, H. Lotan, Oundle. 2, W. Cook, jun. Chickens.—1, M. Leno, Markyate Street. 
2, S. Deacon. Cocuin-CHinas.—l and Cup, W. A. Taylor. 2, H. Lingwood. 
3, J. H. Dawes, Moseley Hall, Birmingham. hc, H. Yardley; W. A. Taylor; J. 
K. Fowler. c,J.Stephens. Cock—1l, W. A. Taylor. 2,J. K. Fowler. Hens.— 
1,W.A. Taylor. 2, H. Lingwood. 38,J.Stephens. hc,J.N. Beasley, North- 
ampton; T. Dadford. Ohickens—1, W. A. Taylor. 2, J. Stephens. he, JK 
Fowler. c, T. Dadford; J. N. Beasley. Hampurcus (Any variety).—l, B. Cox. 
2, H. Yardley. Banrams.—l and 2,M. Leno. c,C.B.Bletsoe;J.Stephens. Any 
OTHER VARIETY.—1, W. A. Taylor (Dark Brahmas). 2 and’8, J. K. Fowler 
(French). GEEsE.—1,J.K. Fowler. 2, S.Deacon. Duocks.—Aylesbury.—l and 
2,J.K. Fowler. he, S. Deacon. Rowen.—1 and c, R. Wood. 2, J. K. Fowler. 
Any other Variety.—l, M. Leno. 2, J. N. Beasley (Buenos Ayrean). c, J. N. 
Beasley (Buenos Ayrean); J. Goodliffe (South Carolina), TurKEys.—1, J. 
Beasley. 2, J. Craig, Fotheringhay, Oundle, SELuie Cuass.—l, W. A. Taylor. 
2, C. Wright (Spanish), 8, H, Yardley. c, S. Deacon (Aylesbury); J. Smith 
(Grey Dorkings). 

PrcEons.—1l and 2, H. Yardley. he, J.J.Sharp, Broughton, Kettering. 

The Judges were Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham ; 


and Mr. Tatham, of Kingsthorpe, near Northampton. 


AYLESBURY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Show was held in a building as well suited for the purpose as 
could be desired, there being an abundance of light and plenty of 
ventilation and space. The competition throughout was very good, but 
in the Aylesbury Ducks and Geese unprecedented, as may be gathered 
from these facts :—The two rivals in these classes were determined to 
secure success if possible to their respective yards, and it is almost 
needless to state they were Mrs. Mary Seamons and Mr. John Fowler, 
both of Aylesbury. Such pens as they exhibited are in truth wonders. 
Mr. Fowler’s first-prize Geese weighed 49 lbs. 4 ozs. the pair; Mrs. 
Seamons’ second-prize 48 lbs. 14 ozs., and the same lady’s third-prize 
48 Ibs. 13 ozs.; whilst 47 lbs. 8 ozs. nett the pair, with many others 
closely approaching to that weight, had to be satisfied with being 
highly commended. Both first and second-prize Aylesbury Ducks 
were 16 lbs. 12 ozs. per couple. Strange to say, there was not the 
slightest difference in weight, and Mrs. Seamons’ birds, from being the 
best in feather, took precedence. Never were two such faultless couples 
placed in opposition; they were a show in themselves. Many extra 
couples almost as heavy were also exhibited. Fine weather and q 
yery large attendance added much to the success of this year’s Show. 


Dorxtes (Any variety).—1 and Cup, L. Patton, Hillmore, Taunton. 2 and 
c, F. Parlett, Great Baddow. 3, J. Longland, Grendon. he, J. L. Lowndes, 
Hartweil; T. W. Tapping, Hartwell. Braumas (Any variety).—land Cup, Lady 
Gwydyr, Stoke Park, Ipswich. 2, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 8, Mrs. Astley, 
Chequers Court. SpanisH.—1 and Cup, F. James, Peckham Rye. 2, W. R. 
Bull, Newport Pagnell. 8, Mrs. Allsopp, Hindlip Hall, Worcester. c, J. W. 
Stratford, Addington Park, Maidstone; F. R. C. Nichols, Camberwell; He 
Beldon, Goitstock. Cocuins—Buj.—1 and Cup, Lady Gwydyr. 2, C. Sidg 
wick, Ryddlesden Hall, Keighley. 3 and c, W. P. Ryland, Erdington, Birming- 
ham. he, J.K. Fowler. Partridge—1 and Cup, C. Sidgwick: 2 and 8, J. K. 
Fowler. c, Lord Chesham, Latimers. GamE.—Black-breasted and other Reds. 
—1 and Cup, J. Laming, Cowhurn, Spalding. 2 and 3, S. Matthews, Stow- 
market. he, J.Laming; T. Dyson, Halifax. c, R. Hall, Cambridge; Capt. G. 
Price, Taynton, Gloucester. Any other Colowr—1 and 2, D. Matthews, Stowe. 
market. 3, J. Laming. FrEeNcH (Any SEO and Cup, J. J- Malden, 
Biggleswade (Créve-Ceur). 2, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, M.P., Wentworth’ 
Woodhouse (La Fléeche). 8, W. Dring, Faversham (Houdans). he, W. Dring; 
Mrs. M. Seamons, Hartwell, Aylesbury; J. J. Malden. c, Mrs. M. Seamons. 
HampurcHs. — Gold or_Silver-pencilled—l, 8, and Cup, H. Beldon. 2. He 
Pickles, jun., Earby. hc, Mrs. Allsopp; H. Pickles, jun. Gold or Silver-- 
spangled.—1 and Plate, Mrs. Allsopp. 2, Miss C. E. Palmer, Lighthorn, War- 
wick. 8, H. Beldon. he andc, H. J. Pickles. Banrams (Any variety).—l, Ms 
Leno (Silver-laced). 2, W. Adams, Ipswich (Black Reds). 8, H.Beldon (Black). 
Ducss.—Aylesbury.—1 and Cup, Mrs. M. Seamons. 2 and 8, J. K. Fowler, 
he, E .Leech, Rochdale; Mrs. M. Seamons; Hon. J. E. W. Massey, Bandorap, 
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Ireland. c,T. Kingsley. (Special Class).—1 and Cup. Mrs. M. Smith, Hadden- 
ham. 2, J. Hedges, Aylesbury. 3, J. ge, Long Marston. he, Lord Ches- 
ham; J. Fange. c, Mrs. C. Oakley, Astrope, near Tring. Rowen.—l and Cup, 
Mrs. M. Seamons. 2, L. Patton. 8, F. Parlett, Great Baddow. hc, E. Leech; 
Mrs. M. Seamons; L. Patton; J. K. Fowler. c, J. L. Lowndes. Any other 
Variety—1, S. Burn, Whitby, Yorkshire. 2, G. Saunders, Sainsbury, Devizes 
(Buenos Ayrean). 8, M. Leno (Carolina). GEESE (Any variety).—l and Cup, 
J.K. Fowler. 2and3,Mrs.M.'Seamons. he, E. Leech; J. Denchfield, Burston ; 
J. K. Fowler. c, W. Parrot, Ford. TURKEYS Gay variety)—1 and Cup, E. 
Leech. 2and 3, Lord Chesham. he, J. K. Fowler. c, Capt. Dauncey, High 
Wycombe. PHeasants (Any variety).—1, 2, and 3,J.K. Fowler. he, M. Leno. 
SELLING CLass.—l, 2, and c. J. K. Fowler (Dark Brahma and Grey Geese), 
3 and he, Mrs. M. Seamons (Silky Fowls). 

PicEons. — Carriers (Any variety).—1 and 2, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 
Pouters (Any variety).—1, H. Yardley. 2,J.K. Fowler. Fantails (Any variety). 
—l and2,H. Yardley. Any other Variety.—1, H. Yardley (White Owls). 2, Lady 
F, Bushby, (B!ue Runts). hc, H. Gurney, jun., Aylesbury; J. K. Fowler. 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, Sparkbrook, near Birmingham, was the Judge. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

Tats was the twelfth Show in connection with the Royal Bucking- 
hamshire Agricultural Association. The entries were very small, 
especially the Pigeons, in some classes there being only two entries for 
a similar number of prizes. The few entries were no doubt caused by 
the heavy entry fees—viz., 5s. per pen, and another 5s. for membership 
to the Association. This appears rather high for a chance of winning 
a ten-shilling prize. On referring to the catalogue I find no less than 
fourteen silver cups or pieces of plate, each forming the first prize for 
as many different classes. These were all given by patrons or friends, 
so that the Poultry Show must form a very profitable source of income 
to the Association ; and I would suggest to the Committee that they 
should do away with the five-shilling membership, throw the compe- 
tition open to all, and they would then get far more numerous entries. 

The Dorkings stood first, and of these there were some very good 
birds. Those in the cup pen were in excellent feather and condition, 
but I fancied the cock had a wry tail. The second-prize birds were 
also good, but I should not like to say the third were this year’s birds ; 
if so, they must have been hatched very early on New-year's morning. 
The cup for Brahmas was won by a splendid pair of Dark, the second 
prize went to Light. Spanish were a capital lot, the best I have seen 
this year. The pullet in the cup pen was very forward for one of this 
year’s birds. The second-prize cock was matched with an inferior 
pullet, and he also must have been hatched very early this year. I 
did not like the award of the third prize, there was a decidedly better 
pair amongst those which were only commended; and here, perhaps, 
I may remark that judges frequently give prizes to the best cock when 
it is offered for the best cock and hen, often entirely ignoring the 
latter. The cup pen of Buff Cochins were 2 wonderful pair of birds, 
beautiful in colour and feather, and excellently shown. The Partridge 
were also good, especially the first and second-prize pens. Game were 
hardly so good as might have been expected. Of French fowls there 
was @ very fair entry, and some of the birds were very superior. Black 
Créve-Cceurs were first. A good pair of Houdans arrived too late for 
competition, or they would certainly have obtained a prize. Hamburghs 
were few and of no particular merit. As might be expected, the 
Bantams were a very poor class when we find, as we do here, the many 
different varieties of this very popular class all jumbled together. 
The first prize went to a good pen of Sebrights, and there was nothing 
else in the class worthy of notice. 

Ducks were a splendid lot, the first and secord prize Aylesbury 
Ducks being of exactly the same weight; but the first were in fair 
feather, and consequently won the cup. Rouen Ducks were likewise 
good, and there was an excellent drake inthe cuppen. The Geese were 
very remarkable in size and weight, but heavy in moult. Turkeys 
were fair. The Pheasants were a very pretty class, and created much 
interest amongst the numerous visitors. The Selling Class was a 
failure ; five entries—one pen empty, and three prizes. The Prgeovs 
were a wretched entry as regards numbers. Mr. Yardley took all the 
first and most of the second prizes. 


WELLINGTON (SALOP) POULTRY SHOW. 


In again bringing before the neighbourhood this Show as a candidate 
for public favour, the Committee wisely determined to make it entirely 
a show of poultry hatched in the present year, and most of our readers 
who happened to be present were well pleased at finding at Wellington 
some of the very best birds inthe kingdom. There was nota single 
class that was not well represented, saving one, which, singularly 
enough, was that for the best Game cockerel. Here there was not a 
single entry. The Game fowls shown in pairs were, on the contrary, 
excellent. The Hamburghs of every kind were extraordinarily good, 
though a pen or two were disqualified on account of adult specimens 
being exhibited as chickens, evidently rather from a misunderstanding 
of the prize schedule than from willing imposition. The “ Extra 
Variety” class was one of the best ever exhibited, and the largest in 
the Show; so good indeed was it, that every pen that remained after 
the two general premiums were awarded was highly commended. No 


prizes for Pigeons were offered, yet the Show was singularly well | 


supported and attractive. 


Gamwe.—Black or Brown Red.—1, J. Platt. Swanlow. 2, Duke of Sutherland, 
he, G. Lunt. Any other Variety.—1, J. Platt. 2, W. Dunning, Newport. hic, G. 
Lunt. Dorxrmes.—tl, E. Shaw, Plas Wilmot, Oswestry. 2, Mrs. E. Williams, 
Henllys, Berriew. he, J. Edwards, Eyton; A. Darby. Stanley Hall, Bridgnorth. 
SpanisH (Black)—1l, R. Hulse, Ways Green, Cheshire. 2, E. Shaw. Han- 
BURGHS.—Gold or Silver-spangled—l, Duke of Sutherland. 2, J. C. Smith, 


Wellington. he, C. Parsons, Wolverhampton; T. Hassall, Adderley, Market 
Drayton. Gold or Silver-pencilled—1 and 2, Duke of Sutherland. ANY OTHER 
vakteTy.—1, Duke of Sutherland (Black Hamburghs). 2, Mrs. E. Williams 
(Creve-Cceur). he, H. Yardley (2); A. Darby (2); J.G. Pearson, Market Drayton; 

A.D. Payne, Shrewsbury. Ducks.—l.J.Platt. 2,T. Radcliffe, Newport. c, St. 
JC. Charlton (2). GEEsE.—1, E. Shaw. 2, J. Edwards. c, T. W. Jones, 


Wellington. Turxeys.—l and 2, T. W. Jones. 
The Judge was Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


NATIONAL PERISTERONIC SOCIETY. 


Tus Society, which numbers amongst its members some of the lead- 
ing breeders of Great Britain, held its first meeting for the season at 
the Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen Street, London, on the 20th 
inst., and if we are to judge by the quality and quantity of young 
birds shown, this has been a very successful season. As this is not 
a competitive Show, we were spared the complaints of disappointed 
exhibitors ; but were glad to learn, on the other hand, there is every 
prospect of the forthcoming Crystal Palace Show, in the Cattle Show 
week, being second to none, as in one corner of the room four of its 
members promised five five-guinea pieces of plate, and no doubt others 
will follow their example. Amongst the birds shown were a splendid 
lot of young Carriers from Messrs. Ord and Hedley, with that stately 
carriage and prominent eye that at once stamps this species as the 
king of Pigeons. The latter gentleman also exhibited a pair of old 
birds, which, as a visitor said, would, if publicly exhibited, be a show in 
themselves. The Honorary Secretary, Mr. P. H. Jones, showed 2 
good pen of Pouters, also some of the best Trumpeters since their 
parents were shown here three years ago. He also contributed some 
other beautiful Toys, consisting of Turbits, Nuns, Magpies, Englisk 
Owls, and Barbs, aided in the last species by half a dozen from Mr. 
Hedley. Messrs. Else and Betty showed some good Dragoons, a 
paper respecting which will be read by Mr. Tegetmeier at the next 
meeting on the 4th of October. This gentleman sent a very pretty 
and good lot of Antwerps and Carriers. Last, but not least, were two 
pens of Almonds and Kites from Messrs. Jayne and Ford, which we 
haye no doubt will be heard of again. 


WHITBY CANARY SHOW. 


My wife was not quite ready, and I was waiting at the door. 
“No hurry, sir, no hurry. I can do it in six minutes, and it 
wants ten minutes yet, ten minutes good. Plenty of time, sir, 
p-l-e-n-ty of time.” That’s what cabby said. ‘‘ William, where 
is the key of the black portmanteau?” That’s what my wife 
said. No hurry, indeed! The position was critical. Given 
ten minutes to reach the station, and a willing cabby open to 
back himeelf for a small amount to do it in six. Required to 
find the key of the black portmanteau ; to unlock it (itself a 
feat only to be attempted when the lock is in a good humour) ; 
to stuff it with articles too large to go in it, and more of them 
than it would hold, even if they would; to go through the horrors 
of locking it, and getting the key out of the keyhole without 
unlocking it again; to decide whether somebody’s back hair 
was all right; to do this and catch the train allin four minutes 
without losing your temper, that’s the problem. Postulates— 
Let it be granted that the key of the black portmanteau can 
never be found when wanted, and that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space. Axiom—when a thing has happened 
frequently before, you needn’t be surprised at its happening 
again. But we just didit. Cabby had orders to force the pace, 
which he did, and, making a brilliant ‘‘ finish,” he beat time 
with a little in hand. 

We went by the night train, and though it was full moon (a 
remarkable coincidence, but I only mention it as a fact), there 
was not a great deal tobe seen. Roseberry Topping and the 
Clevelands were sleeping with grey nightcaps on. Night was 
turned into day as we sped through the ironstone district about 
Glaisdale. The tall blast furnaces were some of them belching 
out flames, casting a lurid glare over the surrounding woods ; 
others discharging streams of liquid fire, while demons and 
sprites flitted about in all directions feeding huge fires, cram- 
ming the capacious maw of some immense furnace, or trotting 
off to “tip” a cauldron of molten slag over some mountain 
of an embankment where thousands of tons had gone before, 
and down whose sides it crept with stealthy step, a river of fire. 

Arrived at Whitby, we were most kindly received by the Hon- 
orary Secretary, James Wilkinson, Esq., and Mrs. Wilkinson, 
and one more strong link was welded to the chain which my con- 
nection with the Canary and ‘“‘our Journal” has forged about 
me. As I was not required at the Show till about eleven o’clock 
we had a drive, and “did” the place. It was a very rapid 
“do,” and I could only get a passing glance, but my recollection 
of Whitby is going up avery steep street in a carriage with two 
ladies in front, who seemed every now and then in imminent 
danger of falling forwards into my lap; a sweep round a fine 
terrace on the cliff; then a winding descent to the quay; am- 
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phibious creatures in oilskins salting barrels of herrings ; across 
a short drawbridge at the entrance to the harbour; along a 
narrow street by the river side where, fortunately, we met no 
other conveyance, or else one or the other must have been com- 
pelled to back out; up a steep ascent almost on my back, and 
we were at the ruins of the old abbey on the brow of the hill, 
forming the south side of the valley of the Esk. A hurried 
walk round the churchyard which stands on the verge of the 
cliff, a peep over the edge of the sea, the piers, and the town at 
my feet, and we commenced our descent, the horse foreshortened 
till his ears seemed growing in the neighbourhood of his tail. 
To prevent accident I shored myself up with my umbrella, and 
got down with no further inconvenience than a strong tendency 
to slide off my seat. A zigzag crawl up the other side landed 
me at the door of the Congress Hall, where the Show was held, 
and as there were a few minutes to spare while the finishing 
touches were being put to the arrangement of the birds, I oc- 
eupied the time in inspecting the horticultural department. 

The show of plants was not large, I mean not very large, but 
there were some lovely specimens, the arrangement being 
on the whole very good. The centre stage appropriated to this 
branch had a very imposing efiect. There were excellent col- 
lections of stove and greenhouse plants, ornamental-foliaged 
plants, small Conifers, Liliums, hardy herbaceous specimen 
plants in flower or fruit well-fruited Vines in pots, Tricolored 
Geraniums, Ferns, and a host of other things. On either 
side was a long table, one for cut flowers, and the other 
for fruit. Dahlias, Asters, French and African Marigolds (real 
Jonques), Verbenas, Gladioli, &c., were excellent. A table 
placed transversely at the end of the Hall was filled with 
choice bouquets for the hand, ball-room or wedding, while the 
fruit table was decorated with groups of flowers and fruit in 
ornamental stands for the dining table. The collection of fruit 
was splendid, comprising White, Black, and Frontignan Grapes, 
in single bunches and trays of three; Pines, Melons, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Plums, in variety; Apples and Pears 
without end; Currants as large as smallGrapes; Gooseberries, 
and trays of collections. Looking at the fruit I sympathised 
with poor Eve. The vegetables were first-class, and on a 
gigantic scale—Cucumbers 30 inches long, and well grown; 
Celery enormous; Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, in per- 
fection; Potatoes, of all shapes; Cabbages, by the cubic yard, 
I was going to say; Peas, capital; ditto Beans, and Vegetable 
Marrows in all stages. The cottagers’ groups, too, were very 
creditable, and in some cases would not have disgraced a 
gentleman’s gardener. 

The exhibition of Canaries has an interest which attaches to 
no other show, inasmuch ag it is the first of the season, and 
exhibitors and fanciers in general look to Whitby to mark the 
advent of youngsters destined to play a prominent part in the 
Canary world. Last year this was notably the case, but on this 
occasion, owing to the late mouit, there were not so many new 
stars discovered. Many of the best of our All-England men sent 
entries, and before. I have a little chat with them allow me to 
shake hands with them all round. Mr. Moore (old warrior), 
and your other half, Mr. Wynn; Mr. Bexson (I’ve never seen 
you, and I often wonder what you're like?); Mr. Irons (the 
crested hen has come out very fresh again); Mr. Hawman 
(what got the Lizard cock? it wasn’t there) ; Mr. Bulmer (she’s 
a bonny little hen, rather small); Mr. Simpson, Mr. J. N. 
Harrison, Mr. Barwell, Mr. Adams, Mr. Burton, Mr. Wales, 
Mr. Fairclough, everybody—how do you do? I congratulate 
you on the opening of the season, hope you have all had good 
luck. Was it a good show? Very good indeed, and the ar- 
rangements not to be excelled. The Jonques were fair birds, 
but there are better tocome. Irons won easily. Simpson has 
got into a good seam; his first-prize mealy bird will give you 
all some trouble this season, if he is only brought out in con- 
dition tc the end. His six Jonques in Class 19 were six very 
nice level birds... Whitby will hold its own this year. The 
marked classes contained some excellent birds. Moore’s even- 
marked Yellow. is bad to beat, but the colour is not so pure 
a, Jonque as I should like. Adams’s two, 32 and 33, were fine 
lusty birds, of good size and capital quality. I had some diffi- 
eulty in coming to a decision in the Even-marked Mealies. 
Bexson’s bird, 41, was the nearest to the type, but second and 
third were nice birds'also. In the Ticked classes the first birds 
were good, and very cheap at the catalogue price—plenty of 
quality. With the exception of Irons’s Buff Hen I cannot 
praise the Crests—there was too much “coppy.”’ in some of 
them. The crest is imported from other varieties, I admit, but 
breed out the distinctive features of those varieties a little more 
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before calling them ‘‘ Norwich.” You know as well as I do 
that a Norwich bird is not a foot long, nor does it stand nearly 
as upright as a Belgian. Belgians were very backward in con- 
dition. No 76 made one demonstration of what he was capable 
of doing, and then rolled himself into a ball, the picture of 
misery. Bulmer’s Hen, No. 78, and Bexson’s 81 were most for- 
ward in the Buff class, and performed best. The Yorkshire 
were ag usual mixed up with Norwich birds, some of which 
would not have disgraced Class 2. The winning birds were 
lengthy and symmetrical. Irons had it all his own way in 
Cinnamons, especially in the Buffs, Bexson not being in such 
form as last year, and Moore not making any decided mark. 
The Lizards were certainly not the best which will be sent out 
this year; but 117 (James Taylor) was a bird above the average, 
and Mr. Harrison had a useful one in each class. Greens were 
poor excepting the first, which was well through, and of good 
size and colour. Atkinson generally hunts up one or two good 
Greens. 129, Mark Burton, will seeabetter day. Judging the 
Mules resolved itself into a mere question of condition, none 
being through the moult. The district prizes were well con- 
tested, Mr. Simpson and Mrs. J. Wilkinson exhibiting birds of 
superior quality. 

Another month will find us in the middle of the show season, 
ata time when birds look their best. In this district, Scar- 
borough, North Ormesby, Middlesbrough, Darlington, Thirsk, 
Stockton, Stokesley, Newcastle, and other shows follow in quick 
succession. They are all under the management of enthusias- 
tic fanciers, and deserving of strongsupport. At most of them 
I shall if all be well be present, possibly at all, and hope I shall 
see large entries of first-class birds.—W. A. Buaxsron. 


SWARMING. 


In my remarks on swarming, in page 54 of ‘ our Journal,” 
I stated that I had never seen an old queen, that was prevented 
by unfavourable weather from going off with a swarm, destroy 
her own royal offspring in the cells in which they were matur- 
ing. Whilst doing so I had no intention of affirming that 
such an occurrence had not been observed by others. Mr. 
Taylor, in his manual on bee-keeping, when speaking of the 
issue of a swarm being prevented by weather, remarks, ‘‘ The 
reigning sovereign will avail herself of this compulsory deten- 
tion in severally destroying the young princesses as they are 
matured. An old queen is permitted by the bees to do this, 
but it is otherwise with a young one till a later stage.” In 
this account of the matter other authorities agree, but I am 
not satisfied with the grounds on which their conclusions are 
founded. Huber, in one of his experiments, placed three royal 
cells in a hive containing a fertile queen, which were imme- 
diately pounced upon and pierced by the jealous sovereign. 
In another experiment immediately after the departure of a 
first swarm he found seven royal cells ‘‘ close at the top, but 
open at the side, and quite empty.” 

Now, it was natural to conclude that these royal cells had 
been destroyed by the old queen, but perfect evidence of the 
fact ig wanting. They might have been destroyed by a young 
queen which had escaped from her cell. That young queen 
might have gone off with the swarm, or fallen a sacrifice after 
her work of destruction in a mortal struggle with her own 
mother. It does not appear that the old queen was seen to 
destroy the royal cells. She might or she might not have done 
so; and this is what I would like to know, Whether any apiarian 
has had indubitable evidence of the queen, through swarming 
being delayed, deliberately setting to work to destroy the royal 
cells of her maturing ofispring? That a queen introduced to 
a hive containing royal cells will destroy them, or that royal 
cells introduced into her hive will be torn open by her, is sufti- 
ciently proved by the experiment of Huber first referred to, 
and I can also imagine circumstances in which she would 
destroy cells tenanted by herself. For example, if she were 
removed a couple of days from her hive, and again restored to 
her dwelling, the destruction of royal cells might take place. 
This was inferentially proved by me in the course of last 
summer. On July 23rd a Woodbury box threw a large top 
swarm. The swarm was located ina common siraw hive for 
thirty hours, and placed at some distance from the parent stock. 
Then about sunset the bees were all shaken out on to the ground, 
and made once more to re-enter their hive. As soon as settled 
the central hole of the parent stock was opened and the ekep 
containing the swarm placed over it. Iargued that the queen 
would probably remain in the skep for a day or two before 
descending to the parent stock, and that if she did she would 
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be unprepared to find royal cells, and in consequence destroy 
them. This probably happened, ior no further swarming 
took place, but what was of most consequence was the fact 
that in the course of a month about 40 Ibs. of beautiful honey 
were collected in the skep, there being only some two dozen 
cells with brood in them in the central comb. Had the skep 
with swarm not been converted into a super, it would most 
likely have been found to contain less than a third of the 
amount yielded in this way.—R. 8. ; 


THE NEW METHODS OF CONTROLLING THE 
FERTILISATION OF THE QUEEN BEE. 


As several articles have appeared in your Journal upon the 
subject of controlling the fertilisation of the queen bee, I 
will add my testimony to that which has already been given in 
your pages. Harlyin Jane I had three young Italian queens 
(all hatched at thesame time) at the head of three hives. One 
of these was left at liberty from the first, and'was duly impreg- 
nated ; the second was imprisoned with a number of drones for 
two days, as recommended by Mrs. Tupper; but as neither the 
queen nor drones afforded positive or negative proof of fertili- 
sation having been effected, I allowed the queen to descend into 
the hive and follow her own natural instinct. She soon availed 
herself of her liberty, and proved a very fine and fertile queen. 
The third queen was confined for four or five days, but with 
like results, and when set at liberty.took flight with difficulty, 
and never returned. The Kohler process has in like manner 
proved unsatisfactory. Some queens so treated have turned 
out drone-breeders, and some have been lost. Only one out of 
several secured a genuine impregnation, and she was nearly a 
month old before she began to lay.—J. E. B. 


SINGULAR CASE OF ROBBING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of an American paper says:—‘‘I had a 
curious case of robbing last season. Two swarms of about 
equal strength commenced robbing each other; I tried my 
usual remedy, effectual in nearly every instance, which is a 
small rag saturated with camphor or spirits of turpentine 
placed on each side of the entrance, but it had no efiect. I 
then carried one swarm into the cellar at night, and kept it 
there three days, and on setting them out they went atit again. 
I then set one swarm in the cellar three days, then set it out, 
and carried the other in for three days; and on setting them 
out they went at their old game. I then exchanged the stands, 
but it had no effect. There was no quarrelling between the 
swarms, so I iet them work, and examined them every evening, 
and if one swarm had more than their share of honey I ex- 
changed combs, and so kept them all right; but both swarms 
thought they were doing an extra large business, and conse- 
quently went to breeding very rapidly, more so than any other 
swarm Thad. But they consumed a large quantity of honey, 
and gathered apparently double the quantity of pollen that any 
other swarm in my yard did during the same time. They kept 
up their practice until they commenced gathering honey abun- 
dantly, and then gradually ceased robbing altogether. That is 
the first case of the kind I ever knew.—H. G.” 


‘OUR LETTER BOX. 


KEEPING PoULTRY IN A CONFINED SPAcE (I. W).— The space is a 
small one, but with the arrangements you make you may easily keep two 
birds in health. In the way of green food, we advise you to give it every 
day instead! of every alternate day, and to omit the cabbage; substitute 
sods of growing grass, cut with plenty ofearth. The fowls will tear them 
to pieces, eat the grass, and find all sorts of food and medicine in the 
fresh mould. Let them have theirliberty every Sunday—it is better than 
nothing. You can buy such sods as you require of the men who sell turves 
for Larks, and groundsel for singing birds. 


Ports oF CrEvE-C@URS—SELECTING Eccs To PropucE Cock oR 
Hen Cuickens (EZ. E. F.).—Iiwe go to the strict requirements of the 
breed, we should tell you the comb should present nearly the appearance 
of a cloven heart “ Cceur Créyé.” In some birds it is early developed; in 
others it is very late; but the older the bird the larger the comb will be. 
The same may be said of the pullets. Two birds of the same age will show, 
one a bright red comb, the other no appearance of one; it merely proves 
that one is more forward than the other. They should be top-knotted 
and bearded, have short legs and square bodies. The legs should be 
black. The iop-knots should be black, but as the pullets become hens 
white feathers appear in them, and in old birds they are nearly white. 
it is no proof of degeneracy, but, if possible, it should be avoided in show 
birds. We have tried the egg question by ourselves, and with the “learned” 
in such matters. We always failed. It is said the great success of 
“Francis Moore, Physician,” with his ‘ Vox Stellarum,” or ** Loyal Alma- 
nack,” arose from the fact that when once he was walking up and down 
the room in a brown study, and his clerks were compiling the Almanack 


for the following year, the subordinate who had charge of the month of 
June, asked him every time he passed, “‘ Weather, sir, for the 8rd of 
June.” Francis Moore bore it as long as he could. He showed his 
temper, it took no effect, and as he passed the desk he heard for the two 
hundred and eighty-first time, ‘“‘ Weather, sir, for the 8rd of June.” We 
object to print the first part of the speech, but the end was, ‘‘ —— youn, 
sir, frost andsnow.” It did freeze, and there was snow on that day. He 

was amade man. A chance made him, and the same may be said of the 
fortunate person who warranted thirteen eggs to produce twelve pullets 
andacock. Fortune fayours the bold. Ask him to try again. A friené 
of ours by no means distinguished as a shot, went as an amateur to 2 
rifle corps target, and on being asked to take a shot, made a careless 
bull’s eye at 600 yards. He was wise, he merely remarked it was an easy 

Tange and went away. We know a man who deals in eggs in the season. 
He told us he received postage stamps for 5s., and a request that he 
would forward eggs warranted to produce a cock and three hens, common 
Pheasants. We forgot to say it is very desirable the Créve-Cceur cocks 

should be entirely black, but like all black cocks, they will as they grow 
older throw coloured feathers. Yellow may be overlooked. Red are 

disqualifications. 

CoMMENCING PIGEON-KEEPING (R. W.).—The place you propose would 
do well enough for any but high-class delicate birds. We would advise 
you to start with Long-faced Tumblers, say Baldheads, or Blue Dragoons 
or Antwerps; these are quite as prolific, bringing many pairs a-year, as 
common or cross-bred birds, just as healthy, and infinitely prettier. If 
you obtained a few young ones now they would pair and breed early in 
the spring. Weare afraid ‘that no Pigeons whatever, however common, 
pay at what you term “ pot prices” if you have to buy all their food. But 
if you kept, say Dragoons, they are strong of wing, and would, as yoru 
live in a town, soon get into the streets and pick up part of their living. 
You could also get charlock of the farmers, but it is an awful weed in the 
garden, and will become 2 nuisance if it be taken up with the manure to 
the manure heap. Young birds breed best. 


INsEcTs IN Bacox (C. P.).—They are the common bacon beetles, Der- 
mestes lardarius and their larve.—W. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending September 20th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Diss! BAROMETER. Aur Earth. SEL > 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft.| 2ft. 
Wed... 14 | 30.048 | 29.908 | 67 | 30 | 57 | 55 | Nuw. | .00 
Thurs.. 15 | 30.324 | 30.197 | 64 | 30 54 | 54 | NE. | .00 
Fri... 16 | 30.421 | 30.406 | 66 | 36 | 55 | 54 | N.W.| .00 
Sat. ... 17 | 30.359 | 30.246 | 66 | 34 | 58 | 55 WwW. | .00 
Sun... 18 | 30.220 | 30.213 | 68 | 40 | 58 | 55 N. .00 
Mon... 19 | 30.261 | 39.199 | 65 | 31 57 | 55 E. 00 
Tues... 2) | 30.223 | 30.196 | 72 | 35 54 | 55 N. .00 
Mean.. | 30.265 | 30.181 | 66.86 | 83.71 | 56.14 5486 | -- | 0.00 


14.—Very fine; fine but cloudy; clear, starlight. 

15.—Dense fog; very fine; foggy, fine at night. 

16.—Foggy ; fine, slight fog; clear and fine. 

17.—Densely overcast throughout; heavy clouds. 

18.—Densely overcast; fine, slightly overcast; densely overcast. 
19.—Dense fog; densely overcast; clear and fine. 

20.—Foggy ; very fine; clear and fine. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—SEPTEMBER 21. 

A very slack demand and a large supply do not admit of any improve- 
ment in prices; in fact, many articles have been left at lower offers than 
last week, the growers being anxious to effect sales. Potatoes are in fair 
request, and command about last week’s quotations. 


FRUIT. 
sd. 8s. 4 s. d. g..@ 
1 0to2 0 . 0 Gtoo Oo 
00 00 ets Oe 
oo oe 00 146 
06 10 10 806 
20-40 10 2.0 
00 00 10 30 
0 6 1 O} Pine Apples 80 50 
10 2 0} Plums....... 16 30 
- 1 6 2 0} Quinces . 00 Oo 
quart 0 0 0 Oj} Raspberries... -lb 00 OCG 
Grapes, Hothouse....lb. 2 0 5 0| Strawberries ........Ib. 0 0 0 0 
Lemons.......-.--» 210010 0 16 0} Walnuts... e110 0 16 0 
Melons.,.........-..each 10 4 0 GO.srececseeeeee 100 10 2 0 
VEGETABLES, 
Artichokes ...-s.+++. 02. to to 
Asparagus ..- +2100 
Beans, Kidney } sieve. 4 
Broa bushel Mustard & Cress..punnet 
Beet, Red ---d0z. Onions ........-. bushel 
Broccoli .-. bundle 
3..Sieve 
Cabbage... --+--++++ doz. 


MOSCOW NOWVRNDOHHOOWONOOR 
SCLKMDDOOMOMOHOSOCODSOSSCOM 
MNOCCOMHAWMOHWOOWOROOY 
ecoocoooCooCOMMmoO0D000000R 
POM WOOCOCCOPRROOWNOROMHOM 
ONMOOMOSCSSCSCSCSCHSOMOHOSG pH 
WOH WOSSSCOUMOHSOROMNOM 
COMMOOSSSSSOCOONSOOCOCM 


Horseradish ,.., bundle 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
DEF |) ERY Average Tempera-|Rainin| gyn | sun | Moon | Moon | Moon's Clock | Day 
sre ae SEP. 29—OCT. 5, 1870. ture near London. ls years. Rises Sets. Rises. Sets. Age. eee Oe 
Day. |Night. Mean.| Days. |m. h.|m. h.|m. h.| m. h.| Days. | m. 5 
29 TH MicHarnmas Day. 65.5 3 | 549 | 26 | 58af5 | 48 af5 | 19af 11 | 16af8 4 9 40 | 272 
30 F 65.0 | 43.3 | 54.2 | 94 | 59 5 | 41 5 | after. |57 8 5 10 0!) 278 
1|s Cambridge Michaelmas Term begins. 63.4 | 44.7 | 54.1 | 21 | 1.6)40.5;/45 1)47 9 > 10 19 | 274 
2 | Sun | 16 Sunpay arreR TRINITY. 64.4 | 43.9 | 541 } 19 | 3 6|88 5)44 2 46 10 7 10 388 | 275 
3 My.) 63.7 | 41.5 | 52.6 | 16 | 5 6/35 5181 8/52 11 8 10 56 | 276 
4 To | 68.7 | 424 | 581 ) 21.) 7 6) 382 5) 5 4) morn 9 TY 15) 277 
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From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 63.7°, and its night 
| temperature 429°. The greatest heat was 80°, on the 5th, 1884; and the lowest cold 23°, on the 29th, 1842; and 30th, 1636. The greatest 
| fall of rain was 1.08 inch. - 


CLIMBING FERNS.—No. 1. 


HERE are a few Ferns to be met with in 
cultivation which do not in the majority of col- 
lections display their beauties to the greatest 
advantage ; I allude to those few species of 


many of which have the power of extending 
their fronds to an indefinite length. That 


in passing, these very plants can be made prominent 


objects in a fernery, diversifying its features, enhancing | 


considerably its beauty, and thus increasing its interest. 
With the hope, therefore, that a few remarks upon these 


elimbing Ferns may not be unwelcome, I purpose briefly | 


describing the various species, and the best method of 
cultivating them, commencing with the genus 


LYGODIUM. 


As a genus this is characterised by its twining scandent | 


fronds, which have the peculiarity of extending themselves 
to an indefinite length ; the pinne are usually in pairs or 
are palmately lobed, but sometimes they are pinnatifid ; 
the veins are forked and free, the sporangiferous receptacle 
is situated at the margin; and the sori stand out beyond 
the edges like little spikes, giving the fruiting fronds a dis- 
tinct and very handsome appearance. In a state of nature 
these plants are mostly found growing in stiff loamy soil, 
and nearly always in the vicinity of shrubs or low bushes, 
over and through which their fronds are laced and twisted, 
draping their supporters with an exquisite mantle of bright 
green. In cultivation I have found Lygodium thrive well 
potted in two parts peat, two parts loam, and one part leaf 
mould and sand together. In potting, great care must be 
taken to prevent any accident happening to the drainage. 
Most of the species enjoy stove heat, and require a liberal 
supply of water, although some kinds will grow in a green- 
house temperature. A custom prevails with some Fern 
growers of cutting off the fronds of Lygodium quite level 
with the pot every spring; this, many say, makes them 
grow stronger, but nothing can be more directly in oppo- 
sition to all natural laws, and I firmly believe it is only an 
excuse for hiding carelessness in the shape of scale-infested 
fronds; depend upon it the best plan is to remove pinne 
or fronds only when they become unsightly, and if ordinary 
care be taken in cultivation this necessity will not occur 
frequently. 

L. saronicum.—The fronds of this species grow to a 
eonsiderable length, and that very rapidly. When trained 
up and round the pillars of a Fern house, or indeed an 
ordinary stove, it produces a most beautiful effect, and it 
succeeds equally well trained along a rafter, or when used 
to form a screen for covering a wall; in either of these 
positions this plant is able to develope its beauties and 
display its true character, which is not the case when it 
ig grown upon small trellises. Another use to which the 
fronds of this species are admirably adapted is for twining 
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scandent habit belonging to several genera, | 


these plants do not lack beauty Iam positive, | 
because I have grown all the kinds here | 
enumerated into good specimens, yet how | 
seldom do we see them properly treated; and let me add, | 


| round the stems of epergnes for the decoration of dinner- 
| tables, &c., and I think I may safely venture to say that 
for this purpose it would be extremely difficult to find its 
equal for elegance and simplicity. The fronds of L. japon- 
jeum are branched, and the pinne are palmately lobed, 
whilst upon the apex of each lobe is situated a little spike 
of dark brown sori, which contrast beautifully with the 
bright green of the frond. This species will thrive ina 
comparatively cool temperature, and it seems to be ex- 
tremely common throughout China and Japan. 

L. rLexvosum.—The fronds of this kind are much larger 
than those of the previously-described plant ; indeed it is 
one of the largest species in the genus, the pinne are 
opposite, narrow, twice-forked, and frequently measure 
12 inches in length, whilst the fronds attain a great length 
under genial treatment. As in all this genus, the sori of 
this kind are exserted, and form a rich brown marginal 
border to the deep shining green of tne pinne. It requires 
a stove temperature, and may be used with advantage in 
all the situations recommended for L. japonicum, saving 
the dinner-table stands, and from this its size excludes 
it: on account of its size, also, it requires a greater space to 
| ramble over. Itis sometimes called L. dichotomum, from 
the peculiar branching of its pinne, and is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the islands in the Indian Archipelago. 

L. patmatum.—This species is not a large grower, and 
is only sub-scandent, and perhaps should not have been 
classed with these. I have used it, however, to hang down 
from a pocket in the cool fernery with great success; the 
somewhat broad premorse barren pinne, and the curious 
contracted finger-like fertile ones, presenting a unique 
appearance, and the sight of this plant well grown in such 
a position never fails to arrest the attention of Fern lovers. 
It is a deciduous plant, a native of North America. 

L. scanpens.—This kind resembles L. japonicum very 
much in some of its stages of growth, and, indeed, by some 
authorities they are considered identical. This may be 
the case, but yet when the two extreme forms are in a 
collection they certainly deserve distinct names. The form 
now under consideration is equally beautiful with that 
already described under the name of L. japonicum, indeed it 
is even more finely divided ; the fronds extend indefinitely ; 
the pinne are palmately lobed and of a beautiful bright 
green in colour, the fertile ones clothed at the margins 
with light brown sori. For covering a rafter or pillar in 
the stove it is admirable. Native of the East Indies. 

L. potysracuyum—A noble large-growing species, pro- 
ducing large fronds with pinne from 6 to 12 inches in 
length, or even more, the stems clothed with a short 
white tomentum ; pinnules obtuse, 3 or 4 inches long and 
1 broad, deeply lobed, each lobe being much contracted 
towards the apex, and upon the under side of these con- 
tracted parts the dark brown sori are produced, and not 
exserted as is usual in this genus. A highly desirable 
plant, not sufficiently known or grown by lovers of Ferns. 
Native of the Indian Archipelago. 

L. urcropayitum.—This is a superb plant, but the form 
which I have grown seems to be extremely rare in cultiva- 
tion. It produces elegant bright green barren pinne, whilst 
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the fruiling pinnx are reduced to little brown fruiting lobes, 
which contrast beautifully with the bright green. For a pillar 
this species is an especial favourite of mine, and it would be 
one with every Fern-grower if it were better known. This form 
is a native of the Philippine Islands. 

LYGODICTYON. 

In their general habit and appearance the plants composing 
this genus are exactly similar to the Lygodiums, and they 
are distinguished from them only by having reticulated veins. 
This, however, amongst an order of plants in which the ve- 
nation is of far greater importance than in any other order, is 
a good and abiding character. The soil and treatment should 
be the same as for Lygodiums. 

L. Forsteri ig a very handsome scandent plant, producing 
bipinnate fronds, which are several times forked in a dichoto- 
mous manner; the piny2 are oblong-obtuse, the sterile ones 
longer than the fertile, but the latter are much the broader ; the 
sori are dark brown, dense, and exserted as in Lygodium, thus 
rendering it a most attractive plant for rafters or pillars in the 
fernery. It thrives well in the stove, but it will also attain 
considerable proportions in a cool house. Native of the Poly- 
nesian Islands. 

GYMNOG MM 

A genus very popular, and known to most plant lovers by the 
names of Gold and Silver Ferns, about which I hope to say a 
few words in a future article. The species to which, however, 
I wish to draw attention in this place is a climbing plant, and 
well merits the attention of Fern-growers.* It requires a stove 
temperature, and should be potted in peat and sand only. 

G. FLExvosa.—This most elegant plant produces fronds of 
an indefinite length. The rachis is zigzag, and the pine are 
bi-tripinnate and refracted; pinnules narrow and somewhat 
wedge-shaped; it is entirely destitute of the farinose powder 
so common to the genus, and dark green in colour. It climbs 
over bushes and shrubs in its native habitats, and its light 
graceful fronds produce a charming effect. Native of South 
America. 

PLATYLOMA. 

This genus contains several very handsome species ; only one, 
however, can be introduced here as a climber, and it should 
find a place in every collection of Ferns on account of its ex- 
treme beauty, its distinctness, and because it succeeds well in a 
cool house. This genus is characterised by its forked veins, 
and by the sporangiferous receptacles being terminal and ob- 
long; these, being contiguous, form a broad unbroken mar- 
ginal sorus; the indusium is linear, continuous, and very 
narrow. Rough fibrous peat and sand, with a little light loam, 
suit this genus admirably. 

P. ruexuosa.—This is sometimes to be met with under the 
name of Allosorua flexuosus and Pteris flexuosa; it is a most 
elegant plant, and produces a fine effect trained upon a rafter 
or pillar. The fronds are 6 or 7 feet in length, tripinnate, with 
a zigzag stem ; the pinnules are small, ovate, and light green 
in colour; the sori form a continuous marginal band on the 
under side, greatly enhancing its beauty. As before remarked, 
it thrives well in a cool house, and is a native of various parts 
of South America. 

ADIANTUM. 

Under the name of Maiden-hair Ferns the genus Adiantum 
is familiar to all lovers of plants. All the species are hand- 
some, and some of them rank amongst the most beautifal 
Ferns in cultivation. The fronds vary from simple to pinnate 
and bi-tripinnate, with jointed pinnex, which have an excentric 
costa or midrib; the veins are forked and free; the sori mar- 
ginal, and covered by a conspicuous indusium. Only one 
scandent species has up to the present time been introduced in 
a living state to our gardens, although other handsome climb- 
ing kinds are known to exist in tropical countries. It should 
be potted in peat and light loam. 

A. F£xr is a distinct form of Maiden-hair, and cannot ke mis- 
taken for, or confounded with any other species. It is known 
in some collections by the name of A. flexuosum. Its fronds 
extend to a considerable length ; they are tripinnate, having the 
rachis and petioles covered with a reddish-brown pubescence; 
the pinne are sub-rotund, and dull green in colour. It forms 
an elecant plant either for pillars or rafters in the stove fernery. 
Native of Mexico.—Exrrrto Crepe. 


Iercacuanna Cunture.—According to Nature, there is good 
report of the progress of Ipecacuanha cultivation in India, 
where it is found so valuable in that prevalent disease, dyser- 


tery. Since Dr. John Murray obtained for it the notice of the 
Indian Government, it has been successfully planted in the 
Neilgherries and other of our hill settlements, and in the plains. 
It has done well even at Calcutta. 


NUTRITION AND SEX IN PLANTS. 
(Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science.) 


In my paper on the laws of sex in plants, which I read to the 
Association last year, I gave some account of a few of the lead- 
ing facts I had observed, which seemed to indicate that a higher 
degree of vigour or vital force was necessary to produce the 
female than the male sex in plants. I have not met with one 
fact which has suggested any other conclusion; nor have I heard 
any fact suggested by others which could lead to any other 
opinion. Wherever there has been any change in the sexual 
relations, the male flowers or organs are invariably associated 
with declining vigour, while only in those parts of plants most 
favourable to the highest state of vitality are the female flowers 
most numerous or generally found. 

This theory is so capable of easy demonstration by anyone 
who will personally examine the first moncecious tree or plant he 
meets, that I feel sure nothing further will be needed from me 
to sustain it. I propose now to go a step further, in the en- 
deavour to ascertain the exact laws of nutrition, by which we 
may control these sex-producing forces respectively. 

I have here some specimens of Castanea americana, our com- 
mon Sweet Chestnut, as my first contribution to this class of 
facts. 

But first I would call attention to the fact that there are two 
classes of male flowers in this tree. It is scarcely possible that 
this should have escaped the eye of other observers, but I find no 
reference to it in botanical works. One class of male flowers 
comes out from the axils on half-starved shoots, the other class 
terminates the strong vigorous shoots which bear the female 
blossoms. Those of the former class have their flowers set 
densely on the rachis—on the latter they are somewhat scattered, 
and do not open until a week or ten days after the latter. The 
numerous flowers we see on the Chestnut trees are of the former 
class, and generally have mostly fallen before those associated 
with the female flowers open. I think it likely that one of these 
classes does not perform the usual fertilising functions, but could 
not satisfy myself positively. The interest for us here is to note 
the antagonism, so to say, between the male and female blossoms. 
The comparatively weak spikes show that they were formed only 
after the female flowers had received matter enough for their 
perfect development. Only the surplus matter goes to form the 
male flowers at the apex. This is better shown by the fact that 
often there is no prolongation beyond the female flowers—no 
male blossoms; at other times only a few—never, as we have 
seen, the number which appears on those spikes which are wholly 
masculine in their nature. 

Jn regard to the influence of nutrition on sex, another specimen 
I exhibit is from a tree at least 40 feet high and 6 in circum- 
ference. It is on my ground, stands out by itself, and has borne 
fruit regularly and in good crops annually. This year the leayes 
are all streaked with yellow, as in this specimen. 

Horticulturists well know that this appearance on the leaves 
of plants arises from an interruption of the nutritive functions. 
If a branch be partially ringed to induce fruitfulness, or if the 
roots be injured in transplanting, or rotted by an over-supply 
of water, a yellow tint to the foliage is the invariable consequence. 
In some way, then, this Chestnut tree has this season met with 
some check to its nutritive system,—received a blow to its 
vitality, which has resulted in this yellow-tinted leaf. The 
effect of this on the sex is, that though thousands of male fiowers 
are produced, there is not one female flower, one young chestnut, 
on the whole tree that I can find. 

I think this instance satisfactory as far as it goes, that defective 
nutrition is one of the agents which operate on those laws of 
vitality that govern the sexes.—THomas Mrrwan.—(American 
Gardener’s Monthly.) 


GARIBALDI STRAWBERRY. 

JT opSERVE in your issue of the Sth inst. that a correspondent 
gays the Garibaldi Strawberry which I raised has been proved 
to be Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, and that the latter has 
been sent out under the name of Garibaldi as a new Straw- 
berry. I beg to deny any such assertion, and further. beg to 
state that when the Vicomtesse is grown along with the true 
Garibaldi it will be found that my Strawberry is much superior 
Se 
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in many respects. Your correspondent further asserts that 
Garibaldi was sent out last year; allow me to inform him that 
Isent it out five years ago. If he will write me on the sub- 
ject I shall give him sufficient references. I have only to add 
that at present Garibaldi stands unrivalled.—T. ArmsrTRona, 
Belah Gardens, Stanwix, Carlisle. 


THE SLOUGH CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 


Now that florists’ flowers are once more looking up, and we 
are, I hope, likely to see more of them in the metropolis than 
we have done during the past few years, I shall be justified in 
drawing attention to some of them as they come under one’s 
notice ; and having had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Turner’s 
collection of Carnations and Picotees in full bloom, an account 
of what I saw cannot fail to be of interest to some. 

It was on my return journey from Okeford Fitzpaine and 
Salisbury that I found myself at Reading and enjoying the 
hospitality of some kind friends there, who much wanted me to 
go with them the next day to the Oxford Show. The weather 
was insufferably hot, and I heard so poor an account of the 
show and the difficulty of getting about, that I would not go. 
Instead, I determined to visit the classic grounds of Slough, one 
of the choice spots of ‘‘ merrie England ” to the florist, for has 
not there the very prince of florists set an example to all lovers 
of flowers as to what can be done? From thence he has brought 
forth artillery that has raked the finest competitors. In Aza- 
leas, Pelargoniums, Roses, Auriculas, Dahlias, Pinks, Carna- 
tions, and Picotees he has shown himself a very giant; and 
for neatness, order, and well-kept grounds it would be difficult 
anywhere to find the equal of Slough. I knew that the best 
twenty-four Picotees and Carnations had gone off to Oxford, 
but knowing how extensive his stock was I felt sure this would 
make no very perceptible difference: nor was I wrong. Inde- 
pendently of the large stock in pots out of doors, a lean-to in a 
northern aspect was filled with a splendid collection in fine 
health and full bloom. Ball, the intelligent and able cultivator 
of these and the Auriculas, was at home, we had a good hour’s 
chat over our favourites, and I here give the result of my 
observations, seconded by his greater experience. 

In Prcormes I would place at the very head of the list, as 
possessing the finest qualities, a flower sent out by Mr. Turner 
last year—Admiration. It is a heavy-edged purple Picotee, of 
splendid habit and first-rate properties. Wherever it was in 
the house it was at once recognised by its fine habit and ap- 
pearance. It is some satisfaction to know that this, one of our 
newest flowers, is also our very best. Miss Turner is another 
very beautiful flower of a different character, a light-edged red, 
with a very pure white ground and a medium edge of bright red. 
These, with Charmer, medium purple edge, very constant and 
distinct ; Colonel Clerk, heavy red, with broad smooth petal, 
large, fall, and regular; Mrs. Fisher, a light-edged rose, fine 
and full, good ground, and beautifully marked; and Nimrod, 
a rich dark purple, were among the newer flowers that struck 
me as being fine. 

Amongst older flowers, in heavy-edged red kinds Exhibitor, 
Favourite, Mrs. Dodwell, Mrs. Norman, and William Sammers 
may be set down as excellent; while in light-edged red Agnes, 
Miss Holbeck, Mrs. Kelk, and Penelope are equally good. In 
heavy purple-edged, Lord Nelson, Prince Arthur, Duke of 
Devonshire; and in light purple-edged, Amy Robsart, Brides- 
maid, Mary (a very beautiful flower), and Lady Elcho are 
flowers of first-rate excellence. No class is a greater favourite 
with me than the rose and scarlet-edged Picotees, and Mr. 
Turner's collection was especially rich in them. Miss Meeking, 
Queen Victoria, Princess Royal, Rosalind, and Unexpected are 
very fine; while amongst light-edged varieties Lucy, Miss 
Sewell, Miss Puxley, and Rosy Circle are exceedingly beautiful. 
I have in these marked only those which seemed to be not only 
beautiful but good growers; for in all flowers, no matter what 
they may be—Roses, Auriculas, Carnations, or Picotees—unless 
we have good constitution beauty is of little moment. They 
only tantalise us by their beauty which we enjoy but for a little 
while ere it perishes. 

Amongt the recently raised Carnations the following may be 
regarded as valuable varieties:—Annihilator, a good scarlet 
flake, good white ground and bright marking; Eccentric Jack, 
large and well-marked crimson bizarre, good shape with broad 
petals; James Merryweather, rose flake, a fine variety, good 
hebit ; Rifleman, crimson bizarre, very large bold flower, will 
be probably a great favourite in the north; William Cowper, 
@ fine flower, scarlet flake, and very constant; and Graceless 
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Tom, a fine full-sized crimson bizarre, well-marked and con- 
stant. Amongst scarlet bizarres of older date the following were 
good :—Flambeau, Lord Rancliffe, William Pitt, and Brutus. Of 
crimson bizarres, Jenny Lind, Paul Pry, Queen Victoria, and 
Lord Milton are fine varieties. Probably the best of the purple 
flakes were Ascendant, Earl Stamford, Mayor of Oldham, and 
Mayor of Nottingham. In scarlet flakes Christopher Sly, Justice 
Shallow, Lydia, and Illuminator are good ; and in that charm- 
ing class rose flakes Flora’s Garland (a difficult flower to grow), 
Lady Ely, Princess Royal, Rose of Castile, and Samuel Moreton 
are very fine. 

In mentioning these I have only selected a very small portion 
of what I saw, as they seemed to me to be amongst the finest; 
but in so extensive and varied a selection there was such an 
embarras de richesses that one was fairly confounded by it. 
Let those who may think of growing them put themselves into 
the hands of an experienced grower like Mr. Turner, and they 
will not fail to make a good start.—D., Deal. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 


Dr. Hoea’s ‘‘ Fruit Manual” is a very useful book. It, by 
giving the synonymes, and describing the shapes of the fruits, 
the forms of the stones, and the size of the flowers and the 
glands, has enabled me to find out deceptions, and to deter- 
mine the varieties of misnamed Peaches and Nectarines. I 
hope we shall soon have another edition, describing the latest 
seedlings, and also distinguishing the colours of fruits grown 
under glass from those grown out of doors, as they are very 
different. By the help of this excellent work I found out that 
Thad the Grosse Mignonne under three synonymes—namely, 
Royal Kensington, Padley’s Early Purple, and Smooth-leaved 
Royal George. These four synonymes, of course, quadruple 
the chances of sale; but the act is dishonest. I advise pur- 
chasers of the above fruit trees to try the sorts sent out by 
means of the flowers, the glands, the shape of the fruit, and 
the serration of the leaves. A powerful glass is necessary to 
examine the glands, which are either kidney-shaped or round. 
The glands are sometimes so small that the unassisted eye 
cannot always determine their shape. It is said that glandless 
leaves are subject to mildew; under glass it may be so, but I 
never saw mildew on the leayes of my Peaches and Nectarines 
out of doors. 

As soon as the Peach and Nectarine season is over, I think 
of referring to the fruits, especially to those of later origin. In 
the meantime I express my gratitude for such a magnificent 
crop of fine fruits. I havo cut in half the leaves of all the 
trees that have done fruiting. Itis a good plan, practised here 
successfully for two years, as it enables the sun and air to 
mature the wood of the current year, upon the ripening of 
which future success greatly depends. The skin should be 
blood red, and not of a pale sickly green.—W. F. Rapcuyrre. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
HYACINTH SHOW. 


I sHouip very much like to call the attention of the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society to two points in connection 
with the show of Hyacinths, &c., annually held by the Society. 

Firstly, the low value of prizes offered, and, consequently, 
the little encouragement given to the flowering of these bulbs. 
I believe the number of exhibitors at this Show decreases year 
by year, and I think the principal reason is because the prizes 
offered are not of sufficient value. I have been a successful 
exhibitor of Dutch bulbs for three years, and I can confidently 
state I have barely covered my expenses. I do not mean to 
say I want to make a profit of these exhibitions, but I do mean 
to say that if more adequate prizes were offered more persons 
would be induced to enter the field, and the Society would 
benefit by the results. I certainly am of opinion that the 
growth of these spring flowers cannot be too much encouraged, 
coming, as they do, at a time when the first days of warmth 
occur, and when flowers are so highly prized. 

Secondly, I think if the Committee were to issue a spring 
schedule distinct from the summer one, and at an earlier date 
than usual, both the Society and exhibitors would derive a 
great benefit. Dutch bulbs are not like plants which a man 
has in his possession, it is necessary to procure fresh ones 
every year, and the growers recommend an early purchase ; 
but how is an intending exhibitor to know what to purchase if 
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he does not know what he has to exhibit? I should like also 
to see more classes open to amateurs. 

I have made these remarks as one who takes an interest in 
the welfare of the Socziety, and I hope the Council will receive 


them as such.—AmarTruR. 


CAPEL MANOR, HORSEMONDEN, KENT. 


Capen Manor is a commodious edifice in what is called the 
Lombardic style of architecture, situated midway on the slope 
of a gentle eminence facing the east, in the picturesque parish 
of Horsemonden, five or six miles from the Paddock Wood 
Station, on the South-Hastern Railway. The surrounding 
country presents a series of undulations, all available for 
tillage, but sufficiently elevated to afford commanding sites for 
dwellings without bleakness, being well wooded, and for miles 
having a clothed appearance., Perhaps nowhere are Hops and 
fruit trees more industriously attended to, and with more suc- 
cessful results. The gentle hills and smiling valleys teem with 
vegetable life, exposed to no smoke from factory chimneys ; for 
although report says the iron of the railing round St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was smelted in an adjoining parish, the furnaces 
that supplied it have long since passed away, and so has the ma- 
nufactory of woollen cloth, for which the village of Horsemon- 
den was at one time famous. The cultivation of the ground 
has been all the more actively engaged in, the nature of the soil 
and the undulating character of the country being favourable. 
The district contrasts strongly with the level tract of land to 
the north of it, forming what is called the Weald of Kent; the 
high ground of the parishes of Horsenden, Goudhurst, Cran- 
brook, and Frittenden overlooking this flat on the one side, as 
the high ridge of hills forming the Coxheath range does on the 
other; and it is partly owing to this cause that from the tower 
of Goudhurst church, although the village is situated at no 
great elevation, it is said fifty-two other churches may be seen, 
and possibly no village within this range of view contains five 
hundred inhabitants. : 

Only eleven years ago thesite of the mansion and grounds 
was a wood and meadow, but so well adapted is the soil to the 
growth of shrubs and trees, and so carefully have they been 
planted and tended, that the place presents a clothed appearance 
already. One circumstance, no doubt, contributed to this 
result—there were plenty of large Oak and other trees about 
the mansion and its surroundings, as well as in the park, so 
that these essential features were already provided, for al- 
though the place is quite new, it is very near the site of a very 
old residence that used to be the home of the ancestors of the 
present proprietor, — Austen, Esq. With laudable consider- 
ation the park and adjacent fields had never been denuded of 
their timber, as so many estates were about the beginning of 
the present century, when oak commanded so high a price, 
consequently the park is amply, nay, profusely, furnished with 
trees of all sizes. 

The mansion is built of a light-coloured sandstone found in 
the neighbourhood, with stone of another sort for dressings, 
and its cleanliness contrasts well with the healthy herbage by 
which it is surrounded. The carriage front faces the north- 
east, while the south-eastern and south-western sides are garden 
fronts, the offices being on the other side. Situated on a de- 
clivity facing the south-east a terrace runs along that side with 
an enriched architectural retaining wall and parapet, while 
below is a large basin of water, with some beds edged with 
stone on a@ spacious gravelled area, contrasting strongly with 
the cramped arrangements of some gardens of a like kind, 
where the design would seem to be to get as much as pos- 
sible into the smallest space. 
down from the upper terrace, while below, the dressed grounds 
extend some distance as shrubbery, intersected by walks con- 
forming to the inclination of the ground. A summer-house 
forms 2 termination to one of the walks in this quarter. On 
the south-west side the ground is more on a level with the base 
of the mansion, and a flower garden on turf is suitably placed 
there, a8 wellas a very nest conservatory upwards of 70 feet 
long by about 28 feet wide. This adjoins the mansion, and is 
well clothed with climbers in robust health; amongst them I 
noticed a fine plant of Lapageria rosea blooming profusely. 


Passiflora Buonapartea was in excellent health, and wes said to | 


haye bloomed well, while a Thibaudia growing against one of 
the ends of the building presented severel clusters of its tubular 
flowers in great profusion. The shelves and central bed were 
well filled with healthy flowering and fine-foliaged plants, and 
presented a gay and interesting appearance, meeting the 


Suitable flights of steps lead | 


i 


| 


— 


climbers from the roof, and showing a high state of cultivation. 
Encaustic tiles formed the pathway, which had a stone kerb, 
and the workmanship of the whole building was of the best 
description. I believe Mr. Ormson erected it, as well as the 
other forcing houses which will be described hereafter. 

The dressed grounds are very extensive, and differ from 
those at many places of a like kind, the walks being in most 
instances straight and pointing to some object either placed 
there to form a suitable terminus, or directed to some feature 
in the distance. The picturesque village of Goudhurst, about . 
two miles off, was brought into view, while a summer-house 
formed a suitable termination at another place. Most of the 
walks diverging from the principal ones were also at right 
angles, thereby dividing the ground into a series of squares and 
parallelograms, one of which had been devoted to that which 
has now become an important appendage to most country 
houses, a croquet ground. Beds of Tea and other Roses in 
excellent health, with abundance of flowers even at the time 
of my visit (the end of August), were also met with at vari- 
ous turnings, while the choicest Pinuses had suitable posi- 
tions, and some steep banks and other inequalities were well 
clothed with shrubs of various kinds, amongst which I noticed 
Escallonia macrantha lururiating almost as well as a Laurus- 
tinus, while trained against the mansion Magnolia grandiflora 
was flowering. On a prepared border near the conservatory 
a large bed, or rather bank, of the best varieties of Rhodo- 
dendrons must present a gorgeous sight when in bloom. 
These shrubs, it must be observed, were here and there backed 
by good old Oak or other trees, and the rear of the mansion 
was well sheltered by trees on still higher ground, giving the 
whole an appearance of snugness. 

The kitchen garden and forcing houses also lay in this di- 
rection. The garden proper is surrounded by good walls well 
covered with fruit trees bearing luxuriant crops. The Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plums could not well be excelled, and the 
same may be said of some Morelio Cherries on a north wall. 
Accompanying the latter was a late table Cherry, which Mr. 
Seale, the gardener, said he believed was a Late Duke Cherry 
of some kind. Outside the garden was more than the ordinary 
amount of slip, for the space far exceeded that enclosed by the 
walls, and was devoted to the growth of hardy fruits and com- 
mon vegetables. Very heavy crops of Plums, Pears, and Apples 
on standard trees eight or nine years old, proved how well the 
situation and treatment suited them. 

In the hothouses heavy crops of most excellent Grapes were 
grown; the varieties were Black Hamburghs, Muscat Ham- 
burghs, and White Muscats, remarkably fine for size of berry. 
The stems of the Vines showed a sturdiness of growth rarely 
met with in plants so young, while the foliage was not at ali 
large, confirming what I have before advanced, that size of 
leaf alone is not the criterion of the Vine’s doing well. The 
fruit from the early house had been mostly gathered, but an 
abundant crop was coming on in a later house. A Fig-house 
had also yielded well, and the trees were showing a second 
crop. The walls were everywhere closely covered with healthy 
fruitful trees, and the interior of the garden showed, by the 
abundant crops of vegetables, that the soil and its management 
had been such as to successfully combat the very dry season. 
Even Peas were in bearing, although much attacked by birds, 
which threatened to destroy that crop. 

As the natural character of the soil has always much to do 
with the well-being of every crop, the worthy proprietor of 
Capel Manor and his energetic gardener haye been fortunate 
in this respect; but the soil is one not easily described, unless 
the equivocal term of a stiff sand be applicable, for it was of 
that character—a light-coloured material freé from stones, but 
not so porous that water would not stsud upon it when it was 
kneaded together. Underneath was the sandstone of which 
the mansion end other buildings were constructed. This soil, I 
feel convinced from what I saw, is more conducive to the well- 
doing of the Vine than so much lime rubbish as is adyocated 
by many, and although pele-coloured I believe it contains 
iron, for at a short distance from the garden the bed of a little 
streamlet exhibited a bright red incrustation. The soil of the 
kitchen garden, as well as of most paris of the pleasure grounds, 
was also of good depth. The latter, however, had mostly 
been disturbed, so that the original surface was only to be 
guessed at; however, I may state that Rhododendrons seemed 
to thrive tolerably well in it, although not so well as in some 
borders made for them by an admixture of bog peat from a 
swamp in the park. This class of soil pervades much of the 
district to the eastward of Tonbridge Wells, as well as around 
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that fashionable town; itis a soil that must not be meddled | 
with when it is wet, but when properly tilled, and the season 
is favourable, it works like velvet, as a farmer friend observed, 
its texture being so fine. Most trees seemed to thrive well in 
such a soil, as well as many vegetables; perhaps the Cabbage 
tribe required more lime. 

I cannot draw this communication to a close without men- 
tioning thas the Apricot was succeeding better than it does 
in most places, for it is often in an unsatisfactory condition ; 
here the trees were healthy, well-formed, and fruitful. It 
may be said they are young, only nine or ten years old at 
most; but Mr. Seale took me to look at a couple of old trees 
growing against a house, which two centuries or more ago was 
the dwelling of his employer’s ancestors. This residence stands 
on the edge of the park, in lower ground than the present 
mansion, and is one of those timber-iramed buildings with the 
upper storey overhanging the lower one, which are now less 
frequently met with than formerly, though they have not 
entirely vanished from our old towns. Against this residence 


wore two Apricot trees that might almost equal it in antiquity ; 


they were standards, or what are sometimes called riders, with 
stems showing but few symptoms of decay, certainly nothing 
of the shell-like character which such trees often present even 
when the top is healthy. The circumference of one was 
45 inches, and that of the other 38 inches at the smallest part 
of the 5 or 6 feet which formed the bole. 
they were of the Breda variety, and that their age was from 
150 to 200 years. ‘The soil, although partaking in some 
respects of that of the rest of the garden, was much less invit- 
ing at the spot where the trees were growing; nevertheless, 
there they were, showing that in # suitable soil the Apricot 
is a much longer-lived tree than it is often supposed to be. The 
tops, though showing signs of great age, and no doubt affected 
by a drain having been cut near, still possessed sufficient 
health to warrant the belief that they would outlive another 
generation, end the fruit was said to be as good and as plentiful 
as from younger trees of the same variety. Some other old 
trees and shrubs surrounded thisancient abode. The Yews 
were not at all satisfactory, bui some old Box trees had at- 
tained unusual dimensions, showing that although certain soils 
and situations will grow almost anything, there are, neverthe- 
less, species which thrive better than others in particular soils. 

I have, in conclusion, to thank Mr. Seale for his courtesy in 
pointing out the various features connected with this fine place, 
and hope both he and his employer will long enjoy the grounds 
they may be said to have created, and which they have furnished 
in go short a time.—J. Rosson. 


STOCK SPREADING TO THE SCION OF A 
PLUM TREE. 


I saw recently at Yatton Keynell Rectory, Wilts, a Plum 
tree nailed toa wall, It had made to my mind a remarkable 
sport. The tree was grafted low, as usual, and immediately 
above the graft it branched out, covering a good space of wall. 
From one limb there had issued, about 4 feet from the ground, 
a branch of the pure wild stock, while below it was a branch 
on the opposite side bearing the proper fruit, and just above 
another piece also bearing the same. Is this kind of growth 
very uncommon, and what can be the cause ? 

A friend’s Laburnum tree has made a sport which bears 
purple flowers. Will the seed from those flowers; produce 
plants bearing purple flowers ?—A. H. 


{Most probably not. ‘The influence exerted by the stock 
oyer the scion is subject to many anomalies, and they, as well 
as sports in the colourg and forms of flowers, are among the 
unéxplained facts of the vegetable kingdom.—Ebs. | 


STOCKS FOR APPLE GRAFTS. 


Can some of your arboricultural or pomological genealogists 
favour us with the pedigree of the Apple stocks called «English 
Paradise, French Paradise, Pommier de Paradis, +Doucin, Burr 
Knot, and Stibbert, and describe any characteristic peculiarities 
of growth, and hue of bark and foliage? We have heard many 
wonderful tales of dwarfing stocks such as are named and of 
precocious crops from such stocks, and it would be as interest- 
ing to learn how nearly allied to the Crab or Apple these some- 


* Query, if dwarfed Orab stock. 
+ Query, if French Paradise stoek. 


Mr. Seale thought | 


what alien stocks are, and how far the produce is that of hybrid 
or pure Apple culture. 

lam but an amateur, though I will venture to say that the 
Crab alone is the stock for fruit true to itself in colour, flavour, 
and size alike. The genus of the stock and the scion, what- 
ever variety of Apple is grafted, is the same: hence the truth 
of the produce. And dwarf Crab stocks are, L think, drawn 
from Crab seedlings constitutionally so, the stouter seedlings 
going for standard trees; at least I have dwarf Crab stocks 
robust, round, and dwarfed, and pyramidal, in my ground. But 
though the Crab is my choice, the history of the Paradise, and 
other stocks would present to your readers the choice of stocks 
in use by our nurserymen. And can we be told to what extent 
the Apple stock from Apple seedlings—tie cultivated Apple, 
not the Crab or wild Apple stock—is used, and its results ?— 
READER. 


HORTICULTURE AMONG THE MORMONS. 


On our tour to California we spent a few days very pleasantly 
at Salt Lake City. ‘Phe houses of the inhabitants are em- 
bowered among hundreds of choice shade trees along all the 
public streets, while the gardens are full of fruit trees of great - 
health and luxuriance. We could hardly believe that, only a 
month beforehand, a plague of grasshoppers had descended 
from the mountains and cleared the gardens and trees of every 
living leaf, and now all was bright and cheerful again. The 
trees were loaded with fruit, and Apples, Pears, Plums, Apri- 
cots, and Cherries were hanging with ripe specimens from 
nearly every tree. It is curious to see the Apples hug the 
branches and stem, as closely as if fitted for their place, while 
with us every fruit hangs from a twig or dangles from the end 
of alimb. The climate is exceedingly favourable, frosts rarely 
occurring after vegetation has really started in the early spring. 
The days are always pleasant, rarely very warm; the nights 
always cool, with agreeable breezes; and the abundance of 
water for irrigating purposes favours the growth of almost 
every species of fruit. Hilder Smith showed me a row of 
Apricot trees, planted eight years ago from seed obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington. They had been 
fruiting four years, were an average of 15 feet high, and proved 
to be of four different kinds. The specimens we saw, leit from 
the attacks of the grasshoppers, were as large as a good-sized 
Peach, and fair quality, but not as delicate in flavour as our 
own varieties of the Atlantic States. The Peach trees have more 
compact heads, less spreading, leaves are of a deeper green, 
leading shoots do not grow quite as long. We have more side 
shoots than they, but the entire top of their trees is a mags of 
dense leaves. No curculiog, borers, or insects of any descrip- 
tion are known. The yellows have never been seen, and appa- 
rently there is no natural enemy. The Apple tree bears in two 
years from cuttings or grafts, and fruit is beautifully coloured. 
Several specimens of Red Astrachan and Sweet Bough Apples 
attracted my special attention; the latter for its size, being 
12 inches in circumference; the former for its deep bloom, 
which, ‘where brushed off, revealed a brilliant red-coloured 
surface, equal to the tints of the rainbow, or the finest sun 
painting on the clouds of a sunset sky. We have nothing to 
equal it. Undoubtedly the dryness of the climate, and the soil 
composed of the washings of the mountains, helped materially 
in the rich colouring of the fruit. Ail the soil is full of mineral 
matter, and this exerts its natural effect in high colour. 

Tho best garden of the place is that of Mr. William Jennings, 
the richest man of the entire territory, aud a successiul merchant, 
who favoured us with conveniences for a visit to his garden. 
His home grounds occupy about five acres, devoted almost 
entirely to fruit. A lovely lawn in front of his house, with its 
deep velvety green carpet, was skirted with rows of flowers, 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, Roses, Geraniums, and Lilies. From the 
balcony windows of the parlours we catch an exquisite view of 
the snow-capped mountains of the distant ranges. 

The city is surrounded in all directions with lofty peaks, 
varying from ten to fifty miles distant; and many with snow- 
iepped summits, glittering bright and brilliant against the deep 
blue sky. 

Cherries are & favourite crop with the proprietor, several 
varieties being planted, of which the Napoleon Bigarreau is 
most favoured. The flavour is more rich and exquisite than 
with us, but it is not so finely coloured. With the other kinds 
the family enjoy Cherries for a season of six weeks. 

Peaches were thriving admirably. In fruiting time they have 
gathered specimens fully 13 inches in circumference. 
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Strawberries are abundant, and throughout the entire bed 
will average 4 inches in circumference. The Wilson and Long- 
worth Prolific are the best. Agriculturist, Jucunda, and a 
dozen others imported from the Atlantic States, have proved 
& failure. 

Grapes are successful beyond measure. The Black Ham- 
burgh, which we in the east must grow under glass, here is 
free and luxuriant in the open air; as also are the Chasselas, 
Sweetwater, White Frontignan, &c. Bunches of the Sweet- 
water have often been picked as big a3 a man’s hat, and weigh- 
ing over 10 lbs. Gooseberries are large and sweet, almost of 
the size of Crab Apples. 

The Delaware, Union Village, Catawba and a few other 
eastern Vines, are grown with success; and yet are mere pig- 
mies by the side of the noble Hamburgh and Chasselas. Apri- 
cots, Almonds, Mulberries are everywhere successful, while 
Currants are luxuriant to a fault. 

Asparagus is fully equal to some of the specimens of our 
famous Conover Colossal. Of Plums, the Green Gage and 
Magnum Bonum are much the finest, still not very productive. 
Potato beds had suffered greatly from the ‘‘ hoppers;’’ the 
leaves had been stripped and the tubers become watery. Still, 
very fine specimens of the Early Rose were dug, and pronounced 
of superior flavour by Mr. Jennings. The Ash-leaved Kidney 
is also successful, being perhaps the finest flavoured of all he 
had tried. The White Ash-leaved is nearly equal to the Harly 
Rose. Mulberry trees are very thrifty. The people are now 
engaging in their culture for raising silk. The growth is very 
rapid, usually 4 feet a-year, but Mr. Jennings mentions several 
instances of 11 feet a-year from cuttings. The Sweet Almond 
ig at home by the side of the Plum and Peach, bearing fruit. 

Mr. Jennings has some very fine Vines of the Mission Grape, 
so universal in California. They bear large loose clusters, have 
short but very thick-jointed shoots, some of the joints being 
nearly an inch in diameter. The fruit is fine for table, and 
universally made into wine. The Buckland Sweetwater Grape 
grows with perfect vigour, and produces bunches large enough 
to fill a hat. 

The Musceatel is also adapted to the climate. Specimens 
were shown us of an Improved Rocky Mountain Currant; ber- 
ries as big as Cherries, and 24 inches in circumference. The 
bush is large, fully 6 feet broad, and above 4 feet high; colour 
of fruit deep black; flavour sweet for a Black Currant, but 
best fitted for preserves. On the posts near the entrance to 
the house were specimens of the Mexican Cacti thriving in the 
open air. Whata singular sight to behold—on the one side 
Apples from the east, Grapes from the west, tropical plants 
from the south, the Almond from Europe, flowers from the 
Atlantic States, lawn Grass from England, while over-topped 
by all are the unchanging mountains, always girt with snow, 
and picturesque in their contrast with the verdure beneath ! 

Mr. Jennings’s place is an exception to the general character 
of tho gardens of the inhabitants. Some are very neat, but 
usually the gardens of the Mormons are not well kept; perhaps 
the devastation of the hoppers has taken away their enthu- 
siasm, for we saw an abundance of weeds in many gardens, 
and not a soul working therein. 

Evidently everything is left to climate and water, and only 
at occasional long intervals the gardener apppears and cleans 
out the weeds. ie 

The soil is dry and gravelly. It would naturally be poor and 
worthless, but the long streams of water come rolling down, 
and behold the leaves grow of a deeper green, and their life is 
renewed again and again.—(American Horticulturist.) 


° 


WAYSIDE JOTTINGS.—No. 6. 


Just before reaching the summit of the ‘‘ hawse,” an amus- 
ing incident occurred. The Doctor had diverged from the track 
to the right with the view of reaching the summit of Cockup, 
which overhung our path in that direction, by making a detour 
which would lessen the difficulty of the ascent. About a hun- 
dred yards farther on, the Squire and I decided upon making a 
similar attempt where the path to the top was considerably 
more abrupt and precipitous than that adopted by our comrade. 
We were induced to take this step by a desire to examine some 
tufts of vegetation which we saw springing from the crevices of 
the rock overhead, and which we could not identify at our 
present distance. The Doctor had by this time disappeared 
from our view, though his shrill whistle could occasionally be 
heard reverberated from the crags around and above us. Just 


as we were about to encounter the only remaining obstacle to 
our safe ascent, the Squire suddenly declined to pursue the 
attempt further, affirming that his head was becoming affected 
with premonitory symptoms of vertigo. Reaching the head of 
my staff towards him, I exhorted him to persevere, but my 
eloquence was tried in vain. ‘‘I have no desire needlessly to 
imperil my limbs; and recollect,’ added he humorously, point- 
ing to the game bag slung from his shoulder, ‘the claret bottle 
is here. Supposing any mischance should happen to the wine 
flask.” I replied, directing his attention at the same time to a 
limpid stream far below, which was leaping from rock to rock, 
and glistening in the sunshine like a silver thread, ‘‘ We might 
be worse off. Remember the rapturous words of the Roman 
oet— 

P “*Dulcis aque saliente rivo restinguere sitim.’” 

“That’s all very fine,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ but let us get 
down.” Just at this point we were startled by arumbiing noise 
among the rocks above us, towards which we quickly turned 
our eyes, half expecting to see our medical friend making a 
somersault over the edge of the precipice which separated him 
from us. A moment’s suspense revealed to us the cause of the 
noise, as the Squire’s favourite pointer, Nino, unable to stop 
the momentum of her downward career, sprang from the ledge 
and alighted with a thud upon her master’s billycock. This 
probably saved the poor animal from serious injury, as it 
served to bréak the force with which she finally landed among 
the serees below. As it was, she limped with pain for the rest 
of the day. Being shortly rejoined by our friend, we began to 
descend the opposite side of the pass, until we arrived at a 
small and rudely-formed sheepfold, close to the brook above 
referred to. Here a halt was called, and the sandwich case 
and wine flask being produced, their contents were discussed to 
our very great comfort and satisfaction. A more appropriate 
place for the purpose of a mountain luncheon could hardly be 
imagined. The sward of the diminutive fold was of the most 
vivid green, and cropped as no lawn mower, Archimedean or 
Siens Messor, could accomplish the task. BI ocks of the schis- 
tose rock, the staple of Cockup, formed the boundary of the in- 
closure, among which, at every available opening, the beauti- 
fully curled leaves of the Parsley Fern or Rock Brakes sprang 
forth in every imaginable variety of form. In the brook close 
to our feet little fishes played, one of which, a sprightly burn 
trout, was momentarily made a prisoner for our examination, 
and having been submitted to a close scrutiny, was returned to 
hig native element, evidently none the worse for his vigorous 
bounding on the green turf. Several hundred feet above our 
present level, on the broad shoulders of one of Cockup’s bigger 
brothers, named Calvo, a large flock of rooks were enjoying 
themselves, busy scanning the turf for the grubs or larve# of 
the Tipula, which often abound on elevated moors.—H. 


Tur Boranicsn DEPARTMENT OF THE BrivisH MusrumM.— 
Mr. J. J. Bennett, the Curator, has just issued his annual 
report for 1869. The principal business done in the depart- 
ment during the year has been:—The re-arrangement of a 
portion of the presses of the general herbarium ; the re-arrange- 
ment of certain orders of Apetale and Endogens, and of the 
Lichens, both British and foreign, with numerous additions 
to each; the selection of a very large number of specimens 
from the herbarium of the late Mr. M. B. Ward, and from the 
collection of Abyssinian plants sent by Dr. Schimper through 
the Foreign Office; the naming, arranging, and laying into 
the general herbarium of Berlandier’s Mexican collection, of 
Linden’s collection from New Granada, Tate’s from Nicaragua, 
Coulter’s from California, Sartwell’s Carices of North America, 
Wright’s collections from the Neilgherry Hills and from India 
generally, Jameson’s from the Andes of Quito, Orchidew from 
different countries, Ferns from the islands of the South Pacific, 
and of a large number of miscellaneous specimens of various 
families and from different countries; the examination and 
arrangement of the recent and fossil Conifers and Cycadew ; 
and of Mr. Brown’s collection of fossil woods; the arrange- 
ment and incorporation in the general herbarium of a large 
number of European plants; the re-arrangement of various 
portions of the British herbarium, and of the collection of 
fruits and seeds; and the re-arrangement of various parts of 
the collection contained in the Exhibition Rooms, and especially 
of the cases containing Coniferm and Cactee, with large ad- 
ditions. The most important additions to the collection during 
the year have been:—Upwards of 1000 European plants from 
the collection of Dr. Rostan and the late Mr. N. B. Ward; 900 
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plants of Ingermannland; 300 from Sicily; 2CO European 
Fungi; 200 Italian Cryptogams; 3000 plants of Abyssinia, 
collected by Dr. Schimper; more than 3000 plants of South 
Africa, from Mr. Ward’s collection ; upwards of 500 from 
Madeira, collected by Lemann and others; nearly 1000 from 
the mountains of Altai; 1000 from India, collected by Dr. 
Wright; 400 from Malacca, collected by Griffith; 100 from the 
Feejee Islands, collected by Harvey; 1000 from North America; 
400 Fungi of South Carolina; 300 plants from Nicaragua, col- 
lected by Tate; 700 from the Andes of Quito; a fine set of 
Pine cones from California; numerous specimens of plants 
and fruits, chiefly from Africa. The number of visits paid to 
the herbarium during the year for purposes of scientific re- 
search was 974.—(Nature.) 


PROLIFIC STANDARD APRICOT TREE. 


Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, has obliged us by the fol- 
lowing for publication :—‘‘ Knowing you take an interest in all 
kinds of trees, I write a few lines to give you an account of a 
standard Apricot of the Breda kind that I believe I had 
from you rather more than twenty years since, and which, if 
you think it out of the ordinary way, you can make known to 
the gardening world. I give you my word that I state no more 
than facts ; anyone is welcome to see the tree with the crop 
nowonit. Last year it bore the worst crop 1 have ever known, 
there being barely one dozen fruit. Three or four years since 
it produced rather over two bushels; this year I estimate the 
crop to be at least three bushels. The quality is excellent for 
preserving or culinary purposes. It is growing on a lawn not 
protected by anything. The site was, in my recollection, an 
Asparagus bed. The tree has a very handsome head, as large 
as that of a good-sized Apple tree. It is still in a growing 
state, and not nearly the size it probably will attain ANTHONY 
Buss, Whitcombe Court, Gloucester.” 


[The tree is about 6 feet high, its stem 2 feet 3 inches in 
circumference, and the branches overshadow a circle rather 
more than 31 feet in diameter.—Eps. | 


NOTES OF A HORTICULTURAL VISIT TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


(By Marshall P. Wilder, Charles Downing, George Ellwanger, and 
P. Barry.) 

Quality of Californian Fruits—As a general rule, the fruits 
of California are superior to ours in size and beauty, but rather 
inferior in flavour. To this there are some exceptions. We 
think that the Cherries, Apricots, as well as early Pears and 
Apples, are as fine as can be produced in any country. The 
want of flavour is in many cases owing to the unripe con- 
dition of the fruit, premature picking, and improper ripening. 
‘The early fruits, not being of overgrown size, are generally oi 
better quality than those of autumn; yet we are unable to say 
how far the want of flavour in these may be owing to im- 
proper treatment. 

When we arrived in San Francisco the Apricot was very 
abundant and beautiful, as it was during nearly the whole 
period of our visit, but we were told the fruit were insipid. 
‘On taking some to our rooms and getting them fully ripe they 
were delicious, equal to any we ever tasted. Fruits on the 
market stalls are seldom fit to be eaten. 

In the case of Strawberries, the best varieties, it seems, 
have not yet been adopted by the market growers. With the 
exception of the Currant, none of the small fruits seem to be 
@8 good as ours. 

The Grapes grown are almost exclusively what we call 
foreign varieties. The Mission Grape, so called, is a foreign 
Grape, though improperly called California. Wild native Grapes 
abound in all the wooded parts of the State, but they are very 
different in character from the Mission. The practice is, 
among growers, to speak of the Mission as not being a foreign 
Grape. American Grapes have been tested in a few cases, but, 
as far as we could ascertain, with unfavourable results. We 
do not, however, regard the few experiments we heard of as 
conclusive, and think it quite probable that our Clinton, or 
some of its class, might be employed successfully to make a 
lighter wine than any they now make, and which is so much 
needed to take the place of imported claret now in general use. 

Garden Vegetables.—The supply of culinary vegetables, as 
seen in the markets of San Francisco and other cities, is very 
abundant and of excellent quality. What surprises visitors 
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from the east is to find such articles as Celery in the market 
all summer. Crop after crop can be obtained in varied suc- 
cession, so that you may find anything you desire at any 
season. Asparagus is cut from February to June. One grower 
informed us he had six acres. The product was about 5 tons 
to the acre, and contracted at 9 cents per lb. The size to 
which vegetables attain is almost incredible. We were told of 
Pumpkins weighing 250 lbs.; Squashes, 150 lbs.; Beets, 
200 lbs.; Carrots, 30 lbs., &c. It is easy to understand how 
these results are obtained in a climate where growth never 
ceases. The mean temperature of the coldest month, Decem- 
ber, at San Francisco, is said to be 55°. In the interior it is 
probably lower. 

Ornamental Trees and Plants.——On arriving in California 
we were at once struck with the character of the trees and 
plants which we saw in the gardens, public streets, &c. 

Instead of the Elms, Maples, &¢., which prevail at the east, 
we saw the Australian Acacias and Eucalyptus, and the Mexi- 
can Pine, insignis, and Monterey Cypress, Cupressus macro- 
carpa. These are everywhere planted as the common trees. 
Nurserymen informed us that the first trees asked for, and in 
many cases the only ones asked for, by persons beginning to 
improve their city or suburban lots, are the Eucalyptus, 
Acacias, Pinus insignis, and Cupressus macrocarpa. The 
reason for this is, that these trees grow rapidly, transplant 
easily, and are adapted to the climate. We were told that the 
Pinus insignis is so easily transplanted that if the roots but 
touch the ground it will grow. The Eucalyptus and Acacias 
grow there as Willows do with us. In the grounds of Mr. 
William Patterson, a nurseryman of San Francisco, we saw 
Eucalyptus globulus, called the Blue Gum, six years old, 
which was 50 feet in height, and 5 feet in circumference of 
stem. A Pinus insignis of the same age was 40 feet high. 

The Cupressus macrocarpa is more prevalent than any other 
tree that is planted for ornament either in city or country. 
We have even seen it employed as a street tree, pruned-up 6 or 
8 feet, and the heads shorn into sugar-loaf form. The Acacias 
are frequently used in the same way, and although stiff and 
formal they look very well. The Cypress retains all through 
the long dry summer a charming verdure, when not stained by 
dust, as it often is in the streets. The Eucalyptus grows so 
rapidly that it is being planted for wood. We saw an account 
of one plantation of fifty acres planted 8 feet by 8 feet, for 
timber. There is ample scope for plantations of this kind. 

In Mr. Patterson’s grounds, already referred to, we noted a 
hedge of Acacia lophantha, 25 feet high and 4 feet through; a 
Fochsia hedge, 10 feet high, the stems of the plants as thick 
as a@ man’s arm; a hedge of Veronica Lindleyana, 10 feet 
high ; beautiful specimens of Araucaria imbricata and Cookii, 
10 feet high; fine trees of the Guava in blossom—the fruit 
ripens there in September ; also the Camphor tree, and many 
other species we are not accustomed to see in the open ground. 

Here we saw a superb show of Roses; the best we saw in 
the State, we think. Elise Sauvage, Tea, was named as the 
most valuable for a constant supply of cut flowers.—(Moore’s 
Rural New-Yorker.) 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 
(CHAPTERS NOT IN WALTON.) 
No. 5. 

Sytyvra.—I cannot tell you, Clericus, how much I am often 
interested in watching the minute insects which fall upon the 
pages of my book as I sit beneath the shade of yonder spread- 
ing Acacia on a bright summer’s day. First, perhaps, the 
merest speck of a spider spins its thin cobweb from an over- 
hanging branch, till in graceful undulations it alights gently 
upon the printed page, followed, probably, by a fly of such 
diminutive organisation that it almost requires a microscope to 
distinguish its gauzy wings which give it its motive power; 
anon a small green caterpillar descends from its ambitious 
position overhead, weaving its own coil of silken cord, by which 
it descends with an occasional spurt, as though it summoned 
up all its strength to effect its downward progress, and render 
its eventual fall as gentle as possible. 

Curricus.—Yes, and each of those tiny insects must have 
the physical organisation of a larger being to enable it to 
effect its voluntary motion. Truly God’s power may be seen 
= ae in the ant as in the elephant, in the mite as in the 
whale. $ 

Hortator.—How wonderful is the’linstinct which guides 
such minute beings ! 
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Cuericus.—Instinet! What a door of thought is thrown 
open at the mere mention of that mysterious word! What is 
the line of demarcation which separates instinct from reason ? 
This is a barrier that the keenest philosophy has never been 
able to burst, nor the madness of atheism ever been able to 
explain. 

Cry1s.—And then, too, what wonderful mechanism ! 

Cuericus.—Yes. Paley says that out of the millions of 
designs which meet the inquiring eye of the natural philo- 
sopher, every one has a benevolent intent. 

Crvis.—Pray tell me, my good master, what is the name of 
yonder dark evergreen, which has such a stately growth, and 
which you seem to have banished ag far as possible from the 
precincts of your villa ? 

Hortator.—That is Wellingtonia gigantea, a native of Cali- 
fornia, which has but lately (comparatively) been naturalised 
in Europe; and itis planted so far away because in course of 
years it might, probably, grow so large as to compel its being 
cut down if it grew nearer to the dwelling-house. In its own 
country specimens haye been found fully 350 feet in height ; 
and though in this climate-it will probably never attain such a 
prodigious size as that, yet the rapidity of its growth in Eng- 
land gives fair warning that even here it will eventually assume 
gigantic proportions. But Iam glad that you have drawn my 
attention to it, my good scholar, because it leads me to give 
you a word of warning, to be careful not to plant your ever- 
greens, especially specimen plants, too closely in your garden 
in your projected new villa—there cannot be a greater mistake. 

Civis.—But how miserably unclothed and bare a new garden 
looks when only small bushes are planted here and there. 

Horrator.—Yes, that is the bait which leads so many, 
even among good gardeners, to fall into the trap of planting 
shrubs too closely; they are anxious to give a finished look at 
once to the grounds, forgetting that in a few years evergreens 
which would have proved splendid specimen plants will be 
dwarfed or spindled. Another very common error which 
amateurs are apt to fall into, and from exactly the same reason, 
is that of procuring large handsome plants instead of small 
ones, being ignorant of the fact that it is always the safer 
policy to plant younger plants, as they soon outstrip the elder, 
and shame their giant brethren by their healthy and luxuriant 
growth, while the Goliaths look wan and miserable, and often 
die altogether from a wasting consumption, to the heavy pecu- 
niary loss of the amateur, for large plants are always expensive, 
and never satisfactory. 

Ciyis.—Thank you sincerely for your hints. Is there any- 
thing else which appears necessary to the success of planting 
shrubs? " 

Hortator.—Yes, the careful preparation of the ground; be 
sure that it be deeply dug. Ihave frequently turned my eyes 
away in disgust when I have seen mere holes made, and shrubs 
thrust in without any further preparation of the soil, which 
should be enriched with thoroughly decomposed manure, when 
it is what the gardeners call ‘‘ double-dug.”’ 

Civis.—You would not, I suppose, my dear master, Hortator, 
confine the planting in the pleasaunce entirely to evergreens ? 

Horrator.—Certainly not. A judicious planting of the 
finest deciduous trees is absolutely necessary to the better 
development of the Conifere, &c. I once paid a visit to the 
celebrated gardens of evergreens at Hlvaston Castle, near 
Derby, and I cannot describe the depressing effect which those 
acres of unbroken green had upon the spirits ; for although the 
‘trees and shrubs were of the choicest description, and for the 
most part judiciously planted, yet the towt ensemble was per- 
fectly funereal, and one seemed to expect a tablet ‘‘in memo- 
riam” at every step one took; and if by accident the eye fell 
upon a bright flower, it was like a gleam of sunshine through 
a thunderclond. 

CuEricus.—Tell me, Hortator, did you ever see the splendid 

’ Purple Beeches in the gardens of the Harl of Stamford at En- 
ville, in Staffordshire ? 

Horvator.—Never ; but of their beauty I have often heard. 

Cuzricus.—They are, indeed, worth travelling many miles 
to see when in their early summer beauty, when their regal 
robes of purple sweep the velvet lawns of those superb gar- 
dens, and seem conscious of the dignity which their august 
presence adds to that fairyland. 

Hortator.—Should you, Civis, wish to learn much of forest 
trees, I would recommend you to study good John Hyvelyn’s 
“Sylva ;’’ and should you become much interested in him and 
his admirable diary, I would advise you to pay a visit to 
Wotton, in Surrey, the residence which that good man de- 
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scribes with so much feeling, and which, by kind permission 
of the present proprietor, Mr. Evelyn, a descendant of the 
celebrated writer, is open to the public on a Saturday. Ican 
agsure you, you would thank me for my adyice.—Horrator. 


FUNGUS EATING. 


Ir we were to search the wide world I do not think that it 
would be possible to find a nation more prejudiced than our- 
selyes. We boast of our enlightenment and the liberality of 
our views; but, when we come to the practical, it takes an 
immense deal of leverage to move us out of our beaten track ; 
and, even in the common habits of our lives, we go on to the 
end of the chapter as though there was but one way of doing 
things. 

In the little matters of eating and drinking we are perfect 
slaves to our cooks; and whether it arises from indolence, 
timidity, or ignorance, the resul5 is the same—that few of us 
dare try experiments; whereby a great quantity of palatable 
food remains unknown and unheeded. ‘This is particularly 
the case with the class of comestibles which forms the subject 
of my paper—viz., that of the Fungus; the true knowledge and 
appreciation of which would keep starvation from many a poor 
man’s table (at least during three months in the year), and 
give the gourmand an additional luxury wherewith to tickle 
his palate. The apathy, ridicule, or disgust with which a 
serious proposal to cook and eat Fungi is received, is the more 
extraordinary because so much has been said and written about 
them ; therefore it cannot be altogether from ignorance of the 
subject. Dr. Badham, Messrs. Cooke, Worthington Smith, 
Berkeley, and others have expatiated well and fully on the 
whole tribe of Mushrooms and Fungi; and, even for those 
who cannot screw up their courage to the crucial test of eating 
them, the works of these authorities are full of interest. More 
recently, too, the great Fungus question has been examined in 
the most practical manner by the members of a Natural History 
Society in the West of England. called the Woolhope Club, 
which has its head-quarters at Hereford, and embraces in its 
scientific investigations all the district between Shropshire and 
the Bristol Channel. Geology and botany are the main studies 
of this Society, but latterly that of mycology (the study of 
Fungi) has been added, and a most useful and important one 
itis. One day in each autumn is devoted to a Fungus hunt 
through the prolific woods of Herefordshire, and the numbers 
that are gathered by this enthusiastic band are something 
enormous. The labours of the day are closed by a dinner, at 
which the main dishes are composed of the spoils of the chase, 
dressed in the most epicurean fashion, and with the most 
appetising (Fungus) sauces; and as I have myself assisted at 
these Apician banquets, I can vouch for the delicacy of the 
viands, and the absurdity which we daily commit of turning up 
our noses at the good things with which Nature has supplied 
us. Bui the Woolhope Club does more than eat and talk, for 
it publishes (though only privately) an annual volume of its 
transactions, including a description of the Fungi of the county, 
and the best modes of cooking them. These descriptions, and 
the illustrations which accompany them, are mainly due to the 
energy and experience of Dr. Bull, of Hereford, who has been 
the chief instrument in making the Woolhope Club a Fungus- 
eating community, and who rivals Soyer himself in his in- 
genuity in discovering new ways of cooking his favourite food. 

Seriously speaking, however, I consider the endeavour to 
make the public understand the value of the Fungus to the 
nation so very important, that I shall draw largely upon the 
Woolhope experiences, as well as those of other writers, in the 
hope that the readers of the ‘‘ Food Journal” will really try 
experiments for themselves. With the uninitiated in sueh 
matters there is, not unnaturally, a nervous reluctanee in 
taking the first plunge; for, to the minds of most people, a 
Toadstool is only another word for rank poison, while a Pafi- 
ball suggests horrible tortures by inordinate swelling, until the 
wretched victim bursts. This, I remember was one of the 
warnings in early life, not to meddle with suspicious Mushrooms. 
But, although there is some grounds for distrust (as there is 
in most other things), a little inquiry will show how fearfully 
the danger is exaggerated. The Rev. M. Berkeley gives us a 
list of 2880 different kinds of British Fungi, and even then 
does not include those which require a microscope to dis- 
tinguish their peculiar characters. Out of this large number 
he ranks ten only as poisonous, and six as doubtful. He does 
not imply by this that of all the 2380 every one is eatable—for 
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this is very far from being the case—but simply that they are 
not poisonous; and that is the first and the greatest point 
which we have to combat. It is unfortunately the case that 
some of the most poisonous are the most common ; for, as Dr. 
Bull observes, ‘‘ There is scarcely a field, and, perhaps, not a 
single wood, in the country that does not abound with several 
variofies of the Coprinus, the Agaricus fascicularis, the beauti- 
fully coloured Russula emetica, and several others. But, since 
they are so abundant, it is peculiarly our province to encourage 
the study of mycology; and thus lessen the prejudice existing 
against them all, by clearly showing the means of distinguish- 
ing which are good and which are bad. This is a matter of 
some difficulty, for the scientific differences are too minute 
for ready distinction. Wecannot be guided by the place they 
grow in; nor can we eat after slugs, as we do after wasps and 
birds with fruit, for slugs seem to enjoy the most poisonous 
kinds. Colour gives no distinction, nor is the smell or taste of 
the Kungus an infallible guide. It is freely acknowledged, 
therefore, that there are poisonous Mushrooms, and that, un- 
fortunately, thoy are exceedingly common ; but this is surely no 
argument for neglecting the far greater proportion of what may 
be made wholesome food. We might, on this ground, refuse 
to eat Potatoes, because that plant belongs to a family con- 
taining virulent poisons. Parsley, too, which is the most 
familiar garnish that we have, is not regarded with suspicion 
because the Fool’s Parsley, which grows in many gardens 
nearly as freely, is poisonous. We eat Horseradish without 
thinking twice about it, although a year seldom passes without 
somebody being poisoned by accompanying their roast beef 
with scraped Aconite root, which is so like Horseradish that it 
requires a little care to distinguish between the two. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into this, that—whether 
it be Horseradish, Parsley, or Fungi—everybody, whether of 
high or low degree, ought to have that instruction in common 
things which should make it impossible for such mistakes to 
happen. While in our public schools we pretend to give in- 
struction in chemistry and physics, it is inconsistent that we 
should ignore the study of simple geology and botany, the 
knowledge of which in strange countries is of incalculable im- 
portance ; and the value of such elementary knowledge in 
schools of a lower class can scarcely be overrated. ‘A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” is a proverb that is often 
quoted by well-meaning people as a warning against this sort 
of instruction, as tending to make the recipients thereof smat- 
terers, conceited, and presumptuous; but surely to teach a 
village child what Fungus he may gather for the cottage dinner 
without danger of being poisoned, is as useful knowledge as the 
height of the Himalayas or the date of the battle of Navarino. 
T am aware that there are plenty of facilities for this teaching 
in the way of cheap illustrations, such as those by Mr. W. G. 
Smith; but I cannot find that such teaching is anywhere 
made compulsory, or indeed is adopted at all, exceptin isolated 
cases. 

Foreigners are far before us in appreciating the value of the 
Fungus as a food supply, and notably in France and Italy; 
although, with a due regard to the public safety, Fungi are 
allowed to be sold only when passed by the inspectors of food: 
with this regulation we certainly should not quarrel. Mr. 
Story, in his interesting work ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” tells us that 
one of the most common articles of sale are baskets of Mush- 
rooms. ‘ There are the grey porcini, the foliated alberetti, and 
the orange-hued ovole; some of the latter of enormous size, 
big enough to shelter a thousand fairies under their smooth 
and painted domes. In each of them is a cleft stick, bearing a 
card from the inspector of the market, granting permission to 
sell them ; for Mushrooms have proved fatal to so many Car- 
dinals, to say nothing of Popes and other people, that they are 
naturally looked upon with suspicion, and must be all officially 
examined to prevent accidents. The Italians are braver than 
we are in the matter of eating; and mavy a Fungus which we 
christen with the foul name of Toadstool, and ignominiously 
exile from our tables, is here baptised with the Christian appel- 
lation of Mushroom, and is eagerly sought after as one of the 
cheapest and most delicious of vegetables.” In Milan, too, the 
porcini, which in English botanical phrase is the Boletus edulis; 
the ovole, the equivalent of the Agaricus cesareus; with some 
few more, are openly sold under inspection. I will conclude 
this article with a quotation from ‘‘ The Esculent Funguses of 
England,” by Dr. Badham, one of the most persevering in- 
quirers, and as audacious an experimenter as this country has 
ever produced. Describing his rambles in 1847 he says, ‘I 
have seen this autumn whole hundredweights of rich wholesome 


diet rotting under the trees ; woods teeming with food, and not 
one hand to gather it; and this, perhaps, in the midst of 
Potato blight, poverty, and all manner of privations, and public 
prayers againstfamine. I have indeed grieved, when I reflected 
on the straitened condition of the lower orders, to see unused 
pounds innumerable of extempore beefsteaks growing on our 
Oaks in the shape of Fistulina hepatica, with Agaricus fusipes 
to pickle, in clusters under them.” 

Making allowances for a certain amount of enthusiasm, the 
question is certainly sufficiently interesting to urge us to do 
our best towards introducing this new food, at present wasted ; 
not only by learning to distinguish the good from the bad, but 
by practically making the trial at our own tables. For it must 
be remembered that it is all nonsense preaching to the poor to 
try this and that, unless the rich do it themselves; for the 
former are not only more ignorant, but ten times more pre- 
judiced, and, in many cases, the facility of getting them for 
nothing would be rather a hindrance than an inducement to 
make the experiment. 

Still, if a demand should arise for Fungi, and the poor were 
to find that they were saleable articles, they would very soon 
begin to try for themselves what they were like; and in this 
way, with the most ordinary teaching and care, we might 
largely supplement the national larder.—Puinuirs Bryan.— 
(Food Journal.) 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


A custom prevails at Easingwold in Yorkshire which we 
never met with anywhere else. Having occasion lately to 
visit that now-deserted town, we observed in the churchyard 
plates and dishes, contuining gathored flowers in water, placed 
on the graves. This, we were informed, was done by the 
relations of the deceased. Sheep were grazing within the 
bounds, and not unfrequently ate up the flowers and broke the 
plates, but these were, notwithstanding, constantly renewed. 
Our companion was unable to inform us of the origin or 
object of this practice, and merely remarked that it was an 
old custom. 


Two of the best Mrnons we have met with this season 
are the Viorory or Baru, grown by Mr. Gilbert, gardener to 
the Marquis of Exeter, at Burghley; and the Gouprn Gem, 
raised by and cultiyated by Mr. Cox, gardener to Harl Beau- 
champ, at Madresfield Court. The former is a green flesh 
and the latter a white flesh, and both are of very superior excel- 
lence. Their size is large, and they are finely and beautifully 
netted. 


Ox a visit we lately made to Madresfield Court, Mr. 
Cox, who, by the way, is the fortunate raiser of that exquisite 
Grape the Madresfield Court Muscat, showed us the euperiority 
of the fruit of Vicronta Necrarine grown against a wall in the 
open air to that grown under glass ina Peach house. That 
produced in the open air is very dark-coloured, and with a very 
rich and piquant flavour, while that grown under glass is much 
paler and comparatively flat, being far less rich. In either 
case the fruit was quite sound, and showed no disposition to 
crack, as its parent the Stanwick is go liable to do. In all 
situations where Nectarines can be grown successfully, we 
would recommend planters to make use of the Victoria. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes—‘‘ Yesterday I went to Hastnor 
Castle and saw the MisrueTor on THE. Oax. ‘This was the 
first time that I had ocular confirmation of what I had heard 
of. There are four large bunches near the top of the tree. 
This is the only example that is known in the Hastnor large 
Oak woods.” Another correspondent, ‘‘ Vevey,” says, ‘‘L 
noticed that you mention the few cases in which the Mistletoe 
has been found growing on the Oak. I have seen it more than 
once growing on that tree in the Canton of Vaud, Switzerland. 
I have also seen it on the common Norwegian Fir.” 


PROPOSED BOILER. 


As an amateur gardener on a small scale, I have been much 
interested during the last year or two in the notices of various 
boilers and hot-water apparatus which have appeared in the 
Journal and elsewhere, and in the remarks which have been 
made on conduction, convection, &c.; also in the question as 
to the economy of flues or pipes for small houses, the result 
being the invention of a boiler which in simplicity, efficiency, 
economy of fuel, facility of setting and management, may be 
advantageously compared with any other. Having gone to 
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some expense in experiments, and being recommended to do 
so, I have registered the invention with the intention to 
patent it. 

I enclose a ground plan, one-sixteenth of an inch to a foot, 
of my vinery, orchard house, ground vinery, and Melon and 
Cucumber pits, which I became desirous to heat with one fire, 
the vinery being heated with a small kind of saddle boiler, 
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which consumed a large amount ofzfuel, the pits with"a’flue 
consuming as much or more. ae 
Economy with efficiency being essential, I sought the means 
to the end, and was recommended what I considered an. 
enormous saddle boiler, a8 being required for about 600 feet 
of 4-inch piping. This did not seem likely to mend matters, 
s0 I determined, after an examination of numerous boilers— 


A. Vinery. 
c. Cucumber and Melon house. 


the soil. 
E. Boiler house. 


indicated by the dotted lines. 
v, V, v. Valves. 


saddle, cannon, tubular, &c., to have one made according to 
my own fancy, being convinced that the most economical 
boiler was still a desideratum, the loss of heat and waste of 
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GROUND PLAN OF HOUSES. 


Scale 1-16th of an inch to the foot. 


B, Orchard-house. 


bp. Ground vinery, with the hot-water pipes beneath the surface of 


F. Carriage drive, beneath which%the hot-water pipes pass, as Cc | 


fuel being in most cases very great. My boiler is a success 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. It is a cylindrical 
inverted one, self-feeding and smoke-consuming, and one 
charge of fuel may be made to burn six, twelve, eighteen, or 
even twenty-four hours. It never fouls. The fire being fairly 
lighted, the cylinder may be filled with refuse coal-dust mixed 
with ashes and cinders from the fires in the house, or with 
slack or coke, or with coke and slack mixed, or with any 
rubbish with some heating power. ‘The fuel will gradually fall 
into the cylinder to be consumed below without escape of 
smoke, after being properly started, the draught being regu- 
lated through a sliding ash-pit door, to control the consump- 
tion of fuel according to the heat required. The boiler being 
properly set is entirely surrounded by fire; every radiating ray 
and every reflected ray impinging upon some part of its sur- 
face, to be taken up by the water and carried rapidly through 
the pipes for distribution through the houses, the loss of heat 
is reduced to 2 minimum. The first exclamation of several 
practical men who have seen it has been, ‘‘ There can be no 
loss of heat here,’ which I believe to be a literal fact. The 
boiler I have had made holds fifteen gallons of water, heats 
efficiently with very ordinary fuel 750 feet of piping, with 
good fuel would do much more, and consumes less in heating all 
the houses than the flue required to heat the Melon-pits alone. 

I am unyilling to trespass further upon your time or space, 
but if you or your readers would be interested in the quantity 
and kind of fuel consumed in twenty-four hours, with the 
average temperature of the water at 130 feet distance, the 
farthest point from the boiler, or any other particulars, I shall 
be happy to supply them.—Joun Gazs, Bewdley. 

[We have no doubt that under your own management your 
newly-invented boiler does all you say of it, and we say this 
candidly, though we have little faith in the exclamation of the 
practical men who have seen it, ‘‘ There can be no loss of heat 
here,” even though you believe that to be a literal fact. We 
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haye heard of and seen some wonderful boilers, but some- 
how the wonderful goon becomes the rather common and every- 
day affair. That your boiler is a good one and easily managed 
we do not doubt. It is just the old upright cylinder boiler 
with these little differences: The fireplace on which it is 
placed is rather larger than usual; the top of the boiler is 
nearly double the width of the base, spreading regularly out to 
that width. The upright cylinder inside is of the usual regular 
shape, but that is appropriated almost entirely to the holding 
of fuel, which drops down as it is consumed, the heated air, it 
is true, passing partly through the fuel; but the chief heat 
frem the fire passes directly from it through flues round the 
sides of the boiler, meeting over the top, and thence into the 
chimney. We have no doubt that by filling this cylinder with 
fuel the fire will last a long time, if you moderate the draught 
at the ashpit-door. We believe that when fairly set going you 
will have little smoke, as the fuel will be well heated and 
carbonised before dropping into the fireplace, but with these 
advantages there is this disadvantage, that there is but a 
small part of the boiler exposed to the direct action of the red- 
hot fuel in the fireplace. 

We should be very sorry to damp the aspirations of anyone, 
and especially an amateur, but having registered your in- 
vention we would let well alone; and if you asked our advice, 
it would be not to waste money on a patent. In your plan 
there is nothing new. For years back we have had sections of 
boilers sent to us, some as simple, and others much more 
complex than yours, and having the peculiarity of making the 
inside of the cylinder chiefly a fuel-box, so that you might have 
trouble enough with your patent if ever you should want to 
protect it. As a warning we may mention two facts—First, 
in a celebrated nursery we lately saw standing a substantial 
double saddle-back boiler, invented by one of the firm, and 
which had answered very well with them, yet, notwithstanding 
their influence, they have not yet sold enough of them to pay 
the first cost of moulding and casting. The second fact is, 
that some of the greatest gardeners in the country, after trying 
all kinds of boilers, are actually falling back on the common 
saddle-backs, and depending chiefly on the direct action of the 
fire, and regulating draught by the ashpit-door and the damper. 
Provided a boiler is well set, a first-rate stoker will well make 
almost any boiler the best for a continuance. ] 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Continur to destroy weeds wherever they appear; clear 
away all decaying leaves from Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts, 
and have them or any decaying vegetable matter, at once 
trenched into unoccupied ground ; still, the extent of unoccu- 
pied ground in a well-managed kitchen garden ought at this 
season to be very small. Prepare a quarter of ground for the 
main crop of Cabbages for next May, June,and July. Let it be 
thoroughly manured and trenched, as they will have to remain 
perhaps twelve months in the same spot, for if well managed 
they will produce after cutting an abundant crop of greens of 
the Colewort character. If ground and plants be to spare, a 
great quantity of the Early York should be planted out in well- 
manured beds or borders at about 6 inches apart; these will 
be ‘‘in cut” before the early Cabbage comes in, perhaps by the 
end of March. The Cauliflowers sown in August will be getting 
gross; they should be removed forthwith. Some persons pot 
them, and doing so is an excellent plan for the earliest lot. 
They may be kept thus in a cold frame or pit until the begin- 
ning of February, when they may be planted under hand-glasses. 
Those for succession crops if growing too strong may be pulled 
up, thrown on the ground for half an hour to check the fibres, 
and then be planted out in poor soil where they are to remain. 
To prevent the attacks of slugs on young Cauliflower and Let- 
tuce plants, mix soot and lime in equal quantities, and dust 
them over with this once or twice weekly. We must now ex- 
pect frost very soon, and ought to prepare accordingly. Lettuce, 
for instance, just coming into use may be lifted with balls and 
placed in frames. Look over Onions that have been stored, 
and remove any that are beginning to decay. Make the last 
out-door sowing of Radishes, which, if the winter do not set in 
early, may prove useful. Let the latest-sown Turnips have a 


thorough thinning and weeding. In late situations where To- 
matoes are just ripening let them be gathered or ripened-off in 
the houses, as the least frost is fatal to them. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 
If wet weather set in let the Strawberry plants in pots be 
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protected either by turning the pots on their sides or by placing 
them in cold frames, but in either case so that worms may be 
excluded. Continue to collect late varieties of Pears and Apples. 
Walnuts are also quite fit to gather. Attend to Apples in the 
fruit room as before directed. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 
The time is at hand for alterations and the planting of choice 
shrubs. Where extensive alterations are contemplated, more 
especially in planting flowers, observations should be made 
before the flowers lose their character and the trees and shrubs 
are stripped of their foliage. Cuttings should be carefully 
looked over to see that nothing has been omitted, and that a 
sufficient quantity of everything is in a promising state for 
making good plants before winter. It should be borne in mind 
that plants which are at all difficult to winter if rooted after 
this time may be considerably thinned before spring, and also 
that they will not be sufficiently strong to furnish cuttings for 
spring propagation ; consequently a larger quantity should be 
provided than would have been necessary had the cuttings been 
put in six weeks ago. If there is a reserve stock of strong 
plants in pots, to have which is a safe practice where many 
bedding plants are required, and if there is proper convenience 
for growing them and propagating in spring, they will furnish 
a large number of cuttings next March, and become as good 
plants by turning-out time as cuttings putin now. In the case 
of such plants as Ageratums, Petunias, Heliotropes, and dwarf 
Lobelias it is useless wintering young stock, as they grow 80 
freely in heat, and are so easily propagated from soft cuttings, 
that a few good-sized old plants, which require but little room 
or attention in winter, will furnish a very large quantity of 
plants by bedding-out time. Attend to the potting of cuttings 
sufficiently rooted, and give every after-attention to them in 
order to have them well established. Persevere with leaf- 
sweeping and other routine work. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Chrysanthemums intended for the decoration of these struc- 
tures should be placed under cover at once and receive every 
attention. Regular watering is one of the most important 
matters, for if allowed to become dry, if only for a few hours, 
decay or yellowness immediately takes place in the under 
leaves. They will from this time enjoy liquid manure con- 
stantly, provided it is perfectly clear and weak. All suckers 
should be pulled away as they are formed. See to thorough 
staking here, and the extermination of all insects. Large 
specimens of the following make a fine figure at this period :— 
Buddlea Lindleyana, Gesnera lateritia, Salvia patens, Begonia 
incarnata, Phlox Drummondi, Ipomees ficifolia (trellis), Thun- 
bergias, Plumbagos, Justicias, Clerodendrons, &c. Stocks and 
Mignonette sown a few weeks ago may now be transplanted, 
especially the Stocks. If any early bloom is desired, half a 
dozen plants may be put into a well-drained 5-inch pot. The 
last shift should now be given to forward Cinerarias intended 
to bloom this autumn and early in spring; use most liberal 
drainage, and put them under cover close to the glass, with a 
free circulation of air. Tagetes lucida is a good late-flowering 
plant ; although of long standing, it is not so generally known 
as it deserves to be, and grown in pots it makes a good display 
in November, the flowers being a rich yellow. Tie Azaleas 
into form as soon as can be done, in order to give them a neat 
appearance. Look carefully after the watering of large hard- 
wooded plants in pots, especially Heaths, which are soon in- 
jured by being either over or under-watered. Examine the 
specimens often and carefully, and when they are found to be 
dry water thoroughly, so as to moisten the whole of the ball; 
also look sharply after mildew on softwooded Heaths, and dust 
the plants with sulphur directly the enemy is perceived. Look 
carefully after red spider on Brassicas, Chorozemas, and any- 
thing else found to be liable to the pest. Red spider is easily 
got rid of by laying the affected plant on its side and well 
washing the under sides of the leaves with the engine, applying 
the water with as much force as the foliage will bear. Repot 
strong-growing Pelargoniums; plants fairly established after 
repotting can hardly be kept too cool. Keep tree Violets clear 
of their great enemy, red spider, by a liberal use of the 
syringe, and give them plenty of manure water, which will 
assist in keeping them in vigorous health. Primulas must 
also be carefully attended to, in order to encourage them to 
make rapid growth. 

STOVE. 

The above, as well as other gardening structures, partakes 

in general of some re-arrangement at this period, when the 
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general cry is ‘‘ House all tender plants ;’’ while such is pro- 
ceeding, let all plants that require it be properly staked where 
necessary, as well as freed from insects. Young stock of Be- 
gonias for winter flowering may still be shifted. Some of the 
bulbous tribes will now begin to waken from their dormant 
state, and some will speedily show blossom; these, when fairly 
started, if pot-bound, may receive a shift, using a compost of 
sandy ioam and vegetable matter; a little bottom heat would 
be-of service after this operation. Keep the atmospheric tem- 
perature moderate at this period, and give liberal ventilation. 
—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Sucu 2 week of sunshine that but for slight frosty mornings 
and a few leaves falling from Chestnuts and Elms, in the flower 
garden we might imagine we were in the first days of August 
instead of approaching the end of September. Everything 
seems to betoken that the end of autumn is approaching, as 
from the dryness and heat of the summer all deciduous trees 
will lose their leaves earlier than usual. Many evergreens, too, 
suffered from the drought, and there could scarcely have been a 
more unpropitious season for trees and shrubs planted in 
spring ; and where, owing to circumstances, no water could be 
given them, many not convinced before, will be satisfied now 
of the importance of early autumn planting when it can be at- 
tended to. Last autumn in this district such a thing was im- 
possible, as the plants were far too dry to be raised, and the 
ground when turned up for planting was little better than so 
much dust. 
this season, but where the rains have been plentiful, or if they 
eome before the weather is much colder, there will be a most 
favourable time for early autumn planting, as the summer’s 
growth will be early matured, and the ground will be warmer 
than usual to encourage fresh rooting. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
It is always well to have enough, and it is more pleasant 


Without heavy rains the soil will be little better | j, spring. 


anything. Hven small plants of Endive and Lettuce planted | 


out now in spare places, as among bush fruit, may stand the 
winter well, and if many fail it will only be the trouble of 
planting. Winter and spring Lettuces are considered great de- 
licacies by some, and had we room we would now take up with 
balls a number of plants 3 or 4 inches high, and plant them 
where they could have the protection of glass in winter. Itis 
on the whole waste of space to plant them too thickly; they 
should not be less than 12 or 15 inches apart when we wish 
them to grow and form fine individual specimens. It is 
enough to make one envious to see whole ranges of cold pits 
thus filled with young Lettuces, the lights all off, but ready to 
be put on at the first approach of frost or of heavy rains, but 
plenty of air given in the latter case. 
plants ought to be quite different from that of full-grown 


and which may be placed quite close together, in order to be 
used as wanted. Small plants turned out now in cool unheated 
orchard houses will come in very useful early in spring. 


Cauliflowers.—We have strewn some charcoal dust and a 


little lime and soot among our young small Cauliflower plants, 
as they did not seem altogether right, and showed some signs 
of mildewing. These we shall prick out thickly in a bed in 
fresh light soil before transferring them to the hand-glasses or 
pots for the winter. Succession crops of Cauliflower for pre- 
sent and late antumn use we haye been obliged to refresh with 
sewage water; they so hung their leaves in the bright days as 
to leaye the heads, not quite full-grown, exposed to the fierce 
sun, which has a tendency to make them harder than they 
ought to be. All vegetables, to be good, should be used soon 
after they are cut. Many complaints are the consequence of 
allowing vegetables to remain for some time before cooking 
them. Even a Cabbage cut and taken to the pot is altogether 
different from a Cabbage cut and allowed to lie for a day or 
two. We have known thorough admirers of the Cucumber 
who would have known if their favourite kind was cut more 
than half an hour before it appeared at the table. When vege- 
tables are cooked a little more time after cutting is of less con- 
sequence. No keeping treatment afterwards entirely makes 
up in flayour and crispness for cutting fresh and just when 
wanted. 

Cabbages.—These are growing, if anything, too well, as, ex- 
cept Coleworts, we do not wish the early crops for next season 
to be too forward before winter, as there is then a greater likeli- 


| well in the following summer. 


hood that they will bolt in the spring, instead of making fine 
heads. Caterpillars, so ruinous in many places, have troubled 
us but little; but when we thought we had got rid of clouds of 
fly by syringing, &c., we find it is coming again, though in but 
small patches, and the same remedy must be again applied. 
Small plants of Cabbages pricked out rather thickly now in 
poor soil will make much more serviceable plants for spring 
planting than if they had been left in the seed bed. 

Forking and hoeing all ground amongst young growing crops 
will greatly promote free growth. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

As soon as we have time we shall clear away all runners and 
litter from Strawberry plantations, merely pricking over with. 
the points of a fork the surface soil between the rows, and 
mulching with rotten dung; better for the purpose, when they 
can be obtained, are fresh horse droppings, laid in a heap long 
enough to heat and destroy what vitality may be in the oats 
that have passed into the droppings. HEyen old Mushroom- 
bed dung is good for such a purpose, but nothing answers 
better than the droppings, though few can obtain them for 
such a purpose. When thus used the droppings need not be 
put on so thickly as rotten manure. Eyen a dressing of a 
couple of inches. of manure becomes very thin before spring. 
We greatly prefer that all such manure as surface-dressing 
should just remain on the surface instead of being forked in, 
however slightly. The crowns of the plants should not be 
covered, but the manure may rise higher in the middle of the 
space between the rows. Those who put on such a dressing 
for the first time will be surprised how little there is left of it 
A slight clearing away of dead leaves in spring, with 
a little of the roughest of the mulching, will leave all neat. 

New plantations of Strawberry plants may now be made, but 


| if the plants are good, less importance attaches to the time of 


planting than to the condition of the ground, which onght to 


| be well trenched, manured, and then partly solidified on the 


surface before planting. As in everything else, there is an 


| advantage in early autumn planting, and if the plants are 
to pull up what may not be wanted than to find the want of | 


turned out of pots all the better, as they soon establish them- 
selves in their fresh quarters, and may be expected to bear 
Where, however, ground is 
scarce we can recommend the following plan. Take off the 
runners ag soon as they show roots, prick them out in a bed 
made light and rich on the surface to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, 
by adding rotten dung, leaf mould, and some light sandy 
matter, and let the plants be from 6 to Sinches apart. Shade 
alittle at first, and when the young plants can take care of 
themselves give all the sun and heat possible, and waterings 
when needed. On ground heavily cropped until Christmas we 
trenched, dug, and redug until it was in a finely-pulyerised 


| rich condition by the end of February, and then we have lifted 


| these plants with balls, 
The treatment of such | 


| planted in the autumn. 
Lettuces and Endive taken up towards the end of next month, | 


and transferred them to the fine 
mellow soil, and had as good returns in June as if we had 
Many such schemes must be resorted 
to where the most has to be made of a little piece of ground. 
The labour is, doubtless, increased, but the ground is made to 
yield more. 4 

Strawberry plants in pots for forcing need iess watering 
now, asthe aim, in the forwardest especially, should be to ripen 
the buds or crowns. We must try and give ours a little more 
room, as the large. foliage—quite large enough—is too close 
together. . 

As the nights are becoming colder, it is as well to give any 
watering that may be required about 9 4.m., as the soil, if fresh 
watered, gets cool in a clear night. The same rule applies to 
all watering, just as in the hottest weather and the longest days 
it was advisable to water in the afternoon and eyening. Such 
a system could not easily be carried out with the present stereo- 
typed hours for gardening and agricultural labour, but often in 
hot weather one watering after 7 p.m. in July and August 
would do more good than two similar waterings early in the 
afternoon. Often the little water we use had to be given at 
any time, just when we could get it, but then we had to resort 
to modes to prevent its quick evaporation which would not 
have been needed if we could have given the same water when 
the sun was low, and twilight and night approaching, so that 
the plant should have little or no strain on its resources. 

Hardy fruits, as Apples and Pears, have been much improved 
in their appearance during the past week, obtaining that rich 
colouring which nothing but a bright warm sun can give. 
Some of our readers were so alarmed by what the late gale 
did in throwing down many of their frnit, that they gathered 
most of what remained forthwith, they say now to the great 
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loss in colouring and such due ripening as insures good keep- 
ing. We are afraid that the gale in some cases was only the 
apparent cause of much fruit dropping prematurely. Many 
thus dropped would be found not quite sound, but beginning 
to decay at the core, owing to maggots, &c. In other cases, 
though we hope not numerous, the Apple, though seemingly 
perfectly sound outside, has the inside streaked with a fungoid 
disease, something like the Potato disease. Before cutting up 
the Apple nothing of thisis to be seen. Such Apples, and 
those that have been a resting place for the maggots, will 
naturally drop before the sound ones are ripe. Those which are 
sound we should think would keep well, as if not quite so large 
they will be more perfectly matured; but such numbers 
having fallen from large trees, people are apt to say the fruit 
will not keep this season. Owing to this and the heavy crop, 
Apples in some places can hardly be disposed of at any price. 
If this weather continue we should not like to gather all our 
fruit for some weeks, if the dryness do not again force the 
birds to go to them for moist food. Flies and wasps are bad 
enough, but they are nothing to the larger birds, wko soon 
demolish the sunny side of the best fruit, if left to take their 
own way. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

What a pity frost may be expected soon to come! With the 
exception of withered tree leaves, the forerunners of what we 
may expect, the flower garden is still in its glory—so much s0, 
that we are chary in taking the necessary number of cuttings, 
and have been obliged to decline supplying others. Circum- 
stances quite alter cases. We hear of gardens almost dis- 
mantled already, the Geraniums taken up and given away, or 
potted and boxed for future use, and the ground being prepared 
for bulbs, spring-flowering annuals, &c. In private gardens 
where the family leave in August and September, and never 
return before the season is over, such a plan may be adopted 
to the benefit of all concerned ; but we hardly see how it can be 
adopted where there is a resident family, and where the garden 
is required to look well up to the latest day possible. We have 
frequently had the flower garden finer and richer, but for the 
falling leaves, in the end of October than it has been in the 
end of Jane, or even July. In all cases where there are such 
remembrances, clearing the beds and borders in September is 
quite out of the question. When such beds are to be supplied 
with early bulbs as well, two plans may be adopted. First, 
pot the bulbs, to be planted afterwards in patches or in regular 
lines ; or set the bulbs far enough apart on some rich compost, 
and cover them several inches deep, and then when the beds 
are cleared, dug, and pulverised, move the bulbs, and plant 
with balls, and they will do almost as well as if planted ont 
early at once. The getting the beds in good order, just as 
in the case of the Strawberries referred to, makes up for earlier 
planting. 

Greenhouse Plants.—The most tender should now be placed 
under cover, and even the hardiest should be so placed as to be 
easily protected from beavy rains and early frosts. The roots 
in the case of frost will be in greater danger of injary than 
the branches. Camellias are apt to throw their buds, and 
Azaleas to drop their leaves, if the pots are much exposed to 
frost. 
even the Cape Heaths; the former should be housed, and the 
latter, if in pits and frames, should be protected from heavy 
rains and sudden frosts. In tolerable weather the lights 
should be on at night, but air left on top and bottom. The 
free dews now might be rather much for them. We haye 
noticed of late that some trees have thrown down quite a 
heavy shower in the clear mornings, making a puddle all round 
their base. 

Propagating.—We lately said we liked to propagate all bed- 
ding plants without avy artificial heat. In propagating Ver- 
benas, &c., now, we like to give a little mild bottom heat. For 
instance, if we use an old Melon bed under a frame, we take 
out the soil and a portion of the top dung, turn over what is 
below, and add about a couple of barrowioads of fresh hot 
dung to each light, cover with a fewinches of the old dung, and 
then surface with dry ashes. If we could have obtained 
enough of cuttings early we would not have taken them now, 
or given them heat. 

From several letters we are sorry to find that we have not 
made some of the modes of propagating plain enough, as we 
‘are asked if we really think small cuttings of such subjects as 
“Geranitims ‘areas good as large ones? and again, Do we think 
“a pot of ‘cuttings as good in the spring as the same number 
potted off in the autumn? We clearly stated that where there 


All the Epacris tribe are more sensitive to cold than: 


was a reserve ground, and large cuttings could be obtained 
without interfering with the flower garden, they would be the 
best, and if each were in a small pot it would be better still. 
Bat, then, if we cannot do the best we must do the next best. 
We use small cuttings, and keep them generally in cutting-boxes 
all the winter, because if we used the smallest pots we could 
not by any means house the number we required. We give 
Geraniums from 13 to 2 inches each, and Verbenas, Helio- 
tropes, &c., much less, and contrive to give them more room 
after the days Jengthen in spring, but the great proportion of 
them are seldom honoured with a pot of any sort. Dry season 


‘and altogether, the plants have done so well that many will 


not believe that these large Geranium plants were small short 
slips 2 inches apart in boxes in the middle of September, 1869. 
These little plants, just nicely rooted before winter, generally 
do well in the following season, and grow vigorously as well a8 
bloom profusely. Our Verbenas when they succeed well are 
cut over in spring, much as we would do Mustard and Cress, 
for cuttings, for though the plants struck so thickly in autumn 
answer well, the spring-struck cuttings succeed better in our 
estimation. Whoever, then, has room and convenience cannot 
err if he can pot and establish in pots all his bedding plants 
in the previous autumn. We wish, however, to show that 
there need be no despair if we can find the means of wintering 
a@ great many thickly set in pots or boxes. We have fre- 
quently alluded to the best mode of taking up and wintering 
old plants of Geraniums.—R. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.’ By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. ; 

also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer 10 send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 

week. 


Namine Froirs.—_We have repeatedly requested our correspondents 
not to send more than about six specimens to be named, for to identify 
them accurately requires much consideration, and consequently time. 
Yet we have new before us three baskets containing respectively twenty- 
nine, twenty-three, and seventeen specimens. From them and all such 
numbers we can only take a fraction for naming, and it annoys us not to 
be able to do all we are asked to do by our correspondents. 


CLEANING LINUM AND PHLox SEEDS (7. E. M.).—The best plan we 
know is to lay them on a floor, beat with sticks, and when all the seeds 
are out to sift through a sieve to free them of the husks; finally winnow. 
The wind will answer very well fora purpose of this sort. Having spread 
a cloth, let the seeds and dust fall from a height of 3 or 4 feet, and the 
chaff will be taken off clear of the sound seeds by the wind. We do not 
know any seedsman who purchases small quantities of seeds collected 
by private individuals. Write to some seedsman, telling him what you 
have to dispose of. - 

GATHERING Qurinces (Idem).—When they part freely from the tree, as 
they will do at the beginning of next month, they should be gathered, 
and not only on a fine day, but, if possible, after continued fine weather. 


WINTERING CARNATIONS IN THE OPEN GrouNnD (4. H.).— Your best 
plan will be to plant them out, if well-ripened layers, in moderately light 
soil in an open sheltered situation, affurding them the protection of 
hoops and mats in very severe weather. Could you not pot them and 
winter them in a cold frame ? 

GYMNOGRAMMA CALOMELANOS WITH PARTLY GoLDEN Pinna (Haffod- 
neddyn).—This is the first instance that we have known of a silvered- 
powdered Gymnogramma having both silver and gold powder on the 
under side of the pinne. What makes it more remarkable is that’some 
pinnz should be wholly golden-powdered. It is likely you would obtain 
a golden Calomelanos by sowing the spores of the pinne of that colour, 
and no doubt many silver ones. 


REPLANTING Box Epe1ne (Thomas Marsh).—You may now take up and 
replant the Box as you propose. There is no fear of its not growing, 
providing you use rooted divisions or slips, and water at planting if the 
ground be dry. If the weather be moist the watering will, of course, not 
be necessary. You may remoye the very straggling growths, but that 
sbould be done at the trimming before planting, and no after-cutting 
with the shears is needed, or, if there be, the edging is badly planted. 
It will grow quite as well now as planted in February. 

REPLANTING TuLIPs (Idem).—You may now take up the Tulips that 
have remained in the ground all the year, removing them with a ball if 
they have rooted, and replant at once; or during the time they are ont 
of the ground they should be carefully shielded from the sun and wind. 
We cannot answer questions privately. 

Dustroyine Hornets’ Nest (Subscriber).—The best-plan would be to 
dip some strips of paper in melted stone brimstone, set light to them, 
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and place them in the hollow in the old Apple tree, closing the hole so as 
to confine the fumes. This, of course, will need to be done after twilight. 
You must close every hole, or, if that be impracticable, pour in some 
spirits of turpentine, and close the opening. 

Kine or THE Fucustas (J. G.).—It is not a free-blooming sort, but does 
not require treatment different from that of other kinds. Why grow it 


in the stove? A light airy greenhouse, with a slight shade from very 
bright sun, is the best place for it. 


TENANT Remoyine (W. B. B.).—If you pull up, cut down, or other- 
wise injure any of the trees or shrubs, planted either by your father 
or yourself, you will act illegally. You are not a nurseryman. Your 
landlord cannot be made to pay for the trees and shrubs. You have no 
Tight to remove the flagstone if fixed to the walls. You may remove the 
Cucumber frames. You must consult your solicitor on the other questions. 


Patntine 4 PeacH House (4, X.j.—There is no objection to green 
paint in point of colour for the outside woodwork of a Peach house, but 
itis not durable. That paint is found to answer best which is composed 
of the most lead: hence white paint is the best of all next to red (which 
is a very objectionable colour); but we think a pale stone colour prefer- 
able, as it does not show dirt sosoon as white. That kind of glass known 
as crown, having a green hue, is preferable to the white sheet ; but we are 
using 26-0z. sheet glass for the roofs of Peach houses, and glazing the 
fronts with 4-inch polished plate glass. For afernery we are using $-inch 
rough plate; whilst for a stove we have }-inch rough plate ground on one 
side for the roof, and glaze the sides and ends with 4-inch polished plate. 
A ray of light is of three colours. 


Earty Peacn TREEs (Amateur S.)—Your espaliers are no doubt in an 
orchard or other house, for in the open air we think the espalier a very 
uncertain means of growing Peach trees. Two of the earliest early 
Peaches are Early Beatrice and Early Rivers, both good, and to succeed 


them you may have Early York. They ought not to be removed until 
the leaves have begun to fall. 


Inpian Swot (Canna) TREATMENT (Idem).—The varieties of Canna are 
much employed for subtropical gardening. You do not say whether 
your plant is in a pot or planted out, but we presume it is a pot plant. 
in that case you will need to continue it in a greenhouse during the 
winter, watering up to December, but not excessively. If the foliage be 
kept fresh, that is sufficient. Until the middle of February keep the 
plant dry, then repot it, and encourage growth by an increase of mois- 
ture and warmth, and, if possible, with bottom heat. If wanted for 
planting out of doors in summer, harden the plxnt well off before turn- 
ing it out at the end of May or beginning of June. 


Boxes ror Horpine Userut Measures.—We have to warn our 
readers that the quotation we made at page 184 from the ‘English 
Mechanic,” does not give correct dimensions. The Editor of that journal 
has since published the following:—“ We obtained the above-mentioned 
paragraph from a journal called the ‘American Artisan.’ Asit appeared 
to contain what is simply a matter of calculation, it did not undergo the 
usual editorial criticism. In future we shall hesitate before we insert 
any valuable tables found in our transatlantic contemporaries.” We are 
obliged to a correspondent, “A. L.,” for bringing the above to our notice. 
He adds :—* Subscribers will do well, therefore, to put a note of warning 
against reliance upon it in the margin of their copies. I give an instance 
of error. A pint really contains 34.659 cubic inches, plus a very small 
quantity, which may be disregarded. The table states that a box of 


4 by 4 by 44, = 68 cubic inches, will containa pint. Soit will, and nearly 
another pint.” 


Destroyine Woop.ice (L. E. G.).—The best plan of destroying them 
isto place a little hay loosely round the sides of the structures they infest, 
and in the morning ponr boiling water down the walls a little above the 
hay. This, of course, kills all it touches, and repeated several times will 
entirely destroy them, though they will in time reappear. When this 
method cannot be adopted on account of the boiling water being likely to 
injure plants, your best plan will be to place a boiled Potato wrapped 
lightly in a little hay in a small flower-pot, and put the pot on its side 
where the woodlice are troublesome. This trap should be examined every 
morning, and the woodlice secreted in the hay shaken into boiling water. 
A number of traps of this kind, pnt down every night and examined in 
the morning, will soon thin their numbers. 


PETUNIA SHoors Dyrve (Idem).—We cannot account for your Petunia 
dying back, but think it is owing to the flowering shoots being broken off. 


The plant will probably die back to the shoots at its base, to which we 
should cut down. 


RaBBITS ATTACKING WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA (T. Wilson).—Although 
the Wellingtonia is not so much destroyed as many other trees by rabbits 
still it is subject to their attacks, and we have seen every twig, leader 
and all, eaten off a number of very promising young trees, the bark being 
also nibbled off, but the spongy bark of older trees they do not meddle with. 
Where rabbits and hares are numerous, we would not advise you to leave 
your specimen trees unprotected. We th'nk a piece of galvanised wire- 
netting, 2 feet or 2} feet high. fixed to the inner side of the iron fence 
which protects the trees from the cattle, will be all that is wanted. This 
would admit air to the lower branches, and be altogether better than 
woodwork. The netting must be sunk an inch or two into the ground; or, 
what is better, if a board be first sunk in the ground, the edging of the 
netting might be fixed to it; but we do not recommend any deep digging 
near the Wellingtonia, as its roots are so near the surface. Be satisfied 
with merely inserting the netting an inch or two, and examine it occa- 
sionally in order to stop any attempts at burrowing underit. We are 
glad to hear you have so fine a tree so far north; it is well worth taking 
care of. z Itis unaccountable, but nevertheless true, that rabbits havea 
Propensity to attack choice single specimens; where there are a number 
of plants of one kind the probability is they will all escape, whilst a 
single tree is sure to become a prey. In our own case we find nothing 
escapes their attacks excepting, perhaps, the common Elder, Box, and 
Rhododendron ponticum, and even the last-named is not always safe, 

TORTOISE (Novice).—We are not aware that tortoises benefit a garden. 
They live upon Lettuce leaves, Sow-thistle, and other succulent vege- 
table produce. They should be taken in-doors during the winter, unless 


there are large heaps of leaves in which they can b for they are 
torpid throughout the winter. ”, ra 4 


PLANTING AN AVENUE (Violet).—Withont knowing more of the size of 
the avenue, we could say little as to grouping it prettily. In an exposed 


bleak place, Pinus Pinaster and austriaca would do well; and Deodars 
and Wellingtonias might be tried, but neither should be planted thickly: 
We have seen fine effects made in the sides of avenues, whore, as in your 
case, Rhododendrons would not grow, by planting such Pines about 


35 feet apart, and then clothing the ground with a carpet of Laurels kept 
cut every year. 


List oF Roses (I. B.).—I am asked to name twenty-four Roses “ tha 
best for exhibition in all colours, and that are hardy and free bloomers.” 
I could diversify the colours more if I were allowed to name some Tea 
Roses; but as nothing is said about them, I shall only name one, Som- 
breuil, white, which is very hardy, a free and constant bloomer. 
Then have Charles Lefebyre, Maréchal Niel, Senateur Vaisse, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Comtesse Cécile de Chabrillant, La Ville de St. Denis, 
Pierre Notting, Alfred Colomb, Madame La Baronne de Rothschild, 
Madame Victor Verdier, Triomphe de Rennes, Madame Boll, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Céline Forestier, Dr. Andry, Marguerite de St. Amand, 
Gloire de Dijon, Lady Suffield, Maréchal Vaillant, Madame Boutin, Jules 
Margottin, William Griffiths, John Hopper, and Mademoiselle Marie 
Rady. I add a surplus of good Roses—Gloire de Vitry, Duchesse de 
Caylus, Baron Gonella, Lord Clyde, Leopold Premier, and Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild. I name some of the best Tea Roses in delicate 
colours—Devoniensis, Souvenir d’Elise, Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame 
Willermoz, Madame Margottin,and Adam. The new Tea Rose, Marie 
Sisley, has just bloomed well, and is extra fine. The plant is small, and 
I can say nothing of its growth. Maréchal Niel must havea wall. My 
best plants are on the front wall of my yinery. They are on the Maneiti 
stock, and grow and bloom well. The best plant of it that I ever saw is 
on alow Briar on a vinery wall out of doors, at Mrs. Oliver’s, at Child 
Okeford. The blooms grown there were by far the finest that I ever saw 
—like large bells. It is a famous Rose for a hot town garden. If itis 
objected to, select Duchesse d’Orléans for light colour, or Lord Clyde for 
deep colour. All the Roses named are here on the Manetti,anddo well. It 
is right to say, that although Alfred Colomb is one of the fullest and 
finest of the show Roses, it does not always in the fore part of the season 
bloom freely.—W. F. RADCLYFFE. 


Ivyy-LEAVED GERANIUM (JV. M.).—Your specimen is not one of the Ivy- 
leaved varieties. 


Grapes (W. G.).—The small Grape is the Royal Muscadine. The other 


we do not recognise; it is certainly not a Muscat. Send another bunch 
with one or two leaves. 


MELON DE Namur Peae (G. B.).—We do not know it. 


Pears FrvuiTiInG IRREGULARLY (C. W. H.).—Being able to secure blossom 
regularly throughout, one would suppose there should be fruit also. We 
believe your trees fail to fruit, excepting at the extremities of the branches, 
from a want of equalisation of forces. Better frnit spurs are produced at 
the points of the shoots, perhaps through their being better exposed, and 
thus better matured, &c. Young trees frequently bear only partially; when, 
however, they have filled their allotted space, and by carefally summer- 
pinching the young shoots the active forces of the tree are equally dis- 
tributed throughout, you will find fruit produced quite regularly all over. 
Bending down the branckes as you propose, we do not think would be 
of much service. We attach far more importance to the summer pinch- 
ing and regulation of the leaves or lungs of the tree, 


Srorrmnc Fruit (R. J. S.).—The conditions most conducive for the pre- 
servation of fruit are a dry atmosphere anda cool equable temperature 
with darkness. Light hastens decay; so does a close, warm, damp atmo- 
sphere: It is well, then, to keep your fruit-room tolerably dark, cool, 
and airy. We would not be at the trouble, however, to barricade the 
windows to any inconvenient extent. We do not know where you can 
obtain a fountain like that referredto. The design was American. 


GarDEN Losses IN FRANCE BY THE WAR (Eton).—We have no statis- 
tical information on this subject, but we see that it is stated in the 
Journal de VAgriculture, that the French farmers have lost more than 
£160,000,000. We deplore as much as you do the unnecessary and 
terrible contest, but our columns must not be opened to the subject. 
There would be no wars if the only gladiators were allowed to be 
monarchs and their ministers. 


“ ©, if I were King of France, 
Or, what's better, Pope of Rome, 
There would be no fight'mg men abroad 
Nor weeping maids at home. 
All the world should be at peace, 
Or, if kings must show their might, 
Td let those who make the quarrels 
Be the only ones to fight.” 


SeLect CLEmMATISES (Q. Q).—C. Jackmanni, which you know, is one 
of the best, and another of Mr. Jackman’s raising—viz., Beauty of Surrey, 
pale blue, with smooth and stout petals, is fine. Lady Londesborough, 
raised by Mr. Noble, Bagshot. with pale lilac flowers, is large and showy, 
and so is Miss Bateman, white. These are four fine Clematises, but we do 
not think they would do for trellises in an exposed situation on a hill top. 
If planted against a trellis this autumn they would not require pruning 
next spring, nor would they flower to any great extent next season. A 
good rich light loam is the best for them. Probably the finest of the 
Clematises is Excelsior, double, bluish mauve, with a flame of brown 
along each petal; stamens white. To do well in cold situations they 
require an aspect between south-east snd south-west. Where they require 
protection in winter they will do little good in summer, but for young 
plants a slight protection is good early in spring. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH IRIsEs (Idem).—Let them remain in the ground, 
and mulch it with well-rotted manure or leaf soil. From one year’s 
growth they will not have spread so much as to need taking up and 
dividing; we like good clumps of them, not stragglers. To be seen to 
advantage, a mass is best. 

Srkxmm RHODODENDRONS REPOTTING (4n Old Subseriber).—The best 
time to repot them is in spring, just before they begin to grow. We 
would not cut in the plant of Dalhousie until spring, and then do not 
repot until it has made fresh growths 8 or 4 inches long. 

LILIUM AURATUM AND LANCIFOLIUM TREATMENT (Zdem).—Pot them 
now. Turn them out of the pots, remove the drainage, all the old soil 
that comes away freely, and all the offsets not of a flowering size. Pot 
the bulbs in well-drained pots, using a compost of one-half light turfy 
loam, one-fourth old cow dung or leaf soil, and one-fourth sandy fibrous 
peat, with a free admixture of sharp sand. Allow the roots a moderate 
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amount of pot-room, and pot so that the crowns may be barely covered 
with soil. allow for about an inch of top-dressing to be applied in 
spring when the shoots are about 6 inches high, doubling the quantity of 
cow dung along with the loam and peat named for potting in. Winter 
the bulbs in a cold frame, protecting them from frost. They will need 
but little water during the winter; merely keep the soil moist. When 
they are growing freely water copiously, but avoid saturating and sour- 
ing the soil by frequent heavy waterings; andif you can afford a cold pit 
or other cool place, with plenty of light and air, they will grow strongly 
and flower finely. The main point is to give encouragement when they 
are starting and up to full growth, and do not disturb the roots by fre- 
quent and needless repotting and shifting. Keep the plants free from 
insects. 

Epeine Ties (A. W.).—There are no better tiles for edgings to walks 
or borders than those made of fire clay. You may obtain particulars 
from those who advertise in our pages. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS (S. H. S.).—When removed there ought 
to be good balls with all evergreens of considerable size. We would 
advise planting now, only the ground is so very dry that it would be 
difficult to take the plants up with a ball, and they would need to be 
well watered after planting. If you have rain soon we advise you to 
move them at once, and if you can moye them with a ball, that is quite 
as good as digging round each plant and leaving ita year. No good is 
done by digging round the plants in autumn, and then waiting until 
spring in the hope of a ball, for at that time they will be in little or no 
better state than when they were dug round. A year is necessary to 
Secure roots near the stem. If you do not remove them this autumn, do 
not remove them before March. Early in autumn and late in spring are 
the best times for transplanting evergreens; the autumn is to be pre- 
ferred if the weather is moist and mild. 

Various (Idem).—It is not too late to put in cuttings in boxes, placing 
them out of doors in a warm situation, but protect them from frost, and 
house them eurly in November. The proper time to put in cuttings of 
Calceolarias is from the present time until frost occur, inserting them in 
a cold frame ina dry, sheltered situation, having about 6 inches of soil, 
and over that an inch of sand. The cuttings may be put in about 
1} inch apart, and should have a good watering; afterwards they need 
abundance of air and protection from frost. There are two ways of 
forcing Rhubarb, one by placing boxes or pots over the crowns, so as to 
enclose them, ana then covering up with stable litter ina high state of fer- 
mentation, to cause the speedy growth of the Rhubarb. The other plan 
is to take up the roots and place them in a house or shed having a tem- 
perature of 50° to 60°, just covering them with soil. You may practise 
either of the modes named from the middle of November to March. 
Salvia patens is freely propagated by divisions of the roots; but both 
cuttings and seeds answer very well. The insect on your Ferns is nota 
thrips, buta male aphis; both are destroyed by fumigation with tobacco. 
The insect is probably brown scale. The best remedy is to cut off the 
fronds most infested and burn them, and to pick off the soft insects with 
the point of a knife—a tedious but safe mode of clearance. Insect- 
destroying compounds will also rid you of them. The best way to utilise 
a piece of ground for growing vegetables for a family, is to trench and 
manure it well, and plant it with the kinds of vegetables required. The 
Piece of ground is so small, that it could hardly be wrongly planted with 
@ vegetable liked by the family; Potatoes or Cabbages for instance. The 
fumigating of the conservatory with tobacco will not injure the fish in 
the aquarium, but with sulphur you would not only kill the plants, but 
jeopardise the fish. 

Snacs on Fruit TREES AND List (dn Amatewr).—The espalier Pear 
and Plum trees kept closely pinched through the summer should not 
have the snags cut off until the leaves fall, and then you may cut each 
shoot to witbin an inch of its base, or, if there are spurs, down to them. 
The pyramid Apple, Pear, and Plum trees planted in ground deficient of 
vegetable matter, would not be improved by a dressing of lime, though it 
would dono harm. Chalk would be better, covering the ground an inch 
deep with pieces between the size of walnuts and hens’ eggs, and then 
mix it with the soil as well asyoucan. If your soil is light a good dress- 
ing of marl would be better. The most profitable Apples and Pears to be 
trained as oblique cordons on a wall having an east aspect but exposed 
to the north, would be—4pples : Red Astrachan, Summer Golden Pippin, 
Margil, King of the Pippins, Sam Young, Golden Pippin, Scarlet Non- 
pareil, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Cockle Pippin, Sykehouse Russet, Court of 
Wick, Calville Blanche, Keddleston Pippin, Mannington’s Pearmain, 
White Nonpareil, and Sturmer Pippin; kitchen Apples, Lord Suffield, 
Nonsuch, Grayenstein, Dumelow’s Seedling, Bedfordshire Foundling, 
Bess Pool, Striped Beefing, Rymer, and Northern Greening. Pears: 
Beurré Giffard, Bon Chrétien, Beurré d’Amanlis, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Comte de Lamy, Baronne de Mello, Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré Diel, Dr. 
Trousseau, Thompson’s, Alexandre Lambré, Beurré d’Aremberg,Alexandre 
Biyort, and Zéphirin Grégoire. 


FostEr’s Borer (7. Cox).—We sent your letter to Mr. Pearson, and 
the following is his reply :—“ I have two of the boilers at work, and intend 
to have another, as they are all that I stated. Unless Mr. Cox’s boiler is 
under the house itself, it is not likely to work if uncovered with brickwork, 
except at a great disadvantage. The smoke ought to be carried round, 
and over the outside, as in a saddle boiler. It will also act better with 
coal than with coke. If well set I am sure there is no boiler equal to it, 
unless he has one of too small a size. Mr. Foster made some little ones 
Ruever did like. Mine cost £19, and they are allI could wish.—J. R. 

ARSON.’ 


MELONS (Q. Q.).—Meredith’s Hybrid Cashmere is a good fruit, not large, 
as you say, but with two fruit or so on a plant it attains a good size. 
itis to some extent a continuous bearer, the plant, unlike many other 
varieties, growing when the fruitis swelling. However, some persons like 
Melons to be small and rich; others care not how large they are, nor 
how much sugar is required to make them palateable. Hecktield Green- 
flesh or Hybrid is an excellent sort, little, if at all, different from Mere- 
dith’s ; but whether the one or the other be grown, with fair cultivation 
a good crop of Melons, good in appearance and quality, will result. If 
anything, the Heckfield has the better constitution. 


SMALL GREENHOUSE (B. S.).—We approve of all you have done and 
Propose doing, except adding a fourth of leayes and rotten vegetables to 
your Vine border. Instead. we would use two-thirds of the marly and 
sandy fresh loam, and one-third of equal parts of boiled bones, old 
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mortar rubbish, charcoal free of dust, and the pigeon dung well exposed 
to the air. We would add no other animal manure, but you may mulch 
the border with horse droppings. You had better have two or three 
squares of glass to open at the apex of the roof, in addition to those at 
the end, or have the proposed openings at the top of the wall. We would 
plant Barrington Peach, Moorpark Apricot, and two Black Hamburghs 
for one house, and Black Esperione or Royal Muscadine for the other. 
Plant the Vines as soon as you like, the others by the end of October. Pro- 
tect the Vine border after planting. 

FLUE-HEATING (W. E. C.)—In such a case as yours, the flue would do 
yery well, but for a couple of yards after entering the house we would 
make it brick-on-bed, and cover with strong tiles. In a close chamber 
beneath your Cucumber-bed, strong slate would be the best covering, and 
that about 4 inches from the top of the flue. On the slate place 2 or 
3 inches of drainage below the soil, and and an inch above the slate haya 
two or three upright drain-pipes, by pouring water down which you will 
obtain a moist heat from the slate, either for bottom heat by plugs, or top 
moist heat by opening the plugs. If economy is your object, a wall bound- 
ing your chamber, we would fill-in all round your flue and for 4 inches 
over it with flints, brickbats, &c, piled as open and as loosely as possible, 
and then finish with an inch or two of concrete for the soil to lie on, 
having previously fixed a few upright drain-pipes amongst the rubble, for 
the purpose stated above, avoiding pouring water at any time directly on 
the flue. In your proposed quite open chamber, and in this rough open 
one of brickbats, &c., it would be well to have openings to let out heat 
to the atmosphere when wanted in acold day or night. By cementing 
the bottom of your bed you can always clear out the soil without any 
trouble. You could place evaporating pans on the end and back flue 
where open and exposed. We think the flue would be ample for the place, 
but if you have the small boiler and pipes doing nothing, you might fix 
the boiler over the fireplace. Such a boiler so placed might heat another 
small house. 

HEATING A PIT IN SEPARATE Parts (Vicar).—You can carry out the de- 
sired arrangement on your proposed plan by having a valve on your flow- 
pipe as it passes into No.2 pit, and though not absolutely required, it 
would be as well if you had one on the return-pipe likewise. This is all 
very well haying the boiler at one end, and as you wish the place next 
the boiler to be generally heated; but you cannot heat the farther pit 
without heating the nearer. If you had placed the boiler where the two 
pitssor houses meet, and taken a T flow and return from it, with a valve 
on each, you could heat either part separately just as you liked. You 
could do the same thing without valves, in the way you allude to, by 
taking the flow-pipe from the boiler into a cistern—say 18 inches square 
by 12 deep, and placed some 12 or 18 inches above the flow-pipes in the 
houses. From that cistern take a flow-pipe for each house, and have 
plugs to fit them, and shut or open as you like. 

BoImLER FOR SMALL GREENHOUSE (A. B.).—A very small common saddle- 
back boiler, exposing 2 square feet of surface to the fire will be 
best. Any of the boiler-makers who advertise in our columns can 


supply you. 

HEATING FRoM HovsE Borer (W.S.).—The height of the greenhouse 
floor above the kitchen floor is of ttle consequence. The great point is 
to have the pipes in the greenhouse higher than the top of the boiler. A 
flow pipe taken from that which goes to the top of the house would go to 
the greenhouse on the right level—that is, rising a little. The valve at a 
would be useful in directing the flow horizontally instead of vertically, 
and wight be opened as soon as the flow took place. On that flow pipe 
to the greenhouse you must place your valve or stop-cock. It would ba 
of little or no use as you show it on the return pipe atr. There would 
be a little risk of a careless person leaving the valve on the vertical 
pipe shut. To prevent any unpleasant contingency, and as there seems 
to be a little distance from the boiler to the greenhouse, we would cut 
out an opening in the top of the boiler to screw in a 1-inch strong gas 
pipe, make th;t the flow to the greenhouse, and have a return of the same 
size screwed into the present return pipe to the boiler. These could bo 
packed in a box of sawdust. Let them he joined with cap ends to 3-inch 
pipes in the greenhouse, two of which would keep out frost, but three the 
length of the house would make all more safe. Even then it would be 
well to have the pipes in the greenhouse rising to the farther end, say 3 or 
4inches, and at that end fix the smallest gas pipe, taking it up as high 
outside the house as the height of your hot-water cistern. We are thus 
particular because, though we have seen different levels heated horizon- 
tally trom one vertical pipe, the heated water has such a tendency to rise, 
that the lowest levels have the most sluggish circulation. 

Names oF Fruit (J. B.).—Brown Turkey Fig. (A. H.).—If the flowers 
are small and of a deep red colour, we should say it is Red Roman Nec- 
tarine, a clingstone variety unworthy of cultivation. (Harrison Weir).— 
We cannot recognise the variety. (H. M. G.)—Pears: 1, Flemish 
Beauty; 3, Navez Peintre; 5, Beurré @’Amanlis; 7, Pomme Poire 
(Apple); 8, Seckle. Apple: 1, Broad-eyed Pippin. Your examples are 
so small and scrubby, possessing no characteristic features, that it is 
next to impossible to recognise them. (J. F. Lombard).—Pears: 1, very 
beautiful fruit, which we do not recognise; under what circumstances 
was it grown ? 2, Althorp Crassane ; 8, Doyenné Blanc; 7, Fondante d’Au- 
tomne; others not known. (J. W. Laurie).—Apple not received. Pears: 
1, Easter Beurré; 2, Black Achan. (J. P.).—Apples: 2, King of the 
Pippins; 8, Brabant Bellefleur; 6, Rymer; 8, Dumelow’s Seedling. 
Pears: 4, Beurré de Rance ; 7, Hacon’s Incomparable; 9, Haster Beurré ; 
10, Beurré Bosc. (Scyber)—Pears: 1, Beurré d’Amanlis; 2, Althorp 
Crassane ; 3, Marie Louise. 

Names or Prants (M. R.).—1, Platyloma falcata; 2, Pteris cretica ; 
8, Doodia caudata; 4, Polypodium loriceum; 5, Davallia bullata. (4 
Constant Reader).—1, Origanum Tournefortii; 2, Pentstemon gentian- 
cides; Crategus, name next week. The Pear was rotten when received 
by us. (4 Lancushire Lad)—The Fern was Asplenium Ruta-muraria = 
quite true. The scrap of plant sent was much crushed, but appeared to 
be Datura Stramonium. The leaf was not that of the true Pepper plant, 
but of a shrub, Schinus Molle, the leaves of which have a warm peppery 
taste, so giving rise to the name. (Memorandum).—l, Maranta lineata ; 
2, Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis fl.-pl. ; 3, Begonia xanthina marmorea ; 4, Linaria 
Cymbalaria ; 5, Calathea bicolor; 6, Aspidistra lurida variegata. (M. H.). 
—1, We do not recognise this Composite at present; 2, Buphthalmium 
salicifolium. (Subscriber No. 86.)—Muhlenbeckia complexa. (James 
Carter, Ilford}.—Both are Ginothera missourensis. (A. Sayer).—Sweet 
Scabious, Scabiosa atropurpurea. 
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POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEO 


CHRONICLE. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SHOW OF 1870. 


An examination of the Birmingham schedule for this year 
does not reveal any marked novelties as on former occasions. 
The Council apparently consider that they have now arrived 
nearly at perfection, and that their long experience and reflec- 
tion have at length resulted in the ‘‘ very height of acme,” 
beyond which poultry schedules can no further go: hence their 
programme is in most particulars similar to that of last year. 
I confess I think the Council are mistaken. Many and great 


are the real improvements they have introduced into poultry | 


exhibitions, most of which have been approved and copied by 
all others of any standing; bui it seems to me the show is yet 
trammelled and injuriously affected by the set traditions of 
other days. I give my difference of judgment in all humility, 
but it is the result of several years’ observation, and has been 
confirmed by most of those to whom I have spoken on tho 
subject. The one great fauit universally remarked of the 
Birmingham Show is the immense number of inferior speci- 
mens, which make the exhibition unwisldly, and render an 
inspection of it physically exhausting. It is understood that 
the subject last year engaged the attention of the authorities, 
and the remedy they devised was to raise the entry fees by the 
amount of sixpence! It need hardly be said that the result, 
though in the right direction, was not appreciable ; and Iam 
more and more convinced that the radical root of the evil is 
the antiquated sovereign subscription (a system exploded every- 
where else), which groups most of the entries into clusters of 
four pens. The effect is that every exhibitor makes up his four 
entries if possible, and in order to do so sends often inferior 
birds merely forsale; whilst, on the other hand, to my personal 
knowledge, individuals who have possessed a single pen only, 
which would have been a real attraction to the show, have been 
deterred from sending by the knowledge that the venture would 
cost them 23s. The problem is to get as many good pens 
as possible, and to weed out the bad ones, without pecuniary 
loss: and I feel convinced, as do most to whom I have men- 


tioned the matter, that to abolish subscriptions altogether, to | 


give each exhibitor only one admission ticket (as at present j Compete for three’ prizes, respectively £3, £1 10s. .and) lds.yett 


the tickets are given away wholesale), and to charge, say, 12s. 
for a single, and 7s. 6d. for every subsequent entry, would toa 
great extent accomplish all these objects, and raise the tone of 
the show materially. Perhaps, indeed, it would then be too 
perfect, and those who had been go long connected with it would 
have to follow the example of the celebrated mechanic who 
spent all the ingenuity of his life upon a garden”engine, and 
then died just as he had finished polishing the handle. Never- 
theless I make the suggestion, and perhaps it may be found 
worth considering. 

Regarding details, as already said, there is little this year to 
remark. In most of the leading varieties there are cups and 
five other prizes for the cockerel and pullet classes, with three 
prizes for each class of old birds. In Buff Cochins, however, 
owing to the liberality of amateurs, there are cups and four 
other prizes for the old birds, and I expect the result will be 
such an array of Buffs as even Birmingham can rarely boast. 
I fear our Light Brahma friends wil! be really savage, this 
variety being cut down to three prizes each for the old classes, 
and four each for the chickens. The simple truth is, it is 
useless for anybody to talk as if such and such prizes were 
‘“due’ to any variety whatever. The only way to get good 
prizes is to fill large classes; and the fact is that where the 
prizes are equal, on an average the Dark entries are about 
double the Light. Itis no fault of the breed; but an exami- 
nation of any catalogue will show that town amateurs form a 
very large portion of poultry fanciers; and as no very light 
fowls can be kept in a town to be shown with Credit, the classes 
will always be smaller. Take White Cochins, White Dorkings, 
or White Bantams—the regult is always the same, and for the 
same obvious reason. 

By the liberality of amateurs, again, there are this year four 
olasses of Malays, of two prizes each. This will rejoice the 
heart of ‘‘Y¥. B. A. Z.;” and as there are thus eight prizes I 
hope on this occasion there will be rather over eight pens, if it 
be only for the look of the thing, and to keep each other in 
countenance. I cannot help thinking this breed is deteriorating 
very much in size as well as in numbers. It used tobe a large 
variety, now I rarely see a Malay cock without thinking of 
‘the tall thin gentleman with the shiny boots on.” 


The great blot of the schedule is the fact of there being only 
one Class, of three prizes, for ‘‘any other variety,’’ cock and 
hen haying to be shown together. Every show in the king- 
dom, almost, gives more than this ; and when we consider that 
Andalusians, Minorcas, Leghorns (which are now beginning to 
be known in Hagland), Sultans, Silkies, Japanese, Black and 
Cuckoo Cochins, Guinea Fowls, and many other varieties have 
no other place of refuge, I cannot help thinking that the prin- 
ter’s imp must have feloniously abstracted three or four lines 
of type from the sheet before it was printed. 

In the other poultry classes it is worth remark that Ayles- 
bury Ducks have only four prizes, while Rouens have six. 
Time was when it was all the other way; but the Rouens first 
challenged, then equalled, then passed their rivals, not only in 


| number but in weight, and the prizes now adopted may be con- 


sidered to settle the point that they have now decisively won 
the first place, both in popularity and utility. The fact ‘is 
mein illustration of the argument above regarding white 
owls. 

In Pigeons, six classes for Carriers, and no less than ten for 
Pouters ought to bring a magnificent array for competition. A 
five-guinea cup for Blue or Silver Runts, given by Mr. T. D. 
Green, is rather a novelty in a Pigeon show, and I shall expect 
to see some big birds, A cup and four classes for Antwerps 
show the rapidly increasing enthusiasm in favour of this 
symmetrical and intelligent variety. The other classes are 
almost precisely the same as formerly. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope that the Council will 
again secure a copy of the magnificent poster relating to the 


| New York Show, which attracted so much attention last year. 


—L. Waieur. 


CLASSES FOR WHITE BANTAMS. 


A CORRESPONDENT signing himself ‘‘ Wurre Bantam,” asks 


| for separate classes for that variety. The truth is, White 


Bantams are becoming so scarce, that when they have separate 
classes there are never sufficient entries to pay the prize money. 
This has been the result at the Bristol and Clifton Show, and 
it is the intention of the Committee to strike out the class. 
At the last exhibition there were only five pens entered to 


“Waitt Bantam”? will communicate with me at once, I will 
endeavour to have the class retained in our next prise list, 
which will be shortly issued. At the same time I would be 
glad to hear from any amateur who will raise subscriptions for 
special cups for any particular variety of poultry or Pigeons at 
our next Show. The Committee will be glad of any su¢h 
assistance.—H. Campripes, Cotham Brow, Bristol. 


DERIVATION OF CREVE-CUR. 


In your answers to correspondents you seem to imply that 
the name of this breed is derived from the form of the crest, as 
a cloven heart. You must allow me to differ from this. There 
is a town in Normandy of that name, and it is from thence, as 
in the case of the Dorking, that the name is taken. I should 
add that the Caumont, Houdan, and Gournay fowls are, in the 
opinion of M. Jacques, ‘‘veritables ramifications du Créve- 
Ceur.” Ican bear testimony to the valuable properties of 
this handsome breed. They lay a large number of very fine 
eges, and keep on laying through their moulting time. I have 
some now running under bare poles, ragged-looking creatures, 
yet laying every day, or nearly so.—D., Deal. : 


ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES’ ;SHOWS— 
PRIZE LISTS. 


T am glad to find that such societies are increasing; but I 
should like to draw the attention of the secretaries and com- 
mittees to the desirability of having some person appointed to 
unpack all specimens sent by exhibitors as soon as possible 
after their arrival, and to give food and water to all of them, as 
they suffer much from thirst, especially Pigeons, when they 
have to travel a long distance. I hope the Shefiield Committee 
will set an example to other exhibitions, and also be well sup- 
ported, as some of the prizes are greatly in advance of previous 
shows at other places, those for the Rabbits and oage birds 
especially. Birp Fancimr. 


Tan Sovrnampron Povurry SHow.—In the schedule we 
notice a very marked improvement upon that of former years. 
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The prizes are considerably augmented, and include a ten- 
guinea cup for the best pen of poultry, a ten-guinea cup for 
Dorkings, two five-guinea cups for Brahmas, one six-guinea 
cup for French fowls, the usual cups for Bantams, Pigeons, and 
cage birds, altogether making an exceedingly good prize list, 
which will no doubt secure a large share of entries. Entries 
close on the 20th of October. 


MIDDLETON POULTRY SHOW. 


Pernaps in no instance has a similar exhibition so steadily pro- 
gressed as that held at Middleton. Every season shows not only a 
very considerable addition to the number of entries, but, more satis- 
factory still, the poultry show is almost without exception of the very 
highest quality. Such, then, was the position of the Middleton Show 
of the 21st and 22nd inst. The lovely autumnal weather induced an 
immense attendance, as proved by the receipt of upwards of £800 at 
the entrance on the first day alone. That the Committee well deserve 
their success is certain; they have in their arrangements carried out 
the old saying, ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together.” 

The Game fowls were unexceptionable, Mr. Chaloner’s pen of Black 
Reds being shown in excellent condition, and we especially noticed 
some of the hardest and closest-feathered Brown Red pullets that have 
met our eye for years past. The Spanish were unusually good, and 
the competition very severe. Mr. Brierley, of Middleton, took the 
Spanish silver cup.  Dorkings throughout were excellent, though many 
pens were not sufficiently matured to show to the best advantage. The 
Dark Brahmas were much superior to the Light-feathered ones; and 
as to Cochins, the finest collection brought together at any meeting 
this season was on view at Middleton. The district being the home of 
Hamburghs, and most of the best birds of this year’s growth being 
shown, the competition was almost without precedent ; in fact, on 
account of the high intrinsic value of the prizes offered, most of the 
best-known breeders had kept back their finest specimens for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Beldon, with a pen of almost faultless Silver-spangled, took 
the Hamburgh silver cup. The Black Hamburghs and all varieties 
of French fowls were, without doubt, most praiseworthy. 

In Geese, Ducks, and Turkeys Mr. Leech, of Rochdale, left very 
little room for competition. So fine a collection in these varied classes 
is rarely shown at once by any one exhibitor; it must also be remem- 
bered that the classes were at the same time unexceptionably good. 
Some very pretty varieties of fancy Water Fowl were shown, but 
scarcely in perfect feather. 

_The Pigeons, 80 far as we could get a sight of them, were of a very 
high standard; but this division of the Show proved so attractive and 
excessively thronged that none but the most resolute conld enjoy a 
very close inspection, 

GamE.—Black-breasted and other Reds.— 
Chesterfield. 2, J. Carlisle, Earby. 
he, W. H. Cooke, Thellesey Kings, W 
Unsworth, Lowton. Coskerel—l, C. C 


H. Cooke; J. Holland, Manchester. 
Chaloner. 2, J. Barrow, Cheadle, 


Chickens.—1, C. Chaloner, Whitwell 
8, Capt. G. Price, Taynton, Gloucester 
orcester ; T. Statter, jun., Whitefield; P 
haloner. 2, G. Bagnell, Draycott. hc, W. 
Be any Cihe ACLU CCK CR sar C 
Cheshire, 8, A. G. ilding, ierfiel 
Burnley, he, Barker & Charnock. Illingworth, Halifax. Cockéela me 
qobnson, Wath-upon-Dearne._ 2, . Chaloner, Pullets—1, G. Bagnell. 2 and 
_ I. igan. h - Boulton, Dalton-in-F b ee 
Biggleswade; J. PO Manchester. EE ABERE TGs Wace PORE, 
SPANISH.—Chickens.—1, C. . Brierley, Middleton. 2, E. Jones, Clift 
Bristol. 8, E. Brown, Sheffield. Cockerel—l, H. Beldon, Bingley. 2, “E 
Jones. Pullets—i, E. Jones. 2, H. Brown, Putney Heath. 
Dorxinas.—Chickens.—l, T. FE. Kell, Wetherby. 2, J. White, Warlaby, North- 
allerton. 8, Mrs. A. Bruce, Westhill, Meigle. ~ Cockercl.—l, T. Statter, jun., 
Nybiedcld, BEAT HERt GE (fies Ha ning mood, Needham Market. Pullets.—1, Miss 
oodlands, Ormskirk. 2, . H.W. Fitzwilli 
ANE ee cooan dss » Hon W. Fitzwilliam, Wentworth 


BRAHMA Poorra.—Chickens.—1, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 


E 2, Dr. Hol 
Whitecotes, Chesterfield. ROE cmes, 


Cocherel.1, Lady Gwydyr, Ipswich. 2 A 


Taylor, Manchester. he, Dr. Holmes. Pullets —1, J..K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 
2,3. Thompson, Nether Edge, Sheffield. hc, J. Sichel, Ti , Cheshire; 
Ms. ne Brome oe: e ey Sichel, Timperley, Cheshire ; 


Coonm-Cumas.—Bufl and Cinnamon.—Chickens.—1, W. A. Ts 
Stretch, Ormskirk. Cockerel—ti and 2, W. A. Taylor. P Ede, 
as Sidgwick, Keighley. hc, W. A. Burnell, Southw. 


21s 
Plate Lady Gwydr. 
k ell; W. A. Saylor. An 
Le Be a We & err: 2; Se ee el he, * ip Sieeamay 
~ Cockerel.—l,W. A. Taylor. 2, C. Sidgwick. hc, T. H. Readman. 
Pullets.—1, C. Sidgwick. 2,A.D. Cochrane, Stourbridge. ¥ . ie 
URGHS.— Gold-pencilled.—Chickens.—l, T. Wrigley, Middleton. 92, H. 
Beldon, Goitstock, Bingley. 8, Rev. R. A, White, Whitby. Cockerel—i, J. 
Wrigley, Middleton. 2, H. Beldon. Pullets.—1, J. Webster, Whitby. 2, Miss 
M. HK, Wrigley, Middleton. he, W.S eakman, Nantwich; W. Pierce, Hart- 
ford, Northwich. Silver-pencilled.—C. ickens.—1, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, 
jun., Earby, Skipton. 8, R. Longbottom, Burnley. he, Mrs. Allsopp, Worcester. 
Cockerel.—1, H. Beldon. 2 6. Newton, Chadderton Heights, Manchester. 
Pullets—i, H. Pickles. 2, A. Woods. Liverpool. he, H. Beldon; F. and GC. 
Haworth, Haslingden. Gold-spangled.—Chickens.—1, J. Chadderton, Hollin- 
wood, ae Simpson, Hollinwood. 8, J. Ogden, Holliawood. he, J. Chadder- 
ton; E. Brierley, Heywood. Cockerel—i, T. May, Wolverhampton. 2, E. 
Brierley. hc, E. F. Gardom, Newcastle, Stsffordshire. Pullets—l, J. Chadder. 
ton. 2, T. Scholes, Thompson Lane. Ac, T. W. Ogden; T. Ogden Silver-spangled- 
—Chickens.—1,H Beldon. 2, J. Fielding, Newchurch, Manchester. 3, M. W. 
Buckley, Manchester. he, J. Partington, Middleton; J Renshaw, Little- 
berough ; Mrs. Allsopp. Cockerel—l, H. Pickles 2, J. Fielding. Pullets— 
1,M. W. Buckley. 2,J.¥ielding. he, J. Partington, Middleton, Black.—Chickens. 
land 2, C.Sidgwick. 8, Mason & Walker, Denton, Manchester. he, Rey. W. 
SCC Bhreme Dury. pekereh=aby a Garside) Slaithwaite, Yorkshire. 
a : —l, C. Sidgwick. ev, W. b 
fiddletow; J. Garside ; Mason & Walker. ” a crecen tery fend Holty 
FPRENCH.—Chickens.—1, J. J. Malden, Biggleswade. 2, Hon. C. W. Fitz- 
Liverpool. Cockerel.—1, J. 


william. 8, W. Dring, Faversham. he, C. Morris, 
J.Malden. 2, E. Pritchard, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton. c, G. Andrews, Tux- 
Malden, he, J. 


ford, Newark. Pullets.—1, Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam. 2, J. J. 
ANY OTHER Vakrery.—1, H. Pickles, jun., Earby. 2, J. Hinton, War- 


Drewry, Burton-upon-Trent; W. Dring. 
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minster. 3, P. Unsworth, Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. hc, H. Beldon, c¢c, A. 
D. Payne, Shrewsbury. Cockerel.—1, H. Pickles. 2, P. Unsworth. he, He 
Beldon. Pullets.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, P. Unsworth. hc, H. Beldon; W. 
Gamon, Chester. 

Game Banrams.—l, F. Steel, Halifax. 2, J. Eaton, Farnsfield, Southwell 
8, W. F. Entwisle, Cleckheaton. Cock and Cockerel.—1, G. Maples, jun., 
Wavertree, Liverpool. 2, W. F. Entwisle. 3, T. Sharples, Forest Bank, 
Rawtenstall. he, F. Steel, stump Cross, Halifax; G. Heafford, Loughborough. 

Bantams (Any other Variety).—1, J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 
2, H. Beldon. 8,S. & R. Ashton, Mottram, Cheshire. c, T, C. Harrison, Hull, 

SELLING Cuass.—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, J. Wellens, Middleton. 38, W. A. 
Taylor. c,J. Lee, Middleton; J. Bamford, Rochdale; J. Howard, Shawclough, 
Rochdale. Cock or Cockerel.—1, W. A. Taylor. 2, J.Hartley, Middleton. c, K. 
Dawson, Shaw, Oldham. 

Deckiines.—Aylesbury, —1 and 2, E. Leech, Rochdale. 8, J. K. Fowler, 
Aylesbury. hc, S. H. Stott, Rochdale (2). Rowen.—l and 8, J. Scotson, Newton- 
le-Willows. 2, E, Leech. he, 8. H. Stott, Rochdale; T, Statter, jun., White- 
field, Manchester; J. Dickinson, Leigh, Manchester (2). Any other Variety.— 
1, C. W. Brierley. 2,5. H. Stott. 3,5, Burn, Whitby. c, H. B. Smith, Preston. 

GosLinGs.—l and 2, E. Leéch. c, J. K. Fowler; Rev. G. Huster, Stillingfleet. 

TurKEYS.—1, E. Leech. 2, J. Sykes, Skircoat Moor, Halifax. 

WINNERS OF CuPs,—Game.—C. Chaloner. Cockerel.—C. Chaloner. Pullets.— 
G. Bagnall. Spanish.—C. W. Brierley. Dorkings—T. E. Kell, Wetherby, 
Yorkshire. Brahma Pootras—Lady Gwydyr, Stoke Park, Ipswich. Cochins. 
—W. A. Taylor. Hamburghs (Silver-spangled).—H. Beldon, Goitstock, Bingley. 
French.—J. J. Malden, Biggleswade. Bantams.—G. Maples, jun., Wavertree, 


Liverpool. 
PIGEONS. 

ToumpuEeRs.—Almond.—l, P. H. Jones. 2,E.Horner. he, R. Fulton; J. Ford. 
Any other Variety.—1, R. Fulton (Yellow). 2, R. Minnitt, jun. (Black Mottles). 
he, J. Fielding. c,C. Anton. BaLps ox Brarps.—l, R. Fulton (Black Balds). 
2, J. Fielding (Blue Beards). Carriers.—Cock.—l, E. Horner. 2, R. Fulton. 
Hen—1 and 2, R. Fulton. hic, W. Massey; E. Horner. Pourers.—Cock.— 
1 and 2, R. Fulton. hc, W. Gamon. Hen,—1, R. Fulton (Yellow). 2, Ee 
Horner (Red). Barps.—] and 2, Capt. Heaton. he, R. Fulton. c, A. Ashton; 

er; J. Fielding. Turpirs.—l and 2, J. Fielding. hc, J. B. Pinder. 

Cup, E. Horner, 2,J. B, Pinder, Fanrarus.—l, J. F. Loversidge. 
yee. Owxs,—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. Stanley. he, R. Fulton; J. Field- 
Nouns.—l, F. Graham. 2,T.A. Dean. Dracoons.—l, P. Unsworth. 2, J. 
he, W. Justice; T. Charney. TruMPETERS.—1, R. Fulton. 2, E. 
ANY OTHER VakIETY.—1, EH. Horner (Red Swallows). 2, T. Wadding- 


i 


ing. 
Holland. 
Horner. 
ton (Yellow Magpies). 


Rapgits.—Lop-eared.—l, A. H. Easten. 2,E. Vaughan, Birmingham. Extra 
2, C. Grayil, jun. he, H. Creeke. Angora.—l, E. Vaughan. 2, B.S. Rothwell. 
he, S. G. Hudson, Hull. Himalayan.—i, J. Boyle. 2, J. Butterworth. Stlver- 
Grey.—l, E. E. M. Royds, Rochdale. 2, 8S. G. Hudson. he, J. Boyle. Any 
other Variety.—l and he, J. Boyle. S. G. Hudson. Selling Class.—l, J. 
Boyle. 2, W. Higham. 

Mr. Edward Hewitt judged all the Hamburghs, Ducks, Selling 
classes, and the Variety Bantam class; Mr. Douglas the Dorkings, 
Cochins, Spanish, and Brahmas; Mr. Tegetmeier the French Fowls, 
Rabbits, and Variety class; Mr. Fielding the Game fowls and Game 
Bantams ; and Mr. Esquilant the Pigeons. 


(From Correspondents.) 


Tue Rabbits were a great success, and for variety, numbers, and 
excellence of quality could hardly be surpassed. The entries were 
fifty-three in number. The Rabbit from Mr. A. H. Easten, Hull, a 
splendid Black and White Lop, is deserving of high pyaise, and was 
greatly admired. The second prize went to a very good Yellow and 
White, and an extra second prize to a first-class Blue and White.. The 
highly commended pen was a good Tortoiseshell. The Angoras wera 
very good. The first prize was a cross between a Lop and Angora, 
which I consider ought not to have been shown, not being a pure 
Angora. The first prize for Himalayan went to a splendid doe, per- 
fect in all her points; the second to a good Rabbit with dark points, 
but very small. The Silver-Grey class throughout was very good. 
All Rabbit judges should fully understand that it is not the largest 
Silver-Grey that is the best, but the best silvered, however small he 
may be. Too often the largest gets the prize, and the small, but 
best silvered, are overlooked altogether. The first prize went to a 
large Rabbit, but too dark about the head, the second to one much 
better silvered. The Any variety class was good, the first prize going 
to a Grey and White Dutch. They are pretty little things, and much 
admired. Beautiful Blue and White and Black and White Dutch 
were second. The “ Selling class” was very large, numbering eighteen 
pens. The first prize went to a Black and White Lop, the second to 
a Grey and White Lop. i 

The Committee of this Show deserve praise for the accommodation 
of the Rabbits. These had neat pens, plenty of sweet hay and oats, 
and the pens were covered up for the night with coarse cloth ; in fact, 
everything was done that could be desired.—J. B. 


Tuu show of Rabbits was upon the whole good, and if the Com- 
mittee could be induced to offer a more valuable prize than 10s., I 
have no doubt there would be no demand on the funds, as thé increase 
of entries would more than cover the value of the prizes. When the 
prizes are small few but local exhibitors care to send their stock. The 
Rabbits were in all respects well attended to, and all intending exhi- 
bitors may rest assured their stock will be safe if sent to Middleton. 
Mr. Esquilant, of Effra Road, Brixton, was the appointed Judge, but 
for some reason Mr. Tegetmeier, who was appointed for the poultry, 
undertook the duties, and in some instances, perhaps, had not quite 
studied the real points, or given time enough to discover them before 
affixing the prize card. This, as may be expected, leads to a feeling 
of discontent in the mind of the exhibitor, who knows that his speci- 
men is best, and deserves a higher position than awarded by the inex- 
perienced judge. I would impress this upon all Committees as of 
the greatest importance—to haye the man with the right knowledge 
amongst the specimens whose points of merit he has to decide. 5 


i I should have liked to have seen all the Rabbit family represented, 
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as at this Show two years ago, when both the Patagonian of 14 lbs. 
weight, and the Belgian Hare Rabbit of 9 or 10 lbs., were sent for 
competition. May I suggest to exhibitors the desirability of their not 
speaking to or interfering with the Judge when in the discharge of his 
duty? To say the least of it, it does not look well, and I hope this 
hint will be sufficient.—C. R. 


STOKESLEY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY SHOW. 


On the 22nd the Stokesley Show was held. The poultry were well 
shown in wire pens under cover, and the entries in most of the classes 
were large. Dorkings were few in number and not good. Spanish 
were also not good, with the exception of the hen in the second-prize 
pen. Game were large classes and in fine form. Mr. Blackburn’s 
second-prize cockerel, although undubbed, was a most remarkable bird 
and will be heard of again. In Hamburghs the mistake was made of 
showing Pencilled and Spangled birds together. If committees cannot 
afford to have four classes they should put all the Pencilled together and 
all the Spangled together. There were fifteen entries, and not a good 
pen. Adult Brahmas were of very moderate quality, but the chickens 
were not far from the mark. The Variety class was very strong— 
thirteen entries. The first prize was given to a first-rate pair of Light 
Brahmas ; here a mistake was made, for there being a class for Brahma 
chickens they should not have been allowed in this class. ‘The second 
prize was given to the best pair of Golden Poland chickens we have 
seon this season. There were also Houdans, Créve-Cours, Spanish, 
and Black Polands noticed by the Judge. Among Ducks, except the 
first-prize pens, there was nothing worthy of notice; but the locality 
has been long celebrated for its Geese and Turkeys, supplying all our 
noted exhibitors with their prize birds, and on this occasion it sur- 
passed itself. There was so little difference in the Geese that the 
whole were weighed, when the scales showed a difference of 2 Ibs. 
Whites were first in both classes; the second prize in the adult class 
also went to Whites, Greys only coming in second. In the young class 
Turkeys could not be surpassed at any show. 

Pigeons formed a very fine collection. The first-prize Fantails well 
deserved their position, as did the Jacobins. In the ‘“ Variety class” 
a very good pen of Magpies was first, Black Trumpeters being second. 

In the one class for Rabbits there were nine pens, consisting of 
Himalayans, Angoras, and Lops, among which were some very fine 
Rabbits. 

Spanisu.—l, J. Fidler, Yarm. 2, Miss Flintoff, Newby. Dorxriyes.—l, E. 
Barker, Stokesley. 2, Mrs. Storry, Stokesley. Cock.—l, Rey. J. F. Newton. 
2,E. Barker. Chickens.—1,E. Barker. 2, Rey. J.F.Newton. GamE.—Willow. 
legged. —1 and ¢, T. Blackburn, jun., Great Broughton. 2, W. Gattenby. 
Yellow-legged.—1, — Loy, Stokesley. 2, Withheld. Cock—1,M. Peirson, Great 
Ayton. 2, T. Blackburn, jun. Chickens.—1 and c, T. Blackburn, jun. 2, W. 
Gattenby. Hampureus.—Silver-pencilled or Spangled.—1, W- Dale, Danby, 
Yarm. 2, H. Garbutt, Yarm. Golden-pencilled or Spangled.—l, G. Scoby, 
Dromonby. 2, R. Appleton, Seamer. Brauma Poorras.—l, J. Booth, Lythe, 
Whitby. 2, J. Clemmet, Stokesley. Chickens.—1 and 2, J. Clemmet. “Any 
OTHER VarreTy.—l, Mrs. S. Richardson. 2, H. Garbutt, Yarm (Polands). 
c, Lady D. Yeoman, Whitby (2); J. Fidler; G. Scoby. Banrams.—l and ¢, E. 
Barker, Stokesley. 2, T. Blackburn, jun. Ducks.—dAny Breed.—l, Mrs. Fidler 
(Aylesbury). 2, J. Mitchell, Castleton (Rouen). Ducklings.—1, Mrs. Storry, 
Stokesley. 2, Mrs. Jackson (Aylesbury). GrEsE.—l, Mrs. Storry (White). 
2, Mrs. Braithwaite, Stokesley (White). Goslings—l, Mrs. Storry (White). 
2, Mrs. Hindson (Grey). c, Mrs. Braithwaite (White); Mrs. Storry (White). 
TurRKEyYS.—1, Mrs. Storry. 2, Mrs. Braithwaite. c,W.R. I. Hopkins. Poults. 
su Mrs. W. Ward, Bannial Flat, Whitby. 2, H. Elliff, Seamer. hc and c, Mrs. 


torry. 
PIGEONS. : 

Fanraris.—1 and 2, T. C. Taylor, Middlesbrough. PourErs.—l and 2, T. C, 
Taylor. Carrrers.—l and 2, T. C. Taylor. Jacoprns.—l, R. Pearson, Danby. 
2, W. Dale. c,I Garbutt, Farndale. Tumpiers.—l, T. Robinson, Fryup Head, 
Castleton. 2,1. Garbutt. c, W. Rudsdale; T. C. Taylor; W. Carter, Stainton. 
Any orHeR Varrety.—l, W. Dale. 2, W. O. Garbutt (Trumpeters). c, W. 
Rudsdale; W. O. Garbutt (Barbs and Turbits). 


Raspits.—Fancy.—l, W. Cross, Ruswarp Hall, Whitby (Black and Dun). 
2, J.T. Ranson, Stokesley (Himalayan), he, G. Skeen, Stokesley (Himalayan). 
¢, W. Carter, Stainton. 


Mr. Samuel Burn, Whitby, was the Judge. 


WETHERBY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue Show was held on the 23rd inst., and was a complete success. 
Geese came first in the list. Both the winning pens were Toulouse of 
great size and weight. The Aylesbury Ducks were good in beak and 
plumage, likewise the ducklings. There was but one pen of Turkeys 
of the Cambridge variety, but they were very fine. Cochins were 
poor, but the Spanish were very good, notably the chickens. The 
most striking pens of all were those of the Dorking chickens, which 
were of extraordinary size. The Game were good in both classes, but 
with the exception of the Silver-pencilled birds the Hamburghs were 
poor. The first prize in the “ Variety class” was taken by Brahma 
chickens of great merit, and some of the Bantams were very good, 
although the Game were rather late in feather. There were also a 
few Pigeons and Rabbits in the class for extra stock. 

GrEsE.—l, 0. A. Young, Driffield. 2.J. Simpson, Spofforth. hc, T. Ripley; 
W. Wheelhouse, Linton. Ducks.—1, 0. A. Young. 2.H.S. Thompson. Duck- 
lings.—1 and2, O0.A. Young. hc,H.S.Thompson. TuRKEYS.—1, Mrs. Gunter. 
GuUINEA Fowxs.—1,0. A. Young. Cocurn-Cuinas.—l, Messrs. Pickard, Thorner. 
2, R.R. Farrer, Green Hammerton. Chickens.—l, 0. A. Young. SPANISH 
¢Black).—1, Messrs. Pickard. 2,0,A. Young. Chickens.—l, Messrs. Pickard. 
2,T. Beaumont. he,J.Pool. Dorxrnes.—l, Mrs. Gunter. Chickens.—1 and 2, 
T.E, Kell, Wetherby. hc, R. R, Farrer. Game.—l and 2, J. Watson. he, T. 


Hawkes, Hunsingore. Chickens.—l,J. Watson. 2,J.Robshaw, Whixley. he, 
R. R. Farrer. Pouanps.—l, Messrs. Pickard. Hampuraus—Golden.—l, C. 
Atkin, Collingham. Chickens.—l, O. A. Young. Silver.—l, H. S. Thempson. 
Chickens.—1, J. Watson. 2, O. A. Young. CairTEeprat.—l, — Triffitt, Cattal. 
Chickens.—1, J. Watson. BARN-DOoR OR CROSS-BREED.—l, Mrs. Gunter. 2,0. 
A. Young. Chickens.—1,Mrs.Gunter. Any Distinct Breep.—l, R. R. Farrer. 
2. H. S. Thompson. Chickens.—1,— Knowles, Wetherby. 2, J. Watson. 
Bantam.—Silver or Gold-laced—1, O. A. Young. Black.—1, J. Watson. Any 
other Variety.—1, O. A. Young. 2, J. Watson. Cockerel—i, J. C. Taylor. 
2 and 8, O. A. Young. Exrra Srock.—Rabbits.—1, G. Chambers (Angora). 
he, E, Poyler (Spanish). Pigeons.—2, J. Watson. 38, R. Vincent. 4, 
Roberts, Spofforth. he, O. A. Young. 


JupGcE.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


WELSHPOOL POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Poultry Show in connection with the Montgomeryshire Agri- 
cultural Society was held at Welshpool on the 23rd inst. The Dorkings 
and ‘Any Variety” classes were well represented. Subjoined is the 
prize list :— 


GamE.—Black or Brown Red.—1 and 2, E. Pugh, Welshpool. he, Capt. Beck, 
Guilsfield. Cock.—1, Capt. Beck. 2 and c, E. Pugh. Dorxines.—l, 2, and 
he, Miss Williams, Henll 8, Berriew. SpanisH—l, P. L. Edwards, Mont- 
gomery. Hampurcus.—Black.—l, T. Morris, Henfoes. Gold or Silver-spangled 
or Peneilled.—l, J. Morris, Welshpool. 2, W. Rogers, Welshpool. ANY OTHER 
Variety.—1 and 2, Miss Williams. hc, Miss Williams; F. Williams, Kerry. 
Ducks.—Rouen.—1, Capt. Beck. 2, W. Yearsley, Spring Bank. he, Miss 
Williams. GrEsE.—l, Mrs. Lloyd, Myfod. 2,G.Evans,Moelygarth. TuRKEYs. 
1, Miss Williams. 


JupGE.—Reyv. A. G. Brooke, Ruyton XI-Towns, Salop. 


BRECONSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 


POULTRY SHOW. 


THE first show of poultry was held in the Cattle Market, Brecon, on 
the 21st inst. It was well conducted, and great interest was shown by 
the Committee in the welfare of the poultry entrusted to their care. 

In the class for Red Game the birds were very poor, but the Duck- 
wings were nearly as good as we have seen this season. The Dorkings 
were numerous, and some of the birds good; and the winning Cochins 
were both Buff, the first-prize birds being chickens, and the second 
adults. The local cup was won by a pen of Dark Brahmas ; the second 
and third prize birds in the Brahma class were both Light, and ali three 
pens were very good. The first-prize Silver-spangled were the only birds 
of merit in the Hamburgh classes. The Game Bantams were in good 
numbers, the first being Black Reds of good quality, and the second 
Brown Reds; and in the ‘Variety class,’ Blacks were first and 
Rumpless second. There were some excellent Ducks, both Aylesbury 
and Rouen, and the local cup for aquatic birds was won by the Ayles- 
buries. The Geese were large and in excellent order; white Embden 
first, with Toulouse second; and of the Turkeys, Blacks were first and 
handsome Whites second. 


GameE.—Black or Brown-breasted Reds.—1, Withheld. 2, W. Williams. Any 
Variety.—1, G. S. Cole, Llanelly. 2, J. Mitchell, Birmingham. SpanisH.— 
1, T. Ace, Ystalyfara. 2, W. Davies, Brecon. Dorxrnes (Any variety).—l, E. 
Shaw, Plas Wimot, Oswestry. 2, R. Rees, Abergavenny. 8, Rev. H. Price, 
Llanfrynach. CocnHrn-Curnas (Any variety).—l, — Thomas. 2, D. W. J. 
Thomas. 38, J. P. Gwynne Holford, M.P., Heolas. ‘Brauma Poorras (Any 
variety).—1 and Special prize for best pen of Fowls, Rev. J. Bowen, Treffgarne. 
2, Rev. N.J. Ridley, Newbury. 3, T. A. Dean, Moreton-on-Lugg. he, Rev. L. U. 
Jones, Llangasty. Brecon; Rev. J. J. Evans, Cantreff. c, G. J. May, Neath. 
HampBureus.—Gold and Silver-spangled—i, J. H. Howe, Denton, Manchester. 
2, Miss C.E. Palmer, Lighthorne, Warwick. hc, W. White, Gloucester. ANY 
OTHER VARIETY.—1l, Mrs. E. Williams, Henllys, Berriew, Montgomeryshire 
(Créve-Ceeur). 2, J. H. Howe. 3, Rey. N. J. Ridley, Newbury (French). 
GaME Banvaus.—l, Mrs. E. C. Phillips, Vennyfach, Brecon. 2,— Lewis, Aber- 
gavenny. hc, J. Mayo, Gloucester; F. Cooper, Cirencester. c, E. C. Phillips. 
Any variety—1, S. & R. Ashton, Mottram, Cheshire (Black). 2, F. Cooper 
(Rumpkins). SELLING Cuass.—l, J. P. G. Holford, M.P. (Dorkings). 2, H.E. 
Thomas, Brecon (Cochin-Chinas). 8, F. W. Barfoot, Newport (Andalusians). 
he, J. H. Lanford, Brislington, Bristol (Polish). c, T. T. Evans; E. Webb, 
Brecon (Cochin-China). Exrra Ciass.—Priza given by C. A. Wood, Esq.— 
1, T. Gabriel, Devynock (Spanish). 1, D. W. J. Thomas (Cochins). 2, Rev. 
H. Price, Llanfynach (Dorkings). he, H. E. Thomas (Cochins). c, H. E. 
Thomas (Cochins); E. C. Phillips (Duckwing Game); W. Parker, Brecon 
(Game Bantams). Ducks.—dAylesbury—t| and Special prize for best pen of 
Ducks, E. C. Phillips. 2, D. Lane, Hardwick, Gloucester. he, E. C. Phillips. 
ce, Mrs. G, Holford. Rowen.—l, W. Cooper, Abergavenny. 2, E. Shaw. hc, Rev. 
J.J. Evans; W. Lewis, Abergavenny; — Richards, Llanfaes. Selling Class. 
—1, E. Shaw (Rouen). 2, J.P. G. Holford, M.P. (Rouen). 8, J.J. Evans (Rouen). 
SwEEPSTAKES—1, E. C. Phillips (Game Cock). GrExsrE.—1, R. Rees. 2, T. 
Edwards, Brecon (Grey). hc, R. Rees; E. Shaw (Toulouse); T. E. Trew, 
Rachfynedd, Brecon. TuRKEys.—l, Mrs. G. Holford (Black). 2, R. Parry, 
Penlan, Brecon (White). 


JupcE.—Mr, E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


WALSALL POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts formed part of the Staffordshire Agricultural Society's Exhi- 
bition, and took place oz the 22nd inst. It was a decided success. 
The day was remarkably fine, and the visitors were so numerous that 
it was almost impossible to pass through the poultry tent, although it 
was unusually spacious. ‘The show of poultry was unquestionably 
good, though, perhaps, somewhat reduced as to the number of pens, 
from the fact of three or four other noted shows taking place the 
same week. With the exception of Turkeys, all birds shown were to 
be of this year, yet, whether by negligence or design, several old birds 
were exhibited, and necessarily without success. Game were good, 
Spanish equally so, but in this class the most barefaced case of trim- 
ming took place that has been noted for many months past, instant 
disqualification ensuing. Many gocd Grey Dorkings were shown, and 
one pen of capital White. Buff Cochins were, with the exception of 
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the prize pens, not so perfect as expected, but the Partridge-coloured 
were first-rate. The Hamburgh classes were exceedingly strong. The 
Duke of Sutherland took all the principal prizes with really grand pens. 
Some very good Brahmas, both Light and Dark, were shown, but 
mostly too young to be in good showtrim. It will take at least a 
month, perhaps six weeks longer, to bring them to perfection. Twr- 
keys, Geese, and Ducks were strong classes as to excellence, but the 
more than questionable ages of some of the so-called Goslings caused 
considerable merriment among the bystanders and loss of expenses to 
the contributors. The ‘‘ Variety class” was unusually good, there 
being far too many perfect pens to do justice to all; but as the awards 
were restricted to two prizes, high commendations and one very high 
commendation were all that could under the circumstances be given, 
much to the expressed regret of the Judges. ‘The management of the 
birds devolved on Mr. Thomas Rogers, of Walsall, who well fulfilled 
the triple duty of packing, repacking, and feeding the birds. 


GaME.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—1 and 2, W. H. L. Clare. Twycross, 
Atherstone. c, G. Bagnall, Draycott, Cheadle. Any other Variety.—l, W. 
Dunning, Newport, Salop. 2, J. Mitchell, Moseley, Birmingham. he, J. Bras- 
sington, Longton, Spanisu.—l, H. F. Cooper, Walsall. 2, J. H. Dawes, 
Moseley Hall, Birmingham. Disqualified, J. F. Sillitoe, Penn Fields, Wolver- 
hampton—“trimmed.” Dorxkines.— Coloured, except Silver-Greys.—1, H. 
Pickles, jun., Earby. 2, C. Havers, Ingatestone. he, J. Watts, Hazelwell Hall, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham. Silver-Grey or White—l, Miss E. Williams, 
Henllys, Berriew. Coonrn-Curnas. — Cinnamon or Buf.—l, W. P. Ryland. 
Erdington, Birmingham. 2, C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, Keighley. c, J. 
Stephens, Walsall. Brown, Partridge-feathered, or other Varieties.—1 and 
2,J. Stephens. he, C. Sidgwick. Branma Poorras.—Dark.—l, E. Leech, Roch- 
dale. 2, G. F. Whitehouse, King’s Heath, Birmingham. hc, 3. A. Cooper, 
Walsall. Light.—l and 2, Mrs. A. Williamson, Queniborough Hall, Leicester. 
he, H. Dowsett, Pleshey, Chelmsford. c, A. O. Worthington, Newton Park, 
Burton-on-Trent. Hampureus.—Golden-pencilled.—l and he, Duke of Suther- 
land, Trentham. 2, W. Collyer, Dubb, Bingley, Yorkshire. c, W. K. Tickner, 
Ipswich ; H. Pickles, jun. Silver-pencilled.—1 and he, Duke of Sutherland. 
2, H. Pickles, jun. Golden-spangled.—l, Duke of Sutherland. 2, T. May, 
Wolverhampton. c,G. F. Whitehouse; T. Boulton, Hanford, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Silver-spangled. —1, Duke of Sutherland. 2, G. Brawn, Sandhills, Walsall. 
he, H. Pickles, jun.; G. Brawn. Turkeys.—l, F. E. Richardson, Bramshall, 
Uttoxeter. 2, E. Leech. hc, Rev. E.C. Perry, Seighforth Vicarage, Stafford; 
Rey. F. J. Ridley, Hollington House, Newbury. GErxEsE.—l, Mrs. Seamons, 
Hartwell, Aylesbury. 2, E. Leech. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2 and 
he, Mrs. Seamons. Rouwen.—l, S. H. Stott, Quarry Hill, Rochdale. 2, E. 
Leech. hc, Duke of Sutherland; S. H. Stott. c, A. O. Worthington. Any 
other Variety.—1, J. Stephens. 2, A.O. Worthington. Any oTHER, VARIETY.— 
1, Duke of Sutherland (Black Hamburghs). 2,H. Pickles, jun. (Silver Polands). 
vhe, Miss EB, Williams (Créve Cours). he, A. D. Payne, Lyth Hill, Shrewsbury 
(Malays); Miss E, Williams (Houdans); J. Watts (Black Hamburghs). c, J. 
Stephens (Bantams). 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham, and the Rey. G. A. Brooke, 
Ruyton XI-Towns, Salop, were the Judges. 


WOODSTOCK POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus washeld in Blenheim Park on the 20th inst., and was the 
largest yet seen at Woodstock. The Pigeons, Aylesbury ducklings, 
and Rouen Ducks were good. In the ‘Any other variety’? Duck 
class most of the honours went to the Black Kast Indians shown by 
Mr. W. R. Pratt. The Geese and Dorkings were very fine. 


SpanisH.—l and 2, Mr. King, Oxford. Dorxines.—l, Mr. Hutt, Thrup. 2 
Duchess of Marlborough. 8, Mr. Salter. Chickens.—1, Mr. Salter, Oxford. 
2 and 8, buchess of Marlborough, Blenheim. c. Mr. Woodford. Branmas.— 
1, Hon. Mrs. Devereux. 2, Col. Thomas. C hickens.—1, Hon. Mrs, Devereux 
2, Col. Thomas. Cocuriys.—l, Mr. Johnson. 2, Mr. Salter,Oxford. HamBureH.— 
Spangled.—1, Mr. King. 2, Mr. Scott. Pencilled.—l, Mr. Scott. 2, Mr. Amies. 
Chickens.—_1, Mr. Amies. 2, Mr. Hutt. Game.—l, Mr. Hutt. 2, Mr.JWoodford. 
Chickens.—1. Mr. Hutt. 2, Mr. Woodford. Bantams.—l, Mr. King. 2, Mr. 
Quarterman. Any OTHER VARIETY.—1, Mr. Steventon. 2, Mr. King. GB5ESE. 
—1l, Mr. Sanders. 2, Duchess of Marlborough. 38,Mr. H. Barnet. 4, Mr. G. 
Blake. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, Mr. Quarterman. 2, Col. Bowyer. 8, Duchess 
of Marlborough. Ducklings—1,Mr. Amies. 2, Mr. Bateman. 3, Col. Bowyer. 
he, Mr. Quarterman. c, Mr. Woodfield. Rouwen.—l and 2, Mr. Salter. Duck- 
lings.—1, Mr. Hutt. 2, Mr. Woodford. hc, Mr. Pratt; Mr. Quarterman. Any 
other Variety.—l, Mr. Pratt. 2, Mr. Lester. Young.—l, 2, and hc, Mr. Pratt. 
TuRKEYS.—Black.—l and 2, Duchess of Marlborough. Grey.—l and he, Col. 
Bowyer. 2, Duchess of Marlborough. Prarons.—l, 2, and 8, Mr. Salter. he, 
Mr. Salter; Mr. Pratt. 

Sprcrat Prizes given by the Duchess of Marlborough for a collection of 
poultry.—l, Mr. Woodford. 2, Mr. Hutt. he, Mr. Pratt. Champion prize given 
by the Earl of Jersey for best pen of young poultry.—Mr. Amies (Aylesbury 
Ducks). Qld.—Duchess of Marlborough (Black Turkeys). 


Mr. H. Yardley, of Birmingham, was Judge. 


USES OF CARBOLIC ACID. 


In “our Journal” of September 2nd, 1869, reference was 
made to the employment by ‘‘Apicoua,” of a piece of sponge 
dipped in carbolic acid, and inserted in a fumigator, whereby 
the use of burning material to produce smoke was rendered 
unnecessary. I have now to add, that by the aid of a feather 
having its tip wetted with the acid most operations in the 
apiary may be comfortably performed. If it is desired to 
examine a Woodbury hive, the procedure may be as follows :— 
Open the central hole and touch the bees that crowd around it 
with the acid. and they will immediately descend helter-skelter 
amongst the combs. In the next place gently raise the top 
board just enough to allow the feather to be drawn all round 
between it and the frames. Assoon as this is done the board 
may be removed, and the frames elevated, using if necessary 
the feather to quist and disperse any angry groups that threaten 
to be troublesome. 

Daring the swarming season I haye found the acid a useful 


auxiliary. You can chase the bees with it upwards or down- 
wards at pleasure, from the stems of bushes on which swarms 
have settled, and from which they cannot be shaken. When 
lodged in the decayed heart of a tree to which there is access 
only by a small hole, the swarm can be brought to the outside 
by simply tying the feather on a flexible rod, and thrusting it 
beyond them. When far down ina chimney they can in the same 
way be driven up towards the top until they are within reach. 

The feather and acid are also of great service when cutting 
out combs from the roof of a house; for in a few seconds any 
comb to be removed can be cleared of every bee, thus leaving 
the operator a freedom he would not otherwise enjoy. 

The acid, no doubt, has an unpleasant odour, but its in- 
fluence, when brought in contact with the wood or sealed 
combs in the interior of the hive, is rather beneficial than other- 
wise. It evaporates rapidly, and a few hours suffice to remove 
all evidence of its presence. Hives frequently subjected to its 
odour flourish amazingly, and I can well believe that it acts as 
a powerful agent in checking incipient disease. I have always 
a phial or two of it standing in my bee houses, and for a long 
time, when manipulating bees, I have had recourse to it alone, 
discarding all fumigators, whether in the shape of pipes or 
cigars. By thrusting a feather moistened by it into the mouth 
of a common straw hive, and slowly drawing it round the edge 
of the interior, it also answers to the preliminary of blowing a 
whiff of smoke in at the entrance previous to the turning-up of 
the hive in order to drive it. 

By a little practice skilfully directed, I have no doubt that 
with the help of the agent referred to, any tyro would soon be 
able to control his bees in any situation, and direct them when 
they have swarmed round the thick stems of bushes into the 
skep or box placed near them which they are intended to occupy. 

As an attraction or guide, it is desirable on setting down the 
skep or box to take from the cluster a handful of bees with a 
twig or spoon, and shake them into it. These pioneers raise a 
hum within, and the swarm enters more readily. This pre- 
requisite is especially needful if the domicile intended is new, 
and has not been previously occupied. Bees run much more 
quickly into a hive to which remnants of comb adhere, than 
into one that has never been tenanted. Sometimes a swarm 
clusters all over and around the skep in which an attempt has 
been made to lodge them, but I have always found it a simple 
and easy process to drive them towards and in at the entrance 
with the carbolised feather.—R. S. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


NORTHALLERTON SHow (W. J.S.).—We never had any notice of this 
Show in our columns. If a showis not of sufficient public importance to 
be advertised, it cannot deserve to be permanently recorded. 

RHUBARB BED IN PouLTRY-YARD (F. C. H.).—Let the fowls run over it 
They are not pests so far as the productiveness of a garden is concerned, 
but they are enemies to neatness. We are not sure they are not at times 
beneficial. 

BREEDING Cocuin-Curns (Enthusiast)—We advise you to use a Lemon 
cock, at any rate for this next season, as he will neutralise the effect of 
the Cinnamon. Cinnamon is not a favourite colour, but in Cochin 
classes for “Buff and Cinnamon” the common wording colour does not - 
count, size and symmetry are essentials. Also straight combs and plain 
hocks—i.e., not vulture hocks. 

FEEDING Dorx1InGs (C. W.).—Let them have a dry dusty run with 
plenty of grass and other green meat; feed on ground oats mixed 
with milk, kitchen and table scraps, and meat chopped fine. You may 
feed this way for 8 month, and may twice a-week throw down a hand- 
ful of peas to keep plumage. When you send them to the show wash 
their legs and feet quite clean. Let them have a basket that will allow 
them to stand upright comfortably, and let them have plenty of oat straw 
init. It is always advisable to put fowls that are going to be shown to- 
gether in a small pen for a few hours every day for a week before the 
show. They learn to know each other, and if they do not agree they will 
never be successful. 

FRENCH BREEDS OF Fowts (W. L.).—All the French breeds are good 
layers, and if any fowl has a speciality for laying in the winter, it is the 
Créve-Cceur. It also lays a very large egg. They are all non-sitters. 
The hardiest is the Houdan, next the Créve-Cceur. The La Fléche are by 
no means hardy. We have kept Créve-Cceura in confinement for many 
years, and they do well. An experiment, however, proved they lay one- 
third more eggs when at liberty than in confinement. You may safely 
choose either Houdan or Créye-Cceur. We think on the whole we prefer 
the latter. Ifyou live in a town black plumage is preferable to black 
and white. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF Brack Hampurcus (T. B.).—Perfectly black 
plumage, striking white deaf ear the size of a fourpenny-piece, well piked 
comb seated firmly on the head, and not too large, durk legs. 

Game Fowns Roupy (G. R.).—Your fowls are sutfering from roup. Put 
none of themin a room, they will get worse. Give them alla dose of 
castor oil. Discontinue the maize. Wash their faces and nostrils with 
cold water and vinegar. Give pills of camphor only, each pill the size of 
a garden pea. Keep their houses and runs very clean. Give bread steeped 
in strong ale for food in damp and cold weather. Keep the diseased cock 
separate from the others. Baily’s pills are to be had at most chemists, 
orat 113, Mount Street, London, W. 

Bits oF Ducks (Shefield).—No weight would justify a judge in giving 
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a prize to Aylesbury or Rouen Ducks with bad bills. The bills should be 
wetted and then rubbed with pumice stone till the outerskin is removed 
Some rub them with sand. It improves the bills of Ducks if they are 
allowed to run in meadows when the cold dew is on the grass. Dark 
water makes dark bills, especially peat water. The colour of them is im- 
proved by having stone grit in the water. 

Fowis For Faminy Use (A Monthly Reader).—You may depend upon 
it that no fowl will do so well in confinement as at liberty, and no fowl 
suffers somuch from being shut up as a Dorking. The fertility of eggs 
depends much on weather, they fail more frequently in severe, especially 


snowy weather, than any other; they are also frequently frosted and | 


You cannot expect to have good sitters when you mix breeds a3 
you do. You have Silver Hamburghs, they are non-sitters. It is very 
likely among the seven mixed breeds you have others. You are wilfully 
causing that of which youcomplain. Situated as you are, we see no 
necessity for mixed breeds at all. There is no breed that will produce 
eggs and chickens without proper feeding and painstaking. Where this 
is carried out any breed will do well. It would be far more satisfactory 
to us to keep only one breed. You have probably been led away like 
many others. 
because you had no Hamburghs, you bought some; still wanting eggs 
you were told of another breed, and you still want eggs. There is, how- 
ever, a light breakiag-in upon you. You say you will have earlier eggs 
because you have earlier pullets. You are right, and we tell you the 
sooner they begin to lay, the earlier they will be broody. Feed your fowls 
well, gather the eggs as fast as they are laid, and keep the earliest pullets 
every year for stock. We advise you to keep to one breed. Dorkings are 
best, Brahma Pootras the least trouble. We conclude as we began, never 
shut up a fowl if you can allow it to be at liberty. 

Owt Priceons (A. Jackson).—The classing of Owls does not so much 
depend on colour as size and appearance. The African Owls are exceed- 


chilled. 


When complaining you had no egga, you were told it was | 
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ingly diminutive, they to English Owls are what Short-faced Tumblers | 


are to their longer-faced brethren. Yellow is a colour sometimes met 
with in English Owls. 
the eye in Owls should be pearl or gravel. 

DraRRHea IN Pourers (H. le S.).—Put a little sulphate of iron in their 
drinking water sufiicient to give a decidedly inky taste. 
old beans for a time, cram them if necessary. Put down their throats 


Most probably yours are English. The colour oi | 


Feed entirely on | 


each day three bits of old mortar the size of apea. Cleanse and limewash | 


the loft thoroughly, sprinkle the wookwork with chloride of lime, and 
separate the diseased from the healthy. 
diarrhea. 


Pouters are very liable to | 


SgpPaRAtinG Pourers (P. G.).—It is not at all necessary to separate | 
Pouters during the winter. The great Scotch fanciers do not, they merely | 


turn the pens upside down, or remove all places of laying. 


Ports oF Lop-EARED RaBsits (4. B.).—Lop-eared Rabbits are gene- | 


rally judged from the seven following points when for all properties. 
1st, Length of ear from tip to tip; 2, width of ear; 3, colour, as blue and 
white, black and white; yellow and white, grey and white, tortoiseshell 


or self; 4, position of ears; 5, size of eye, and the larger the better ; 6, car- | 
It is not often that a Rabbit is perfect in all | 


Tiage of the body; 7, size. 
these points, yet the nearer it approaches perfection the better, and such 
a specimen is of great value. J 
CmerR Maxine (C. T.).—The quantity of apples required for making a 
gallon of cider depends upon the soil, season, and the kind of apple 
employed, but we know it has been calculated that one peck of the best 
eider apples ought to yield a gallon of juice. In the grinding the fruit 


should be reduced as nearly as possible to a uniform consistence, in such | 
a manner that the rinds and Kernels may be scarcely discernible from | 


the general mass, the operation proceeding slowly, with a free access of 
air. Preparing the ground fruit—The pommage should be carried to the 
press in from abont eighteen to twenty-four hours, and a square cake or 
cheese made of it by placing very clean sweet straw or reeds between the 
alternate layers of pulp, or pommage, or by putting it into haircloths 
spread upon the vats, and placing them one upon another; they are 
turned up on the sides, and cover over the pulp, go as nearly to meet in 
the centres. 
laid over each other in regular layers, the square irame of the press 
being raised with them, keeping the pile of a uniform size. Upon ithe 
whole a strong board is placed, wider than the pile, on which the blocks 
of the press rest. Itis of the utmost importance that the straw or reed, 
where it is used, should be sweet and perfectly free from fustiness. Par- 
ticular care ought also to be taken to keep the hair cloths sweet by fre- 
quently washing and drying. To this cake or cheese, after standing 
awhile, a slight pressure is at first to be given by lowering the screw of 
the press, which must be gradually increased as the cakes become drier, 
untilall the must or juice is expressed, which is usually completed by a 
long lever and windlass, after which the juice must be strained through 
@ coarse hair sieve, and put either into open vats or close casks. Fer- 
mentation—Fermentation should not, by too much heat, be carried on 
too rapidly, nor by extreme cold too slowly. The degree of warmth may 
be understood to be between 40° or 50° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
When the liquor appears tolerably clear, and has a piquant vinous sharp- 
ness on the tongue, then the least hissing noise heard in the fermenting 
liquor in this state shows that the place in which it stands is too warm, 
and that airmust be admitted. This is the critical moment for racking 
the liquor, which is done by drawing off the pure part into opes vessels, 
which must be placed in a more cool situation for a day or two, after 
which it may be again barrelled and placed in some moderately cool 
situation for the winter. The casks into which the liquor is put, when- 
ever racked off, should always be previously thoroughly scalded and dried 
again, and each should want several gallons of being full, to exposea 
larger surface to the air. Having attended to these rules so far, the 
eider will require very little further attention beyond filling up the 
vessels every two or three weeks, to supply the waste by the insensible 
fermentation, until the beginning of the succeeding March, at which 
time it may be reasonably expected the cider will be bright, pure, and in 
a fit state for its final racking. This should be done in fsir weather; but 
should the cider not prove as bright and of as good a colour as desired, 
put 21bs. of lump sugar into a hogshead of cider. If you wish the cider 
to be of a higher colour than the fruit gives it, melt 11b. of loaf sugar 
in a stewpan over a clear fire, stirring it frequently until it comes toa 
very dark brown colour; then take it off the fire, and as it cools add 
fome cider by little and little, continuing to stir it till it becomes a thin 
uniform fluid. Abouta pint of this colouring to a hogshead of cider is 
sufficient. Soon after the spring racking the casks may be gradually 
stopped by first laying the cork on the bunghole, and in the course of a 


They should be laid very even, and ten or twelve may be | 
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few days forcing it very tightly into it, covering it over with melted 
resin, or any other similar substance. Bottling the Cider.—This should be 
done 2 month after the spring rackings, when the liquor has acquired in 
the cask its highest degree of perfection; then, when the weather is fair, 
let the bottles be filled, setting them by uncorked until the morning ; 
then let the corks be driven very tightly into the necks of the bottles, 
tied down with small strong twine or wire, and well secured with melted 
Tesin. 

BLACKBERRY WINE (Jane).—Put fully ripe blackberries into'a large ves- 
sel with a tap to it; pour on as much boiling water as will cover them, 
and, as soon as the heat will permit, bruise them well with the hand till 
ali the berries are broken; cover them, and in about three or four days, 
when the berries rise to the top, draw off the clear part into another ves- 


| sel; add to every ten quarts of the liquor 1 1b. of sugar; stir it well in, 


and let it stand a week or ten days to work. Draw it off through a jelly- 
bag. Steep 4 ozs. of isinglass in one pint of sweet wine for twelve hours ; 
then boil it slowly till dissolved ; put it into one gallon of the blackberry- 
juice; boil them, and put all together. Let it standa few days, and bottle. 

OBTAINING AN Barty Swarm (Super).—You had better take off the super 
at once, and weigh the stock hive; if its nett contents are Jess than 17 to 
18 lbs. the bees should be fed by means of an inverted pickle-bottle filled 
every evening until they attain that weight. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVA TIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending September 27th. 


| THERMOMETER. 
Date. Sea Air. Earth. | wind. | Rain. 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1%t.| aft 
Wed... 21 | 30.237 | | ¥79i\4o), | 56s | Media ae Seen ROD 
Thurs. . 22 | 30.253 | 63 | 383 56 | 54 E. | .00 
Fri.... 23 | 30.253 | 65 | 30 54 | 54 E. | .00 
Sat. ... 24 | 30.230 | 68 | 380 58 | 54 E. | .00 
San. .. 25 | 30.254 | 69 | 82 53 | 53 E. | .00 
Mon... 26 | 30.111 | 72 | 88 | 58 | 58 E. | ‘00 
Tues.... 27 | 30.152 | 72 | 85 53 | 52 E. | .00 
fea a) a | je =—_——— 
Mean.. | 30.211 | 30.178 | 69.43 | 33.29 | 54.71 | 63.48) .. | 0.00 


21.—Foggy; very fine; clear and fine, starlight. 
22_—Dense fog; fine, fine and clear. 
23.—Foggy ; very fine; clear and cold at night. 
24.—Very fine; very fine; clear and fine, foggy. 
25.—Dense fog; clear and fine; clear and fine. 
26.—Dense fog: very fine; fine, cold wind. 
27.—Foggy ; exceedingly fine; clear, starlight. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—SEprEMBER 28. 


THE demand is steady, but very low prices are realised, although the 
general description of produce is better than it has been for zome time 
past. Peaches and Nectarines continue to be well supplied, and late 
varieties of Dessert Plums are abundant and good. Potato trade heavy; 
large quantities are offered both by rail and coastwise. 


FRUIT. 

g.d. 8. d gs.d. s. @ 

1 0to2 0 0 Otoo 6 

00 0.0 20 40 

00 00 00 200 

CEN oat. ALENT) 10 86 

8.0 4 0| Pears, kitchen . 1.0 20 

y -do 00 00 dessert... 10 3830 
Figs’... doz. 0 6 1 0| Pine Apples 380 508 
Filberts -Ib. 1 0 2 0O| Plums...... 16 30 
Cobs.... --Ib. 1 6 2 0} Quinces ~ doz. 10 16 
Gooseberries......quart 0 0 0 0} Raspberries... » 00 006 
Grapes, Hothouse.... lb. 2 0 5 0O| Strawberries . ---lb. 00 06 0 
Lemons.. a 0 0 16 0} Walnuts.... bushel 10 0 16 0 
Melons... 10 40 GO...ceccececeee 9100 1 0 2 @ 

VEGETABLES. 

6.d. 8. d} s.da 6. 4 

Artichokes ..........doz. 0 0to0 0 0 4to0 0 
00 00 . By 

3 0 4 0|Mushrooms...... pottle 10 2 6 

0 0 O 0} Mustard&Cress..punnet 0 2 00 

Beet, Red. - 2 0 8 0| Onions .......... bushel 4 0 60 
Broccoli..........bundle 0 0 00 -quart 0 4 O8 
Brussels Sprouts..ssieve 0 0 0 0 .» Bieve 8 0 0 0 
Cabbage...... - doz. 10 20 - doz. 09 10 
Capsicums . -P100 10 16 3a quart 00 06 
Carrots. .... bunch 0 4 O 8 2 bushel 3 0 4 6 
Cauliflower. -..doz. 20 60 Kidney.. do. 40 5 0 
Celery............ bundle 1 6 2 0| Radishes..doz.bunches 0 0 0 0 
Coleworts..doz.bunches 8 0 6 0| Rhubarb.. --bundle 00 00 
Cucumbers .. : 0 6 1 0} Savoys -dox. 00 006 
pickling 20 4 0} Sea-kale basket 0 0 0O 6 
Endive.... 2 0 O 0} Shallots ----1b 06 O00 
Fennel . 0 8 0 OQ} Spinach.. bushel 2 0 2 6 
Garlic 0 8 O 0} Tomatoes -- doz 10 16 
Herbs.... 0 8 O 0} Turnips ..........bunch 0 6 00 
Horseradish 8 0 6 O0| VegetableMarrows.,doz. 2 0 8 0 


POULTRY MARKET.—SeEpPTEMBER 28, 
TrapE has seldom been so bad as it is now, there is little demand for 
anything. Michaelmas becomes less year by year, but the old remark 
holds good, ‘‘ If all Geese ere good, the heaviest are worth most.” 


Large Fowls... 6 | Pigeons 

Smaller ditto . 0 0 | Rabbits.. 

Chiekens ... 6 1 9 | Wild ditto 

Ducks .... 0 2 6 | Hares 

Geese.... O 11 0} Partridges . 

WUKKCYS! occccesceecs GO (0) ON Grousobesncecencecems 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Tempera-| R@inin| gan Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
pon poe OCTOBER 6—12, 1870. ture near London. |. last Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. fre. tee ey | 
| | | 
Day. |Night. Mean.) Days. |m. h.| m h.| m. h.| m. h.| Days Im, 8s 
6 | Ta 61.8 | 43.2 2.5 22 1Oaf6 | 27af5 | 57 af 4 | 13af2 1 11 50 | 279 
7 F 63.7 | 48.4 | 58.6 21 12° 6)25 5/16 5/24 8 12 12 8 |. 280 
8 Ss 61.7 | 42.0 | 51.8 22 14 6 | 22 5/84 5/38 4 13 12 25 | 281 
9 | Sun | 17 SunpAy AFTER TRINITY. 60.7 | 42.4 | 51.5 24 16 6) 20 5/51 5/40 5 {e) 12 41 | 2982 
10 M 61.6 | 43.3 | 52.4 24 17) 165) 1842.5 9 6 47 6 15 12 57 | 283 
11 Tu 61.7 | 42.4 | 52.1 22 19 6)15 5) 29 6|52 7 16 | 13 13 | 284 
12 Ww 59.2 | 41.4 | 50.3 23 20 6 3.5 | 0 6|/58 8 17 | 18 28 | 285 
| | 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 61.5°, and its night 
| temperature 42.6°. The greatest heat was 77°, on the 9th, 1861; and the lowest cold 25°, on the 11th, 1860. The greatest fall of rain was 
} 1.00 inch. 
| 


COPINGS FOR WALLS. 


6) 


HAT walls are to a garden copings are to 
walls—namely, protection. The one is of 
little use without the other. I do not think a 
garden is of much use without a substantial 
wall, or its near relation a good, thick, well- 
kept hedge—it matters but little which, so 
far as protection or shelter goes; but a 
wall can be used for growing fruits, some 
of which cannot without such aids be pro- 
duced in perfection in our climate, whilst 


a hedge can be used for no such purpose, takes up as | 
much space as the wall, and requires as much support | 


from the soil as do the trees that are grown against the 
wall: hence there is more to be said in favour of a wall 
than a hedge. But some contend that walls do not break 
the force of the wind so well as a hedge. There is a 
difference in circumstances. A walled space enclosed on 
every side must at all times have a sheltered part, for 


when the wind is blowing from, say, the west, the east | 


side of the wall, as well as the ground, will be shielded 
from the wind’s violence for a considerable distance. ‘ But 
the wind is only diverted, the current is made to whirl 
past the obstacles (the walls) to its straight course, and 
the garden is in no respect better, if so good,as a space 
unenclosed, or one enclosed by hedges.” That the currents 


of air are made to take a different course by walls to what | 


they would were there no obstacles to the wind’s direct 
course no one can doubt; but that does not mean that the 
subjects within the enclosure are exposed to an increased 
violence of wind, for the wind being diverted from its 
course, it follows that its force is either broken, directed 
upwards, or turned backwards from the obstacle against 
which it strikes. Ifthe wind be driven upwards by a wall 
we know that the space for a considerable distance on 
the other side will derive considerable benefit, or be 
protected from its violence; for it is an error to suppose 
the wind runs up one side of a wall and down the other. 
Tf, on the other hand, the wind is thrown back, the force 
is broken, and the subjects on that side must feel its 
effects in being driven from the object against which the 
wind strikes. 

Now, if walls are no protection, if they do not afford 
shelter to the space they enclose, how is it that the subjects 
on them are so much earlier and less damaged than those 
growing in open spaces? How does it happen that in 
unenclosed gardens the fruit is driven from the trees if 
strong gales occur when it is fit, or nearly so, for gathering ? 
Tf walls are the cause of so much mischief by- creating 
currents, how is it that the fruit on the trees grown against 
them are seldom, if ever, injured by winds? They receive 
its force, and sustain no damage from its violence. I can- 
not understand the ideas some have of walls, but I do know 
that unless walls are covered with trees—i.¢., foliage, the 
winds glide from them in a way not beneficial to the plants 
in the ground adjoining. The wind increases in force as 
it runs along the wall, and it tears up whatever is in the 
ground near; but cover the wall with trees in leaf, or when 

No. 497.—Vou,. XIX, New SERtEs. 


| leaves are not there, with innumerable small branches or 
obstacles to the wind’s running along, and its force is 
broken by the surface with which it comes in contact. A 
bare smooth surface such as a wall is of very little use in 
breaking the force of wind, but anything covered with 
foliage, whether it be a hedge or fence, is good, for the 
innumerable obstacles to the free passage of the wind 
diminish its force and reduce to a minimum the injury 
it does. And so it is with walls—covered with foliage 
they are unequalled for protection, but when bare their 
utility is questionable ; indeed, they are then no better than 
a hedge, for though the hedge allows the air to pass 
through, the wind’s force is broken, and what is lost in 
the space required for the roots of the hedge-plants is not 
more than that wasted by the exercise of the wind’s force 
against the wall. But what has that to do with copings? 
| Simply this, that if there is no need for walls, there is 
less for copings. 

Walls should always be coped, otherwise the wet enters 
the upper part by the joints of the masonry, destroys the 
mortar, or whatever is used to bind the materials together, 
and this gone the wall soon crumbles and falls. Ifa wall 
be worth building it is worth coping, and in such a manner 
that the rain falling on it will run off clear of the wall, for 
when the coping is no wider than the wall, the latter is 
very little better than a wall uncoped. The rain or wet 
runs down one or both sides of the wall, and from the wet 
the mortar soon perishes and falls off, the material of which 
the wall is constructed being often seriously damaged. 

The coping should be wide enough to cover the wall, 
and project somewhat on both sides. There is some 
difference of opinion as to how much projection the coping 
ought to have. Some advise a considerable projection, and 
others but little. From the experience of both wide and 
narrow projecting copings I am persuaded that the latter 
are preferable. ‘Two inches’ projection, I am convinced, is 
sufficient, for a considerably wider coping than that de- 
| prives the trees of the rains and dew so refreshing to their 
foliage, and I am of opinion that one good natural wetting 
is worth half a dozen artificial ones. A wide coping not 
only keeps the rains and dew from the trees to a consider- 
able extent, but the water from the coping is made to drip 
clear of the trees, forming all along the wall quite a 
channel, throwing the soil upon the lower branches, and 
spoiling the fruit, besides making the ground at the foot 
of the wall wholly unsuitable for the growth of Lettuces, 
&e. I am aware that some advocate a wide coping, on 
the ground that it checks the passing upwards of the heat. 
This is, no doubt, a consideration, and into it I shall enter 
hereafter ; but a permanent coping with 2 inches’ projection 
is all that I have found necessary for the wall—and for the 
trees, too, except at certain seasons. 

The best coping of all is stone. It need not be more 
than 3 inches thick, and it ought not to be flat, but being 
three-quarters of an inch less in thickness on one side than 
the other, the water will run to that side, and the under- 
side of that having a small throat or groove about half an 
inch from the edge, it will keep the water from running 
down the wall. The coping should have cemented joints. 

No. 1149.—Vot. XLIV., OLD SERIES. 
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The incline should be to that side of the wall of the least im- 
portance; for instance, when a wall runs east and west the 
coping should fall to the north, whilst if it runs north and 
south the coping should incline to the west, it being presumed 
that the east side is for Plums, Cherries, &c., and the west 
for Pears. 

Some prefer the coping highest in the centre, with an incline 
to each side. This I think quite unnecessary, a flat coping 
with the needful incline being, in my opinion, preferable. If 
anything, I would have the coping hollow in the centre, in- 
clining from the sides to the middle, along which there might 
be a groove falling to a certain point, from which the water 
eould be conveyed to the ground bya spout. This would do 
away with drip from the wall altogether, and the expense not 
being much more, I would strongly advise its adoption as the 
best plan of all. 

Next to stone, Portland stone cement coping is desirable. It 
closely resembles stone in appearance, is very durable, and, I 
am obliged to add, expensive. Slate forms a first-class coping, 
but is very poor in appearance compared with either stone or 
cement, and unless well secured is liable to get displaced. 
Tiles made of fireclay answer admirably. They require to be 
well burned, and if blue all the better. When they are red I 
have not found them stand frost for any great length of time. 
The blue colour, I believe, is given in glazing by the agency 
of salt used in the burning. They are usually 24 inches 
thick. Very thin or light copings of any kind have a mean 
appearance. 

As regards other copings besides that formed on the wall it is 
important to have one specially for the protection of the trees, 
for heat has a tendency to ascend, and if it be prevented 
doing so it cannot pass away so rapidly. Another advantage 
of what I shall term a tree coping iy checking the downward 
passage of cold air, for as it is the tendency of heated air to rise, 
so is it of cold air to descend. In spring when frosts prevail 
a coping is very valuable from keeping the blossom and young 
fruit dry, in which state they are not so liable to injury from 
frost. A third advantage of this kind of copingis, that in autumn 
we may secure the trees having more heat and dryness than 
where no provision of the kind is made, and not only make 
certain of the fall ripening of the fruit, but also of the wood 
for another season fruiting. It may be said, If a coping of this 
Kind is necessary (I do not say that it is, but I consider it an 
advantage), why not have it permanent? I consider that it 
deprives the trees of the rains and dews when making their 
growth and swelling their fruit, and that in winter it is wholly 
unnecessary, the trees being all the better of its removal, for 
nothing in my opinion is so destructive to insect life as frost 
and rain. 

The sort of coping I would have is a moveable one that 
could be put up one day and taken down the other. So far as 
I have experience no material is better than wood. It is 
lighter than many others, and when well painted lasts a long 
time. An inch-deal 11 inches wide answers perfectly. This 
width I think needful for Peaches, Apricots, Pears, and Plums, 
as the latter two often have their spurs some distance from the 
wall ; but I have known 9-inch boards employed with good effect. 
They should be planed smooth and well painted. There is 
some difficulty in fixing them so as to look well. There is 
no question that brackets are best, but even these are very ugly 
if left after the coping-boards are removed, hence the supports 
of the coping-boards ought not to be fixtures, but, like that 
they uphold, be removeable. 

This may be effected in a variety of ways, but a good method 
is to fix to the face of the wall pieces of iron 1} inch by half 
an inch, and 13 inches in length, with a square hole at the top 
ii inch by three-quarters of an inch, and another of half an 
inch, 9 inches from the top hole, with two holes for bolts to 
drive into the wall. The plate will on the face have the ap- 
pearance of 4. The plate should be let into the under side of 
the coping up to the top of the upper square hole, and before 
driving in the bolts a space an inch longer, and the same size 
in other respects as the upper hole, must be cut out of the face 
of the wall 13 inch deep opposite to where the plate is to be 
fixed. Thedistance apart ought not to exceed 6 feet. Wrought 
iron is most suitable, and should be well secured by the bolts 
above named. These plates are to remain permanently fixed 
to the wall. 

The brackets are of cast iron, and though they are not dif- 
ferent in pattern from those for shelves, instead of screw- 
holes, they have at the top a lug 11 inch long one way, and 
ii inch the other, and a stud at the bottom which fits the 


lower square hole in the plate. The use of the lugs will be 
seen on reference to B. 

To fix them, all we have to do is to put the top lug through 
the top hole in the plate and let it drop; it will hang by the 
lag and cannot by any possibility fall ont, and the bottom lug 
drops in the lower square hole in the plate. The coping- 
boards are then put on and will fit exactly beneath the coping; 


having an incline outwards, the water will drop clear of the 
trees. A screw will keep the board from being dislodged, a 
hole being at the end of the bracket, that is within an inch of 
the end. The whole can be taken down and put up at will, 
has a neat appearance when up, and there is no ugly projecting 
support when taken down. 

The time to use the coping-boards is in spring when the 
blossom is approaching expansion, continuing them until 
danger from spring frosts is past. They may be again used in 
autumn when the fruit is ripening until the leaves fall, after 
which they should be taken down.—G. ABBEY. 


BEDDING GERANIUMS. 


As it is the fashion just now to report in your pages about 
these favourites of the garden, I feel constrained to say a few 
words about those which I have found answer best with me, 
and those which I think most promising forthe future. I will 
begin with stating that the soil of my garden is a rich clay 
loam of some depth, resting on a subsoil of cold blue clay of 
a very unctuous character. I wish all persons in telling their 
experience with Geraniums or other flowers, would also describe 
the soil in which they grow them, otherwise their experience, 
however carefully reported, is of little practical use to your 
readers. 

I may also state that my garden aims to combine something 
of the landscape as well as of the flower garden. There is as 
little formality in it as possible, but every available nook or 
projection in the shrubbery or the drive which leads up to the 
house by a winding curve is made use of to assist the general 
effect by a series of surprises, as it were, so that whichever 
way you look there is something new and diverse from any- 
thing else in the garden. I avoid as much as possible great 
masses of flowers of the same kind, which, to my taste, ap- 
pear vulgar and offensive. Also here and there, backing up 
or dividing the beds, which are deyoted specially to the display 
of any particular kind of flower, are mixed borders, which 
afford relief and lead on the eye to other beauties en petite 
masse. My friends admire very much in my garden the use I 
make of stumps, of which I have several surrounded with 
borders, the general effect being that of huge nosegays of vari- 
ous Geraniums or other flowers of differing foliage and bloom, 
so arranged as to bring out strong contrasts of colours. 

Owing to the kindness of a friend, who is well known in the 
floricultural world, but who shall be nameless here for obvious 
reasons which he will appreciate, I have been able to enjoy and 
to test the value of a great number of Geraniums and other 
flowers, which, but for his goodness, I should, perhaps, never 
have possessed. Some of these I will now proceed to describe, 
only let your readers bear in mind what I said regarding the 
soil in which they are grown. In moist seasons they would, 
doubtless, vary in their growth. As itis, they have not grown 
at all rampantly, neither have they suffered from drought, as 
my neighbours’ plants on different and lighter soils have done. 

T begin with the Tricolors, which I admire excesdingly, and 
to which I assign the palm of beanty over all Geraniums, 
haye tried the following :—Mrs. Pollock, Sophia Cusack, Lady 
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Cullum, Defiance, Sultana Valida, Queen Victoria, Sir Robert 
Napier, Louisa Smith, Prince of Wales, Oberon, and Titania. 
Of these, the best in every way I have found to be Sir Robert 
Napier, by far the most distinct of this class. There is an in- 
describable depth and richness in the foliage, which makes it 
a very striking plant; but its greatest merits are—first, the 
facility with which it can be propagated, every cutting rooting 
easily, whether in the greenhouse or in the open ground; 
secondly, the remarkably fall and vigorous habit of the plant. 
In these respects it is just the reverse of Mrs. Pollcck. There 
is no legginess at all about it, and in the multitude of side 
shoots it throws out, it beats almost every Geranium I know. 
Of the rest, Mrs. Pollock comes second, but a long way after 
it. Prince of Wales is gorgeous as a pot plant, but it has done 
nothing out of doors, having, in fact, dwindled away rather 
than increased in size. The same may be said of Sultana 
Valida, Titania, and Queen Victoria. The others have done 
fairly, Oberon giving me a few nice cuttings well struck; but 
none of these do I consider promising, except as single speci- 
mens for pot culture. Titania is lovely asa pot plant; so are 
Defiance, Lady Cullum, and Sophia Cusack.—B. & W. 


(To be continued.) 


MELONS OUT OF DOORS. 


In the hope of eliciting further information from some of 
your correspondents on this subject, I send you a short account 
of the results attending my cultivation of out-door Melons this 
season. J should say that the idea of growing Melons in the 
open air was first suggested to me by a letter which appeared 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, of December, 1869, relating the 
grower’s own experience in the matter, from which it seemed 
he had not been successful last season owing to the early frosts, 
but thought another year success might be accomplished. 


Determined to try what could be done, I wrote at the be- | 


ginning of April to Messrs. Carter for a shilling’s worth of 
the hardy ridge Melon, called Achapesnorrischer, a name not 
easily pronounced, and with greater difficulty spelt, and more 
easily sneezed than either. However, what’sinaname? The 
proof of a Melon is in the eating. For my shilling I got 
eight seeds, which I placed in a pan, in a bed made-up for 
other Melons. Of the eight seeds seven came up, and in 
course of time the seedlings were potted off, though unfor- 
tunately three met with an untimely death from scorching. 
The remaining four plants were turned out at the end of May, 
on three little ridges, made as for hardy Cucumbers, of about 
2 feet in depth of warm manure and 1 foot of common gar- 
den soil. The position was in the middle of the garden with 
no wall near, and on a bank sloping from the south, no 
other spot being just then available. A Jittle hand-glass was 
put over each, and as the plants grew it was lifted higher and 
higher to allow them to extend. 

By the third week in June they were well established and 
setting fruit. No particular attention was paid to them beyond 
an occasional watering, and, therefore, they did not probably 
set so many fruit as if the blossom had been carefully im- 
pregnated. 

The first Melon was cut the first week in August, but it was 
not weighed or measured owing to my absence from home. At 
@ rough guess I should say it weighed between 3 and 4 Ibs. A 
second was cut the third week in August; it weighed 4 lbs. 
15 ozs., and was 25 inches in circumference. A third, cut 
September 7th, weighed 4 lb. 8 ozs., and measured 24 inches 
round. A fourth (the largest of all), cat September 17th, weighed 
7 lbs. 2 ozs., and measured 27 inches. A fifth, cut September 
28th, weighed 6 Ibs. 8 ozs., and measured 26 inches. There 
are three yet remaining, though not nearly equal in size to the 
above. The vines have almost withered, but I have replaced 
what remains under the hand-glasses, and I doubt not the 
other Melons will ripen well. Of course size is no criterion of 
goodness, but these Melons were as fine in flavour as any I 
ever tasted. Ihad tivo lots of green-fleshed Melons under glass 
this year, but the out-door Melons were quite equal, if not 
superior to them in flavour. The flesh is a bright orange, firm 
but melting, jaicy, sweet, highly flavoured, and eatable down 
to the rind. The fruit is round, rough-skinned, and slightly 
netted. The season has, no doubt, been exceptionably favour- 
able to the growth of out-door Melons; but I believe in most 
summers, especially in rather a better situation, they will be 


folks and gardeners of the neighbourhood who have seen and 
tasted them. — G. J. Buomrienp, Norton Rectory, Ilininster, 
Somerset. 


MUSHROOMS IN A LONDON CELLAR. 


[Tue following answer to ‘‘H. S8.” will be of interest to 
many of our readers. } 

THERE can be no question as to your being able to grow 
Mushrooms in a London cellar, provided it is moderately dry. 
Taken all-in-all, a good cellar deep enough down to maintain a 
pretty uniform temperature is about the best place for growing 
Mushrooms all the year round, as it is cool in summer so 
that the Mushroom beds may be open, and warm enough in 
winter to suit the Mushrooms, especially when a little covering 
of sweet hay or straw is put on the beds, if the place should be 
rather cold. A temperature of from 50° to 55° in the atmo- 
sphere, with from 10° to 15° more in the bed, and a rather still 
atmosphere, are about the best conditions for free Mushroom 
growing. 

Now with regard to your first question—Whether to make the 
beds on the floor or on shelves? I do not think there is 
much difference, all things contidered. It is easiest, and re- 
quires no additional outlay, to make the bed on the floor; and 
there is this advantage, that the beds may be deeper than those 
which temporary shelves would well support, and if you are a 
fresh hand, I would advise you to try beds on the floor before 
going to the expense of making platforms or shelves one above 
the other. However, if resolved to make the most of your 
room, you could have a bed on the floor, and as many beds on 
shelves above it us you could find space for, provided each shelf 
bed were about a foot in depth, and there were a space of from 
24 to 30 inches between the beds to allow of headway and ease 
in examining the beds. If satisfied with a bed on the floor, it 
should not be less than a foot in depth, but if from 15 to 
20 inches deep it would bear all the longer, and maintain for a 
longer time a mild uniform heat. The width of the beds is of 
little consequence; if ranging from 4 to 5 or 6 feet they will be 
easily examined; if wider you will have to step on the beds at 
times. Hence if the width of the cellar would permit of it, I 
would prefer having a walk—say 24 to 30 inches wide down the 
middle, and a bed of 4 or 5 feet in width on each side, in pre- 
ference to haying one bed of 8 to 10 feet in width. If the beds 
are made flat you will require something, as a board, to keep up 
the side or sides, but you may dispense with that if you please 
by building your bed in a slope considerably the highest against 
the back wall, and coming down to the floor. In this case the 
pathway would not require to be so wide. I have tried both 
modes, and cannot say which is the better for beginners. I 
prefer the flat beds. : 

Premising merely that you have much room, I would advise 
you, instead of making your beds all at once, to have from two 
to four successions. 

I will now allude to the second inquiry, ‘‘ What is the best 
method to pursue?” This involves also the best material to 
be used. Some time ago I described the different means to be 
adopted with different materials. In London the be stand most 
easi'y obtained material would be horse droppings, with about 
half their bulk of short littery matter mingled with them, and 
if obtainable, about one-quarter of rough fresh fibry loam; but 
it is not always to be had, and we have had fine beds with- 
out any.. Its chief use is preventing violent heating, and thus 
more strength is left for the production of Mushrooms. The 
most economical way to use the droppings, &c., where the 
quantity is small, is to add a few inches every alternate day to 
the bed, beating it well, until the requisite depth is attained. 
This plan might not be suitable for a cellar, if the material had 
to come through or close to the house, and it might be ad- 
visable to have enough to make a bed or a part of a bed as 
once. In this case collect or purchase as many droppings, &., 
as you will want, let them be thrown in a place where no rain 
can get at them, then put them into a heap to sweat and 
heut, which will also make them as much drier as will be more 
suitable fora bed at once. After remaining in the heap three 
days or more they will mostly be in a good condition for form- 
ing the bed, and should be placed in layers about 3 inches 
deep, one layer being well beaten before the other is added, and 
so going on until the bed, if flat, is say 10 inches high at the 
front, and 14 inches high at the back. Much depends on the 
beating, as the air, being thus to a certain extent excluded, the 


found to do equally well. I should add that the opinion as to | beat will be less violent, but it will continue much longer. 


their flayour and appearance can be verified by many gentle- 


Most likely at first, though the material is dry rather than very 
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wet, the heat will be too strong, and must be carefully examined 
from day to day, either with a thermometer or with trial sticks, 
before inserting the spawn. If the sticks when tried are about 
the heat of new milk, or the bulb of the thermometer a few 
inches below the surface stands at from 80° to 90°, and espe- 
cially if the heat is gradually declining, you may spawa with 
safety. This fall in the temperatureis a matter of importance, 
for, if the heat is increasing, it will become too much for the 
spawn, and you may look in vain for Mushrooms; 80° and 
falling may be considered a safe heat to spawn at. 

The spawn, if good, may be broken in pieces a little larger 
than walnuts, and placed firmly just beneath the dung at about 
S inches apart. If you place it deeper, the stirring of the bed 
might excite fresh heating. It is better to leave all solid and 
smooth to prevent this heating, and if on daily examining the 
bed you find the temperature still inclines to fall, then you may 
add from 1 to 2 inches of pure droppings all over the bed, and 
beat it firmly, which will slightly raise the temperature and 
encourage the spawn to run freely. If after this you find the 
temperature remain uniform, or if anything slightly declin- 
ing, then the bed may be earthed over with from 1} to 2 inches 
of good soil. This soil should be somewhat damp, but not wet, 
so that it may be beaten firmly together. When this is done 
make the suriace smooth, water it with a fine rose, and 
shortly afterwards draw a clean spade firmly over it, so as to 


leave a clean, smooth, firm surface, which will enable you | 


easily to clean the beds afterwards with a hair broom when 
necessary. 

Several times, notwithstanding every care, I have had to take 
out the pieces of spawn because the bed became too hot. With 
the care alluded to above, I should say that this was necessary 
in the case of one out of two hundred beds. In a cellar there 
is no absolute necessity for covering the beds, but I have found 
a little covering of hay, straw, or even a mat a little raised 
over the bed a great equaliser of heat and moisture. 
earthing, when the spawn is running, the heat will be gradually 
increased, but not to an injurious extent, and that is always a 
sure sign that the spawn is running; but if aiter earthing-up 
the bed should seem to be getiing rather cool, a little covering 
will help to raise the temperature a little so as to produce the 
desired result. 
the water at back and front, and make a few holes with 
pointed stick over the surface instead of nuddling the surface 
all over. 

Ti I knew better the conditions under which you are 


placed, I might be more particular, but attention to the above | 


details will enable anyone to have Mushrooms in a cellar, if 
ordinary care be taken. 

I will add, that mere slap-dash work is of no use in Mush- 
room-growing; th fresher the material, if you can prevent it 


heating too much, so much better for the Mushrooms ; too much | 


heat after spawning will render useless the best bed; too much 
dryness in the material will starve the spawn, unless there are 
free waterings, a rather difficult thing with beginners. Too 
much moisture in the materials will also kill the spawn, from 
being too wet. I have had fine beds in wet material by 
wrapping each piece of spawn in a handful of dry litter; this, 
however, is better avoided. Where dreppings cannot easily 


be obtained, littery dung watered and worked until sweet, will | 


grow first-rate Mushrooms, cased or not cased with horse drop- 
pings. On the whole, however, nothing beats horse droppings, 
and a little short litter to keep the droppings open; and the 
better fed the horses are, the more likely are the Mushroom 
beds to flourish.—R. Fisx. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

Iv may interest the lovers of Cyclamens to know how quickly 
they may be made to flower from seed. I sowed a packet of 
Seed on the 26th of February this year, and my first Cyclamen 
was in bloom on the 12th of September. I raised more than 
a hundred plants from the packet of seeds, and the greater 
part of them are now showing flower buds. They have been 
kept, since sowing, in a Cucumber house until about a month 
ago, when the most forward were moved into a cool house 
They have received no peculiar treatment, merely potting 


whenever they required it. The largest are now in 48-pots. 
—An AMATEUR. 


Tue Firower Sermons.—In the Journal of September 22nd 
I find a communication by ‘‘ A Constant Reaper,” page 225, 
in which he says that Jones, of Nayland, delivered some cf 


When watering is necessary, it is well to give | 


After | roots, and fit to work orchard trees upon. 


them, and that he would be glad to learnif either Jones’ or any 
of the others’ have been published. On referring to the works 
of Jones, of Nayland, eight volumes, Rivington, 1826, 1 find 
in vol. ivy. sermon 1, ‘‘ On the Religious Use of Botanical Philo- 
sophy,” preached on Mr. Fairchild’s foundation at the church 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on 1st of June, 1784.—B. Huzst. 


STOCKS FOR APPLE GRAFTING. 


‘* READER,” page 243, inquires about various stocks. I offer 
my experience for what it may be found worth. 

English Paradise, as far as 1 have been able to prove it, 
appears to me to be only the Burr Knot, and the French 
Paradise a mélange of sundries, two of which are varieties of 
Doucin—i. ¢., the broad and narrow-leaved. The Stibbert, alias 
Harvest Lorging, Avant tout hatif, and Dutch Creeper (?) is 
@ very early Apple, often called in nurseries Dutch Codlin, and 
is here in great request, although why, lam rather puzzled, 
as it is a very secondary sort—‘ soon ripe and soon rotten.” 
None of the above are worth anything for growing healthy trees 
upon, and I may say the same of two kinds called the Broad 
and Narrow-leaved Nonesuch English Paradise; these grow the 
first-year’s shoot well, but afterwards get so stunted as to be 
useless. ‘‘ Amongst the faithless, faithfal only’ is the true 
Pommier de Paradis, or Malus precox, from the Caucasian 
Mountains. This is a free-growing hardy stock, on which the 
Apple grows healthily, and bears abundant fruit of high flavour 
and enlarged size. 

As to the Crab stock, so called, this is not raised from seeds 
of the wild Crab, as ‘‘ Reaper” supposes, but is the produce of 
seed washed out of the pomace after cider has been extracted. 
The seed when sown and grown produces three qualities of 
stock—i.e., the first culling, robust free growers, with strong 
The next, or 
second size, are nice finely-rooted plants fit for garden trees, 
of medium growth. ‘The third, or small size, are generally 
surface-rooting stocks, fit to produce nice healthy free-bearing 
trees of a dwarf character. None of the above will produce 
fine fruit, and often not so fine either in size or flayour as the 
true Pommier de Paradis. I send you samples from Crabs, 
also from the Pommier de Paradis, to show the difference. 

It must be borne in mind that Apples worked on the Pom- 
mier de Paradis require strong damp soil, and the same holds 
good with Pears worked upon the Quince stock.—JouN Scorz, 
Merriott Nurseries, Somerset. 


LAPAGERIA ROSEA. 


I HAVE now under my care, growing in a cool conservatory, 
and gradually covering a good portion of the roof, a plant of 
this fine greenhouse twiner. It came into my hands in 1865, 
and was then a plant about 18 inches in height, growing ina 


| 48-pot. I planted it at the south-west corner of the conser- 


vatory, in a spot which gets some shade at the latter part of the 
day ; and to receive the roots I made a small pit or tank, about 
3 feet in length by 1 foot in width, and edged it with stone. 
The pit was made about 18 inches in depth, and one-third of it 
filled with brick rubble for drainage. The Lapageria was then 
planted in some bog peat, as spongy as I could get it, with 
which was mingled some rough sand. It soon began to grow, 
and flowered for the first time in 1868; since then it has 
bloomed yearly ; andas the plant increases in size and strength, 
the flowers not only become more numerous, but larger and of 
finer qualily. > 

My mode of treatment is as simple as it appears to be effec- 
tual. During the sammer, at the growing season, I water 
plentifully ; during the winter, when at rest, it is watered only 
occasionally—jast enough to keep the soil moist. Occasionally 
I top-dress the plant with peat and sand as required; the con- 
stant watering during summer tends to wash away the soil 
from the roots. It is well to thoroughly top-dress at the be- 
ginning of winter, just as the summer supply of water is with- 
held; then the newly-added soil gets pretty well settled about 
the roots by the time growth commences in the spring. 

I get a supply of flowers about nine months in the year; 
and it seeds freely, some of the pods hanging on the plant for a 
considerable time. The plant makes vigorous growth, and 
during the past summer has made shoots 16 feet in length. It 
has been in robust health, and made wood freely. 

I find it necessary to shield the young growing shoots from 
the attacks of woodlice and snails and slugs. These young shoots 
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come up through the ground of a character similar to those of 
the Asparagus; and as soon as there is @ slug or a woodlouse 
in the house, it will find its way to it, and eat away the tip of 
the shoots. If this happens, the growth of the shoot is checked 
directly, and it rarely if ever starts again. As soon as I per- 
ceive a shoot coming through the soil, I place a lamp glass 
over it, and keep it there till it has made sufficient growth to 
be out of reach of the foes. ; 

I think a very pretty effect could be secured by blending the 
white with the rose-coloured variety in the interior of the roof 
ofasuitable house. At present the former is very scarce and 
expensive; when it becomes cheaper, it will no doubt be grown 
as much as the other and older form.—Grorcz VENNER, The 
Grove Gardens, Hanwell.—(The Gardener.) 


ROYAL ASCOT GRAPE. 


Hayine seen in Tue Journan oF Horticunture that the 
Royal Ascot Grape has taken many prizes this year at various 
shows, and as it is again referred to at page 221, the following 
remarks may interest some of your readers. 

Two years since I inarched Royal Ascot on Muscat de Sar- 
belle, growing in a ground vinery. This year I allowed it to 
bear eight bunches, which are now ripe. The ground vinery 
is 28 feet long. This year the young leading shoot is growing 
out beyond the vinery, and from it, for most of the way up, 
laterals have sprung, on each of which a bunch of Grapes 
appeared ; all have been cut off but one, the berries of which 
are swelling rapidly, and should this fine season continue, 
I haye no doubt they will ripen this autumn. The laterals 
growing on last year’s wood were stopped three leaves above 
the bunches; during the summer young shoots sprung from the 
end of these laterals, on which bunches of Grapes came. They 
were again cut down to one leaf, but had I left the Grapes to 
ripen I should have had two bunches on the same lateral, 
one ripe, the other unripe, at the same time. This I consider 
one of the peculiarities of the Royal Ascot and worth record- 
ing, because Mr. Standish called this Vine a perpetual, and so 
it would be a perpetual if grown in Queensland or California, 
or in apy country where there is no frost. The Vine came 
into flower a fortnight earlier than a Black Hamburgh growing 
in the same border under another ground vinery with the same 
aspect. 

The Royal Ascot is certainly a wonderful Vine to sprout and 
bear, 2 Vine well adapted to grow in any tropical country not 
too hot. Last year I inarched the Royal Ascot on a young 
Black Hamburgh growing in an open border. On the shoot of 
this year’s growth there is a bunch of Grapes now (28th of 
September), just colouring. The Vine is tied to a stake.—A. T. 


MANAGEMENT OF CUTTINGS. 


Is it right to allow cuttings to flag after they are taken from 
the plant? My gardener thinks so, but I think it is better not 
to allow them to feel the change more than can be avoided. 
—A. B. 


[This is a question of some importance, and something may 
be said on both sides. In all milky-juiced plants and those that 
are very succulent it is often well to allow the cuttings to lie 
until the cut ends are dry. It is no bad plan in order to hasten 
drying and prevent the waste of juice, to stick the ends, as 
the cuttings are’made, into fine charcoal dust. If allowed to 
bleed too freely the cutting is proportionably weakened, and 
the rooting process will be all the more languid. Ii such 
cuttings were inserted at once, the exudation of juice into the 
soil would afterwards be apt to make the bottom gangrene and 
decay. A dry base is therefore of importance in very succulent 
plants, but even then the drying should take place in the shade, 
and not in the sun, as the sun might parch and dry the part 
too much. Even in the case of succulent plants we never 
could see any benefit accruing from allowing the stems and 
leaves left to become welted and flagged. We have seen whole 
bunches of cuttings of Geraniums made, and allowed to lie 
until the leaves left were all flagging. That such cuttings 
grow afterwards we know, because the juices and vital powers 
Stored up are pretty good proofs against the unfair treatment 
given. In taking small side cuttings of such things we seldom 
considered any drying of thebase necessary. In taking stronger, 
more succulent cuttings, if we deemed it advisable to let the 
cut end at the base dry for a few hours, we took care that the 
bulk of the cutting should not lose any of its juices, by slightly 


sprinkling with water or shading the upper part of the cutting 
whilst the base was exposed. 

Except in such cases, we should never think of drying the 
base of a cutting. Even in these cases we would secure the 
bulk of the cutting feeling as little as possible its severance 
from the parent plant. We know that many act differently, 
and allow the enttings to lie a long time after being made, as 
if there were some virtue in this welting and withering. They 
tell you that the cuttings strike root, and so they will in the 
case of things not easily killed, but it is in despite of, rather 
than as a general consequence of, the system adopted. In the 
summer and early autumn months you may plant a Geranium 
cutting, the stronger the better, full in the sun, and though the 
leaves will flag, the cutting will ultimately form roots and fresh 
leaves; but such a cutting will strike more quickly if putina 
pot and placed under glass, and so top-sprinkled and shaded 
from strong sun that the leaves are never permitted to flag. 
It is true this coaxing and nursing plan may easily be carried 
too far; too much closeness and too much shade will encourage 
the cutting to lengthen upwards, instead of rooting freely 
downwards, and hence the rough-and-ready system of planting 
at once out of doors is often as successful as when there is the 
above care carried to an excess of coddling. In all general 
eases we hold with you, that the cuttings cannot be too soon 
inserted when taken from their parent plant, and tho less they 
feel the severance afterwardsjthe sooner will they strike roots. | 


ABOUT POTATOES. 


‘Many of them of good size, but very coarse,” was the 
critical judgment lately passed upon a large collection of some 
fifty kinds of Potatoes that were staged at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at South Kensington. This 
critique was just, but not sufficiently severe; for if it had pro- 
ceeded to denounce in strong terms the far too prevalent 
practice of growing, and especially of staging for exhibition, 
the huge, ungainly, sunken-eyed, and altogether ‘‘ coarse” 
samples of our noble tuber that some people seem to think the 
ne plus ultra of Potato culture, then would a service have been 
rendered to horticultural taste, and possibly our eyes might 
soon be rid of the sight of those ugly monstrosities yclept 
“exhibition”? Potatoes. I do protest against the Potato being 
put ona level with Mangold Wurzel as a show-root, making 
size the criterion by which to judge of its merits. Nay, even 
in judging Mengolds some respect is paid to shape and outline; 
hut a Mangold be it big, or little, is but a Mangold still; whilst 
there are Potatoes and Potatoes, the difference being just this, 
that whilst some are fit to go upon the table of an epicure, 
others are only fit diet for the pigs. The difference may be 
but trifling, but it is enough that it exists. If I were philoso- 
phically inclined, I might profitably moralise over the strange 
taste for mere size that seems to prevail among horticulturists. 
We have nearly gone mad in the pursuit of it in some things, 
and now find we have committed a huge blunder. 

Big plants have had their day, and are now rather pooh- 
poohed ; big Cucumbers, also, are now looked upon as so much 
cattle-food by judges of taste; big Melons or other fruit must 
pass through the sharp ordeal of the flavour test; and soit is 
all through the piece. And now we have but to get rid of the 
strange anomaly of big Potatoes from our exhibition tables, and 
then we may well hope for the display in the future of such 
cultural results as shall both please the eye and delight the 
taste; and that sucha reformation is near I have good reason 
to believe. Business pursuits took me a short time since to 
the classic regions of Oxford; and whilst there, how could I 
resist the temptation, so strong to me a “ potato-ologist ” (?), to 
drop in upon that celebrated cultivator Mr. Robert Fenn of 
Woodstock, and get a look at what he was doing in the way of 
raising new varieties, as well as note the results of his mode of 
cultivation? 

Mr. Fenn is a strong advocate for what is known as the 
‘‘yidge and trench system” of culture; which system, how- 
ever, simply means that the ground, having been well pre- 
pared and manured during the previous winter, the line is laid 
down at intervals of 3 feet apart, the sets are then placed ina 
row alongside of the line, and about 15 inches distant from 
each other in the rows, and then the soil is thrown up over 
the sets with the spade, burying them to the depth of about 
6 inches. Of course no earthing-up is needed, and the trenches 
in between are at any time available for the planting-out of 
winter crops. Ihave tried this mode of planting myself, on a 
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dry soil, during the past summer, with but indifferent results— 
that is to say, I obtained no greater produce out of a line so 
planted than I did from a line planted on the old method, and 
therefore I did not esteem the mode of cultivation a desirable 
one to follow. Naturally I felt desirous to note how Mr. Fenn’s 
ridge-planted Potatoes turned out; so, when the inevitable 
refreshment had been partaken of, we turned out to the garden. 
He grasping his digging-fork with as much zest and fervour as a 
soldier would his beloved rifle, and I, note-book in hand, to 
mark in permanent characters the results. But first I must 
state, to my great joy, I found Potatoes were grown both upon 
the ridge and the flat system in the old rectory garden at Wood- 
stock; and after a fair comparison of the produce, we concluded 
that nothing was gained by ridging, as the crop in each case 
was about equal in a given length of row. The advantages of 
the ridge system appear to be two—first, a saving of seed ; 
second, great convenience for putting out winter crops. The 
disadvantages are—first, more manual labour required in 
planting; second, a smaller crop from off a given space of 
ground. One thing, however, must not be forgotten. Mr. 
Fenn grows solely for comparison, and not for his own con- 
sumption, a few of the coarse, rank-growing varieties, of which 
we have far too many. His study and endeavour has long 
been to obtain sorts that produce but a medium green growth, 
and of such is the bulk of his crop; so that the necessity does 
not really exist for wide spaces between the rows, as the ex- 
pansion of root fibres is pretty much regulated by haulm- 
growths. Hitherto, also, the grafting process has found in 
Mr. Fenn a staunch believer—not necessarily, however, in its 
capacity to produce great or beneficial results, but rather in its 
capacity to produce changes; and as I have not previously 
serupled to express my doubts as to the results of any kind 
being obtained, the first thing to be done was to lift some roots 
of grafted samples, starting with Milky White, to show its 
natural character. We next lifted a root of the same variety 
grafted into a Fluke, and found the produce to be more rounded 
in form; there was a decided deviation both in shape and 
eolour, the foliage also distinctly altered. Then followed Milky 
White grafted into Yorkshire Hero. Here the foliage presented 
a combination of both these kinds, but the tuber was decidedly 
indifferent. 

Onwards, a handsome second early round?of good quality 
was next raised, and was followed by the same variety grafted 
into Yorkshire Hero; that developed a later growth of foliage 
that was still green, and the tuber rather rougher and of 
coarser appearance, and showing no improvement. Yorkshire 
Hero grafted into Onwards exhibited no change whatever. 

Here we held a conference to discuss and compare notes ; 
and this was the result of our conclusions: He to retain his 
belief in grafting, but that it produced in the Potato no 
beneficial results; I to forego my hitherto utter incredulity, 
and to recognise the principle of Potato-grafting, but with the 
belief that for the production of improvement in sorts thereby 
it was worthless. 

Thus far we had cleared out of our way two important 
points of difference, and now turned to the more congenial, 
but not less interesting duty of lifting and taking notes of the 
seedlings and more recent kinds. I think we started with the 
Old Lapstone, the parent of a numerous progeny. Why, I 
was quite startled this year to note in my large collection how 
many of the sorts developed the Lapstone foliage, a growth 
that, once seen, can at all times be recognised—upright, stiff, 
with rounded incurved leaves—a most desirable sort of haulm 
to get to a good variety; but I fear that betwixt the sorts that 
now yield this form of foliage there is rather too much of the 
tweedledum and tweedledee difference. Here are a few of 
them: Lapstone, Haigh’s ditto, Huntingdon Kidney, Rixton, 
Lady Paget, Pebble White, Crystal Palace, Ashtop Fluke 
(how Ashtop 2), Daintree’s Kidney, Yorkshire Hero, and 
Beaconsfield Kidney, which latter Mr. Fenn thinks, as I do, 
is just the old Pebble White, but having a rougher skin than 
the Lapstone. Mr. Turner’s other new variety, Union, is an 
early round that closely resembles Walker’s Seedling round in 
general features. The Waterloo Kidney, as usual, lifted a fine 
sample, and it is without exception one of the handsomest 
and best bred of the white kidneys that we have. 

Now we come to one of Mr. Fenn’s newest and choicest 
productions, the Rector of Woodstock, which is decidedly a 
good stock. It ranks as a second early, haulm of moderate 
growth, and turns out such handsome white round tubers, and 
(for we tasted them) of such excellent quality, that it must be 
pronounced in Potato circles a real acquisition. This Potato 
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has been the result of most careful selection, as some dozens 
of seedlings, all of the same family, were lifted, and all good, 
but the Rector was the best ; and we were thus enabled to sign 
and seal Mr. Fenn’s judgment, as well as that of the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, who last year 
awarded this variety a first-class certificate of merit. A fine 
seedling round, pink in colour, of handsome appearance and 
good cropper, is approved, and so is a handsome red kidney 
that is very promising. Then we came upon a batch of seed- 

lings raised from that capital round variety Early Emperor, 
the pollen parent being Onwards, and lift a red round, much 
like the Emperor parent, but it does not run out like that variety. 
This seedling was both handsome and prolific. Next was a 

pink round, much the colour of the American Rose. It was 

rough in skin, early, and handsome, and is named English 
Rose. This is a very promising kind also. A white round, 

with purple-blotched eyes, very handsome and promising, is 

next approved; and so is a peculiarly good-looking, rough- 

skinned red kidney, out of the same batch, that we dubbed 

Fenn’s Bountiful, for itis a good cropper, and a real beauty. 

_The last selected of this breed is a strong-growing white round, 

haying pink eyes, which is very handsome, and will make a 

superb exhibition variety. One more seedling was from a cross 

between Shutford Seedling and Hogg’s Coldstream. This was 

a fine white round that will by-and-by take a prominent place 
asa fine early. I think this isthe one we dubbed, in a gallant 
spirit, Eliza Fenn, after Mr. Fenn’s kind and hospitable better- 

half. Mr. Fenn grows altogether a large collection, having 
nearly all the best-known sorts that are in the market, and 

many of these also were looked over, but notes of them may 

well be left until some other time, when I may also embody 
with them mention of the results of my own trials. I must, 

however, not omit to bear witness to the great care and patient 

attention that Mr. Fenn bestows upon the culture of his 

favourite esculent, as also upon the still more difficult duty of 

selection. A high appreciation of beauty in shape and outline 

rules his judgment; and so much did the handsome and almost 

perfect form of many of his new seedlings impress me, that_ 
when the next day, on passing though Reading, I looked in 

upon the show then being held, I became so shocked with a 

sight of many of the big, coarse, ugly Potato monstrosities 

there staged, as to have suffered for some time afterwards from 

Potato nightmare. I exhort people who will show Potatoes, in 

the future to have some regard for the outraged sensibilities of 

Potato critics. 

Years ago, long before Monle’s system of earth closets had 
been unearthed, Mr. Fenn put the system into operation at 
Woodstock. Isaw his modus operandi, and can vouch for its 
simplicity, originality, and effectiveness. This is the source 
from which is obtained the manure that has for some years 
grown the Woodstock Potato, and capital stuffitis. The best 
time for its application is early in the winter, and then it be- 
comes thoroughly incorporated with the soil. It, moreover, 
keeps the soil light and porous, and is altogether exempt from 
most of those objections that apply to other strong manures 
when used for Potato culture. 

Mr. Fenn has three specialities, in each of which he is well 
posted—viz., Potatoes, Bees, and British Wine-making. Of 
the first I have written; of the second, I can only say that his 
hives are of the best design, full of busy bees, and that his 
honey is delicious; and of the third—well, readers should see 
and taste for themselves who can. The fine old rectory-house 
has its entire front enveloped with Grape Vines that are bearing, 
goodness only knows how many bunches; but we saw that on one 
chimney only there must have been at least half a hundred- 
weight of fruit; and then there is a large portion of garden- 
wall also covered with Vines, and from the entire produce I 
suppose will soon be brewed wine enough to fill the large cellars 
under the rectory-house. 

Some day or other, perhaps, the Potatoes, Bees, and Wines 
will make a noise, for Mr. Fenn has a right to look forward for 
the fruits of hislabours. May the kindly geniality of disposition 
that so strongly permeates the character of our Woodstock 
friend always be his! and when once more he shall shoulder 
the fork and go forth to his annual Potato harvest, may I be 
there to see !—Sournron.—(The Gardener.) 


Vine Leaves as Fopper.—The Chemical News quotes from 
Les Mondes, to the effect that Vine leayes and the cuttings of 
young Vine twigs are largely given in France to catile, in a 
fresh state, and are also partly salted for winter forage. Since 
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‘France possesses 2,500,000 hectares of vintage ground, this 
new utilisation of material will furnish food for a great number 
of cattle. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
OcToBER 5TH. 

THs was one of the most crowded meetings ever held at Sonth 
Kensington. There was a fair display in the floral department, a 
large and excellent display in the fruit department, but, after ull, the 
great attraction, there can be no doubt, was the exhibition of Fungi. 
Round these during the afternoon the visitors flocked, and it was only 
with great difficulty that a glance of them could be obtained. The 
value of Fungi as an article of food has never yet, save by a few, been 
fully recognised. They are rich in that most valuable constituent of 
all articles of food—unitrogen, that constituent which least abounds in 
the food of the people, that which is the most nourishing, and that 
which is also in many of its combinations the most poisonous. For 
this reason Fungi, with the exception of the common Mushroom, the 
Truffle, and the Morel, are ever looked upon with distrust, and justly 
so too, for even some of those best acquainted with the family have 
made mistakes which have nearly had serious consequences ; but there 
are many species with well-marked characters—characters which 
eannot readily be mistaken when once known—that might be utilised 
as articles of food by those who seldom taste butcher’s mest—and 
their number is too many—besides being dainty morsels for the rich. 
But, as Mr. Wilson Saunders well remarked, we must educate the eye to 
distinguish that which is wholesome from that which is unwholesome, 
and there is no better means of doing so than exhibitions such as that 
we now record ; and itis only to be regretted that all who came to see, 
from the very fact of their number, could not see so well as it might 
another year be arranged that they should see. The table on which 
the Fungi are arranged might be so placed that it might be inspected 
from both sides, instead of from one only, and it might be stipnlated 
that after the close of the meeting the exhibitors should not a‘ once 
carry off their collections without affording the visitors a chance of 
inspection. 

Prizes of £2 and £1 were offered for the best collection of edible 
Fungi shown in Class 1; and a prize of £5 was offered by W. Wilson 
Saunders, Esq., F.R.S., for the best collection of edible and poisonons 


Fungi arranged separately. There was no exhibition in Class 1, but | 


there were three collections shown in Class2. The Judges decided 
on giving equal first prizes of £3 to Worthington G. Smith, Esq., and 
Mr. English, of Epping. Mr. Smith’s collection contained of edihle 
kinds :—Fistulina hepatica, or the Vegetable Beefsteak, Agaricus 
Prunulus, A. pantherinus, A. rubescens, A. grammopodius, A. procerus, 
A. nebularis, Boletus scaber, B. edulis, and Lactarius deliciosus. 
Poisonous kinds :—A phalloides, A. muscarius, A. melleus, A. squar- 
rosus, A. fascicularis, A. sinuatus, Russula rubra, Lactarius contro- 


versus, L. vellereus, L. torminosus, Boletus luridus, Cantharellus | 
In addition Mr. Smith exhibited a | 


aurantiacus, and a few others. 
number of Fungi not known to be either edible or positively poisonous. 
Mr. English’s collection consisted of edile:—A. melleus, Prunulna, 
campestris, nebularis, personatus, rachodes, Boletus scaber, B. edulis, 
Fistulina hepatica, A. nebularis, Russula alutacea, Hydnum repan- 
dum, Amanita rubescens, Marasmius oreades. Poisonous :—Amanita 
muscarius, Boletus bovinus, Lactarius vellereus, Amanita phalloides, 
torulosus, Amanita pantherinus, Russula rosacea, Pholiota squarrosa, 
Polyporus rufescens, Boletus luridus, Tricholoma nudus, &e. 

The second prize went to G. W. Hoyle, Esq., and Mr. Austin, 
Reading, for about sixty species, many of the specimens of which were 
very fine. Mr. Orchard, gardener at the Priory, Wimbledon, sent a 
beautiful specimen of Hydnum coralloides, found growing on an Ash; 
and Messrs. Cripps, Tunbridge Wells, a fine specimen of Merulins 
lacrymans, the dry-rot Fungus, which will be alluded to hereatter. 
Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son had a fine dish of Agaricus comatus. 


Fruit Commirrre.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
Mr. William Paul, Waltham Cross, again sent examples of his seed- 
ling Grapes, which, however, the Committee failed to appreciate. 
W. Looke, Esq., Cleve House, Seend, Wilts, sent a curious sport 
from the Muscat Citronelle Grape, which is a small white one; some 
of the berries on the bunches were black, some white, and some 
striped black and white. Mr. Bogue, gardener, Gorhambury Park, 
St. Albans, sent a bunch of a seedling black Grape, which was not 
considered of any merit. Mr. C. T. Wells, Southend, Essex, sent 
two large baskets of Muscat Hamburgh and Black Hamburgh Grapes 
grown in his ground yineries. The Grapes were of excellent flavour, 
and were awarded a special certificate. Mr. J. Colborn, gardener to 
J. Blyth, Esq., Woolhampton, sent some fine large examples of Sal- 
way Peaches, which were awarded a special certificate. Mr. Prentice, 
gardener to the Harl of Lichfield, Shugborough Park, Stafford, sent 
beautiful examples of Barrington Peaches, which, however, had but 
little flavour. Mr. Cornford, gardener to H. Streatfield, Esq., Chid- 
dington, Kent, sent excellent examples of Walburton Admirable 
Peaches, which were awarded a special certificate. Fair examples of 
Late Admirable Peaches were likewise shown by W. Dodson, Esq., 
Wildernesse Park, Sevenoaks. 

Mr. Thomson, gardener to Mrs. Dixon, Stanstead Park, sent good 
examples of Black Hamburgh Grapes grown in an orchard house. 


Mr. Foster, Pillington House, Leigh, Essex, sent large fruits of the 
Salway Peach, but quite unripe. Examples of Madresfield Court 
black Grape were sent from the Society’s garden, Chiswick, and 
met with the high approbation of the Committee. A dish of Fig 
Monaco bianco, a green-skinned sort with a deep red flesh, and of 
most excellent flavour, was also sent from Chiswick. 

Messrs. Rivers & Son, The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, exhibited an 
interesting collection of smail Apple trees on the Nonesuch Paradise 
stock, heavily laden with fruit. and of very fine quality; a special 
certificate was awarded. Mr. H. Moore, Bradley Green, Congleton, 
sent examples of some seedling Pears, which were not considered of 
any particular merit. Mr. J. Dennis, gardener, Dresden, near Long- 
ton, Staifordshire, sent a small seedling russet Apple. Mr. J. Wade, 
gardener to W. Napier, Esq.. Ardmore Lodge, Isleworth, sent some 
fine examples of Celliniand Gloria Mundi Apples. Mrs. R. C. Halse, 
Addison Road, Kensington, sent some splendid examples of Blenheim 
Orange and Alfriston Apples, for which a specinl certificate was 
awarded. Mr. Cornford, gardener, Chiddington, Kert, sent a collec- 
tion of six sorts of Apples of high merit, for which a special certificate 
was awarded. Mr. Garland, gardener to Sir T. D. Ackland, Killer- 
ton, Exeter, sent an example of Doyenné du Comice Pear, weighing 
1lb. 40zs. Mr. Beech, gardener to the Marquis of Northampton, 
sent some curious maiformations of Manks Codlin Apple. Mr. Fenn, 
Woodstock, sent a pie, made of his grafted Ribston Pippin Apple, 
which proved rather flat. 

Messrs. Cripps & Sons, nurserymen, Tunbridge Wells, sent a dish of 
Sarpris d’Automne yellow Raspberries. From Mr. Dancer, Chiswick, 
came examples of Sandall'’s Late Plom. Mr. J. Welsh, Holley 
Combe, Liphook, Hants, sent an example of Prince of Wales Melon, 
which proved of fair quality. Mr. Heath, Newton Lodge, Middlewich, 


| Cheshire, also sent a seedling Meloz. 


Mr. Scott, nurseryman, Crewkerne, Somerset, sent a splendid col- 
lection of one hundred and forty sorts of Pears, all very correctly 
named, for which a special certificate was awarded. Mr. Hepper, 
gardener to C. P. Millard, Esq., The Elms, Acton, sent a dish of 
Tomatoes of enormous size, for which a special certificate was awarded. 
Messrs. Carter & Co., High Holborn, sent a very large and fine 
collection of Gourds, Potatoes, Uarrots, Beet, &c., for which a special 
certificate was awarded. 

On this occasion prizes of £3 and £2 were offered by the Rev. G. 
Kemp, for six bunches of Grapes grown in the open air without pro- 
tection. The first prize was awarded to Mr. Hepper, gardener to C. 


| P. Millard, Esq., The Elms, Acton, for fine and well-flavoured ex- 
| amples of the Royal Muscadine. 


To Mr. J. Norris, Francis Court, 
Broadelyst, Devon, was awarded the second prize for good bunches of 
the same variety. This class was exceedingly well represented, many 
of the Grapes shown being well-coloured and possessed of good flavour. 
Amongst the most meritorious may be mentioned large and well- 
coloured examples of Black Hamburgh, sent by Mr. W. Wood, High 
Street, Ewell, Surrey; also large bunches of the same variety from 
Mr. Davis, gardener to P. Gaulway, Esq, Roehampton Park, Surrey. 
Examples of Royal Muscadine came from Mr. Garland, gardener to Sir 
T. D. Acland, Bt., Killerton, Broadclyst, Deyon; from Mr. J. Tranter, 
Upper Assenden, Henley-on-Thames; from Mr. Miller, gardener 
to J. T. Friend, Esq., Northdown, Margate; Mr. R. Lloyd, Brook- 
wood Asylum, Woking; Mr. W. Earley, Digswell, Welwyn; and Mr. 
Gayton, Chesham. Good examples of Bidwell’s Seedling and West's 
St. Peter’s were sent by Mr. W. White, gardener, Crossmead Gardens, 
near Exeter. 

By the Society prizes were offered for a collection of Black Grapes, a 
collection of White Grapes, a single bunch of Black Grapes, and a single 
bunch of White Grapes. For a collection of Black Grapes Mr. Ban- 
nerman, gardener to Lord Bagot, Blithefield, Rugeley, was awarded 
the first prize for fine examples of Black Hamburgh, Lady Downe’s, 
Gros Guillaume, Mrs.Pince, Alicante, Black Prince, Blithefield Seedling, 
and West’s St. Peter’s. Messrs. Lane & Sons, Great Berkhampstead, 
were placed second with very fair examples. For the collection of 
White Grapes Mr. Douglas, gardener, Loxford Hall, Ilford, Essex, 
and Messrs. Lane & Son, were placed equal second, the first prize 
being withheld. 

For the best single bunch of Black Grapes Mr. Mattam, gardener 
to C. Longman, Esq., was first with a splendid example of Black 
Alicante. Mr. Laytham, gardener to Messrs. Bertram & Roberts, 
Rockhills, Sydenham, was placed second for the same variety, a fine 
large bunch. or the best white bunch Mr. C. Turner, Slough, was 
first with a remarkable example of Muscat of Alexandria, perfectly 
ripened ; and Mr. Mattam second with the same variety. 


Froran Cosnmrrer.—Mr. J. Fraser in the chair Mr. William 
Paul sent a remarkably tine collection of Tea Roses, the majority of 
them in 6 to 9-inch pots. These were in beautiful bloom, and this for 
the third time during the present year. Souvenir d’un Ami and 
Madame Willermoz were very fine; and conspicuous among the others 
were Madame de Vatry, Julie Mansais, Madame Maurin, Maréchal 
Niel, Madame Falcot, and Vicomtesse de Cazes. To these reference 
will be made hereafter. A special certificate was given. Mr. W. Paul 
also sent boxes of cut blooms, which were fine for any season, and par- 
ticularly so for the present advanced period of the year. Maréchal 
Niel, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Bougére were very beautiful, and 
Madame Faleot and Madame Pauline Labonté were also noticeable 
as forming richly-coloured masses. A special certificate was awarded, 
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From Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, came a collection in which were 
several fine specimens of Odontoglossum grande, Cattleya Devoniensis, 
C. hybrida, and C. Dominiana lutea ; Rodriguezia secunda with half a 
dozen racemes of its rich rose-coloured flowers ; Rhododendron Lobbii 
with splendid scarlet flowers; Licuala spinosa and Corypha Martiana, 
two handsome Palms Bactris maraja, Calamus ciliaris, a very graceful 
species, and a handsome seedling form of Adiantum capillus-Veneris. 
This was pamed maximum and received a first-class certificate, as 
likewise did Platycerium alcicorne majus, and Corypha Martiana. A 
special certificate was given for the collection. Messrs. Veitch also 
sent a basket of Retinospora obtusa aurea nana with beautiful golden 
foliage. For this a special certificate was awarded. 

Messrs. Backhouse, of York, received a first-class certificate for 
Senecio argenteus with handsomely-cut frosted foliage, and the same 
firm had a second-class certificate for a free-flowering variety of Aster 
longifolius, with bright rosy lilac flowers with a conspicuous yellow eye. 

Mr. George, gardener to Miss Nicholson, Putney Heath, sent seed- 
ling Pelargonium Fred George, a well-marked kind. Mr. Peeke, 
nurseryman, Tunbridge Wells, also sent seedling Nosegay Pelar- | 
goniums, and a seedling crested Pteris. Messrs. Cripps, Tunbridge | 
Wells, exhibited a most beautiful crested form of Pteris serrulata, 
called cristata magnifica, forming elegant tassels, likewise a yellow 
variegated Cupressus Lawsoniana named Intea, and a stand of cut 
blooms of hybrid Clematises, to show their value for late blooming out 
of doors. Among them were several very fine varieties 

From Mr. W. Moore, gardener to C. Leach, Esq., Clapham Park, 
came a splendid group of Nerines, including the brilliant scarlet Nerine 
Fothergilli major and N. corusea major, N. humilis, and several 
obtained by hybridising and by seed. A special certificate was given. 
Mr. C. Turner, of Slough, sent a basket of Tricolor Pelargonium Mrs. 
Headly, with the leaves beautifully coloured. 

Mr. Green, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., Hillfield, Reigate, 
sent a most interesting group of Orchids, among which were the Pa- 
phinia cristata, beantiful but fugitive in its flowers; Zygopetalum ros- 
tratum, with a large white lip veined with lilac at the base; a very 
singular Epidendrum, with pale green transparent flowers; Stenia 
fimbriata ; Epidendram nocturnum, with long tubular yellowish sepals 
and petals, and a white lip; Restrephia antennifera and Trichoceras | 
parviflorus, both with flowers of a singular character, those oi the 
latter bearing a close resemblance toa fly. Spiranthes margaritifera, 
another singular plant, and several others were shown in this collec- 
tion, for which a special certificate was given; and a similar award 
was made for Miltonia Morelliana, with very large flowers measuring | 
5 inches by 3} across. Mr. Green likewise exhibited Gesnera fulgida 
bicolor, with brilliant scarlet fowers, white at the back of the tube and | 
mottled with white in the throat. A special certificate was given to 
Mr. Denning, gardener to Lord Londesborough, Grimston Park, for a 
magnificent specimen of Dendrobium chrysotis, 2 species noticed in our 
report of the last meeting. 

Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son, Wellington Nurseries, sent a col- 
lection of plants including several of those exhibited by the firm at the 
previous meeting, a brilliant group of the Guernsey Lily (Nerine sarni- 
ensis) ; a finegroup of winter-flowering Tree Carnations, the pretty | 
little golden-leaved Thyme ; Tricolor Pelargonium Miss Goring, which 
received a first-class certificate; and Pleroma macrantha floribunda, with | 
splendid violet flowers 3 inches in diameter. For this a special certifi- | 
cate was given, likewise one to the collection. Mr. Perkins, nursery- 
man, Leamington, sent Sedum Fabarium purpureum, which is the 
same as Sedum spectabile purpureum, shown by Messrs. Henderson. 
Wigandia imperialis, a noble plant for subtropical gardening, was also 
exhibited by Messrs. Henderson & Son, and had a first-class certificate. 

Dahlia Monarch, a large and fine dark maroon self from Mr. Raw- 
lings, of Romford, had a first-class certificate, and a like award was 
made to Mr. Parker, Maiden’s Green, Winkfield, for Yellow Standard, | 
primrose yellow. Prince Imperial, buff, with a deeper-coloured centre, 
from Mr. C. J. Perry, had a second-class certificate. Mr. Harris, of 
Orpington, also sent several seedlings. Mr. Rawlings exhibited a 
stand of bouquet Dahlias. 

Mr. Parker, Victoria Nursery, Rugby, exhibited Ivy-leayed Pelar- 
gonium Golden Queen, apparently a very vigorous-growing kind, with 
Jarge leaves edged with yellow, and large flowers, white tinged with 

ink. This received a first-class certificate. 

Messrs. Standish & Co. sent a collection of Retinosporas, among 
which were several variegated forms, the pretty R. ericoides, R. lyco- 
podioides, and others. For this collection a special certificate was given. 


GENERAL Msretinc.—W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair. Several new Fellows having been elected, and the awards of 
the Fruit and Floral Committees announced, the Chairman called on 
the Rey. M. J. Berkeley to comment on the principal subjects ex- 
hibited, and particularly the Fungi. With respect to these he (the 
Chairman), said that such exhibitions were of importance, because 
the eye must be educated to distingnish the good species from the bad ; 
it was of great importance to assure the public that the names given 
were correct, and it was only by the eye being made well acquainted 
with the forms and characters of Fungi, that it could be hoped to turn 
them to the use of the public generally. 

Mr. Berkeley said before noticing the Fungi, he would first make 
some remarks on the plants shown. In the first place he would direct at- 


tention to Dendrobium chrysotis, a specimen of which was exhibited at | 


the previous meeting, but it was evident there was a great difference 
between it and D. fimbriatum, in the flowers being produced on a leafy 
stem, whilst in fimbriatum they were borne on a naked stem; there 
was also a considerable difference in the substance of the flowers. 
Several of the plants shown in Mr. Wilson Saunders’s collection were 
then noticed, especially Trichoceras parviflorus, which, it was said, 
would be an admirable model for an artificial fly, which would prove 
“‘very killing.” Messrs. Standish & Co.’s Retinosporas were then 
referred to as being most valuable Conifers, from their being nearly if 
not quite hardy, and it was mentioned that though in the midland 
counties Cupressus macrocarpa had escaped the severe frosts of past 
years, at Chiswick a fine specimen 30 feet high had succumbed. A new 
wood from Panama, called the Cordoba (?), was then noticed as fine 
for cabinet work, but notwithstanding its high colour, it afforded no 
dye. Some specimens of the Manks Codlin were then shown. These 
came from Mr. Beech, gardener to the Marquis of Northampton, at 
Castle Ashby, and all of them were Siamese twins. 

Coming next to the Fungi, Mr. Berkeley remarked that there was 
a beautiful specimen of Hydnum coralloides, which is extremely rare 
in this country. There was also a fine example of the dry-rot Fungus 
from Messrs. Cripps, of Tunbridge Wells. This was by far too com- 
mon, and he would recommend its being committed to the flames as 
soon as the meeting was over, as there were probably hundreds of 
thousands of spores in the specimen. When the wainscoting was re- 
moved from the old Palace at Kew, there was a specimen of this many 


| feet in diameter, which Sir William Hooker described as presenting @ 


beautiful appearance. A saturated solution of corrosive sublimate was 
a remedy preventing the recurrence of the Fungus for years; but it 
appeared from experience with railway sleepers that those so treated did 
not stand so long as if creosoted. Among the Fungi exhibited there 
were some extremely rare, and some he had never seen before. 
Agaricus melleus was labelled both as edible and poisonous ; though 
it was eaten in Germany, he had little doubt its use was often at- 
tended with fatal consequences. Another species exhibited among 
poisonous Fungi was Boletus luridus; now he had some time ago 


| received a letter from Sir Walter Trevelyan, stating he was in the 


habit of eating this species; at first he (Mr. Berkeley) doubted this, 
but on specimens arriving in good condition he found that they were 
the genuine B. luridus. Other Fungi noticed were Marasmius oreades, 
which was one of the very best; the gills were far apart, pale, not 
brown; A. nebularis; Boletus edulis, known by its mild taste, and 


| the strong network on its stem; A. Orcella, and A. Prunulus (not 


Badham’s). 

It was absolutely necessary that one should have some knowledge 
of Fungi before eating them, but the same applied to everything else ; 
for example, the Water Cress, Horseradish, &e., for each of which 
Brooklime, Aconite, &c., had been mistaken. Mr. Worthington 
Smith had done much by publishing illustrations of edible and poison- 
ous Fungi at 2 moderate price, and which were excellent guides in 
distinguishing the one from the other. 

Mr. Berkeley then referred to Professor Huxley’s address to the 
British Association at Liverpool, particularly in respect to spontaneous 
generation and to the influence of Fungi in disease. With regard to 
the supposed origin of cholera from Fungi, although there could be no 
doubt choleraic matter formed a far more favourable nidus for the 
low forms of life than healthy excretions, yet it was one of those things 
that had still to be proved, and that with great precautions. The 
prevalence of erysipelas in hospitals might not improbably be due to 
the gelatinous globules, similar to those seen on meat in an incipient 
state of putrefaction, being carried up in the atmosphere, and alighting 
on the wounds of the inmates. 

The Chairman having proposed a vote of thenks to Mr. Berkeley, 
which was carried unanimously, called on Mr. William Paul for some 
remarks on the Roses he had shown. 

Mr. William Paul said—The Roses before you are part of a collec- 
tion which is intended to bloom from the present time to Christmas, 
They are all Tea-scented Roses, and this is the third time this year 
that they have been covered with flowers—irst in May, again in July, 
and now in October. ‘The flowers now out are but the beginning of 
the third series; the later buds on the plants will continue to unfold 
for a period of two or three months. The plants before you have been 
kept constantly under glass, although I do not hold this to be an indis- 
pensable condition of success. I haye flowered Tea-scented Roses 
equally well out of doors up to this period, but from October onwards 
it is best to place them under glass, or the frost and probable rain may 
mar the beauty of the flowers, if it do not destroy them. Of all 
Roses the Tea-scented flower the most continuously and abundantly in 
the autumn and winter. The plants now exhibited were keptin a cold 
greenhouse during last winter, the frost barely excluded. They were 
pruned in January; and after the first flowering, which took place in 
May, was over, the flower-spikes were cut off, and the plants were 
rested by withholding water. A new growth shortly followed, pro- 
ducing the second flowering in July. The flower-spikes were again 
cut off, the plants again rested by the agency of drought. ‘The third 
growth took place in August, and the commencement of the third flow- 
ering is now before yon. These flowers are not so large as those pre- 
viously produced, but they are valuable, and will become more so as 
the flowers out of doors grow less and disappear. In their future a 
little heat will be employed occasionally to mitigate the effect of the 
snperabundant moisture of autumn and winter. 
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The'next meeting was announced for November 2nd, on which day 
large-flowered and Pompon Chrysanthemums, berried plants in pots, 
Potatoes, and dessert Pears form the principal subjects to be exhibited. 


THE WILLOW HERB AS A BEDDING PLANT. 


Wirxin the present month we have seen used with ex- 
cellent effect the common Willow Herb, Epilobium hirsutum. 
Asa broad mass forming the centre of a large bed margined 
with a belt of something in contrast with it, it was very strik- 
ing, and at a distance we concluded it was the Variegated Mint ; 
on nearing it, however, and seeing its delicate pink blossoms 
(which, by the way, should not have been allowed to show), we 
recognised the pale form of this old acquaintance. For all the 
purposes for which the Variegated Mint is used this is equally 
valuable, and, we think, rather more effective. We had not 
before seen it used as a bedder, and as some of our readers may, 
too, be unfamiliar with its capabilities in that way, we think it 
well to take this opportunity of making them known.—(Irish 
Farmers’ Gazette.) 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. 


Lissocuinus Krupsit (Mr. Kreb’s Lissochilus). Nat. ord., 
Orchidacex. Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native of Natal. 
Flowers yellow.—(Bot. Mag., t. 5861.) 

Canocnorrus Leicariii1 (Max Leichtlin’s Calochortus). 
Nat. ord., Liliaces. Linn., Hexandria Monogynia.—The genus 
was first brought to the front by David Donglas, one of the 
martyrs of botany, but his discoveries have passed away from 
our borders, but are now reappearing. The present species, 
entirely new, is a native of the Sierra Nevada of California. 
Flowers white, with a purple blotch adjoining the. nectary.— 
(Ibid., t. 5862.) 

LEProsIpHoN PARVIFLORUS var. RosAcEUS (Rosy-flowered Lep- 
tosiphon). Nat. ord., Polemoniacese. Linn., Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia.—‘t A most lovely representative of one of the most 
variable genera of hardy annuals.” The flowers of this variety 
are of various shades of colour, from pale to deep rose red. 
Native of California.—(Zbid., t., 5863.) 

PassIFLORA ARBOREA (Tree Passionflower). Nat. ord., Passi- 
flore. Linn., Pentandria Trigynia.—Native of dense forests in 
the mountain districts of New Grenada, Ecuador, and Vene- 
azuela. Not so beautiful as the commoner species. Flowers 
greenish white.—(Ibid., t. 5864.) 

CuvsiA oporata (Sweet-scented Clusia). Nat. ord., Clusiaces. 
Linn., Polyandria Monogynia.—‘' An inhabitant of the volcano 
of Cheriqui in New Grenada.” Flowers pink.—(Ibid., t. 5865.) 

Barnnerté Macxentt (Mr. McKen’s Bayrleria). Nat. ord., 
Acanthacese. Linn., Diandria Monogynia.—Native of Natal. 
Flowers purple. The district in which this Barleria is found 
appears to be botanically little known, and to abound in novel- 
ties. Amongst others which Mr. McKen has procured are two 
magnificent Heaths, a Phoenix different from P. reclinata, and 
some fine Orchijex.—(Zbid., t. 5866.) 

Lerrosirnon rosrus. — This is the same plant as noticed 
above. ‘‘Ifan exception be made in fayour of the admirable 
Phlox Drummondii, none of the annual Phloxworts are more 
popular, or so well deserve popularity, ag the plants included in 
the genus Leptosiphon. Of dwarf and compact-habit, yielding 
profusely their star-like blossoms of various shades, and of 
the easiest cultivation in almost any soil, it can scarcely be a 
matter of surprise that they have from their earliest introduc- 
tion taken place in the first rank. For twenty years the genus 
was represented in our gardens only by the well-known L. an- 
drosaceus and L. densiflorus, with their white varieties. To 
these were at length added the charming L. luteus and its 
variety aureus, both introduced by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea ; 
and another, though it may be hoped not a final addition, may 
now be chronicled in the Leptosiphon roseus, a most charming 
plant, closely related in habit to the two last named, which it 
equals, if not exceeds, in beauty and in usefulness. 

“This elegant and attractive little annual differs from 
L., aureus almost solely in its colour, which is a most pleasing 
tender rose, a shade by no means easy to represent adequately 
on paper. Like that of its congener, its habit is very dwari, 
rarely exceeding 3 or 4 inches, with similarly palmate foliage, 
the flowers being produced in clusters terminating the stems 
and branches. The elongated corolla-tube, so characteristic of 
the genus, is fully three times longer than the limb, which is 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. In most of the 


specimens the rose-colour is uniform, but in some there is an | 
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detracts from the appearance of the plant. Well-grown, strong 
plants will yield their flowers for several weeks in succession. 
To obtain specimens, however, that will give the maximum 
number of flowers, it is essential with this, as with the other 
species, indeed with all other annuals, to sow thinly, or to 
transplant the seedlings while young to such a distance from 
each other as will afford full space for development. When the 
same care and attontion that are bestowed on bedding plants 
are given to the hardy annuals, then, and then only, will their 
capabilities be discerned.” —(Florist and Pomologist, 3 s., iii,, 217.) 


AMATEUR MARKET GARDENING. 


Ir has now become a fashion for persons with independent 
means to plant fruit trees and to sell their produce ; a few words 
ofinstruction may not be amiss to such who take pleasure in fruit 
culture and yet wish to derive some profit from their gardens. 

Apptes.—These should be grafted on the English Paradise 
stock (the French Paradise stock forms pretty trees for small 
gardens), and cultivated either as bushes or pyramids. They 
should be planted 4 feet apart in rows, and the central space 
between the rows may be cropped with light crops, such as 
Onions, &c., for six, eight, or more years, till the trees meet. 
Their pruning should be of the simplest; from the middle to 
the end of June every young shoot should be shortened to half 
its length, and towards the end of August all the young shoots 
that have put forth since the June pruning should be shortened 
to three leaves. In winter a few autumnal shoots will still be 
found that require pruning, these should all be shortened to 
three or four buds; and if the trees are aged and a little crowded. 
with shoots, they should be thinned with a sharp knife, and 
this will constitute the whole of the pruning for the year. If 
the soil be rich the trees may be planted 6 feet apart, or if 
planted at 4 feet apart, every alternate tree may be removed 
and replanted in fresh soil at the end of ten or twelve years. 
In all cages the soil should be solid—i.e., not dug, and if the 
trees bear too profusely so as to exhaust themselves, some de- 
composed manure, about five bushels to 25 square yards, should 
be spread on the surface in winter and left there. I have com- 
menced with Apples because they are the fruit of the people, 
almost a necessary of life. 

Currnies.—Those of the Duke and Morello tribe may be 
planted as bushes and pyramids, 4 feet apart, with advantage if 
grafted on the Mahaleb stock. The Heart and Bigarreau Cherries, 
unless double-grafted, do not do wellas pyramids in gardens. 

Prars.—These should be grafted or budded on the Quince 
stock, otherwise their growth is by far too vigorous; they may 
be planted as bushes, and nothing in fruit culture is more 
beautiful than a Pear tree the size of a Gooseberry bush full of 
large fruit ; 4 feet apart for bushes, and 6 feet apart for pyra- 
mids will be perfect culture. 

Puoums.—Next to the Apple the Plum is the most valuable 
domestic fruit, for it may be preserved all the winter without 
sugar or any expense, till Plums are again ready. The trees — 
may be planted 6 feet apart, and if, as is the case with some 
soils, they make a vigorous growth without bearing fruit, the 
trees should be taken up early in November and replanted in 
the same plece. If large trees are required, pyramidal Plums 
may be thinned out so as to stand 12 feet apart; their produce 
here by this course is something to wonder at; my trees are 
twenty years old. Pruning in all these cases must be that re- 
commended for Apples. 

In these short and rough notes, I have given, I trust, enough 
to guide those who wish to make their fruit gardens profitable. 
The taste for good fruit is every year increasing, and it seems 
as if there would always be a profitable sale for healthy fruit. 
I have only to note that, in the first week of this month 
(August, 1870), from 1000 to 2000 bushels of my Harly Prolific 
Plums could have been sold in Covent Garden at a remunerative 
price; we had not a full crop, but the few hundreds of baskets 
sent up made me wish for more. Those who would like to 
know a fruit salesman, may apply to Mr. John Black, Covent 
Garden Market. 

A few words as to market-garden planting will, I think, do 
good, and I give them as axioms:—Do not plant many varieties 
but find out by trial—i.c., planting several sorts, one tree of 
each sort, and closely observe them, and if you find one or two 
or three sorts more prolific than others, plant from fifty to five 
hundred of such a sort. About thirty years since I found that 
one tree of Louise Bonne Pear bore a crop when some hundreds 
of sorts failed. Our plantation of this sort on Quince stocks, 


approach to a stripe, or flake, which, however, in no degree | for fruit for market, is now 5000 trees. And again, my Early 
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Rivers or Early Prolific Plum is so popular, that our plantation 
of bearing pyramids is now nearly 5000. Of new Pears for 
market, Madame Treyve is a great bearer, and most’ excellent 
Pear; Beurré de l’Assomption is large and good; Beurré 
Bechelier, Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré d’Amanlis, and Doyenné 
du Comice are good market Pears. Of Plums, Prince Engel- 
bert, Belgian Purple, Reine Claude de Bavay, Angelina Burdett, 
Early Orleans, and Belle de Septembre may be planted as pyra- 
mids 6 feet apart with great advantage. I ought to mention 
here, that my plantation of Apple trees 3 feet apart is now ten 
years old and in full bearing, as are my Louise Bonne Pears, 
five years old, also 3 feet apart.—(Extracted from Messrs. Rivers 
and Son’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 1870.) 


GROUND ,VINERIES. 

TuE ground-vinery system is so full of interest in itself, and 
cfiers such important advantages to those who garden on a 
small scale—i c., to the many, that I fancy you will be glad to 
give publicity to the following statement. 

There are two plans of ground vineries now proposed for 
acceptance. One is the plan introduced to the public by Mr. 
Rivers in his ‘‘ Miniature Fruit Garden” some years ago, in 
which he recommends a framework of wood or iron in the 
form of a ridge, and glezed with glass. This is placed on 
bricks,iand the Vine is trained under it on a floor of slate. 
The other is Mr. Rendle’s plan, which for the frame of wood 
substitutes his patent bricks. These are built up according to 
the method shown in his published engravings and directions, 
moveable squares of glass are employed to cover-in the enclosed 
space, and the Vine is trained within, as in the former case. 

Ihaye employed the plan recommended by Mr. Rivers for 
growing Grapes for two or three years with very fair success ; 
but having occasion to lengthen my vinery, and \not being able 
to procure avy more of the iron frames for glazing which I had 
hitherto used, I sent for some of Mr. Rendle’s bricks. I have 
two Vines growing side by side, and leaving one under glazed 
iron-ridge frames, I constructed over the other Vine Mr. 
Rendle’s ground vinery of bricks and glass. 

Daring the past summer I have been able to test the merits 
of the two plans, and in the interests of amateur gardening I 
proceed to tell you the results ofthe trial. I found Mr. Rendle’s 
plan in every wav superior to that proposed by Mr. Rivers. 
There was, first of all, an earlier development of the leaf and 
flower in Rendle’s yinery, and a greater uniformity of tempe- 
rature. As the season advanced the texture of the leaf, and 
its colour go much superior to that of the other Vine, have been 
a constant object of remark by myself and all who have seen 
the Vines, and, as a consequence, the Grapes are Jarger, they 
have ripened earlier, and have a colour, bloom, and finish 
which I fancy it would be difficult tosnrpass by any other mode 
of cultivation. The Vines are Black Hamburgh, and the Vine 
which has done so weil in the Rendle vinery did not, when the 
two Vines were grown under the glass ridge, ripen its fruit so 
soon as the other. 

I think, therefore, we have here a very good test of the 
respective merits of the two plans. I have called these 
methods of cultivation (between which I have drawn a com- 
parison) by the names of Rivers and Kendle, not because there 
is any controversy between the two individuals ag to the utility 
of their respective plans, but simply for distinction’s sake. I 
know that Mr. Rivers thinks highly of Mr. Rendle’s plant- 
protector system, and uses it.—W. Bb. Cararn, Draycot Vicar- 
age, Weston-super-Mare. 

[Mr. Caparn sent us two bunches of Black Hamburgh 
Grapes; the berries on that Jabelled ‘‘ Rendle” were larger, 
better coloured, and sweeter than the berries of that labelled 
“ Rivers.” —Ips. ] 


POMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 


Ecxuanpd Varn AppLreE.—Who ean tell us the origin or the 
history of this Apple? During a short tour amongst the gar- 
dens of Ireland lately, the Apple which above all others at- 
tracted our attention, and which there seemed the most general 
favourite, was that called Eckland Vale. Its great size, its 
clear, handsome appearance, and its great productiveness on 
young trees and on old trees in almost every garden we visited, 
were very marked. The name was newto us; the Apple, how- 
ever, had a somewhat familiar look, as if we had known it 
befcre under another name, yet never have we seen it. or one 


like it, so beautiful and fine as we found it at Mount Merrion, © 
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near Dublin. Specimens before us now, which we picked at 
random from a small tree in the gardens there, are very large, 
upwards of 4 inches in diameter, rather flattened, or what we 
would call of the Pippin shape, slightly angular. The eye is 
large, pretty deeply sunk. Stalk deeply sunk also, about half 
an inch in length, the end just level with the base of the fruit. 
Colour pale greenish yellow, slightly flushed with crimson on 
the exposed side, and having a few small ferruginous specks 
over the surface, with a slight patch of russet near the stalk. 
The flesh is whitish, rather soft and light, not evidently in- 
tended to keep long, briskly acid in flavour, and delicate in 
texture. This is an Apple which, when cooked, will dissolve 
very rapidly and completely, thus fixing its place as a very ex- 
cellent early autumn sauce Apple. 
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Brockworth Park Pear. 


In the colouring of the fruit and some of its features it is 
very similar to the Wormsley Pippin and Stirling Castle. It 
differs from the Wormsley Pippin in having acid instead of 
sweet flesh, and in the stalk, &c.; and from the Stirling 
Castle it is likewise distinct. Some of the paler specimens 
resemble Small’s Admirable, but it is not that. It was sent 
out, we are informed, from one nursery in this country a 
few years ago as Prizstaker, but that was merely a name 
adopted for trade purposes. In the gardens around Dublin 
it was said to be a Scotch Apple. At Belfast we were told it 
was an Irish seedling raised in that neighbourhood. Will 
some one Clear up the mystery? Here is an Apple quite un- 
known in the London markets, but which would fetch the 
highest price in its season, and by its exceeding productiveness 
would well repay the grower. 

Brockworth Park Pzar.—In September we are already so 
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well supplied with good and useful Pears, that new varieties 
seem scarcely to be required. It would appear, however, that 
good as our supply may be, and satisfied as we have been, 
there is yet room for improvement—yet room for another good 
Pear, Brockworth Park. 

This is an English seedling, and far in advance of nineteen- 
twentieths of the continental trash which is year by year 
forced upon us. It is, indeed, a first-class Pear, and the 
standard is now placed high. It has been awarded a first-class 
certificate by the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. At the first glance it greatly resembles a pale Louise 
Bonne of Jersey. The fruit is large, pyriform, rather bulged 
in the centre. Skin smooth, pale yellow, slightly flushed and 
streaked with crimson on the exposed side. Eye small, close, 
segments of the calyx pointed, set in a shallow basin, the end 
of the fruit being frequently blunt. Stalk about an inch long, 
stoutish, obliquely inserted without any depression. Flesh 
white, delicate, buttery and melting, very juicy, rich, and 
vinous, exceedingly pleasant to eat, greatly resembling in tex- 
ture the well-known Marie Louise. This we welcome as a 
valuable addition, and congratulate the raiser on his success. 
We believe it will be sent out by Messrs. J. C. Wheeler & Son, 
of Gloucester. 


THE DODDERS. 


Last week the Dodder plant was found growing luxuriantly 
on the Hop, in this parish (Lamberhurst). It appeared to me 
to be the same variety that attacks the Clover. I am not 
aware that the Dodder has been found before as a parasite on 
the Hop, and there has been no Clover near the field in question 
for some years.—W. C. Moruanp. 


[We have received another query relative to the Dodder, our 
correspondent asking, ‘‘ Is there more than one kind of Dodder, 
or is the Dodder which I have had on my Parsnip crop here 
(Jersey), the same Dodder that attacks the Clover?” So far 
from there being only one, there are at least fifty known species 
of, Dodder, Cuscuta of botanists, and all of them have been well 
described as ‘‘plants like fine, closely-entwined, wet catgut.” 
The following is one of the more recently discovered :— 

Cuscuta Californica, raised from seeds received from Mr. 
Hartweg, and said to be collected in fields near Sonoma, in 
California. This little parasite clings by its delicatg thready 
stems to any branch or leaf within its reach. Its minute 
flowers are at first in close heads, but as it grows older they 
separate, and eventually form short loose racemes ; their colour 
is white, and their smell very agreeable. Although Professor 
Choisy regards it as a true Dodder, it probably ought to con- 


stitute a new genus; for it has but one style, the peculiar 
scales within the corolla of the genuine Cuscutas are deficient, 
and the upper part of the flowerstalk is fleshy and transparent. 
In the accompanying cut—l, represents a flower magnified; 2,a 
eorolla laid open; 3, a pistil; and 4,a cross section of the ovary. 

The seeds should be sown along with those of some soft- 


stemmed annual in pots ; and when strong enough, and before 
it destroys the annual plant which it first grew upon, some 
softwooded shrub, such as Lotus Jacobeea, or Pelargonium, 
should be brought within its reach; it will soon adhere and 
grow freely upen it. 

It is a free-blooming little parasite, more curious than 
ornamental. 

The Dodder we have known on the Jersey Parsnips is the 
Cuscuta epithymum, or Lesser Dodder, and most frequents 
Furze and Heaths, but less frequently fixes on Thyme and 
some other plants. Cuscuta europa is a much larger and more 
robust plant, having stout red stems, attacking especially the 
Flax crop, but it rarely occurs in England. Both species have 
been observed growing on Hop plants; and, in fact, if the seed 
of a Dodder be sown near any softwooded plants it will attach 
to them, and the juices of the Dodder partake in some degree 
of the qualities of the plants on which it is parasitical. The 
common name is thus explained in our ‘‘ Wild Flowers of 
Great Britain :’— 

‘‘Dodder, the most common name in England, is derived 
from the Datch and German name for the plant, Dodern or 
Todern. Dodd signifying a bunch; and dot, a tangled thread. 
Its ancient British name, Cwlm y cedd, tangle upon wood, and 
the French name Goute de Lin, a bit of flax, all refer to the 
form of the plant, which old Turner well describes as ‘lyke a 
red harpe stryng, and it wyndeth about herbes, folding much 
about them.’ It is so destructive to the plants upon the saps 
of which it lives, that it has received the local names of Deyil’s- 
guts and Hell-weed.’’] 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ler all Asparagus be cut down as soon as decaying, and the 
surface of the beds dragged off into the alleys with a rough 
rake or fork. The beds may have a slight salting at once, and 
decayed manure may be wheeled on them and spread as soon 
as an opportunity occurs. Pot and prick out sufficient Cauli- 


jlower plants immediately. A considerable quantity of Endive 


should be tied forthwith, in order to avoid any check to the 
heart through early frosts. All spare frames and pits should 
be taken advantage of. lf they covered Melons or Cucumbers 
the haulm may be removed, and the strong Endive, half 
blanched, may be planted with good balls of earth as thickly 
as they can stand by each other. Do not, however, water them ; 
if the soil is dry, so much the better. Make provision for pro- 
tecting in frosty nights Kidney Beans in full bearing; their 
season may sometimes be prolonged for some weeks by avert- 
ing a single night’s frost. Continue to secure plenty of the 
August-sown Lettuces; an old frame or pit should be filled 
with the latest sowing. They may be pricked out as thickly 
as they can stand by each other, choosing small and compact 
plants. Let autumn Lettuce be tied up to blanch as soon as 
ready. Go over the Sorrel, and cut down all overgrown plants, 
to provide young leaves for winter supply. 


FRUIT GARDEN. : 
The general impression among practical men is that autumn 
planting is superior to spring planting, and as an advocate of 
the former I would advise those who intend making new or- 
chards, removing large fruit trees, or replacing decayed young 
ones, to commence preparatory operations immediately. In 
the first place secure fresh, sound loam, and if it can be ob- 
tained with some rough turf in it, so much the better; if not, 
it will do to mix rough stable litter, straw, or any other coarse 
material with the loam when filling it into the holes. The loam 
being provided, and thrown into a high and sharp ridge in 
order to throw off the rains, the next proceeding is to thoroughly 
drain the site intended for planting; without this all subse- 
quent operations will only end in disappointment. Stations 
may then be formed by making a bottom of broken stone 
rubble, broken bricks, or other hard materials, placing a coating 
of cinders on this hard surface to prevent the soil from enter- 
ing the porous materials beneath. As to depth, great modera- 
tion is advisable if the kinds are in any way tender and designed 
for the dwarfing system. For such, 18 inches in depth of soil 
will be sufficient, and if the ground is of a moist character, 
one-third of the bulk of soil should rise above the ordinary 
ground level; indeed, in all cases it is well to raise it consider- 
ably. A trench should be thrown out without delay round very 
large trees intended for removal. This will at once check late 
growth, and induce a disposition to produce fibres. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Trim and dress frequently during the decline of the season. 
Look well after choice seeds. Dahlias should be earthed-up 
round the stems to preserve the crown of the root should any 
frost suddenly come. In consequence of the fine autumn a 
good quantity of seed will be gathered ; choose a fine day, and 
eut that which is ripe: it may be gradually dried. Auriculas 
will require more attention now. Raise the frames on bricks, 
keep the lights off as much as possible, but always draw them 
over the plants in heavy or continuous rain. Plant offsets of 
Tulips as quickly as possible, and make preparations for plant- 
ing the best beds towards the latter part of the month. All 
soft or diseased bulbs had better be planted forthwith. I fear 
many fine seedlings have been seriously thrown back, and in 
some instances wholly lost, by last season’s blight, frost, and 
mildew. If the beds of Pansies for next year’s blooming are 
not already made, lose no time in putting the plants out, that 
they may be established before frost comes. Take off all rooted 
layers of Carnations and Picotees, pot them in half-pint or pint 
pots, and place them in a frame for ten days. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Much has to be done in these and the other plant houses for 
the next fortnight. All pots should be washed clean and all 
insects extirpated. Should any planis prove so foul that some 
time must elapse before they can be thoroughly cleaned, they 
had better be removed to the plant hospital or some of the other 
houses where they will be out of sight and can do no mischief. 
Everything must now be made thoroughly clean, if success is 
to be obtained through the dull winter months. . Above all 
things let the glass, both roof and sides, be washed; those who 
are unfortunately scant of labour cannot accomplish this, but 
the difference in point of success between a dirty roof and a 
clean one will be found enormous, all other matters being 
equal. Let everything liable to sufier from frost be housed 
immediately. A single night’s frost will render nugatory the 
labour of many months. The tall Cacti should by this time 
have completed their growth; it is good plan to remove the 
terminal point from such as are still growing, and to diminish 
the supply of water ; indeed, they will need very little, if any, 
between the end of October and January. Let them have 
abundance of light, which is of paramount importance in secur- 
ing good bloom. Whatever watering may be necessary should 
be done early in the day, so as to allow of getting the super- 
fluous moisture dried-up before night, for there is much more 
danger from damp among plants in flower at this season than 
from frost. Preserve a rather low temperature; and on cold, 
dull, cloudy days it will be advisable to use a litile fire heat 
with air, so as to secure a moderately dry state of the atmo- 
sphere before night. Use fire heat very sparingly, Lowever, 
and only when it may be necessary to prevent injury from damp, 
or to keep the temperature from falling below 40°. Where 
plants have been brought from warmer houses it will hardly be 
safe to allow the night temperature to average below 45°, but 
in houses containing a mixed collection of plants there is move 
danger to be apprehended from a high night temperature than 
from keeping it somewhat lower than may be suitable for some 
of the inmates, 

STOVE. 

The temperature of this house must, of course, decline with 
the decline of the year; as light is restricted, so, too, must be 
the heat. Continue to remove to a cooler house with less 
atmospheric moisture all Orchids which have thoroughly 
ripened their growths, The Cattleyas, when yooting freely, will 
continue to sprout buds from the base of the pseudo-bulbs if 
kept in constant excitement; this, although it increases the 
volume of the plant, robs the blossom. The Aérides, Dendro- 
biums, &¢., will continue to enjoy a tolerable amount of both 
heat and moisture. In the growing or warmest house let 80° 
by day and 70° by night be the maximum for a week or two; 
for the other at rest, 65° by day and 60° by night will be 
sufficient. 

FORCING PIT. 

Frost may shortly be expected, and the pleasure ground and 
flower garden will then be stripped of its gay colours; how 
to preserve and encourage in-doors a constant succession of 
flowers during the dull winter months becomes, therefore, an 

. important consideration at this period. Part of this business 
may be accomplished by retarding autumn flowers, and part 
by genuine forcing. Success in the latter, it is well known, 
depends in no small degree on elegibility of the plants selected, 
as well as on the condition of the stock at the end of autumn. 
All plants intended for this purpose should have undergone a 


preparatory course for weeks, nay for months, previous. An 
equally important concern is to provide a proper house or pit. 
In such a place three or four principles are of the greatest im- 
portance, and must be duly secured—viz., a sufficiency of at- 
mospheric heat, a steady and permanent bottom heat of, as 
near as possible, 75°, plenty of atmospheric moisture at com- 
mand, and abundance of light; in addition, a night covering 
would be a great acquisition. Those who cannot command 
such a perfect structure may resort to a pit heated by ferment- 
ing materials, the best and most enduring of which are tree 
leaves, more especially those of the Oak. Two-thirds of these, 
fresh from the trees, mixed with one-third of last year’s stock 
in a half-perished state, and trodden firmly to the depth of 
4 feet or more, will make a gradual and enduring warmth. A 
coating of tan may be placed over it for plunging. Some 
structure of this kind should be prepared as soon as fresh 
leaves can be obtained.—W. Kuanz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


ANOTHER sunny week, but trying to most things not fully 
established. All the water we saved from the rains has been 
used-up for nearly a week, and but for the cooler, longer, and 
dewy nights we should be feeling very much the want of water. 
Partly owing to the heat and the dryness, we have been visited 
with clouds of flics. On the afternoon of the 28th ult. the 
air was filled with them. We could scarcely move without 
being covered, and eyes, mouth, and nostrils getting their share. 
On some places they formed large clusters like bees. The flies 
were about half the size of the common house fly, and brownish 
in colour. They have been more scanty since, though there 
were plenty of guats and ephemeral flies that enjoyed their 
short existence in the sunbeams. It appeared, too, that in 
the afternoon numbers of the small greenish fly that have 
plastered the leaves of Turnips and Cabbages, rose.on the wing 
for short periods. Altogether one might have supposed we 
were going to be visited with one of the plagues of Kgypt. 
Every day we are reminded how dependant we are, and how 
even the most minute organisms and the smallest insects may 
render nugatory all our efforts. How soon the red spider and 
the green fly would, if left to themselves, leave little but a wreck 
in our vineries and Cucumber houses! This season good fields 
of Turnips have here been the exception, not the rule; and 
even some of the best of these fields, after passing through the 
ordeal of possible attacks from the Turnip beetle and growing 
rapidly, considering the dry season, are now next to destroyed 
by whole clouds of a small greenish fly plastering the leaves. 
Caterpillars and a similar fly are causing sad hayoc in the 
gardens in the neighbourhood, attacking everything of the 
Cabbage tribe an@ leaving little but wrecks behind. A cottager 
told us lately that they had much reason to be grateful for the 
fine crops of early Potatoes, as they would be very expensive to 
purchase soon, owing to the devastations of the fly among the 
Greens of all sorts that would have helped in winter. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cabbages.—As already stated, we have scarcely suffered at 
all from caterpillars. Scotch Kale, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Cauliflowers scarcely present a hole as marking where 
they had been present. All these, too, have escaped this little 
fly, though here and there patches are to be found. It has 
been worst on the young Cabbages just planted out and be- 
ginning to grow. The little point of growth in the heart and 
the smaller leaves round it would be covered with the flies, and 
these, if left to themselves, would soon suck out all the juices, 
and if the plant lived at all, it would either grow without a 
heart, or send up from the base two or three heads instead of 
one, and thus retard the time of cutting for use. By dusting, 
squeezing, and syringing with clear soot and lime water, we 
thought we had got rid of the intruders, but we find that others 
have come and taken their place. This week, too, many of the 
stumps of the Cabbages that were planted in the autumn of 
1869, and which were looking so well, are becoming covered 
with these insects, and if let alone and no heavy rains come, 
they will soon be in as bad a plight as some of our best Turnip 
fields. We find that sewage water, if clear and not too strong, 
not only kills them but prevents them from coming. Even on 
young Cabbages it is quite as effectual as clear soot water. 
Fine soot is very good as a slight sprinkling. Neither that, 
however, nor the sewage water over the top or leaves would 
do where the vegetable was to be used soon arterwards. 

It is always well to be learning even in little things, for, like 
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little insects, they may become of great importance. We have 
had no occasion to net from birds, game, mice, or rats seeds 
committed to the ground, since we dusted them with red lead. 
The most singular fact is, that hardly ever is a hole made to 
find out what like the seeds are. The instinct of the intruders 
seems to say to them, It would be dangerous even to hole the 
soil. So in the present case, could we do it without being 
uncomfortable to ourselves, we have a strong growing conviction 
that strong unpleasant scents would greatly deter our insect 
enemies from visiting us in their various transformations. It 
is often possible to secure a scent that would be distasteful to 
them and yet be encouraging to vegetation, such as placing 
Strong soot water or other ammoniacal water in the evaporating 
pans of hothouses. The fumes of sulphur are as distasteful to 
many insecis as they are to man, and if not presented too hot 
will do little injury to plants. We shall use the garden engine 
with not the most pleasant waters on our old Cabbage quarters, 
as we have enough to keep us going elsewhere uutil a cleansing 
rain shall come. 

Potatoes should now be mostly out of the ground; and, espe- 
cially where they are, owing to the dryness, taking a second 
growth at the roots, and are sending out fresh tubers from the 
old ones. The other day we saw young Potatoes as big as 
walnuts, some even as large as eggs, coming from: the regular 
tubers, and these even not over-ripe. In all such cases the 
young tubers are waxy and watery, and the older ones are 
rendered hard and often stringy. It is best to take them up 
whenever this tendency manifests itself, as there can be no 
question the crop is otherwise greatly deteriorated in quality. 
In a few limited cases such an unfortunate occurrence may be 
turned to a beneficial result. For instance, we had lately sent 
to us a Potato plant of a late white kidney variety with seven 
or eight nice-sized tubers attached to it, and from each tuber 
there had come from one to three tubers from tho size of 
marbles to that of walnuts. 
40 feet in length in this condition. As young Potatoes always 
brought a good price, especially after February, we advised to 
let them alone, merely giving them an earthing-up, removing 


the haulm as soon as it decayed, and covering the rows over with | 


litter to exclude frost, and to dig out in spring for the new 
Potatoes. For private use such tubers, as new waxy Potatoes, 
could come in before Christmas, but old gardeners know that 
it is of little use to tempt with such things as early Potatoes 
until after the new year, or even till after parliament has met. 
Of course such Potatoes might not be so good as those grown 
during most of the winter in pits and frames, but having tried 
the plan several times they are very passable, and we should 
think much better than the old Potatoes which, it is said, are 
sometimes brushed and scrubbed to get the skin off, to look as 
if they were new and early. Our Potatoes have long been up; 
but if we had a few rows similar to those alluded to, we would 
have been tempted to let them remain in the ground until after 
the new year. Ina similar case long ago we lifted the Potatoes 
in November, and put all the new growths in dry sand, and 
thus kept them until needed, but we did not think they were 
So good and sweet as those left as above on the plants during 
the winter. We thought them quite as good as the produce of 
Potatoes kept back and planted in the month of July. Of 
course it is only in a peculiar season that the tubers of the 
Potato put thus out the second growth of young tubers. Where 
the quality of the crop is considered the second growth should 
be avoided by lifting the crop earlier. There are still good 
breadths of Potatoes in the ground, and, less or more, these are 
attended with this second growth. 

Seo last week’s notes as to pricking-out Lettuces, Cauli- 
flower, &¢., and transplanting Lettuces half grown to where 
protection could be given to them. Sowed the last piece of 
Radishes in an earth pit, so that alittle protection can be given 
them if necessary by the end of the month. Forked in » dress- 
ing of lime in the ground intended for Cauliflower glasses, so 
as by frequent forkings to get all slimy enemies away. Earthed- 
up at once part of a Celery bed, it having been tied some time, 
and after watering with sewage, put a couple of inches or so of 
earth on some other beds to prevent the moisture escaping, 
except through the leaves, which it has done very rapidly of 
late. Before earthing-up, and as ashes at present are Scarce, 
we strewed powdered lime over the bed, and threw it against 
the stems of the plants below the leaves, whilst these stems 
were damp with dew. This, as well as a little dusting of soot, 
will keep worms and slugs from rising and disfiguring the foot- 
stalks of the leaves. We have seen no grub in the Celery leaves 
this season, and wo attribute that chiefly to the fact that the 
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j little water we could give was from the house sewage, and to a 


slight sprinkling of soot over the foliage, which we think helped 
to deter the fly from depositing its eggs. Where the grub 
mines between the two skins of the leaf, and makes it alike a 
comfortable home and a rich dining place, there is no means 
of touching it there, and the only remedy is to crush and kill, 
or pick off the infested leaves and burn them. The Celery tied 
some weeks ago is now pretty well blanched at the centre. The 
tying also induces the centre to rise. As lately stated, much 
of our Celery has not been long planted, as we could not have 
watered it, but the plants were large, and with large balls, so 
that even for a day they scarcely felt the moving, and will come 
in before the earliest ones are used up. Thanks to shading, &c., 
though we could scarcely give any water, we do not notice a 
trace of a bolted head. 
FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Strawberries in pots for forcing we moved, so as to give more 
room to the large foliage, and thus help the ripening of the 
buds. Owing to the dryness we could not obtain early runners, 
but now the most of the plants are quite large enough to our 
taste. In moving, every vestige of a weed and runner was re- 
moved. No autumn could be more favourable for such plants, 
the bright sun beaming on them, and not a shower for more 
than a fortnight. By this time we have often had to turn the 
pots on their sides to prevent their being incessantly deluged. 
When such rains come in October, or the end of September, it 
would be well for the plants if we could take them under 
glass, so as to have an abundance of Jight and plenty of air. 
Few of us, however, are able to give them such good quarters. 
We have no doubt that many fine plants are injured by their 
being constantly wet, or when the pots are laid on their sides 
and are then struck with a sudden sharp frost, which affects 
the plants more than when the pot stood upright, as then the 
leaves would so far be a protection. We are quite convinced 
that many a plant that goes blind in the forcing house would 
have fruited but for the bad treatment it had in the autumn 
and early winter months. A plant exposed in a pit has a hard 
time amid changes of weather, temperature, &c., as compared 
with a similar plant growing in the open ground. It is difficult 
to know at times, with limited means, what to do with them. 
In the beginning of last winter we packed a great many pots 
with dry leaves in an earth pit covered with old sashes, leaving 
the tops of the plants exposed, and no place could have suited 
better, but the grass mice and rats were attracted by the mere 
protection, and, in spite of every scheme we could think of, 
they cleared out the buds of some hundreds of our best plants, 
whilst we do not think they ate a single bud of the plants 
growing in the ground out of doors. ; 

Partly taught by the above circumstance, and partly owing to 
the wish not to have so many pots filled with Strawberry plants, 
thus saving the attention and labour requisite, we generally 
about this time turn oat a good number of young plants 
into a piece of ground which has been well exposed to the air 
and enriched on the surface, planting them 6 or 7 inches apart, 
and raising them if we should want them in spring. Good 
runners planted out in September do very well for this pur- 
pose, but they do rather better, and are more easily managed, 
if before this planting-out they have made a litile ball of roots 
in a small 60-sized pot. When planted out the fresh roots 
keep closer together, and the plants lift better for frames, pits, 
and for potting in spring. These do very well for the last 
crops in-doors when taken up about the end of March or the 
beginning of April. For all early work it is necessary that the 
pots should be crammed with fine healthy roots in September ; 
in other words, that the plants be fully established in the pots 
before resting in the beginning of winter. 

Proceeded with gathering Apples and Pears, and on the whole 
find them individually larger than we expected they would be. 
They swelled very much after the showers came, and now the 
bright sun is giving them a good colour. It is such a loss when 
good fruit drops ; it seldom keeps any time, and always shows 
the blemish when cut or peeled. It is well to keep all fallen 
fruit by itself for earlier use. Such a plan would lessen the 
labour in a fruit room, where only the best fruit is placed. It 
is of little use storing up inferior fruit, which will have again 
to be shortly removed as useless. A few Pears on bushes are a 
little spotted this season, and housing what would not do even 
for stewing is of little use. Talking Of stewing, a friend of ours 
mentioned the other day that the fine old stewing Pears seemed 
to be quite at a discount, which may be owing to the fact that 
our very best Pears when used when hard, before they begin to 
be the least mellow, turn out also the best when stewed. 
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Pine Apples grown by fermenting material should now have 
the linings well banked up, so that plenty of air may be given 
without lowering the temperature. Where fire heat is used 
there will be less difficulty. Those swelling will require a moist 
high temperature and mors air as they approach ripening. 
Those intended for fruiting in spring should slightly rest, from 
having less water. 

Late Melons must have a good temperature to swell them off, 
and ifin frames will need the linings to be turned and banked up 
to the top of the frame. The same will apply to Cucumbers. 
Our first spring Cucumbers in a pit still keep on so well that 
we decline taking them out as yet, and, therefore, have turned 
out strong plants in a pit to give a late supply, and we will 
grow on in pots others to be turned out as large plants a month 
or six weeks hence, when the first alluded to are bearing. 
Winter Cucumbers, allowed to bear freely before Christmas, do 
not often bear freely afterwards. 

Late Vines with the roots in borders out of doors will be 
the better of plenty of sun, butif heavy rains come they will do 
better if protected. Sashes raised above the ground would be 
best, waterproof cloth or shutters would be the next best. A 
makeshift may be made with rough covering, or roughly thatch- 
ing with dry litter. See what was lately said about early-autumn 
planting. Vines, if the roots are protected from frost and wet, 
need be no exception to other deciduous plants. Harly Peach 
houses may now be stripped of the leaves as soon as they rien. 
If there is any spider or'scalo, it is advisable to syringe them well 
with soft-soap water, and clear soot and sulphur water. When 
clearing it is well to scrape off the surface soil, and to water 
through a rose with water near the boiling point, if the nearest 
roots are from 2 to 4 inches from the surface. The water will 
be cooled before reaching the roots, whilst any insects or eggs 
near the surface will be destroyed. Before colouring walls it 
is well to wash or syrings them and all woodwork freely with 
the hottest water. Every chink and cranny is apt to be a 
depository for insects and their eggs, and a little care in the 
way of prevention will always be better than getting rid of 
them when the crops are growing. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The flower garden is still fine. Verbena beds are again, after 
recovering since the rains, feeling once more this sunny fort- 
night. Where water is as scarce as with us we would not 
advise planting many Verbenas. Ours were very good and 
most useful for cut flowers before the drought came, and then 
no mulching, &c., could keep them vigorous. A good watering 
once or twice a-week would have preserved them in health and 
bloom, but that we could not give them. All the varieties of 
Geraniums stood the weather well. We have had better beds 
during the season, but perhaps the best we have now after the 
second drought are two companion beds of Punch, which are 
one mass of brilliancy, and could scarcely have been excelled in 
the middle of August. Rubens, a favourite pink of ours for 
autumn, is good still, but some of the petals are bleached a little 
by the slight frosty mornings; as yet, however, we have 
suffered little. Hyen Calceolarias, passable in June, have rich 
masses of colour. To keep the beds somewhat in character 
we have cleared off the leaves of deciduous trees which had 
fallen, so far marring the effects of the flowers and rich 
green Jawns, though in a few places feeling the effects of this 
bright weather. We shall not yet think of moving anything 
from the beds. We are still busy propagating, giving the 
cuttings a little heat. The first-put-in are hardening-off, and 
the intermediate ones have had the shading removed. We 
would give little shade to flower-garden cuttings if we had 
clean water to give more frequent dustings overhead from the 
syringe. From reasons previously detailed, taking small 
cuttings involves a little more care than if they were larger. 
We gave manure water to Salvias, Chrysanthemums, Gera- 
niums, and large-flowering Pelargoniums intended for late 
blooming in pots, and kept potting and repotting Cinerarias 
and Primulas. We shall have some trouble with Violets, as 
from the dryness they were much infested with red spider in 
summer; Neapolitans suffered most. They are becoming 


better now from syringing. Plenty of flowers are coming on 
others, single and double.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


W. Clibran & Son, Millbank Nursery, Warrington.— Catalogue of 
Dutch Flowering Roots, Roses, Pelargoniums, dc. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AIL 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Jowrnal of Horticultwe, éc., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 

week. 


Books (R. F. Y.).—We never saw a separate copy of Abercrombie’s 
“ Seed Estimate.” It was appended to one of his larger works, and they 
are long out of print, except his ‘‘ Pocket Journal” and “Every Man 
His Own Gardener.”’ 


Naturat Rocks (J. B. W.).—We do not know ef a vendor anywhere. 


HEATING BY Gas (P. S.).—Procure No. 341 of this Journal. You will 
find in it engravings of gas stoves. If the house is large it will be more 
economical to have hot water ora flue. In the absence of definite in- 
formation as to dimensions, &c., it is impossible to advise. 


Waitt DovsLe GERANIUM (H. Rising)—We have heard of but not 
seen one, 


MARKETING Fruit (F. P. G.).—If the fruit is of such good quality as 
you state, apply to Messrs. Webber & Co , Central Avenue, Covent Garden 
Market, London. As you live so far from town, the cost of carriage may 
render it more remunerative to dispose of your surplus produce in some 
market near home. The problem which you propose—to dispose of pro- 
duce to the best advantage—is one which admits of a variety of solutions 
according to circumstances. 


Lawn Sanp (4. C,)—We know nothing abont the article, and feel 
certain that no application which will destroy weeds will at the same 
time benefit the grass. 


Priver Epcine (W. R. H.).—Privet would no doubt grow, but we think 
it wonld not be easily restrained even by the shears. We have, however, 
seen it kept neat at a height of 1} to 2 feet, bus that is much too high for 
an edging. Have youtried Ivy? We have seen it used with good effect. 
The small creeping kind of the woods is best. 


PRUNING VINES (Young Beginner).—We have no fear of the mode of 
pruning you have been adyised to adopt answering well, but we do not 
think it necessary with Vines so young as yours are; and the bunches 
from the large eyes, though larger, are often loose, and for many other 
reasons are not equal to those shown by the eyes at the base of the 
shoots; besides, you will have shoots that must crowd and interfere with 
the bearing shoots, therefore we should prune to two eyes, and, rather 
than have another shoot several inches above it, we would let one of the 
two shoots that come from the eyes be for wood, and the other for fruit. 
But even that is needless. One good shoot is enough fro each spur, 
and retain as many spurs as can have proper exposure to light and air. 
It often happens when the system of pruning advised is adopted, that 
the eye left to form wood for another year’s bearing does not break, or 
not strongly, and you have, aS a consequence, an ugly bare length of 
spur, which it would require nearly a dozen years to form by the other 
mode of pruning. Your Vines have done well this season. Would it not 
be prudent to let well alone? We think, however, that you crop them 
too heavily. 


Grapes FoR LATE-HANGING (T. H. D.).—For hanging well the Madres- 
field Court Muscat is unequalled. We should have at least two of it, 
White Lady Downe’s, and Trebbiano, They do not require more heat 
than Lady Downe’s. 


Vines (J. Leonard).—If there is a succession rod to take its place, you 
may cut out the old rod which has borne. 


Grapes SPoTTING (Allan)—We think your Grapes are affected with 
the spot, and in your case it appears to be caused by syringing after 
fumigation ; besides, we do not approve of Vines, of which the fruit is not 
ripe, being kept without water for the last two months. That would 
cange them to go offas you describe when the weather became moister. 
The border ought to have had a good watering within the last fortnight, 
for in a dry border Muscats do not ripen well; indeed, to do them justice 
they require a good deep border, and an abundance of moisture while 
swelling the fruit. = 


HEATING A VINE BorDER (4. Clapham).—We should think that three 
5-inch pipes would be ample. The size of your chamber is of less con- 
sequence than having the pipes not far from the covering, whether of 
stout slate or flagstone from 1 to 2inches thick. At page 251, second 
column, you would see how you might rough-chamber such a place with 
clinkers or brickbats, but not covering the pipes deeply, and then have 
some fine gravel on the top. On that over the chamber you would re- 
quire from 20 to 24inches of good soil, and a fourth of equal parts of 
lime rubbish, bruised boiled bones, and a little half-rotted manure 
well aired and dried, so as to be free from fungus spawn. Of course, if 
you use four pipes in the border you will have to heat them less. We are 
in doubt if we quite understand your object. 


Variovs (Amateur).—Put in some buds next July on the bare portion of 
the stem of your tree, or cut it back to the lower portion. Place the 
glass covering over your Strawberries about the beginning of the year. 
Get your Peach tree into better health, and treat it well. Your fruits 
may have dropped through dryness at the roots, or too much vigour, or 
various causes which we cannot even guess at. Spur-in all the side 
shoots on your Currant trees pretty closely, leaving a framework of five 
or six branches only, and stop the points to one-half their length. For 
Gooseberry bushes leave more young wood, but thin the centre con- 
siderably. 


> 
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EXHIBITION STANDS FoR RosES AND DAHLIAS (E. M.).—The boxes may 


be made of inch deal, and the length for twenty-four Roses should be | 


4 feet; for eighteen, 8 feet 3; for twelve, 2 feet 2 inches; and for six, 1 foot 
Ginches. Breadth in every case 1 foot 6inches; height at back, 6inches; 
height in front, 4 inches. We extract the foregoing dimensions from the 
excellent ‘* Book about the Rose,” by the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, who 
adds :—“ The covers, being 7} inches in depth at the back, and 5 incbes 
in front, 4 feet 1 inch in length, 1 foot 7 inches in breadth, and having a 
narrow beading within the four sides, half an inch from the bottom of the 
lid, overlap the boxes, leaving ample room for the Roses, and are secured 
for travelling by stout leather straps. Within the boxes some exhibitors 
have holes pierced at equal distances on a uniform surface of wood 3; but 
as Roses differ in size it is more convenient to have the facility of placing 
them where we please, and for this purpose it is dexirable to have strong 
laths %4-inch in depth, and 17% inch in width) extending the length of the 
box. These laths should be six in number, and should be nailed on two 
strong pieces of wood, crossing the box one at each end, 2 inches below 
the surface. The upper and lower laths should be fixed one-eighth of an 
inch within the box, and the four remaining so arranged that there will 
be five interstices 1} inch in width—three for the Roses, ana two merely 
to reduce the weight. There will be a space of 1 inch between the laths 
and the upper edge of the box, to be filled as follows: Cover the laths 
with sheets of brown paper, two deep, and cut to fit the box, and upon 
these place the best moss you can obtain. The Roses are placed in tubes 
of zinc 44 inches in length, 2 inches wide at the top, gradually tapering 
until they become 1 inch in width at the centre, the tops being moveable. 
This top is taken off, and the stalk of the flower being brought throngh 
until the Rose is held securely, it is replaced upon the tubes, previonsly 
filled with pure rain water.” “A stand for twenty-four blooms of Dahlias 
should be 48 inches in length by 18 inches in width from front to back. 
It should be raised at the back 7 inches, and 3} inches in front. The 
holes should form three lines of eight each, and should be 6 inches from 
centre to centre, and 3 inches from the outside. The metal tube for the 
water may bel inch in diameter, and should fit into the holes of the 
board; the wooden tube to receive the bloom, and fitting into the metal 
tube, should rise 1} inch above the board. The colour of the board should 
be a lively bright green. The dimensions of a stand for twelve blooms 
of Dahlias can be easily deduced from the foregoing. Such a box as that 
just described would be suitable for Roses if shown in single trusses; for 
Single blooms of Roses the dimensions would be almost too large, while 
for bunches of three trusses it would scarcely afford sufficient space. 
For Roses the tubes may be fastened to the bottom of the box, not using 
aboard asin the case of Dahlias, and the spaces filled up with fresh 
sreen moss. The most suitable colour for a box for Roses is dark green. 
You may use several boxes in showing a number of trusses or blooms. 
Chapman’s cases are excellent, especially where flowers have to be sent 
to a distance. 


CLIMBING Roses FoR HiGH WALLS (E, M. B. A.).—Those mentioned 
are not all of them snitable. Retain Marechal Niel, Lamarque, Climbing 
Devoniensis, 2 shy bloomer here, but a wonderful grower, and Gloire de 
Dijon. Add *Solfaterre, yellow; Triomphe de Rennes. vellow ; *Mdlle. 
Aristide, pale yellow; *Céline Forestier, yellow; La Biche, flesh white; 
Acidalie, white; Ophirie, nankeen and copper; and *Jaune Desprez, red, 
buff, and sulphur. These will require some room to spread, as they are 
vigorous growers. Those marked with an asterisk will require much 
room overhead and on either side. They require but little cutting. Thin 
out useless wood, and merely top the shoots, whether extensions or fore- 
shoots, to the first good eye in sound wood. I did not eut my trees of 
Céline Forestier this year, and [ never saw a more magnificent bloom, 
The yellow Tea-scented Noisettes, are, in my opinion,’ the most satis- 
factory Roses of the Rose kingdom. My trees of Triomphe de Rennes are 
at this time a wonderful sight. It is about the most satisfactory of all 
the yellow Roses,—W. F. RaDCLYFFE. 


PRUNING Roses (Agnes).—As it is very difficult for a tailor to make a 
Suit of clothes to fit everybody, so from different circumstances it is 
difficult to lay down any stiff rule of pruning. Asa general rule cut out 
all weak and useless shoots, and such as awkwardly cross the other 
branches. Cut weak growers hard, and leave a liberal quantity of wood 
and of greater length on Strong growers. If you find that the shoots 
which you call water-shoots bloom well from the sides, you should not 
cut them away. Apparently immature wood on a Manetti-stocked Rose 
will bloom abundantly if you eut the top of the shoot off, and cause it to 
break from the sides of the shoots. Soft shoots from the Briar will not 
always do this. If you find that cutting your Manetti Roses to 6 inches 
answers best, it is, of course, wise to do so. If the water-shoots on your 
Standards are necessary to form the head let them stay, and cut them 
next spring, or shorten them after blooming is over.—W. F. RADCLYFFE. 


PANSIES FOR BLOOMING IN SUMMER (Flora).—For spring you will need 
to have now good plants, fit for turning out where they are to flower 
when the bedding plants are removed. The beds should be well dug, 
and a liberal quantity of leaf soil and old rotten manure dug in, mixing 
it well with the soil. You must not expect the plants to continue bloom- 
ing from spring until autumn. for summer flowering the cuttings ought 
to be put in now in a warm, sheltered situation, and be planted in spring 
in their summer quarters; and to make them bloom finely until autumn, 
it will be necessary to give liberal supplies of water in dry weather, and 
to mulch the beds about half an inch deep with short manure, which will 
be hidden by the foliage. Pansies are at the best very precarious bedding 
plants. They cannot stand the drought and heat of summer. 


WINTERING GERANIUMS (Idem).—You would best succeed in wintering 
them in pots in the rooms, taking up the plants before frost, and placing 
them in light moderately dry soil. You could then pick off the old leaves 
as they become yellow, and cut away the shoots that damp off. They 
would not require much water, if any, between the time of potting and 
March, though a little might be given in mild weather to keep the shoots 
from shriyelling. You must keep frost from the plants ; if you cannot, 
then the cellar would be the best place, removing all but the yery small 
leayes, and storing the plants in dry sand. Only the roots should be 
Covered. Examine the plants occasionaliy, and remove any damped 
leaves or shoots. There is little hope of your getting the cuttings taken 
from the plants to strike in a room, but you can, nevertheless, try it. 
Put them in light sandy soil. 

Lity oF THE VALLEY SEED Sowine (F. 0. H.).—By sowing the seed 
you will obtain plants, and may be fortunate in having something new. 
Keep the seeds in dry sand in a cool place, and sow them next March in 


light sandy soil in a partially-shaded border, and cover with a depth of 
light soil about equal in thickness to the diameter of the seeds. Water 
in dry weather. About the third year they will flower. 

CLIMBERS FoR A Low WaLL IN Front oF A LopGs (W. Armstrong).— 
We think you could not do better than plant Cotonenster at the base of 
the wall, and it will cover it very closely like a carpet. C. microphylla 
would suit you best. It will need training, so as to cover every part of 
the wall regularly and quickly. For the lodge front, if the sun shine on 
it, we advise Pyracantha, but if not, we should have Ivy. Tho Trish Ivy 
is good, and so is Reegner’s, with fine bold leaves. The Yews will bear 
any amount of cutting. It is best to cut them in spring before they 
begin to grow, and you need not be afraid of using even the saw. They 
will make fine shoots before autumn. We think the end of March or 
early in April the best time for heading them back. 

PEACHES FoR WALLS AND TRAINING (J. Mf.).—There is very little room 
for selection when three kinds only are required, and we presume you do 
not want them to come in together, therefore we advise Early York, 
Grosse Mignonne, and Barrington. Three others eqaally good are 
Noblesse, Royal George, and Violette Hative. Fan training is the most 
Suitable for out-door culture in England, as the trees vertically trained 
have the shoots much less vigorous at the base than at the top; indeed 


| the lower branches not unfrequently die off altogether, and the trees are 


little better than standards. 

BEET For Spring GARDENING (G. H.).—For this purpose it should ba 
planted now where it is to remain,and so that the root will be covered, 
otherwise it is sometimes injured by frost. The old leaves ought to be 
left until spring, for they protect the plant, but in March remove them. 
It will be in good condition until the flowerstalks begin to rise, and after 
thut we think it more suitable for the flower garden than at any other 
time. 

DISTINGUISHING SILENE PENDULA FROM S. PENDULA ALBA (Idem)\.— 
The red sort has 2 much darker stalk than the white, whilst the leaves of 
the plant are of a deeper green. Tho latter variety is altogether lighter 
in appearance. 

SHRuBS’ FoR THE Front OF A CoTTaGE (4 Cottager).—We think you 
will not find that you can have shrubs of the height you require without 
considerable cutting. Hollies would be most suitable, and we would 
have alternately pyramids and bushes, with opposite plants to match. 
We should have the plants 15 feet apart, putting in the first at 74 feet 
from the cottage, and the last at the same distance from the road. If 
you should require six trees on each side, and commencing next the 
cottage, we would have Gold-leaved (bush), Hodgins’s (pyramid), Silver- 
leaved (bush), masderensis (pyramid), Gold-leaved (bush), and Hodgins’s 
(pyramid), haying the other side to correspond. Their distance from the 
walk should be half the distance they are apart, and they should be 
planted on grass. The earlier they are planted the better. You can cut 
them to any form, and have them of any height. They are best cut-in 
in spring, just before they begin to grow, The proper time to plant wall 
fruit trees is in November as soon as the leaves haye fallen. With re- 
gard to your other question, you will find an article on the subjectina 
previous page. 

GARDENIA CITRIODORA SICKLY (Saccolabiwm).—The cause of the plants 
looking sickly is probably want of heat, and the soil may have become 
sour from the plants having too much pot-room or defective drainage. 
We advise you to make the drainage good, and place the plants in a light, 
airy position in the stove, giving no more water than enough to keep the 
leaves from flagging. In February give them an increase of heat with 
bottom heat, if possible, and we have no doubt they will begin growing 
freely. Pot in March, removing from the roots all the soil that comes 
away freely, but be careful of them, and do not place them in pots larger 
than will hold the roots comfortably. They need a moist atmosphere 
and copious supplies of water. 

HYDRANGEA NOT FLOWERING (Idem).—The plant could not be expected 
to flower this summer, as you cut it down last spring, and in so doing 
removed the flowering portion, for the wood of this year gives flowers 
the next. 

ANXECTOCHILUS DAWSONIANUS SICKLY (S.).—The best treatment you 
can adopt is to remove the plants at once and place them in fresh soil. 
Use a compost of equal parts of fibrous brown peat, sphagnum chopped 
up, and charcoal for the bottom of the pan or pot. Let the pot be effi- 
ciently drained, press the soil firm, and then surface with equal propor- 
tions of peat, charcoal, and silver sand. Keep the compost regularly 
moist, avoiding wetting the foliage, and take off the bell-glass every 
morning, wipe it dry, and replace it. It ia desirable that the bell-glass 
should have a hole in the top; if not, tilt it a little on one side for a few 
hours early each day. 

TussILaGo FaRFARA VARIEGATA, ALTERNANTHERA LINDENI, AND IRE- 
SINE AMABILIS PROPAGATION (C. W. M.).—The Tussilago is increased by 
division of the roots in spring, dividing them into as many portions as 
there are growing parts, with some stem and roots to each. Itis quite 
hardy, and likes strong, deep loam. The Alternanthera is increased by 
cuttings, which strike as freely as Verbenas in sand in a hotbed. The 
best plan is to strike cuttings now, wintering them in a warm green- 
house or cool stove. They will produce plenty of cuttings in February 
or March, and these, if forwarded ina hotbed, make good plants. Iresine 
is propagated in the same way, cuttings rooting very freely ina hotbed. 
Alternanthera magnifica has fine reddish bronze leaves, and is, like all 
the Alternantheras, useful for bedding out. It is raised like Verbenas, 
only it requires to be wintered in a warm house. You may increase them 
to a considerable extent by keeping them in heat. 

EVERGREENS For Toss (F. R. G.).—All things considered, we advise 
Portugal Laurel, Laurustinus, and Hollies, with Sweet Bays if the situa- 
tion be mild. Handsome flowering evergreens will not succeed in tubs. 
We would have match plants, two of each,and pyramid Portugal Laurels, 
Gold or Silver-variegated Hollies, and Laurustinus. They stand cutting 
well, and when in good foliage are very fine. You may select plants at 
most of the leading nurseries. Wedo not recommend dealers. _ Good 
plants of Yucca recurya are fine for tubs. They have a very distinc’ 
appearance. 

APHIS ON BRoccoLI AND WINTER GREENS (J. B. S.).—The Cabbage- 
plant louse (Aphis brassicze) is making sad havoc in many places in the 
north, whole fields of Turnips being cleared off by them. We have it, 
and have tried lime, but without effect, the plague only comes on by 
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degrees. We do not think soot would be of any use. If we could obtain 
it we should use the ammoniacal liquid from the gas-works, sprinkling 
the plants all over, so as to wet every part; and if it were possible we 
would supplement with a drenching of liquid manure between the rows. 
With us the parents fly about in clouds; settling on the leaves they 
deposit their eggs, and the young soon hatch. We have had more insects 
this year than we ever remember. 


PLANTS FoR CoNSERVATORY (J. R.).—We should advise you to com- 
mence with a few of the commonest plants, which are, nevertheless, 
good:—Acacia armata, A. oleifolia elegans, A. pulchella, A. magnifica, 
Chamerops excelsa, Coorozema cordatum splendens, Citrus Aurantium 
(Orange), Cytisus racemosus, Draczena australis, Habrothamnus elegans, 
Hydrangea japonica and var. variegata, Kalosanthes coccinea superba, 
Myrtus communis (Myrtle), Nerium rubrum plenum, Polygala Dalmaisi- 
ana, Rhododendron javanicum, Princess Royal, Princess Alexandra, 
jasminiflorum, and Vallota purpurea. Camellias you may add advan- 
tageously as you feel disposed, also Azaleas, with Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and Calceolarias you may have a nice show. We cannot 
account for the Balsams and Primulas failing. Much depends on the 
treatment. 


HEATHS (Jay Cee).—Do not apply the liquid manure. 
ting soil they will only require a regular supply of water. 

SEEDLING HoLiyHock (Westmoreland).— Quite smashed. 
have been sent boxed in damp moss. 


SEEDLING Potato (W. Thomson).—The samples you sent us of the 
seedling you have named “Favourite,” were mealy and well flavoured 
when boiled. The tubers were middle-sized, flattish-oval, eyes few and 
not deeply sunk, skin rough. They seem to be akin to the Forty-fold. 


RalIsInG SUBTROPICAL PLANTS (4 Subscriber) —Cannas will succeed by 
both the modes you name—first, by securing the roots when they are 
taken up, and storing in sand in a cellar, potting in March, and forward- 
ing in a hotbed; second, by sowing in a hotbed in February, forwarding, 
and hardening well off before planting out. Wigandia caracasana is pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the roots in a hotbed in spring, and best by 
cuttings of the shoots. Ferdinanda eminens is also propagated from 
cuttings either at the end of summer or in spring. Polymnia grandis is 
increased by cuttings of the old plants placed in heat in spring, the 
cuttings being inserted in a brisk bottom heat. Nicotiana, or Tobacco, is 
raised from seed sown in light soil in a hotbed in March, pricking off 
when large enough, growing in heat, and hardening off before planting 
out. The Alternantheras are propagated from cuttings put in now, or 
better in spring, in light soil, and placed in a hotbed. All succeed ina 
light fibrous loam, with one-third leaf soil or well-rotted manure. 


Youne Forrest TREES OVERGROWN WITH GRASS (Lieut. Col. H.).—If 
your communication had reached us two months earlier, we should have 
had no hesitation in adyising you to clear the ground of all herbage; but 
now, as autumn is set in, we are afraid there is some truth in the popular 
notion of which you speak—that long, renk grass and other weeds afford 

-shelter to the young trees; this they unquestionably do, but there are 
very few cases indeed in which the trees would not do better without such 
shelter, if it were removed early in the summer, so that the young trees 
would become well hardened by gradual exposure to the autumn colds, so 
as to withstand the storms of winter. In your case we should be inclined 
to wait till spring, and then clear everything away, but not carrying any- 
thing off the ground. Assuming the trees to be 2 feet high and 4 feet 
apart, we would remove the long grass and weeds to the distance ofa 
foot or more all round the collar of each plant, with a hoe or something of 
that kind, but not penetrating the ground so deeply as to injure the tree 
roots. We would leave the rubbish in heaps between the trees, then dig 
it in there, throwing a little of the loose earth round the collar of each 
tree where the ground is not disturbed, giving the whole a cultivated ap- 
pearance. In summer a few hoeings in suitable weather will preserve 
neatness. Not knowing the character of the soil and other particulars 
of your case we can give no opinion of the trees suitable for the place, 
but if it is damp and boggy, or even consists of dry peaty soil, Beech 
trees, which you speak of as forming part of the plantation, are the most 
Junsuitable of any, as that tree likes a chalky or dry stony soil. Where 
arge breadths of moorland are planted without undergoing any prepara- 
tion, merely planting on the thick grassy or mossy sward, it is good 
practice to clear the rubbish away with a hook or something of that kind, 
once at least early in summer, leaving the later growth to form that 
natural shelter for winter, which, after all, is not without its advantages. 


APPLES GRAFTED ON FRENCH PaRADISE Stocks (B. ¢ W.).—The French 
Paradise stocks are employed by Messrs. Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, but 
not recommended, because they require a warm, generous soil and 
climate. They form very dwarf trees, but not of greater fertility than 
the best dwarf English Paradise—the Nonesuch, of which trees were 
exhibited at South Kensington on Wednesday Jast. These trees were 
18 inches or so in height, two and three years old, and full of fruit. Some 
Apple trees on the French Paradise at Sawbridgeworth are from ten to 
twelve years old, and not more than 1S inches high. They are full of 
fruit. They have been lifted twice or thrice. Some of the trees are 
affected with canker, the great fault of this stock. On the Nonesuch 
Paradise, trees of the same age, and under the same treatment, are about 
2 eect in height. They are equally loaded with fruit, and free from 
canker. 


TREES FoR A SLopInG LAwNn (Leadbeatér)—We presume you would 
require principally evergreens with a few deciduous trees. Of trees proper, 
we would have Purple Beech, both the common Horse Chestnut end the 
pink, the Weeping Birch, the Elm, the Lime, the Fern-leayed Beech, ihe 
scarlet Oak, the variegated Sycamore, and the scarlet Maple. These we 
should place as near the outside as practicable. Then you will need the 
Mountain Ash, Stag’s-horn Sumach, double pink, scarlet, and white 
Thorns, with the double Cherry, and Siberian Crab. Of evergreens we 
should haye Picea Nordmanniana, P. nobilis grandis, P. Pinsapo ; Cu- 
pressus Lawsoniana, Pinus Cembra, P. excelsa, P. austriaca, Thuja Lobbi, 
Thujopsis borealis, the American and Chinese Abor- Vite, Cedrus Deodora, 
and C. Libani, with Hollies—Gold and Silver-variegated, Hodgins’s, and 
altaclerensis—Portugal Laurels, Irish and common Yew. These well 
arranged would have a fine effect. 


GARIBALDI STRAWBERRY (W. Thompson).—It is evident that you had 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury sent you. As for verifying the merits of 


new varieties, the editor who undertook such a task would be a very un- 
Wise man. 


If potted in fit- 


It should 
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Poraro (H. S. Corneby).—We cannot profess to name Potatoes from a 
single example. Most probably it is a mere local variety. 

APPLE JACQUES LEBEL (R. D.).—It is described in Downing’s “ Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America” as being of much beauty, but of ordinary 
quality. “Fruit large, roundish oblate, lemon yellow, shaded with jred 
in the sun, many grey dots. Stalk large. Cavity deep. Calyx half 
closed. Flesh white, tender, mild, subacid.” 


Names oF Fruits (Richard Taylor).—No.1, which you bought for Glow 
Morceau, is Beurré de Capiaumont; 2, Ne plus Menuris, we believe is 
simply the stock; 8, Easter Beurré, we believe is Duc de Nemours; 5, 
Keswick Codlin, is correct. (H. L.).—We believe the Crab is the Yellow 
Siberian ; 2, The pale Apple is most likely a local kind; it resembles 
Broad-eyed Pippin; 3is Braddick’s Nonpareil. Munche’s Pippin is not 
a synonym of Margil. (W. W.).—Plum? 11, Coe’s GoldenDrop. Apples: 
1, Court of Wick; 2, Winter Gold Pearmain; 7, Constanzer; 10, Haw- 
thornden. Pears: 5, Beurré de Capiaumont; 8, Kaster Beurre; 9, Vicar 
of Winkfield; 12, Louise Bonne of Jersey. (Rev. H. H. Dombrain).— 
Pears: 1,Comte de Lamy; 2, Beurré de Capiaumont; 3, Beurré Diel; 
4, Marie Louise; 5, Forelle;6,Napoléon. Apples: 2, Wesh Pippin ; sand 
9, London Pippin; 4, Alfriston; 5, Royal Russet; 8, French Codlin ; 10, 
Probably French Crab; 11, Ribston Pippin; 12, Hawthornden; 13, Like 
Bisingwood Russet; 15, King of the Pippins; 16, Albans; 17, Yellow 
Ingestrie. (7. G., Bedford) —Emperor Alexander. (T. J., Herts).— 
Apples: 1 and 1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2, Hollandbury ; 2, King of the Pippins; 
15, Dumelow’s Seedling; 19, Alfriston; 18, Rymer; 20, Blenheim Pippin, 
Pears: 2,4, Winter Nelis; 1, Marie Louise. Peaches cannot be named 
without the flowers and leaves. These were much confused, and several 
without numbers. Do not stick numbers on with pins. (Without Name). 
—Apple: Longville’s Kernel; 14, Court of Wick. Pears: 20, Althorp 
Crassane ; 62, Hacon’s Incomparable; 50, rotten. (J.C. Bromley).—The 
Bean is called the Asparagus Runner. The Apple we do not recognise. 
(G. Birdhill).—The Pear is Flemish Beauty. 


Names oF Prants (4 Subscriber, G. A. B.).—We cannot undertake to 
name florists’ flowers. There are hundreds of Geraniums, and the only 
mode we can suggest of ascertaining the name is to compare it with the 
varieties in some good collection in your own neighbourhood. (J. H. B). 
—Your Fungus is the Fairy-ring Champignon (Marasmius oreades), one 
of the best of edible Fungi. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


LIABILITY OF SECRETARIES FOR THEIR 
MISTAKES. 


I ENTERED two pens of birds for the Keighley Show, but the 
Secretary, Mr. R. Fawcett, never sent me labels for the ham- 
pers, consequently I was prevented showing my birds. I wrote 
for my entry money to be returned, but received no answer. 
I twice repeated my application, and threatened taking proceed- 
ings against him if the money were not returned in due course, 
but no notice was still taken, consequently I entered him in the 
County Court, where he was compelled to pay the money, together 
with the court expenses. I hope the above will be a lesson to 
others placed in a like position to myself.—Jas. GuEssaLL, Old 
Hall, Milnthorpe. 


BIRMINGHAM POULTRY SHOW, 1870. 


T rancy that most exhibitors will agree with the remarks of 
Mr. L. Wright about the schedule for the present year, espe- 
cially as regards the measures necessary to lessen the number 
of entries. It is a great mistake, I believe, to continue the 
present form of subscription and entries, with six admission 
tickets. It is well known that there is always a large sale at 
Birmingham ; it is known, too, that with the enormous number 
of entries pens have received notice from the Judges, whilst 
their merits perhaps scarcely deserved it. Many exhibitors 
doubtless enter pens on this speculation, as they have four 
pens to fill up; and so, if we examine the entry list, fours, or 
gome multiple of the mystic number, are the rule. 

I have in bygone years in your columns complained of the 
illiberality of the Birmingham Committee to the exhibitors of 
‘‘ Any other variety.” I consider that at Birmingham there 
should be at least two first, second, third, and fourth prizes, 
say £14, This is not toomuch. Considering that to this class 
we owe the introduction of the Brahmas, French fowls, and 
other now thoroughly established favourites, and considering 
that at many comparatively insignificant shows an equal amount 
is offered, I trust another year will mark a great addition to 
these prizes. Is it too late for the Committee to advertise that 
there will be two sets of prizes at the next show? 

I have often thought that Guinea Fowl deserve a elass to 
themselves at Birmingham. Surely Japanese (Bantams, I pre- 
sume), have a refuge in Class 80; I cannot but think that 
Silkies ought to go there also. 

A few words about the Malay prizes. Birmingham does still 
retain classes for this breed, and during the past year and this 
the Committee have been assisted by exhibitors. I am bound. 
to say that this year, in forwarding the amount collected, I ex- 
pressed the hope that the Committee would apportion the 
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amount between first and second prizes more equally, andi 
had hoped this would have been done. I am certain that last 
year entries were lost on this account. Iam disposed to think 
it will lessen my entries now. It seems now-a-days legitimate 
to hit the poor Malays hard; but my good friend, Mr. L. 
Wright, would hardly have penned his few remarks about their 
entries last year if he had studied the catalogue of 1869. For 
instance, there are some classes of Malays that paid the Com- 
mittee far better than did some of the classes of other breeds ! 
This is a monstrous thing for me to state; perfectly untrue 
some may probably think the statement, but let me come to 
chapter and verse. Class 31, Malay hens over one year, had 
seven entries; or let me make the following table as a com- 
parison :— 


No. of Amount at Prizes 
Class and Breed. Entries. 35. Der pen. offered. 
Class 17.— Cochin (White).—Cocks ES ES 
Over one year......... wees] MG? lejecece Ln: \sjcsee'ele 5 0 
Class 27.—Brahma (Li ens 
over one year....... Se eMv EO Wid tciereicteiside LLY Uimestocisicte 5 0 
Class 37.—La Fléche.— Alp ireloisiaie oo ONL 2! tetteniare 40 
Class 38.—Ditto.—Hens............ BYU Bodado, WAG} © Gancec 40 
Class 47.—Hamburghs (Silver-pen- 
clan) Cocks rcteaecececicne Oly ecees abt heeeocna 5 10 
Class 70.—Game (Duckwing)—Hens 7 ...... Delage setae 4 0 
Class 74.—Game (White and Pile) 
COCKS epee einas coe cccctcecesiedl | Ge cworise Lis Agiveicis ers! 5 0 
Class 31—Malay.—Hens over one 
ELEY coanegagtisooceasopeadasaodne Taletstetater sis Lie Leas 8 10* 


I may mention that there are one or two other classes that 
only equal this Malay class—for instance, Class 19, White 
Cochin hens. I have purposely omitted the Polish. Alas! 
like the Malay, they are no longer fashionable, and I have pre- 
ferred taking the fashionable varieties. 

I will agree that the breed has deteriorated. Is it wonderfal 


when of late’so little encouragement has been offered to it 9— 
VBA Zs 


MALAYS—REVISION OF CLASSES. 


I was much pleased with the remarks made by Mr. Wright 
in your last week’s number about the Birmingham Show of 
1870. Touching Malays, true it is that a few amateurs have 
again this year subscribed each a guinea rather than have the 
class expunged from the prize list; but surely these amateurs 
must feel disappointed at the manner in which the prizes have 
been distributed in the four classes—viz., £3 the first prize 
and 10s. the second prize. Without further comment, although 
there is no accounting for taste, as an exhibitor I infinitely 
prefer the first prize. Judging from what I have seen and 
heard, I think that Malays this year will be better represented 
than eyer, and that, owing to recent importations, Mr. Wright 
will have no reason to think that the breed is deteriorating. 
Several amateurs have lately started Malays, and I trust that 
they will enter them for competition at Birmingham, and let 
the committees of other shows see that henceforth they will be 
deserving of a class to themselves, and not be obliged to take 
refuge in the ‘‘ Variety class” to be beaten, as has often been 
the case, by Silkies. 

Tt would indeed be a great boon if many committees would 
revise their poultry prize lists, and not issue the same, as is 
usually the case, year after year. Why should there not be 
a class at every principal show for Black Hamburghs, one for 
Polish of any variety, and one for French fowls of any variety ? 
At the last three shows that I have attended Black Hamburghs 
and Silver Polish have been first and second in the ‘' Variety 
class,” and many really good pens of French fowls, Malays, 
Gold-laced Bantams, &c., have been obliged to be content with 
high commendations. Iam satisfied that if these three classes 
I have mentioned were to be found in the prize lists for 1871 
they would not only be well filled, and the show rendered far 
more attractive, but greater encouragement would be given 
to the breeders of these excellent varieties —A. G. BRooxE, 
Ruyton XTI.-Towns, Salop. 


New Povrrry Marxer.—lIt is satisfactory to learn thata 
Poultry Market is in contemplation, the proposed site being a 
piece of vacant ground adjoining the Metropolitan Meat Market. 
This would be a valuable addition to our alveady existing 
organisation for the supply of animal food. Next, we should 
like to see good and cheap vegetable markets, in which the 
poorer districts of London are sadly deficient. Perhaps the 
formation of one for poultry will cause more attention to be 


* In this case amateurs assisted the Committee to offer the prizes. 
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paid to their fattening, from neglect of which we lose an im- 
mense amount of good food; and, as a commercial question, 
it would amply repay any country gentleman to try the experi- 
ment, as recently detailed in this Journal. Some years ago a 
Mr. Brooke attended before the Food Committee of the Society 
of Arts, and gave some very valuable information on the sub- 
ject, which he offered to make known to the country at large, 
by going down to various towns on their market days, and 
instructing the small farmers and cottagers. But no action was 
taken upon it, as ought to have been the case, and so a valuable 
opportunity was allowed to slip away.—(Food Journal.) 

[It is stated by the City authorities that the piece of ground 
referred to above affords double the area of the spacious Meat 
Market, and it is even more conveniently situated for those 
who are likely to be purchasers of poultry, being in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Farringdon Street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway.—Ebs. ] 


RULE AGAINST TRIMMING. 


Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform me how it is 
that the Committee of the Birmingham Poultry Show have not 
a rule against trimming? I was quite surprised and disap- 
pointed, when I looked over the rules for this year, to find that 
they should have omitted such an important one, more espe- 
cially so, as the Birmingham Show is considered the leading 
one of the day, and one which should set an example to the 
smaller exhibitions. Honest exhibitors do not like to trim 
their birds, neither do they like to be beaten with birds with 
pickled feathers. I sincerely hope that the Manchester and 
other leading shows will adopt a rule against such fraudulent 
practices, or else honest exhibitors will give up exhibiting.— 
A Diseustep ExurBitor. 


SELLING EGGS BY WEIGHT. 


WHEN eggs were worth from 6 to 12 cents per dozen, it was 
a matter of no great importance whether they were large or 
small, but now as they range from 20 to 40 cents per dozen, 
there is an item worth looking after in selection. There is 
nearly a difference of half in the amount of meat to be found 
in different lots of eggs on the market, and justice can never 
be done to the purchaser until they are sold by weight. Eggs 
weigh usually 1} lb. per dozen, and at 40 cents per dozen 
are expensive meat. When sold for breeding purposes, the 
present custom of counting may be the best. There would be 
an advantage to the producer resulting from a change as above 
suggested as well as to the buyer, for then every keeper of 
poultry would seek such breeds as would produce the greatest 
number of pounds in eggs, while now a hen which is prolific is 
profitable, let her eggs be as small as those of the Partridge; 
the object being to get number, not size or quality.—(Ohio 
Farmer.) 


PRIZES FOR ANTWERP PIGEONS. 


I wAvE read in your pages various letters advising persons 
about to purchase birds for forming a flock to have the Antwerp 
on account of its usefulness, quick breeding, and numerous 
other good properties. I quite agree with the writers, having 
kept birds of that breed for some time; still there is one great 
drawback to persons who keep them as a hobby, and like to 
show them now and then in order to know the merits of their 
birds—it is that at few shows are prizes given for this class 
of Pigeons. Now, 1 think this isa mistake, and I imagine if 
the committees could only read the letters to which I have 
referred, they would soon offer prizes, if not cups, for this 
class.—H. P. RyLAND. 


ECCLESFIELD (SHEFFIELD) POULTRY AND 
PIGEON SHOW. 


Tats Show was held on the 29th ult., and was one of the sections 
of the Agricultural Exhibition, and although there was but one prize 
offered in each class, yet the muster in point of both quantity and 
quality was of a respectable character. d 

The adult fowls were generally good, though most were in deep 
moult. The Cochins, Spanish, and Polands were of high quality, 
and shown in the very best of bloom and condition. The first- 
prize Dorking chickens were dark Greys, of enormous frame and 
good shape, and there were also several grand cockerels, with bad 
pullets. The Spanish chickens were also of nice quality, but the 
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Game only moderate as a class, though several single birds were very 
fine. The Hamburgh chickens in the winning pens were all correct 
specimens, and the winners in Game Bantams also good birds. The 
single Game cockerel was a capital bird in form and style, but a little 
flecked in feather. The Geese were large, but did not match in colour. 
There was but one class for Ducks, and Aylesburies won the prizes. 
There were large and excellent pens of birds, and many more prizes 
might easily have been distributed in the class. In Pigeons there 
were some good birds, notably the Carriers, which where Black. The 
Almond Tumblers were good and the Blue Pouters in the first-prize pen 
were of great length of limb and feather, closely pressed by a pair of 
capital Red-pied. In the ‘‘ Variety class,” Black Swallows were first, 
and English Owls and Ice Pigeons highly commended. 

DorxinGs.—l, 'W. Harvey, Sheffield. c, T. W. Overman, Sheffield Lane. 
Paddocks. Chickens.—l, W. Harvey. hc, F. Crawshaw, Longley. c, F. Craw- 
shaw ; J. Swift, Deerlands. SpanisH—l, Burch & Boulter, Sheffield. he, E. 
Brown, St. Philip’s Road. Chickens—1, E. Brown. he, Burch & Boulter. 
Cocuiy-Cur1na.—l, W. Harvey. c, J. Boler, Hilltop. Chickens.—l, Burch and 
Boulter. jhe, Tomiinson, Sheffield. Gamz.—l, F. Moody, Treeton. c, J. 
Denton, Cockerel.1, F. Moody. Chickens,—l, W. Holden. hc, W. Holden; 
M. E. Chambers, Chapeltown. Hamupureus.—Golden-spangled.—l, W. Harvey. 
he, Burch & Boulter. Chicke 1, Burch & Boulter. Silver-spangled—l, W. 
Harvey. he, F. Turner, Sheffield. Chickens—1l, W. Harvey. he, F. Turner. 
Golden-pencille?.—l. W. Harvey. hc, Burch & Boulter. Chickens.—1, W. 
Harvey. he, Burch & Boulter. Silver-pencilled.—l, W. Harvey. he, W. Stead, 
Owlerton. Chickens.—1, W. Harvey. he, W. Stead. Banrams.—Game.—l, J. 
Uylett, Pitsmoor. he, J. Boler; F. Moody; W. Topham, Sheffield. Any 
Variety._1, J. Tomlnson. c, W. Topham. Any Variety.—l, W. Harvey. 
GEESE.—1, G. Jackson, Munsborough. he, W. Shaw. Ducxs.—l, J. Shillito, 


Sheffield. he, J. K. Straw, Shiregreen (Rouen); E. Temple (Aylesbury); F. 
Crawshaw. TurKrys.—l, Mrs. Booth, Brightholmlee. hc, Mrs. Booth; G. 
Jackson. ¢, G. Jackson. 


PIGEONS. 

CakRIeRs.—l, W. Harvey. he, E. Brown, Sheffield. Tumsiers.—l, W. 
Harvey. hc, k. Brown; H. Brown, Walkley. c, J. B. Mabson, Ecclesfield; 
J. Rider, Middleton. Fanrarts.—l, W. Harvey. ANTWERPS.—1, W. Harvey. 
he, R. Cauwood, Ecclesfield. Jacopins.—l, W. Harvey. CROPPERS OR POUTERS. 
—1, W. Harvey. he, H. Brown. Any oTHER VARIETY.—l, W. Harvey. hc, G. 
Milner, Grimesthorpe ; E. Temple (White Trumpeters); W. Harvey. 


The Judge was Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


LITTLEBOROUGH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue following awards were made at this Show, held on Sept. 24th :— 


GaME.—Il and 2 C, W. Brierley, Middleton. Cock.—1l, E. Aykroyd. 2 and he, 
C. W. Brierley. Hen.—1l and 2, C. W. Brierley. hc, T. J. Sunderland, Halifax. 
BrauMas.—-1, R. Hutchinson, Littleborough. 2, W. Trevor, Rochdale. he, J. 
Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham; J.T. Travis, Rochdale. Cocuins.—l and 
2,J.Greenwood. kc, C. Whitehead. Banrams.—Game.—l and 2,J. W. Morris. 
he, F. Steel, Halifax. Any other varicty.—l. J. W. Morris. 2, J. H. Pickles, 
Birkdale, Southport. he,S.& R. Ashton, Mottram; T. Dyson. Dorxines.— 
1, W. H. King, Rochdale. 2, H. Pickles, jun. he, J.Stott, Healey. SPAaNIsH.— 
land 2, C. W. Brierley. Hampcrecus.—Golden-pencilled.—l and 2, T. Wrigley, 
jun., Middleton. hc, H. Pickles, jun. Golden-spangled.—l, Chadderton and 
Scholes, Manchester. 2, H. Pickles, jun. Silver-pencilled.—l and 2, H. Pickles, 
jun. Stlver-spangled.—1 and 2, H. Pickles, jun. he, J. Cockroft, Keighley. 
Black.—1 and he, E. Brierley, Heywood. 2, C. W. Brierley. ANY OTHER 
VaRieETY.—1, P. Unsworth. 2, H. Pickles, jun. he, P. Unsworth; H. Pickles, 
jun.; R. Hurst, Rochdale. SELLING CLass.—l, W. Trevor. 2, C. W. Brierley. 
he, S. Crossley, Rochdale; G. Taylor, Huddersfield; H. Pickles, jun.; J. W. 


Brierley. 
LOCAL CLASSES. 

GEESE.—1. J. Shepherd, Smallbridge. he, R. Hurst; FB. Lord, Littleborough 
Doucks.—Aylesbury.—l, J. Buckley, Littleborough. ¥%, M. A. Crossley, Little 
borough. Rowen.—1, R. Hurst. 2, R. Hutchinson. lic, A. Consterdine; J 
Walton; E. Lord. <Any other variety—l, A. Consterdine. 2, W. Stewart 
Rochdale. Tuskrys.—1, G. Taylor, Littleborough. 

PIGEONS. 

PoutErs.—l, J. Hawley, Bingley. 2.H. Yardley, Birmingham. Carriers.— 
1,J. B. Pindar. 2, G. Taylor. vie, H. Yardley. he, A. Consterdine. TumBLERs. 
—Almond.—l, J. Fielding, jun., Rochdale. 2, H. Yardley. Any variely.—l and 
2,J. Fielding. vhc, F. Moore, Burnley. he, H. Yardley. Dracoons.—l, J. 
Wild. 2, J. Stanley. Blackburn. vic, H. Hargreaves, Burnley. hc, F.Graham; 
J. Watts. c,P. Unsworth. Fanvarrs.—l, J. F. Loversidge, Newark-on-Trent. 
2, H. Yardley. c, F. Graham, J. Hawley. Barps.—l and 2, J. Fielding, jun. 
he, A. Dove, York. Jaconixs.—l, J. B. Pinder. 2, J. Hawley. ANTWERPS.— 
1, E. Lee, Colne. 2,J.B. Pinder. vhe, S.T. Heap, Littleborough ; J. Oldroya, 
Wakefield; lic, J. A. Collinson. Halifax; J. Oldroyd. Tursits.—l, J. Fielding, 
jun. 2,J.B. Pinder. vhe, F. Moore: he, H. Yardley; A. Dove. TRUMPETERS. 
—land 2, J. Hawley. vhc, P. Unsworth. Ow1xs.—l and 2, J. Fielding, jun. 
he, J. Stanley; A. Dove. ANY OTHER VarreTY.—1, J. Watts. 2, F. Graham. 


JupcEs.—Poultry : Mr. R. Teebay, Preston. Pigeons: Mr. Rid- 
peth, Handforth. 


OSWESTRY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Meeting was held on September 29th, and being favoured by 
most lovely weather, there was an extraordinary attendance of visitors. 
The Dark Brahmas formed one of the most praiseworthy features of 
the whole Show; and in the face of a good comyetition the Hon. Miss 
Douglas Pennant took both prizes with birds shown not only in the 
most admirable condition, but such as have not as yet been brought 
before the public this season. They will in all probability add yet 
more triumphs to that lady’s yard, as the prohibitory price of £20 
each couple prevented their immediate appropriation. Many of the 
Cochins shown were capital chickens; Mr. Sidgwick took the chief 
prizes for these. JHamburghs were among the gems of the Show, and 
as they appear to be so little known in this district, the anxiety evinced 
by the public for a close inspection of these particular classes was 
extraordinary. The French fowls had separate classes, and both breeds 
were well and numerously shown. An amateur may attend many 
shows ere he meets with so excellent a class for Any other variety as 
there was at Oswestry ; every pen obtained the favourable notice of the 
Judge. Geese, Twrkeys, and Ducks, as is always the case at Oswestry, 
were remarkably good. Although here and there was to be seen an 


unexceptionably good pen of Game fowls, there was not nearly suck 
excellence in these breeds as at former shows. 


GamE.—Black or Brown-breasted Red.—1, M. A. Forde, Maghull (Brown Reds). 
2,3. Mason, St. John’s, Worcester (Black-breasted). he, Rev. P. G. Bentley, 
Felton Grange (Black-breasted). Duckwing Greys and Whites, or Piles—1, W. 
Dunning, Newport, Salop. 2, Barker & Charnock, Dlingworth. he, J. Mason. 
c, Miss Saddler, Whitchurch. <Any colour.—1, F. Parlett, Great Baddow 
(Coloured). 2, Rev. E. Bartrum, at Berkhampstead (Coloured). he, E. 
iden, Earby, Skipton (Coloured). c, BE. 

Cocurn-Curna.— Brown or Partridge. 
White or 


wade. 2, FR. Williams. 
Shifnal. Hovupans.—l, W. O. Quibell, Newark. ANY OTHER 
Variety.—l, Duke of Sutherland (Black Hamburgts)., 2, H. Pickles, jun. 
(Silver Polands). he, C. Sidgwick (Black Hamburghs); Rey. A. G. Brooke, 
Ruyton XI-Town (Malays); W. Gamon, Chester (Polands) (2). ¢,A. D. Payne, 
Lyth Hill (Malays). Banrams.—Game.—l, F. Steel, Halifax. 2, J. Adkins, jun., 
Walsall. c, J. Teggin Cross Foxes, Gobowen (2). Any other Variety.—l, T. 
C. Harrison, Hull (Gold-laced Sebrights). 2, C. Drake, Stoke, Ipswich (Black 
Rose-combed). he, Rev. A. G. Brooke (Maltese). c,S. &R. Ashton, Mottram, 
Cheshire (White); H. Yardley, Birmingham (Gold-laced Sebrights); T. C. 
Harrison (Silver-laced). TurKeys.—Poults.—l,E.Leech. 2,E.Shaw. GEESE. 
—Goslings.—1, E. Shaw (Toulouse). 2, E. Leech. Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l, E. 
Leech. 2, J. Dove. Rouwen.—l, E. Leech. 2, F. Parlett. c, G. Cottle, West- 
feltop. SELLING Chass (Any breed).—l, E. Shaw (Cochins). 2, T. Foulkes, 
Oswestry (Black-breasted Game). /ic, H. Yardley; J. M. Ffoulkes. Llandyssil 
Rectory, Montgomery (Light Brahmas). ¢. E. Williams (Dorkings); Rev. J. J. 
Evans (Brahma Pootras). GaME.—. ck-breasted. — Chickens —1, E. Pugh, 
Welshpool (Black-breasted Reds). 2, S. White, Oswestry (Black-breasted 
Reds). Any Colowr.—Pullets—1, S. White. 2, G. Cottle. he, Rev. P. G. 
Bentley, Felton Grange (2). c, E. Shaw. Cock—l, 8. White. 2, E. Pugh. 
Dorxinc.—Chickens.—1 and 2, E. Shaw. 


The Judge was Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


he, W. Dring. Fave: 


DERBY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show was exceedingly well arranged, and the competition was 
exclusively confined to birds of the present year; notwithstanding, the 
prizes were, asa whole, very well contested. Some very good Dorkings 
were shown, but it should be borne in mind by competitors that how- 
ever perfect in other respects birds may be, malformations of any 
kind are always inadmissible. A few of the pens of Game chickens 
were really good, but the majority of those shown were scarcely sufii- 
ciently matured for the show pen. The Hamburghs were the best 
ever yet seen at this Society’s shows, and were excellent. The Brahmas 
were also worthy of very high approval, particularly the Dark-feathered- 
A large entry of cross-breeds, shown entirely on their merits as table 
fowls, caused considerable interest. The Geese were one of the most 
meritorious classes in the Show, and embraced Toulouse, White, and 
Saddle-backe@. The special prizes for three pens of poultry of any 
variety. shown by one exhibitor, brought a competition of seven entries, 
and visitors seemed to regard this portion of the Derby Exhibition 
with unusual attention. Pigeons proved searcely so good as we had 
hoped to find them. The promptitude, care, and attention of the 
Committee in the general management could not be surpassed, and 
the summer-like weather caused an immense influx of visitors. 

Dorxiwes.—Colowred.—1, A. F. Hurt, Alderwasley. 2, Countess of Chester- 
field. lc, G. J. Mitchell, Newton Mount. c, Mrs. Arkwright, Sutton Scarsdale. 
White.—1, J. Faulkner, Bretby. 2, W. R Dick, Ticknall. Game.—Dark-breasted. 
—1, C. Minors, Sudbury. 2, G. J. Mitchell. c,J. Faulkner. White or Pile— 
land he, W. Hollingworth, Dale Abbey. 2, C.-Spencer, Thulston. HamnBurGHS. 
—Gold-pencilled—I, H. Hinckley, Radbourne. 2, J. Bakewell. he, G. J. 
Mitchell. Gold-spangled.—l, J. Bakewell. 2, H. Hinckley. Silver-pencilled.— 
land 2, H. King, Melbourne. c. J. Bakewell. Silve spangled.—1, C. Picker- 
ing, Kirk Langley. 2, H. Hinckley. c, J. Bakewell; A. F. Hurt. CocHin- 
Cuina.—l, J. B. Story. 2, G. A. Crewe, Etwall. Branmas.—Light.—1 and 
9, A. O. Worthington, Burton-on-Trent. Dark.—l and he, A. F. Burt. 2, Rey. 
F. Alder. c, Rev. E. Alder; A. O. Worthington. Cross-BRED.—1 and 2, A. oO. 
Worthington. DucKs.—Rouen.—l and 2, A. O. Worthington. c, G. J. Mitchell. 
Aylesbury.—l, J. B. Story. 2 and c. G. A. Crewe. GEESE.—1, F. Potter, Hart- 
hill Moor. 2, J. Faulkner. c, J. Milnes, West Hallam; G. J- Mitchell; G. A. 
Crewe. Turkrys.—}, G. J. Mitchell. 2, A. M. Mundy. SpEctaL Cuass FOR 
Brst THREE PENs oF Poutrry.—1, A. O. Worthingtom (Light Brahmas). 
2, Mrs. Arkwright (Game). 8, G. A. Crewe (Partridge Cochins). 

PIGEONS. 

Rock or Dovecore.—l, G. J. Mitchell. 2, J. Faulkner. ANTWERPS OR 
BFLGIANS.—1 and 2, Mrs. Arkwright. c,J. Langley, Mickleover. TuMBLERS.— 
1, Mrs. Arkwright. 2, F. B. Wright. Fanrarts.—l, W- R. Dick. 2, J. Wood. 
Spondon. Any oTHER VarieTy.—l, Capt. Pountain, Derby (Black Pouters). 
2, W. R. Dick (Yellow Jacobing). c, Mrs, Arkwright (2) (Magpies). 4 

The Judges were Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham, and Mr- 
Edward Lowe, of Comberford. 


CANARY BUG, 


Have any of your numerous readers in the Canary fancy 
ever tried the following simple remedy for the destruction of 
that dreadful pest, the Canary bug? Obtain pieces of elder 
wood, force out the pith, pierce several holes through the wood, 
so as to enable the little animals easily to find their way into 
the hollow, shake or blow through the perches into a basin of 
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hot water at cleansing time, and the result will be, if in accord- 
ance with my experience, very satisfactory.—J. M. 8. 


(That little gentleman, the Canary bug, is naturally of a 
retiring disposition, and will retreat into any crack, however 
small. If there be any crevice, even if almost imperceptible, 
it will soon be tenanted when the pests make their appearance. 
It is quite unnecessary to make traps for them. Any which 
might explore the hollow perch would form but a very small 
part of the regiments quartered in every available locality; and 
accommodation, however kindly intended, would not be by any 
means an effectual check upon them. I would feel disposed to 
cut off every retreat rather than to find furnished lodgings for 
them. Fresh air, plenty of ventilation, clean nest-boxes, and 
constant changes of nest, will do more to prevent their appear- 
ance than any other treatment.—W. A. B. | 


THE CONTESTS OF QUEENS. 


Tuts is a subject which has been ably and fully discussed by 
Huber, but in making experiments to verify his statements 
the same results have not always followed. In introducing a 
fertile queen to a hive presided over by another fertile queen, 
he mentions that both the stranger and the reigning queens 
were immediately enclosed by the bees, and that the queens 
were virtually forced to decide by a single combat between 
themselves to which of them the throne should belong. Now, 
when introducing a queen to a hive in the circumstances men- 
tioned, and without any strange bees accompanying them, I 
have never seen either the reigning queen encased, or the 
question of empire decided by a fight between the two sovereigns. 
The stranger queen has been ixvariably strangled by the bees 
of the hive to which she was intruded. 

It is different when the subjects of a stranger queen are also 
introduced with her. Both queens are then encased, and a 
combat may, perhaps, take place between them, although I 
have never seen one. There are many apiarians who have 
never seen a deadly struggle between two queens. The late 
Dr. Dunbar was very anxious to witness a royal duel, but 
although he watched for one for years, he never had the good 
fortune to be a spectator of the conflict. Yet anyone who 
chooses may with very little trouble obtain a sight of queens 
in mortal embrace. Whilst admitting that the mother bee 
may and does occasionally put juvenile rivals to death when 
coming or about to emanate from their cradles, I imagine 
that fighting proper only takes place between virgins. As I 
have occasionally exhibited their encounters to friends, a de- 
scription of the process followed may not be unacceptable to 
some readers of the Journal. 

Daring the swarming season young queens are always plenti- 
ful, and two or three can often be found in a hive shortly after 
the issue of the second cast. Take two of these queens and 
with a hundred or two of bees accompanying each, put these 
miniature swarms in separate small boxes. Then towards dusk, 
when there is no danger of the bees taking wing, dislodge the 
two hives upon a large table near the centre, and about 1 foot 
apart from each other. The two clusters so dislodged break up, 
and their spreading circles are soon merged in each other. If 
the two queens are watched, it will be seen that they are com- 
paratively placid so long as their presence is unknown to each 
other, but the moment the track or trail of one is perceived 
by her rival, the wings of the discoverer are raised, her pace is 
quickened as if in search of something, and it may be she will 
halt in her course and utter the piping sound heard previous 
to the migration of an after-cast. Ina little while the queens 
meet, and if the opportunity is fayourable a death thrust is 
given, generally by the stronger making a side embrace and 
curving her sting under the abdomen of the weaker. The dis- 
abled queen is then treated as a dying bee, dragged to the edge 
of the table, and thrown over. 

About a month ago I had two young queens in my glass 
unicomb, the one dark and the other bright-coloured. The dark 
was slender-made, and the younger of the two. I happened to 
observe the first meeting of these princesses. There was first 
@ sudden halt, then measured looks, then a rush by the dark 
one on to the top of the bright-coloured, the head of the upper 
being towards the extremity of the under. But the embrace 
lasted only a second or two, for the dark-coloured queen im- 
petietely quitted her hold and zushed in perturbation over the 
comb. 

The fear awakened never left her, the slightest pressure of 


the crowd made her move precipitately. The light-coloured, on ° 


the contrary, seemed quite at ease, and never once pursued her 
rival, but merely give a scowl at her whenever she approached 
too near. I watched the proceedings a whole day and saw the 
queens often meet, but the moment their antenn® touched, the 
dark-coloured fled apparently in great fear. The bees, how- 
ever, contrary to Huber’s experience, manifested no desire to 
make the two queens fight, they never once enclosed them or 
drove them together, neither did they display the least agi- 
tation. Ultimately, when darkness set in, the dark-coloured, 
as I expected, was slain by the light-coloured. ‘‘ Coming events 
had cast their shadows before.”—H. 8. 


MAIDSTONE AND MID-KENT NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Ar a recent meeting of this Society, the Rev. Walter Mitchell 
Vice-President of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 
gave an address upon the ‘‘ Geometrical Structure of the Hive 
Bee’s Cell.” He said he had adopted the above title, as there 
were 250 different species of bees in this country, not one of 
which possessed the geometrical accomplishment and very 
peculiar construction adopted by the hive bee. This we called 
the domesticated bee, because it always followed in the steps of 
civilisation, or rather preceded them, for in North America the 
red Indian knew immediately the hive bee was established in 
the forest that it would be shortly followed by civilised man. 
The bee's cell was the most marvellous thing in creation, as 
far as our wisdom was concerned, in interpreting the works of 
the Creator, for those marvellous cells were made of a substance 
which it was extremely difficult for the bee to procure, and 
out of this substance it manufactured its houses, its streets, 
and its city. This city had three different classes of in- 
habitants—the queen bee, a few hundred males or drones, and 
several thousand neuters or working bees. He then pointed 
out that a bee on a given excursion fixed on a particular flower 
when it was collecting pollen dust, such as a wild rose or a lily, 
and visited those flowers only. The other bees collected honey 
for mixing with the pollen, and for the winter supply, which is 
put in the cells and sealed up. There was no creature whose 
habits the ancients were so fond of investigating as that of the 
bee—Virgil had written a great deal about bees—but none of 
them could tell from whence the bees obtained their wax. 
Some supposed that it was pollen, but on modern chemists 
burning it, they found that while pollen gave off an ash, wax 
gave none. This problem was, however, solved by John Hunter, 
the celebrated naturalist, who, on dissecting a bee, found that 
in the abdomen there were certain small bags containing a 
white substance, which, on burning it in a candle, proved to be 
wax, and it was, therefore, an animal secretion. The bee, 
therefore, had a chemical manufactory. He then described 
how the bees, during the summer months, gorged themselves 
with honey that this secretion might be produced. 

In the construction of its cells from this substance the bee 
showed marvellous geometrical skill. Not oniy had the bee, 
led by its divine instinct, to gather honey and store it for the 
winter, when it knew it could get no food ont of doors, but it 
exercised great economy in the use of that precious substance 
out of which it constructed its cells. The cells consisted of a 
great number of hexagons, or six-sided figures. The wasp, 
which had been a paper-maker since the creation of the world, 
made his paper out of wood, but he placed his comb, not verti- 
cally but horizontally. He made hexagonal cells, but he only 
made his houses on one side of the street—not back to back, 
as the bee did, and he simply covered in the bottom of his 
cell with a flat piece of paper. He displayed in this a certain 
amount of economy, but not the greatest amount of economy. 
The bees’ cell, on the contrary, was terminated with lozenge- 
shaped bodies—like the diamond panes of a window—which, 
when they put their cells together, formed the bottom of a 
house, on the other side of the street. 

The lecturer then described how the great French naturalist, 
Réaumur, by the aid of an eminent mathematician, discovered 
that the measurement of these cells by the differential calculus 
was exactly 109° 28’, and that they gave the greatest possible 
internal space with the greatest economy of material. The 
lecturer said, therefore, he concluded that we had not yet dis- 
covered the marvellous mechanism by which the bee produced 
this wonderful arrangement ; and, with regard to the theory of 
natural selection, suggested py Mr. Darwin, he pointed out that 
the bee could not derive its instinct from its parents, for the 
working bees were neuters. The bees were wonderful archi- 
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tects. Among the wild ones there was the mason bee and the 
carpenter bee. Some were very fastidious, and would only line 
their cells with rose or poppy leaves. He then referred to the 
marvellous power of the bee in obtaining propolis to strengthen 
the structure of its cells, and in decreasing the size of the 
entrance of the hive in those seasons when the death’s-head 
moth was abundant, so that it could not get in, and by imitat- 
ing the voice of the queen bee be enabled, with impunity, to 
steal the honey. In conclusion, he said the more we studied 
the works of the Divine Geometer and the Divine Architect the 
more we should advance in philosophy and science. It would 
keep man’s pride of intellect in check, and we should learn to 
study with child-like simplicity the works of Divine wisdom.— 
(English Mechanic.) 


CHEAP AND EASY HONEY. 


Unver this head the Chicago Post has the following :—Starch 
is the basis of sugar, alcohol, and acetic acid (vinegar). The 
four substances have the same constituents, the difference be- 
tween them being in the proportion in which these constituents 
are united in the different articles. Starch dissolved in water 
and boiled with three per cent. of its own weight of sulphuric 
acid is converted into dextrine—a thick semi-transparent fluid, 
and if the boiling is continued the dextrine becomes sugar. 


An addition of lime in some form to the water in which the | 


suger is held in solution throws down the acid in the shape of 


sulphate of lime; then, after purification and further boiling, | 
a very light brown syrup—a real grape sugar, not as sensibly | 


sweet as cane sugar, but pleasant to the taste and grateful to 
the digestion—is the result. This, put into glass jars in which 


are strips of honeycomb, is very extensively sold as honey all | 
over the country, and such, in fact, the mixture is in look and | 


flavour both. We are glad to say that this ‘‘honey,” unlike 


most factitious food, is not injurious to consumers in any way, | 


though it is a shameful fraud on the bees. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Hamecrexs’ THRoats Rattrine (Novice).—Your Hamburghs are suf- 
fering from cold. It would become roup if neglected, but taken in the 
early stages it is frequently cured by feeding on bread and ale. If that 
does not remove the symptoms use Baily’s pills. 


Porsts IN SILVER-SPANGLED HamevrGHs (Idem).—The hackle of 2 
Silver-spangled Hamburgh cock should be white, clear on the back, but 


the pendent feathers should have a spangle at the tip. The same maybe | 


said of the saddle. The tail should be white, but each feather should 
have a black moon or spangle at the end. The hackle of the hen should 
be striped with black, neither clouded nor spangled, 


FLEAS IN Pouttry House (EZ. H. H.).—You must continue to wash 


with fresh lime, that will be your only remedy if the walls of your house 
are old. - See to the washing yourself. The pests save themselves in the 
holes, corners, and inequalities. Either have your walls plastered, or 
see that wherever there is any covert a dab of wet lime is putin, and in 
every corner a good brushful from the bottom of the pail dashed into it 
hard as can be done. Supply your fowls with plenty of road grit. 


VERTIGO IN TuREEYs (F. I. C.).—You must give each of the giddy birds | 


a pill of camphor as large asa small acorn. We told you before, to the 
best of our recollection, they roost too thickly. Divide them into four 


fifties. It is a very bad plan to allow their excrement to lie about, although | 


itis daily covered with fresh mould. We wonder they are not all sick. 
Let it be removed eyery morning. Nothing is more injurious to healthy 
birds than contact with the droppings of diseased ones. 


Cock’s PLUMAGE DEFECTIVE (Troutbeck).—li the cock is with hens it 
is probable the hens pick out the young feathers as fast as they appear. 
Put the bird by himself. Feed on ground oats and a little whole corn at 
times. Give him lettuce to eat, it is best when seeding; and rub the 
naked parts with compound sulphur ointment. 


UNDUBBED GAME Cocks (C. S. M.).—You are at liberty to show as you 
please, but we think you have no hope whatever of success if you show 
undubbed birds. What hinders you from dubbing them? They are old 
enough, and the operation is trifling; they recover it in ten days. You 
must show according to the prize sheet. If the classis for cockerel and 
two pullets it will be useless to show only one of the latter, however good 
the pair may be. 

Brana PootRaA WEAK-LEGGED (H. D.).—The birds that are weak in 
their legs when young never grow up strong adults. Bread and milk, 
yolk of egg, and ground oats from which nothing has been taken in the 


way of skin or bran, are the best food. It is also one of those cases in 
which raw meat may be given. 


Brewers’ Grains For Fowts (Ezron).—We are not friendly to brewers’ 
grains for poultry. That which is best for fattening is also good for 
laying. Stimulants are only good in very severe weather, or as medicine. 
The best food there is for poultry is ground oats as they are to be had in 
Sussex, only (we believe), mixed with milk or water, varied at times with 
whole corn, maize, or barley. Green meatand road grit are indispensable 
to their well-doing. 

Fuicut FEATHERS OF GOLDEN Poxanps (A. B. C.).—The whitein your 
Golden Poland plumage is a defect and great drawback. It is only ad- 


missible in the top-knots of very old birds, and on the sickle feathers of 
old cocks. 


Come 4nD ToEs oF A CREVE-Ce&UR (J. H. C.).—The points of the comb 
of a Créve-Cceur cock are not as important as they are in some other 
breeds. Latitude is necessary, because in some old birds of undoubted 
purity the comb becomes largely developed. The nearer it approaches 
to our last description the better it will be for it. Five toeson a Créve- 
Cceur and four only on a Houdan are both disqualifications. 


REMOVING A SUPER (John Leonard).—A super should be removed with 
its adapter to a shady spot at a little distance from the hive, and kept 
shut-up until the bees manifest impatience at their confinement. Upon 
being released a number will come out with a rushand take wing. When 
all are gone that are inclined to depart, the remainder should again be 
confined until they also become restless and uneasy. In this way nearly 
the whole may be got rid of, until by the exercise of a little patience the 
last few stragglers are brushed out with a feather. Onno eccount must 
the removed super be left exposed or unguarded, lest the whole of its 
contents fall a prey to robbers. In some cases the bees are most readily 
expelled by driving, but circumstances vary so much and so often, that 
the exact mode of proceeding must to a great extent depend upon the 
judgment of the apiarian. The stock-hive should be weighed after the 
removal of the super, and if its nett contents do not reach 17 or 18 Ibs., 
it must be fed up to the weight by means of an inverted pickle-bottle, 
which should be refilled every evening until the desired result is attained. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending October 4th. 


THERMOME { 
AROMETER. | = 
Date fis Ghee ele (tee BALE Rain. 
Max. | Min, | Mazx.! Min. | 
| 

Wed... 28 | 30. 30.027 | 7 3 } .00 
Thurs.. 29 | 39.296.| 30.210 | 71 | 45 | .00 
Fri.. .. 30 | 30.394 | 30.349 | 64 | 30 -00 
Sat.... 1'| 30.487 | 31.43 61 |- 33 .00 
Sun... 2| 30.427 | 30851 ; 70 | 3 -00 
Mon... 3] 30896 | 30369; 61 | 35 “00 
Tues... 4| 30.404 | 30.823, 61 | 35 .00 

Mean.. | 30.369 | 30.294 1.65.57 | 35.28 | 53 0.00 


28.—Fine, foggy; very fine; clear ond fine. 
29.— Overcast; very fine; overcast. 

80.—Fine, foggy ; fine; clear and fine. 
1.—Very fine; exceedingly fine; clear and fize. 
2.—Foggy, damp; very fine; clear, starlight. 
3.—Foggy, overcast: very fine; overcast. 
4.—Overcast; fine, foggy; dense fog. 


COVENT GARDEN MAREET.—OcrToBer 5. 


WE have no alterations to report. Trade is dull, and quotations are the 
same as last week. 


FRUIT 

S;'d., 152d) S. .d. s. id: 
1 Oto2 0} Mulberries.. 0 Otoo 0 
0 0 O Q| Nectarines 20 40 
0 0- O O| Oranges... 00 290 
0 6 1 O| Peaches .... eTO entra 0 
3 0 4 0/| Pears.kitchen 140), 527.0 
00 00 dessert... 1o 390 
0 6 1 O| Pine Apples. 30 50 
1 0 2 O}| Plums..... Lie) 39:0 
: 16 2 0! Quinces TRO est. 
0 0 O 0} Raspberries. . 00 0 9 
2 0 5 0| Strawberries 00 08 
Lemons... 10 0 16 0} Walnuts 10 0 16 0 
Melons... 10 ¢0l do... A one2 0. 

VEGETABLES. 
Sud sec 5 s.d 8s. d 
. 0 Otod 0} Leeks............ bunch 0 4to0 8 
00 O 0} Lettuce -- doz 16 $8 90 
3 0 4 0O| Mushrooms ...... ottle 10 430 
TOad........ bushel 0 0 0 0} Mustard&Cress..punnet 0 2 O 0 
2 0 8 0| Onions .......... bushel 40 6 0 
00 00 i 04 08 
Brussels Sprouts..}sicve 0 6 O 0 30 00 
Cabbage..... doz, 2 0 2 0} ORS aio: 
Capsicums -P100 10 1 6 00 00 
Carrots. burch 0 4 O 8 30 46 
Cauliflo «doz. 2°0 6 0} 40 50 
Celery.. undle 16 20 00 a0 
Colewort bunches 8 0 6 0| 00 086 
Cucumbers seach 0 6 1 0| 00 00 
picklin, -doz 20 4 0} 00 00 
Endive...... w. doz, 20 O 0} 06,00 
Fennel bunch 0 3 0 0} Spinach., 20) aes: 
Garlic ---lb. 0 8 O 0} Tomatoes Sdos 0 eG 
Herbs - bunch 0 8S O0O O! Tarnips -......c.. bunch 0 6 OU 
Horseradish .... bundle 8 0 5 0! VegetableMarrows..doz. 2 0 8 0 


POULTRY MAREET.—OcrTosBeEr 5. 


“Ir is plain that Michaelmas loses in public interest every year. We 
always have to report a bad trade. The present was no exception. Except 
for afew large and yery choice Geese, the sale was heavy and the price 
moderate. ‘hey made from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each, according to weight. 


Gh Gh ge ib 5. d. “Be ds 
Large Fowls ........ 2 6t03 0 - 0 Stood 9 
Smaller ditto -. 2 OK 26 1” Gooey 
Chickens fp ab 0 (8? en mere 
Ducks .. Dee at 3 EM() 00 00 
Geese .... CHOPS TIeNO: 0 8) ia 
‘Turkeys OF 0), f0i0 2.0 Re 1¢ 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
in i 1, | Clock | Day 
Day | Day Average Tempera-| Rain in Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| [4/¢" of 
mole Oe OCTOBER 138—19, 1870. ture near London. | 4, ae Rises, | Sets Rises Sets. Age. Ba | woe 
Day. |Night.|Mean-| Days. |m. h.|m. b.|m._h.|m. h. | Days | m. 8. 
. 29m. A.M. 60.7 | 41.8 | 51.2 22 22af6 | llaf5 |15af7| 4 10 1s 18 42 | 286 
le a Euan een 59.9 | 40.5 | 50.2 20 24° 6 | 8 5 | 47 i feileesy) abe 19 18 56 | 287 
15 Ss 59.0 | 40.5 | 49.8 21 25° 6 6 5 | 25 8 after. a rf ag | Aas 
N TRINITY. 59.0 | 40.1 | 49.5 18 27 6 4 5118 9 22 | 28 
i nm eutioe apc 58.8 | 40.7 | 49.8 19 ps Seies «Jil Wieer’-Lhaiabs yd bo O Bese a) Uta aa a C 14 35 | 290 
18 Tu St. LUKE. 60.4 | 40.7 | 50.6 21 80 6 | 0. 5/16 11)85° 2 23 14 46, | 291 
19 | W Twilight ends 6h. 52m. P.M. 59.4 | 41.7 | 60.5 22 31 6/58 4) morn 9 3 24 14 57 | 292 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 59.6°, and its night 


temperature 40.9°. 
| 1.04 inch. 


GRAPES FOR EXHIBITION. 


N reading the proceedings of the Fruit Com- 
mittee at the Royal Horticultural Society's 


to the conclusion that a few notes on early 
and late Grapes would not be out of place, 
and I invite the attention of the committees 
of horticultural societies holding their exhi- 
bitions in autumn. 

I would make a distinct class for such fine 
exhibition Grapes as Meredith’s Alicante 


and Lady Downe’s among the black varieties, as, unless | 


this be done, the different varieties of Hamburghs cannot 
have justice. I would also have a distinct class for the 
Muscats and Trebbiano among white Grapes, so as to give 
the Royal Muscadine, the Sweetwaters, and the like a 
chance of winning a prize. 

In support of this view I would ask, Is the flavour of 
the Alicante and Lady Downe’s in August, September, or 
October to be compared to the taste of the Hamburghs? 
Also, Is the flavour of the Muscats and Trebbiano to be 
compared with that of the Royal Muscadine or Sweet- 
water? These questions should answer themselves. 

I do not for a moment wish to disparage the fine quali- 
ties of the Alicante and Lady Downe’s, leaving out the 
newer late sorts, for I am perfectly aware of their useful- 
ness, but I say they are not to be compared with the 
Hamburgh for flavour now ; and were the judges to taste, 
undoubtedly there would be many exhibitors disappointed, 
for, instead, as is generally the case now, of the award being 
given to the fine large bunches, well coloured though they 
might be, it would go to the Hamburghs, they being ripe 
and fit for table (or they should be so when shown), which 
cannot be the case with the Alicante and Lady Downe’s. 
To me it seems a sin that such fine bunches as I have 
seen shown in September should be cut, for, the taste being 
insipid, they are worthless. 

Iam fully aware that Grapes must be ripened and 
coloured by the end of September or beginning of October, 
or they stand but a small chance of colouring, unless it 
should prove such a favourable autumn as the present. 
But Grapes require to hang a certain time after they are 
coloured. Thus, the Hamburghs coloured by the end of 
July are not ready for cutting till the end of August, and 
those coloured a month later are not at their best yet. 
Above all, the Alicante should hang till February to bring 
out its flavour, and the same applies, or nearly so, to the 
Lady Downe’s. Of course, I do not say they cannot be 
eaten till then, but I do say they are not at their best till 
the time I have mentioned. 

Next, as to the white Grapes. The Muscats are un- 
doubtedly the finest winter Grapes for those who have 
vineries and heat enough for them, but their flavour in 
August, September, and October is not equal to that of 
the Royal Muscadine, Buckland Sweetwater, and Foster's 
Seedling. The Muscats require a high heat to ripen them, 
and they must be ripened early, but they should not in 
any case be cut before Christmas. 

“No, 498.—Vou, XIX., New SERIES. 


The greatest heat was 80°, on the 14th, 1861; and the lowest cold 24°, on the 15th, 1860. 


| 


Meeting, September 21st, page 226, I came | 


The greatest fall of rain was 


I now give the names of a few good Grapes, black 
and white, for exhibiting. Of the black, there is none to 
excel the Black Hamburgh as a show Grape, but a far 
superior Grape for flavour, though ripening at the same 
time, is Pope’s Hamburgh [Frankenthal]. This is a 
beautiful Grape, and no one should be without it where 
quality is considered. It has a very thin skin, a delicious 
flavour, and will hang till Christmas without deteriorating. 
Trentham Black is also good for exhibiting, but unless 
ripened, say, in July, it should not be cut till November ; 
in fact, this is the best of the Hamburghs for keeping. 

Of the whites, the best early is the Royal Muscadine. 
This is a very early Grape, and a good keeper. Ripened 
in a late house it will hang well till Christmas. Foster’s 
White Seedling is also a keeping Grape of good flavour. 
All the above can be grown well with ordinary care and 
with but little fire heat. 

The Alicante and Lady Downe’s are both too well 
known to say more than that they are (leaving out the 
recent additions, such as Mrs. Pince), the best late Grapes, 
but they are not fit to be exhibited till the new year 
comes in, because, till then, we have plenty of far superior- 
flavoured Grapes, and no matter how fine a bunch of 
Grapes may look if they are acid or inferior to the palate. 
The Muscat of Alexandria, Trebbiano, and White Lady 
Downe’s are, as I said before, good for late work, till then 
there is nothing to equal the Muscadines or Sweetwaters. 

As it is now some time since I saw this subject dis- 
cussed, I hope this short paper will be the means of elicit- 
ing a few remarks from some of your correspondents.— 
STEPHEN Castres, Bent Hill Gardens, Prestwich. 


POTATOES. 


Tue Potato is, undoubtedly, one of the most important 
and valuable of all crops to those who are fortunate in 
having a piece of ground for the growth of vegetables; 
and I am one of those who do not believe there can be a 
home in the country without a nice little garden in front 
for flowers, and a plot of ground for the growth of vege- 
tables. I believe if there were more gardens, one at least 
to every dwelling, that the beershops would have little 
charm for the hard-working labourer, much less for the 
skilled and comparatively well-to-do artisan: There is 
not a creature on earth but has a liking for—a love of— 
plants, who does not delight in flowers, fruit, or vegetables : 
and there are none so ready to manage well the plot of 
ground they may have as those who by some means must, 
if they are to appear decent and respectable, keep from at 
every meal cutting at the bread loaf. It would be well 
if every house had its garden. It is a mine of wealth 
that none know the value of better than those who once 
possessed a garden, but who, unfortunately, have a house 
(it is no home) without one. Do not understand me as 
advocating a large garden toa cottage—one thathas a large 
assemblage of iruit trees, of which the occupier may be 
heard to boast that this or that tree pays the rent, I 
believe large gardens to cottages are generally neglected. 
The oecupier finds a large garden too large for what he 
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needs in the way of vegetables, and he plants it with standard 
Apple, Pear, and Plum trees in the hope of some day getting 
enough fruit to pay the rent. The trees grow, rendering the 
ground totally unfit for vegetables, and soon become an orchard 
of trees that need no looking after, and with them the greater 
part of the interest is lost. Some part of the ground is turned 
up, kept for growing Potatoes—tbey are indispensable—but 
they are often not worth taking up, and he grumbles at the 
work of his predecessor’s hands. Fruit for small gardens is 
all very well, but it fills no gap like Potatoes and vegetables 
generally, nor is it nearly so needful for health. 

In small gardens, however, there is no reason why fruit as 
well as vegetables should not be cultivated well and in quantity 
sufficient for the wants of a cottager’s household; but it must 
not be sought by planting trees that, when full-grown, will 
render useless as much ground as would be required for the 
growth of enough of both to meet all the requirements of the 
family. Should the cottager, fortunate in having a plot of 
ground, rest content with only vegetables? By no means. On 
the contrary, let him have his Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
and his bush or pyramid Apple and Pear trees, with Plums, all 
of which bear excellently in that form, and being always of 
reasonable proportions, do not render the ground unfit for any- 
thing except grass and weeds, as may be seen in many places 
besides Kent. The value of such trees is not known half so 
well as it deserves to be; indeed, I am convinced that a future 
generation will not retain, much less plant, a plot of ground 
with standard Apple, Pear, and Plum trees ; for anyone who has 
planted both cannot but be surprised by the greater benefits 
offered by bushes and pyramids than by standards. Like 
standards, all bush and pyramid trees are not fruitful, but 
some kinds are extraordinarily prolific, affording more fruit, 
and of a finer quality, in three years than a standard in seven, 
and always as much in proportion to the ground occupied. I 
hope Mr. Rivers will favour us with an account of the most 
suitable kinds of Apples, Pears, and Plums—those affording 
the greatest quantity of the finest fruit, and with the greatest 
certainty. This would give an impetus to fruit culture in small 
gardens, the owner and family having within their reach fruit 
of the best out-door kinds, both as regards quantity and quality. 
I shall refer to the subject of fruit for small gardens at sume 
future time, and I should not have alluded to it at present, but 
my object was to show the detrimental effects of large fruit 
trees on ground required in part for vegetable crops, and 
especially Potatoes. 

It is a common error to suppose that good Potatoes cannot 
be grown in gardens. The ground is considered too rich, or 
it is said from some other cause they are indifferent in quality ; 
but I have been a grower for upwards of twenty years, and am 
satisfied that they can be, and are, grown well in all gardens 
where the requisites are afforded. In many so-called gardens, 
which are in fact orchards, they do not thrive, nor can they be 
expected to do so, for the fruit trees shade the ground too 
much, and Potatoes, with vegetable crops of all kinds, endure 
least of alla rival. Open spaces are required for Potatoes; in 
no other can they be successfully cultivated. 

An open situation, as I have stated, is necessary—one not 
shaded by trees, which are objectionable in several ways ; their 
roots are quite as injurious as their heads, and they dry the 
ground in summer. There is nothing beyond this to hinder 
the cultivation of good sound Potatoes in gardens, 

Next to the situation, the ground is the most important con- 
sideration. Almost every description of soil will grow this 
crop, but there can be no question that some soils are better 
suited to it than others; and yet this ought not to deter those 
with soil not so favourable from growing this most important 
tuber. ~ Any soil may be made to meet all the requirements of 
the Potato, but first of all the ground must be drained ; secondly, 
it must be brought into ‘‘ good heart” and tilth. 

#4 The ground should be well and deeply dug in November, and 
thrown up as roughly as possible. If at all heavy it is well to 
throw it in ridges, the narrower the better, so as to expose it 
to frost as much as possible. If it has not been trenched it 
would be well to do s0, not bringing up too great a depth of the 
subsoil, if the latter is of a stiff inert description. Soils which 
have long been worked become when trenched almost as good 
as fresh land. If the ground is rich and iull of vegetable 
matter or animal manures, no manure need be given. There 
is ground in gentlemen’s gardens quite rich enough for 
Potatoes, but it is seldom so in small gardens; therefore, in 
digging give a good dressing of manure, preferring that which 
is fresh. It is wasteful to throw dung and litter in heaps to 
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ferment, driving off its most fertilising principles. Littery aa 
it may be, dig it in during November, or, if the ground is to be 
trenched, place the manure between the bottom and top spit. 
It will rot in the ground, and it is an error to conclude that its 
manuring properties are washed out and carried off by rains. 
The soil has a remarkable power of seizing on ammonia and 
other important substances, which to a great extent are dissi- 
pated in a heap of beating and fermenting manure. I am con- 
vinced, from the great benefits of spreading fresh manure on 
the ground as mulching, that the system of manure heaps is an 
error. Decayed manure is very portable, and in every way 
more easily applied than fresh manure, but I am certain that 
one load of the latter is a greater stimulant to growth than 
two of that which has been thrown in a heap and left until re- 
duced to @ soapy masz, and it will cover twice as much ground. 
It is a fact also, that ground which has been turned up and 
exposed to the atmosphere increases in fertility, whilst ground 
left between crops to grow nothing but weeds, and with the sur- 
face close and firm, forms but a very indifferent medium for the 
succeeding crop. We often see ground left undug until it is 
wanted for cropping. Cottage gardeners and occupiers of small 
plots rarely dig until it is time tocrop. It ought to be dug and 
manured as soon as each crop is off, so as to be ready whenever 
required. For Potatoes, as I said before, the ground should be 
dug and manured in November, and if possible in dry weather, 
and it will be more benefited than it would be by two or more 
diggings in spring. The frost will make the clods fall down, 
and greatly improve the soil’s fertility. 

In February, or if hard frost or wet weather occur, then in 
March, turn the ground over with a fork, and if it has been 
ridged up, level the ridges, giving the whole an even surface. 
All hard lumps of goil should at the same time be broken small. 
The soil being turned up early in spring it will soon bein a 
good condition for planting, and in no case ought this to be at- 
tempted when the soil when trodden on becomes a close, heavy 
mass which adheres to the feet. 

Before planting we must consider the seed and the kinds. 
Of the seed, or sets, I would say, let them be of fair size, and as 
uniform ag possible. If there are different sizes, plant each 
size by itself to secure that uniformity in the haulm which is 
pleasing to the eye. I admire nothing so much in Potato crops 
as regularity of growth. Some advise small sets, and, if the 
seed Potatoes are large, cut them to pieces; but I like a good 
set, and whole. I would not have sets weighing less than 
14 oz., nor need they exceed 3 ozs. in weight. If the sets must 
be cut do not do it too hard. A cut set should be somewhat 
larger than a whole one. Select the seed from ground at a 
distance from that which you intend planting, and of a different 
kind, doing this every second, or at most every third year. See 
that the sets are sound, and if possible make sure that the 
first sprouts have not been previously rubbed off. Make sure 
of these; none are so good, nor will any afford such fine 
strong haulm, and fine, even-sized tubers. ‘To prevent sprout- 
ing it will be necessary to keep the tubers cool in winter, but 
safe from frost. This ig a very important matter, and one very 
much neglected. 

To secure regularity in the crop, let the sets be placed thinly 
in boxes or hampers, or on ® floor, at least a month before 
planting, and the place need not be a very warm one, for if the 
early kinds make. eprouts from half to three-quarters of an 
inch long, and the second earlies sprout enough to exhibit 
their activity, it is sufficient. Long sprouts are so liable to be 
knocked off, that they are often a source of injury instead of 
being a benefit. I would plant none but those which show 
signs of growth. 

With regard to varieties, I am very diffident about saying 
anything, as I consider there has been but little advance of 
late years, except in coarseness. Quality has not been suffi- 
ciently considered, therefore I may be excused if I still adhere 
to the old sorts. The new kinds have too much top, are too 
large, and have very large, deep-sunk eyes, causing much waste. 
Of very early kinds, there is none to beat the old Ashleaf 
Kidney. It is the best earliest sort for frames and the garden, 
but it is not a very heavy cropper, and must have prominence 
only for its earlinese. Of this there are several so-called varie- 
ties, but ail that I have grown have proved merely well-selected 
stocks. 

Myatt’s Prolific is a very fine prolific kind, much more s0 
than the Ashleaf, and succeeding it by ten days. Except for 
very early crops this ought to be made the early kind, enough 
of the Ashleaf being planted to afford a ten-days supply. The 
La stone is the best of all Potatoes, taking prodic: and quality 
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into consideration. It succeeds Myatt’s Prolific, and continues 
good longer than most varieties. It is a very weak grower in 
its early stages, and is tender on heavy, wet soils, which are 
not suitable to it; light and medium-textured soils are the best 
for it. Huntingdon is not unlike the Lapstone, but is a larger 
kind, many of the tubers weighing upwards of a pound under 
ordinary circumstances. It is not co tender as the Lapstone, 
and is better for heavy soils, otherwise it is inferior to the Lap- 
stone. It is also later. Saltan is a pink Kidney; indeed, a 
pink Lapstone, having all the good qualities of the latter, and 
none of its defects, so far as I have experienced; it is not 
liable to disease, and is a first-rate keeper. The above are all 
Kidney sorts. 

Of the Round kinds, Early Oxford is a second early, succeed- 
ing Myatt’s Prolific. It is an excellent cropper, of good quality 
and size, but has the drawback of forming deep eyes; never- 
theless, it is excellent from July to November, or later. Regent 
is, in my opinion, not superseded as a Jate Round sort, quality 
and productiveness being considerations. Tally two-thirds of 
the white Round sorts are but the Regent under different 
names. 

The above are all the kinds I grow, or can see the advantage 
of growing. There are, no doubt, many others which will pass 
muster, yet I think the fewer the kinds grown the better, for 
there is the trouble and annoyance of having kinds which are 
often desirable only for affording a slight and not unfrequently 
supposed variation. 

As respects planting, the ground being prepared as already 
described, the rest is easy. ‘The line is stretched lengthwise or 
across the plot of ground, allowing from the outside of the plot 
half the distance the rows are to be apart. With a spade take 
out 4 straight trench 3 inches deep; in this place the sets, and 
coyer with the soil from the next row. They need not be 
covered deeper than 3 inches, so that a wide trench is altogether 
unnecessary. If large enough to receive the seta at the proper 
depth, it is enough. For the Ashleaf I allow 2 feet between 
the rows, and place the sets 10 or 11 inchesapart. To Myatt’s 
Prolific I give 2 feet, placing the sets 1 foot apart in the row. 
Lapstone, Hantingdon, Snitan, and Early Oxford are allowed 
2 feet 6 inches from row to row, and are planted 1 foot apart 
in the row. I like the rows to be a good distance apart, but to 
be so planted that the fork can hardly be got in, when taking 
up, without feeling the Potatoes. All the latesorts are allowed 
a yard between the rows, and the interval between the sets is 
15 inches. Thus they form a mass of Potatoes. Some sorts 


I have grown would do well with an interval between each | 


other in the rows equal to half the distance that the rows are 
apart, many being all top. 

As to the time of planting, that will depend on the wea- 
ther. Some have fixed times of planting, but there is no ad- 
vantage in planting when the ground is wet and cold. The 
Ashleaf I like to have in by the third week in March, Myatt’s 
in the fourth week, along with the second earlies, and the late 
sorts by the second week in April; but I would rather defer the 
planting a week or ten days than plant with the ground wet 
and cold. There will be exceptions to these times of planting 
as regards the early kinds in warm situations, but in open 
though not very much exposed situations I find the times stated 
sufficiently early for safety from frosts, whilst ensuring a good 
growth before hot dry weather sets in, and as a consequence 
the produce is good and well matured long before the autumn 
rains—a point I hold to be of importance. 

The after-management consists in hoeing between the rows 
as soon as any weeds can be seen, and when the tops are 6 inches 
high I earth well up. Iam aware some do not advise earthing- 
up, but I find that where it is not practised many green-ended 
tubers unfit for human food are produced ; besides, they do not 
attain so large a size. The wider the rows aro the better. A 
deep wide furrow between the rows is injurious by drying the 
ground, and preventing the rains from wetting the soil for a 
time after dry weather. 

After the earthing-up no further careis required. The haulms 
will grow and keep under all weeds, but should any gain a 
hold, pull them up. As soon as the haulm turns yellow, the 
crop should be taken up and stored. It would be well if the 
tubers could be placed in a cool dry shed, but they should be 
kept dark. Light will cause them to become green, and they 
are then unwholesome. After they are dried no plan is so good 
as pitting. They keep most plump that way. For the pit a 
dry situation should be chogen. 

Before closing, a word about cooking Potatoes. There is no 
mode equal to washing them clean, and then boiling them 


until soft through; then strain off the water, and place them 
on the fire a minute or two until the water is dissipated, and 
finally peel either as you require them for eating or just pre- 
viously. It is the most economical way of cooking, and the 
only one in which the full flavour is preserved. By peeling 
beforehand, and steaming or boiling afterwards, much of the 
best properties of tho Potato will be carried off by the steam 
and water. The latter may be considered a cleaner process, 
but Potatoes cooked unpeeled will go nearly twice as far, and 
are fuily twice as good.—G, ABBEY. 


BEET FOR ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES— 
STORING BEET. 

ALLOW me space for a few notes upon the Red Beet’s treat- 
ment here this year. The seed was sown on the 6th of April 
in a box placed in a pit heated by a flue. The seedlings were 
pricked out into other boxes when fit to handle and returned 
to the pit, where they were kept until well rooted. I then 
placed them in the-open air in the shade, fearing that the sun 
would burn and spot them. On the 1st of June they were nice 
plants, and were planted out in the centre of two large beds to 
match, with two rows of Cloth of Gold Geranium all round, and 
bordered with two rows of Lobelia speciosa. The Beet is now 
a rich dark bronzed purple. Growing in rich ground it is not 
more than from 9 to 10 inches high, not one of the plants 
running to seed. 

I think Dell’s Beet should be a koon to the flower garden. 
Last year it stood the whole winter in the ground without any 
protection, still holding its leaves and looking very fine io the 
spring. What can be better in the way of foliage for the spring 
garden ? Of course we cannot have Iresine, Amaranthus, 
Coleus, or Perilla in the spring garden. 

I have this year a quantity of blood red St. Osyth Beet in 
the kitchen garden as good in colour 8 Dell’s. There is more 
scarlet in its leaves than in Dell's, which causes it to glitter 
when tbe sun shines upon it, but it is not nearly so good in 
form as Dell’s. 

The best way I find for storing Beet for table use is in 
heaps in the open air covered with earth, which prevents if 
shrivelling or drying up, as it would do if it were kept in a dry 
shed or loft. I have had it here in good order for the table 
until the middle of Jaly.—J. W., Coravahn Gardens. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE EXPERIENCE. 

I surrose there is hardly any subject which does not admit 
of argument both for and against. It must be so in a world 
where nothing (uot even fruit and flowers) is quite perfect. 
Thus it is small matter of surprise that there should be much 
variance of opinion upon the subject of orchard-house culture. 
This, no doubt, in common with other questions, has its pros 
and its cons, and the wise man is he who, with impartial 
judgment, setting the one against the other, aims at striking a 
fair balance between the two; whereas the man of narrow mind, 
leaning to one side only, becomes, like the reader of a single 
newspaper, either a too zealous partisan or too bitter an oppo- 
nent. Now, I will confess at the outset that, after several 
years’ experience, Iam an advocate for growing fruit under 
glass, ba though an advocate, not one of such ultra views 
but that™ gee the expediency of aiming at the happy mean 
lying between the two extremes of opinion upon this matter. 

Now, at the risk of provoking # smile from some of your 
readers, I will try to illustrate what I mean by striking a 
balance between the pros and the cons as regards orchard-house 
culture by referring them to Tupper’s lines descriptive of a 
baby. A baby, like orchard-house culture, has its pros and its 
cons. It gives you smiles, but also wry faces; it crows, but 
it cries; it is a great comfort, but an unmitigated nuisance 
at times. Upon the whole it is a desideratum. But to-my 
quotation— 

“4 babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, 
A messenger of peace and Jove, a resting-place 
For innocence on earth, &ec.” 

An enthusiastic commencement, truly! So far the pros, if 
I may venture to apply so equivocal a word to poetry, seem to 
have it all their own way; but stay! mark what follows: 

“ Yet it is a talent of trust; a loan to bs rendered back with interest ; 
A delight, but redolent of care; honey sweet, but lacking not the bitter.” 

All this is a true description, not only of a baby but of an 
crchird house. It is ‘a well-spring of pleasure,” especially 
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when provided with a tank that would not run dry during such 
®@ season of drought as the one from which we are but now 
emerging. At all seasons—potting, blossoming, fruiting, ston- 
ing, growing, ripening, gathering—the orchard house is a well- 
spring of pleasure, a pleasant lounge, a pleasant divan, a plea- 
sant scene of labour, not irksome, but like that of Hden— 
“No more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 
To recommend coo] Zephyr, and made ease more easy.” 

A pleasant place of retreat (except when the sun is a little too 
warm) from the cares and business of life. It is, moreover, 
‘* 9 resting-place for innocence on earth.”’ Yes, for innocence ! 
Don’t langh! Orchard-house pleasures are innocent pleasures, 
and only to be truly enjoyed by innocent people. Surely if 
Izaak Walton had a right to assume that all brothers of the 
rod were honest men, I may claim equal license to assert that 
my brother fruit-growers-under-glass are innocent men. You 
cannot call anglers innocent. Gudgeons know them to be full 
of guile; but all of our craft, Messrs. Editors, are free from 
guile, and honest men to boot; and so, according to the inex- 
orable logie of facts, as Count Bismarck would say, the orchard 
house is ‘‘a resting-place for innocence on earth.” But now 
audi alteram partem. ‘ Yet itis a talent of trust.” Yes, here 
itis that so many make a mistake. Some wealthy proprietor 
of greenhouses and vineries must have an orchard house also. 
As he likes to have everything very nice he grudges no expense, 
thinking that, as a matter of course, abundance of fruit will 
result from a considerable outlay. The crystal palace is reared 
—a thing of beauty and a joy for ever; but he takes no pains 
about the selection of his trees, or potting them in a suitable 
soil; he never troubles himself about pruning, pinching, fumi- 
gating, lifting, watering, syringing, mulching. All that he 
leaves to his gardener, who has plenty else to do; and when he 
thinks, good easy man, full surely his Peaches are a-ripening, 
on inspection he finds his unhappy pyramids poisoned with 
aphides, or.over-run with red spider, or starved for want of 
uutriment, or withering away from lack of moisture, or re- 
dundant with leaves from want of pinching and thinning, and 
no good joint coming to perfection. He either lays the blame 
upon his unlucky gardener, or else joins in the hue and ery that 
orchard houses are failures—all humbug—expensive toys—all 
very well for those who sell the trees, but of no profit to those 
that buy them, and so forth, forgetting the axiom that the or- 
chard house ‘‘is a talent of trust’’—a talent to be improved 
by himself, not delegated to another—‘'a delight, but redolent 
of care.” Aye! mark well that formula, ‘‘a delight, but re- 
dolent of care.” Tobe the former it must be the latter also, 
for without care—care incessant, personal, and loving, no or- 
chard house, however costly, can possibly succeed. Yes, it 
must be redolent of care—not anxious, troublesome, carking 
care, but care that is pleasant, as all gardening care is, because 
full of hope, full of promise, sure to be rewarded; for has not 
the Giver of all good things made man’s suczess to depend 
upon his endeavour, and as good as promised that ‘‘ we shall 
reap if we faint not?” Want of personal care, and supervision, 
and interest lies at the root, depend on it, of all want of suc- 
cess in orchard-house culture. 

I will only just add that, although the late season has been 
fruitful, yet in congequence of the long drought, out-of-door 
Peaches here fell from the trees before they were fully ripe, 
and that the fruit grown inside the orchard house has been 
far superior. We have had a plague of flies this autumn, and 
I intend bringing up my siege guns in the shape of Appleby’s 
fumigators, of which I highly approve. I find it a good plan 
where Vines are trained beneath the rafters to have early 
Apricot trees in pots, because they are well advanced before 
the Vines put forth their leaves, and they can be easily moved 
ii necessary to ripen their fruit in the open air; but then I 
have 108 feet of wall 13 feet high well covered with triple 
cordons, which supply me with abundance of Peaches and 
Nectarines.—A Constant Reaper. 


Tur Burr Kyor Appte.—This valuable kitchen Apple, I 
think, comes to us from the north. It has not the least re- 
semblance to the English or any other Paradise stock, has large 
leaves, and large fruit of excellent quality good all the autumn. 
I find it in the ‘‘ Catalogue”’ of the Horticultural Society, 1831 ; 
but I do not find it in the ‘Fruit Manual” by Dr. Hogg. In 
moist soils it grows from truncheons planted in the ground, 
and will bear fruit the second year after being planted. It 
is, I believe, used as a stock in some places. Most of our 


fruit-growing nurserymen know this Apple well.—ConsTant 
READER. 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCE OF POTATOES. 


For the following report of results we are indebted to Ad- 
miral Hornby, Knowsley Cottage, Prescot, Lancashire. He 
thought that seed obtained from other localities and new varie- 
ties would be more productive than seed grown near Prescot 
and of older varieties. He also tells us that ‘‘of the sorts I 
send you, there is not one bad sort, but as to their keeping 
powers I have yet to see. The various sorts have been all 
treated exactly the same, and grown in light black soil.” 


Weight 39 Weight 33 
Seed from near of Old ag Seed from other of New ae 
Prescot. Seed. ae places. Beed. eS 
lbs. 3. Be 6 
Early Coldstream.... 34 432 | Gryffe Castle Seedling 84 .. 65 
Transell’s Seedling .. ,, 633 | Yorkshire Hero...... pint eae 
Veitch’s Kidney...... a 112 Scotch Blue.......-+6 A aa et 
Lemon Kidney 3 504 | Wormsley Kidney.... ,, +. 75z 
Mona’s Pride . ms 464 | Redbridge Ashleaf.... ,, .. 7 
Littlegreen .......... 3 +» 464 | King of Flukes ...... yco atk) 
Daintree’s Seedling... ,, .. TL Early Emperor ...... fh, oo. Bee 
Early Oxford ........ ay ean 8 Alexandra..........06 oy de. Shy 
Ready Penny ........ pote Daintree’s Kidney.... ,, .. 19 
Regent (Paterson’s).. ,, 774 | Gloucester Kidney .. ,, .. 52 
Milky White . ou. rn 614 | Dawe’s Matchless . cp 157: 
Royal Ashleaf........ A 57} | Wellington .......... See ics) 
Early Coldstream.... ,, -- TL 
Webb's Imprl. Kidney 3° J) 122% 
Harris’s Nonpareil .. ,, -- 77% 
Waterloo Kidney .... 7 .«. ae 
Early Rose ........06 ay ao. Zig 
Bresee’s Prolific...... 3 187 
Bresee’s King of the 
Harlies | seen eee ” 7 
The Queen’s ........ mn 1154 


GIFTS OF BEDDING PLANTS. 


Ar this season of the year in all large gardens many hundreds 
of fine bedding plants must be cleared off and committed to 
the limbo of the rubbish heap—a sad end to come to after 
affording so much delight. Would it not be better if they were 
given away to our poorer neighbours? This is done by public 
announcement in the case of the parks in the metropolis; can 
it not be imitated by private individuals in the suburbs of large 
towns ? 

What visitor to those lanes and courts will not bear willing 
testimony to the good effect, the quiet influence, of some well- 
kept window garden on the sunny side? Those painted boxes, 
those clean red pots, the plants without a dead leaf or withered 
branch, prove that there is no slatternly wife, no drunken 
husband within. The same care that attends to these objects 
will also see that there are no dirty windows, no filthy doorstep, 
no unwashed floor, and no uncombed children. From railway 
arches, too, are to be seen little oiises in back yards, and won- 
drous parterres on housetops. Fevers are infectious; but the 
love of plants, the rivalry of bloom, and the accompanying 
habits of neatness and decency are infectious too, and we can 
powerfully second the efforts of those of our sisters and wives 
who visit the poor, by a distribution of plants in autumn and 
of a few pinches of seed in the spring. 

Of course there will be a little trouble and some loss of time 
for the gardener, but a notice hung outside the gate to the 
effect that on a certain day plants will be given away on appli- 
cation will render the matter easy enough. I thus distributed 
lust year from my small garden upwards of two hundred plants 
—Calceolarias, Geraniums, Verbenas, Heliotropes, Gazanias, 
&e., each of which would make several fine cuttings. Many 
large establishments must have cartloads of these, besides a 
surplus stock of Crocuses, Snowdrops, Gladioli, and other bulbs. 
If you think this communication likely to be of service in in- 
ducing anyone to try to do good at little expense, perhaps you 
will find a corner for it—PrENUMBRA. 


ERADICATING WEEDS WITH CREEPING 
ROOTS. . 

In a recent number I saw a query from a correspondent 
respecting the possibility of banishing Couch and Bindweed. 
I have had, I regret to say, some experience of both, and con- 
sider it quite possible to banish them, the first step being to 
forbid the use of a spade, nothing but a fork to be used. One 
year my Asparagus bed was so full of Bindweed that it seemed 
as if the Asparagus had been grown merely as stakes for the 
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Bindweed, the crop being, as you may imagine, nil. I took it 
in hand myself, carefully followed every plant with a fork, and 
took up every root I could find; when this was done I gave the 
bed a good salting. I hada fine crop of Asparagus ; of course 
a good many plants of the Bindweed came up during the sum- 
mer, but these were forked up when they appeared, and now 
there are but few remaining. I think the salt killed much of 
the weed, as I found many blackened roots. Iam now hard at 
work at the Strawberry bed, where the Bindweed is in quantity. 
Another hint—when forking out the roots let them be at 
once put into a basket and no other weed put with them, and if 
the weather be dry let them be burned without delay. As every 
little piece grows and is thrown into a heap with other weeds, 
the supply will be increased.—An Oxp Dustin SuBscRIBER. 


PROTECTING THE BLOSSOMS OF WALL-FRUIT 
TREES. 


I wave long entertained the opinion that a constant current 
of warm air passing over wall-fruit trees would be an effective 
preservative of their blossoms from frosts and cold winds. 
The only experiment I have been able to make testing my 
opinion was by placing a closed tin vessel at the foot of a wall, 
and filling it with boiling water. A thermometer hung against 
the wall, and 4 feet above the vessel, registered 50° of Fahren- 
heit’s thermomoter—or 2° of frost—before the boiling water was 
poured into the vessel. On this being done the thermometer 
began immediately to rise, reached to 40°, and never varied from 
that during the hour I continued the experiment. An easterly 
wind was blowing briskly, and I poured into the vessel fresh 
boiling water at intervals, so that its average heat was about 
200°. Now this experiment aud the geothermal experiments 
I saw in operation at Major Trevor Clarke’s and elsewhere, 
justify the opinion I entertain. Unfortunately, at present, I 
have no means of practically testing ity soundness, but I will 
state the mode in which I would test it, and, perhaps, some of 
your readers will give it a trial. 


This represents a 3-inch flow and return pipe in a bricked 
gutter at the foot of the wall. The flow-pipe should have a 
valve to shut off its communication with the boiler, for the 
hot water would only be needed during the blossoming season. 
The return-pipe also should have a similar valve, but with a 
tap outside, so that the pipes might be empty during winter to 
ayoid injury by freezing.—G. 


Orouarp Hovsz Propuce.—In an orchard house on a south 
wall we have a small Pear tree, Beurré Diel, on which grew three 
Pears. I weighed them when taken off, and I give the weights 
respectively :—One exactly 11b., one 14% ozs., one 13 ozs. All 
were handsome. The house was put up last spring, and the 
tree was planted during March. We have had fine Peaches, 


Plums, Pears, and Nectarines in abundance, without overcrop- 
ping, yet we have no fire heat of any kind.—A Lapy Supscriper, 
Kirkcudbright, N.B. z 3 


RIVERS’'S SEEDLING PEACHES AND 
NECTARINES. 


I HAVE grown and fruited in pots this summer some of Mr. 
Rivers’s new seedling Peaches and Nectarines, and I have 
found the following varieties to be great acquisitions as regards 
earliness and flavour. They were grown principally on a glass- 
covered wall, but a few of the varieties were fruited on a south 
wall without protection of any kind. 

Amongst Peaches the Harly Beatrice was the earliest in 
ripening, being quite ripe by the middle of July; it was juicy 
in texture, and the flavour was good. Early Louise ripened 
about the end of July, but was not so juicy nor so good in 
flavour as Harly Beatrice. Early Rivers ripened with me about 
the same time as the Early Louise, and was very juicy, with a 
rich, racy flavour. Dagmar proved to be a large and finely- 
coloured Peach, and ripened in the second week in August. Dr. 
Hogg, another large and also a finely-flavoured Peach, ripened 
about the same time as the Dagmar. Early Silver, a very 
large and highly-flayoured Peach, ripened in the third week in 
August. Alexandra Noblesse has quite the pale colour of the 
old Noblesse, as well as its juicy and rich flavour; it ripens in 
the end of August. Lord Palmerston is a very large, pale 
Peach, and is at this date (September 15th), ripe, but the 
flavour is not first-rate. Princess of Wales is another very 
large Peach, pale in colour, with rosy cheeks next the sun, but 
it will be the end of September before it is ripe. 

The order of ripening of Mr. Rivers’s seedling Nectarines 
was as follows :—Lord Napier, a pale-coloured Nectarine of 
good flavour, and ripening in the beginning of August. Rivers’s 
New White is better flavoured than the Old White, and ripens 
in the middle of August. Rivers’s Orange, a seedling from the 
Pitmaston Orange, is an excellent-high-flavoured variety, and 
ripens in the end of August. Stanwick Elinge has a smack of 
the Stanwick flavour in it, and ripens in the end of August. 
Victoria, the latest of Mr. Rivers’s seedling Nectarines, is very 
rich and juicy when grown in pots, and ripens from the end 
of August till the middle of September. 

Dr. Hogg Peach has ripened with me on a south wall, and 
was in season in the end of August; it is a variety of excellent 
flavour. The Pine-Apple Nectarine has likewise ripened on the 
same wall, and ig an excellent new variety, the flesh yellow, 
like Hunt’s Tawny, very rich in flavour, and the colour of the 
fruit nearly biack next the sun.—Winu1am Tiuuery, Welbeck. 
—(Florist and Pomologist.) 


ARKLETON. 

Tue railwey traveller on reaching the city of ‘‘fair and 
merry’’ Carlisle has every opportunity and inducement held 
out to him by the convenient and numerous despatches of rail- 
way trains in all directions, by the excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion, and by the kind and hospitable disposition of the people, 
to ‘break his journey”’ at the ‘border city.” He will find 
here spots hallowed by associations with the past, which must 
ever remain dear to all lovers of history, archeology, and ro- 
mance. He will find a clean, well-built town, situated in one 
of the most pleasant and fertile-looking districts in the north. 
He can see the ruined castle whose rent and mouldering 
battlements still stand as silent sentinels, holding watch over 
the broad vale of the winding Hden, the silvery Solway, and 
the dear, old, brave Scottish border land. He may recall to 
memory the dark days and scenes of early Norman rule, when 
this time-battered fortress was founded by William Rufus, and 
how in succeeding ages it became the dwelling-place of David I. 
of Scotland, and the refuge and prison-house of the misguided, 
ill-fated Mary Stuart. He can wander in the choir and aisles 
of the grand, old, massive cathedral, and survey the decorated 
eastern window, pronounced by many to be superior even to 
the magnificent western window of York Minster. He can get 
a railway ticket, as I did, and leaving keep and castle, kirk and 
cathedral behind him, travel for upwards of an hour through 
one of the finest-wooded, prettiest routes in Scotland. My 
hour’s ride by rail landed me in the small, beautifully-situated, 
thriving, manufacturing town of Langholm. 

But as I was in search of gardeners and their gardens rather 
than in quest of ‘‘ wabsters and their clouts,”’ I hastened 
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through the dirty, ill-paved street, and soon found myself in 
the policy grounds surrounding Langholm Lodge, one of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s shooting-boxes in Eskdale. The grounds, 
and especially the woods, reflect the highest credit on the good 
taste and judgment of the officer who manages them ; but the 
gardens, both in arrangements and productions, are quite un- 
worthy of their natural situation and their noble proprietor. 
In wide contrast to them were the well-planned, neatly-arranged 
gardens and vineries at Arkleton, the residence of John Jardine, 
Keq., situated in one of the most picturesque parts of Ewes- 
dale, about five miles from Langholm, and 450 feet above the 
level of the Solway. These gardens show at a glance the in- 
telligence of the gardener and the liberality of the proprietor. 

Arkleton grounds and gardens were planned by my old 
friend, the late Mr. Little, of the firm of Messrs. Little and 
Ballantyne, of Carlisle, and were executed by the present gar- 
dener in the years 1863 and 1864. Having heard that the 
gardener had acquired considerable fame as a grower of Grapes, 
Peaches, and Nectarines, I at once made my way to the vine- 
ries. I found these to consist of two houses (Shaw’s patent), 
each 30 feet long. I found the Vines were Black Hamburgh, 
Millkill Hamburgh, Golden Hamburgh, Black and White 
Frontignan, Buckland Sweetwater, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Tynninghame Muscat, Archerfield Museat, Mrs. Pince’s Black 
Muscat, Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and Syrian. I give the 
list in full, as possibly it may be of use to some amateur Grape- 
grower. I was credibly informed that all these Vines had been 
heavily cropped from the second year of planting, some five 
years ago, and that the average weight of the Black Hamburghs 
had been 23 lbs., Lady Downe’s 34 lbs., and Muscat of Alex- 
andria 3}1bs. I was chiefly anxious to see the Syrian Vine, 
on which had been grown the marvellous bunch, 19 lbs. 5 ozs. 
in weight, which created such a sensation at the Show of the 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society, held in Edinburgh 
on the 7th of September last. This Vine has carried since it 
was planted in 1863 fourteen bunches, the heaviest weighing 
respectively 64, 7, 83, 164, and 19 lbs. 5 ozs. The Vine is well 
trained, and is growing vigorously. I measured the wood of 
this year’s growth, and found it was 3 inches in circumference. 
The old wood was 4 inches in circumference, and the leaves 
19 inches by 15. It is highly to the credit of Mr. Dickson to 
be able to show such a plant, and to point to it as the bearer 
of the heaviest single bunch of Grapes ever produced in Great 
Britain, surpassing by 5 ozs. the famous bunch recorded by 
Speechley. 

I made a short visit to the Peach and Nectarine house, and 
found it 180 feet long, with a drum trellis running along the 
front, and occupied with well-grown, healthy-looking, fruit-laden 
trees, amorg which were all the leading sorts in cultivation. 

Altogether, my visit to Arkleton was a very pleasant one; 
nor less pleasant was my drive to Longtown through the 
wooded glen leading through the beautitul parish of Canonbie, 
and past its peaceful hamlets, its trim, woll-furnished wayside 
cottage gardens, its elegant school-room, and its unobtrusive- 
looking church. I thoroughly endorse the opinion of Kohl, 
who declared that amid all his wanderings he never journeyed 
over 8 more lovely road than that which lies along the windings 
of the ‘ wooded Esk” from Langholm to Longtown.—Berra. 


CUTTING PEACH TREE LEAVES. 


Witt your correspondent, the Rey. W. F. Radclytie, say upon 
what principle in physiology he bases his plan of cutting off 
the leaves of Peach trees to cause them to ripen their wood 
more perfectly ? I have always been a great advocate for getting 
as much healthy foliage as I could on all kinds of plants, so as 
to produes the best type of healthy wood, and have hitherto 
considered the pulling-off the leaves before they had completed 
their functions to militate against the ripening of the wood, 
and consequently against the production of fine fruit. As with 
animals so with plants; if you wish to preserve themin health 
and to bear healthy produce you must endeavour to keep all 
their organs healthy, and not deprive them of what is necessary 
for the perfect development of their natures. If we wish to 
jimit the size or surface of a tree we must withhold the food, 
this is the only check Nature will admit.—J. Scorr, Merriott. 

[In answer to Mr. John Scott, until fruit is off, and until 
September and October arrive, I should think it very far from 
in accordance with physiological principles to ent the leaves in 
half; but when, as here now, the triple buds are all formed 
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leaves. My trees, from disbudding so little, are now beiter- 
foliaged than those of most people in the height of summer. 
T have a great many Peaches and Nectarines on west and east 
aspects ; the former only receive a back and afternoon sun, and 
the latter only a morning sun and a little midday sun. It is, 
therefore, of importance to let in the sun and air to the wood 
after cropping is over, to harden and ripenit. I quite agree 
with Mr. Scott that good leaves are essential to fine flavour and 
the general welfare of the trees. I see many insects on my 
leaves, and by cutting them in half I am enabled to wash the 
insects off. If the fruit is gathered, people should follow up 
red spider, thrips, scale, and aphides till all are destroyed. I 
never saw a finer sight than the Peaches and Nectarines here 
this year.—W. F. Rapcuyrre. ] 


POMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 


Pear Bette Rovennatsn.— Amongst the never-ending 
streams of new Pears, here is one which stands well forward. 
It ripens, it is true, at a season (October), when we have 
quite a glut of good fruits. In appearance it is very handsome, 
being of a rather long pyriform shape, tapering very much to 
the stalk, which is long and slender. Whilst hanging on the 
tree it is particularly graceful. The eye is closed, set in a very 
shallow depression ; the segments of the calyx long, erect, and 
pointed. The skin is pale green, changing to pale yellow as it 
ripens, tinged # little on the exposed side with numerous 
minnte crimson specks. The flesh is white, very buttery, and 
melting, very richand sugary. Altogether first-class. 

Pear Avocat ALLARD.—This is one of M. Grégoire’s 
very numerous seedlings, and promises well. In quality it is 
quite first-rate. The fruit with us this season is rather small, 
but it looks as if it would grow to a goodly size. The flesh 
is pretty solid, a Jittle soft; flavour very rich, with a strong 
muscat aroma, Season, October. We mark this as a promis- 
ing variety. 

Pear Henri Nicatsz, Heriotrs Dunpas.— We grow 
the same Pear under both names, and must speak in high 
terms of its praise. In appearance it is fully more beautiful 
than the Forelle, or Trout Pear, which is so well known ; it is 
of far higher quality, and the tree is more hardy, as it bears 
well as an open pyramid, which the Forelle does not. The 
fruits of Heliote Dandas are rather over medium size, obovate, 
beautifully flushed and streaked on three-fourths of the surface 
with brilliant crimson. The flesh is tolerably firm, yet melting 
and juicy, sweet, and rich. The tree bears profusely as an 
open pyramid on the Quince stock, and the fruit commands a 
high price in market on account of its handsome appearance. 


Appts SummER THORLE, OB WHORLE Pippin.—We were 
lately extremely pleased to meet in Ireland with this old 
and particular favourite of ours, and to find it was so much 
cultivated and so generally esteemed. It is one of the first 
Apples we knew in our schoolboy days, and right well was it 
relished then; never, we believe, have we tasted Apples half 
so sweet, and even now there is a certain charm, a certain 
smack about this particular Apple which no other has. It is 
decidedly the best summer Apple of the north, both in Scot- 
land and in Ireland, yet, singularly enough, it is seldom to be 
met with in the south, or in the neighbourhood of London. It 
is a very hardy variety, and a most certain and heavy cropper 
even as an open standard in the north of Scotland. The fruits 
are rather below the medium size, quite flat, like the Oslin. 
Skin very clear, beautifully streaked with bright scarlet on the 
exposed side, and altogether very pretty. The flesh is white, 
quite crisp, juicy, and refreshingly sweet. Lhe fruits are 
generally very uniform in character and quality. It is in use 
during August and September, and is best when gathered off 
the tree, or very shortly afterwards. It is an Apple much to 
be recommended, but greatly neglected. 


ECKLAND VALE APPLE. 


In page 268 information is wanted regarding the origin of 
this Apple. Ecklinville Seedling is the proper name of the 
Apple. It was raised from seed by the then gardener, probably 
more thn half a century ago, at Ecklinville, a gentleman’s 
seat about eighteen miles from Belfast and four miles from 
Portaferry. I saw the original tree growing there as a standard 
a good many years ago. At the back of the stables, on an 


and the fruit removed, I see no harm in cutting in half the | eastern aspect, there was a fan-trained tree which bore noble 
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fruit. It was a sight. The steward and gardener who lived at 
Eck'inville when I visited it was Mr. Mclianachan, a very 
worthy man, who could exhibit other subjects worth seeing 
besides the above Apple. He used to show the Ecklinville 
Seedling at the horticultural exhibitions at Belfast as a kitchen 
Apple. It carried all before it there. As a sauce Apple there 
is none to equalit. What an Apple for a market gardener! 
‘The only wonder is that it has not been planted in this country 
by tens of thousands, Plants can be had in the Irish nurre- 
yier, at least in those around Belfast.—W. Hurcuinson, Gar- 
dencr, Llwyndu Court, Abergavenny. 


PLANTS FLOWERING IN SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. 2. Andryala lanata Sept. 12. Artemisia vulgaris 
Commelina ceelestis Nolana paradoxa 
Anemone japonica violacea 


vitifolia Agapanthus umbellatus 
Chloris barbata Avathwa celestis 
ciliata __ Callichroa platyglossa 
Polygonum Sieboldi Calliopsis nana 
Brunoni Drummondi 
Burnet : Ajuga reptans 
Viburnum Tinus genevensis 
Easter Beurré Pear variegata 


Aconitum chinense 
Napellus 
Cedronella cana 
Celsia cretica 
Daisies, double 
Aucuba-leaved 
Xeranthemums 
Potentilla fruticosa. 
Epilobium montanum 
Lonicera Periclymenum 
Serratula tinctoria 
angustifolia 
Mentha viridis 
piperita 
Rudbeckia lacinata 
Newmanni 
Eragrostis elegans 
» Oxalis Bowieaua 
floribunda, 
versicolor 
speciosa 
Coreopsis lanceoiata 


Tigridia Pavonia 
eonchiflora 
Leptosiphon aureus 
densiflorus 
luteus 
Salicornia herbacea 
Tritonia aurea 
Fuchsia coccinea 
globoza 
Hibiscus africanus 
Linaria bipartita 
striata, 
Loasa »urantiaca 
Solidago Virgaurea 
Athanasia annua 
Atriplex hortensis rubra 
Aristolochia Clematitis 
Origannum. vulgare 
Arctotis breviscapa 
Argemone graodifiora 
‘Tradeserntia cerulea 
vir isica 
Calceolaria pinnata 
Callirhie pedata 
digitata 
Senocio Jacobea 
elegans 
Cuphea platycentra 
Lobelia Erinus 
amosus 
Malva Morenii 
Stevactis speciosa 


a 


oy 


ue 
Santolina incana 
Tansy 
Pennisetum italicam 
Schizostylis coccinea 
Othonna pectinata 
Ca‘endula officinalis 
Gaillardia picta 
Linaria alpina 
Cymbalaria 


purpurea Stipa pennata 
Cacalia coccinea Symphytum caueasicum 
aurea coceineum 


Nepeta violacea 


a Lophospermum scandens 
Abronia umbellata F 


Dracocephalum speciosum 


Gilia tricolor moldavicum 
capitata canariense 

Acanthus sp:nosus Symphiandra pendnla 
mollis Echeveria glauca 


lusitanicus 


L Behinops Ritro 
Butoca viscida Hy 


Erica stricta 


multiflora rament: 
Achillea aurea TAgARSERON 
egyptiaca Vinea major 
Clavenne mini r 
Millef lium » 16. Saponaria ocymoides 
roseum Helichrysums 
Serrata plena Senecio adonidifolius 
tomentosa Silene Schafti 
Solidago virgata pendula 
cambrica Lathyrns grandi 
> 9. Bartonia aurea latifoles noms 
Potentilla alba venosus 
Aster tenell Hyaroch 
enellus” ydrocharis morsu: 
Phyteuma orbiculare Tritoma Uvaria ie 
Gladiolus gandavensis grandiflora 
brenchleyensis Verbascum Thapsns 
Delphinium Ajacis Scrophularia nodosa vya- 
Wie) palustris riegata 
montana Anagallis grandiflora 
uum bago capensis thier 
arpentie Amsonia salicifoli 
ae Ware Orobus aureus te 
Tandiflora Nierembergi Ui 
Pentstemon glabrum agents weresuls 
ovatum | Lupines 
Scouleri » 20. Narthecium ossifragum 
venustum Claytonia perfoliata 
Ammobium alatum Mirabilis Jalapa 
Génothera acaulis Clintonia pulchella 
nana Asclepias Douglasii 
fruticosa tuberosa 
macrocarpa Sedum ceruleum 
taraxacifolia Centaurea candidissima 
Gypsophila elegans fymnocarpa 
Gynerium argenteum Chamezpuce Jasabone 
Helenium Douglasii Aster Amellus 
Pyrethrum roseum levis 
Parthenium f Nove-Anglia 
Calandrinia speciosa Novi-Belgii 
__ discolor cyaneus 
Cineraria maritima puniceus 
Nigella hispanica sericeus , 
“4 Colchicum autumnale Tagetes pumila 
oy aby ria maritima Tropxolum majus 


vulgaris minus 
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Sept. 24. Phlomis Russelliana 
Melissa officinalis 
Corydalis lutea 

sempervirens 


Sept. 20. Polygonum orientale 
Lathyrus magellanicus 
Mitraria coccinea 
Monarda didyma 


purpurea » 26. Euphorbia epithymoides 

Agrostis nebulosa Veronica candida 

Morina persica dentata 

Primula acaulis incana 

Reseda lutea spicata 

Zinnia elegans Andersoni 

Sedum album speciosa i 
purpureum G£nothera Drummond 
monstrosum | Selloviana 
Telephinm biennis 
Sieboldi | Potamogeton natans 
variegata } Datura Stramonium 
spectabile Vittadenia trilobata 

» 24. Lilium speciosum album Adonis autumnalis 
rubrum estivalis _ 

Harrisonii Tbymus lanuginosus 

Stachys germanica Anchusa italica 
Janata sempervirens 


Convolvulus cantabricus 


Campanula grandis : 
i mauritanicus 


rarganica 


muralis Arabia Incida 
persicifolia | Apocynum venetum 
pula Acroclinium roseum 


Ageratum mexicanum 


pyramidalis f H 
Silene maritima plena 


Amaranthus speciosus 


Calystegia pubescens noctiflora 
Aubrictia deltoidea Dianthus barbatus 
purpurea deltoides 
variegata superbus 
Campanula Speenlum » 80. Salvia bicolor 
Linum alpinum } fxlgens 
perepne | pateng 
Lewisii | splendens 
Statice bel:idifolia Genm coccineum 
incana | rivale 
Gmelini | Helianthus annuus 
latifolia diffusus 
Candytuit | multiflorus 
Aloysia citriodora striatifiorns 


Lotus corniculatua 


Whitlava grandiflora | 
Cyclamen europeum 


Viola cornuta | 


lntea hederefolium 
tricolor Gaillardia Richarda 
Balsams grandiflora 


Hydrangeas 

Uberis Tenoreana 

Crocns nudiflorus 

speciosug 

Epilobium angustifolium 

Delphinium Belladonna 

Dahlia imperialis 

Lupinus polyphyllus f 

Dactylis glimerata varie- 
gata 

Eryngium alpinum 

Lychnis fulgens 


Kochia : coparia 
Calceolaria plantaginea 
Tropzolum peregrinum 
Sanvitalia procumbens 
Eccremocarpus scaber 
Portulaca splendens 
coccinea 
Phlox Drummondi 
Oxalis tropxoloides 
Verbena venosa 
puichella | 
Chelone barbata | 


coccinea chalcedonica 
obliqua Haageana 
A'yssum aaxatile compactum Viscaria 


Antholyza coccinea 
Lythrum roseum 
Salicaria 
Scutellaria alpina 
Lamium maculatum 
Eupatorium cannabinum 
Hieracium aurantiacum 
Clethra a'nifolia 
Rudbeckia amplexicaulis 
Salpiglossis atropurpurea 
Polemonium ceruleum 


Centranthus macrosiphon 
danthus arabicus 
ndula spica 
Liatris pyenostachya 
Mimulns maculosus 
cardinalis 
atrosangnineus 
moschatus 
luteus 
Seabiosa lutea 
Alonsor compacta 
grandiflora 


—M.H., Acklam Hall, Widdlesbrough-on-Tees. 


A YOUNG GARDENER’S GROWL. 


Woutp you be so kind as to solve the following probleom— 
How are young gardeners to learn to know fruits, their qualities, 
&c., when never allowed to taste ? 

My own experience is, that you may look but not touch, and 
evn if seen to be looking very minutely you are suspected of 
eating. Now, when fruit trees are not labelled, as in far too 
many cases they are not, it is a matter of some difficulty to 
Jaarn to recognise apart a dozen of each of the best hardy fruits. 
Yet that is a small number towards the many varieties that 
are in cultivation. Iam ashamed to own it, but I could not 
pick out a dozen varieties of all the hardy fruits by taste and 
appearance to be in any way certain about them, and yet Ihave 
been cight years at the trade. Certainly I have been chiefly 
out of the great fruit-growing districts. Ihave been under 
different gardeners, but only one ever offered to give me the 
slightest chance of learning the qualities of fruits, though often 
asked in a quiet way. It is not pleasant to be obliged to go 
about like a thief, as indeed one is, to get a taste of fruit which 
you are expected to know full particulars akout. It is my 
belief that a third of the gardeners do not know one-quarter of 
the different fruits in cultivation, and apart from a list would 
be puzzled to name a collection to stock a garden, so as to give 
@ proper and successional supply of fruit. 

What I say of hardy fruits is still more applicable to in-door 
fruits—Grapes, &c., as itis not in many places that there is 
anything like a complete collection. Your eyes will tell you the 
difference between a Black Hamburgh and a Musocat.of Alex- 
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andria, but as for more you must wait till you have Vines under 
your own care, and then you may have a little opportunity of 
comparison. You may get over being caught taking a Plum or 
an Apple, but to take and nip a berry out of a bunch of Grapes, 
oh, dear! that would be enough to send your box to the nearest 
station, or at least to insure a lecture 2 yard long, and to have 
the vinery door locked. 

Of course, where fruitis very scarce, it must be husbanded, 
and cannot be allowed to go for young gardeners to taste and 
compare, whether they are ignorant or not; but then so very 
little is needed with the help of Dr. Hogg’s ‘ Fruit Manual,’- 
that I cannot but think the lamentable ignorance of which I 
complain might be in a great measure remedied. 

Then, again, in regard to new vegetables, it is the same. 
Young men in the bothy must not expect to taste new Peas and 
Potatoes. The difference between good and bad is of no moment 
to them now; when they are in a place of their own is time 
enough for them to begin to know. For the first year or two 
let them accept seedsmen’s and nurserymen’s opinions, and 
then after making some mistake or mistakes which nearly cost 
them their places, they will learn.—A Youne GARDENER. 

P.S.—I hope you will excuse my growl, but it eases one’s 
mind. 

[There is, no doubt, some truth in what you say, but we 
have found that it is the easiest matter in the world to find or 
make a grievance. Some young gardeners, like young men in 
other trades and professions, find that there is no royal road to 
knowledge of any kind. Where young men enter on gardening 
as regular apprentices or improvers, and directly or indirectly 
pay so much for instruction, it is only fair that that instruction 
should be given according to the capabilities of the place. 
Where 2 labourer picks up knowledge as he can, and where all 
the gardener can receive from him is merely a regular and ap- 
pointed amount of labour, he can hardly be expected to get 
regular instruction on all points from the gardener. Partly 
from getting labour better done, and partly from a large-hearted 
generosity, gardeners have been the most liberal of men in im- 
parting whatever knowledge they may have possessed. In fact, 
there is no trade or profession where the peculiar knowledge of 
the trade is so much and so frequently made a matter of public 
property as in gardening. 

Young men in gardens, in general, form no exception. It is 
seldom that a man anxious to get on, active, attentive, per- 
severing, and obliging, would be debarred from any knowledge 
he solicited in a proper way. It is by such means that some of 
our best gardeners have risen to the top of the tree. Their 
good, upright, obliging conduct has made many friends for 
them wherever they went. But those who have had most to 
do with young gardeners will be the first to own that all of 
them do not possess these attractive qualities. Many pro- 
fessedly going to a garden for improvement, seem to care about 
little except to get over as easily as possible the day’s labour ; 
and if they feel so little interest themselves, it is not likely 
that the head gardener will repeatedly trouble himself to give 
the explanations and information that are received so carelessly. 
In general, then, where there is a great amount of ignorance, 
after a long period of probation, we would be more inclined 
to refer that igncrance to the carelessness of the man than 
to the proud indifference of the master. Of course, to every 
rule there are exceptions. Gardeners, and the best of them, 
are but men. On the whole, we think that many young gar- 
deners hold unsound notions of what head gardeners are bound 
to do for them; and dwelling on this they remain ignorant of 
what they might know but for their proud indifference and 
carelessness. 


Again, it would be well if young gardeners, and many of tho 


public, too, would recollect that a head gardener is merely a 
servant, having charge of a certain amount of property, for 
which he is responsible to his employer. In most places there 
is a little latitude as to giving and receiving, but it is dan- 
gerous to act upon it without a clear understanding. Mere use 
is not sufficient if a man wishes to be above suspicion and all 
mnderhand gossipings. Many a gardener, to our knowledge, 
has gained the character of being hard, near, and close-fisted, 
when he was merely and simply honest and faithful to his 
trust. Gardeners are not unfrequently annoyed by employers 
being suspicious now as to what becomes of the effects of the 
garden. They thought they should have had a preater abund- 
ance of this, and a better supply of that. We hardly know how 
it would be if assistants were allowed to pick and taste at 
their will. Such suspicious proprietors might then think it 
best to get rid of their suspicions, and their garden too. 


Under such circumstances gardeners have often a sad time. 
They know that things lessen and lessen, and cannot find out 
how. We fear it is not always the assistants that are to blame. 
Many think it no harm to pick when they have a chance, 
though having no right whatever. Visitors should use no more 
freedom in a garden than they would dare to do in a grocer’s 
or haberdasher’s shop. In many places a bad practice prevails 
of allowing visitors at the mansion to make themselves free of 
the garden. Under such circumstances the gardener is often 
at a loss how to get a good dessert, and if there are many 


‘assistants, a great temptation is presented to them to do as 


their betters do. We have seen a gentleman finger-and-thumb 
a score of Noblesse Peaches before he found one to his mind, 
and every one of those Peaches would retain the mark. Ina 
few instances the employers may be anything but straight- 
forward. We knew a gardener who was thus treated. ‘The 
lady found fault day after day, that the fine wall fruit were dis- 
appearing. He was obliged to own it, but could not tell how: 
He had the borders fresh raked every morning, so that a single 
footstep should be seen; but still every day, without a single 
mark, few or more fruit were taken, and all his watching seemed 
useless. Having got half through his dinner one day he thought 
he would go out and look at the wall, and there was the pro- 
prietor using a long hooked stick to take the fruit off the wall, 
and trundling them across the border without leaving a mark. 
We have often fancied the looks exchanged. We have some- 
times felt what a wrong it was that the character and the 
position of a gardener should be so much in the power of such 
an employer. What would some employers with just a spark 
of suspicion about them think, when they found out that the 
garden assistants were not merely workmen but tasters and 
consumers of their best fruit fruit and vegetables ? 

The abuse in such matters has often led to the disuse of good 
customs, and thus the mnocent have suffered for the guilty. Not 
so long ago a gardener was keeping carefully a fine lot of Cauli- 
flower for a ten-days company, and had the half of them taken 
in one night. Another time the first gathering of a new Pea 
that the employer had heard about disappeared in the same 
way, and later still some kinds of new Potatoes, planted care- 
fully for trial, had been ail grubbed over with the fingers and @ 
pointed stick, so that the objects in planting, in comparing 
samples and qualities, were completely frustrated. It would 
have been easy to have known where they went to. Even our 
correspondent would be inclined to own that this was bothy- 
tasting with a vengeance. Can anything of this kind be the 
reason why in many places now the young gardener assistants 
must live out in lodgings ? 

The picking and tasting and pocketing of fruit, is often more 
trying than even the loss of a few of the best vegetables. Often 
the best fruit intended to crown a dish are missing, and Mr. 
Nobody does all the mischief. A most liberal-hearted pro- 
prietor, on seeing a number of men gathering a nice quantity of 
small Strawberries from a quarter after all the best had been 
obtained for table and preserving, said he liked the principle, 
but if after such indulgence a man should be found helping 
himself except where allowed, he must be discharged there and 
at once. We know, too, many cases where kind indulgences 
have been altogether withdrawn because they were made the 
cloak to carry matters to an excess. Young gardeners and 
garden labourers may retort that old head gardeners might be 
equally guilty when young. That may be true, and yet not 
mend the matter. We should say, however, that gardens since 
then are doubled, or rather trebled in number, and proprietors 
now look more carefully for returns for the money expended. © 

We have been thus diffuse in going beyond our corre- 
spondent’s complaints, because we wish to note the importance 
of these matters to all concerned. 

1st, That the proprietors of gardens should not to any great 
extent exercise their undoubted right in picking and gathering 
fruit and other produce without the knowledge of the gardener. 

2nd, That the same rule should apply to their visitors, and 
on similar conditions. This is especially necessary where a 
number of assistants are employed, as the frequent infraction 
of it would present to them great temptations, and we consider 
it wrong unnecessarily to put temptations in the way of any 
one. What would be thought of ladies and gentlemen going to 
a dairy, helping themselves to cream and butter, and pocketing 
eggs, and taking notice of nobody? Would it work well if 
pantry and larder were invaded and the contents freely ab- 
stracted, and yet a housekeeper, and cook, and butler be con- 
sidered responsible? The same principle applies in a garden, 
when visitors take just what they like ard disfigure what they 
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leave. You cannot make a gardener feel his responsiblity 
whilst his employer and his visitors are constantly undermin- 
ing that responsibility. The practice opens a wide doorway for 
all other petty peculation, and seeing such a lady or gentleman 
at such things must be to him a sufficient reply if the gar- 
dener suspects 2 workman. Remember, we question not the 
right of proprietors to do as they like. Some time ago one 
of our amusing lady friends described the pleasure she had in 
culling and gathering garden produce, and how cross the old 
gardener looked. We would not deprive such of the pleasure, 
but they might have that and wreathe the old man’s face with 
smiles by just telling him what they have done. If not, and 
if there are many assistants, they will suffer. 

3rdly, So far as assistants are concerned, there is only one 
safe rule, that they pick and pull nothing from an Apple to a 
Grape without the cognisance and permission of the head gar- 
dener. We-recollect when young thinking it very hard that a 
man who had lived a number of years in a place was told he 
could never more be trusted, because he was seen to gather 
and eat a few very early forced Strawberries. It was the 
principle that was involved; as the place was large, if everyone 
having access to the house had done the same there would have 
been small returns to the dessert-table. 

How, then, are young gardeners to know anything of the 
taste and qualities of fruit, and vegetables, and roots? Not 
as in the cases just referred to, by briaging their tastes in 
antagonism with the tastes and the rights of the proprietor ; 
not by acting as if they thought that their main duty was to 
get as much as they could, instead of remembering that pro- 
prietors chiefly look on them and regard them from the utility 
point of view; not by acting as if their labour was a mere 
routine, and looking more at the clock than considering the 
causes and effects coming constantly before them; but by 
exhibiting industry, attention, and integrity, combined with 
an obliging deportment; and then, just as love begets love, 
nearly every gardener would be as anxious that his assistants 
should taste anything nice and new as he would be to taste it 
himself; and thus directed, a very small quantity will go a 
great way. 

We may add here, that even where vegetables can be spared 
it is well that these should not be taken, but in small places 
be given by the gardener, and in larger places be collected 
for that purpose by the man who serves the kitchen, and who 
will then be responsible that no scarcity shall bo felt there. 
From want of such simple rules, what was once a privilege to 
be cared for has been lost altogether. 

On other parts of our correspondent’s letter we do not enter, 
farther than to agree with him that the most of gardeners 
do not know the names, and far less the qualities of the fourth 
part of the fruit cultivated. Just as in the case of the Rose, 
it will often be better to cultivate a few of the best sorts than 
to haye a number of them. Itis hardly reasonable to expect, 
amid the many things required to be thought about every 
day by general gardeners, that they can know fruit like the 
late Robert Thompson or our present Dr. Hogg. It would 
perhaps be well if more made fruit one of their especial studies ; 
and hence it is desirable that young men whose bent is chiefly 
in this direction should not waste their time in ordinary gen- 
tlemen’s gardens, but should rather seek employment in nurse- 
ries and gardens where fruit is the principal thing. We have 
no fault with any man for making fruit the first object, but 
taking gentlemen’s gardens as a whole, gardeners must think 
of vegetables first, fruit second, and flowers third. Hveryone 
should gratify his taste, and there is no want of the means of 
doing so. That will be better than grumbling that he cannot 
get what he wants in a certain position.—F. | 


LARGE|{CROP OF LAPSTONE POTATOES. 


As we hear from time to time much about Potatoes, I have 
forwarded for your inspection a sample of Haigh’s or Lapstone 
Kidney grown in old garden soil, enriched with hotbed manure, 
one-half being leaves. The ground was dug in winter, and 
a sprinkling of salt applied on the surface at planting time. 
On the 5th of April we trenched in the sets, allowing 28 inches 
between the rows and 12 inches from plant to plant, placing 
them about 4 inches deep. When the shoots appear above 
the surface the plants are kept free from weeds by the hoe 
being freely used among them, and as soon as they are well 
above the ground quicklime is applied pretty freely among 
them, and carefully forked-in. When the tops are about 6 or 
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Sinches high the plants are earthed-up and left to take care 
of themselves. On the 20th of September we lifted the crop 
in prime condition, and tbe yield was at the rate of 15 tons per 
acre. A sample is forwarded. The whole was free from dis- 
ease, and of first-rate quality.—M. H., dcklam Hall, Middles- 
brough-on-Tees. 


[The sample sent to us was very fine and clean-skinned. 
Three weighed 2 lbs. all but a quarter of an ounce, and all the 
others were similarly sized. When boiled they were very 
floury, and of excellent flavour.—Eps. ] 


ALTON TOWERS, 


Tue Seat or tHE Harn or SHREWSBURY AND TAuLBorT, 
Auton, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Very beautiful, very interesting, and certainly very singular 
are the flower gardens and pleasure grounds of Alton Towers. 
Different in character from almost all other English gardens, 
they may be said to consist of a number of curious designs, 
the rich and elaborate details of which present so much of 
novelty, that as one passes from scene to scene the feeling of 
freshness and interest is fully sustained throughout. The rich 
masses of foliage, in all the various shades of colour, on the 
deciduous timber trees, mingle with that of the more sombre- 
hued Pinuses, clothing the steep hillsides of this ‘‘ happy 
valley ;” the various curious structures dispersed about, some 
quaint and fanciful in design, and others even more attractive 
by their elegant proportions and the commanding positions 
which they occupy ; the numerous groups of statuary, the vases, 
sheets of water, cascades, terraces, glass domes glittering in the 
sun, and the flashing waters of the fountains—all appeal to us, 
exciting our interest and commanding our admiration. Nor 
does this feeling pass away when, leaving this ‘‘ land of bright- 
ness,” one passes onwards, either along walks where constantly- 
occurring bold, stern, rugged masses of rock protrude from 
overhanging banks in all that grandeur and dignity which is 
their peculiar property, or under living arcades formed by the 
arched boughs of trees, or along sloping banks, on which grow 
vast numbers of Rhododendrons, interspersed with wild Ferns 
—all tending to impart a romantic air of semi-wildness, totally 
different from the trim neatness of ordinary shrubberies, but 
still so well managed as to be quite free from any appearance of 
slovenliness, and, in fact, just sufficiently dressed to render the 
whole agreeable, while the graceful freedom of the wild wood- 
land is retained in its fullest integrity. 

What appears to me to be most wanted here is a greater 
expanse of turf among the shrubs, the groups of which are now 
so near to each other that they appear crowded and confused 
in many parts; more turf would impart breadth and dignity, 
and would relieve the monotony of these ‘‘ wooded banks ;’’ for 
even the most elegant exotic shrubs, when seen crowded to- 
gether in such profusion, have a tame and unsatisiactory ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Rabone, the gardener, whose kindness and courtesy I 
beg to acknowledgg, is gradually effecting many improvements, 
such as opening up vistas through the woods, and cutting away 
many overgrown shrubs which obscure or confine the views ; 
and from the admirable manner in which this is being done 
much valuable and important scenery has already been gained, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that this charming place 
is under the care of such an able manager. 

The delightful walk from the Alton station, by which I went 
to the gardens, prepares one for the peculiar treat which is in 
store. Passing through the ornamental lodge-gate near the 
station we proceed up an ascent, so steep that numerous flights 
of steps are introduced at short distances from each other. 
This picturesque walk winding upwards among fine old Fir 
trees, the sides of the banks being richly clothed with Ferns, 
passes over the crest of the hill near a colossal mass of rock, 
which projects boldly from the summit of an eminence, and 
onwards past the grand entrance of the noble mansion, with 
its stern-looking embattled walls, calling to mind those by- 
gone days when the ‘stout Lord Talbot” rode to the wars 
with all his mighty following of knights, esquires, and men- 
at-arms. 

The principal entrance to the gardens has fine, lofty iron 
gates, which open out of the park a short distance from the 
mansion. On the lawn, at the right of the entrance, are many 
fine Pinuses, among which I noticed a fine Abies Douglasii, a 
Pinus Cembra, and some good Araucarias. Near these stands 
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the cenotaph, jig. 1, designed from the choragic monument of | ing a very novel and quaint appearance. Along one side cf 
2, sixteenth | the pathway, running parallel to the wall, was a broad ribbon 


Lysicrates, of Athens. The bust is that of Charle 


Earl of Shrewsbury, dur- 
ing whose life these gar- 
dens were principally 
formed. The circular 
stone at the base of the 
eolumns bears the pithy 
and appropriate legend, 
“He made the desert 
smile.” The position of 
this appropriate memorial 
is well chosen; standing 
out in bold relief from 
the dark background of 
Pinuses, it greets the visi- 
tor on entering the gar- 
dens, and thus the me- 
mory of one who did so 
much for the advance- 
ment of horticulture re- 
mains evergreen. 

The walk from the en- 
trance gates takes a bold 
sweep past the cenotaph, 
and on the semicircular 
space of turf opposite 
is a small but very pic- 
turesque flower garden. 
Its design is simple; it 
consists of a large circu- 
lar bed, belted in front by 
@ row of smaller circles, 
outside which is a broad 
ribbon border; next to 
this is a very broad band 
of Cerastium tomentosum, 
out of which springs a 
continuous line or chain of 
semicircles of that excel- 
lent dwarf Lobelia Trent- 


ham Blue. Next this comes an equally 
dwarf orange scarlet Pelargonium Harry Hieover, a perfect 


sheet of bloom, better 
than I ever saw it before; 
then two rows of Dactylis 
glomerata variegata, next 
Coleus Verschafielti, then 
Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium, 
with Amy Hogg inside. 
This arrangement had a 
fine effect, and the appear- 
ance of the entire border 
was very satisfactory. The 
small circular beds con- 
tained dwarf bush Roses, 
and standard Roses spring- 
ing out of a fine mass of 
Asters were the occupants 
of the large circle. 
Behind this group is 
the enclosing wall which 
passes along from the en- 
trance gates; the form of 
this wall is so singular as 
to be worthy of descrip- 
tion. Instead of the usual 
flat surface, the top is 
builtin the form of anum- 
ber of raised curves, the 
graceful outline of which 
is in fine keeping with the 
irregular undulations of 
the pleasure grounds. Be- 
tween each pair of these 
eurves was a vase of suit- 
able size containing a fine 
mass of scarlet Pelargo- 


niums, and growing from the ground upwards to the base of 
the vase was a Cotoneaster micrcphylla, kept pruned to the 
width of the square base, thus serving to convey the idea of a 
column on which the vase appeared to rest, altogether present- 


broad band of the 


Fig. 1.—The Cenotaph. 


Fig. 3.—The Conservatories. 


The central part of this striking and novel range has a loity 
glass dome, with a smaller one on each side, supported by 
massive stone columns, the chief recommendation of whieh 
must have been their great strength. The sight of there huge 


border of about 100 yards 
long, and on the other 
side a number of detached 
beds, some of which eon- 
tained a pretty mixture of 
Purple King Verbena and 
Koniga variegata. The 
ribbon border was very 
brilliant with a somewhat 
complicated mixture of 
various Pelargoniums, Co- 
leus, Golden Pyrethrum, 
blue Lobelia, and Ceras- 
tium. From here a walk 
leads directly to the upper 
terrace, past the grand 
conservatories, and then 
to a small circular Grecian 
temple standing invit- 
ingly at the extremity, and 
which forms an appropri- 
ate finish to this pleasant 
promenade. 

Some fine views of the 
varied and picturesqre 
scenery with which the 
gardens abound present 
themselves very agreeably 
from this point; one of 
the most striking is that of 
the Gothic temple, jig. 2, 
a lofty and elegant struc- 
ture finely situated on the 
left side of the valley. 
Wildly beautiful, yet with 
an air of grace and refine- 
ment, is the aspect of the 
scene before us. Shrubs 
growing in all the wild 


luxuriance of nature, contrasting with others kept pruned toa 
more formal outline; vases, tazzis, statuary, and architectu- 


ral embellishmenis, in- 
termingled with bright 
masses of flowers, or with 
stately-foliaged tropical 
plants, and with fountains 
as varied in force and form 
as are their situations 
—some near lofty trees 
throwing their waters high 
in the air, the spray glis- 
tening in the sunshine, 
and blown perchance by 
the breeze among the 
surrounding branches, a 
cloud of sparkling mist ; 
whilst others placed in 
some secluded nook only 
have a play of a few feet 
high, but which is quite 
as charming in its way as 
that of their more im- 
portant neighbours—all 
these are spread aroundin 
such profusion as almost 
to bewilder one. 

Let us now turn to the 
conservatory range, & sin- 
gular structure, or rather 
series of structures, 300 
feet in length, consisting 
of a grand central house 
with a smaller house on 
each side, and connected: 
with it in one straight line: 
by open corridors, fg. 3. 


x 
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supports reminded one strongly of the great improvements 
effected in buildings of this degeription since they were 


erected, for now by the use 
of iron columns, strength, 
lightness, and elegance are 
combined in such a man- 
ner as would astonish the 
builders of those bygone 
times. When Mr. Rabone 
took charge of this place 
the columns had no em- 
bellishment but that given 
by the hand of the archi- 
tect. All this is now al- 
tered, and instead of ap- 
pearing bare naked masses 
of stone, offending the eye, 
and from which it was im- 
possible to escape in any 
part of the building, they 
have become pillars of 
floral beauty, and rank 
among its most attractive 
features. This pleasing 
change has been effected 
by covering the entire sur- 
face of the sides with moss 
mixed with a little rough 
rich soil, the whole being 
fastened on with wire. In 
this covering was growing 
with great luxuriance a 
charming mixture of Cala- 
diums, Begonias, Ferns, 
Lycopods, and Trades- 
cantia, thus clothing the 
pillars from floor to roof 
in a simple but most ef- 
fective manner. ‘Two fine 
old Palms—one a variety 
of Date Palm, and the 
other a huge specimen of 
Fan Palm, the bole of 
which measured 5 feet in 
circumference—are grow- 
ing under the large dome 


in a raised bed, the surface of which is covered 


nella denticula- 
ta, interspersed 
with a variety 
of  Caladiums 
and Begonias, 2 
plant of Cala- 
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buildings contained a healthy collection of Camellias and 
other hardwooded greenhouse plants. 


Not far from the conger- 
vatories we come upon one 
of those pretty scenes of 
which there are so many 
here, complete in itself, 
and yet not unlike many 
other parts of the grounds 
in its most prominent 
features; it is just one 
of those bright spots on 
which the eye ‘loves to 
linger,” and presenting 
itself suddenly, as it does, 
in all its brightness and 
beauty, one is constrained 
to turn aside to examine 
and admire. In the back- 
ground, high up on the 
bank, stands a long square- 
shaped house filled with 
Azaleas ; in front of this 
opposite the centre is a 
fountain having a curved 
line of tall handsome spe- 
cimens of Cypregses on 
each side, close in front of 
which the bank has a per- 
pendicular descent of a 
few feet faced by a wall. 
Immediately in front of 
the fountain, and resting 
on the top of the wall, is 
the recumbent figure of a 
lion, with the water from 
the fountain passing be- 
neath it down a pretty 
cascade, with masses of 
bright flowers on each 
side, and with the whole 
abundantly interspersed 
with vases and statuary. 

From this terrace a walk 
leads upwards to the screw 
fountain, a singular taper- 


with Selagi- | ing column of stonework, deriving its name from the spiral 


dium magnifi- 


cum being par- 


ticularly hand- 


some. 


hollows winding 
upwards on its 
surface; four flat 
stones encircle 
this at regular 
distances, and 
the water from 
its summit falls 
over the edges 
and passes away 


Along the 
front of the cor- 


ridors there is a 
uniform row of 
vases raised on 
pedestals and 
well filled with 
scarlet Pelargo- 
niums, alternat- 
ing with the co- 
lumns support- 
ing the roofs. 
Climbing plants 
cover the back 
wall of one cor- 
ridor, and the 
other is entirely 
filled with a 
splendid plant 
of Wistaria si- 
nensis trained 
on the wall and 
under the roof; 
the effect of this 


must be very fine when the plant is in bloom. 


under the re- 


Fig. 4.—Alton Towers from the Gothic Tower. 
The end | ofa ribbon border running parallel with the walk agreeably con- 


cumbent figure 
of an animal 
down a minia- 
ture cascade, 
; which igs over- 
shadowed by the 
boughs of a fine 


scarl et-leaved 
Oak (Quercus 
> coccinea). From 
- this point the 
< golden gate walk 
is visible; it is 
+ a short terrace 
‘ walk, having a 
row of Irish 
Yews alternat- 
ing with vases 
on each side, 
and there is a 
stone recess at 
the end. The 
bright colours 
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trasted with the dark foliage of the Yews. Still ascending the 
left side of the valley, we come to the rock walk nearly two 
miles in length, deriving its name from the numerous jutting 
crags which project over and by the side of the walk at intervals 
throughout its length. Ferns grow among the masses of rock 
in great profusion. The abrupt rising of the hillside from this 
walk, the huge masses of rock and the overhanging boughs of 
trees, all tend to impart a wild, romantic air of grandeur. 

Close to the entrance of this walk, on the top of an archway 
of rock, are some common Laurels and Yews, apparently grow- 
ing out of the bare rock, but a closer inspection shows that 
before the soil in which they were first planted was all washed 
away by the rains, their roots had struck into the adjoining 
soil, and so the shrubs continued to flourish. Proceeding up a 
rude flight of steps, under this archway, along a walk with huge 
fragments of rock at its sides, up more steps, and we are at the 
door of the Gothic Temple, then up the spiral staircase leading 
to the top of this elegant building, whence we have extensive 
views across the valley to Cannock Chase and the Bagot Woods 
in the far distance. On the right bank of the valley the Swiss 
Cottage, an ornamental structure, nestles among the trees; and 
crowning the eminence near the entrance to the valley is the 
stately mansion of Alton Towers (jig. 4), with its embattled 
walls, its towers and turrets, its massive dignity impressing 
one all the more strongly from the commanding position which 
it occupies, and from the contrast which its huge proportions 
present to the numerous architectural features of the gardens 
visible from this point. — Epwarp Lucxuurst, Old Lands, 
Bucted, Sussex. 

(To be continued.) 


GARDENING IN ALGERIA. 


Frurrs are not cultivated as much as might be the case were 
there improved facilities for exporting them to remunerative 
markets, though they form, as it is, a very large portion of the 
food of the people, both in a fresh and in a dried state. The 
Fig is as important an element in the food of the Kabyle as the 
Date in the dietary of the Arab. Olives are grown principally 
in the mountainous region extending between Morocco and 
Tunis, at from 1200 feet to 2500 feet above the sea; ata less 
elevation the fruit is not only inferior in quality, but in 
quantity. That portion of the Atlas range which runs through 
the province of Algiers produced last year 50,000 tons of the 
fruit; while during the first quarter of the year upwards of a 
million pounds of oil were shipped at the port of Algiers alone. 
The Locust, or Kharoub tree, is destined to become one of the 
most important products of Algeria—perhaps for sugar, cer- 
tainly for feeding cattle. What is very much wanted in this 
country is some remunerative arborescent culture; and nothing 
appears better adapted to the climate, or the requirements of 
the colony, than this valuable tree. 

The time is not far distant when Algeria will become an im- 
portant wine-producing country. It will furnish not only 
sufficient for its own consumption, but its wine will compete 
with the finer vintages of France and Spain. The chief faults 
requiring correction are:—1, The mixture of plants in vine- 
yards; 2, The want of attention to the proper kinds of Vine 
for each climate; 3, Careless fabrication; 4, Want of proper 
cellarage ; and 5, Precipitation in bottling. Before the French 
conquest, the natives only cultivated the Vine for the purpose 
of eating its fruit, and up to the present day they have not 
improved their defective system of cultivation, yen in 
European farms much yet remains to be done. The colonists 
of Algeria, coming as they do from nearly all the countries of 
Europe, are naturally inclined to introduce the mode of Vine- 
culture, and fabrication of the wine, with which they were 
familiar in their own country, without the slightest regard to 
its suitability to their altered circumstances; this defect is now 
understood, and will, consequently, be remedied. In the pro- 
vince of Algiers about 17,000 acres are under cultivation with 
Vines, though a great proportion of the surface is not in full bear- 
ing This area produced during the past year about 1,350,000 
imperial gallons of wine, generally strong and well flavoured. 
The cost of planting Vines varies from £4 to £9 10s. per acre 
and an annual charge of £2 5s. is required for its cultivation. 
This ought to produce in the plains about 350 gallons, and in 
the hills 200 gallons of wine, when the Vines have attained the 
full bearing age of five years. Raisins have not hitherto been 
made to any great extent; but attention is being turned in 
this direction, and one Spaniard has lately planted 100 acres 
of Vine, entirely for the sake of the dry fruit. 


In the same province, in 1867, about 7390 acres were under 
cultivation as market gardens. Potatoes are one of the prin- 
cipal vegetables produced; the cultivation of these costs 
about £7 per acre, which area yields in dry soils from 4000 
to 6000 lbs.; and in irrigable land from 16,000 to 24,000 lbs., 
in three successive crops. The production, however, is very 
uncertain, owing to disease and sirocco, and the seed has to 
be renewed from Europe every year. Potatoes sown in March, 
and gathered in June or July, sell at from 6s. Sd. to 8s. 4d. 
per cwt. Those planted in August and September usually 
fetch nearly double these sums. Sweet Potatoes produce 
from 6000 lbs. to 8000 lbs. in dry soil, and from 24,000 lbs. to 
32,000 Ibs. per acre, in irrigable land. Artichokes yield from 
30,000 to 40,000 heads per acre, and sell for exportation to the 
Paris market at about 2s. per 100.—(Food Journal.) 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ar this period let every inch of spare ground, if time permit, 
be trenched into sharp ridges. Spare ground to any consider- 
able extent at this season is a sign of bad gardening. Leta good 
breadth of Cabbage plants be pricked out in rather poor soil; 
they will all be wanted in spring. Plant a good breadth of 
half-blanched stout Endive plants in every spare frame, also 
stout half-blanched Cos and Cabbage Lettuces. Pot for forcing 
in winter a stock of herbs, such as Sweet Marjoram, Mint, 
Sorrel, and Tarragon. Larly-ripened Sea-kale for forcing in 
dung beds or the Mushroom house may be trenched up with 
every root entire, and heeled in the compost-ground, in order 
to be drawn out successively as wanted. Gather Tomatoes as 
soon as they begin to colour, and complete their ripening 
in-doors in a good dry heat. Examine Onions in store. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Give occasional ventilation to the fruit room, shutting up as 
dry as possible. Gather all remaining Pears and Apples forth- 
with ; if unripe they will receive no benefit out of doors after 
this period. Attend to the remarks on the removal of fruit 
trees in last week’s calendar. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Choice flowers in the flower garden can no longer be depended 
on for affording a display; it is, therefore, desirable at this 
period to look over the masses and beds, and see if there be 
any plants of 2 tender character which it is desirable to secure 
for next year. Such may be potted with balls and wintered in 
the cold pits. Alterations may be proceeded with, also planting, 
turf-laying, edging, &. The time is now arrived when all 
Tulip beds ought to be properly arranged for planting, so that 
the bulbs may be placed in the ground not later than the last 
week in October. Some means also should be adopted to shelter 
the bed or beds from heavy rain, as itis extremely prejudicial 
to the bulbs before they have begun to appear aboveground, 
and, in fact, excess of moisture ought at all times to be avoided. 
Attention ought likewise to be given to those bulbs of which 
the spikes have elongated. Aphis or green fly is apt to attack 
them, and should be carefully brushed off. In obtaining new 
varieties of Carnations and Picoteés the best plan is to purchase 
them immediately; better plants will generally be obtained 
now than in the spring, and they will have time to establish 
themselves before winter. This is very necessary if they are 
to be kept in a state of health till next spring. Take care that 
the frames in which Auriculas are to be wintered have a proper 
pitch, and that all the glass is sound, so that the plants may 
not be subject to drip, which will be sure to ruin them. A free 
circulation of air should at all times be promoted, and when 
properly managed few flowers are more hardy than the Auricula. 
Pink and Pansy beds, I presume, are already planted. Some 
of the plants of both are occasionally ‘‘long on the leg ;”’ such 
should be supported with small sticks, or they are apt io be 
broken over by the wind. After all that has been said about 
the spring or even midwinter planting of evergreens, I am per- 
suaded that no period of the year can equal the autumn, say 
from the middle of October until the end of November. Much, 
however, depends upon the character of the soil as well as on 
the mode in which the operation is conducted. Some persons 
advocate puddle-planting, but on what principles I never could 
discover. Why not puddle-potting? Certainly it is better to 
puddle a large specimen than to totally neglect it in regard to 
moisture. The best practice is to open a hole much larger 
than the ball of earth or volume of roots about to be introduced, 
taking care not to make the hole any deeper in general than 
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the surface soil extends; then saturate the subsoil with water, 
and next thoroughly pulverise the soil intended for filling in 
round the root. After this is completed rake together a body 
of tree leaves, weeds, sticks, &., and throw 3 or 4 inches 
(sometimes a foot), to the bottom of the hole to set the ball or 
roots on, putting little or no soil beneath the tree. The tree 
being carefully removed—not a fibre suffered to dry if possible 
during the operation—is placed on the leaves, and the process 
of filling up commences. Decayed vegetable matter is mixed 
with the soil; this is sometimes obtained on the spot by raking 
or paring the surface of the ground contiguous. The soil, being 
in a mellow state, is slightly trodden as the filling proceeds, 
and when filled level with the ball, or rather abovo it, the whole 
receives 2 thorough watering, using several cans of water at 
slight intervals. The next business, and ® most important 
_ affair, is to thoroughly stake the tree to prevent wind-waving. 
When this is completed a thick mulching of half-rotten manure 
or leaves will finish the process. Such trees should have one 
thorough soaking of water in the early part of April, afterwards 
they may be safely left to themselves. 
CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE. 

The climbers in the conservatory, at least some of the most 
rambling, will now want a good dressing where they obstruct 
the light in any material degree. Such as flower on the young 
wood, and which are now in a ripening state, or approaching 
a state of rest, may be pruned-in exceedingly closely. Such as 
the late-blooming Passifloras, the Combretums, Echites, Ipo- 
meas, Stephanotis, Thunbergias, Pergularias, and Mandevilla, 
which are still thriving, must be regulated with a more gentle 
hand, merely cutting off barren shoots, and drawing the re- 
mainder into somewhat closer festoons, in order to admit sun- 
light to the interior of the house. Some skill will be neces- 


sary in the mixed greenhouse, especially at this period; there | 


will be so many candidates for admission that confasion and 
consequently failures will be inevitable, unless some things be 
discarded or removed to a cold pit or plant hospital. Better 
grow a few plants well than many badly. Now that the gems of 
summer are gone, or are on the eve of departure, let a strict eye 
be kept on those plants which, although of no botanical interest, 
are yet of great importance as cheering the mind amid the 
gloom of winter, when out of doors all appears a wreck. Let 
all flowering plants be kept near the glass in the lightest situa- 


tion to be found, and, if possible, let those from warm climates | 


enjoy bottom heat until they commence flowering, when they 
will do tolerably well withoutit. Let the stock of Pelargoniums 
have abundance of air, and sink gradually down into a sort of 
quiescent state, limiting the supply of water in proportion to 
the decrease of light. Preparations for hard weather should 
now be completed. All tender stock intended for protection 
under glass should be at once placed in winter quarters, plung- 
ing the pots, as before observed, in ashes or sawdust. A good 
supply of garden mats should be immediately provided, for 
although expensive they must be procured before frost. A 
good stock of new sawdust should be laid by in a dry shed 
to put round the stems of tender Roses or half-hardy plants. 
It should always be obtained as new and fresh as possiblo, 
but ought not to be applied to the plants for some time. 
A dry time should, if possible, be chosen, as a casing of such 
material immediately after heavy rains would probably be 
very prejudicial, for confined damp is in many cases a greater 
enemy than frost. Wooden shutters are very useful, whether 
to lay on as a temporary framework to exclude wet and the 
keenest of the frost, or to be employed instead of mats to cover 
pits and frames.—W. Kzaner. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


TuE barometer having stood high without moving for the 
greater part of a fortnight, it fell considerably on the 7th and 
the 8th, and that with little apparent cause, as but a small 
quantity of rain has fallen, and there is no great appearance of 
ymuch more coming, while there is but little wind to account 
for the change. 1¢ has induced us to look about, however, and 
put things in order. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Before the rains came we took the Opportunity to earth-up at 
once a lot more Celery, so as to come in about three weeks hence, 
using some burned refuse to go immediately round the stems 
of the plants. This, with the previous lime-dusting, would help 
to keep soft-skinned intruders away. Of course this dry rather 
acrid material was quite cold before using it... A very small 
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quantity does for going round the Celery, if short lengths of old 
semicircular tin or zine spouting are set round the plants. The 
earth is filled in in the usual way, using it well broken from 
the sides, and when sufficiently high the dry fine soil or ashes 
are put down inside the pipes, and when well pressed the pipes 
are drawn up, and the soil formed round the ashes. This takes 
more time than using the finely-pulverised earth alone, but it 
secures closer, and, therefore, better-looking Celery. Though 
not disapproving of large kinds, we still consider the Dwarf 
White Incomparable the best for small gardens, it takes up so 
little room, and requires so little earthing-up. A good pliant 
15 inches high will produce from 10 to 12 inches of blanched 
material for the table. 4 

Apprehending rain, some time was devoted to the removal of 
Pea stakes where the crops were over, and of decayed leaves of 
vegetables which could not well be pointed-in. We forked the 
ground slightly among Cabbages, Coleworts, &e., so that the 
rain should have free entrance when it came, instead of caking 
the surface and running off. Planted also Lettuces and Cab- 
bages to stand the winter, as the dry weather had deterred us 
from doing so before, and we scattered a little soot and char- 
coal dust among young Cauliflower plants, that the fly, so pre- 
valent, should not molest them. It is rather singular how 
capricious the Cabbage fly is in its tastes. We have a nice 
piece of the Little Pixie Cabbage in one of our earth pits, where 
it succeeded bedding plants, and though the little heads are 
firm, not a fly appears on the foliage. Near to them, andina 
similar position, is a bed of the earliest Coleworts hearting 
nicely, but these have been attacked several times with clouds 
of fly. From our old Cabbage quarter, bristling with young 
Cabbages, we could not gather a dish without having to wash 
them well. Ifthe rains do not help us, we shall give a clean- 
ing to the quarter, and then syringe with soot or clear sewage 
water. The youngest Cabbage plants are the most infested; we 
have had to syringe and dust them repeatedly with fine soot, to 
save the little heart-point from the fly’s ravages. On the 5th 
and 6th the air was quite darkened here about 4 P.u. with small 
flies. We have seen none on Savoys. 

Mushrooms.—As we cannot use our Mushroom house, we 
have turned out the first piece we made in the open shed, and 
filled again with material for another bed. That piece gave 
us a fine lot of Mushrooms, but it is hard satisfying us, for 
we expected it to bear a few weeks longer. On examining it, 
however, the spawn seemed so run that we had little hopes of 
what it would do, and more especially as the litter that formed 
the chief part of the bed had heated itself rather dry. The 
second piece has been producing several weeks, and the third 
piece has been spawned and earthed-up. The first piece will 
now form the fourth succession in the shed. As it will have 
to produce after the cold weather sets in, we have made the 
bed deeper—about 18 inches deep at the back, and 14 inches 
deep in front. It is chiefly formed of litter, wetted sufficiently 
with sewage to make it heat and sweeten, but not to decay too 
much, and then surfaced with 2 inches of droppiogs. This, 
watched before spawning will, we have no doubt, do well. The 
roof of the shed, by keeping off wet and snow, renders the 
management of the bed much easier than if the bed had been 
a ridge out of doors. Such ridges must be well covered in 
winter, and in all our district straw will be very scarce this 
season. 

This is a good time to make Mushroom spawn, where the 
cakes can be dried sufficiently before spawning them, but the 
process all through has several times been described fully. All 
who are contented with a small bed or two will find it by far 
the most economical way to obtain their spawn from a nursery- 
man who takes a pride in sending out a good article. 

There is jast as much care required to make a few bushels 
as in making hundreds or thousands of bushels, and it is here 
that the large spawn-maker can sell cheaper than the small 
maker. It is quite right to encourage work being done at 
home for the benefit of the neighbourhood; but provided home 
work is plentiful, there are many things connected with a gar- 
den which can be made more economically by machinery than 
by hand labour. For instance, we like to see garden sashes 
made in a carpenter’s yard, with the use of the common tools ; 
but no carpenter could compete in the matter of price with 
sashes where the most of the work was done by steam machinery. 
More will yet be done by acting on tke division of labour 
principle. The great drawback is that machinery, as in our 
corn-thrashing machines, does at first lessen the amount of 
labour required without lessening the number of labourers to 
be employed. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Proceeded with gathering fruit as it was fit, and now the 
chief proportion is heused ia good order, thongh a number of 
the late Pears and Apples are out still. Where trees kept 
dwarf are rather luxuriant, and the fruit ia gathered, a little 
root pruning should be given without delay. The sooner it is 
done the more it will be likely to act, not only on the next 
season’s growth, but also on the fertility of the tree. If the 
roots are cut late in autumn, or during the winter, the luxuriant 
growth will be arrested next summer, and greater fertility may 
be expected in the succeeding sammer—that is, in 1872. Bat 
if the root-praoving is done in the end of September or the 
beginning of October, and the autumn should prove sunny, the 
pruning will tell somewhat on the productiveness of the tree 
the following season. Where there is little or no fruit, the root- 
pruning may be done earlier. We are not advocates for severe 
root-praning at onze, but would rather repeat the operation at 
different times. If the tree is not over-luxuriant, we would 
eut a little on tWo sidea opposite each other, and leave two 
sides untouched. If the trees are first planted on mounds, 
and are yearly mulched on the surface, when once in fall bear- 
ing they will not need much root-pruning, and beyond summer- 
pinching not much praning of any sort, a3 the fruit will almost 
exhaust the additional strength given by the mulching, and the 
roots will be encouraged to keep near the surface—a very dif- 
ferent affair as regards the results from roots going deep. We 
should not forget that different principles ought to be brought 
into operation when we plant an Oak tree for timber and a frnit 
tree for froit. When 4 fruit tree is treated like an Oak tree, a 
certain age and a certain degree of maturity must be arrived at 
before the tree produces fruit profasely. 

Where planting is contemplated, any trouble in preparing the 
ground early and in fine dry weather will not be wasted. The 
more the ground is turned up and sweetened by exposure to 
the air before planting, the better will the trees thrive when 
transferred to their new quarters. Orchards in the old style, 
with even grass pastures beneath them, are very useful where 
large quantities of fruit are desirable. In such cases, and in 
all cases in general, it is less necessary to trench and prepare 
the whole ground than to prepare fair-sized stations for the 
trees to stand upon. Besides sweetening and exposing to the 
air the soil of these stations, it would be well to elevate them 
6 to12 inctes above the general level, so that the tree should 
eventually have its bole rising out of a swelling mound. This 
elevation will not cause the tree to grow more freely at first, 
but it will insure better health and more fertility. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The flower garden is still so good that we have been forced 
to mow, machine, aad sweep up leaves, and to pick over the 
beds once more to remove faded blooms and some faded leaves 
brought on again by the continued dryness. The walks also 
were rolled after a shower to make them firm, smooth, and 
bright. The corridors, conservatory, and other places were 
gone over, and the tenderest plants removed. For glass cases 
in summer without heat, few things look better up to October 
from July than good plants of the better-coloured kinds of Coleus. 
Those removed now, if quite clean, will go at once to the rub- 
bish heap, those infested with any insects to the burning heap, 
or where the coming cold will kill the whole. We have not 
room for wintering large plants, and therefore must keep some 
small ones and grow from cuttings in spring. 

All such changing, and cleaning, and fresh furnishing should 
take place often. The gardener should try to go through his 
places with the eye of a siranger. It is amazing how apt we 
are to look upon a house as fresh arranged and fresh done up 
day after day, when it has been the same for weeks. The eye 
should, in fact, be more used at home to find out blemishes 
and imperfections than to be taken up with what is beautiful 
and interesting. In such cases it is often less a question of 
more or less work than simply seeing and acting on the sight. 
ence 2 man with little or no more labour, and scarcely more 
time, will keep a honse always presentable, and another man 
will have it always untidy, except immediately after one of 
these great out-clearings and fresh-furnishings. ‘he first man, 
even when doing the necessary watering, will not pass an un- 
sightly plant thoroughly exhausted, nor a plant with a few 
faded leaves, without removing it, nor will he pour water 
on every pot alike, jnst in the way of routine. The other 
never sees that a plant is faded, never sees the miserable 
welted leaves, waters the decaying and the flourishing alike, 
and if let alone would never move a plant after he had once 
placed it on a shelf or platform. As a gardener must gain 
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his living by practising something of taste and order, looking 
out for untidiness ought to be an every-day and an every-hour 
operation. Some time ago we walked through a pretty little 
conservatory, communicating by wide folding doors with a 
richly-farnished drawing-room. The gardener was an able, 
intelligent man, but these qualities seemingly did not give him 
a sense of order or the faeulty of observation. The fine stone 
curbs were slimy green, the stage had plenty of green, the pots 
were dirty, and though there were many blossoms, they were 
mingled with fading leaves, and the gardener seemed to see 
nothing of the discord between all this and the neatly-furnished 
drawing-room. We could not well venture farther than to 
move some of the slime from the stone curbs with a walking- 
stick in rather a contemplative earnest way, but our friend was 
not observant enough to take the hint. Asadvice worth having 
and valuing, we would say to our young readers, Beware of the 
habit of looking on plants, houses, and borders as just fresh 
arranged, fresh potted, fresh cared for, when days or even 
weeks kave passed since the work was done. Look at such 
things as they are to-day without any reference to the past. 

Struck Cuttings.—Articipating rains we have overhauled lots 
of enttings for the flower garden, that were thickly inserted in 
shallow wooden boxes and pots, setting them a little further 
apart, and removing every decayed and faded leaf. As stated 
formerly, we are obliged to take small cuttings and put them 
in thickly together, in order to be able to house enough of 
them under glass in winter. We find no fault, quite the 
reverse, with those who taka large cuttings and give each a pot 
in winter. We mast suit ourselves to circumstances. As these 
cuttings, rooting now, ere so close together, there is the more 
reason that not a decayed leaf should rest upon them, as in 
dull heavy weather a few such leaves festering about the stems 
would be apt to gangrene and rot them, and, if free air could 
not be given, the very air about the plants would tend fo pro- 
duce decay. The cuttings thus treated had the surface soil 
sprinkled over with a mixture of fine sandy loam ana charcoal 
dust, a good security alike for neatness and against damping 
and unhealthy vapours. : 

We shail make preparations for taking off our shrubby Cal- 
ceolaria cuttings by the end of the mo nth, and we find it is of 
importance giving the cuttings fresh soil, Herbaceous Cal- 
ceolarias for pots we are potting and pricking-ofi now. They 
are most usefal for cosridors and cut flowers early in summer. 

We intended to have alluded to different modes of treating 
old Geraniums in beds, but the matter has been alluded to, and 
further particulars can wait for another time.—R. F. 


Banisutnc Fures.—The Food Journal states that in Belgium 
the butchers use, with great success, laurel oil on the door-posts 
and window-frames for the purpose of keeping away flies. The 
emanation from minced laurel leaves is rapidly fatal to all small 
insects. These facts might point to gardeners and housekeepers 
how to exclude flies from structures where their presence is 
especially disagreeable. 


TRADE GATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Lewis S. Woodthorpe, Munro Nurseries, Sible Hedingham, Essex. 
—Oatalogue of Greenhouse and Herbaceous Plants, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, &c. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
=, * Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. J 
also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at once. . 
N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 
Parent (A Young Gardener).—You will ever repent of taking outa 


patent. Register your invention, and the probability is that you will 
never be repaid for that small expense. 


We 
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Pears For NortH Inevanp (4. M. P.).—Doyenné d’Eté, Jargonalle- 
Williams's Bon Chrétien, Red Doyenné, Thompson’s, and Knight’s Mon, 
arch. The Noblesse Peach ought to succeed with you. 


PEACHES Not RIPENrInNG (C., Essex.).—What the name of the variety is 
we cannot tell from the unripe specimens, and no leaves—the glands on 
their stalks are guides in the nomenclature of Peaches and Nectarines. 
We think the cause of the fruit falling, though well-coloured, and being 
tough in flesh, is want of moisture to the roots of the tree; water abun- 
dantly, and mulch the surface over the roots. Dothe same every summer. 
‘The roots of the trees which have ripened their fruit may be nearer the 
surface, and are, probably, earlier-ripening varieties. 

APPLES ON THE PommieR DR Parapis Stock (J. Scott, Meriott 
Nurseries).—The specimens of Apples from trees grafted on the above 
stock, are among the finest we have ever ssen. The Brockworth Park 
Pear is a seedling. We are obliged by your note that the Apple called, on 
page 286, “ Eckland Vale,” should be ‘* Ecklinville Seedling.” 

SEEDLING GERANIUM (C. Marsden).—The petals were totally shed; but 
if the truss had been perfect, we could have given no opinion of the value 
of the variety as a bedding plant, for that depends quite es much on the 
foliage and dwarf habit of the plants as on their flowers. There are 
hundreds haying the same-coloured petals as those you enclosed. 


Brussers Sprouts (Amateur)—Do not cut out the head or leading 
shoot. In cutting the side shoots use the largest first. 


Vines MinpEWweD (St. Bridget)—The leaves and Grapes are destroyed 
by long-neglected mildew. As soon as you saw the “white powder” on 
the leaves you should have dusted them with flowers of sulphur. Pick off 
all the Grapes, dust the leaves thoroughly with flowers of sulphur. paint 
the stems and branches with a creamy mixture of clay, flowers of sulphur, 
and water, and sprinkle over the surface of the borders, &c., with flowers 
of sulphur. As the leaves fall burn them. Next year use flowers of 
sulphur as soon as the white powder appears, and until it ceases to appear 
continue applying the sulphur. The white powder is a parasitical fungus, 
Qidium Tuckeri. 

CHARGE FoR PartxtinG (Novice).—These are matters we prefer to leave 
to tradesmen and contractors. 


is in a very bad state the work would have to be allowed for; if not, it 
would come in with the first coat of paint. As you speak of stone colour 
and oil, we presume you mean white lead merely toned down a little. 
For three coats of such paint on a fair smooth surface, about 5d. per 
Square yard would be ajust price. In some cases the cost would be more, 
and in others less. The coats we would value as three, two, one, the first 
coat always taking up more material. Windows would be less or more 
according to the number of the bars and the size of the glass. 
cross-bars the more expense. 


should cost quite as much as the plain work. In large squares, and 


where, as in hothouse roofs, there are no cross-bars, the price should be | 


We merely from calculation say what the work may be done for; , A 
| dressing of rotten manure, dig the ground deeply, and make it fine. 


less. 
we cannot tell you where it may be done, but tbis will be a guide. All 
painting is measured by the square foot or yard. All semicircles and 


angles measure as squares—that is, the greatest length and the greatest | 


breadth. Your windows would be measured just like a wall—by the 


greatest height and the greatest breadth; thus, a circular window would |! 


be measured by squaring the diameter. We know that new garden sashes 
painted four times cost about 1d. per foot—that is, 9d. yer yard, and that 
would be 44d. per yard for the outside. If you paint your windows inside 
as well as outside the measurement will be doubled. 


Musurooms in Houses Mace¢oty in Summer (A Soldier).—This is a 
very common occurrence in hot summers where coolness cannot be suffi- 
ciently secured. Airiness without draught, and coolness, are next to indis- 
pensable to good Mushrooms insummer. Hence the advantage of cellars 
for summer growth. We have been frequently troubled with maggots, 
though some summers we have escaped altogether. Much may be done 
with double or thick walls and a double roof; or, if not, thatch, whitening 
it after May to keep the heat out. Much also may be done by syringing 
walls and floors, butit is difficult to grow good Mushrooms in houses easily 
heated by the sun. We prefer an open shed, or the open air under the 
shade of trees, but a place underground is best. See what was said 
at page 261, 

WINTERING SCARLET GERANIUMS (Subscriber).—Such fine large plants 
taken up out of the beds would do best if potted individually, but they 
will do very well if packed thickly in large pots, or shallow boxes quite as 
thickly as they will go together, s0as to resemble a faggot. If you do 
not wish your plants to be large you may cut-away the shoots 6 inckes or 
80 above the collar of the plant; but if you wish to have rather large 
plants at planting time next year, the best plan is to take them up care- 
fully, cut off all the soft ends of the shoots close to a joint, remove every 
leaf, dip the cut topsin a dry powder of lime and charcoal to stop bleed- 
ing, trim the roots a little, and then pack them as thickly as they will go 
in rather sandy loam in boxes, &c. We have crammed more than a dozen 
fine plants in a 10-inch pot. When nicely packed, and as firm as may be, 
water, so as to moisten the roots and soil, and allow them to stand until 
the surface soil is dry; then cover with aninch or so of dry soil, and as 
you cannot give them a place on the greenhouse stage, any dry place will 
suit them where they can be secure from damp, drip, and frost. They 
will do anywhere—under the stage of the greenhouse, in spare rooms 
where there is a little light, in dry cellars, in garrets, orin haylofts, where 
the frost cannot reach them. In open haylofts we have known them do 
well where loose hay was thrown over them in frosty weather. The more 
succulent the stems the more easily are they injured by frost. The roots 
are more apt to suffer from damp than dryness. Hence little boxes of 
a conyenient size, say from 4 to 6 inches deep, are better for packing in 
than large pots. When so keptit is best not to excite them in winter, 
but rather let them remain dormant as respects their stems, being con- 
tent to see them putting forth little leaves after March. When these 
leaves become larger than a shilling the plants will want thinning out. 
To make fine plants from such Geraniums, take them up as above, remove 
all the large leaves, but leave the points untouched. These must have 
light and better treatment. 


HovsE For VagRtous Puants (J. C.).—We think the Tropxolum is doing 
as well as you can expect at the back of a house with Vines on the roof; 
and even if thera were none, Tropxolums are apt to lose their lower 
leaves. The Lonicera requires plenty of light and air. The back wall of 
@ vinery, such as yours seems to be, ig very unsuitable for it and similar 


It is impossible to tell you what should | 
be allowed for the stopping and scraping old work before painting. If it | 


plants. It is better snited for Camellias and Orange trees. All the two 
plants you name require, seems to be light and air. Ferns, you say, 
thrive well in the house, that is proof there is moisture and shade; but 
as some are stove kinds, your only cbance of keeping them is to preserve 
the soil as dry as you can without causing the fronds to flag. Unless the 
house is very high and wide a flow and return hot-water pipe will be 
sufficient to keep out frost. -We do not understand you as to the trellis- 
work preventing air passing through. If air cannot pass through, it is 
not trelliswork at all, but some close material. If the front openings are 
too large why open them so much? Top air is preferable to so much 
side or front ventilation. Canna indica dies down eyery winter. It 
ought now to be kept short of water, and when the leaves turn yellow cut 
them off, and keep the roots dry in winter and secure from frost. In 
February repot them, and place them in a hotbed, and when the shoots 
are a few inches long remove the plants to a light airy part of the house. 


Paunrxc LauagErs (Tereus).—The most suitable time to prune Laurels, 
especially when they reqnire much cntting-back, is at the end of March 
or beginning of April, or when they are beginning to grow; but any irre- 
gularities of growth may be removed from August to October. For trans- 
planting Laurels no time is so suitable as the present, for the soil, owing 
to the late rains, will be moist: if as dry as it was a short time ago plant- 
ing must be deferred until it is thoroughly moistened. October and 
Noveriber, February and the beginning of March, are good times to plant 

aurels. 

REMOVING SULPHUR FRoM Rips Grapes (T. V.).—Blow offthe sulphur by 
means of a pair of bellows. If it fail, which we have not found, syringe 
the Grapes a few hours before wanted, to allow of their becoming dry 
before dishing up. Only those required for present use ought to be 
syringed, for if those on the Vines are syringed the berries will crack, 
spot, or decay. 

PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS NOT THRIVING (Ducaniensis).—We think the 
Primulas are unhealthy because you syringe them ; discontinue it. Do not 
water until the soil becomes dry, but before the leaves flag; then give a 
good supply, and do not water again until another watering is required. 
We cannot account for the Cinerarias drooping. They should be watered 
as required, and syringed occasionally. Perhaps the plants are infested 
with thrips or aphides, for which fumigation with tobacco is the remedy. 
In the position you’name they ought to do well. 

Sow1nc SEEDS (Mary).—It is rather late for sowing Echeveria metallica 
and Pyrethrum seeds in a hotbed, but you may yet do so if very careful 
in watering, in giving the plants air, and in keeping them near the glass. 
Stocks, Delphiniums, Schizanthu3, Centaurea, Silene, and Saponaria you 
may sow nowin pots, and keep the seedlings near the glass in a green- 


| house. Ifyou keep them from becoming drawn all will he well, but we 


phe) mor sy should have had more confidence of success if you had sown three weeks 


For common-sized squares, the windows | 


or a month earlier. 
Ranuncunus PLANTING (Idem).—The sloping border which has been 
occupied with Geraniums will answer for Ranunculuses. Give a good 


Plant in November as soon as the ground can be prepared, and in Decem- 
ber mulch with about half an inch of partially-decayed leaves. If the 
weather be dy in April and May water copiously. 

PEA Hurpwes (Jf. S.).—We have used them for years, and find them 
answer well. 

MANURE AND PoraTorEs REQUIRFD TO PLANT AN ACRE OF GROUND 
(Idem).—Twelve good loads of farmyard manure are a good manuring for 
an acre of ground, and to plant an acre, ten bushels of ordinary-sized 
sets are needed. The rows should be 2 feet 6 inches apart, and half that 
for the sets in the lines. 

REPLANTING PANSIES IN THE SAME BeED (Idem).—It is not good to 
replant them in a bed in which they have grown previously. Fresh soil 
is best. If you manure welljand dig deeply, they may do well. 

Gros Couman GRAPH (Bertram).—This is a very late variety. Bunches 
large ; berries very large, round, jet black, and very beautiful ; skin very 
thick ; flesh very coarse, and coarsely flavoured ; constitution very robust. 
It is a Grape which will hang well, and has a splendid appearance, but if 
without any other recommendation, 


Merton pz Namur Pear (H. H.).—Thanks for the example. We must 
say it seems to us very closely allied to Doyenné Blanc. It is of the 
same form and colour, the same in flesh, and almost in flavour. The eye, 
however, is different, being open, and the stalk is longer and more 
slender. It is a good Pear, but inferior to some others of the same 
season. 

SELEcT SrovE Pants (Stove).—For foliage or variegation : Alocasia 
metallica, Areca Verschaffelti, Calamus asperrimus, Cocos Weddeliana, 
Croton interruptum, variegatum, longifolium, Dieffenbachia Pearcei, 
D. Weirii, Maranta illustris, M. roseo-picta, M. Veitchii, Pandanus java- 
nicus yariegatus, Sanchezia nobilis variegata, Thrinax elegans, and Ver- 
schaffeltia splendida. Flowering: Allamanda nobilis, A. grandiflora, 
Anthurium Scherzerianum, Bougainvillea glabra, Clerodendron Thom- 
sone, Dipladenia amabilis, D. crassinoda magnifica, D. splendens, Gar- 
denia florida intermedia, Hoya bella, H. imperialis, Ixora acuminata, 
I. floribunda, I. coccinea superba, Medinilla magnifica, Rondeletia spe- 
ciosa major, Stephanotis floribunda, and Thyrsacanthus rutilans. Cyano- 
phyllum magnificum requires in winter a temperature of 60° at night, 
and from 68° to 70° by day. The soil should be kept as dry as it can be 
without causing the leaves to flag. 

WINTERING GERANIUMS (N. C. H.).—Having no greenhouse, the best 
place you can give the old plants in the boxes will be the cellar, all or 
the greater part of the leaves being stripped off. They will not require 
any water from now until March, when they should be placed in the 
light, and, if possible, in a frame on a slight hotbed, watering carefully 
at first, and increasing the supply with the growth. When in the cellar 
look them over occasionally, removing all decayed leaves. The cuttings | 
would be best in a place where they could have light. A room will 
answer very well; keep them dry, but if the leaves flaga little water 
should be given. The old plants will do in the dark cellar. 


Apricot Tress UNFRUITFUL (A Subscriber).—Your trees must be in a 
poor state, and we think, from the great number of suckers that are 
formed, that the soilis wholly unsuitable. Clay and bog are not desirable 
for Apricots. We should take the trees up, cutting all the roots more 


| distant from the stem than 3 feet, and removing the soil, but preserving 
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all the fibres; you will thus be enabled to cut off the suckers close to | the Pippins; 6, Golden Russet ; 7, Robinson’s Pippin ; 8, Yellow Ingestrie ; 


their point of origin. Use a compost of fibrous loam, adding one-sixth 
of old lime rubbish, or, what is better, chalk in pieces from the size of a 
walnut to that of a hen’s egg, not removing the finer portions. Do this 
as soon as the leaves fall, and do not cover the fibres with more than 
S inches of soil. Mulch over the roots with about 3 inches of littery 
manure. The aspect is suitable. - 


Deciduous TREES FOR A LAWN AND SHRUBBERY (W. G. W.).—Of trees 
proper, or those which attain 20 feet in height or more, we advise Acer 
platanoides colchicum rubrum, A. platanoides laciniatum, A. rubrum, 
A. Pseudo-Platanus (Sycamore) and its variegated forms—viz., albo- 
marginatum and foliis purpureis; Aisculus Hippocastanum, and the 
pink and scarlet-flowering varieties—if you have a wet spot, Alnus glu- 
tinosa laciniata will suit; Betula alba and pendula, Castanea vesca, and 
var. aureo-variegata, Cerasus Padus, Fagus sylvatica and vars. asplenii- 
folia, purpurea, and pendula; Fraxinus excelsior pendula, Juglans regia 
laciniata, Liriodendron tulipifera, Magnolia acuminata, M. conspicua, 
M. purpurea, Morus alba, M. nigra, Ornus europeus, Populus argentea 
for a wet place, Pyrus communis and vars. pendula, precox, and Bollwyl- 
jeriana, P. Malus prunifolia, Quercus Robur aspleniifolia, Robinia Pseud- 
Acacia, Salisburia adiantifolia, Salix americana pendula, S. babylonica 
Kilmarnock Weeping, Tilia europxa, T. laciniata, T. sanguinea, Ulmus 
campestris aspleniifolia, U. fastigiata, U. montana crispa, and the Cam- 
perdown Elm. 


GERANIUM CONFEDERATE (One in Suspense).—Confederate was sent out 
by Mr. Morse, of Dursley, and raised, we believe, by Mr. Glenny; it is 
intermediate between Tom Thumb and Little David, and no doubt a 
seedling of the former, a good bloomer, but not sufiiciently distinct to 
make it worth while to keep it as a separate sort, but it may be used with 
Tom Thumb. 


Rosk’s LEAVES ALMosT Buack (J. Sudford)—The Rose leaf enclosed 
seemed to us to be suffering from the effects of some deleterious chemical ; 
and we should fancy from its appearance, that during the hot and dry 
weather at the end of September the leaves of your trees have suffered 
from the smoke of some chemical works. The wind having been very 
constant for some time, and the atmosphere very still, any Rose trees 
situated in the line of the smoke of gas works, agricultural manure or 
dye works, would be more liable to injury than usual. Although the leaf 
sent was eaten in places by insects, yet the general injury to the leaf 
does not seem to arise from insects. We should be glad to learn more, 
of the position of the trees. Constant syringing with clean soft water, 
and an occasional application of a little soft soap, will be the most likely 
remedy. 

HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE (Grimsby).—A small moveable iron 
stove, with a flat top to receive an evaporating basin, would be the best 
for your small house. You should have the stove lined with fire brick, or 
large enough to have the fire-place in the centre, and a couple of inches 
or so from the outsideiron. You will thus have plenty of heat without 
the outsides of the stove becoming dangerously hot. You may, as you 
propose, burn charcoal in such a stove, or, more cheaply, use coke or fine 
cinders; but in neither case will you succeed unless you have a pipe 
from the stove going right out of the house. The simplest plan is to 
have a plate-iron pipe going through the glass roof, a square of the iron 
with a suitable hole for the pipe taking the place of a square of glass 
taken out. Regulate draught and consumption of fuel by the ashpit door. 


MELON AND CucumMBER HovsE (4 Lover of Our Journal).—The plan 
sketched out will do for Cucumbers and Melons late in spring, in summer, 
and in autumn; but for winter and early spring use the piping would not 
be sufficient. In the latter case we would advise having 4-inch pipes in 
the tank instead of 3-inch pipes, and making the tanks 5 inches deep 
The position of the top pipes will do yery well, but we would have two 
instead of one on each side of the house, having one on the side next the 
pathway. There, too, we would have 4-inch pipes instead of 3, as such a 
span house will radiate a great deal of heat if no coyering is used for the 
glass. We would, in the case of the tanks as well as the top heat, have 
the flow pipes next the outside walls. It would be well to have upright 
open-ended pipes from the tank to admit vapour into the house. With- 
out that you would require evaporating pans on the top flow pipes. 
The pitch of the roof would answer very well. Were we erecting such a 
house we would have a double ridge-board, with 8 inches between fora 
yen eoe and a}hood of two boards—A placed over, to let air in and keep 
out wet. 


Names oF Fruits (B. M.).—Nonesuch. (J. 4., Woodlands).—Pears: 
1a, Fondante d’Autémne; 2b, Doyenné du Comice; 3c, Winter Nelis; 4, 
Urbaniste.. Apples: 5e, Lord Suffield; 6f, King of the Pippins; 7g, 
Fearn’s Pippin. (F. A. F.).—Apple: Emperor Alexander. (W. B., North 
Wales).—Apples : 1, Manks Codlin; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 38, 4, King of the 
Pippins; 11, Beauty of Kent. Pears: 18, Duc d’Orléans; 14, 16, Beurré 
Diel; 17, Fondante d’Autémne; 20,Bon Chrétien d’Hiver. We must 
decline to name so many at one time. (William Mills)—The Pear is at 
present unknown to us. It may probably be Gansel’s Bergamot. (4 
Subscriber).—Pear: 21, Marie Louise. Apples: 8, Margil; 11, Downton 
Pippin; 15, Kerry Pippin; 26, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 78, Court of 
Wick. (Parcel received from Crediton without Name).—Apples: 1, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin; 2, Early Nonpareil. Pears: 1, Beurré de Rance; 2, Ur- 
baniste ; 3, Marie Louise ; 5, Glou Morgeau; 6, Nutmeg ; 7, Van Mons Léon 
le Clerc; 9, Winter Nelis; 11, Fondante d’Autémne. (Wyke Cross).— 
Pears: 1,Beurré de Rance; 2, Passe Colmar; 3, Vicar of Winkfield; 4, 
Doyenné du Comice; 5, Beurré Diel; 6,7, Knight’s Monarch. Apples: 
3, Prague; 6, Blenheim Orange. We decline to name more of them. 
(J. B., West Lodge).—Your fruits, we regret to state, got mixed up with 
others, so that we entirely lost trace of them. (S. L.).—1, Trumpington ; 
2, Manks Codlin. Wecannot tell. (Bruno).—Your Apples are unknown. 
The present is a good time for the removal. (0. W.C.).—2, Bergamotte 
Cadette ; 3, Beurré de Rance; 4, Ord’s Apple; 5, Cobham. (EZ. B. K. L.). 
—1, Beurré Diel; 2, 8, Glou Morcgeau; 4, Napoléon; 6, Deux Sceurs. The 
prickly plant is Datura Stramonium. (K. Jenner).—l, Messire Jean; 2, 
Uvedale’s St. Germain; 3, Not known; 4, Grosse Calebasse. (M. H., Ack- 
lam Hall).—The Pear is Suffolk Thorn. No.2 Apple, Scarlet Nonpareil; 
the other two Apples we do not recognise. (M.).—Red Autumn Calville. 
(J. H., Elmhurst).—1, Grosse Calebasse ; 2, Conseiller de la Cour; 5, Red 
Doyenné; 6, Beurré de Capiaumont; 7, Kentish Fillbasket ; 8, Mére de 
Ménage ; 9, Stamford Pippin ; 11, Golden Russet; 12, Lewis's Incompar- 
able. (J. L, C.).—2, Court-pendi-plat; 8, Claygate Pearmain; 5, King of 


10, Adam’s Pearmain; 13, White Nonpareil; 14, Pitmaston Nonpareil; 
15, White Melrose. (Rev. Mr. McCalmont).—The Pear is Hampden’s Ber- 
gamot, and the Apple we cannot identify, as the specimens are evidently 
small and uncharacteristic. (EZ. U., Lysways).—l, Golden Noble; 2, Drap 
@Or; 8, Early Nonpareil; 5, Yorkshire Greening ; 6, Augustus Pearmain; 
7, Sturmer Pippin ; 8, Maiden’s Blush; 11, Vicar of Winkfield ; 12, Lewis; 
13, Napoléon. (W. G.).—Your Grapes are correctly named, with the ex- 
ception of Muscat of Alexandria, which is White Frontignan; and we 
have great misgivings about Royal Muscadine, which we think no amount 
of shade would have altered to the appearance of the Grape you sent us. 
(W. J. H.)—We are sorry we cannot identify the Pear. 


Names oF Prants (4 Halstead Subscriber). You must send fresh speci- 
mens, each numbered, or we cannot apply the names. (G. M.).—Ruscus 
hypoglossum, Double-leaved Butcher’s Broom. (A Very Old Subscriber). 
—1, Bomaria edulis, often called Alstrcemeria edulis; 2, Acacia decipiens 
var. premorsa. (H.4.).—Your plant sent in bloom is Clerodendron feeti- 
dum, a native of North China. We certainly should not recommend you 
to aliow your Ivy, however ornamental it may be, to entwine itself round 
the Laburnum. Try to find a less objectionable situation for it. (A 
Constant Reader).—The Cratzgus sent proved to be C. coccinea. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY SHOW REFORMS. 


THERE was an article in ‘‘our Journal” a short time since 
on the management of Canary shows. May I be allowed to 
offer a suggestion or two as to Poultry shows? First, as to 
catalogues. Now, I take it for granted that every exhibitor at 
a show, at all events every exhibitor whose entries amount to, 
say, 10s., is entitled to a ticket of admission; but at every 
show it happens that there are many exhibitors who cannot be 
present themselves, but are naturally anxious to learn as soon 
as possible what success has attended their efforts ; and I think 
in such cases they should be entitled, on returning the ad- 
mission-ticket to the Secretary before a certain date, to have a 
catalogue and a list of the prize-winners forwarded to them 
free by the first post after the award of the prizes. It need 
not give the Secretary much trouble. Let him procure a num- 
ber of the halfpenny stamped wrappers beforehand, let him 
write the addresses on them as the returned tickets come in, 
let him file them, and when the great day arrives it will not 
take him long to wrap up the catalogues in them and consign 
them to the post. It is very annoying to have to wait day 
after day ‘‘in dread suspense,” and after all, as has several 
times happened to me, receive no prize list until it has already 
been announced in a public journal. 

And now as to these same reports, dear Mr. Editor, could 
you not make them rather fuller and more detailed? In the 
summer I have often noticed that the poultry portion of the 
Journal is compressed into a very small compass. Now, I have 
no objection to that. Iam very fond of my flowers, and I look 
with interest for the reports (and very well written they are) of 
the great flower shows, new roses, and so on. But in the 
autumn and winter they are gone by, the poultry shows come 
on thick, and I turn with equal, or, perhaps, greater interest to 
the doings in the poultry world. Now, could you not at this 
time of year take a leaf out of the gardening book and push it 
back for a page or two? I am sure the value of ‘‘ our Journal,” 
in a poultry-fancier’s eyes, would bé greatly increased if we 
could have more detailed accounts of the poultry exhibited. I 
do not mean such an account as that of ‘*‘ WintsHiRE REctoR’s” 
journey to Stroud, in which the journey occupies about ninety 
lines, the fowls thirty, and the Pigeons eight. (No offence to 
our good friend, whose letters are always amusing, and whose 
acquaintance I hope some day to make.) What we want is a 
more detailed account of the birds and their points. We are 
not much wiser after reading that ‘‘ Cochins were good, Game 
moderate, and Hamburghs poor.” We want to know what 
were the good points of the winners, what the failings of the 
losers. 

I am told that the reports are mostly written by the judges 
themselves, and if that is so, who is so fit to criticise the dif- 
ferent specimens? What disputes would be saved! Breeders 
would know what points to try for; for there is a fashion in 
the points of poultry as in most other things. Vulture-hock 
controversies would not have occupied so much space. Dragoon- 
breeders would know what todo. Fantail-fanciers would not 
be in doubt whether head or tail was to be the first thing to 
see to. Turbit-breeders would know whether the turn-crown 
or the point-head was to be considered ‘ the thing,” and so on. 
If the critiques gave rise to some discussion, so much the 
better. The reporters, after giving their ipse dixit, need take 
no further part in it, unless they wished. 
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One word as to pens. I was very pleased at the late Middle- 
ton Show to see the large, roomy, well-lighted pens; all quite 
patterns except those in which the Fantails were bozxed-up. 
They were sadly too small. The poor inmates could scarcely 
turn round, and as to spreading their tails, that was out of the 
question. 

I think it is one of the first duties of a committee to see that 
the birds entrusted to their care are made as comfortable in 
their confinement as possible. I havea vivid recollection of 
the Variety Duck class at the Hanley Show last winter. The 
poor unfortunates were not penned at all. They were just set 
out in a row on the floor of a desolate building, in the hampers 
in which they had travelled, the lids being set open, and a bit 
of wire netting fastened on instead. I remember particularly 
a wretched little Mandarin drake, shut up in a tiny hamper in 
which he could barely move. There he would be, say, one day 
on his journey, two days at the Show, and another on his 
return. Fancy the condition of his beautiful fan feathers after 
such an imprisonment! Secretaries know beforehand exactly 
the number of entries, surely they ought to provide sufiicient 
and proper pens for all.—Surorsurre ReEcror. 


BREEDING FOR POINTS. 


I rrnp nearly all fanciers admit il is a great deal easier to 
breed fine fowls or other poultry lacking in one or two impor- 
tant points, than to breed perfect birds. Hence, one would be 
very glad to regard his Brahma cock which has fine white neck- 
hackle as right, because he is so very large and fine; another 
does not object to ignoring the muff in Houdans; another asks: 
Are not Aylesburys just as good if their bills are not quite so 
“pink as a lady’s nail?” This will not do. We must not 
neglect a point because it is hard to breed. If we throw out a 
point it must be because the best birds, as such, with great 
uniformity do not possess it, or exhibit it in an unmarked 
manner. 

Within certain bounds, no man ean tell what limit to assign 
to man’s power to breed striking peculiarities in birds or 
animals. Any careful breeder may, if he pleases, establish a 
breed of fowls entirely distinct from any other known variety. 
We have half a dozen breeds of some local fame now, but of 
what use are they? There is no need of multiplying varieties. 
We should rather strive to reduce the number. For example: 
The Leghorns are a useful breed, they fill a peculiar place, they 
are not properly a fancier’s breed like the Hamburghs, they lay 
large eggs, are very tough and hardy, belong to the class of 
non-sitters, though they not unfrequently sit and make good 
mothers, yet why should we suffer Leghorns to carry such a 
variety of points in which variation is allowable? We can find 
in the same flock single and rose-combed birds; white, pink, 
and yellow legs; white, bluish-white, cream-coloured, and red 
earlobes. Why then should we not taboo pink and white legs 
altogether? If rose-combs ought to be retained, let the varieties 
be kept distinct. Cream-coloured earlobes usually go with 
yellow legs.—(Poultry Bulletin.) 


ANTWERP PIGEONS. 


I wave read with much interest a paragraph in your last 
number headed ‘Prizes for Antwerp Pigeons.” For many 
years I have been a Pigeon and fowl fancier, and in my time 
have had Dragoons come from all distances, but always pre- 
ferred Antwerps, considering that they were better breeders, and 
quite as much, if not more, attached to their homes. 

I recollect, thirty years back, the late Sir John Sebright, 
Bart., who had one of the best assortments of Pigeons, told me 
he had had given to him two pairs of Antwerps, and after 
keeping them confined for twelve months, when he had bred 
sufficient young ones, he allowed them to fly. The old birds, 
however, even after that lapse of time, returned to their first 
home, but were sent back to Beechwood Park a few days after- 
wards, where, I presume, they were incarcerated for » further 
period, but, I hope, not with hard labour.—G. W. Burrow, 
33, Richmond Road, Dalston, N. 


Tux Ipswich Pounrry Suow.—We have just been favoured 
by a letter from the Honorary Secretary of the Ipswich Show, 
showing the intention on the part of the local committee to 
hold the annual meeting on the 17th and 18th of November 
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next; and also it is stated, that by means of many additional 
silver cups and considerably increased money prizes, it is in- 
tended to give great inducements to exhibitors, Full particulars 
will be issued in the course of a few days in the printed prize 
schedules of the Society, and also by advertisements in the 
public newspapers. Knowing the excellent arrangements of 
the former Ipswich shows, and the special care taken of the 
poultry sent for competition, we are glad to find the announce- 
ment of a contemporary that this show was defunct is without 
foundation, and hope all success may be ensured to the coming 
show. 


LONG SUTTON POULTRY SHOW. 


For this annually-increasing Poultry Show a shed entirely of wood, 
100 yards in length by 20 yards in breadth, was erected. This arrange- 
ment, combined with the Messrs. Turners’ show pens, placed the Exhi- 
bition held on the 5th and 6th inst. in a very favourable position for 
public view. Itis a matter of congratulation that so important an 
increase has taken place in the competition at this local Show during 
the few years it has been instituted. As Long Sutton is not one of 
the easiest of places to transmit specimens to, this result may be 
ascribed to the public confidence inspired by the careful attention 
given by the managing Committee. The weather was very favourable, 
and the attendance of visitors resulted in an unusual amount being 
taken for admissions. 

The Cochins were extraordinarily good, more particularly the hens 
and pullets; Lady Gwyder, Mr. Lingwood, and Mr. Dutton showing 
pens in first-class condition. The Grey Dorkings were not so good as 
on previous occasions. Dark Brahmas were very strong and capital 
classes. Never need a better display of Hamburghs be brought to- 
gether, and certainly an improved prize schedule for these breeds is 
deserved. Though so limited in numbers, very excellent Game fowls 
were shown, the Brown Reds of Mr. Laming being the cup-winners. 
The Black Red Game Bantams were not so periect as at most previous 
meetings, but the Brown Red and the Red Pile Bantams were decidedly 
improved. Good Sebright and Pekin Bantams were shown in one 
general class. 

Pigeons haye rarely formed better classes at any exhibition in the 
locality, the Barbs and Carriers especially. Almonds, Pouters, and 
Toy Pigeons were well represented. Rabbits were numerous and good. 

Mr. Hewitt judged the poultry, Mr. Tegetmeier the Pigeons, and 
Mr. Hutton the Rabbits. 


Tue Pigeons were the best collection we have ever seen since the 
Crystal Palace Show. In old Carriers Mr. Fulton won the cup and 
all the prizes, save one by Mr. Massey, who also showed an unnoticed 
couple of Black hens, which we think deserved a better fate. In 
young Carriers between twenty aud thirty kinds competed—a sufficient 
proof, if any were wanting, that prizes for young Pigeons as well as 
old will before long be the rule and not the exception. The first prize 
went to a Dun from Mr. Massey, the second to Mr. Holt for a good 
Black. ‘They were a very good lot, and gave the Judge some trouble. 
In Pouters Mr. Fulton again won all the prizes, save one by Mr. 
Harvey. For Almonds the cup went to Mr. P. H. Jones, who had a 
pair in good feather, but a wry-beaked hen ought to have kept them 
out of the prize list, as there were other good birds, notably a pair 
belonging to Mr. Stanley, not noticed, on account of being in the 
moult, we presume. In the class for Tumblers of any other variety 
the prize went to Yellows. Jacobins were fair. Fantails were good. 
and plentiful, but in Owls the cup was won by the best pair we have 
seen. Turbits were not out of the common. Of Barbs there were 
some good birds, Captain Heaton winning both prizes, but closely 
pressed by a very good pair of Blacks from a new exhibitor of this 
breed, Mr. Ord. Of young Barbs there were also some very good 
birds ; but several exhibitors sent two cocks instead of a pair, which, 
we hear, as well as showing old for young, will be treated with a strong 
arm at the Palace Show. The first prize went to Captain Heaton for 
a very ancient-looking cock, the second to Mr. Walker, and the extra 
second to Mr. Frank Smith for a couple that had evidently had their 
lower beaks cut. For Dragoons the prizes went to Blues and Yellows ; 
and in the class for Any other distinct variety there were good birds 
of all sorts. i 

In Rabbits, for the best Lop-eared, Mr. Kasten won the cup with a 
very good specimen. Mr. Hudson won in Silver-Greys, though we 
preferred those shown by Mr. Royds. 

Dorxinas.—Cock.—1, F. Parlett, Great Baddow. 2, B. Dawson. he, H. 
Woods, Mansfield; Mrs. Seamons, Aylesbury; S. H. Stott, Rochdale. c, J. 
White, Warlaby. Hens or Pullets—1, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, Wentworth 
Woodhouse. 2, O. B. Cresswell, Hanworth. he,H. Woods; B. Dawson, Ley- 
bourne; G. Clarke, Long Sutton; H. Savile, Rufford Abbey; F. Parlett; Henry 
Lingwood, Barking, Needham Market. & 

Cocuin-Cutna. — Cock. — 1 and Cup, Lady Gwydyr, Stoke Park, Ipswich. 
2, Horace Lingwood. he, H. H. Bletsoe, Barnwell, Oundle; Henry Lingwood. 
c, W. Sanday, Radcliffe-on-Trent: C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, Keighley ; H. 
H. Bletsoe. Hens or Pullets—Cup, Henry Lingwood. 2, J. Dutton, Ipswich. 
vhe, Lady Gwydyr. he, W. Sanday; C. Sidgwick; H, H. Bletsoe; J. K. Fowler, 
Aylesbury; Mrs. J. Clarke, Long Sutton; J. Cattell; J. Sichel; Horace Ling- 
wood, Creeting, Needham Market; J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 
c, Mrs. A. Woodcock, Rearsby, Leicester. 

BrauMmss.—Coek.—1, Horace Lingwood. 2, G. F. Whitehouse. he Dr. 
Holmes, Whitecotes, Chesterfield. Hens or Pullets.—1, J. Sichel, Lark Hill, 
Timperley. 2, Lady Gwydyr. hc, J. Watts; G.F. Whitehouse, King’s Heath, 
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Birmameban, J. K. Fowler; J. Thompson, Netheredge, Birmingham. ¢, Dr- 
olmes. 

SpanisH.—Cock.—l, J. Mansell. 2,E. Brown. he, H.Beldon, Bingley. Hens 
or Pullets—1, F.James. 2,H.Beldon. he, E. Brown. 

Hampurcus.—Gold or Silver-spangled.— Cock.—1, H. Pickles, jun., Earby. 
2, T. May. he, Miss C.E. Palmer; A. Woods; L. Wren; S. S. Mossop; T. 
Walker, jun. c, T. Walker, jun. Hens or Pullets.—1, G. C. Holt. 2, T. Walker, 
jun. he, Miss C. E. Palmer; A. Woods, Sefton. Liverpool; G. C. Holt; W. 
Adame, St. Clements, Ipswich; S. S. Mossop: T. Walker, jun.; H. Beldon; 
Ashton & Booth, Mottram; H. Pickles, jun.; H. Yardley, Birmingham. Gold 
or Silver-pencilled.—Cock.—Cup and 2, H. Beldon. hc, J. Preston, Allerton; 
H. Pickles, jun.; W. K. Tickner, Ipswich. c, A. Woods. Hens or Pullets.— 
Cup, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. hc, A. Cole, Long Sutton (2); H. Beldon; 
R. R. Parker; H. Pickles, jun. c, J. Preston; A. Woods. F 

GamE.— Black-breasted or other Reds.—Cup and 2, J. Laming, Spalding. 
he, E. Bell, Burton-on-Trent; J. Preston; S. Matthew, Stowmarket. <Any 
other Variety.—1, S. Matthew (Duckwing). 2, J. Laming. 

Bantams. — Black or White.—1, G. Clarke. 2, S. & R. Ashton. he, S. S. 
piosson T. C.. Harrison, Hull. c, 8S. & R. Ashton; T. Dyson, Halifax. Any 
other Variety.—1, B. S. Lowndes (Pekin). 2, T. C. Harrison (Silver-laced). 
he, T. C. Harrison (Gold-laced); H. Beldon (Pekin and Dresden); H. Draycott, 
Humberstone (Japanese); H. Yardley. c, Rev. A. G. Brooke, Ruyton XI-Towns 
(Maltese); J. Watts. Game.—Black-breasted Reds.—l, F. Stecl, Stump Cross, 
Halifax. 2, G. Maples, jun., Wavertree. hc, W. Adams; F. Steel; W. F. 
Entwisle, Cleckheaton; T. Barker; H. Shumach; G. Maples, jun.; J. Eaton, 
Farnfield. Brown-breasted Reds.—Cup and c, W. F. Entwisle. 2, H. Shumach. 
he, W. Greaves, Bradford. Any other Variety—1, W. F. Entwisle (Duckwings). 
2,H.Shumach. he, W. F. Entwisle; J. Eaton (Pile). 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—Cup, T. Walker, jun. (Black Hamburghs). 2, Mrs. E. 
Cross (Créve-Cceurs). 3, H. Pickles, jun. 4, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam (Créve- 
Ceurs). he, G. T. Phillips (Houdans); G. Sidgwick (Black Hamburghs); Hon. 
C. W. Fitzwilliam (La Fléche); H. S. Fraser (Houdans); W. K. Patrick, West 
Winch, Lynn (8) (Polands); Rev. A. G. Brooke (Malay); J. O. Hobson (Créve- 
Ceurs); 8. S. Mossop; J. K. Fowler (French); H. Beldon (Polands); J. J. 
Malden (Créve-Cceeurs); W. H. Tomlinson (Buff Polands); T. Dean (White- 
erested Black Polands). c, H. Savile (Japanese Silkies); Mrs. Seamons (Silkies) 

ORNAMENTAL Birps.—l, J. Mayes (Gold Pheasants). 2 and c, H. Savile 
(Young Silver Pheasants and Silver Pheasants). he, B. S. Lowndes, Stony 
Stratford (Gold Pheasants); Miss M. Dodson (Australian Shell Parrots); J. 
Watts (Silver Pheasants); H. Savile (Gold Cock Pheasants); S. 5S. Mossop 
(Foreign Birds); J. K. Fowler; J. Nutt, Long Sutton (Bengal Parrot); G. Clarke 
(Gold and Silyer Pheasants). 

Turkeys (Any variety)—1l, G. R. Pearson, Witham Common. 2, M. Kew, 
Market Overton. he, E. Leech; G. R. Pearson. c,T. M. Derry. 

Ducxs.—Rouen—l, S.S.Mossop. 2, J. White. hc, A. Woods; J.K. Fowler; 
W. H. Robson, North Reston, Louth (2). c, Mrs. Clarke (2). Aylesbury.—l, E. 
Leech. 2, Mrs. Seamons. he, J. K. Fowler; Mrs. Seamons. Any other 
Variety—l, A. & J. Trickett (Carolinas). 2, S. Burn, Whitby (Black Kast 
Indian). ¢, S. & R. Ashton (Shell); T. C. Harrison; F. E. Schofield (Black 
East Indian). 3 

GEESE (Any variety).—l, Rey. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet, York. 2, Mrs. Sea- 
mons. he, E. Leech, Rochdale. c, J. H. Barker (Grey). 

SELLING Cuass (26).—l, H. Beldon. he, F. Parlett (Coloured Dorking); E. 
Brown (Spanish); G. Clarke (Dorking). c, A. & J. Trickett (East Indian); Cc. 
Layland (Brahma); G. Clarke (Dorking); J. Stephens (Cochins). (27).—1, H. 
Pickles, jun. (Polands). 2, Mrs. E. Cross (Créve-Ceurs). ke, J. Preston; W. Jd 
Woodhouse; H. Beldon; W. F. Entwisle; W.K. Tickner (Gold-pencilled Ham- 
burghs); S. Beighton (Black Red Bantams). 

CoupPLE oF Fowxs or Ducks.—1,8.S.Mossop. 2, G. Clarke (Cross between 
Dorking Cock and Partridge Cochin Hen). hc. T. E. Cole; G. Skelton (White 
Cochin and Coloured Dorking); T. M. Derry (Partridge Cochin and Dorking) ; 
G. Clarke. c,T, M. Derry. 

PIGEONS. 


Carriers (Black).—Cock—1 and 2, R. Fulton. he, W. Massey, Spalding; 
J.C. Ord, Pimlico; H. Yardley; F. Smith. c, S. Campain, jun. Hen.—Cup, 
1, and 2, R. Fulton, Deptford. hc, T. W. Metcalfe, Cambridge; R. Fulton. 
e,F. Smith. <Any Varicty—Cock.—1,R. Fulton. 2, W. Massey. hkcandc, J.C. 
Ord. Hen.—land2,R. Fulton. Young Birds.—1, W. Massey. 2,G. C. Holt. 

Pourerrs (Red or Blue}.—Cock.—1, 2, and he, R. Fulton. Hen.—1, 2, and he, 
R. Fulton. Any other Colour.—Cock.—l and hc, R. Fulton. 2, W. Harvey. 
Hen.—1, 2, and he, R. Fulton. c, W. Harvey. Q 

TuMBLERs (Almond),—Cup and 1, P. H. Jones, Fulham. 2,J.H. Ivimy, Sing- 
field. he, F. Key, Beverley; R. Fulton. Any other Colour—l, R. Fulton 
(Yellows). 2, W.J. Woodhouse. hc, F. Graham (Beards); W. J. Woodhouse 
(Baldheads); J. H. Ivimy (Yellow Agates). 

Jacozins.—l, T. C. & E. Newbitt. 2, R. Fulton. 
Beverley. ‘ 
_Fanraits.—l and 2, J. T. Loversidge. hc, F.’Graham, Birkenhead; H. 
Yardley; F. Smith. c, W. Harvey; H. Beldon. 

Own1s.—l, R. Fulton (White). 2, W. Harvey, Shefficld. he, P. H. Jones; J. 
Fielding, Rochdale. c,S. A. Wyllie. 

Tursits.—l, T. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth. 2, E. T. Drew (Silver). c,G. H. 
Gregory, Taunton (Blue); R. D. Borne, Boston. 

Barss.—l and 2, H. Heaton (Dun aud Black). he, J.C, Ord: J. Fielding, jun. 
ee Birds.—1, H. Heaton, Worsley. 2, E. Walker. Extra 2, F. Smith. he, W. 

assey. 

Dracoons.—1 and 2, F.iGraham. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, G. Sturgess (Egyptian Swifts). 2,H.Beldon. he, F, 
Graham ; R. Fulton ; Lady F. Bushby (Blue Runts); W. Harvey; S. A. Wyllie 
(Runts); T. C. & E. Newbitt; H. Snushall. c, — Arkwright (Antwerps). 

SELLING CLass —l, G. Roper, Croydon (Jacobins). 2, H. Beldon, he, G. H. 
Gregory ; H. N. Harvey (Barbs); J. Watts (2); W. Harvey; H. Yardley. 


RABBITS. 

Lop.—1 and Cup, A. H. Easten (Black and White Buck). 2, J. Irving. he, A. 
H. Easten (Tortoiseshell Doe): J- Priestly (Fawn Buck); C. Gravill, jun., 
Thorne; H. J. Tomlinson; E. Vaughan, Birmingham (Yellow and White 
Spanish Buck); T. Mumby (Yellow and White Buck); J. Boyle, jun. 

ANY OTHER PuRE BREED.—1, S. G. Hudson. 2, J. Preston (Himalayan). 
he, E. E. M. Royds, Rochdale (Silver-Grey); A. H. Kasten (Silver-Grey):; R. S. 
Rothell, Rochdale (Himalayan); 8. G. Hudson, Hull (Silver-Grey); J. Boyle, 
jun. (Himalayan and Grey and White Dutch). 

Heavrest.—l, Mrs. Arkwright (Yellow and White Doe). 2, T. Mumby, Long 
Sutton (Grey and White Doe). he, A. H. Easten (Doe); S. Butterworth. c, J. 
Taylor; E. Vaughan (Grey and White Spanish Doe). 


he, R. G. Saunders, Leven, 


Susscrivtions To THE FrencH Variety Cur at Sourn- 
Amupton.—Mrs. Leopold Paget, 5s.; Mrs. Pattison, 10s.; Miss 
T. K. Barnes, 5s.; the Rey. N. Ridley, 10s.; the Rev. J. Ward, 
5s.; Mr. R. B. Wood, 10s.: Mr. W. O. Quibell, 5s. Total— 
£2 10s. Auy further subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by H. S. Fraser, Heq., Headley, Liphook, Hampshire. 


Tue Narronan PrristERonic Society.—The meetings for 
the season 1870-71 will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 


Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, from 8 to 10 P.M. on 
November Ist and 15th, December 6th and 20th, January 3rd 
and 17th, February 7th and 22nd, and March Ist. Visitors are 
admitted by a member’s card, or by writing to the Honorary 
Seeretary, Mr. P. H. Jones, 37, High Street, Fulham, 8.W. 


TONBRIDGE WELLS POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show was held on the 7th inst., and surpassed any previous, 
shows that have been held here. About 130 pens were exhibited, and 
next year the Show is to be larger and pens are to be provided, as this 
year each exhibitor had to find his own pen, which rather diminished 
the number of entries; nevertheless, the birds were mostly very good 
specimens, and in some classes the competition was severe. 

Spanish headed the list, and a very good class they were. Dorkings, 
also, were well represented. In Brahmas, Darks were first, Light 
second, in a generally goodclass. Hamburghs, for the south, were well 
represented; the prize pens were all good, and the competition was 
large. Game were fairly shown, and the first-prize pen excellent; 
hardly any of the specimens were dubbed. The French class was fine. 
The first-prize pen came from North Wales. Mr. Dring’s Créve-Cceurs 
seemed well worthy of a commendation, but they had rot this honoar ; 
his second-prize Houdans promise to be future prizetakers. In the 
“Variety class’ Silkies were first, White Cochins second. This was 
a large class. The Ducks were all good. The Aylesburys were first- 
class. Miss Hawker’s Peruvian drake must have been very early 
hatched indeed, quite on the daybreak of the 1st of January, as for an 
1870 bird he seemed to be in very forward plumage. 

There was a fair show of Pigeons. Mr. Yardley showed a pretty 
collection of six pairs of different kinds. Below is the prize list :— 


SpanisH.—l, F. James, Peckham. 2, EB. G. W. Stratford, Addington Park® 
Maidstone. c, F. C. Hore, Tonbridge. Dorxines.—l, G. Ficld, Ashurst, Ton- 
bridge Wells. 2, A. Arnold, Lamberhurst. 8, E.G. W. Stratford, c¢,J. Field, 
Tonbridge Wells. Braumas.—l, K. G. W. Stratford. 2, H. Mitchell, Catford 
Bridge, Sussex. c, Miss Kelsey; W. Dring, Faversham. Hampurcus.—Golden- 
spangled.—l, W. Taylor, Maidstone. Golden-pencilled—l, R. S. S. Woodgate, 
Pembury, Tonbridge Wells. c, W. Taylor: R. S. S. Woodgate. Silver-pen- 
cilled.—l, Mrs. Miller, Tonbridge Wells. Silver-spangled—i, W. Taylor. c¢.J- 
Lopwirth. Game.—l, Mrs. Lee, Penshurst. 2, J. Jeskin, Eltham. 3, E.G. W- 
Stratford. c,Eerlof Abergavenny. FRENcH.—1, Miss E. Williams, Welshpool, 
2, W. Dring. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—Chickens.—1, Miss Hawker, Tonbridge 
Wells. 2, R. S. S. Woodgate (White Cochins). Adults.—1, J. Field. 2, Mrs. 
Miller. c, R. S. S. Woodgate (White Cochins). BanTaats.—l, E. G. W. Strat- 
ford (Game). 2, A.C. Ramsden, Ashurst (Japanese). c, fF. Hore. TURKEYS.— 
1, Sir D. Salomons, Bart., M.P., Tonbridge Wells. 2, J. Patchett, Mayfield, 
Sussex. GEEsE.—1l, A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P., Bedgbury Park, Kent. 2, G. 
Reid, Broadwater, Sussex. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, G. Wax, Frant, Sussex. 
2, Mrs. C. Roberts, Frant. c. F. Edgehill. Rouen.—1, A. Pattchell, Mayfield. 
3 ae R. Hill, Frant. Any other Variety.—l, Mrs. Lee. 2, Miss Hawker. c,A- 

atchett. 


PicEons.—l, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 
Extra 2,G. Ware. c, Mrs. C. Roberts. 


Mr. M. Headley. of Redhill, was the Judge. 


2, A. A. Meersch, Catford Bridge. 


ScarponoucH Canary SHow.—Do not forget the entries close 
on the 15:h. The schedule is comprehensive though somewhat 
condensed, but by liberal support the Committee will be encou- 
raged to extend their prize list next season. It is the second 
annual exhibition, and I hope will become one of the perma- 
nent fixtures in the ‘‘ northern cireuit.”—W. A. B. 


HISTORY OF THE BRAHMAS. 


I Give below all the facts relating to the early history of the 
Brahma Pootra fowls I can call to mind at this lateday. At 
an earlier day I could have given a history of these fowls more 
satisfactory to myself—i.e., more fully than I can now; never- 
theless, so far as it goes, the truth of it cannot be questioned. 

ist, Mr. Chamberlaine’s Christian name is Nelson H. ~ 

2nd, The sailor’s name I never made a note of, and cannot 

ive it. . 

i 8rd, The ship arrived in New York in September, 1546. The 
first brood came out in May, 1847. I purchased the most of 
that brood in Augnst, and the old pair the April following. 

4th, The name of the port from which the ship sailed with 
the fowls on buard is Lneckipoor. This port is up from the 
mouth of the Brahma Pootra river, in India. The name of 
the ship I cannot give, neither canI give the name of the 
captain. Did not at the time think it of importance, and made 
no record of it. 

5th, The Brahmas were first exhibited in Boston by Mr. 
Hatch, of Hampton, Conn., under the name of Grey Chitta- 
gongs, in 1850. I declined exhibiting mine at that time: I 
believed them to be a breed different from the Chittagong, and 
preferred to accumulate stock and test them farther before 
bringing them out publicly. 

6th, I attended the exhibition at Boston, and contended that 
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they differed from the Chittagongs, and should pass under a 
different name. A committee was appointed, and the name 
Brahma Pootra given; it being the name of the great river 
from the banks of which they came. The name was then 
established. 

7th, Weight of cocks, full-sized, 12 to 141bs.; cocks, six to 
seven months, 9 to 10 lbs. Hens when first introduced 9 to 
10 Ibs. 

8:h, I did notice the ‘‘ pea-comb”’ onthe first birds. It was 
small. It was not so with all, and yet it appeared different 
from the comb of the Chittagong. 

9th, There was no degeneracy in the birds of my breeding. 
{had some specimens larger than the imported birds. I sold 
no birds until December, 1850. I sold at first at 12 dolls. per 
pair, and soon after from 15 dolls. to 50 dolls. per pair. The 
price went up as the fowls became better known, and recognised 
as a distinct breed. 

10th, I bred them eight years, when my health failed, and I 
was obliged to leave all care for a time. 

11th, There was a tendency to throw dark chickens, but a 
greater tendency to become lighter, and yet not white like the 
White Dorking. All breeds cf fowls having dark and light 
feathers can be varied either way to darker or lighter by chocs- 
ing always the darkest or the lightest for breeders. If our stock 
of Brahmas is pure and they are allowed to breed together 
promiscuously, the variation in colour will be slight. I never 
bred to either extreme.—Virciz CornisH—(Poultry Bulletin.) 


THE NEW METHODS OF CONTROLLING THE 
FERTILISATION. OF THE QUEEN BEE. 


REFERRING to Mr. Dax’s method of controlling the fertilisa- 
tion of queens, Mr. Kohl, a bee-keeper of Arnstadt, Thuringia, 
makes the following statement. 

‘On the 17th June, 1868, Mr. H., a tailor of B——, whom 
I ad to be a thinking and able bee-master, related to me as 
follows :— 


“‘Tiast Jaly one of my colonies (which are all domiciled in 
Dzierzon hives), which I had purposely deprived of its queen, 
hatched ont a young one. I instructed my son, a young man 
nineteen years of age, and by no means inexperienced in bee- 
keeping, to watch the bees carefully during my absence in 
church, and to pay especial attention to this particular hive, 
the young queen of which I had not yet seen, but whose exist- 
ence was according to my calculations perfectly certain, and 
who might possibly take a wedding flight during my absence. 
Oa my return my son informed me that the young queen had 
made her appearance on the alighting-board, and had attempted 
to take wing, but had fallen down and was still crawling about 
in the sand. I immediately sought for and found her, when I 
discovered to my extreme chagrin that although her wings were 
fully developed, she was perfectly unable to fly. From sheer 
pity I allowed her to crawl from my hand into the hive. The 
next day she reappeared, repeated her vain efforts to fly, and 
again fell to the ground. I took her up as gently as before and 
examined her minutely, but failed to discover the cause of her 
incapacity. I observed symptoms which determined me to 
make an experiment with her. 

“ For this purpose I confined her under a large tumbler, to- 
gether with ten drones from another hive. About ten minutes 
afterwards I looked at her again, and saw,evidence that fertilisa- 
tion had taken place, and could only regret that I had not kept 
a constant watch upon her. I replaced her in her hive, and 
three days afterwards I satisfied myself that she was still there, 
and that to my extreme delight she had commenced egg-laying. 
From that time the colony increased rapidly, and is now one 
of my strongest stocks, although still retaining the same 
queen. 

“ After this accidental discovery I made a further experiment 
in April, 1868, being induced to do so by the possession of a 
stock which had become queenless during the winter. This I 
supplied with a brood comb so as to enable it to raise a queen, 
the fecundation of which appeared possible even so early in the 
season, since I had already found several drones in another 
hive. When the young queen had hatched ont, I placed her 
with a few drones under s tumbler, where I left her for a 
quarter of an hour, and saw that in this case also fertilisation 
had taken place. Both stocks, with queens which haye been 
fertilised under tumblers, are at this moment in the most 


flourishing condition, as may be witnessed by anyone who likes 
to pay a visit to my apiary, and to whom I shall have pleasure 
in opening my hives and submitting them to inspection.” 


HOW LONG ARE YOUNG QUEENS IN 
EMBRYO ? 

I wave read with very great pleasure the various letters 
which appeared in your columns from the pens of the ‘ Devon- 
SHIRE BEE-KEEPER”’ and Mr. Pettigrew on the question ‘* How 
long are young queens in embryo?” The ‘' DEVONSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER’’ maintains that sixteen days are required for 
hatching, while Mr. Pettigrew holds with equal tenacity that 
fourteen days only are necessary for this purpose. I have to 
congratulate both writers on the fine spirit they show, the 
evident love of fairplay which characterises their letters, and 
their earnest desire to arrive at the truth; and while each 
holds to his own opinion with great firmness, yet I believa 
great good will be the result by leading others to examine for 
themselves. 

I was anxious to know the opinions of other authors on 
this rather important matter, and referred to Langstroth ‘On 
the Honey Bee,” where, at page 46, he says, *‘ The respective 
stages of the royal bee are as follows: she passes three days in 
the egg, and is five a worm. The workers then close her cell, 
and she immediately begins spinning her cocoon, which occu- 
pies her twenty-four hours. On the tenth and eleventh days, 
and a part of the twelfth, as if exhausted by labour, she re- 
mains in complete repose. Then she passes four days anda 
part of the fifth as a nymph.” It is on the sixteenth day, 
therefore, that the perfect state of queen is attained. But at 
page 66, where he speaks of artificial queen-rearing, he says, 
‘In from eleven to fourteen days they are in possession of a 
new queen, in all respects resembling one reared in. the natural 
way.” Sothat Langstroth and the ‘‘ DrvyonsHiRE BEE-KEEPER” 
are agreed as regards rearing by the natural way. 

I then opened a somewhat portly volume, Huish on ‘ Bees: 
their Natural History and General Management,” but his 
chief object is evidently to treat with scorn and contempt the 
various opinions advanced by Huber, who, perhaps, has done 
more than any other individual for the advancement of apia- 
rian science, and who has been very properly named ‘‘ Prince 
of Apiarians.” According to Huish the egg of the queen 
takes about twenty-two days from tha time of its emission 
from the ovarium of the mother queen until the insect arrives 
at its maturity. See page 80 of his work. 

Having now had considerable practical experience, and de- 
voted much time to the study of this branch of rural economy, 
as well as from frequent observations made in the rearing of 
queens, both naturally and artificially, 1 am convinced that, as 
a general rule, the time occupied in hatching is under sixteen 
days. 

I will now place before your readers my latest experiment on 
this matter. Being desirous to introduce fresh blood into my 
apiary, which all bee-masters should occasionally do, I applied 
to a friend, some thirty miles distant, to see if he could accom- 
modate me with a frame containing eggs, in order that I might 
raise for myself young queens. This he willingly acceded to, 
and on the evening of the 17th of August my longed-for 
treasure arrived, and on the following day, the 18th, was trans- 
ferred to a hive which contained neither queen nor eggs. On 
the 23rd I found six cells completely sealed over. Again on 
the 26th I had another inspection, and found two cells addi- 
tional, or eight in all. Next day, the 27th, I was under the 
necessity of going to Arran to take some honey from my hives 
there, and during my absence I left them under the charge of 
a friend, in whom I had confidence, and whom I will! now allow 
to speak for himself. ‘‘ Early on the morning of the 29th (or 
the eleventh day) I opened your hive containing queen cells, 
and to my great surprise found two cells empty; one of the 
queens I found running stealthily along the combs, the other, 
as was to be expected, I found dead on the bottom of the hive. 
On the following morning, the 30th (or the twelfth day), I 
found two more hatched, one on each side of the comb, both 
alive, but one of them, being weakly, soon died ; the other was 
engaged in a violent and murderous attack upon the cell 
nearest maturity, and the inmate of which was dragged out 
dead about midday. An hour afterwards the sixth left its cell 
strong and healthy. On September lst (or the fourteenth day) 
the seventh and eighth made their appearance, and, taking all 
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things into consideration, I have to congratulate you on your 
success.” 


So far, then, this is the result of my latest experiment, and 
it only tends to confirm the opinions I had previously formed, 
and which have been already expressed, and now unhesitat- 
tingly state my opinion that the maximum time occupied in 
hatching a queen is fourteen days.—A STEWwARTON APIARIAN. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ExcHANGE (A. Johnston).—We insert in a special column exchanges 
desired. If you send twelve postage stamps, and state what you wish, the 
statement will be inserted in that column. 


Dorxtne Coox’s Comp DisconovurED (Dorking).—It is sometimes in- 
dicative of failing condition. Sometimes at this season of the year it is 
caused by the sharp morning frosts, which begin about this time. At 
other times it springs from eating improper food, or not digesting that 
which is eaten. In either case your first remedy is to give a tablespoonful 
of castor oil, follow it with Baily’s pills, feed principally on ground oats, 
and give no whole corn for atime. Dorkings in confinement require 
more watching than any other breed, and it is beneficial, when this ap- 
pearance of comb is seen, to give a couple of pills of camphor, each the 
size of a garden pea. 


LEGHORN AND JERSEY Fowts (M. H.).—We do not know them. People 
take strange liberties in naming fowls. 


CocHIn-Curna’s FEATHERS PROJECTING (Bujff).—In your young cocks 
you are plagued with twisted wings. They will not come right in moult- 
ing. We have tried various experiments. but have never succeeded, and 
it is, unfortunately, hereditary. As itis an eyesore, youcanimprove the 
appearance of the birds (when the new flight feathers are hard) by 
eutting them off halfway up, and tying them under the rest of the wing. 
We have two otherwise fine birds that are so disfigured, and are half dis- 
posed to pinion them as we do wild fowls. They cannot fiy if they 
would, and they never try to; we think they would not miss that which 
in their case is miscalled the flight. We have some confined in a large 
Space, separated from a kitchen garden by a rubble wall between 3 and 
4 feet high. The goodly Cochins sometimes look up at the luxuriant 
green food so nearly within reach, and at last make an effort to get over; 
it ends in a mighty fly that raises them 18 inches from the ground, a 
vigorous scramble that ends in their reaching the ground breathless and 
panting for a quarter of an hour. Your birds should be clean moulted 
by the first week in November. Soft food is always best, anditis cheaper 
to give ground than whole corn. 


CROSS-BREEDING WITH LIGHT BRauMas (Jay Cec).—Of the two varieties 
you name we should advise you to cross with White Dorkings if size is 
among your desiderata. If you cross with the Game we advise the 
White in preference to Piles, only on account of colour. 


BrauMa Pootra’s Foor SwoLuen (Amelia S.).—There may haye been 
alittle inflammation in the foot, and the bleeding will do it good. In 
some cases Brahma cocks affect the dainty style of walking, anditisa 
bad symptom, often ending in being crippled for life. We advise'you to 
poultice it twice. and then bind it up. Shut him up somewhere where he 
can have nothing hard to tread upon until the foot is quite healed, and 
where there is no perch. If he is only eighteen months old you should 
be able to depend upon him for this year. If he is older he will hardly 
recover to be of much use. If the strange gait arose from the inflam- 
mation or injury, he will recover. If it is a sort of “string-halt,’ we 
should fear its gaining the other leg. As soon as his foot is well let him 
return to his ordinary life and to his perch. 


Dark Brauma Poorras (S. S.).—L. Wright, Esq., Kingsdown, Bristol, 
can give you the information. 


MiImpDLeEToN SHow.—Mr. F. Steel informs us, that at this Exhibition he 
won the cup for the best pen of Game Bantams. 


BREEDING TRUMPETER PickEons, &c. (4. Z.).—Put a young Black hen, 
bred from a pair of Blacks, to a dark Mottled cock, and the produce will 
most probably be a good number of very dark Mottled birds. If you 
have no Mottled bird, put a White bird to it, but your chance of breeding 
dark birds will be of course less. Let the Black bird be the youngest. 
Of all things make out the antecedents of your stock, and know how they 
were bred, and whether there is good Mottled blood in them. In breed- 
ing Jacobins it is best to keep the colours clear of each other. 

Parrot DULL AND SLEEPY (H. T.).—Continue to give your Parrot the 
usual food to which it has been accustomed, except the rice, which with- 
draw. Give it boiled Indian corn, and adda little canary seed with the 
hempseed, also mix a good sprinkling of cayenne pepper with the soaked 
bread. Parrots are fond of iruit and nuts, but too much fruit must not 
be given, as it is likely to cause too great a looseness. Keep the bird 
warm and free from draughts, the moulting, no doubt, is the cause of its 
being poorly. 

Hive DESERTED (T. V.).—We should fancy that the colony had suc- 
cumbed to a buccaneering attack irom robber bees, probably after hav- 
ing lost its queen. It is, however, possible that it may have perished 
from starvation, and we should therefore counsel an immediate examina- 
tion of all your other stocks, with the view of ascertaining and supplying 


any deficiency that may exist in their stores before the approach of 
winter. 


Mink For Rassits (Antony).—Rabbits are fond of milk, milk and 
water, or water alone, and ought to have some two or three times a-week, 
not much, but about three or four tablespoonfuls for a full-grown Rabbit. 
In summer, when all green food is dried up, or at best contains not 
much moisture, they require more liquid, and a few peas soaked in water 
about twelve hours form no bad substitute for green food for a breakfast 
once a-week; and if a little clean water be added to the peas it will be 
Be for them than drinking the water the peas have been soaked in all 
night. 

Cover For’ HurcH (Idem).—Tarpaulin (cheap) may be had at any 
marine store-keeper’s; but for a covering for roofs, &c., the felt at 8d. per 
yard is as cheap and better, especially when covered with gas tar and 
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fine sand sprinkled upon it before the taris dry. It will then last for 
years. 


Foop For Razssits (Idem).—Half a pint of dry food, as oats, bran, &c., 
with sweet hay and oat straw for a bed, and to eat if they choose; also a 
little green food, or Swedes and carrots, will be sufficient for a day’s food 
for any ordinary Rabbit. You will soon find what they require and 
willeat. All Rabbits are not the same as regards the amount of food 
eaten. 


AGE FoR BREEDING (Idem).—If you wish for large, strong Rabbits, 
nine months will be soon enough for them to pair, and do not let them 
produce more than four litters in twelve months. 


Four or ANGoras Matrep (Idem).—For the hair to be matted in the 
Angora is a proof they are of the true kind, as length and fineness of 
hair are always to be desiredin this variety. When the hair is matted it 
can be removed with aniron comb and scissors, being careful when doing 
so to cause as little pain as possible. The new hair will soon grow again, 
even if the fur has been cut bare to the skin. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending October 11th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Dare. Pic Air Earth. | wind. | Rais. 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft.| 2¢t. 

Wed... 5| 80.143 | 30134 | 54 | 46 | 54 | 58 | NB. | .00 
Thurs.. 6| 30..78| 29.901] 58 | 35 | 54 | 53 | NW. | .00 
Fri... 7| 29673 | 29304| 63 | 53 | 54 | 58 | N.W. | .08 
Sat. ... 8| 29-154 | 99.020 | 69 | 43 | 58 | 53 8. | 108 
Sun... 9| 29.196 | 28860 | 64 | 29 | 56 | 58 | N.w. | .04 
Mon... 10| 29667 | 29859| 55 | 20 | 55 | 58 | WN. | ‘00 
Tues..-. 11 | 29.893 | 29.808 | 60 | 23 | 47 | 51 | Ww. | .o0 

Mean.. | 29.686 | 99.496 | 61.14 | 35.57] 54.00 |52.71| .. | 0.14 

| 


5.—Foggy, cold wind; densely overcast ; densely clouded. 
6.—Densely overcast ; overcast, fine ; clear. 
7.—Cloudy but fine; fine, overcast ; densely overcast. 
8.—Rain; cloudy, very damp; clear and fine. 
9.—Very fine; cloudy; showery at night. 
10.—Very fine ; fine but cloudy; clear and frosty. 
11,—Sharp frost; very fine; clear and frosty. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—OcroBer 12. 


THERE is no improvement in the trade, but owing to the falling-off in 
the supply, the price of Peaches and Nectarines is much higher. Pears 
principally consist of Marie Louise, Gansel’s Bergamot, Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme, and Louise Bonne, but the supply far exceeds the demand. 
Good samples of Ribston, Cox’s Orange, and Blenheim Orange Pippins 
are now being sent into the market. 


FRUIT. 

8,d. 8. d s.d. gs. a 
1 0 to2 0 | Mulberries - 0 Oto0 Oo 
0 0 O O| Nectarine: 20 46 
0 0 O 0} Oranges 00 20 0 
0 6 1 O| Peaches 40 R0 
3.0 4 0| Pears, kite 10 20 
00 00 dessert, 10, Sa0 
0 6 1 O| Pine Apples 30 50 
1 0 2 0} Plums... 16 36 
16 2 0} Quineces .. ye 
0 0 O 0} Raspberries 6006€«C08 «6 
- 2 0 5 0} Strawberries - 00 080 
10 0 16 0} Walnuts... 10 0 16 0 
1o 40 do.... Oe 3D 

VEGETABLES. 
s.d. Bs. a s.d. 8. d 
Artichokes .......... doz. 0 0to0 0 0 4to 0 O 
FROTET Oe 00 00 2) LATS ARS 20 
Beans, Kidney ..} 80 4 0/3 <5 a0 200, 
Broad.. bushel 0 0 O 0O| Mustard&Cress..punnet 0 2 O 9 
2 0 8 Oj Onions .....,.... bushel 4 0 6 0 
(Of Oje 90:40. pickling «quart 0 4 08 
00 O O| Parsley... . - sieve 8 0 O 6 
Cabbage L042 0 | Parsnips. doz. 09 10 
Capsicums 10 1 6| Peas - quart 0 0 O00 
Carrots..... 0 4 O 8} Potatoes. bushel 3 6 4 6 
Cauliflower 20 6 0; Kidney.....2.-.0s+ do. 40 650 
Celery..... 1 6 2 0} Radishes.,doz.bunches 0 0 O 90 
Coleworts. 8 0 6 O| Rhubarb..........bundle 00 0 0 
Cucumbers .... 0 6 1 0} Savoys...., ..doz. 00 00 
ichung . doz. 2 0 4 0O| Sea-kale... basket 0 0 O00 
2°70. 0 0| Shallots... ee lb 06 O00 
0 8 O Oj Spinach... bushel 2 0 2 6 
0 8 0 0; Tomatoes. --- doz 10 16 
0 8 O 0} Turnips ....... .--bunch 0 6 OO 
8 0 6 0| VegetableMarrows..doz. 2 0 8 0 


POULTRY MARKET.—OcroBer 12. 
WE have littie to note. There is a fair supply and small demand. 


5. d. os. d Sid.) 7s. id. 
Large Fowls ........ 2 6+to8 O | Pigeons.............- 0 Stoo 9 
Smaller ditto . 2 0 2.56 Rabbits . ee baer ah at 
Chickens ... 1 6 1 9 |} Wild ditto 0; 9 ORD 
Ducks... 2 0 2 3 Hares... ..- - 2 6 3) 0 
Geese... 6 0 20: Partridges Ly ets LG 
Pheasants. 2 6 8-0 | Grouse} ..c.cccvcccese 2 0 2 8 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day Average Tempera-| Bainin| son Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
Or OCTOBER 20—25, 1870. ture near London. |, leet g.| Rises. | Sets. | Rises Sets. Age. eer ee : 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. |m. h.|m. h.| m.  h,| m. h.| Days m. 8 
TH | Length of night 18h. 36m. 59.0 | $9.2 | 49.1 20 32af6 | 56af4 | 299 af 0 | Si af3 25 15 8 | 293 
F 58.4 | 39.5 | 49.0 18 346/54 4/46 1) 4 4 26 15 17} 294 
Ss 589 | 42.4 | 5u.6 23 86 6/52 4) 9 8)27 4 27 15 26 | 295 
Sun | 19 SuNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 58.2 | 39.8 } 49.0 | 23 88 6) 50 4) 381 4\)48 4 28 15 85 | 296 
56.8 | 89.6 | 47.9 20 40 6|47 4/58 4/18 5 @ 15 42 | 297 
Tu Twilight ends 6h. 40m. P.n. 55.9 | 88.5 | 47.2 21 42 6) 45 4/25 7/39 5 1 15 49 | 298 
W 55.6 | 38.5 | 46.1 18 44 6/43 4/53 8/10 6 2 15 55 | 299 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 57.5°, and its night 
temperature 39.6°. The greatest heat was 69°, on the 22nd, 1863; and the lowest cold 17°, on the 23rd, 1859. The greatest fall of rain was 
0.96 inch. 


FERN CASES. 


VERYONE desires to gratify his or her taste 
for plants, and in their cultivation finds 
employment, instruction, and health. In- 
calculable as are the benefits of the soil and 
vegetation to man, all cannot engage in the 
extensive culture of plants, but all may de- 


In the green of Nature the eye finds repose. 
To have a green thing with life is a joy to 
eye and mind. White, blue, and red dazzle, 
but fail to relieve. All colours we may imitate, but we 
fail to produce the live green hues of Nature. No colour 
is so pleasing. These ideas may not find an echo in the 
country or garden, but what is that we hear from the 
town? In the sumptuous palace in the square, and through 
all the villas, terraces, roads, streets, and lanes, down to 
the dark and gloomy court and alley from which the sun’s 
life-giving rays have long been shut out—is there no 
ery there? I trow there is, and it is one that calls for 
the matchless living green of plants. All the paintings in 
the world cannot satisfy the eye like the living flowers 
with their many colours and green ground in beautiful 
relief. Man may keep the plant in health by affording 
it soil suited for its roots to spread in, and to give support 
to the leaves and stems; he can water it, keep it from 
suffering the injurious effects of an atmosphere which is 
too hot, too cold, too dry, or too moist, and yet he may 
not go beyond. It is of this that I wish to say something, 
knowing, as I do, from an apprenticeship served to grow- 
ing plants in the midst of smoke, dust, and din, the esti- 
mation in which they are held by dwellers in towns. In 
every house and in every place there are those with a 
love for plants, be they master, mistress, son, daughter, 
man or maidservant. I might go further, and say what 
there is where no plant nor flower ever comes, but I shall 
draw a veil over it. 

We know that dwellings are at the best not good places to 
grow plants in; the atmosphere is too dry, there are dust, 
obnoxious vapours, currents of air, and the temperature 
is not always what it should be. Then some dwellings 
have no windows with south, east, or west aspects, all look 
to the cold bleak north. Sometimes, owing to surround- 
ing buildings, little or no sun shines on the houses of those 
fond of plants. Besides this, there are positions where it 
is impracticable to grow any but a certain class of, plants; 
T allude to cold rooms, staircases, and landings. Happily 
we have plants suited to every position. Flowering plants 
require light, indeed sun, but there are also plants which 
in the elegance of their forms and the beauty of their 
foliage amply compensate for the loss of flowers. Of all 
plants for rooms Ferns are the most suitable. Not that 
they endure better than flowering plants a dry, dusty at- 
mosphere uneven in temperature—quite the reverse ; but 
they may be cultivated in a way that would be destructive 
to plants thet require sun and a genial atmosphere for 
their proper development and flowering. Ferns, as we all 
know, delight in a moist soil and atmosphere, with partial 
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rive enjoyment from an individual plant. | 


| shade. Of the latter they have enough in rooms, often 
| too much, and the former we have to provide. The only 
' method in which we can give them moisture is by covering 
them with glass. This is done ina variety of ways, or rather 
with a great variety of forms in the material used ; the form 
is a matter of little consequence, though appearance is of 
consequence in rooms where there is any pretence to ele- 
gance in the furniture. Individual taste differs considerably, 
and so do Fern cases, so that all can be gratified. 

The requisites of a Fern case are—I1st, The case should 
be deep enough to allow of a proper thickness of soil, 
which in the smallest ought not to be less than 3 inches, 
nor in any need it exceed 6 inches. 2nd, In addition to 
depth for soil there ought to be room for drainage, or an 
open space beneath the soil. The tray, then, should have 
a bottom of zine pierced with holes to allow of water 
running through, and a space of not less than an inch 
between that and the bottom proper, which, of course, 
should be water-tight. It is desirable that this receptacle 
of drainage water should have an outlet, but secured with 
a screw-plug, so that it can have the water run off at will. 
8rd, The case should have a shade of glass closely fitting 
into the tray or outside it, and sufficiently high for the 
development of the plant's leaves or fronds. <A height of 
18 inches is sufficient, and it ought not to be less than 
13 inches. It should be made so as to lift off entire, which 
is best for small cases, and there ougat to be holes in the 
top. One will suffice for, say, a small case of a foot in 
diameter ; for one 1S inches in diameter three are not too 
many. The holes need not be more than half an inch 
wide. If the glass top be fixed, then one or, better, both 
ends should be contrived for opening, being hinged, and 
made tight-fitting. At the top there should be a sort of 
brass network its entire length, and about an inch wide. 
The above is all that I consider is required for the cultiva- 
tion of the plants. The design may vary according to taste, 
and yet it must not be carried out at the expense of 
diminishing the glass—light is required on all sides. 

In preparing the tray for the reception of the plants 
we put in the loose perforated bottom which is to form 
the upper part of the cayity for superfluous water, and, to 
keep the perforations free, put on it about an inch of loose 
material. Gravel or stones, between the sizes of peas and 
hazel nuts, or larger, will do well, but are too heavy. 
Cinders answer well after being washed, cocoa-nut fibre 
is also suitable; but nothing is equal to pieces of charcoal, 
the smallest size being as large as peas, and the largest 
of the size of a cob nut. This material having been put 
‘on to the depth of three-quarters of an inch or an inch, 
we are ready for the soil. ‘The soil most suitable is sandy 
brown fibrous peat two parts, one part fibrous yellow loam, 
one part silver sand, and one part sandstone of the same 
size as the charcoal, but with the finer particles not sifted 
out, but mixed with the soil. These ingredients haying 
been well mixed, chopped, and made small, but not sifted, 
put them in the tray, raising it slightly in the centre, but 
not very much; 1 inch rise in Gis ample. In case the 
above compost cannot be procured, one almost as suitable 
is made of old cocoa-nut refuse, with the addition of a 
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fourth of loam, and a like proportion of silver sand. Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse is sometimes employed alone. It answers 


very well, only some Ferns grow weakly where there is a defi- 
ciency cf siliceous matter. The soil should be pressed rather 
firm, and when put in ought to be in such a state as regards 
moisture that it does not clog,and to keep it from doing so it 
will need to be only moderately moist. 

The planting mast be left to the operator; he or she will 
place the tallest-growing in the centre, aud the dwarf at the 
sides. Avoid overcrowding, leaving room for all to grow, and 
avoid deep planting, merely covering the roots. Water. well at 
planting, so as to settle the soil about the roots and to make 
all firm. 

With respect to the after-treatment, the shade, of course, 
must be put on, or the doors closed; then place the case 
near a window, but not too close—it ought not to be nearer 
than from 18 inches to 2 feet—and every morning between 
eight and nine o’clock look at the case, and if the glass is wet 
and drops are likely to run down to the tray, leave the doors 
open about half an inch for an hour or so, then wipe the glass 
dry with a towel, taking care not to injure the fronds, and 
shut the opevings. If, however, the fronds are wet with the 
condensed moisture of the previous night, leave a little opening 
until the moisture is dissipated, and then close the case. ‘This, 
however, will seldom be required, as the glass may be wipad 
dry, and alittle air in the early part of the day will be all that 
is necessary. If there are no doors, then admit a little air, if 
necessary, by lilting the glass alittle. This may seem a tedious 
process, yet it may be dispensed witb, and the plants will still 
grow tolerably well; but the growths will perish of that brown- 
ness that invariably manifests itself in a badly-ventilated struc- 
ture, and where constant moisture from condensation settles and 
remains on the fronds. I have known instances of cases not 
being opened, nor even watered, for three months. I mention 
this not for imitation, but as exhibiting the great endurance 
of this tribe of plants. So long as the glass is only covered 
with a sort of dew, which does not run down the sides or fall 
in drops on the planis, there is no need of air. However, I 
strongly advise wiping the glass dry at least once a-day. It 
gives a change of air if it does nothivg else, and keeps the 
atmosphere from becoming stagnant. The same object as 
wiping the glass dry will be ciiected if the opening be left 
open sufficiently long, but this would dry the fronds too much. 
The case should be closed at night. 


Water should be given as required, so as to keep the soil | 


moist, which it ought always to be, without, however, being 
very wet. less water will be required in winter, when the 
plants are at comparative rest, and the evaporation less than 
it is in summor, when the plants are growing freely. Every 
spring the surface soil should be removed &s far as can be done 
Without injury to the roots, and a top-dressing given of the 
compost I have recommended. The water should be run off 
after each watering. 

All dead fronds should be picked cff as they appear, anda 
strict look-out kept for insects. The most troublesome are 
thrips and scale. The former may be removed with a wet 
sponge, but for the latter the best remedy is to pick them off 
with a knife before they become brown and hard. If thrips is 
very troublesome, it would be well to remove the Fern case to 
an outbuilding and fill it with tobacco smoke, repeating it two 
or three times until the insect is extirpated. Green aphis some- 
times appears. Itis best destroyed by fumigaiicn with tobacco. 

Another point will need attention—that is, the shading of 
the glass from sun, if it strike upon the case, for a few hours 
during the hottest part of the day. This object is best ¢ffected 
by a piece of muslin placed on the window side of the plass, 
From September to April shade will not be necessary. If the 
Ferns grow all to the side next the window, turn the other side 
to the light, and this ought to be done at least once every week. 
Of course, if the light be equal from all points, this will not be 
necessary. 

I purpose to conclude with three lists—one of hardy Ferns, 
suitable for rooms without fires, landings, or other cold situa- 
tions ; one of greenhouse Ferns, or those which may be grown 
in rooms from which frost is alweys excluded; and one of 
stove Ferns, or those suitable for a room never lower in tem- 
perature than 50°. 

Lor a Cold Room.—Asplenium Trichomanes, A. Trichomanes 
multifidum, A, Adiantum-nigrum, Blechnum Spicant and its 
varieiies ramosum and cristatum, Lastrea Filix-maa erispa, 
UL. Filix-mas Schofieldii, Polypodium vulgare, and vars. crista- 
tum, bifidum, omnilacerum, and cambricum ; Scolopendrium 


vulgare, and vars. polyschides, ramosum, subcornutum, multi- 
forme, proliferum, and foecundum, and Lomaria alpina. The 
above are all evergreen, and lack the grace and elegant fronds 
of some of the deciduous kinds, which I must not omit :— 
Athyrium Filix-foemina depauperatum, Cystopteris fragilis and 
var. interrupta, with C. Dickieana, are very pretty. 

For a Room with Fire—*Adiantam capillus-Veneris, *Acro- 
phorus hispidus, Anemidictyon Phyllitidis, Adiantum thiopi- 
cum, A. setulosum, *Aspienium flabellifolium, A. monanthe- 
mum, Blechnum cognatum (australe), Davallia canariensis, 
D. decora, Goniophlebium loriceum, Lastrea acuminata, L. gla- 
bella, Lomaria Patersoni, *Niphobolus lingua, *N. pertusue, 
Nephrolepis tuberosa, N. pectinata, Onychium japonicum, Pla- 
tyloma rotundifolia, *Pleopeltis stigmatica, P. pustulata, Poly- 
stichum triangulum, Pteris serrulata cristata, Woodwardia 
candata, and W. aspera. Of Lycopods or Selaginellas, denti- 
culata, uncinata, densa, obtusa, and Willdenovi. 

For a Warm Room.—Anemia adiantifolia, Adiantum cunea- 
tum, A. formosum, Asplenium dimorphum, A. mexicanum, 
Campyloneuron angustifolium, *C. cespitosum, Diplazinm 
radicans, Davallia elegans, *Goniophlebium vacciuiifolium, 
*G. piloselloides, G. Jatum, Goniopteris gracilis, Hemionitis 
cordifolia, *Pleopeltis lycopodioides, P. terminalis, and Pteris 
crenata. Of Selagiuellas, africana, jamaicensis, umbrosa, fla- 
bellata, and dichrous. 

Those marked with an asterisk are very suitable for sus- 
pended baskets in the Fern case, and for covering rockwork. 

The neatest baskets are, perhaps, the half of a cocoa-nut 
shell suspended by neat brass chains. Rockwork may be in- 
dulged in in a Fern case, and I have seen some very pretty 
devices of that sort; waterfalls, dropping wells, and even a 
fountain having a pretty effect when done in moderation. It 
is possible to overdo them even in a Fern case.—G. ABBEY. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL 
GARDEN PLOTTING.—No. 1. 


THERE are a number of works on the designing of flower 
gardens in circulation at the present time, expounding both 
the theory and practice of the art, many of them admirable in 
themselves, but it has never been the good fortune of the writer 
of these notes to meet with one which literally ‘‘ begins at the 
beginning.” They either assume that the reader is already ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of geometrical problems, 
or they are expressed in such elaborate language that the un- 
lettered thousand can scarcely comprehend them. My object is 
to supply this deficiency. The subject is not here treated as a 
mathematical one, but as ove of a purely practical character. I 
have avoided technical terms as much as possible, endeavour- 
ing by simple language to make myself clearly understood by 
those for whom this is written. I know from personal ex- 
perience as well as observation, it is the opinion of many young 
men that it is necessary to have mastered the whole of the 
problems of geometry previously to attempting to draw a plan 
to suit a certain piece of ground, and that to transfer to the 
ground an intricate design already executed on paper is a task 
almost as difficult. To bea practical gardener it is not neces- 
sary to be a garden artist. Nevertheless, in this progressive 
age, when edacation is daily becoming more general, it is 
essential that every man, be his profession what it may, should 
understand the rudiments of the theory of that profession. It 
is at least necessary that every gardener who wishes to attain a 
good position in his profession should be able to design a plan 
upon paper to suit such ground as he may have under his care, 
and also to transfer that design to the ground. 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits.or demerits of 
the different styles of flower gardening, but it is obvious that 
before commencing the laying out of a piece of ground, the gar- 
dener must have some definite design, geometrical or otherwise. 

My notes being elementary in character, and chiefly designed 
as an exercise for young men whose only time for improve- 
ment is after their day’s work is accomplished, it will be found 
that only afew geometrical problems are introduced, being such 
as are absolutely necessary for the formation of more intricate 
designs. These, however, will be soon overcome after a few 
hours’ careful study ; but two things are necessary—care and 
perseverance. The pupil must be careful in referring to or 
copying the designs, to observe accurately the numbering and 
lettering of the figures, and he is advised not to be satisfied with 
mere copying, but from the first to practise the drawing of 
designs other than those here given, however imperfect his first 
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attempt may be. He will find that by these means he will be 
able in a very short time to employ his leisure hours in either 
copying or designing a plan. He may then take the garden 
line, pegs, &¢., to any spare piece of ground he may have in 
the garden, and execute the design described. 

The greater number of the designs introduced are original, 
others have been suggested by designs laid out, and a few taken 
from works already in circulation, but so altered and simplified 
as to be altogether unlike the original, except in character. In 
introducing the illustrations, the object will be to arrange them 
that they may follow evenly from one to another, from the 
simple square or triangle to the more intricate designs, the 
manner of transferring them to the ground being explained in 
the most simple language possible. The pupil is urged to pay 
strict attention to the geometrical problems introduced—how 
to bisect a given line, erect a square, form an equilateral tri- 
angle, &c., as they will be of infinite use to him in converting 
a design already executed to a piece of ground of a different 
shape, and also for their adaptation in the more advanced 
illustrations. By the time the pupil can draw on paper and 
execute the designs here given, he will have accomplished much 
towards the attainment of a more general knowledge. 

Having determined upon the site for a flower garden, and the 
style in which it is to be laid out, the first thing to be attended 
to is to see that the land is well drained. 


LEVELLING. 

If the ground presents an uneven surface, or is formed of a 
sloping bank, either inconveniently steep or presenting an irre- 
gular surface, it will be necessary to level it, which may be 
done in the following manner :—Tuke a stout peg and drive it 
into the ground, as a, jfig.1; take a level—either such as is 
used by bricklayers, as in jig. 1, or a parallel straight-edge con- 
taining a spirit tube, 
commonly known as 
@ spirit level—drive 
in a8 many pegs as 
are required, as b, to 
the same level as the 
first peg a. The 
level line, c, c, is 
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4 inches wide, half an inch thick, and about4 feet in longth. The 
head isa similar piece of board placed crossways, but only about 
18 inches in length. The upper and under edges of the board 
musi be perfectly straight, and at right angles with the body. 

The surface of the ground should be perfectly smooth before 
commencing to trace the design on it. If it is to be tnrfed 
and the beds formed, lay all the lines. Insert pegs along the 
lines and in the angles of the beds, so as to form guides by 
which to lay tho turf. After the pegs are putin take up the 
lines and lay the turf, allowing the edge to go 2 inches beyond 
the line required, so as to have sufficient firm ground to dress 
and form the edges of the beds. As soon as the turf is all laid 
roll it well, stretch the lines in the proper places as directed, 
and edge the beds. 

If the site is intended for embroidery or any complicated 
design, it is necessary when digging the ground to pick out all 
the stones, as in cutting the edge against which to Jay the Box 
asmall stone might cause trouble, by preventing the spade 
from going into the ground or by breaking the edge. 

When the ground is properly level and smooth on the surface, 
proceed to trace the plan upon it; as each bed is traced insert 
pegs 7 or 8 inches apart. When the design is all traced and 
pegged out, lay lines slong the pegs, and proceed to cut the 
edge against which to Jay the Box. The edge must be cut per- 
pendicularly, as at s, fig. 3. 


Fig. 3. 
Lines of Box embroidery vary in thickness. With regard to 
the thick portion, the 
outside lines should 
first be planted, and 
then the interme- 
diate space filled in 
afterwards. As soon 
as all the Box is 
planted the whole 


the line required ; 


should be clipped to 


the ground line, d, is 
the uneven surfsce 
of the ground, which 
requires filling up to 
the level at peg b. 
As soon as the pegs 
are in, level the ground with a spade, keeping the earth full up 
to the top of the pegs, tread it firmly all over, rake it carefully, 
and roll it well. 

If the ground chosen should be sloping, as b, fig. 2, two 
depths must be determined upon, one at the highest, and one 
at the lowest point. Place » borning-rod at each of these pointe, 
as at points 1 and 
3, place another 
in any point be- 
tween the two, as 
the intermediate 
borning-rod 2. By 
looking over the 
top of rod 1 the 
persor holding 


Fig. 1. 


an equal height, and 
flat at the top, irre- 
spective of thick- 
ness. The goil must 
be carefully taken 
away from the walks 
to the depth of 8 or 9 inches; place about 2 inches of cinder 
ashes over the bottom to prevent the worms from coming 
through the gravel, place 5 inches of brickbats or any rough 
rubbish over the cinder ashes, and then 2 inches of good 
gravel, keeping the finest on the top. When the gravel is all 
on, roll it well. If the design is too complicated to admit 
the roller, a turf- 
beater will answer. 

Should coloured 
materials be re- 
quired to give ef- 
fect in the winter 
months, the soil 
must be taken 
away the same as 


the intermediate 
rd can be directed 
to lower or raise 


level, as rod 2. Rod 1 is supposed to be a little raised by 
placing some earth under it, for the purpose of getting it 
to the proper level, a, a—that is, the level determined 
upon. Rod 2 is elevated until the top edge forms a direct 
line with rods 1 and 3. Rod 3 is placed on the natural 
ground. The crcss piece of rod 3 should be 1 inch broader 
and higher than the others—that is to say, if rods 1 and 2 are 
A feet high, rod 3 must be 4 feet Linch, but a line must be 
drawn exactly at 4 feet, and the top inch painted black. On 
looking over rod 1 the black line on rod 8 can be seen more 
distinctly than the top edge of the rod would be, and inter- 
mediate rod 2 can be placed more correetly in a line with the 
top of rod 3—that is, the under edge of the black, than by 
looking over the tops of the three rods. 

The bornivg-~od is composed of a thin piece of board about 


Fig. 
it as occasion may require, until it is brought to the proper 


from the walk, but 
not to the same 
Z depth; 4 or 5ins. 
will be sufficient—2 inches of cinder ashes, and 2 inebes of 
gravel—then lay the coloured material on the top, such as 
Derbyshire spar, coal, red brick ends, &c.—M. O’Donnezt, 
Gardener to E. Leeming, Esq., Spring Grove, Richmond. 


HORTICULTURAL FALLACIES. 


We hear of a deal of red tape and routine when the doings 
of our rulers are discussed ; how fewcan shake cff the influence 
of habit and custom in their own affairs. People come here 
and admire my houses, sey how tight yet strong they are, seem 
surprised at the cost not baving been more, discuss everything 
peculiar in their construction, and finish by inquiring the name 
of the builder. The next thing T hear is that an application 
has been made for a plan and estimate for a house or row of 
houses on the oldest and most expensive plan on which a glass 
Se 
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shed was ever erected—heavy rafters, moveable lights, high 
back walls, arches of brickwork for Vine roots to pass into, 
sunk borders, &¢. What possible advantage rafters and move- 
able lights confer I am quite at a loss to conceive. The disad- 
vantages are very obvious, one would think. The roof is heavier 
and darker, and much more expensive. Moveable lights mean 
friction, numerous spaces for moisture to act on wood and 
paint, and the impossibility of ventilating in rainy weather 
without letting in the wet, and very oiten they mean a good 
amount of drip. How anyone who has seen ridge ventilation, 
and light grooved sashbars all of a size, forming a fixed and im- 
penetrable roof free from drip in all weathers, taking about half 
the paint that a roof with heavy rafters requires, costing less, 
and lasting longer, can go back to the old and stupid plan of 
building I can never imagine. Want of thought and routine 
must be the only explanation. 

Then, again, how often do we see 2 or 3 feet of soil removed 
to make a Vine border. Can anyone doubt that a Vine border 
would not in all cases be better, warmer, drior, if raised above 
the surface? Again, if the situation be naturally dry or well 
drained, what possible advantage can there be in laying a bed 
of concrete under a Vine border, or masses of broken stone or 
bricks? In low situations, where the land is cold, heavy, and 
wet, one can understand the necessity, though we must feel 
surprised at such 8 situation having been chosen for a garden 
in the first instance ; but in dry and favourable situations what 
end is sought by such preparation? Has it been found that in 
farming, for instance, a hard and impenetrable pan under a 
cultivated soil is an advantage? Or is it thought an advantage 
to cut off the natural effects of capillary attraction in dry 
weather? I think there can be no doubt that the Vine is the 
most easy fruit tree in the world to grow, that it will endure 
worse and more unnatural treatment than any other tree, or, 
Tam sure, a bunch of decent Grapes would be a much rarer 
sight, for no plant appears to me so badly used. Instead of 
copying Nature in its cultivation, every unnatural and expen- 
sive plan appears to have been hit upon to increase the risk of 
failure? When will people throw red tape and routine aside, 
and think for themselves ?—J. R. Pnarson, Chilwell. 


BEDDING GERANIUMS. 
(Continued from page 261.) 

Next to the Golden Tricolors, and not far behind them in 
beauty, come the Silver Tricolors. Of these I have but three 
varieties—Mabel Morris, Princess Beatrice, and Empress Hu- 
génie. They are all three lovely as pot plants, but have done 
next to nothing in the borders owing to the excessive drought. 
As this has been my first year’s trial of them in the open air, 
I can say no more than that I hope to be better acquainted 
with them in the future. 

More striking, perhaps, and very beautiful are the Bronze 
Zonals or Bieolors. Of these I have the following—Goldfinch, 
Eelipse, Mrs. Bass, Madeleine Schiller, Egyptian Queen, Perilla, 
Compactum, Beauty of Oulton, Black Prince, Southern Belle, 
Ebor, Prima Donna, Sybil, and several seedlings not differing 
much from the latter. Of these, Egyptian Queen has carried 
off the palm for richness of foliage; its growth, also, has been 
such as to indicate an improved vigour of constitution. Older 
plants have grown better than cuttings of last year, and when 
pegged down have covered the ground very nicely. Next comes 
Black Prince, which has beaten every other of my Bronzes in 
vigour and habit, although it has yielded the palm for warmth 
of foliage to Egyptian Queen. I consider this Geranium a 
great acquisition, having tried it under very different circum- 
stances, as well under partial shade as in the full blaze of the 
sun. I can imagine it might grow somewhat rampantly in 
moister seasons, but by taking off cuttings from time to time 
during the summer, it can be kept easily within bounds, and 
it yields them very freely. Another advantage of this plant is 
the character of its bloom—fine trusses of a rich crimson scarlet 
on sturdy stems thrown up just above the foliage; nor do the 
leaves burn and become unsightly as with many others of this 
class. This is a great fault of Hgyptian Queen. Black Prince 
will also bear pegging down very well. 

Of the rest, Sybil is an exquisite Geranium, but I planted it 
too near some Kcheveria metallica, which, being a gross feeder, 
no doubt robbed Sybil of some of its fair share of nutriment. 
Hence it made but little growth, and remains still on its trial. 
Beauty of Oulton has been much admired, and has stood the 
season well. It is a healthy vigorous plant, and will maintain 


its ground here for some time, I think, but it comes far below 
Black Prince in many points of excellence. All the others 
have disappointed me in various ways, notably Southern Belle 
and Prima Donna, from which I expected great things, but they 
were placed in the driest of the dry, and therefore had no fair 
chance against the others; in fact, one plant of Southern Belle 
fairly died from want of moisture. 

Amongst the older varieties of this class Eclipse and Mrs. Bass 
have a charm of their own which makes me retain them. 
Their paler foliage contrasts more strikingly and looks more 
brilliant at a distance than some of the finer Bronzes, but they 
have great faults which detract from their beauty, particularly 
in the way the leaves fade away and shrivel to a dirty whity- 
brown shade: hence their dismissal from the garden is only a 
question of time. 

I defer some remarks I have to make upon the Zonal and 
Nosegay section to a future occasion.—B. & W. 

(To be continued.) 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 


THE season is now (October 11th) over. My last dish of 
Nectarines was Hivers’s Victoria, a large and invaluable sort, 
and my last dishes of Peaches were the Princess of Wales, 
Walburton Admirable, and Lord Palmerston, all fine late sorts. 
There could not have been a better season than the past. The 
fruits were abundant and of great size. All the trees, except 
Walburton Admirable, bore great crops. I have no Peaches 
and Nectarines under glass. All were grown on 6 or 7-feet-high 
brick walls on east, west, and south aspects. The gardens are 
nearly as open to violent winds as the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
Stonehenge, or the Bill of Portland. ‘ D.,” of Deal, saw the 
fruits in a young state on Jnly 26th; I wish he had seen them 
at maturity. 

The following are the Peaches grown here:—Harly York, 
Early Victoria, Dr. Hogg, Early Ascot, Harly Alfred, Marquis 
of Downshire, Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, Noblesse, 
Violette Hative, Bellegarde, Barrington, Nectarine Peach, 
Prince of Wales, Princess of Wales, Walburton Admirable, 
and Lord Palmerston. Lady Palmerston, Mr. Radclyffe, Mag- 
dala, Golden Frogmore, and Early Rivers were not in crop this 
year. The old sorts are well known, and, as midseason 
Peaches, will not be easily beaten. 

Dr. Hogg is a splendid early Peach. EHarly Alfred is a great 
cropper, early, and good. Nectarine Peach is a jewel; itis as 
smooth as a Nectarine, of fine form, colour, and flavour; of 
the late series it is the best of all. Prince of Wales, Princess 
of Wales, and Lord Palmerston are grand late Peaches. Prin- 
cess of Wales and Lord Palmerston are here the largest of all 
the Peaches; both have creamy cheeks with blush suffusion ; 
they are very late, and very valuable. The above new Peaches 
were raised by Mr. Rivers. The blossoms of Princess of Wales 
and Lord Palmerston are the finest of all the sorts here. Harly 
Ascot is a Peach of great beauty, and of first-rate formation 
and flavour. It is as smooth as a Nectarine. Marquis of 
Downshire bore (second year) a fine crop. It is later than 
the former. They are both plants of excellent habit, and do 
Mr. Standish great credit. Of these novelties, for a small 
selection, I name Dr. Hogg, Nectarine Peach, Prince of Wales, 
Lord Palmerston, and Harly Ascot. 

If the reader will recollect that Walburton Admirable is a 
shy bearer, it is impossible for one to burn his fingers with any 
of the others, old or new; they are hardy, good growers, great 
bearers, and altogether excellent. There is no Peach here 
superior to the Royal George for habit. The leaves and triple 
buds are so near together, that if a man canncf get a crop off 
it, the sooner he gives up Peach-growing altogether the better. 
The Prince of Wales, Karly Ascot, and Marquis of Downshire 
have the same good attributes. The Noblesse and Nectarine 
Peach have been the best in flavour and quality of flesh. No- 
blesse has but one fault—it is shy of producing leaves. 

The Nectarines here are Newington (Rough Roman), Hlruge, 
Violette Hative, White Nectarine, Murray, and Balgowan. These 
are all well known, and are excellent. Newington is a cling- 
stone, and one of the richest when ripened to shrivelling. The 
following are new :—Rivers’s White, a week or more earlier 
than White Nectarine; Rivers’s Orange, Rivers’s Pine Apple, 
and Rivers’s Victoria, the latest of all. The two last-named I 
specially recommend; they are the finest of all, and very valu- 
able. Now, if the reader cannot please himself out of the 
above, I fear nobody else can please him. They are all hardy, 
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great bearers (I see no difference between Elruge and Violette 
Hative, they appear to be the same, or nearly so), and of ex- 
cellent flavour. Have which your readers will, they cannot burn 
their fingers. I thank Mr. Rivers and Mr. Standish for raising 
such noble fruits. 

A good successional selection of Nectarines would be Elruge, 
Rivers’s White, Rivers’s Orange, Rivers’s Pine Apple, and 
Rivers’s Victoria. The last brings the season to October 11th. 

I conclude with a few observations. I prune the trees on 
the alternate system, as recommended by Mr. Bréhaut in his 
valuable ‘‘ Peach Pruner.” Unless I wish to fill in a vacant 
space, few of the shoots are more than 6 or 8 inches long. Some 
are pinched to two and four full-sized leaves, I disbud but 
little, and pinch to two leaves for spurs. The same shoot will 
never bear again. It is, therefore, best to prune short, and 
leave three shoots 4 inches long at shorter distances than leave 
a shoot 12 or more inches long. If you cannot ripen a shoot 
4 inches long, how can you expect to ripen a shoot 12 inches 
long? If the winter kills, as is offen the case, an unripened 
shoot, you get a bare space without a chance of succession. I 
rarely have a dead shoot in winter. Long twigs in ‘‘ misery ” 
are often sent to mo by other people. If nurserymen would 
shorten the twigs of their one-year-trained trees one-third, these 
would probably produce fruit the first year after removal. 
They look, of course, more worth the money untouched. I 
keep my trees root-pruned, and hence I am able to grow more 
sorts. If the roots are allowed to ramble, you must permit the 
trees to ramble, or they will gum. The result is in time a 
large bare space at the base and centre of the trees. I have 
‘expletives,’ or small trees, some on short stocks and others 
headed-ofi into standards, to fill up all interstitial spaces and 
gaps. These are kept short-pruned, and are removed annually 
to be root-pruned, in order to keep head and roots good friends. 
I stop the extensions in August, and the other shoots in June. 
All my trees are now nearly bare of leaves, are pruned, and are 
tied with bast to cast-iron nails. Tho bast should be crossed, 
80 as that the nail may not touch the twig.—W. F. Rapciyrrs. 


THE CULTURE OF LILIUM AURATUM. 


Tus is without doubt the most popular of the Lily tribe, and 
bids fair to become the most popular of plants, now that its 
price has placed it within the reach of the humblest owner of a 
greenhouse. Numerous distinct and beautiful varieties are in 
cultivation, and a fair field is open to the hybridist, as a most 
distinct and lovely variety, said to be a cross between L. auratum 
and lancifolium, was exhibited at South Kensington lately. 
As to the varieties of auratum, their distinctiveness consists 
not only in the size, colour, and shape of the flowers, but also 
inthe number of flowers borne ona spike. Some of the varieties 
have from three to six flowers on a spike, others from thirty to 
forty. I obtained a number of bulbs of auratum of nearly 
equal size, as imported from Japan, in February, 1867. No 
notes were made of their growth or flowering in that year, but 
in the following three seasons the subjoined notes were made. 
The produce of each bulb was each year repotted in a pot by 
itself. 

No. 1,—1868 had1 spike 16 flowers 
1s69had4 ,, 32 ,, 
1s70had6 ss, 

No.2—1868had1 3} 25 ” 
169hadl , 24 4, 
is70had2 ;, 39 | 

No.8.—18t8had8 3, 9 |, 
1s69hadS ,, 10 4, 

The remaining roots did not succeed well; bulbs were not in- 

creased to a large extent, and not more than one or two flowers 

were borne on a spike. No. 1 had flower-spikes 10 feet in 
height, and the largest number of flowers on a spike was thirty- 
five. Some of the varieties do not grow more than from 2 to 

3 feet in height, and have the finest individual flowers. 

Nearly all the Lily tribe are of easy culture, and Lilium 
auratum is not an exception. October is a good month to 
repot the bulbs; it is not advisable to dry them off, as is done 
with Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs. Water ought to be 
administered sparingly previous to potting, and as soon as 
the leaves assume a yellow tinge the stalks may be cut over 
and the bulbs potted. In potting, some cultivators disturb the 
bulbs as little as possible, merely scratching away the loose soil 
with a pointed stick, and repotting in a pot a size larger; I con- 
sider it best to shake the soil entirely from the roots, separating 
each bulb, and saving the fresh roots as much as possible. 
As many as a dozen bulbs are planted ina 13-inch pot, three of 


No. 3.—1870 had 14 spikes 33 flowers 

No. 4.—1868had2  ,,) 1 a) 
1869had4 ,, 25 4; 
1870)had\Oheey,s) au cO Mansa 

No. 5.—1868had2 ,, Zanietss 
1869had2 ,, Sep 
1870had2 =, tse) 
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the larger bulbs are placed in the centre, and the remainder 
round the inside of the rim. I find they succeed well in a com- 
post of three parts of turfy loam and one part of leaf mould and 
rotted manure, with aportion of silver sand to keep the material 
open. 

If the compost in which the bulbs are potted is somewhat 
moist, no watering will be required. The pots ought to be 
plunged in a cold frame, and I do not know of anything better 
for this purpose than cocoa-nut fibre refuse ; and if the pots aze 
completely buried in it, so that there may be at least 4 inches 
of the fibre over the surface of the soil, there will be no danger 
of the bulbs beinginjured by frost. The lights ought to be kept 
off the frame, except during severe frost and drenching rains. 
The bulbs will continue to make roots ell the winter. The 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse onght to be removed from the surface of 
the pots in March, and if the bulbs are doing well roots will be 
found pushing upwards into it. The plants ought to remainin 
the cold frame until May, when they can be placed on a hard 
bottom in a sheltered position out of doors until the flowers 
begin to open, when they must be removed to the greenhouse or 
sitting-room. Manure water may be occasionally administered 
to them, but they will do well without it; of course if they are 
wanted for exhibition or any other speciul purpose, extra care 
must be bestowed upon them. If they have to be removed a dis- 
tance when in flower, the anthers ought to be wrapped round 
with tissue paper, in order that the dark brown dust may be pre- 
vented from shaking on to the petals, as it sadly disfigures the 
flowers. I have seen them brought to an exhibition when thig 
precaution has been neglected, and the flowers were entirely 
spoiled.—J, Douanas. 


STOCKS FOR APPLE GRAFTS. 


In reference to the inquiry at page 243, and the information 
kindly given at page 262 by Mr. Scott, we may pursue the gsub- 
ject with profit, I think to its more complete explanation. 

We understand the English Paradise to be the Burr Knot 
and the Nonesuch, both Apple stocks chosen for this purpose. 
The Crab stocks, Mr. Scott says, are raised from cider pomace 
—i.e., the seeds washed out of the cider residuum, and are not 
the true Crab or wild Apple stocks. Doubtless a host of stocks 
are produced from cider refuse seeds, but are they not called 
Free stocks as distinguished from Crab stocks in the nomen- 
clature of their class? and is not the Crab or wild Apple culti- 
vated for stocks? If not, we are growing varieties of Apples 
on other varieties of Apples, just as we do on the Burr Knot and 
Nonesuch (called English Paradise), and are in the dark how 
far, if at all, any or each variety of Apple stock affects any 
other variety of Apple, scion and fruit, grafted upon and pro- 
duced from its Apple stock of indiscriminate use. Such would 
not be the case if Crab or wild Apple stocks were used as Crab 
stocks, as they alone ought to be, and not confounded with 
Apple stocks: insomuch we are all duped, as the Apple stocks, 
the medley of cider refuse seedlings, go by the name of Crab 
stocks amongst our nurserymen. We can predicate the result, 
in growth and produce, from the Crab or wild Apple stock (the 
only veritable stock), and perhaps from the Burr Knot and 
Nonesuch Apple stocks ; but from such a chaotic mass as cider 
Apple refuse seedlings render, all must be chance and uncer? 
tainty throughout—that is, if the stock do—and it does—influ- 
ence the graft or scion and its fruit for better or for worse. 
The mischief lies in the sport or variation, apt to show itself 
in the same fruit on different and haphazard stocks. Do not 
cider Apple growers cultivate stocks of each reputed cider fruit, 
on which stocks alone they graft each peculiar cider scion, 
stock and scion identical, for verity of produce? So I have 
been told. 

The Stibbert stock, too, by Mr. Scott’s kindness, we now 
understand is the Dutch Codlin Apple—Apple on Apple again, 
subject very likely to uncertainty in truth of produce, inasmuch 
as Apple stock may affect Apple scion and fruit, as is already 
suggested. 

And I may appropriately ask, If and in what respect the 
Barr Knot, the Nonesuch, and the Dutch Codlin stocks affect 
the scions and fruits grown upon them respectively? The 
answer would indicate what we may anticipate from cider refuse 
seedling stocks—Apple stocks at a venture. 

Here I will digress, and designate the practice of sending out 
cider Apple seedling stocks for Crab stocks as, if not a cheat, 
most reprehensible, and demanding attention from the Royal 
Horticultural Society as likely to spread a mongrel produce 
over the face of our gardens and orchards. 
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What the Doucin and French Paradise stocks are is a myth 
tous. That the Doucin and the French Paradise are distinct 
stocks is all we can gather, but the species of each stock and in 
what they differ are stillto be described to us. Even Mr. Scott 
characterises these stocks as a ‘mélange of sundries ’—not a 
very complimentary reflection upon our neighbours over the 
Channel, but perhaps not inappropriate to the deserts of the 
subject before us, and, like too many alien subjects, inaptly 
adopted for fashion or gain only. Will Mr. Scott, Mr. Rivers, 
or M. Du Breuil, tell us something about these Doucin and 
French Paradise stocks? 

With Mr. Scott’s aid we come to the Pommier de Paradis, a 
stock in itself, with the merit, at all events, of a candid cha- 
racter, and no duplicity about its identity. Its other merits as 
a stock are best left to Mr. Scott’s own advocacy and experience, 
able, ample, and reliable alike. The name alone appears to con- 
found the Pommier de Paradis with its ally, or enemy—which, 
I know not—French Paradise, and would be better changed 
for its own credit and reputation. In short, call things by 
their proper names, and let us know what we are doing in our 
dealings. Honestly and openly say the Burr Knot stock; the 
Nonesuch stock; the Dutch Codlin stock; the Crab (and not 
Apple), or the English Crab stock; the Caucasian Crab stock, 
in lica of Pommier de Paradis; the cider pomace Apple stock ; 
the Doucin stock; the French Paradise stock. Thus we shall 
have our choice, and the best stocks in time will find their way 
to the front. As we stand, we are provoked by a maze of 
fantastical stocks, deceptive to every lover of genuine British 
pomological produce.—READER. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON RAINFALL. 


Ir is 2 matter of almost universal belief in the bucolic mind 
that the moon exercises a very great influence on changes in 
the weather, and if a particular lunar phase occurs on the 
Saturday before the harvest, it is accepted as prognosticating a 
wet season. Men are found saying they have verified the 
phenomenon for fifty years, and even intelligent farmers accept 
it as a fundamenial fact of meteorology. From an article by 


Mr. Pengelly, in the Quarterly Journal of Science, we extract | 


the following remarks bearing on the subject :— 

That the moon is very influential in, or at least closely con- 
nected with, all changes of the weather, is a belief at once 
widely spread and deeply rooted. Our satellite can neither be 
full, nor new, nor ‘fill her horns,” without, as is popularly 
believed, causing or indicating some alteration in the state of 
the weather. If she is caught ‘lying on her back,” or, in 
other words, if, when she is less than a semicircle, her cusps 
are pointed upwards so that the straight line joining them is 
more or less approximately parallel to the horizontal plane, the 
faci is supposed to be an indication if not the cause of rain. 
If she submits to be ‘‘ towed by one star and chased by another,” 
—ihat is, if she is between and near two conspicuous stars, 80 
that the three bodies are at least nearly in a straight line, the 
fishermen expect a storm. 

Though meteorologists show no favour to these and many 
similar beliefs, some of them admit that it is neither unphilo- 
sophical nor contrary to fact to regard the moon as a meteoro- 
logical agent. Thus, Sir John Herschel, from his own observa- 
tions, regards it as a meteorological fact that the clouds have a 
tendency io disappear under the full moon, and adds that a 
slight preponderance in respect of quantity of rain near the new 
moon over that which falls near the full, would be a natural and 
necessary consequence of a preponderance of a cloudless sky 
about the full. M. Arago, who concurs in this opinion, states 
thai the expression ‘‘the moon eats the clouds,” is common 
in France among country people, and especially among sailors. 
The latier philosopher adds that the results obtained from 
meteorological observations in Germany and in Paris, were that 
the maximum number of rainy days occurred between the first 
quarter and full moon, and the minimum between the last 
quarter and new moon; the ratios being 100: 121.4in Germany, 
and 100: 126 in Paris; but that in the south of France the 
minimum number of rainy days occurred between the full moon 
and the last quarter. He concludes with the remark that ‘‘ the 
question requires to be examined afresh.” 

Mr. Pengelly then gives his own carefully made series of rain- 
fall observations, extending over a period of six years, or rather 
seventy-four complete lunations. From these we find that the 
greatest amount of rainfall occurred in the second quarter; the 
greatest number of wet days in the third; while the mean rate 
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of rain on wet days was greatest in the second quarter. The 
author summarises these facts as follows:—1, The least average 
rainfall was in the quarter immediately preceding the new moon, 
instead of, as Sir J. Herschel supposes, about the fall moon. 
2, The maximum number of wet days was in the third quarter, 
and the minimum in the first—thus differing from the results 
stated by M. Arago to have been obtained in Germany and 
Paris on the one hand, and the south of France on the other.— 
(English Mechanic.) 


COMPARATIVE TRIAL OF PEAS. 


Wits the assistance of a friend, who lived some distance off, 
to join in the trial, 1 have grown sixteen varieties. Although 
in every case but one my crop was larger than his, the relative 
proportions were remaikably equal. We found, out of the 
sixteen sorts tested, the Hundredfold stood first without a 
doubt, and the Imperial Wonder second best; Waterloo Mar- 
rows were third in productiveness. 

It is but just to add that the general crop of wrinkled Peas 
suffered very much from blight, which made Fairbeard’s 
Champion cf England and Veitch’s Perfection show as tenth 
and fourteenth on our list—much lower than would otherwise 
have been the care. I have enclosed a list. The first two 
columns show the number of peas and pods, and the third 
column the average produce of one plant. The other columns 
tell the number of days from the date of sowing to the date of 
first showing above ground, number to the date of ten flowers, 
and to the date of ten pods of peas fit to gather. Of course 
there was some irregularity in the time of coming up on ac- 
count of the peas being sown in different depths of soil. I 
have arranged them in their order of earliness, and lettered 
them A to Q for productiveness. 


2 3 No. of ln f 225 Number of days 
<a No. of No.0: a} dX 
3 s Reyne, Pods. | Peas. FI after Boones 
AS 2 
| 
up. | in fir. |bear’g 
I Carter’s First Crop....| 86 | 480 | 50 16 57 75 
D | Daniel O'Rourke. 95 49.7 | 5.25 | 18 61 80 
M Tom Thumb.........- 9.25 37.7 4.0 17 61 81 
N | Maclean’s Advancer ..| 6.9 87.1 | 6.5 17 62 82 
13 Prizetaker’........20e- 50 30.2 6.05 18 65 90 
A Hundredfold_.......- 8.75 53.7 6.25 19 €6 90 
K | Champion of England | 9.7 89.6 | 4.25 | 18 67 91 
L_ | Woodford Marrow ....| 83 887 | 4.7 19 70 OL 
H | Laxton's Prolific . 745 | 443 | 6.0 17 63 92 
Q | Early Surprise... 645 | 98.7 | 45 17 66 92. 
Cc | Waterloo Marrow 14.45 | 50.7 | 3.5 18 70 92 
E | Ne Plus Ultra ........ 9.2 46.3 | 5.0 18 71 92 
O | Veitch’s Perfection....| 738 343 | 455 | 18 66 94 
F | Princess Royal........ 9.6 45.8 | 4.75 | 18 69 96 
B | Imperial Wonder .....| 9.5 50-7 | 5.25} 2L 69 96 
G | British Queen ........ 9.65 | 45.0 47 22 73 99 


I should be glad if others in different parts of the country 
would jois me in a similar experiment next year. 

I also wish to ask advice as to dressing Apple trees affected 
with American blight. This spring all my trees were detached 
from the walls and thoroughly anointed with a solution of 
Gishurst compound, and the walls carefully washed with a 
mixture prepared according to your directions, but in spite of 
all this, I never saw any trees so entirely covered as mine were 
this autumn.—H. G., Leighton Buzzard. 


FLOWER-BED ARRANGEMENTS. 


We are so pleased with your reply to our letter in the Journal 
of September Sth, and the friendly criticisms of Mr. Peach in 
that of the 22nd of the same month, that we trouble you again. 
We must thank you and Mr. Peach, through the medium of 
‘our Journal,” for your criticism; and with the suggestions 
you each offer, and the re-arrangement we had made on our 
coloured plan, we hope next year to have the tout ensemble 
perfect, We omitted to say in our last that beds 8, 9, 10, and 
11 (see page 186), have a plant of Humea elegans in the centre, 
and 8 and 9 are carpeted with Viola cornuta, though the Gera- 
niums have grown so vigorously that only a few flowers of 
the Viola are seen peeping above the white foliage. The al- 
terations you suggest relative to clumps 6 and 7 we think 
would be an improvement, and father says when the summer 
bedding plants are taken off, before we plant our spring flowers 
and bulbs, the beds shall be formed according to the suggestions 
of the Editors. . 

The design respecting which we now seek your advice, and of 
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which we enclose a copy, is situated directly opposite our 


palisading. The enclosure containing this flower garden is 
but small, and the beds but few in number, yet in this spot 
we concentrate our choicest plants, and at all seasons of the 
year we try our best to make it a spoi of surpassing beauty. 
There is not a day throughout the year that the beds are un- 
occupied, for if in the morning we clear them of the summer 
plants, before evening we furnish them with others that have 
to remain through the winter, to cheer us with their pretty 
blooms in the spring, and vice versd. 
are mantled with Roses Clematises, Cotoneasters, &c. 


| those we consider not worthy of a place in our flower gar- 
cottage, and only separated from the highway by a low row of | 


The walls of the cottage | 


I will now tell you how the beds are planted, and afterwards | 
make a few remarks respecting the properties of the different | 


plants employed for decoration. 


The beds are planted as | 


follows :—Bed 1, Ageratum, blue, a small variety between the | 


old A. mexicanum and the new Imperial Dwarf, edged with 
Golden Feather Pyrethrum. Bed 2, Geranium Flower of the 
Day. Bed 3, Geranium Flower of Spring. Bed 4, Geranium 
Douglas Pearson (scarlet). 


son (scarlet). Bed 6, Geranium Sobieski (scarlet). Bad 7, 


William Underwood. 8, a narrow border in front of the cottage, | 
is planted with a row of Sedum Fabaria, edged with Kcheveria | 
‘secunda and Sempervivam californicum. This bed is our first | 


attempt at subtropical gardening, and as we do not like it we 
shall give itup. 9 is the gate, 


For our spring display we had the following :—Bed 1, Centre | 


of the bed Alyssum saxatile compactum, edged with two rows 
of Aubrietia deltoidea, and the whole of the spaces between the 
Alyssum and Aubrietia filled with choice Talips. 
3, Arabis lucida variegata, edged with red Daisies, and filled with 
Hyacinths. Beds 


Bed 5, Geraninm William Thom- | 


Beds 2 and | 


den, we may mention Lord Palmerston, La Grand, Herald of 
Spring, Cybister, Dr. Lindley, Clipper, Christine Nosegay, and 
Indian Yellow. Our other remarks we will reserve for another 
paper.—Saran ANN, Chara, AND Amy ALICE, Geranium Cottage, 
Beulah, 

[We like the spring gardening so much that we would rather 
not meddle with the arrangement, further than to say that 
dotting with Hyacinths, Talips, and Narcissi beds pretty well 
carpeted already, will have a fine effect. Hven in summer 
groaping the carpeting of the ground with a low-growing telling 
plant, and then having the main plants that show at a distance 
rather thin, has such a good effect that it ought to be more 
practised. We adopted it once to a considerable extent, but 
have not much done go lately. It is a good plan for prevent- 
ing such a thing as blanks in a flower bed, and preventing even 
the earth being seen. All low-growing plants are suitable for 
this purpose, as the different Cerastiums, such Verbenas as 
Maonetti and pulchella, Variegated Alyssum pegged down, &ec. 

The much-prized front flower garden—which we like all the 
more because separated merely by a low palisading from the 
highway, as thus every passer-by may enjoy its beauties and be 
tempted to make similar efforts—is set on a parallelogram of 
lawn, and consists of seven clumps, a large circle in the centre, 
rather more than a quarter-moon on each side of it, and two 
smaller circles at each end. Now, the first idea that strikes us is; 
that your central circle is too large for the other beds, and if 
the colours used in it were very bright the central bed would 
at once arrest the eye. You seem to have had this idea present 
to yonr mind, as you fill the most of this large bed with a 
dwarf Ageratum, very nice though dull in colour, and edge it 

with the Yellow Fe- 


5 and 6, Cliveden 
Blue Pansies, filled 
with Tulips. Beds 
4 and 7, Double red 
Hepaticag, also fill- 
ed with Tulips. As 
the Hepaticas had 
ceased blooming 
early, when they 
were over we took 
them away and in- 
troduced Primroses 
in their places. The 
marrow border, 8, 
had Wallflowers 
edged with Pansies 
raised from seed 
the previous sea- 
son, with Narcissus 
introduced among 
the Wallflowers. Nothing could surpass the beauty and use- 
fulness of the seedling Pansies. The spring flowers were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and we think even more charming than the 
summer flowers; indeed, when one of the most able contri- 
butors of ‘‘our Journal’’ came to see us during the last week 
in April, he declared it to be one of the best examples of spring 
gardening he had seen. Now, the frosty mornings have already 
begun to tell upon our present display, and as we have our 
reserve garden filled to overflowing with spring flowers, we 
want you to assist us in our arrangements. What we want is 
perfection, and any suggestions you can offer, either for spring 
or summer embellishment, will be considered a great favour. 
Just a word or two on the merits of a few of our favourites. 
To enter into fall particulars respecting the various plants we 
employ would too much increase the extent of this paper. We 
will just briefly refer to one or two of the most prominent, and 
devote 2 paper to the rest hereafter. Too much cannot be 
said in favour of Douglas Pearson and William Thomson. 
These were large plants when we turned them out in the 
spring, and they have kept the lead of all others ever since. 
They produce large trusses of crimson scarlet flowers; we have 
counted nearly one hundred flowers to a truss. They surpass 
Bayard in size and uprightness of habit; and, therefore, we set 
them down, notwithstanding our friend Mr. Peach’s opinion, 
as the best two Geraniums in cultivation. Bayard has been as 
good as ever this season, and William Underwood better than 
usual. We admit Waltham Seedling to be good, yet the in- 
dividual trusses are small, and we consider one fine truss of 
William Underwood to afford as much pleasure as twenty trusses 
of Waltham Seedling. For Mr. Peach’s information, among 


verfew, and thus 
you prevent the 
large bed from what 
we call drowning 
the cther beds. Be- 
sides the dullness 
of such a mass of 
Ageratum, we have 
this objection tothe 
dwarf variety,which 
we presume you 
have, that it is apt 
to die off or become 
shabby rather early 
ia the autumn, if 
you cannot give it 
water. Of course, 
we speak relatively 
as to size, as we do 
not know the exact 
dimensions of the beds, only we see that the central clump 
is more than double the size of any of the rest. This may 
have led you to border that clump and leave the others 
unbordered, or without edging; but that is scarcely enough 
to restore the balance of size, and, therefore, that central 
figure would be better broken up so as not to show a mass 
of any one colour. Thus you might have four bands—a 
centre of Coleus, a band of yellow Calceolarias, a band of 
your dwarf Ageratum, and an outside band of the Golden Fever- 
few. Then, again, the central bed might be twice crossed 
with Coleus or Iresine Lindeni, filling up the four angles 
with the Feverfew, and having an edging round of Variegated 
Alyssum and Lobelia mixed. If the plants in your other beds 
were not too high, this central circle would look very well 
if the centre were made into a star, the bulk and the rays of 
the star filled with the Golden Feverfew, the six angles neatly 
planted with Iresine Lindeni, a rich purple that stands nipping 
to any height, and then a mixed edging of Alyssum and Lobelia 
all round. By drawing and painting such a figure you will 
judge better how it will look. Then, again, as you propose 
to edge this bed, we would make ita kind of key note for 
edging ail the rest. The edging makes every bed complete in 
itself, and gives it a finish which nothing else will, it matters 
not how small the edging be. 

We are a little in doubt whether, after making the large 
central bed somewhat neutral in its tints, it would not be as 
well to make the half-moons, 2 and 3, of the bright scarlets 
with appropiate edgings, and have the lighter-coloured foliage, 
as Flower of the Day, at the ends. In this case one circle at 
each end might be silver-variegated and the other yellow-varie- 
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gated. Even on the plan you have adopted, with light varie- 
gated foliage in 2 and 3, we would band them with a purple, as 
Purple King Verbena, or with strong plants of the Alternan- 
thera, and if the end circular beds were scarlet we would band 
them with the larger Cerastium, or, better still, with the Cine- 
raria maritima or the white-leaved Centaurea kept dwarf and 
close, and for this purpose the Cineraria bears nipping well, 
and, on the whole, we prefer it for its handsome cut leaves to 
the Centaurea, whilst it is next to hardy in most dry places. 

We will not enter into your comparison of scarlet Geraniums ; 
we may merely say, that in small gardens it is well to en- 
courage the best sorts, and those having the best trusses. But 
when dense masses of bloom are to be desired rather than fine 
individual trusses, and if the place is exvosed to wind, then 
we would be sorry to throw away some of the kinds you reject, 
as Cybister, Indian Yellow, Lord Palmerston, and the old pink 
Christine. We often find that these smaller-trussed kinds 
produce the richest mass of colouring, and they are less in- 
fiuenced by wind and rain. Though growing much better kinds, 
we have had nothing that has equalled Christine for masses of 
pink. Even now, on the Sth of October, and notwithstanding 
all the dryness, some beds are beautiful. 


EARLY FROSTS. 


In this locality, on the nights of the 10th and 11th of this 
month, we had two rather sharp hoar frosts for the early 
days of October, and on the morning of the 12th the thermo- 
meter stood at 27°, or 5° below freezing. 

This frost has proved destructive to many things, such as 
Vegetable Marrows, Scarlet Runner and Dwarf Kidney Beans, 
late Peas, &c.; while in the flower garden such tender plants 
as Heliotropes, Tropeolums, Iresines, and Perillas have been 
Killed to the ground; therefore when these tender subjects 
have contributed largely to the beauty of a design the pleasure 


of viewing them may be said to be over for one more summer, | 


but not so when the less tender plants of the Pelargonium 
class, Calceolarias, and the like have been employed. These, 
if the weather should prove favourable, and if the plants be 
cleared of their dead leaves and flowers, will considerably 
revive and be tolerably gay for two or three weeks; so that in 
looking at things one way it does seem to me to be a pity that 
the present style of bedding should necessitate the use of so 
many tender sorts of plants which very early frosts destroy, 
rendering a design that perhaps may be at its greatest beauty 
suddenly unsightly; yet the hardier kinds of plants retain 
their beauty for some time longer; but I suppose there is no 
help for it—THomas Recorp, Hatjield Park. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


Some friends of Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, being de- 
sirous of expressing their appreciation of the valuable services 
he has rendered during 2 long life to the cause of horticulture 
by his numerous writings and discoveries, have united in a 
subscription to procure a portrait as a suitable memorial of 
one who has contributed so much to the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of his fellows. The portrait has already been 2om- 
missioned, and it is intended when completed to offer it to 
the Trustees of the Lindley Library, to be hung at South 
Kensington. 

As Mr. Rivers’s consent to the memorial has been obtained 
on the express understanding that no special application will be 
made to the general public, but that it shall be a spontaneous 
movement on the part of those contributing, no application of 
any kind will be issued asking anyone to assist; but all who 
have that feeling of regard and admiration for Mr. Rivers, by 
which the promoters of the movement are actuated, are invited 
to forward their subscriptions to Dr. Hogg, 99, St. George’s 
Road, London, S.W. 

As an illustration of the feeling of many amateur horticul- 
turists who have derived so much healthful recreation and un- 
alloyed pleasure from the pursuit of horticulture, as it has been 
popularised by Mr. Rivers, we give the following extract from 
a letter received by Dr. Hogg, from one of the early promoters 
of this memorial :— 

“T am decidedly opposed to testimonials after a man is 
dead. The dead must depend on their own works for their 
fame, but the living are capable of receiving pleasure from 
finding that their exertions for the public good have been 
gratefully received. If ever there was a man who has diffused 


| pleasure to mankind, or, to use Virgil’s expression, ‘ qui sud 
memores alios fecere merendo, it is Mr. Rivers. We now 
associate Mr. Rivers so entirely with orchard houses, that we 
are apt to forget his earlier but not less useful services in the 
introduction and cultivation of Roses and Pears, and above all 
root-pruning. He has managed to blend in a most unusual 
manner commercial adventages to himself with liberality and 
instruction to the public.” 

The following have already intimated their desire to unite in 
the movement, and have forwarded their subscriptions :— 


& s. d. 
JouRNaL oF HorticuLtunRe, Proprietors of ...... 5 0 0 
Hole, Rev. S. Reynolds, Caunton Manor........ 5 0 0 
Kingsley, Rev. W., South Kilvington .......... 22 0 
Paul, Mr. William, Waltham Cross ............ thei e® 
Pearson, Mr. John, Chilwell ...............--- Tooke 0: 
Radeclyfie, Rev. W. F., Okeford Fitzpaine ...... 
Roden, Dr., Kidderminster..............2..+% ae en Or 
Sparkes, George, Hsq., Bromley ........-.-.-- 15 S40 
Speed, Mr. Thos., Chatsworth Gardens ........ isa aD 


Wilson, G. F., Esq., F.R.S., Heatherbank 


Whatever amount of money may be received in excess of 
the price of the portrait will be appropriated to some horti- 
cultural object of which Mr. Rivers may approve; but Mr. 
Rivers will regret any proposition that may assume the form 
of a testimonial being presented to him. 


WINTER-BLOOMING ORCHIDS.—No. 9. 
ADA. 

A. avpantrica.—A solitary species represents this genus, ang 
until quite recently it has been extremely rare. During the 
past twelve or eighteen months, however, a considerable number 
of plants have been introduced to this country in a living state, 
and it should be eagerly sought after by those Orchid-growers 
who appreciate the winter-blooming kinds; for not only is it 
very distinct and beautiful, but the colouris one rarely to be 
met with amongst plants of this order. To those unacquainted 
with Ada aurantiaca, the fact of its being so rare may, perhaps, 
be attributed io some difficulty or peculiarity in its cultivation; 
such, however, is not the case, for it succeeds admirably under 
similar conditions to Odontoglossum Alexandre, and the fact 
of its remaining so long amongst our rarest plants is solely te 
be attributed to the difiiculty attending its introduction, and te 
its being extremely local in its distribution. ? 

This elegant plant produces slender, somewhat cylindrical 
pseudo-bulbs, which are about 3 or 4 inches long, and support 
two or three dark green linear leaves varying from 3 to 6inchesin 
length. The pseudo-bulbs are sheathed at the base with ferru- 
ginous scales. The longest scape I have seen measured about 
10 inches, and was produced from the top of the pseudo-bulb, 
and nodding. The flowers are arranged in a somewhat dis- 
tichous manner, and placed distantly on the spike; sepals and 
petals lanceolate, tapering to a narrow point, the petals muck 
the smallest; all of them, together with the iip, are of a rich 
golden orange, a colour which is- extremely rare, and very 


welcome at the dullest time of the year. It blooms during the 
months of January, February, and March, lasting in perfection 
2 considerable time. Native of New Granada, at considerable 
elevations. 

ANGRZCUM. 

All the species of Angrecum, as far as I am aware, are pe- 
culiar to Africa or the African islands. Of late years these 
plants have been undeservedly neglected by growers of orchid- 
aceous plants, from no other cause that I can imagine than 
lack of brilliant colours. This is much to be regretted, for 
many of the species are noble-growing plants, and are very 
ornamental even when destitute of bloom. Angrecums should 
be grown in the Hast Indian house, should be provided with 
good drainage, and be potted wholly in sphagnum moss, which 
is best for their roots when in a growing state, independent 
of the pleasing effect it produces. 4 

A. SESQUIPEDALE.—I place this species at the head of the list, 
for it unquestionably produces the finest flowers of any of the 
genus as yet introduced to cultivation, and they were first seen 
in this country about thirteen years ago. The plant is very 
ornamental; leaves about a foot long, arching, bluntly bilobed 
at the apex, and very deep green in colour, over which a mealy 
whiteness is suffused, as if dusted or powdered. The scape is 
produced from the axils of the leayes, and bears from three to 
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five thick, waxy-looking, sweet-scented flowers, each measuring 
upwards of 7 inches in diameter; sepals and petals broad at the 
base, tapering to a long narrow point; lip ovate, acuminate, 
and, as well as the sepals and petals, ivory white, tinged with 
green. The long spur of the lip, so characteristic of this genus, 
is developed to an extraordinary degree in this plant, reaching 
14 and even 18 inches in length, and this has given rise to the 
specific name. It blooms during midwinter and lasts a very 
long time in perfection. It bloomed for the first time in Hurope 
in the year 1857. Native of Madagascar. 

A. EBURNEUM.—This is also a native of Madagascar, and 
being a plant of noble growth is a grand ornament in a col- 
lection, even when not in flower. It is erect in habit, and an 
abundant bloomer during winter. The leaves are thick and 
fleshy, from 12 to 18 inches in length, and about 2 or more 
inches broad, light green, slightly dusted with a white powder. 
The long spike is erect, bearing large ivory white flowers, the 
lip of which is furnished with along spur. The blooms are of 
great substance, and remain a very long time in perfection. 

A. yirens.—By some authorities this is considered a variety 
of the preceding; however, be it a variety or species, it is very 
ornamental and distinct. The habit of growth is similar to 
A. eburneum, but the leaves are scarcely so long, and very deep 
green. The flowers, though large, are smaller than those of the 
previously named plant, and are produced during the winter 
months. Native of Madagascar. 

A. prnopum.—A somewhat small-growing plant, but very ele- 
gant and distinct, and well deserving more general cultivation 
than has hitherto been accorded it. The leaves are arranged in 
a distichous manner, and are thick, dark green, obtuse at the 
apex. The spikes are pendulous, bearing white flowers, and the 
lip, as in all this genus, has a long spur or tail; they are pro- 
duced during the autumn months, and with a few small fronds of 
Adiantum intermixed, they form chaste and elegant wreaths for 
adorning ladies’ hair, and the individual flowers are charming 
adjuncts to a bouquet. A. bilobum is a rather delicate-rooting 
plant, or what is often called ‘“ miffy,” and I have found it 
succeed best when planted in pieces of charcoal and of broken 
pots only, with just a slight covering of sphagnum moss. It is 
@ native of the west coast of Africa. 

A. petiucipum.—This is the last species of the genus which 
I shall introduce here as a winter bloomer. There are, however, 
one or two others which bloom during this season, and are ex- 
tremely beautiful, but being of recent introduction and still very 
yare in cultivation, I have had no experience with them, and 
cannot, therefore, speak of them practically. The present 
plant resembles Phalenopsis grandiflora very much in growth, 
but the leaves are thinner in texture, from 12 to 18 inches long, 
and broadest at the apex. The spikes are slender and pen- 
dulous, bearing small white pellucid flowers, produced in great 
abundance, but even without these it is very ornamental. 
Native of Sierra Leone. 

BARKERIA. 

A genus of small-growing plants with elegant, and in some 
instances bright-coloured flowers. ‘This, combined with the 
fact of their thriving under very cool treatment, should render 
them general fivourites with all growers of orchidaceous plants. 
Barkerias succeed admirably upon blocks of wood, and require 
only a very small quantity of moss to fix them, but they enjoy 
an abundant supply of moisture, both in the atmosphere and 
about their roots. In winter the temperature may fall as low 
as 40°, or even lower, without producing injury, and in summer 
as cool and shady a place as possible should be assigned them. 
Daring the period of rest they lose most of theic leaves, and at 
this time less water is necessary ; but I am not an advocate for 
drying them much at any season. 

B. Sxiyneri.—This and its variety superba are, perhaps, the 
brightest and most lovely of their race. he stem-like pseudo- 
bulbs are about 12 inches in length, bearing narrow dark green 
leaves. The racemes of bloom are produced from the apex, and 
are erect, and from 1 foot to 14 foot in length. The flowers are 
numerous; sepals and petals bright rose; lip a richer shade of 
the same colour, faintly streaked at the base with yellow. It 
blooms during midwinter, continuing in full beauty for two 
months with ordinary care. Native of Guatemala, at consider- 
able elevations. 

B. Linpieyana is not, strictly speaking, a winter-flowering 
plant, but as blooms are produced during the months of October 
and November, at which season flowers are very acceptable, it 
deserves more attention than is usually accorded it. In growth 
this plant somewhat resembles B. Skinneri, but is scarcely so 
robust, and it should be treated to a temperature a few degrees 


higher than is necessary for that species. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long terminal racemes, which remain a long time in 
perfection; sepals and petals rich purple; lip white in the 
centre, bordered with purple. Native of Central America.— 
Experto CrEDE. 


NEW BOOK. 


Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ornamental-leaved Plants. By 

Be. a Wiuurams, F.R.H.S., &c., Victoria Nurseries, Holloway, 

ol. II. 

Tue first volume ig confined to the flowering plants of the 
stove and greenhouse, and this is a worthy continuation of the 
work. The best service we can do it is to publish an extract 
that our readers may appreciate its contents. 

ALOE, 

A genus of succulent plants, admirably adapted for the greenhouse 
or for window gardening, containing many species of great beauty, 
and belonging to the order Liliacew. The larger-growing species with 
scarlet tubular flowers are the most showy, and there is a quaintness 
about the general habit of some of them which strongly recommends 
them to the cultivator. The smaller groups separated from Aloe, such 
as Apicra and Haworthia, contain many little vegetable gems, while 
another group, Gasteria, contains larger, more grotesque, and in some 
cases handsome-flowered species. They all require to be potted in 
well-drained soil, which should be mainly of a loamy texture. 

A. abyssinica.—A majestic-looking plant, the leaves of which are 
very thick and fleshy, some 2 feet in length, and 6 inches in width at 
the base, tapering to an obtuse point, and there slightly ineuryed, dull 
green, and clothed at the edges with somewhat distant blunt spines. 
Native of Abyssinia, about Magdala and other places. 

A. arborescens.—This is a very distinct and handsome species. 
Stem tall; the leaves are slightly spreading, lanceolate, recurved at 
the apex, and glaucous, margined with green. A very desirable plant. 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

A. plicatilis.—A very distinct and ornamental plant. Its leayes are 
thick and fleshy, tongue-shaped, and obtuse at the apex, glaucous 
green in colour, and arranged in a distichous manner, which has given 
rise to the popular name of ‘‘Fan Aloe.” It is called by some Rhipi- 
dodendron plicatilis. Native of South Africa. 

A. soccotrina.—This 1s an elegant branching species. The leaves 
are Somewhat erect, narrow, lanceolate, and glaucous green in colour, 


sparingly clothed with white spines. It isa native of Arabia and Cape 
of Good Hope. 


A. variegata.—Leayes imbricate, somewhat spreading, and arranged 
in three rows, ovate in shape, and keeled at the back, in colour bright 
green, with transverse bands and streaks of grey and glaucous green. 
It is often called the Partridge-breasted Aloe. Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


POMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 


SranpisH’s Marquis or Downsurre Pracu is decidedly one 
of the finest Peaches I have ever fruited as regards size, colour, 
flavour, and habit. The fruit has beer tasted by several per- 
sons in my neighbourhood, all of whom will bear testimony 
to its excellence.—OxnsERVER. 


ALTON TOWERS.—No. 2. 


Toe SEAT oF THE Hart or SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT, 
Auton, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Av the head of the lake, a short distance from the Gothic 
temple, stands a long, square-shaped, glass structure with a 
span roof. This was formerly an orangery, but is now divided 
into three compartments, those at each end containing Peach 
and Nectarine trees trained-up under the roof on curved 
trellises, and the central compartment is a Fig house. The 
Fig trees were a fine healthy collection of bush-shaped trees, 
bearing a heavy second crop of fruit, and I was told that the 
first crop had been equally fine. The Peach and Nectarine 
trees were in excellent condition ; the whole of them had a full 
crop of very fine fruit, and the wood, growth, and foliage were 
all that could be desired. Elegant columns of stone between 
the front sashes of this building impart to it an air of dignity 
and importance well suited to the commanding position which 
it occupies. The sides of these columns within the house 
were covered each with a flourishing plant of some choice Tea 
Rose, growing in a square wooden box neatly faced with Fir 
bark, and placed on the floor close to the base of each column. 

Returning now, we descend the left side of the valley, and 
pass the grand terrace, the golden gates, and the bath garden 
—a small flower garden with a pretty fountain, whence a pic- 
turesque view offers itself of the alcove with its graceful statu- 
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ary, and part of the grand conservatories ( fig. 5). 


tration will serve, perhaps 
better than any other, to 
convey to your readers 
some idea of the rich va- 
riety of the works of art 
with which these gardens 
abound, and the various 
aspects under which the 
same features of the place 
may be viewed from dif- 
ferent points. As another 
fine example of this, fig. 6, 
presenting a glimpse of 
Alton Towers from the 
lower terrace, may be al- 
luded to here. 

Some beds of tropical 
plants near the bath gar- 
den were very good; 
amongst them were some 
fine masses of various 
kinds of Ricinus, Sola- 
num robustum, with hand- 
some foliage, which, to- 
gether with the yellow 
stems, was thickly studded 
with sharp spines; Sola- 
num Warscewiczii was 
also very fine. None of 
the pretty Alternantheras 


had succeeded very well = 


here, but I am glad to say 
Mr. Rabone purposes giy- 
ing them another trial. 
Along the side of the 
walk leading to the lower 
terrace, a novel and pretty 
effect was produced by 
training Roses on a trellis 
of low iron arches, be- 
tween every two of which 
were pretty little vases 
containing interesting 
masses of compact dwarf 
plants. The Roses were 
not kept trim and close, 
but were to a certain ex- 
tent suffered to present a 
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This illus- | thrown upwards from its top adds to the effect of this un- 


common scene. 
Ascending the right side 
of the valley by winding 
walks and flights of steps, 
abont halfway up a seat is 
placed, close by some mag- 
nificent pyramidal speci- 
mens of English Yews, the 
fine proportions of which 
do great credit to the care 
and skilful pruning whieh 
must have been constantly 
bestowed on them. 
Coming up from among 
the trees to this spot, on 
turning to the opening left 
between two of these taper- 
ing Yews, which, with their 


‘ companions, are so dark, 


solemn, and massive, and 
beholding the splendour 
of the scene, of which, per- 
haps, more can be realised 


4 ata glance here than from 


almost any other position, 
we fancy ourselves gazing 
through the portals of 
gloomy night ont on the 
brightness of the dawn. 

“ For sight ro obstacle finds 


here, nor shade, 
But all sunshine.” 


The eye, soothed and 
rested by the greenery of 
the banks, the overhanging 
boughs, and the densely 
packed foliage shutting 
in the path by which we 
ascend, 


‘Looks down with wonder 
at the sudden view, 
= = G As whens 
scout, 

Through dark and desert 
ways with peril gone 
All night, at last by break 

of cheerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some 

high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye discovers 


wild rambling appearanee unaware u 
by no means unpleasing. The goodly prospect. 
The numerous fine speci- The Gothic temple peep- 


mens of the beautiful 
Hemlock Spruce (Abies ca- 
nadensis), scattered along 
these lower slopes are very 
attractive and  eraceful 
objects. 

Glimpseg of the pagoda 
(fig. 7), may be had from 
many different points, and 
it is, consequently, seen 
ander a variety of aspects. 
From the Gothic temple 
its top is just visible 
through the trees; from 
the conservatory terrace it 
presents itself in a very 
favourable guise; but it is 
when we reach the sheet 
of water in which it stands 
down in the valley, that 
the singularity of thig 
oriental structure may 
be best appreciated. Tho 
position is admirably 
chosen, for the bright co- 


ing out of the trees, the 
pagoda, the conservatories, 
and the alcove, all are 
visible from here, and I 
was forcibly reminded of 
the large engraving in 
Loudon’s ‘“ Eneyclope- 
dia.” The scene there 
pourtrayed was before me 
in its most important de- 
tails, recalling many a 
boyish dream, for often 
when studying the pages 
of that masterly work have 
I lingered over that picture 
of wonderland so maryel- 
lously fair. 

Higher up, the hillside 
is clothed with vast nnm- 
bers of Rhododendrons in 
dine health and yigour, 
seedlings from them grow- 
ing with the freedom of 
weeds. The walks wind 
upwards in the most pic- 


¥ turesque manner imagin- 


lours and gilding with 
able, diverging in various 


which the pagoda is decked pes = 
out, tell well against the } : ii directions, sometimes by 
masses of dark-leaved Firs Fig. 6.—Alton Towers from the Lower Terrace, Fern banks alternating or 


behind; the descending spray from the single jet of water | mingling with the Rhododendrons and shrubby undergrowth of 
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the wild woodlands, or between steep moss-clad banks verdant | while on that of the conservatory is another equally appro- 
and cool, cr else to some opening through the trees affording | priate— Consider the Lilies of the field how they grow; they 
glimpses of scenes of toil not, neither do they 
beauty. = spin, yet I say unto you 
The whole of these de- that even Solomon in all 
lightful grounds are his glory was not arrayed 
thrown open to the public, like one of these.” 
and it is very gratifying The fine collection. of 
to know how thoroughly plants, arranged with 
the generosity of the Earl much taste and skill, were 
of Shrewsbury is appre- worthy of the building 
ciated, for Mr. Rabone told they adorned. Some plants 
me that very little damage of the pretty Rivina hu- 
had been done to any of milis with their long clus- 
the works of art or plants ters of bright red berries 
since he had charge of the were very attractive, as 
gardens. were some magnificent 
A door in the courtyard pyramidal plants of Pe- 
wall near the grand en- largoniums, growing in 
trance opens on to a walk wooden boxes neatly faced 
leading to a long wire with bark. <A fine Cyathea 
arcade covered with Roses medullaris, and an equally 
and Honeysuckles. At one fine Dicksonia antarctica, 
extremity is an elegant on opposite sides of the 
alcove of stonework, with central pathway, were sin- 
windows of stained glass, gularly well placed to give 
forming a charming se- relief to the flowering 
cluded resting place, while plants. A variety of Palms 
at the other end is a flight were equally effective in 
of steps leading upwards the same way. A striking 
from this retired spot to and beautiful effect was 
a broad promenade along produced by covering long 
the top of an embattled circular blocks of wood 
wall, over which the de- with mogs, in which were 
lighted glance sweeps revelling in the rudest 
down the valley, which is health a charming mix- 
seen offering a charming ture of Iresine Herbstii, 
general view of its rich Panicum variegatum, and 
and fanciful combination Selaginella  denticulata. 
of works of art and nature. Out of the tops of these 
Nor is the scene so con- little pillars sprang single 
fined here as at other plants of Woodwardia ra- 
parts, for from this ele- dicans and Lomaria gibba, 
vated position a broad ‘ ah n I thus imparting a grace 
expanse of turf and water f "" Aira Up Rarsaada ni Vail and finish. I have en- 
comes into view, the hills ‘ Nar deayoured to describe fully 
forming an ap- SSE Se Se : these very suit- 
propriate back- = able objects for 
ground in the conservatcry de- 
distance. coration, as I 
From the end think them 
of this fine pro- worthy of imi- 
menade a walk tation, Another 
leads inside the singular feature 
walls to Lady was two pretty 
Shrewsbury’s arbours, one on 
private flower each side, very 
gardens, of ingeniously 
which there are formed by plac- 
two, one on each ing a deal box 
side of a splen- filled with soilat 
did conserva- each end of a 
tory. The con- seat, over which 
servatory is a broad arch of 
about 60 feet wirework is 
long by 15 feet fixed; both the 
wide, and has arches were 
a central tran- tastefully cover- 
sept. It con- ed with Cobea 
nects the north * scandens and 
part of the Tropeolum Tri- 
Towers with the omphe de Gand, 
south. At the The sides of the 
south end a boxes, forming 
flight of steps the sides of the 
leads up to the arbours, as well 
vestibule, from as those of 


which the doors ae = BY) many _ others 
open into the - Fig. 8—Ruins Alton Castle. placed. in dif- 
flower gardens on either side. Around the cornice of the yes- | ferent parts of the conservatory, were faced with cork bark, its 
tibule is painted the motto— rugged surface causing it to form a very suitable material for 


“The speech of flowers exceeds all flowers of speech ;” such a purpose. This is another idea of Mr. Rabone’s which 
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is quite worthy of imitation. 
contained fine masses of Panicum and Iresine; this appeared 
to be a favourite mixture, and certainly no two plants more 
suitable for such a purpose could be ehosen. 

Looking along the building from either end the view is one 
of surpassing loveliness ; and although I did not see it lighted 
up at night, yet I could quite appreciate the truth of the remark 
made to me, that when so seen it was a real fairy land. 

T had not time for more than a passing glance into the other 
glass houses near the principal kitchen garden. In the first, a 
span-roofed house, were a large number of medium-sized plants 
of Eucharis amazonica, admirably adapted for decorative pur- 
poses, numerous fine Caladiums, a good Vanda odorata, a Sac- 
colabium Blumei majus with a fine spike of bloom, a fine plant 
of Aérides suavissimum. in flower, a fine stock of Calanthe 
Veitchii and lutea, and many other choice Orchids. Some 
Alocasias and a fine plant of Caladium magnificum were also 
noteworthy. 

In another house were fine plants of Pandanus clegantissimus 
with graceful, pendent leaves, Cibotium princeps and Schiedei, 
@ beautiful Dasylirion, and a Musa bearing a splendid cluster 
of fruit. 

The Cattleya house contained a large collection of Orchids, 
very healthy and flourishing. 

I must not conclude these notes without noticing the flag 
tower, @ massive square building of six storeys, finely situated 
a short distance from the principal block of buildings. From 
the top of this lofty tower.a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country for many miles well repays one for the somewhat 
arduous task of climbing so high. Far and wide can the eye 
range from here over the broad domains of Alton Towers, along 
the beautiful valley of the Churnet, away into the vast undu- 
lating expanse of country beyond. But in all this pleasant 
landscape no object possesses so much interest ay the ruins of 
Alton Castle (fig. 8), taking us back to those old feudal days 
when the baron exercised a despotic sway over the country 
commanded by his castle—those quaint rude times when might 
made right. What stirring warlike scenes must have occurred 
where now those few old grey stones bear silent witness of the 
lapse of time and the decay to which all things are hastening ! 
And as one turns from contemplating them to look once more 
at Alton Towers standing in all the pride and dignity of their 
massive strength and grandeur, it seems scarcely possible to 
realise the fact that these old ruins represent what was probably 
at one time a structure equally stately and of far greater strength. 

In bidding farewell to Alton Towers I may very safely pro- 
mise any of your readers whom these notes may induce to visit 
them, that they will find a ‘land of delights,” a scene of love- 
liness surpassing what they may be led to expect, for it is 
hardly possible in a report of such extensive grounds to notice 
more than the most important points of interest.—HEpwaRD 
Lucnuvurst, Old Lands, Buzted, Sussex. 


GARDENING AT THE ANTIPODES. 


STRANGE are the queries that come to us, but none that we 
are not pleased to receive. Itisaluxury to aidanyone. It 
gratifies one’s vanity to be consulted, as if we were ‘ wise ones,” 
therefore we are really doubly gratified in being able to reply 
authentically to the following :— 

‘*Gentlemen, Editors—I have been engaged to be married 
five years to W. R—., gardener to our clergyman, and he 
now insists on our marriage because he has an offer of a situa- 
tion in Australia, and intends goingthere. I have not declined 
out-and-out, but yet do not know what to do. I see your gar- 
dening paper on master’s table every Friday, and as I see you 
answer inquiries about almost everything, even Blackberry 
wine, perhaps you would be so very kind as to say whether 
Victoria, in Australia, is a safe place to livein. Are there any 
cannibals there? Are things there anything like what they are 
here in Wiltshire ?” 5 

We are tempted to state our confiding correspondent’s name 
in full, to tell who is her swain, and who is her master. We 
are so tempted because we should like all connected with her 
to appreciate her 23 we do, and we know we are right. We 
nave seen her handwriting, and, like Shenstone, ‘‘ judge thence 
of her disposition ;’’ but we forbear, and assure her that Vic- 
toria is a place safe to live in, that there are no cannibals to 
fear there, and as best evidence that it is ‘‘ anything like Wilt- 
shire,” we print this extract from the ‘‘ Report of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Victoria for the year ending June 30th, 1870.” 
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, has reached 
Victoria we shall confide in her reminding her husband to send 
us a few notes on the Victoria gardening. 

“The following catalogue is a list of varieties of fruit tree 
scions available this year (1870) for distribution among sub- 
scribers. 

“Those in small capitals are supposed to be merely colonia 
terms, and are given as the received names of varieties in 
extensive cultivation throughout the Australian colonies. 


“ Appies.—Mela Carla (Charles Apple), Kerry Pippin, Gloria Mundi, 
Api (Lady Apple), Whatmough’s Red Streak, Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
Rushock Pearmain, ScartuT GOLDEN Prepry, Maiden’s Blush (Ame- 
rican), Boston Russet, Reinette Rouge Hative, Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Pitmaston Golden Pippin, Lodgemore Nonpareil, Uellner’s Golden 
Reinette, Red or Devonshire Quarrenden, Pine Golden Pippin, Irish 
Peach (Early Crofton), Brownlees’ Russet, Taliesin (No=folk Beefing), 
White Nonpareil, Reinette Jaune Hative, Spring Ribston Pippin, 
Stamford Pippin, Omar Pasha, Summer Queen, Summer Rose, Haw- 
ley, Screveton Golden Pippin, Pitmaston Nonpareil, Betty Geeson, 
Forge Apple, Cornish Aromatic, Summer Golden Pippin, Oslin, 
American Mother, Guernsey Pippin, Isle of White Pippin, White 
Winter Calvyille, Wyker Pippin, Tyler’s Cromwell Pippin. Box 
Appie, Golden Reinette, King of Pippins, Court-Pendu-Plat, Winter 
Peach, Keswick Codlin, Golden Nonpareil, Hawthornden, Downton 
Pippin, Warner’s King, Pine Apple Russet, Tower of Glammis, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Tam Montgomerie, Early Nonpareil, Early Almond, 
Cuaruton Prepry, Wyken Pippin, Early Joe, Ribston Pippin, Rep 
Cruster, Scarlet Nonpareil, Alfriston, Porr Datrymein, Kirke’s 
Golden Pippin, Byson Wood Russet, Hoary Mornine, Winter Peach, 
Wormsley Pippin, Beauty of Kent, American Cherry Crab, New Rock 
Pippin, Bedfordshire Foundling, Goyrrnor Guapr’s Rep STREAK, 
Yellow Siberian Crab, Stone or Gogar Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Kieston Nonparem, Pigeonette, Pearl Reinette, Phillip’s Seedling, 
H.S.V., Claygate Pearmain, Dinon’s Emperor, Watson’s Dumpling, 
Ciroparra, Gloucester Pippin, CAERMARTHEN Pippin, White Astrachan, 
Kixestoy Brack, Pomme de Neige, London or Five Crown Pippin, 
Murray’s Hawthornden, Yellow Bellefleur, Franklin’s Golden Pippin, 
English Golden Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, King of Pippins, Cornish 
Gilliflower, La Sonnette, Herefordshire Pearmain, Spring Grove Codlin. 

“ Prans.—Passe Colmar, Summer Bon Chrétien. Late Crawford, Old 
Colmar, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Brown Beurré, Citron des Carmes, 
Chinese Pear, Paradise d’Automne, Marie Louise, Nouveau Poiteau, 
Bishop's Thumb, Old Bergamot, Comte de Flandres, Beurré Thuer- 
linckx, Fondante d’Automne, Chaumontel, Thompson’s, Leon le 
Clerc (Van Mons), Prévost (Van Mons), Comte de Lamy, Baron de 
Mello, Van de Weyer Bates, Gansel’s Bergamot, Summer Beurré 
d’Aremberg, Colmar d’Eté, Fondante des Charneux, Doyenné Defais, 
Doyenné d’Eté, Beurré Clairgeau, Huyshe’s Victoria, Karly Crawford, 
Surpasse Crassane, Black Achan, La Quintinie, Napoleon Savinieu, 
Marie Louise d’Uccle, Duchesse d’Orléans, Madame Trevye, Peach 
Pear.” = 


Of Grapes there are the Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, and most of the varieties grown in England, besides 
many vineyard kinds. Of Cherries twenty-five sorts are enume- 
rated, of Plums about the same number, of Strawberries two 
score, besides several kinds of Medlars, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots. 


WOOLHOPE NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB. 


OcroBER 6TH. 
THE FORAY AMONG THE FUNGUSES. 

Tur autumnal meeting of the Woodhope Club is generally spirited 
and successful. It is the last of the year, and perhaps greater effort 
is made to attend it, and certainly the well-wooded scenery of Here- 
fordshire never looks more beautiful than on a fine autumnal day, but 
the chief cause of attraction undoubtedly exists in the opportunity it 
affords for the study of Funguses. This is made the chief object of 
the day, and no effort is spared to render it as instructive as possible 
to all who attend. The specimens found are at once named, or if per- 
chance they are new, or present any features of particular interest, 
they are discussed with a scientific zeal that cannot fail to impart 
itself more or less to all who are present. Thus more real practical 
progress in the knowledge of this difficult branch of botany is made in 
a single field-day with the Woolhope Club than could possibly be 
gained by any amount of mere closet study. 

The long and lovely summer followed, as it has been thus far, by a 
dry and bright autumn, has so completely dried the surface of the 
ground that vegetation of all kinds languishes for moisture. Not- 
withstanding the great want of rain, the mists and the dew haye occa- 
sionally been very heavy, and, where the ground is rich and not too 
hard, have favoured very much the production of Funguses. It is true 
that they who would gather them in perfection this year must not heed 
the poet’s caution : 


“The dews of the morning be careful to shun, 
They’re the tears of the night for the loss of the sun.” 


\'The members of the Club had certainly not shown much fear in this 
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direction, for the baskets of Funguses they brought with them proved 
that many a successful foray had previously been made. In addition 
to these a large hamper had been kindly sent from Whitfield. Holme 
Lacy and Haywood Forest supplied the Vegetable Beefsteaks, and Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith most thoughtfully brought down a selection of 
the Funguses with which he had won the prize the day before at the 
Royal Horticaltural Show at South Kensington. 

The great success of the exhibition of Funguses was thus assured, 
and while several gentlemen most diligently occupied themselves in 
writing their names and arranging them on the tables provided, the 
rest, with Elmes Y. Steele, Esq., in the chair, proceeded to transact 
the ordinary routine business of the meeting. 

The members of the Caradoc Field Club had been invited to join 
in the day’s proceedings, and were represented in the field by the Rev. 
E. Donald Carr, the Honorary Secretary, the Rev. J. D. La Touche, 
and several other gentlemen. In their honour the special district 
from which the club takes its name was to be visited, and the road was 
first taken for Hagley Park, about four miles east of the city. Here 
they were kindly welcomed by Arthur Hutchinson, Esq., and proceeded 
at once to examine the quarry which has so special an interest for the 
members of the Woolhope Club. 

Minute and careful as were the researches of the ofiicers of the Ord- 
nance Survey in this district, the existence of an upheaval of silurian 
rocks at Hagley Park entirely escaped their notice. 
this quarry in which they are so manifestly shown was the first feather 
in the cap of the Woolhope Club. It was made by the late M. J. 
Scobie, Esq., who worked at it with all the intelligent zeal for which 
he was so distinguished. Ho took the exact dip of the strata, noted 
their characters, measured their thickness, and collected their fossils, 
until he had quite satisfied himself with the reality and importance 
of his discovery. He then invited the late Hugh E. Strickland, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., reader in geology at Oxford, to come and see it. Mr. 
Strickland fully confirmed Mr. Scobie’s observations, and wrote a 
paper on the subject, which appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society. 

The general facts and conclusions of this paper were given to the 
gentlemen present, with an account of the crustacean fossil found here 
by Mr. Scobie. It proved to be the Pterygotus problematicus of 
Agassiz, and it was afterwards figured and described in the Quarterly 
Geological Journal of J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S. 

It was decided that these papers of Messrs. Strickland and Salter 


should appear in our own Transactions—meanwhile an active examina- | 


tion of the rocks was being made and many fossils were found. This 


celebrated ‘‘ Ludlow Bone bed,” described by Sir Roderick Murchison | 


in the ‘Silurian System,” is unquestionably represented in this 

quarry. It occurs between the Downton Sandstone and the Upper 

Ludlow Shale, and varies here in thickness from that of a wafer to 

1} inch in some places, The quarry was not being worked near the 

junction at this time, but a search was made specially for it, and with 

th aid of a man and a pickaxe some few spines were found on Octo- 
er 6th. 


The Rev. J. D. Lia Touche said this bone bed varied very much in 
thickness in different localities, as might be expected. At Corston, 
Salop, it was as much as 6 inches in thickness, and consisted almost 
entirely of a mass of scales and teeth and bones of fishes broken up 
and waterworn—what these fishes were is not known with any certainty. 

Leaving the quarry the hunt for Funguses beneath the Oak trees in 
the park began most unsuccessfully—not one was to be seen ; but here, 
as everywhere else, the abundance of acorns could not fail to be ob- 
served, and the wonder was expressed why they were not systematically 
collected. When crushed and given in small quantities to sheep and 
“pigs, acorns form a most nourishing and useful food. Ata time when 
fodder is so scarce as it is this year, it does indeed seem strange that 
this prolific source of food should be so much overlooked. The Horse 
Chestnuts, too, are still more neglected, and yet it is stated positively, 
that when crushed, cows will eat them readily and give an increased 
supply of excellent milk. This year they, too, are very abundant and 
fine, and it is said that their only use should be as playthings for 
children to string and hang round their necks. Will no one give 
village children the delight of collecting them for some small recom- 
pense, make experiments with them in feeding cattle and horses, and 
publish the results? As a scientific society, the Woolhope Club can 
say they are certainly not poisonous, and equally sure is it that they 
are nutritious, but whether the animals could really be got to relish 
them, and if so the best way of inducing them to do so, are points that 
haye yet to be discovered. 

Two fine Lombardy Poplars grow in Hagley Park. They are believed 
to be the largest and tallest in the county. “At 5 feet from the ground 
they measure respectively 12 feet 10 inches and 14 feet 1 inch in cir- 
cumference. They stand out boldly all alone, and spread out their 
boughs in a way that conceals their height, and yet the tallest by 
shadow measurement was made 132 feet high. Each tree sends out 
from its bole strong buttresses towards the north, the better to resist 
the winds they are exposed to. 

At the foot of one of these trees some fine Funguses were found. 
They were thought to be Agaricus (Pholiota) pudicus, and from their 
fragrant smell and pleasant taste, which many tried, were also judged 
to be edible. Onreference to the best authorities both surmises proved 
to be correct. 

Some 50 yards from one of the Poplars stands the Hagley Park 


The discovery of | 


Elm, and this grand tree was next visited. It has still a fine upright 
bole, almost free from the excrescences to which Elms are so liable. It 
gives in fair measurement, 22 feet 10 inches in circumference at 5 feet 
from the ground. It is long past its prime, has lost its top and many 
boughs, and is partially hollow, but it is still a noble well-balanced 
tree. It was greatly admired, and the wish seyeral times expressed 
that it might be photographed for the Transactions. In the same field 
another luxuriant Elm gives a circumference of 14 feet, and thus adds 
its testimony to the richness and strength of the soil below. 

Near the east entrance at the cross road stands an Elm which figures 
as a boundary tree on a map of the estate with the date 1734 upon it. 
Its girth is only 11 feet 9 inches, and it is given simply as a notable tree. 

The celebrated trap dyke at Bartestree was the next object on the 
programme. The fine high pasture field leading to it was searched in 
vain for the Funguses, which must commonly grow there, nor did it to- 
day give the pleasure it usually does to its visitors, for a mist hung 
over the scene, and rendered but dimly visible the well-known clamp 
of Fir trees on the summit of Blackbury Hill, which had yet to be sur- 
mounted. 

The geologists were interested, as they ever must be, with the well- 
known dyke of greenstone at Bartestree. It has been thrown up in 
a fissure a few yards wide, through horizontal strata of old red sand- 
stone, and by its intense heat at the time has baked the sandstone into 
a dark friable mass. It has now nearly all of it been quarried away 
for road-mending purposes. The remainder should certainly be left 
as an object of the deepest scientific interest. 

On leaving this remarkable basaltic dyke, a lofty and most luxuriant 
bramble bush, hung with sable fruit more than usually fine, attracted 
attention. It was a striking and uncommon yariety, but happily the 
highest authority for this puzzling genus was present, and on being ap- 
pealed to, Mr. Lees pronounced it to be Rubus rudis. 

The way was then taken for the high road, but a very interesting 
halt was called in the corner of a Barley stubble field, just below the 
convent. Beneath the drop of a hedgegrow Oak some Funguses were 
found of a very peculiar character. ‘Chey were judged at first to be the 
Scleroderma vulgare, with its usual centre of dark blue sporules, open- 
ing in a peculiar stellate way in consequence of the dry weather. Mr. 
Broome, however, at once remarked that the stellate markings were 
visible on the immature Funguses, and he pronounced it to be Sclero- 
derma geaster of Fries, which we may call the Star-like Scleroderma. 
This variety, though often looked for, has never before been found in 
Britain, and thus a marked addition to British Fungology has once 
again been made by the Woolhope Club. 

The carriages were again taken at the Longworth entrance lodge for 
| the foot of Blackbury Hill. At the Priors Court Farm they were left, 
and the ascent of the hill commenced through the dense covert which 
clothes its sides, all beautifully variegated as it was by the touch of 
| autumn. Amongst 
“The tints of rich and roseate hues,” : 


the leaves of the wild Guelder Rose, Viburnum Lantana, here at home 
upon limestone, and the almost bloody hue of the Spindle tree, Euony- 
mus europxus, were eminently conspicuous, contrasted as they were 
with the pale orange of the Maple, and the varying hues of the fading 
leaves around them. 

Blackbury Hill has several botanical productions of interest, among 
which the Green Hellebore, Helleborus viridis, may be noted, while 
the masses of Virgin’s-bower, Clematis Vitalba, flourish with such 
graceful exuberance as to arrest attention at every step. 

The hill is formed by the Aymestrey limestone, which at the summit 
is broken up into great masses of exposed rock, with such deep cavities 
and passages interposed between them as to suggest some violent cata- 
|| clasm having taken place on the spot, rather than that slow wearing 
away by the tooth of time, as was contended for by the Rey. J. D. La 
Touche. Traces of violence here seemed evident, though whether by 
the gunpowder of man in blasting the limestone of the quarry or the 
earthquake’s titanic effort in ages past, there is no record to show. 
There is a very interesting camp on the summit, with a double en- 
trenchment towards the east, and a covered way, which may not now 
be dwelt upon. The exposed precipitous masses of fractured rock are 
commonly called ‘‘ Adam’s Rocks,” or sometimes ‘‘ Hatton’s Rocks,” 
but from what circumstance the name is derived, whether legendary or 
historical, is not known. Whether some glorious old chieftain of that 
ilk held the camp successfully against all comers, or whether some in- 
glorious rustic Adam, or Hatton, may haye broken his neck here on a 
misty November eve, there is no certain information forthcoming. 
Be this as it may, the visitor to this spot, whether of a geological or 
poetical turn of mind (though he must be careful how he turns his 
body), will be charmed with the prospect before him; the coloured 
woods, the verdant dales, the boldly rising hills, the distant views 
stretching on beyond the curvatures of the sparkling Wye to the Black 
Mountains, bounding the horizon, may not readily be forgotten when 
once they have beenseen. On the present occasion, however, the break 
of sunshine had unfortunately disappeared, and a tantalising brooding 
mist, 


Like sorrow’s veil on beauty’s brow, 


as Anacreon Moore writes of a like, “Mist o’er blooming bowers,” 
about famed Killarney, now hid the distant prospect, and even dimmed 
the celebrated Haugh Wood, the dome from which the other rocks of 
the Woolhope Valley are thrown off subordinately. 

The company were here assembled by the sound of the whistle, and 
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having accommodated themselves to the inequalities of the ground, at 
the request of Dr. Bull the Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.5S., gave a 
very interesting extempore lecture on the geological features of the 
Woolhope Valley before them, comparing the remarkable features of 
this district with the more extended one of the Wealden in Sussex. 

In the course of this address Mr. Brodie mentioned that when work- 
ing in the Woolhope district this spring, with his own Field Club, he 
had been so fortunate as to discover a small and very perfect specimen 
of Eurypterus, which he had sent for examination to Mr. Henry Wood- 
ward, of the British Museum. He had just had a letter from Mr. 
Woodward, in which he stated that it was a new species, and that he 
had named it the Eurypterus Brodieii, in honour of the finder. It 
was found at the Parton quarry, near Stoke Edith, and as it came so 
strictly within the province of the Woolhope Club, Mr. Brodie kindly 
offered it for illustration in the volume of Transactions, an offer which 
was very gladly accepted. 

The order was now given to search for Funguses, but although the 
district was most fayourable for them, beyond the large tufts of the 
ubiquitous A. melleus and A. fascicularis but little was found. Many 
small specimens of the orange Chantarelle, Cantharellus aurantiacus, 
were gathered ; Mr. Houghton found the Fir-cone Hydnum, Hydnum 
auriscalpium, always so curious and interesting; Mr. Elmes Y. Steele 
got the graceful green Agaric with its silky veil and stem, A. arngi- 
nosus; several of the Mycena tribe were also gathered, as A. poly- 
grammus, A. alcalinus, with one or two near allies, A. epipterygius 
amongst them. These are sufficient to show how many more there would 
have been under more favourable circumstances. The drought was 
too prevalent, and Agarics could only be numbered by units instead of 
by scores, as fondly hoped for, but as a popular poet has said— 

“ We may roam through this world like a child at a feast, 

Who but sips at a sweet and then flies to the rest; 

And when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 

We may order our wings and be off to the west.” 
And so on the present occasion the disappointed fungologists drew off 
from the wood to the open ground on the choulder of the hill, and 
visited the two stunted Hawthorns, so oddly called ‘‘the Cow and 
Calf.” The view from this sot is usually most extensive and beauti- 
ful, but at this time it was enshrouded in mist, and since the Funguses 
were again absent the descent was made to Old Sufton, where the 
carriages were waiting to convey the visitors to Hereford. 

The ride home wculd have been very pleasant but for the myriads 
of aphides which swa:med in the air. It would almost seem true that 
“The thin-winged flies their transient time employ, 

Reeling through sunbeams in a dance of joy.” 

The Turnip aphis, however, has been terribly destructive this antumn, 
and a field on the hill was passed smelling horridly from the decaying 
bulbs of the Turnip plants they had destroyed. 

An examination of the Funguses, at the Green Dragon, brought for 
exhibition passed the time remaining before dinner very pleasantly. 
It was an extremely interesting collection, and the only wonder was 
that in so dry a season so many could have been produced. 

The most striking specimens were the arborescent Funguses, as 
might have been anticipated. A huge specimen of Polyporus fron- 
dosus was placed in the centre of the table, and undoubtedly carried 
off the palm both for interest and novelty. It weighed no less than 
14} lbs., and from its great size, the beauty of its lines, and its grace _ 
fally overlapping pilei, it proved the chief attraction in the room. 
This species may be said to be virtually new to Britain, for although 
its presence has been more than suspected by several botanists, it is 
not given as British in any of our floras, not excepting Mr. Cooke's 
recent handbook. It is true that Mr. Berkeley published a species 
under this name in the English flora, but he afterwards corrected 
himself and referred his former plant to P. intybaceus, leaving out 
P. frondosus altogether. A specimen of P. frondosus, gathered at 
Whitfield, was sent by Dr. Bull to the exhibition at South Kensington ; 
and, besides the grand one brought to this meeting by J. E. Smith, 
Tisq., from near Hay, there was another from Whitfield, and also a 
very fine one brought by the Rev. W. Houghton from the Wrekin. 
We have now, undoubtedly, in England all the three species of Fries : 
—Polyporus frondosus, known in addition to other characters by its 
pore-surface and its flesh turning grey when bruised ; P. intybaceus, 
with its hundreds of pilei tufted together, very much branched, and 
smelling like mice; and the P. giganteus, with its large imbricated 
pile, turning red when bruised, and smelling horribly like rotten 
cheese. 

There were also very fine specimens of Polyporus applanatus and 
P. hispidus, with P. rufescens, P. famosus, P. varius, P. annosus, and 
the ever-present P. squamosus. 

The next Fungus which created much interest was a fine specimen 
of the edible Sparassis crispa, brought by the Rev. W. Houghton from 
the Wrekin. It was the size of a Cauliflower, of a bright orange 
colour, and very pleasant fragrant odour. It is very rare, but has 
been found this year in several localities, as attested by the Rey. M. J. 
Berkeley and C. KE. Broome, Esq. 

Two fine sturdy specimens of A. corticatus were exhibited. They 
were found growing on a Beech tree, and possessed considerable in- 
terest, as well for their great beauty as for the great rarity of their 
occurrence in this country. Agaricus porrigens, a beautiful snowy 
white Pleurotus of great rarity and beauty, peculiar to fallen Pines, 
was sent from the Duke of Argyll’s plantations at Inverary. The 
rare Cortinarius fulgens was there also; Lactarius deliciosus, rufus, 


torminosus, vellereus, and controvyersus; Russula rubra, fragilis, 
lepida, and alutacea ; Boletus luridus, edulis, and versipellus; the 
Agaricus Cecilie, procerus, rubescens, maculatus, rutilans, squar- 
rosus, rimosus, nudus, tuberosus, gallinaceus, butyraceus, lacryma- 
bundus, infundibuliformis, &c. ; Fistulina hepatica, Paxillus involutus, 
Hydnum udum, H. repandum, Helotium vergultorium, &e. 

A very puzzling lot of sulphur-coloured Agarics was brought by Mr. 
Houghton, which seemed to agree with no known group. ‘They were, 
however, provisionally referred to the rare A. (Flammula) inopus of 
Bolton, or perhaps A. hybridus of Fries. 

A great variety of common Agarics, which it is unnecessary to 
mention, were conspicuous by their absence 

There was some little difficulty in procuring suflicient edible Fun- 
guses for the dinner, but the following dishes were sent round with 
more or less satisfaction:—Fistulina hepatica fried, and finding its 
own gravy; A. deliciosus stewed; A. procerus and A. rubescens 
broiled. The novelty of such dishes is now over with the Woolhope 
Club, and it becomes difficult to take the opinion upon them. Pro- 


cerus was most asked for again, and may be supposed, therefore, to 
take the place of honour. 


After dinner the President called upon Edwin Lees, Esq., F.L.S., 
&c., to read his paper ‘“‘On some curious Alge, only apparent in 
times of drought, with notices of those that occur and colour water at 
seasons of high temperature,” and Dr. Trimen, of the British Mu- 
seum, made some remarks upon it. 

The following papers were also read:—‘‘ The Fungi which affect 
our Forest Trees,” by Worthington G. Smith, Esq., F.L.S.; ‘* Notes 
on Fairy Rings,” by Jas. Buckman, Esq., F.L.S., &c.; and ‘“ Dlus- 
trations on the Edible Funguses of Herefordshire,’ by Dr. Bull. 
These papers, with such discussion as they elicited, will be published 
in full, and it only remains now for us to say that they were of high 
interest, and gave much entertainment to the members present. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Royan Horricunruran Society's Commirrees.—The next 
meetings of the Fruit and Floral Committees are to be held on 
November 2nd, and December 7th; and not November 16th, 
and December 21st, as previously announced in some of the 
early issues of the schedule and almanac. 


American WINTER GARDEN.—Nature announces that the 
United States Congress has granted 30 000 dols. for the erection 
of a Government Winter Garden, either at New York or 
Washington, somewhat similar to that at Kew, but on a smaller 
scale. This will partake partly of the nature of an economic 
garden, in which useful plants can be raised and then dis- 
seminated far and wide throughout the States. 


CrycHona Courivatrion has so well succeeded in the 
English hill settlement at Darjeeling, in the Himalayas, that 
last year 5000 lbs. of bark were sent to London from Cinchona 
trees planted in 1862, on one plantation. Tea produced, in 
1869, 1,319,743 lbs. from 10,769 acres of hill land formerly 
said and reputed to be worthless, and unsuited to give a return 
to Englishmen. We shall now hear of Indian bark as well as 
Peruvian, as we know Indian Tea to hold its own against 
Chinese. The Cinchona trees are also taking well in Jamaica. 
Experiments on the culture of Ameriean Tobacco in India are 
being made by the Maharajah of Burchwan, in Midnapore and 
Cuttack. The last year’s experiments with seeds from James 
River, Virginia, were very successful.—(Nature.) 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Turis is an excellent period for laying down the spring Broc- 
coli. It is best performed by two persons, one at each side of 
the row. Keep a good trench, and sink all the heads to the 
north, burying the stems in soil up to, and even amongst, some 
of the lower leaves. This proceeding will protect the heads 
very considerably against a severe winter—first, by reason of 
the position; secondly, by avoiding sudden changes or excite- 
ment; and thirdly, by the reduction of succulence. Pall Cauli- 
flowers before they grow too large, and prepare a shed or pit in 
which to plant a quantity on the first approach of frost. Dwarf 
Kidney Beans, remove those growing in pots to where they can 
have the protection of glass. It is no uncommon or new prac- 
tice for good kitchen gardeners to throw their overgrown Let- 
tuce or Cauliflower plants on the ground to shrivel before plant- 
ing them. Plants in this state will endure hard weather better 
than those in luxuriant growth. Remove the leaves from Rhu- 
barb and Sea-kale that you intend forcing very early, and keep 
a look-out for slugs and weeds. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
Pay every attention to getting the wood of Peackes and 
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Apricots well ripened by exposure, shortening, &c. Pat the 
ground in order for planting all kinds of fruit trees. On cold 
stiff soils it is advisable to plant on hillocks 1 foot or 13 inches 
higher than the surrounding surface. The trees will not grow 
so fast in consequence, and will require more attention in sum- 
mer in the way of mulching, but they will form short-jointed, 
well-ripened, fruitful wood, which is the best preventive of 
canker, gum, &., and will save the labour of resorting much 
to root-pruning. 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

I would urge the necessity of taking advantage of the first 
favourable opportunity to plant the main bed of Tulips; every 
week that they remain unplanted will be prejudicial to them, 
though I make no doubt many will put off planting till the 
middle of November. All bulbs which have been reduced in 
size should be removed from the position they hold in the best 
bed, and be planted in a side bed to recover their strength pre- 
vious to being reintroduced, and their place should be occupied, 
if possible, by some other variety which will nearly correspond 
with that taken away. The amateur must ever keep in mind 
the necessity of preserving the uniformity of his collection. 
After another week or ten days I would advise no one to re- 
move Carnations: it will then be late for them, and it is so 
important they should be well established previous to the 
coming winter, that no time should be lost. Auriculas must 
be carefully preserved from heavy rain, and a watchful eye kept 
on the surface of the pots, which will speedily indicate where 
the drainage is bad. As the winter approach:s protection of 
some kind should be provided for plants and shrubs of tender 
character; almost any material is eligible, provided it will in a 
considerable degree throw off wet. Canopies for this purpose 
should be so contrived as to admit of one or two sides being 
opened at pleasure; if only one, it is advisable to place it on 
the north or west side, certainly not on the south side, as the 
excitement caused by bursts of sunshine is apt to prove very 
prejudicial. The covering or canopy should by no means be 
allowed to touch the plant, and the greater the space allowed 
between it and the plant the better will it afford protection. 
It is a bad practice to bundle the shoots together like a besom, 
in order to make them occupy a more limited space; doing so 
may save trouble and material, but is a most injurious proceed- 
ing. More injury is occasioned by confined damp in a majority 
of cases than by lowness of temperature. Hoodings of straw, 
so formed as to overlap the protecting material beneath, are 
very good and simple protectors, and, if rightly contrived, may 
be removed with as much facility for ventilation as the top of 
an ordinary hand-glass. Oilcloth will also form a good pro- 
tection if made into a kind of cone, on the sides of whicha 
small flap or two may be made to open without admitting the 
rain. Before the application of any top covering, it is advis- 
able that an inch or two of the surface soil around the collar 
be removed, and replaced with dry sawdust, the newer the 
better. This should be piled as high as the stem of the plant 
will admit, taking care not to choke too many of the lower 
leaves; and if the canopy is so contrived as to overlap the 
mound, the covering will be complete. The only thing that 
remains is to give air at favourable opportunities, avoiding 
pace winds, which in all probability do more harm than the 

rost. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Proceed according to former directions; see that all plants 
belonging to the conservatory are housed forthwith. Do not be 
flattered by fine weather, such as at this period usually flatters 
to betray ; cleanliness, free ventilation, and clever arrangement, 
are the main points. If severe weather should occur do 
not hesitate to use a little fire heat at times, especially where 
many plants are blooming, as by these means a free ventilation 
may be indulged in to expel damp and stagnant air. A mere 
hibernatory is another thing; in this, whether the roof be of 
glass or opaque, free ventilation will be all that is requisite for 
some time to come. By means of Roses, Chrysanthemums, and 
other late-flowering plants, this structure may yet be kept gay 
for many weeks. Supply them occasionally with manure water 
in a clear state. It should be administered about 5° or 10° 
warmer than the atmosphere of the house. Ifthe water is just 
coloured it will be sufficient. An ounce of guano with a hand- 
ful or two of soot will make a large bucketful or canful strong 
enough for anything, and it ought to be provided as clear as fine 
ale. Damp and mildew are the great enemies to be guarded 
against at present in conservatories and greenhouses, and these 
must be sharply looked after, especially in the case of plants 
that have not ripened their growth, and are in a rather soft state. 


If damp is troublesome it must be dispelled by means of free 
ventilation in mild days, using a little fire heat at the same 
time, and for mildew a dry airy atmosphere is the best pre- 
ventive; but the plants should be frequently examined, apply- 
ing sulphur on the first appearance of the evil. Very little 
water will be required at present, but the plants should be care- 
fully looked over about twice a-week to make sure that nothing 
is allowed to feel the want of it. If not already done get plants 
tied into proper form with the least possible delay, for it is 
difficult to tie a plant so that it will not look somewhat stiff 
and unnatural, and the sooner all this kind of work is done the 
better the specimens will look when in bloom. 


STOVE. 

Much less moisture will suffice at this period, even for the 

growing Orchids; keep the temperature progressively on the 

decline, more especially in dark weather. Ventilate freely when- 
ever the weather will permit. 


COLD PITS AND FRAMES. 
Cold pits will now be in request. Sawdust forms a good 
plunging material, if new and dry ; coal ashes are also very good. 
Whatever material is employed, keep the plants within a foot 
or so of the glass, and endeavour to keep the soil in a some- 
what dry state. A portion of the stock of Roses, Lilacs, Honey- 
suckles, &c., in pots, may soon be placed in a pit to havea 
slight adyance of temperature. The present is a good time 
to procure from the nurseries or the reserve garden a supply of 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, and Kalmias, for forcing. Select 
plants well set with bloom, and of the desired size. Some of 
the hybrid scarlet Rhododendrons, as Nobleanum, and others, 
require but little forcing, and are the best to start first. Place 
them in as small pots as their roots can be got into without 
injury, and set them out of the reach of frost till wanted. 
Abundance of air and light must be admitted to these struc- 
tures. If any of the lights afford a partial shade to the plants 
from the accumulation of dirt, take them off and wash them 
thoroughly without delay. Bs carefal to supply water only to 
plants that require it. itemove all mouldy and decaying leaves, 
and keep the interior as dry as possible during dull foggy 
weather. If you discover the unwelcome presence of the 
green fly upon your plants fumigate them with tobacco, which 
will put an end to them for this season. All half-hardy plants 
which it is desirable to secure for next season, may be potted 
with balls and wintered in these structures.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Tar rains came as we expected, and though not in the 
deluges spoken of in other places, yet in suflicient quantity to 
give us water for some time to come. More trying, perhaps, 
than the rains were the frosty mornings and the hurricane of 
the 12th, which tried many trees and shrubs, and did a little 
injury among our glass, though we thought all was securely 
fastened. The heavy showers, the wind, and even the frost 
have left the flower gardens still passable on this the 15th inst., 
except some fine beds of Coleus, from which the leaves are 
dropping. The Iresine is still quite fresh, and the Heliotrope 
is only slightly marked in places. Bat for the lashing of the 
wind and rain Calceolarias would still be fine, and scarlet 
Geraniams are very passable, showing a good deal of bloom, 
though even Cabbage leaves on some mornings were quite hard 
with the frost. The frost and the rains together have done 
more than all our care to eradicate the legions of Cabbage fly, 
that but for being warred with would have carried all before 
them. Itis sad to hear of the wrecks they have left in many 
places. We may also add that Vegetable Marrows have had 
their leaves considerably blackened by the frost. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The work was much the same as last week, and chiefly con- 
sisted in earthing-up Celery when fine, pricking-out Lettuces, 
blanching Lettuces and Endive, taking up Carrots, Parsnips, 
&c., and preparing for the first Cauliflowers of spring by giving 
alittle fresh lime to the ground to drive away the slimy tribe 
and make the ground more mellow, and the old organic 
material in the soil more sweet and soluble. There is hardly 
an old kitchen garden that a moderate lime-dressing would not 
improve. If the soil were light it would make it more retentive 
of moisture. If stiff and heavy, it would make it more mellow 
and open; and though, looked at as manure, it will do little 
good on poor land, it will increase the fertility of all soils 
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that, like kitchen gardens in general, have been well supplied 
with manure, 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Most of the hardy fruit is now gathered, though a few of the 
latest will be housed the first bright dry day, as they will not do 
much more good now, though late Apples and Pears swelled 
freely recently. Looked over the fruit room to keep all sound, 
and gave a little air to allow the sweating to escape. Peaches 
on the walls have been over for some time, and the last in the 
orchard house are now nearly over. There are a good many 
Plums still, and, with proper arrangement, in a late Plum house 
we believe they could be had in fine order a month or six weeks 
later than it would be possible to have them out of doors on 
walls. Grapes in another orchard house have ripened well, 
but that is not much in such a season as this, when in many 
places not only in the south, but considerably north of London, 
they have ripened well out of doors. We took the lights off the 
Peach house, not so much for exposing the trees thoroughly, as 
to get the lights themselves thoroughly cleaned and renovated. 
The trees and house will be effectually cleaned before they are 
replaced, as red spider made its appearance after the fruit was 
gathered. 

The Strawberry plants for forcing which we could get rather 
late, are making rather large leaves for our taste, and by turn- 
ing the pots on their sides in wet days we must try to have the 
fine buds well ripened. A number of the most forward we have 
put on the north side of walls, &c., to give them a rest before 
starting them afresh. Melons are now nearly over, and the 
places occupied by them will come in most useful. In fact, 
room is now so valuable that every house as it gets empty of 
fruit must be cleared and filled temporarily with plants. An 
earth pit sown with Kidney Beans in July, is now giving fine 
returns with the help of protection at night. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Similar notices to those lately made respecting fruit trees 
would hold good as to planting ornamental trees and shrubs, 
and trees and undergrowth for plantations and covers. After 
the rains these will soon lift and plant well even in this dry 
neighbourhood; and planted at the end of the month they 
will, whilst the ground is warm, have two chances to one of 
doing well as contrasted with planting in spring. In places 
where game is all in all, it is but labour and money thrown 
away, if no protection with wire netting be afforded; and for 
small rabbits the meshes of the netting must be very small— 
not more than 1} inch. Wherever a young rabbit can squeeze 
his head in flat he will manage to pass his body in afterwards, 
and then he will soon grow too big to get out at a similar 
opening, and the trees and bushes will form an irresistible 
attraction. We noticed lately a communication recommend- 
ing sinking such netting in a little trench 1 or 2 inches below 
the ground level, so that the rabbits might feel the net when 
burrowing. We thought it a good plan at first, but soon 
found the rabbits cared nothing for this wire, going down 
easily, and as a matter of course beneath it. A far better, be- 
cause a more perplexing plan to the rabbits, is the following :— 
Prepare yourself with stout pegs and stakes, the latter, after 
going firmly into the ground, io be as high as the width of the 
netting ; unroll the netting and stretch it out, flatten down the 
side next you, which will be the outside of the fence, and pin 
down to the ground the netting, leaving from 1 to 2 inches on 
the level outside the hooked pins. Then begin at one end, 
and raise the netting straight and level, and fasten to near the 
top of the stake inside with a small wrought iron nail driven 
in obliquely against the wire. This is, perhaps, the most 
simple, secure, and effectual mode of fastening such netting, 
because based on the habit of the rabbit of beginning to bur- 
row close to the upright fence. He thus comes in contact 
with the horizontal pinned-down part of the netting, and 
seldom has the philosophy to go further back and make a 
fresh trial. 

Followed up what was lately recommended in taking under 
cover the most tender plants which were exposed. A few more 
Cinerarias had their largest leaves a little blackened by the 
frost. Proceeded with potting and moving, and as soon as 
some fruit houses are empty we shall thoroughly clean them, 
and then fill with Geraniums and bedding plants, where they 
will be secure for the worst, coldest, and darkest months of the 
year. 

We have yet taken nothing up from the flower garden, but 
the small cuttings put in are doing well. For a particular 
reason we do not wish to break the outline of the beds and 
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borders until the end of the month, as the grass looks lovely, 
and the gale of the 12th has cleared away all the most forward 
deciduous leaves from trees, as well as all those that had fallen, 
taking them miles away into the fields, and leaving the lawns 
cleaner than if carefully swept. We only had to pick up some 
barrowloads where they bad rested against flower beds and 
borders. 

When a beautiful lawn has been disfigured in the autumn 
months by the fallen leaves of deciduous trees, we have often 
wished to have a flower garden where no leaves of deciduous 
trees could mar its beauty, but where the greenness of the 
Laurel, the Holly, and the Pine tribe, should contrast with and 
show off the beauty of the bright colours in the beds and 
borders. It so happens, however, that no one definite mode 
combines in itself every advantage, for if evergreens are thus 
beautiful at all times, and give little trouble in spring and 
autumn, they do give trouble by the dropping of their older 
leaves in summer, requiring much moving and sweeping up 
in the brightest days of the year. 

Though we haye taken up no Geraniums as yet, if we saw 
signs of a sharp frost we would lift some of the most tender, 
as the variegated kinds, and others of which we might be 
scarce, and place them under cover until we could arrange 
them properly. In the meantime it will be useful to mix tree 
leaves and short grass with long litter, so as to be able to give 
a little bottom heat to subjects we wish to root quickly. 

As respects Geraniums in beds, we submit the following as 
hints to beginners who do not like the idea of the frost making 
wrecks of all their fine plants :— 

As respects all Tricolored and merely Variegated Geraniums, 
they will do best, when taken up, if the larger leaves are all 
removed, leaving the smaller ones, shortening any very long 
roots, and cramming the rest of each plant into a small pot, 
plunging the pot in a mild bottom heat after watering it, and 
giving air at top except in severe frost. Such plants will soon 
make fresh roots, and they will do beiter if the plants, or rather 
the pots, stand on a dry board. : 

Where there are some fine-grown large plants of Geraniums, 
and it is desirable to keep them large, take away every leaf 
larger than a shilling or two-shilling piece, shorten the very 
longest roots, place the rest in the smallest pots that will con- 
tain the roots, plunge as stated above, and when rooted place the 
plants on adry shelf. Success here, as regards large specimens 
next year, will depend on the shoots not being shortened, the 
axis of growth being kept sound, and haying plenty of air, light, 
and heat to keep them slowly growing all the winter. 

A third mode, more applicable for rough treatment, is to take 
up the plants, shorten all the shoots a little, remove every leaf, 
pack the roots closely and firmly into pots or boxes, so that the 
box or pot above the soil will look like a bundle of wood 
faggots ; water, and when dryish on the surface, cover with dry- 
ish soil. These will thrive in any place from which frost is ex- 
cluded, if cool enough not to encourage growth, but when the 
stems break about March, they must then have light in fine 
days, and in another month be thinned. These will make fine 
plants for the centres of beds in the following year. 3 

A fourth plan to sgcure dwarf plants for next season, is 
to cut such plants down some 4 or 6 inches from the ground, 
remove every leaf, dip the points of the shoots in lime and 
charcoal dust, and treat roughly as above; in any place tolerably 
dry and free from frost, they will need little light even until 
the plants break afresh. We have known, however, many 
cases where some hundreds of such plants have been kept in 
little space all secure during the winter, in a spare room or & 
hayloft, and then all killed by exposure to a few hours’ severe 
frost in March. Keeping in this rough way, and flowering well 
in future, depend on just keeping the plants alive, and not 
encouraging fresh growth at all. Wherever we have growth 
and fresh leaves, there must be light and air, as well as enough 
of heat to keep out frost.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


André Leroy, Angers.—Swupplément au Catalogue de 1868. Prices 
of Fruit Trees and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 1870-71. 

J. Standish & Co., Royal Nursery, Ascot, Berks.— Catalogue of New 
and Rare Plants, Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Conifere, &c. 

Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough.—Catalogue of Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Conifere, dc. 

F. & A. Dickson & Sons, 106, Eastgate Street, and Upton Nur: 
series, Chester.—Descriptive Catalogue of Roses and Hollyhocks. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.’ By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 


Booxs (dn Amateur, Newcastle) The Greenhouse,” by C. McIntosh, 
and “ In-door Gardening,” by Keane. The latter you can have post-free 
from our office if you enclose twenty postage stamps with your address, 
(Bayard).—You probably mean “ Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary,” a single 
volume, price 25s. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SuHows (J. P.).—There will be some near London, 
and will be advertised. 


SEEDLING Pansies (G. McD.).—The blooms were all withered. We 
camngt prophesy what would be the result of advertising your Melon 
seed, : 


Pampas Grass (G.S.).—A panicle of a female plant was enclosed by 
you. Itisthe usualcolour. It is the male plant that bears the plumes. 


RaInrauu (J. B.).—The differences are not at all extraordinary. We 
have seen rain falling on one side of a road whilst there was none falling 
on the other side. 


Movine Roszs (J. J. H.).—You may remove the Roses budded this year, 
but it is a good plan to let them have a year’s growth before removal to 
their final quarters. If removed now they will not start strongly in the 
BDENE, but care being taken in moving, there is not after all any great 

erence. 


SowInG THE SEEDS oF EVERGREENS (Idem).— The Laurel berries 
should be kept in sand, and in February be sown in sandy soil in a warm 
yet open situation. The Rhododendron seed should be sown in pans or 
boxes, or in a cold frame in March, in a compost of sandy peat, with a 
free admixture of silver sand. Keep the soil moist, and admit air freely, 
and when the plants appear draw down the lights. The present is a good 
time to plant Virginian Creeper and Clematis. 


ANNUALS TO FLowER IN A GREENHOUSE IN SPRING (B. B.).—Besides 
Nemophila and Mignonette, you may sow now Alyssum maritimum, As- 
perula azurea setosa, Calandrinia umbellats, Campanula Lorei, Clarkia 
pulchella and ©. pulchella alba, Collinsia verna, C. bicolor, C. candidis- 
sima, Eucharidium grandiflorum, Gilia tricolor varieties, Gypsophila mu- 
ralis, G. elegans, Kaulfussia amelloides, Leptosiphon aureus, L. andro- 
Saceus, and var. albus, Lupinus nanus, Nolana atriplicifolia, Platystemon 
ealifornicus, Silene ruberrima, Viscaria oculata, Whitlavia grandiflora, 
and its white variety. 


WINTERING Cannas (Idem).—Keep them in any place free from frost 
from November to March, and dry; then repot them, place them ina 
hotbed so as to start them into growth, and harden them well off before 
planting out. 


CHEaP House For TEA Roses (Idem).—It would be best with the 
front glass, but you need not have the front more than from 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet high, and then boards would answer, but there is so 
little difference in the price that we should prefer glass. We would 
have two boards’ height of wood, or two boards 11 inches wide, and one 
of them hinged for ventilation; then 2 feet 6 inches of glass, with the 
ends of glass down to the wood part. You may provide for top ventila- 
tion by a board hinged at top, so as to open the full length of the house. 
Have you no wall against which to place it, so as to save the expense of 
the back ? Wood would no doubt answer. 


_ Roses Prunine, &c. (Ile de Bourbon).—Adyice on the matter of prun- 
ing is no doubt often conflicting, as much depends whether Roses are 
wanted for exhibition purposes, or for ordinary garden decoration, or, 
again, for cutting for the house. If Roses are wanted for exhibition, the 
first blooms from budded Briars, or the second year’s from vigorous 
growth on the Manetti stock, are the best; but for general garden pur- 
poses we recommend all old weakly wood to be cut clean off, and strong 
shoots to be well shortened—the laterals on strong shoots to four or five 
eyes, and on weaker shoots to two or three eyes. When Roses are grown 
on Manetti stocks it is a good thing to cut right away to the base all 
wood that is more than two years old, so as to encourage the plant to 
push fresh shoots from the base. The strongest shoots from the base of 
the currrent year’s growth generally do not push any laterals the first 
year, but flower at the ends in the autumn. These ought not to be 
shortened too much at first, but may be cut about the height that the 
rest of the bush is left after pruning. They will give very fine blooms 
next summer from the upper eyes that are left, and push lower down in 
autumn to furnish strong wood for another year. We should advise you 
in the case of your Roses on the Manetti stock, planted out of pots in 
August last, to prune the leading shoots to about 15 or 18 inches, accord- 
ing to their strength, and to shorten the laterals to three eyes. Itis 
difficult to give advice without seeing the plants, and it is necessary to 
study the habits of the different varieties of Roses, as some require close 
pruning, while others will not stand it. Such sorts, for instance, as 
Blairii, Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, and Maréchal Niel only require to 
haye their shoots thinned, and the very strong shoots only slightly 
shortened, These remarks do not apply to standards, which must be 
pruned to keepa symmetrical head, and only wood of medium growth is 
_ to be encouraged; but, as a general rule, when quality of bloom rather 
than quantity is required, use the knife freely, and do not let Rose trees 
be overcrowded with old shoots. A little careful observation will show 
amateurs that Roses produced on the side shoots of stems only one or 
two years old from the base are finer than those on older wood; and in 
our opinion, when cutting Roses for table decoration, a dozen good 
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Roses are worth two dozen inferior, and no poor specimen ought ever to 
be allowed in a vase of flowers for table decoration. 


Maranta LEAVES BROWNED (Vitis)—We think the browning of the 
leaves is due to a deficiency of heat, accompanied by too much moisture. 
Give a temperature of 60° at night from now to March, from 65° to 70° by 
day, and do not overwater, yet see that the soil is moist and the drainage 
good. The compost is good, but we would use one part loam, two parts 
sandy fibrous peat, and one part leaf soil, with one part of silver sand and 
charcoal in equal proportions. We think the leaves are those of Maranta 
lineata rosea, but we cannot tell from such miserable specimens. The 
leaves are not diseased. 


Storine Pears (4 Constant Subscriber) —The fruit keeps best in a 
moderately dry room, and one cool, yet safe from frost. We should con- 
sider a cellar not wet a better place than an attic. Remove the Pears to 
a light room with a temperature of about 45° a few days before they are 
required for table. They ought not to be removed from the cellar until 
they begin to ripen. 

ScrEEN TO H1mDE A Watt (4 Working Man).—Why not cover the wall? 
Pyracantha is very pretty, and Cotoneaster microphylla will hide every 
part. If you cannot train against the wall, then we would advise Ber- 
beris Darwinii, which will bear trimming well, and is very ornamental 
early in spring when in flower; Laurustinus is also good; but if they 
are not close enough you may plant Yew. You may cut it as hard as you 
like, and make, in fact, a close green wall of it. Nowis the time to plant. 
Allow 3 feet between the plants of Cotoneaster, Laurustinus, and Yew, 
but the Berberis should be 2 feet apart. Manure the ground well; it is 
the way to get the screen up quickly. 


SEEDs Sowrne (N. C. H.).—You may succeed with all, except, perhaps 
the Erythrina and Cocculus, which should be sown in March and placed 
in a hotbed. The others should be sown at the same time and placed in 
acold frame. Pans will be most suitable; they should be well drained, 
and filled with 1 compost of two parts fibrous loam, and one part each of 
sandy peat, leaf soil, and silyer sand. Oover every kind of seed witha 
depth of soil equal to its diameter. Keep close until the seedlings ap- 
pear, then give air, but not in excessive quantity, and water so as to 
keep the soil moist. The plants from the seeds sown in the cold frame 
will need potting-off in October, and should be continued in a frame a 
year longer, and two years after sowing may be planted out. Those 
sown in heat should be potted-off when large enough to handle and 
grown on. They will require protection from frost in winter. 


AGAPANTHUS TREATMENT (E. R., Yorks.)—We think your bulb is the 
African Lily, Agapanthus umbellatus; but we are at a loss to advise you 
as to its treatment, as you do not state whether you grow it in or out of 
doors. If you have it out of doors it will only make a few leaves and not 
flower. To succeed well it requires a greenhouse, and a compost of two 
parts light fibrous loam and one part sandy peat, with a free admixture 
of sharp sand. In winter it should only have enough water to keep the 
leaves fresh, but when it begins to grow give more, and when it is growing 
freely copious supplies are required. From May to frost it may be placed 
out of doors. A rather sma)l pot for the size of the plant is necessary. 
We may be mistaken in the plant. We know of none by the name you 
give. 

EcHITES SPLENDENS NoT FroweERine (A. M. ¢.).—The plant is probably 
kept in too dark a house. Encourage it in spring with a brisk heat and 
moist atmosphere, potting it when it begins to make fresh growth. Be 
careful not to vverwater, and in winter keep it dry. Eucharis amazonica 
and E. grandiflora are identical. The writer of the article about which 
you inquire is not the gentleman you name. 

CABBAGE PLANTING (An Old Subscriber).—The plants sown July 30th, 
and pricked out September 18th, may now be planted out—that is, the 
strongest of them, in a sheltered situation, deferring the principal plant- 
ing out until early in March. 

FRAMING CAULIFLOWER PLANTS (Idem),—It would be well to remove 
some from the outside border to a frame, and we advise it to be done 
forthwith, so that they may have time to root before severe weather set 
in. There is no advantage in twice pricking off, first in a border and ina 
fortnight to a frame. 


PLANTING ARUMS IN A Ponp (Idem).—None of the Arums as far as we 
know are aquatic ; they should havea sandy soil, with freedom from stag- 
nant water; hencethey should not be planted ina pond, Ifby Arum you 
mean Calla or Richardia sthiopica it should be planted in a foot deep of 
water. 

CAMELLIA Bups THINNING (Bismark).—Three or four buds on each 
stalk are toomany. Reduce them to two buds each. What is it you 
wish for hints on? We might give you many hints, and still not meet 
your case. A few good sorts are Alba plena, Chandleri elegans, Bonomi- 
ana, Fimbriata, La Pace, Leeana superba, Monarch, Leopold I., Mrs. Cope, 
Napoleon III, Rafia, Rubens, Storyi, Valteyaredo, and Wilderi. 


Farry Rines (S. Ambler).—Your fairy rings will continue to get wider 
and wider every year, as yousay. We know of no better means for de- 
stroying the fungus without hurting the grass,than sowing the rings 
thickly with quicklime and a little sulphur. We fear, however, you would 
have to repeat the operation several times, unless you broke the surface 
and mixed the lime at once with the fungus spawn. Lime will destroy 
them if persevered with, and go would sulphur, though more expensive. 


KEEPING Watnuts (4 Reader).—Perhaps there is no better mode for 
keeping Walnuts in winter than packing them in dry sand, and changing 
the sand frequently. The chief objection to this mode is that the nuts 
want much brushing to get all the sand away, as otherwise the shells 
would feel gritty. If the sand is dry, air may be excluded by a thin layer 
of turf. Any neat little shrubs, as Aucubas, Hollies, and Cypresses, will 
do for a flower garden when tho flowering plants are remoyed, and so 
would all kinds of Wallflowers, Daisies, Pansies, and early- flowering bulbs. 


Storine Danza TuBers (4 New Beginner).—There is no better plan 
of keeping the tubers in winter than to take them up after the first frost, 
lay them in a shed to dry, and then to store them in dry sand, where they 
will be safe from frost. We do not see in what way you can improve the 
size of the flowers, except by thinning the buds, so that the support may 
be given to a few instead of the many which you probably leave. It is 
also a good plan to thin out the weak shoots. 


Tutip TREE SEEDs (F.),—They do not generally ripen in this country, 
but in an unusually hot and dry season like the past they may haye done 
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So, and perhaps may germinate. We would keep them in dry sand, and 
early in March sow them ia pans of light rich loam placed in a hotbed, to 
be removed, when the seedlings appear, to acold frame. Then harden off. 


Czar VioLteT CuLture (Mrs. Y. B. A. Z.).—The best plan is to grow it 
in cold frames. In May take off the rooted runners, and plant them ina 
border of good, rich, light loam, and, if the situation is protected from 
the sun at midday for a few hours, allthe better. They should be planted 
a foot from row to row, and 9 inches apartin the rows. Water well in dry 
weather, and at the close of September take them up with balls, and plant 
them ina frame ina warm eunny situation. A hotbed frame used for 
Cucumbers or Melons will answer very well. Do not put on the lights, 
and give air in fine weather, using the lights only in cold frosty weather. 
When very wet keep on the lights, but admit air by tilting them. Invery 
severe weather protect with a covering of mats, straw, or other material. 


DeopaR SHOWING Cones (4 Subscriber).—It is unusual for the Deodar 
at any age or size to produce cones in this country. There have been, 
however, 2 few instances, but in very few instances do the seeds attain 
perfection. It is probable that the plant producing cones, though only 
ten years planted, may be a scion of a tree quite as aged as your other 
trees thirty or more years old. The Deodar is for the most part raised 
by grafting, and also by cuttings, both enttings and grafts being taken 
from parts of trees from seed that may have attained maturity; and 
we think your younger tree is not a seedling, but a grafted tree, or has 
been 2 cutting, both of which modes of propagation tend to earlier cone- 
bearing. It is known that propagating by grafting, budding, cuttings, and 
layers hasa tendency to promote early flowering, and consequently iruit- 
production. 


THINNING STRAWBERRY Crowns (Agzes).—This should be done in 
spring when the buds are so forward that it can be seen which are likely 
to produce fruit. Those inthe centre are most likely to need thinning, 
in order to admit light and air. Three-year-old plants will hardly need 
thinning as yet, unless the runners have been allowed to have their own 
way, in which case the plants will require thinning to admit light and 
air to those left for fruiting. Thinning may be done now or in March. 


TREES FOR ARBOUR (City Garden). — You do not say whether your 
arbour is formed of trellis or latticework, and you wish tocoverit. Irish 
Ivy is good, and so is Clematis Vitalba, also C. frankfurtensis. If you 
wish for an arbour solely of trees, then Hornbeam answers well for the 
sides, with a Weeping Ash to form a canopy overhead. The Hornbeam 


should be planted as a hedge, and kept as such with the required openings. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS MILDEWED (E. S. C.).—To keep them from mildew, 
give them abundance of air and as much light as practicable, not stand- 
ing the plants so closely tegether as to be crowded. If mildew appear, 
paint the hot-water pipes with flowers of sulphur, or dust the parts 
affected, using a coarse muslin bag. 


WINTERING Linium AURATUM (Idem).—Pot them as soon after this as | 


you cen. removing all the old soil that comes awey freely from the roots. 
The stalk, when it is quite yellow, should be cut off close to the surface. 
You may give them 9-inch pots. Pot so that a rich top-dressing can be 


given in spring. Water gently after potting, but do not keep more than | 


moist over the winter. 


If safe from frost, the cooler they are kept the 
better. 


TRANSPLANTING SuRvss (L. J. P.)—Now is the best time to move Lan. | is to put 2 or 3 ozs. of muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) in the boiler. 


rustinus and Portugal Laurels; but as your trees are old we should have 
preferred moving them at the end of September had the ground been 
moist then. Indeed, even now. the ground, though we have had some 
heavy rains, is much too dry for general planting purposes. 


off all roots encountered in digging the trench, and going quite as deep 
as the roots. 
until that time twelvemonth, when the trench may be reopened and the 
plants removed, preserving with the roots as much soil ag possible, but 
taking away all the old soil you can withoutinjuring them. The distance 
from the stem will be dependant on the size of the shrubs, but in no case 
need it exceed 3 feet. If the shrubs are much overgrown and straggling, 


the growths should be well cut in the spring aiter planting at the begin- | 
ning of April. Success in planting chiefiy depends on preserving as many | 


of the fibres as possible with some soil adhering to them. A good water- 
ing ought to follow the removal, so as to settle the soil about the roots. 


SHRUBS FOR PLANTING UNDER THE SHADE OF ELM AND BEECH TREES 
(4 Constant Reader and Admirer).—Of all the shrubs we have tried under 
large trees none will succeed so well as the Aucuba. Berberis Darwinii, 
Berberis dulcis, and tree Box are also good. Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus), Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus racemosus), Skimmia japonica, 
Spurge Laurel, Privet, and Snowberry all do well, and nothing succeeds 
better than the Ivies and Periwinkles. 
Yew succeed tolerably well, but not so well as the first-named. Dogwood 
and the Guelder Rose in moist soil are fine; and Berberis Aquifolium, 
Cotoneaster microphylla, and the common Berberry we have seen in 
good condition under trees. 


MaDRESFIELD Court GRAPE (Amateur).—We are not aware if it has 
ever been tried in a vinery without fire heat, and we rather think it would 
not suceeed well under such conditions ; but from what we have seen of 
it we have little doubt it would do very well in such a place if it hada 
fortnight or three weeks of heat at the blooming and settingseason. The 
mulching fruit trees with tan during winter is, no doubt, beneficial. We 
ate sorry we cannot say whére Amateur Strawberry is to be obtained. 


Vines on A Watt (E. WM. B. 4.).—There can be no question that the 
Grapes would be more secure if covered with glass, but we can scarcely 
adyise you as to details, as we do not know how far the pathway is from 
the wall. If that is only 3 or 4 feet from the wall, the upright glass would 
be best, with a hipped roofattop. Ifyou could come out 5 or 6 feet, then 
you inight have a sloping fixedroof. The cheapest way to do this would 
be to have stout posts, a sill or wall plate within 16 inches of the ground, so 
that a board of that width would be the ventilator, and to use rafter sash- 
bars for glass 10 inches wide, or wider if deemed advisable. The top end 
of the rafters might be fixed to the wall, or to a ridge board 9 inches from 
it, and that would give the means for top ventilation. If you gave us 
more particulars we might afford you more hints, but you will see good 
examples in the neighbouring nursery. 

Por Vrxes (M.).—On receiving the Vines you will find in what sor of 
pots they have been growing, and if they are in 13-inch pots, all you have 
to dois to see that the drainage is good; if it is not efficient, make it 


In moving | 
old trees itis well to take out a trench round each this autumn, cutting | 


The trench should then be filled in, and the shrubs left | 


The common Laurel, Holly, and | 


j 80. Then remove the surface soil as far as possible, replacing it with 

fresh loam from deeayed turf two parts, and one part etch of fresh 
horse droppings and of half-inch bones, with half a part each of calcined 
oyster shells and of charcoal broken small. This makes a first-rate top- 
dressing for pot Vines, or, indeed, for those in borders. If the Vines are 
in 9 or 11-inch pots, pot at once in 13-inch pots, and do not disturb the 
ball: merely loosen its sides. The next thing you will have to dois to 
prune them, then place them ina position where protection can be given 
from frost, or they may be set in the greenhouse if its temperature from 
fire heat does not exceed 40°. The selection of Vines—yiz., Black Ham- 
burgh, White Frontignan, and Victoria or Pope’s Hamburgh (Frankenthal), 
is good. The pots should stand on a stage, or on the soil if they can have 
sufficient light. They need not be further apart than 3 feet. To start 
the Vines in a greenhouse we think absurd, for if you give more heat 
than is required fcr the plants these will suffer. However, you may start 
the Vines when yon like, beginning with 40° for a fortnight, then increas- 
ing the heat to 45°, adding 5° fortnightly until you attain a temperature 
of 60° at night. By day the night temperature should be exceeded by 
5° on dull days, 10° on those cloudy but with clear intervals, and 15° or 
20° on fine days. 

SaLT FoR AsPpaRAGcus Beps (4. B., Hamburgh).—The salt is that used 
for cookery. You need not be surprised at this, for Asparagus is a native 
of the seashore ; and, besides, common salt, if used judiciously, is a good 
manure for many crops. 


Heatine A Conservatory (Erin-go-Bragh).—We can hardly see how 
we can advise you, as any pipe or chimney is so objectionable for your 
small house, and the want of the power to heat it would render it next to 
impossible to grow anything except hardy evergreens in winter, to be 
followed by Wallflowers, Violets, and bulbs in spring. Other plants 
more tender you could only keep by leaving the doors of the drawing- 
room and dining-room open at night. We do not perceive how the iron 
stove in the entrance hall could do you any good, as it would be impos- 
sible to do as you propose—heat a boiler beneath it, and take pipes 
under the dining-room floor. If you had any place where you could fixa 
boiler lower than the floor, so as to take pipes underneath the latter, there 
would be no difficulty, if you had a chimney near. In your case, as you 
speak of gas stoves and boilers, we would dispense with the latter, but 
have one or two small gas stoyes with flat tops, to receive a basin of 
water, and use the largest size of argand burners. These consume the 
gas most thoroughly; but even then, to be perfectly safe, it would be well 
to have a very small pipe from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch In 
diameter inside, to go from the side of the stove near the top into the 
open air, the end being turned down a little. This would carry off what 
little gas was not thoroughly consumed, and even one good burner throws 
out a great heat. 


Borner (Seraphina).—All things considered, a conical boiler fed from 
the top might suit you best, but, as stated lately, we must decline to say 
which is the very best. We are confident we could make any of the boilers 
advertised in these pages the best, according as we resolyedon doing so. 
For all quick work, such as getting up sudden heat to meet sudden frost, 
the smaller the quantity of water in the boiler in proportion to the sur- 


| face exposed to the fire, the sooner will the pipes be heated. 


INCRUSTATION IN Hot-wsTER Prres (G. B. G.).—The best preventive 


DestRroyine ScaLe (4. Y.)—You do not say what kind of scale it is 
you wish to free your plants of, but we presume it is white scale from 
your alluding to Acacias. The vapour of turpentine will destroy not only 
all insect life, but cause the destruction of every fresh leaf. We remem- 
ber a house planted with Vines being painted whilst the Vines were in 
active growth. Turpentine was used in the paint, and, the house being 
closed at night, the leaves of the Vines an hour afterwards were drooping 
as if they were suffering for want of water, but, the ventilators being 
opened, the leaves recovered their freshness. Some of the younger leaves 
had the edges browned in the morning. It is not safe to use it for the 
destruction of insect life where there are plants in growth. The best 
means of applying it is along with 2 ozs. of soft soap dissolved in a gallon 
of water used at a temperature of 110°. Allow about six drops of tur- 
pentine to the gallon. Syringe forcibly the plants laid on their sides, so 
that the solution may not wet the soil, and the plants being turned round 
so that every part may be wetted. This will in most cases free the plants 
of the white scale. 


PranxtTine Vines (R. C. Sidcot)—No season for planting could be better 
than the present. We think either the Royal Muscadine or the Buckland 
Sweetwater much more worthy white Grapes for culture in a yinery than 
the common Sweetwater. 


Names oF Fruit (H. M. P,)—Your Pear is an American sort called 
Orange Mandarine. (B-. B.)—We paid 10d. as carriage for your box. On 
receiving ten postage stamps we will examine the frnit. (H. G. M.).—2, 
Birmingha » Stone Pippin: 3, Welbeck Bergamot ; 4, Bergamotte Buffo. 
(John Garland).—8, Bughes’s Golden Pippin; 14, Ross Nonpareil. All 
the other Apples are evidently local varieties, with which the Devonshire 
orchards and gardens abound. Pears: 1, Urbaniste; 2 is not Enight’s 
Monarch. (A. O. R.).—2. Doyenné du Comice. (4. 4.).—A4pples: land 5, 
Beauty of Kent; 38, Alfriston; 4, Golden Noble; 6, Maiden’s Blush. 
Pears: 1, Bergamotte Cadette; 2, Red Doyenné. (Hy. F. Hart) —The 
large Apples are Gloria Mundi. We shall refer about Ecklinville and let 
you know. (Miss Johnson).—2, Beurré d’Aremberg ; 3, Soldat Esperen; 
4, Comte de Lamy; 5, Passe Colmar; 6, Rousselet Thaon; 7, Knight's 
Monarch. (J., Birmingham).—1, Beurré Diel; 2, White Doyenné; 3, Glow 
Morceau. The Apples are unknown. (H. F. G.).—1, Kentish Codlin; 2, 
Cambridge Pippin; 4, Devonshire Buckland; 5, Lewis’s Incomperable. 
(James Brown).—2, Passe Colmar; 8, Napoléon; 4, Joséphine de Malines ; 
5, Lonise de Prusse ; 6, Ne plus Meuris; 7, Beurré d’Aremberg; 8, Brown 
Beurré. (Amateur).—Apples: 1, Reinette Blanche d’Espagne ; 2, Cobham ; 
4, Bedfordshire Foundling. Pears: 1, Crasanne; 2,Beurré Derouineau; 
4, Forelle; 5, Auguste Royer. (Mr. Lombard)—Your Pear is certainly 
not Marie Louise d’Uccle, but appears to be a remarkably fine specimen 
of Doyenné du Comice. (A Subscriber)—i7, Bergamotte Cadette; 17, Old 
Colmar ; 18, Ne plus Meuris; 13, Pomme Poire; 16, Napoléon ; 2, Sturmer 
Pippin. 

Names oF Prants (Adams).—We cannot name plants from their leaves 


only, we must have Howers also. (4. M‘Cullum).—Arctotis reptans, Mr. 
Beaton called it “ Frosted Silver Plant,” and used it as an edging. 
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POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


PRIZES, AWARDS, AND REFORMS IN 
POULTRY SHOWS. 


Tue most promising symptom I can see of genuine progress 
and improvement in the poultry fancy is the greater amount 
of active interest in shows and other matters connected there- 
with. Fanciers are not content now to acquiesce quietly in 
whatever & committee or a judge may choose to lay down for 
them; awards get discussed and abuses get examined. There 
never fails to be something well worth the talking about; and 
some remarks in the last number or two of ‘our Journal” 
suggest to me several points in which I think a little change 
would be very desirable, while it could offend the prejudices of 
none. 

For instance, in speaking of the Birmingham Malay classes, 
Mr. Brooke justly remarks on the great difference between the 
value of the first and second prizes; but the criticism has, I 
think, a much wider application. Time was when one really 
first-rate pen in a class was perhaps the ordinary rule, but it 
is not so now by any means. Inall the great shows of the 
year, and in most even of the second rank, the greater number 
and the far sounder knowledge of the exhibitors have made the 
competition very close and severe. Again and again have 
jadges no small difficulty in deciding which shall be first, 
second, and third; and as often have I noticed cases in which 
any breeder would give as much for the one pen as the other ; 
or as the Irishman said, one pen ‘‘ was as good as another, | 
and a great deal better.’ The question arises, Should not the 
value of the prizes show less money difference? It is not a 
question of justice, for no injustice is really done; it is a 
matter simply of expediency and popularity. The honour of | 
being first would remain the same, but I have reason to believe 
that an increase in second and third prizes, even at the ex- | 
peuse of the first, would tempt more exhibitors to many a 
show. 

As I have mentioned the Malay class, let me state the pleasure | 
with which I hear from Mr. Brooke that I am again to see | 
some real big birds again, and that some fresh breeders haye | 
started them. I think, however, that ‘' Y. B. A. Z.” is wrong | 
in attributing the deterioration in the breed which he admits | 
to haying ‘‘so little encouragement.” Is it not rather the | 
other way, as I endeavoured to make clear? My impression is | 
that no breed ever lost ground from want of prizes, but rather, | 
as breeds have lost popularity, committees have been forced to 
decrease prizes in sheer self-defence. To take solitary examples | 
is not safe. Ihave often noticed an almost empty class one | 
year fully filled the next, and vice vers@ ; but the committee of | 
no show can or will go on giving prizes to any variety which it 
is found repeatedly does not pay by its entries; whilst, on the 
other hand, every leading variety but Dorkings, Spanish, and 
Hamburghs has had no difficulty in fighting its way up in 
spite of ‘‘no encouragement.’ I would not have named this 
point again, but that I think its candid remembrance would 
save much sore feeling; not to ‘‘Y. B.A. Z.” certainly, who 
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has never shown any, but to some other occasional complainants, 
who seem to think that their favourite breeds have a kind of 
abstract right to as much and as many prizes as any other. 
Let them make their pet breed popular, and committees will 
give them all the ‘‘ encouragement” they desire; and mean- 
while they are only fighting the same obstacles which Brahmas, 
Houdans, C.éye-Cceurs, and others have successfully vanquished 
before them. 

Another point, however, seems to me to be now of im- 
portance, and that is, that the published awards at shows should 
have some regular, recognised, and standard value. I am not 
Speaking of the value given to them by the known abilily of 
the judge, but something by which a simple reader of the award 
list should be able to form a tolerably correct notion of the, 
real value of the pens and the character of the competition. 
Nothing could be more easy, while at the same time nothing, 
it seems to me, can at present be moreimportant. Many still 
speak of the poultry fancy as a mere hobby, while in point of 
fact it has become a very serious business, carried on by many 
of the highest, fairest, and most honourable in the land; and 
the mere amount of money invested in it, if calculated, would 
make every reader of this Journal stare. Such interests as are 
concerned ought by no means to be Jaughed at or left to chance, 
as they often are now; whilst a systematic theory of awards 
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would in itself and by itself go very far to supply the place of 
the more extended reports only too justly longed for by ‘‘ SHRop- 
sHIRE Rector.” At many shows a commendation is really 
worth more than a prize at others, yet there is at present no 
means of distinguishing between one and the other; whilst 
only the other day, in a judge’s report, it was stated rightly that 
a particular class was all through ‘‘ of extraordinary merit,” 
whilst, besides the two prizes, the judge only awarded a simple 
commendation to one solitary pen ! 

If I be asked how this could be amended, what I would pro- 
pose would be that the award of ‘very highly commended” 
should be given to all pens, and to those only, which in any 
ordinary show would be thought worthy of a place in the prize 
list. I say to all, because the number of such awards would 
always be then a guide to the quality of the class. If, besides 
this, the pens “highly commended” were arranged in their 
order of merit, I think all that is necessary would be done, and 
the list of awards alone would then present a real index for the 
use of absent breeders, which it certainly does not now. In 
the case of those catalogues which, like the Bristol, give the 
awards in the margin instead of in a separate list, the order of 
the pens highly commended could be shown by numbers, and 
in the mere commendations I think order of merit would be 
hardly necessary. Nothing could be more easy, and I venture 
to think hardly anything would be of more use to the body 
of poultry fanciers. I would much like to know the views of 
Mr. Hewitt, than whom no one is better acquainted with the 
important interests involved, upon this subject, and I had meant 
to ask them privately before mentioning it in these columns, but 
the remark of ‘‘SuHropsHine Recror”’ respecting the want of 
information leuds me to broach the question now. 

Regarding trimming, which two correspondents have recently 
mentioned, I think ‘‘ Atiqguis”’ has either not seen or has 
forgotten Mr. Hewitt’s suggestion as to a punishment. I have 
not yet lost my interest in the matter, but I always have and 
always shall object to any rule precluding an offender from 
showing again, as not being analogous to any law either Divine 
or human. I think Mr. Hewitt’s suggested penalty severe 


| enough. But in one thing ‘* Anrquis” is quite right; the 


whole matter now rests with committees. Noone can say now 
that judges will not act. Mr. Hewitt has formally asked for 
more power, and expressed his willingness to accept all the 
responsibility; he will pass the judgment if the “‘ civil power,” 
in the shape of committees, will enforce the penalty. I regret 
to have to add that I haye been forced to the conclusion that 
a great many committees have no desire the abuse should be 
discouraged, for the simple reason that many of themselves or 
their friends are too deeply compromised. I quite understand, 
and was much amused at, the delicate allusion of ‘* A DisaustED 
Exursitor”’ to the ‘ pickled” feathers; and in answer to his 
inquiry as to Birmingham, I beg to say that the inaction of 
the Council is not for want of reminder. Many readers will 
remember that a while ago J spent much, both of time and 
money, upon this matter; and a year since I sent them a copy 
of the protest against the practice, signed by over fifty of the 
very best names in the fancy, with an earnest appeal, if they 
could not see their way to anything further, that they would 
simply state that their judges would be ‘specially requested” 
to disqualify all fraudulently trimmed birds. I do not know 
on what ground any committee could refuse at least as much 
as that ; but the Birmingham folks did, and the annual spectacle 
which followed as usual disgusted not only your complaining 
correspondent, but—L. Wricurt. 


POULTRY SHOWS, 


THEIR MANAGEMENT AND REPORTS. 


THE new county rector of ‘‘our Journaj,” and may their 
name be legion, I mean ‘‘SuropsHirE Rector,” has, I fancy, 
had but little acquaintance with poultry shows, or he would 
have found that the great number of committees do not at all 
consider that ‘every exhibitor whose entries amount to, say, 
10s., is entitled to a ticket of admission.” I cannot answer for 
the northern shows so much; but in the south, with the ex- 
ception of Bristol and Clifton, and Lord Tredegar’s Show at 
Newport, there is no free entry to exhibitors. In the north, I 
fancy, they are more liberal; certainly both at Middleton and 
Rochdale exhibitors were sent tickets, at least i was, and thig 
is as it should be. I feel confident the omission is an injary to 
ashow. The fact of receiving such a ticket enlists additional 
sympathy in the success of the show, and often decides a doubt- 
ing exhibitor on visiting it. I haye often advocated the 
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adoption in your pages, but committees, as a friend of mine is 
fond of remarking, ‘‘ don’t seem to see it.” 

The matter of the catalogue also, is a serious annoyance to 
exhibitors. Certainly exhibitors are the back bone of an ex- 
hibition: this, I suppose, is granted. True, many obtain their 
quid pro quo, but many do not. LIapprehend that in a good 
show the latter class form the majority, and surely it would be 
wisdom on the part of committees to show this little courtesy, 
by sending one to those to whom, after all, they are indebted 
for any exhibition at all. Then, again, it should be the first 
duty of the Secretary, after the publication of the catalogue, to 
dispatch them by jirst post to distant exhibitors. Before now I 
have ordered my catalogue, have left home on the second day 
after its non-arrival by post, have arrived at the exhibition, and 
found that all the catalogues were sold on the first day ; mine, 
although previously ordered, sharing the same fate! Some 
committees—and here our grandmother, Birmingham, sets the 
example—wipe their hands of all catalogue business. In this 
case, it appears to me the duty to sell this part of the trans- 
action with the understanding that each exhibitor shall be 
furnished with a copy as early as possible.—Y. B.A. Z. 


WEIGHT OF FOWLS INFLUENCING JUDGES 
AT POULTRY SHOWS. 


I wave often been asked why I did not exhibit at Birming- 
ham? My answer has invariably been, if I did with any chance 
of success, I should for ever spoil my birds for breeding. I 
exhibit nothing but Dorkings, still the same objection applies 
to all the large breeds. Why are the exhibitors of the large 
breeds compelled to fatten their birds to such an extent as to 
utterly ruin the birds for breeding? Surely the frame ought 
to be the criterion, not the weight. If you get the large frame, 
weight is merely a question of feeding. True, you cannot get 
a large frame without good feeding, but after you have the 
frame why should you be compelled to ruin your birds so as to 
put on extraordinary weight? This, to me, is one very great 
objection to the Birmingham Show. Let frame, not weight, 
earry the honours, and then both the Show itself and the public 
generally, as well as those who delight in poultry, will benefit 
by the change. 

Although no novice, let me from sad experience warn in- 
tending purchasers of the large breeds against buying prize 
birds at Birmingham, ualess they can satisfy themselves, which 
I have never been able to do, that the birds are not so fat as 
to be utterly useless for breeding. Mr. Wright’s excellent 
letter has led me to make these few remarks, in the hcpe that 
some one of influence in the poultry world will take up the 
cudgels in favour of frame versus weight.—Tuos. EH. Kewt, 
Wetherby. 


[We are in a position to say, the Dorking prizes at Birming- 
ham have never been awarded by weight. The judges would 
have wilfully deviated from their instructions had they done 
so, and, we believe we may add, from their own convictions. 
Those who believe such a report believe it on hearsay, and 
hearsay is a bad authority.—Eps. | 


SELECTING FOWLS FOR EXHIBITION. 


[Our Canadian brethren are going ahead ; we extract this from 
the Canadian Poultry Chronicle. ] 


Tue first care of an exhibitor should be the proper match- 
ing in colour of his birds for the show pen. The want of 
attention to this point causes the frequent loss of a first prize 
to many otherwise well-deserving pairs of fowls. They may 
be all that the most fastidious amateur can desire, if taken 
singly and examined by the scale of points, but yet matched 
as they frequently are, judges are compelled to pass them by 
without recognition, much to the chagrin and disappointment 
of the exhibitor, who, in ignorance of the real cause, not 
unfrequently attributes to them incapacity, or perhaps some- 
thing worse. Exhibitors should never forget that birds not 
matching in the show pen are invariably disqualified by all 
judges who know anything of the principles laid down for their 
guidance in such matters, no matter how perfect they may be 
in all the other points. Size, too, beauty of plumage, markings, 
symmetry, condition, &c., ought also, all in their turn, to be 
carefully considered, and each point of the bird carefully 
scrutinised before being selected for the show pen. 

Poultry-breeders are indebted to the London (England) 


Poultry Club for the ‘Standard of Excellence” for the guidance 
of judges in making their awards, a knowledge of which is 
equally essential to the exhibitor as the judge. Without it he 
is unable to make his selections with any degree of certainty of 
obtaining a prize; with it, he is sure of his birds not being 
disqualified, even supposing he may not be so successful in the 
much-sought-for honour of prizetaking. 

The ‘‘Standard”’ places a separate value in numbers on each 
point of excellence, which, when summed up, make a total of 
fifteen for each bird. The values attached to these points are 
not alike in all breeds of fowls. In some they are calculated 
on a different scale to that of others, a thorough knowledge of 
which makes the successful exhibitor and good judge. 

In the Cochin breed, the varieties known as Buff, Lemon, 
Silver Buff, Silver Cinnamon, and Cinnamon, size and colour 
are highly estimated; to these two points the value of seven 
is assigned out of a total of fifteen, the former having three, 
and the latter four given to it; while to the six remaining points 
—yviz., head and comb, carriage of wing:, legs, fluff, general 
symmetry, and condition, a value of eight is attached. In the 
Grouse and Partridge varieties of this breed, instead of a general 
value of four being given to colour, it is divided into sub-values 
of two each, on account of the more specific markings of the 
feathers of these birds, and which exhibitors would do well to 
note. The value of points in White and Black Cochins are the 
same as in the Buff and Cinnamon, the difie:ence in colour only 
considered, and the same remark holds good as to Dark or Pen- 
cilled Brahmas, and Light Brahmas, as to the values of points. 

To breed to size as well as feather has long been the chief 
feature of the Dorking breeders. That this should be so is not 
to be wondered at, seeing the prominent place assigned to it in 
England as a table fowl. Special value is therefore given to 
size in the Dorking class beyond that of any other class or 
breed of fowls, except to La Fléche, Turkeys, and one variety of 
Ducks. In the Coloured Dorking size counts five, symmetry 
four ; while head and comb; legs, feet, and toes; and condition, 
count but two each, 

To the White variety a point of excellence is given not re- 
cognised in the Coloured—purity of plumage, on which a 
numerical value of two is fixed. To make up this a deduction 
of one is made from each of the two points size and symmetry, 
reducing their value to four and three respectively, instead of 
five and four as in the Coloured. 

A still further deduction from sizo is made in the Silver-Grey 
variety, and added to colour; thus we have in the Silver-Greys 
the points size, colour, and symmetry, all ranked of the same 
numerical value—three, while the other three points rank as 
in the Coloured, two each. 

The Spanish breed of fowls has only one recognised variety, 
although there are several sub-varieties, known as the Minorea, 
White, Andalusian, and Anconas. Face, ear-lobe, and symmetry 
are of equal rank, each point counting three; comb, condition 
of plumage, and purity of white face and ear-lobe, count two 
each. Of the six points to which the numerical value of fifteen 
is assigned, the face and ear-lobe count eight—over one-half. 
It will be seen, therefore, of how much importance it is to select 
fowls of this breed with face and ear-lobe free from those red 
blotches which are so frequently met with in birds of this variety. 

The points of the numerous varieties of Game Fowls, usually 
known as the Black-breasted, Brown, and Ginger Reds, Yellow, 
and Silver Duckwing, Birchen Yellow, Pile, White, and Black, 
are seyen in number. Colour of plumage ranks the highest, 
and has a value of three given to it; while shape of head and 
neck; body and wings; tail; thighs, legs, and toes; symmetry, 
handling, condition, and hardness of plumage, have each a 
numerical value of two. 

Of the many breeds of fowls which are to be met with at an 
exhibition, there is perhaps none which attracts the attention 
of the visitor more than those of the Hamburgh class. The 
beautiful markings of the feathers of the different varieties 
known as the Gold and Silver-pencilled, Gold and Silver- 
spangled, and Black Hamburghs, call forth his admiration, and 
ought to be an increased incentive to exhibitors in the exercise 
of great care in the selection and breeding of these fowls. In 
the Gold and Silver-pencilled Hamburghs there are in cock 
birds six points of excellence, three of which—comb; colour of 
plumage, except tail, sickle feathers, and tail coverts; and colour 
of tail, sickle feathers, and tail coverts—count each three; the 
deaf ear, symmetry, and condition numbering two each. The 
hens haye a similar number of points, but vary in name and 
numerical value—comb, deaf ear, symmetry, and condition 
numbering two each; while purity in colour of head and neck; 
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purity of ground colour, and accurate and distinct pencilling, 
in every part, except head and neck—count three and four re- 
spectively. The difference in markings between the Spangled 
and Pencilled varieties call for a separate classification of points. 
In the Gold and Silver-spangled Hamburghs, then, the comb, 
deaf ear, breast, under parts of body and thighs, wings and bars, 
symmetry, and condition, of the cocks should each number two, 
and colours and marking of head, hackle, back, saddle and tail 
three; whilst in the hen, combs, deaf ear, bars, symmetry, and 
condition count two. Neck most distinctly and evenly striped, 
one. Remainder of plumage (except tail in Golden) clearness 
of ground colour, evenness and distinctness of spangling, with 
rich, large, round spangles, four. In the Black Hamburghs, 
plumage and shape each count four; comb, head, and face, 
three; deaf ear and condition, each two. 

The Polish variety are not of recent days nearly so nume- 
yous as they at one time were. A really excellent specimen 
we haye not for some time seen. The exhibitors of this breed 
will not, therefore, have so many competitors to contend 
against; they ought not, however, on that account to be the 
less careful in the selection of their exhibition birds. There 
are three acknowledged varieties, White-crested Black, and 
Gold and Silver-spangled. In each of the three varieties, size of 
crest and shape of crest each count three ; symmetry and con- 
dition, each two. The other points, however, differ. In the 
White-crested Black richest black plumage counts two; deafear, 
one; and crest of the purest white, and most free from black, two. 
The remaining points in the other two varieties are—colour 
of crest, one; plumage accurately marked according to the 
“Standard” rules, two; purity of ground colour, one; bars, one. 

We are glad to see the French breeds of fowls increasing in 
popular esteem, and that an additional class has been assigned 
them this year at our provinical fair. There are of this class 
of fowls three recognised breeds—Houdans, Créve-Cceurs, and 
La Fleche. To the Houdans are allotted six points, which 
count as follows :—Size four; crest four; symmetry, plumage, 
and condition, each two; five claws, one. The Créve-Cour 
have also six points of excellence—viz., size four; crest and 
colour three each ; shape, symmetry and condition two each; 
comb one. 

The La Fiéche have five points given them—size, five; comb, 
shape, and condition, each three; deaf car, one. 

Game Bantams are seldom exhibited at our shows. Their 
points are seven—smallness of size, shape of head and neck, 
of body and wings, of tail, of thighs, legs and toes, and con- 
dition, each two; colour, three. Sebright Bantams, Gold and 
Silver-laced, plumage mosi evenly and distinctly laced through- 

- out counts four. Purity of ground colour in Silver, and rich- 
ness and clearness of ground colour in Golden, comb, small- 
ness, symmetry, condition and general appearance, each two; 
tail, one. Black and White Bantams are judged by one stan- 
dard—purity of white, or richness of black; smallness and 
symmetry each count three; while comb, deaf ear, condition, 
and general appearance count two each. 

In Turkeys, size, symmetry, and colour are the leading 
characteristics of birds for a show pen; while the same may 
be said of Ducks and Geese, with the exception of Black Hast 
Indian and Call Ducks, in which smallness of size is the chief 
feature. 

Exhibitors should also bear in mind that to each distinctive 
breed are attached certain disqualifications, which birds selected 
for exhibition ought to be free from. 


CRYSTAL PALACE POULTRY AND PIGEON 
EXHIBITION. . . 

Tuts, to be held on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th of December, 
ought to be largest and most successful of the year. For 
poultry there are eighteen silver cups, or pieces of plate, vary- 
ing in value from five to six guineas, in addition to the three 
money prizes in each class, of £3, 30s., and 10s. For the 
Pigeons there are seventeen silver cups, or pieces of plate, 
varying in value from five to three guineas, in addition to the 
three prizes in each class of 30s., 20s., and 10s. 


SOUTHAMPTON POULTRY SHOW. 


You announced my intention of collecting subscriptions for 
Light Brahma cups to be giyen at this Show. The following 
is the result of that collection :—Mr, Hickman, £1 is.; Mrs. 


Mr. Dowsett, £1 1s.; Mr. Pares, £1 1s.; Mr. Rodbard, 10s.; 
Mrs. Turner Turner, £1 1s. ; Mr. Crowley, £1 1s.; Mr. Worthing- 
ton, 10s.; Mr. Seccombe, 5s. ; Mr. Chisman, 5s. ; Miss Harvey, 
13s. Total, £1010s. Mr. Dowsett has collected six guineas for 
@ piece of plate, which will be awarded to the best pen of Light 
Brahmas at the next Birmingham Show.—H. M. Maynarp. 


I pea to call your readers’ attention to the fact, that there is 
a Game cup, value five guineas, to be awarded to the best pen 
of any variety of Game. I should remind them that the entries 
close on the 20th inst.—S. Samways, Bevois Town Hotel, South- 
ampton. 


INQUIRY. 


In your impression of the 6th of October there is an adver- 
tisement from one whosigns himself J. Panshon, Downe Street, 
Driffield, and who represents himself as having 150 head of prize 
poultry for sale. Being in want of some Cochins I was induced 
to go over to find the man, but failed to do so, as I am assured 
there is no such person in Driffield. Report pointed to a person 
who, under this name, is endeavouring to sell some very infe- 
rior stuff, and whose hen-roosts are full of several kinds of 
disease. I merely write this as a caution to others whose 
time, like my own, is too precious to spend a whole day in 
searching for a man unknown in the neighbourhood he is said 
to live in. If people wish to dispose of their poultry, surely 
they should give a proper address.—Hast YORKSHIRE. 


RABBITS AT THE COMING YORK SHOW. 


I concratuLate the Committee on the attractive prize list 
they have issued, and trust it will find favour in the eyes of all 
Rabbit-fanciers, and induce them to send numerous entries, so 
that the York Exhibition of this year may be as far superior 
in number of entries and excellence of specimens as it exceeds 
all previous years in the liberality of the prizes offered. It is 
not often we find two five-guinea cups and a silver medal given 
for Rabbits, yet such is the case at York. The medal is from 
the neighbouring county (Lancashire), and I am glad to see 
this kindly feeling and interest manifested in such a manner 
by the fanciers, and I do hope to see more evidence of such 
feeling. Iam not yet able to state the name of the Judge, but 
can assure all exhibitors that a good judge of Rabbits will 
award the prizes; and a full report in this Journal of his 
awards, and the particulars of excellence of each prizewinner, will 
be given by a gentleman well known for his ability to assume 
that office. Thus the Committee are doing all they can to add 
to the attractiveness of the Rabbit section of the Exhibition, 
and I am aware thut a large number of entries will crown their 
efforts. There are eight classes for Rabbits, and the small 
two-shilling entry fee, and the good £1 and 15s. as first prizes, 
I think will induce a liberal response.—OunicuLus. 


HOW TO REMEDY THE DEFECTS IN 
BELL-SHAPED BEE-GLASSES. 


Harpenine to be at a dinner party lately, the conversation 
turned upon bees, and two or three of the company made re- 
marks to the effect that very few swarms had been seen on the 
wing this season; whereupon a rich merchant, just returned 
from Barmah, stated that the country was quite overstocked 
with these honey-gatherers, and that no complaints as to 
swarms or their produce had ever been made in former days, 
when only a hive or two could be found here and there in a 
district. 

Being anxious to hear the sage remarks of the returned fo- 
reigner, I inquired on what grounds he concluded the country 
was overstocked? ‘To this he replicd that it required an acre of 
pasture ground to maintain a cow, and that it would require the 
same extent of territory to maintaina bee. There was nothing, 
he added, to prevent a single bee from visiting and extracting all 
the honey from every flower within the space referred to during 
the season. It never once occurred to him that nectaries 
emptied one day might be replenished the next, or that periods 
might happen when supplies would beso abundant as to be all 
but inexhaustible. These facts I endeavoured to make appa- 
vent, but I fear without success. The mention of the dis- 
coyeries made by Dzierzon was received with something more 
than a smile of incredulity, and I could not help thinking that 
my situation bore a striking resemblance to that of an old 


Williamson, £1 1s.; Mr. Crook, 10s.; Mr. Maynard, £1 1s.; | clergyman near Silloth, and a genuine son of Erin. A friend 
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called upon him one day to inquire how he was getting on. 
‘Very badly,” was the reply; ‘‘ I have been here eleven years, 
and I don’t think I have done any good.” Then pointing to 
a gathering of Methodistsin one of the fields, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
have no conception of the paple I have to dale with; they are 
all tachers, but none of them are taught. Wher I tell them 
of the ‘ Principia’ of Newton, they say it is all nonsense; or 
if I speak to them of manners, they say Lord Chesterfield was 
a fool.” My auditory were evidently of the same opinion with 
the old clergyman’s parishioners. They said plainly, though 
not in words, that parthenogenesis was nonsense, and that 
Dzierzon was a fool. But what can an apiarian expect when 
be throws his ‘‘ pearls before pigs?” The readers of ‘ our 
Journal’’ belong to a different class, and I have no doubt that 
most of them are ready to hear patiently any statements that 
may be honestly made, and to bring them to the test of ex- 
periments. 

With their permission, then, I venture to say that the best 
bee glass that has yet been devised is that so well described 
by the ‘‘ RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER” in ‘“‘our Journal” of 
Jane 4th, 1868, and that the worst is the bell-shaped, which I 
have generally used and still continue to use in my apiary. 
Possessing several of the latter form, I was unwilling to throw 
them away; and this led me to adopt an expedient whereby 
their defects might be in a great measure obviated. The chief 
defect, as those who use them must know, is the difficulty 
which bees experience in ascending them. The bees’ efforts to do 
so are repeatedly frustrated, and, when they succeed, the next 
difficulty is the fixing a foundation for their combs. Now 
the former of these inconveniences is not found in the form of 
glass devised by Mr. Mitchell, of Abingdon, and both may be 
overcome in the common bell-shaped by the following process: 
—Warm the glass before a good fire, exposing the interior to 
it, until it is sufficiently hot to melt wax. Then take a piece 
of clean comb, and draw parallel lines from top to bottom 
where you wish your combs to be fixed. Portions of comb 
will adhere throughont the lines to the heated glass, and these, 
if th@temperature has been raised to the proper mark, will not 
only prove excellent bases for future operations, but will also 
serve as ladders, affording all needed facility of ascent to the 
bees. Having tried the process and found it successfal, there 
is reason to hope it will succeed with others also.—R. S. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


CocuIn Purttets Dyine (F.).—You do not give us sufficient informa- 
tion about your fowls. From description we should say they become 
diseased after they come into your possession. If you will give usa 
description of the place they have, and the food afforded them, we shall 
be able to form an idea as to the disease andits remedy. At present all 
we know is that at certain intervals you lose one of your fowls. 


FEATHER-LEGGED WHITE BANTAMS (G. M.).—There is a very handsome 
breed of White Bantams, called the “Booted Bantams.” They have now 
become scarce because all Bantam-fanciers turn to the Game. They 
have not, and never had, a fixed weight, but, in common with all others, 
the less they weigh the better and more valuable they are considered. 


BreMINGHAM PouLtrRy SALE (W. Carr).—You had better write to Mr. 
Lythall; he can give you authentic information. 


ANDALUSIANS (Very Old Subscriber).—The Blue Spanish or Andalusians 
rank as a distinct breed. Without giving an opinion on the Darwinian 
theory, we believe they are offshoots from the Spanish, just as we believe 
the modern Spanish is an offshoot from the old Minorca. They have been 
shown as a separate breed everywhere, but neverin sufficient numbers to 
entitle them to a class. They always belong tothe “ varieties,” and com- 
petetherein. Mr. James, of Fareham, used to keep them very successfully. 
Apply for a sitting of eggs to the person who shows the best of the breed 
at Birmingham. 

Hen’s Heap SwouenN (J. W.).—If the swelling be a hard one, you can 
either treat it with iodine ointment, or you may carefully open the skin, 
and squeeze the swelling out by pressing the lower part. If it be soft it 
is merely the result of cold, and as Brahmas are not subject to roupit will 
have no consequences. The treatment will be to give only ground food 
for a day or two, to administer stimulants in the shape of bread and 
strong beer, and to give either Baily’s Pills, or pills of camphor the size 
of a garden pea—two at a time and once per day. 


Brauma CocKEREL (Brahma).—We should not hesitate to breed from 


AYLESBURY Ducks’ Bruits BECOME YELLOW (E. H.).—Itis a very vex 
atious thing that the bills of Aylesbury Ducks turn yellow, but it is not 
less true that they do so in certain localities. Water that runs off peat or 
heath, stagnant ponds that receive stable or yard manure, and dirty water 
of every kind, are injurious to the colour of the bills. A clear running 
stream, access to meadows at daybreak when the grass is covered with 
cold dew or white frost, and the mixture of small pebbles or stones with 
the only water they have (where it is supplied artificially), are all bene- 
ficial to the colour. It is hardly necessary to say gravel stones are very 
bad to mix with water. 

ANTWERP PicEons (Several).—It is only necessary to refer several 
correspondents to our number for February 17th, for the Birmingham 
Columbarian Society’s standard of merit, to which may be added, in 
answer to one inquirer, ‘TRUE BLue,” that the white-eyed specimens of 


the Antwerp are very numerous, and amongst them are some of the most 
perfect birds, more especially amongst the Red Chequers and Blues, 
although all the varieties are pretty sure to breed some white-eyed birds, 
which is not a positive defect, yet the fact of its similarity to the eye ot 
the Barb, leads us to prefer the deep blood-red-coloured eye; yellow and 
dingy-coloured eyes are objectionable, and lack that fierce, fiery ap- 
pearance £0 essential in that great point, the eye of an Antwerp. 


Various Diseases IN ONE LoFT oF PiGEoNs (David Laurie).—The 
various diseases you mention as being rampant in your Pigeon loft— 
falling of the feathers, or feather-rot, blindness in young birds, formation 
of matter in the joints, and loss of power in the legs, all point to one cause 
—yviz., bad constitution, and that in no common degree. Most probably 
your stock have in other hands been bred in-and-in for generations ; and 
bad food, bad water, bad air, and crowded and unclean lofts, causing the 
birds to sleep in air charged with exhalations from dung, have helped to 
bring about your troubles, and your own care may have been fruitless to 
prevent what former years have caused. Fresh blood and frequent 
crossings will help you to get rid of the scrofulous taint; or, better still, 
get a new set of birds, for scrofula lingers for generations. 


REMOVING Stocks (Brizxtoniensis).—We do not think you need fear the 
effect of the removal on your ponderous stocks in Woodbury hives. More 
harm than good would be likely to arise from disturbing the hives in 
order to insert a transverse notched bar at the bottom of the frames. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending October 18th. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER. : 
aes Air. Earth. ‘Winds | Ran 
Max. Min. | Max.| Min. | 14. | 2¢t. 
Wed... 12 | 29212 | 99.177] 65 | 48 | 53 | 50 s. .08 
Thurs.. 15 | 29683 | 29.950 | 57 | 43 | 53 | 50 WwW. | .00 
Fri.. .. 14| 29.935 | 99.896 | 68 | 95 | 52 | 51 | NE. | .09 
Sat.... 15 | 29.910 | 29717] 61 | 30 | 48 | 50 s. | 08 
Sun... 16/| 29.401 | 29127} 59 | 46 | 51 | 50 eee ees! 
Mon. .. 17 | 29.753 | 29.349} 58 | 27 | 58 | 51 Ww. | 04 
Tues....18 | 29.850 | 98.606} 59 | 47 | 50 | 50 s. | .06 
Mean.. | 29.678 | 29.436 | 60.31 | 38.00 | 5143 | 50.29) .. | 0.58 


12.—Showery ; drizzling rain; exceedingly boisterous. 
13.—Exceedingly boisterous; boisterous ; rain. 
14.—Cloudy but fine; very fine; clear, starlight. 
15.—Dense fog; exceedingly fine; clear and fine. 
16.—Rain; heavy rain; cloudy; very damp. 

17.—Very fine; showery; clear and fine. 

18.—Very fine; overcast; densely overcast. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—OcToteEr 19. 


We have still to report an excessive supply in most of the ordinary 
kinds of produce, orchard fruit being especially abundant, and large con- 
signments of Pears from the south-west of France reach us every week. 
The Potato trade is somewhat dull, with large stocks on hand, chiefly 
Regents and Flukes, ranging from 80s. to 120s. per ton. 


FRUIT. 
8,d. 8. d 8. d. 8. d 
1 0to2 0 0 0too oO 
00 00 ORO MONG 
60 146 200 oda 
ONO} 70350 40 122 0 
OROR ORO, tl O20 
-do. 0 0 0 dessert... mt Oh Seth 
- 2 0 8 0} Pine Apples . 30 50 
» 1 0 & O} Plums... L5GH aS 0 
- 1 6 2 0} Quinces . doz 10 00 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 0 0 0} Raspberries. 50 (ut), OG) 
Grapes, Hothouse.... lb. 2 0 (5 0| Strawberriez ........ sO ROmaOm0: 
Lemons............ #10010 0 16 0| Walnuts..........bushel10 0 16 
Melons...........-..each 1 0 ¢ 0 G0...ececceceeee #100 1 0 3 0 
VEGETABLES. 
s.d. 8. 2 s.d. 8. da 
Artichokes ..........doz. 0 Oto0 0| Leeks............ bunch 0 4to0 0 
Asparagus ........ #100 0 0 O 0} Lettuce Boats 2h GG?) 
Beans, Kidney ..tsieve. 3 0 4 0| Mushrooms..... -pottle 10 20 
Broad bushel 0 0 O O| Mustard&Cress..punnet 0 2 O 0 
na 2 0 8 0} Onions .... bushel 4 0 6 0 
09 1 6] icklin; 04 00 
830 4 0; 80 00 
10 20 09 20 
TOR eLi6 00.606 
04 08 20 40 
20 60 80 40 
16 20 00 00 
80 60 oo 00 
06 310 00.600 
2 O40, 00 O06 
20 00 06 00 
03s a0 20 26 
08 00 ISO et 6 
08 00} iD: 06 00 
8 0 65 O| VegetableMarrows..doz. 20 8 0 


POULTRY MARKET.—OctToseER 12. 


Srrzt moderate supplies, but no demand at all. Pheasants come in 
moderately, as the leaf being on, but few are killed. 


5. d. 8. d 8. d. 8. d. 
Large Fowls - 2 6to8 O 0 stood 9 
Smaller ditto 2 0 2 6 ee 15 
Chickens 9, 2 0 i 0: *8\.7.0089 
Ducks .. 2 0 2 8 | Hares... 2 6 3 0 
Geese... 6 0 7 O | Partridges 1. a ae: 
Pheasants 8 © 8 6 | Grouse . 2°10) 2 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


= 
Day | Da: id, Average Tempera- | Rainin| guy Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's | Clock | Day 
ore Week IGE PLANO Bh ates ture ARS London re ree Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets Age. aus Loe. 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. 5 Days. |m. 5. 
27 | Ta 5b. | 884 | 46.7 27 | 46af6 | 4laf4] 16 10 | 49af6 8 | 16 1°} 800 
23) F St. Suwon anv St. JUDE. 545 | 85.9 | 45.2 27 48 6/39 4] 84 11) 37 7 4 16 6 | 301 
29 |S 54.0 | 85.7 | 44.8 20 | 50 6] 87 4] after. | 87 8 5 | 16 10 | 302 
30 | Sun | 20 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 64.9 | 88.3 | 46.6 22 51 6/86 4/81 1/42 9 6 16 18 303 
81 M 54.0 | 88.0 | 46.0 22 58 6/84 4 8 2] 52 10 >») 16 15 | 304 
1 | Tu | Act Sarmrs. 548 | 87.9 | 46.1 25 56 6/82 4] 40 2] morn. 8 16 17/85 
2 |W Royal Horticultural Society, Fruit, Floral, | 54.4 | 87.3 | 45.8 19 BUG SI S47 [pAb Shir Siipo 9 16 18 | 306 
{and General Meeting. | 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 54.4°, and its night 


temperature 37.3°. The greatest heat was 67°, on the Slst, 1854; and the lowest cold 22°, on the 28th, 1886. 


1,08 inch. 


SLOW COMBUSTION—ENDURING FIRE— 
ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


the Journal, giving particulars of different 
boilers and modes of heating glass houses. 
The plan I have adopted, and which has 
been attended with marked success, although 
not new, yet is not sufliciently known, and 


who, like myself, are obliged personally to 
attend to the work required. 

I must preface my statement by mentioning that my 
house is 35 feet long, 14 feet from back to front, and 13 feet 
high. It is heated with hot water by one of the smallest- 
sized tubular boilers, having 4-inch flow and return pipes 
running round the two ends and back of the house. 

Whether or not it was from the position of the furnace 


house I cannot say, but whatever the fuel I used I found | 


a difficulty in keeping the fire burning for any length of 


time so regularly as I desired, in consequence of the draught | 


through the ashpit door setting on one side of the fire. 
As a result it frequently went out, and the heat was irre- 
gular. After trying several plans to prevent this, I at last 
had two holes, each about the size of a crown-piece, drilled 
in the ashpit door. Over these I had soldered a good-sized 


brass sliding valve, similar to those frequently used in doors | 
By 


to ventilate rooms. The result was all I desired. 
this simple plan I obtained a properly distributed draught 
under the whole of the fire, and by a little attention to the 
damper and quantity of air admitted through the valve, I 
was soon able to ascertain the amount of draught requisite 
to keep the fire at its proper heat. 

IT also found that by only feeding the fire twice a-day— 
the first thing im the morning, and the last thing at 
night—and just clearing the bars, if needed, the fire was 
kept constantly going, and during the three winters once 
only has the fire gone out, and on several occasions it 
has burned for twenty-four hours without additional fuel. 

I have often been surprised at the small amount of air 
needed to keep up a bright clear fire. With the valve 
open in each span not more than the thickness of a new 
sixpence, I have kept the house at from 40° to 45°, with 
an external atmosphere showing 16° of frost. With a 
temperature of 6° to 8° below freezing I have kept the 
house at 40°, at the same time having the two end venti- 
lators open. 

The great advantages of the plan are—the length of 
time the fire can be kept burning at a proper heat with- 
out attention (a great object to an amateur engaged, 
like myself, in business away from home), and the per- 
fect control over the heat, be it little or much. One 
essential to success is keeping the ashpit clear of dust and 
ashes; I have it cleared out two or three times a-week 
if needed. 

During the last two years the fire never went out from 
the time I commenced until I ceased heating the house 
(about five months each season), excepting when I drew 

No, 500,—Vot. XTX., NEw SERIES. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


| the fire to clear the bars, and this I did about once 
| a-month. 


6 HAVE read with interest the various notices | 
which have from time to time appeared in | 


Not wishing to annoy my neighbours with smoke, I 
tried various kinds of fuel—breese from the dust yard, 
coke breese, furnace coke, gas coke, and Welsh anthracite 
smokeless coal. I carefully noted the cost and result of 


| each kind, and finally adopted the Welsh anthracite coal 
| as being the cleanest, as cheap as any, if not the cheapest, 


| and by far the easiest managed. 


therefore may be of interest to those amateurs | 
| per week. 


Residing in a northern 
suburb of London, I have no difficulty in procuring this; 
and, at 25s. per ton, I find its cost does not exceed 3s. 6d. 
I have been surprised how little this cost was 
exceeded, when on several occasions, by way of experiment, 
I gave an increased draught to test the power of the fire 
under the plan adopted. For the reason stated, I have 
always a smokeless fuel, and therefore cannot say how 
ordinary coal would answer. 

The size of the brass valve is 6 inches long, and the 
whole affair cost about 8s. 

I may attach a fancied value to the results of my 
experience, but I give the particulars for the benefit of 
your amateur readers, if you think them worth inserting 
in the Journal. 

I found by repeated experiments that by using the valve 
only I could drive the heat far in excess of anything I 
might require, and I also had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, however sharp the frost might threaten to be before 
morning, I could always retire to rest without any fear 
about the greenhouse fire.—R. 8. 


JASMINUM GRANDIFLORUM FOR AUTUMN 
AND WINTER FLOWERING. 


THERE are some flowers which from their purity of 
colour, beauty of form, and perfume are general favourites, 
and of these the Sweet Jasmine is undoubtedly one. It 
may not be in such high repute as the Rose, but it is one 
of many old plants without which no garden is complete. 

Jasminum grandiflorum, though not such a favourite as 
the old Sweet Jasmine (Jasminum officinale), is neverthe- 
less an old plant, having been introduced in 1629. It has, 
no doubt; found a home in some gardens since that time, 
yet it was only of late years that this plant came to be 
cultivated, and even now it is not so common as it deserves 
to be; indeed, it ought to be grown in every greenhouse. 
Those who do not possess it would by now securing plants 
obtain a fine, white, sweet-scented flower that may be had 
in blossom early in spring by slight forcing, and the same 
plant will flower again in autumn, and continue expanding 
its blossoms successively during the dull autumn and early 
winter months. , 

In appearance it is a fue simile of the Sweet Jasmine, 
with this difference, that its leaves are larger, the flowers 
more than twice the size, some double, but not twice as 
sweet, though it is very sweet-scented, and all the flowers 
do not open at once, but succeed each other as in the 
Sweet Jasmine. We cannot cut the whole produce of 
a stem at once, but each flower has a good stalk, and is 
quite large enough by itself. It would be useless attempt- 

No. 1152.—Von. XLIV., OLD SERIES, . 
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ing to grow this as a pot plant on its own roots—at least I ) Canada, April; 11, Sturmer Pippin; 12, White Nonpareil, 
have not seen it in @ satisfactory state when grown in that | March. 


way. It requires to be grafted, and on a stem from 6 inches 
to a foot high it is very pleasing. It is best grafted on the 
old sort, or Sweet Jasmine, and the operation may be performed 
in spring when the stocks are beginning to grow, the scions 
being kept back by cutting them a month previously, and 
keeping them fresh by inserting their lower ends in wet clay ; 
or a Potato put in the soil will do a3 well. Whip-grafting will 
answer, but the continental growers practise cleft-grafting with 
greatsuccess. After tying with bast matting, and covering with 
grafting wax, place the grafts in a gentle hotbed or a house 
with a temperature of from 50° to 55°, and cover with a hand- 
glass, so as to keep them close. The glasses ought only to be 
taken off to see whether water is required, or to admit a small 
quantity of air if likely to be damp. When the grafts begin to 
grow admit air in moderate quantity at first, increasing the 
amount as they advance, and hardening off by degrees. When 
the shoots are about 6 inches long the plants may be moved 
to the greenhouse, assigning them a light airy position. They 
will flower in the course of the summer if sufficiently strong. 
By autumn they will have firm shoots; to insure their ripen- 
ing, give them the lightest and most airy position the green- 
house affords, keeping them dry at the root, but not so much 
so as to cause the leaves to flag and fall prematurely. 

When the leaves fall place the plants in the coolest part of 
the house, or in a cold pit or cool house, and in December cut 
them back, so as to leave about an inch of last year’s wood, 
two or three joints being enough. If the plants are in small 
pots transfer them to a larger size, using a compost of light 
fibrous loam two parts, one part sandy peat, and one part of leaf 
soil, with a free admixture of sharp sand. Good drainage is 
necessary, also a moderate-sized pot. Six inch pots are quite 
large enough for the next two or three years. After watering, the 
plants may be placed in a house with a temperature of 45°, pro- 
gressively increasing to 50° or 55°, and they will flower well early 
in spring. They will, of course, be placed in the greenhouse 
when in flower, and should have due care as to water, and in 
a light airy position the wood will be ripened by May. Then, 
or early in June, cut the shoots back to within a few eyes of 
their base—two or three are enough—and keep them rather 
dry at the roots for a fortnight, then place them in a light airy 
position. watering as required, and occasionally syringing over- 
head. 
autumn up to Christmas in a greenhouse with a temperature 
of from 40° to 45°. 

Nice plants may be obtained at most nurseries, many of 
them in a flowering state; indeed it is not practicable to grow 
grafted plants without flowering. 

I may say that the Sweet Jasmine succeeds admirably in the 
same way. Grafted plants are best for pote, though others 
answer well, only they are more liable to put out long shoots, 
which should be stopped at the third or fourth joint, being 
carefal to retain the short-jointed flowering parts.—G. ApBry. 


A FEW APPLES, PEARS, AND PLUMS FOR 
SMALL GARDENS. 


Prars.—1, Beurré Bachelier, December; 2, Bergamotte 
a’Esperen, March; 3, Beurré d’Amanlis, September ; 4. Beurné 
Hardy, November; 5, Beurré Superfin, October; 6, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, September; 7, Doyenné du Comice, November 
and December; 8, Joséphine de Malines, February and March; 
9, Louise Bonne of Jersey, September and October; 10, Ma- 
dame Treyve, August and September; 11, Winter Nelis, Janu- 
ary; 12, Olivier de Serres, March and April. 

‘The above are all of first-rate quality, and bear in the west, 
south, and south-east of England freely as bushes and pyramids 
when grafted on the Quince stock. 

Appies.—Kitchen—1, Blenheim Orange, November; 2, Cox’s 
Pomona, December; 3, Dumelow’s Seedling, March; 4, Goose- 
berry Apple, May; 5, Hawthornden, Augnst to November ; 
6, New or Winter Hawthornden, Jannary; 7, Rymer, Decew- 
ber to April; 8, Small’s Admirable, December; 9, Lord Suf- 
field, October ; 10, Warner’s King, very large, November. 

Appies.—Dessert—l, Cox’a Orange Pippin, November ; 
Dake of Devonshire, February; 3, Early Harvest, August; 
4, Keddlestone Pippin, March; 5. Lodgemore Nonpareil, 
April and May; 6, Melon Apple, December and January; 
7, American Mother, October; 8, Pitmaston Pineapple, De- 
cember; 9, Reinette Van Mons, January; 10, Reinette du 
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The plants will form fresh shoots, and flower again in | 


All the above bear well as dwarfs and pyramids on the English 


; Paradise stock, no matter what kind, for all the Paradise stocks 


root freely on the surface, and form prolific trees, The French 
Paradise forms very dwarf trees; for pots or very small gardens 
they are really curious and pretty, as trees here in 4-inch pots 
are like Japanese trees, so full are they of blossom-buds. In 
France this stock requires a heavy tenacious soil, as the heat 
is apt to scorch their roots, always near the surface. 

Piums.—Kitchen—i, Victoria; 2, Autumn Compote, which 
succeeds it, and is much like it, but better; 3, Prince Engle- 
bert, large and rich; 4, Belle de Septembre, very late and large; 
5, Karly Rivers or Early Prolific, July and August. This is 
the most abundant bearer of all Plums, and, indeed, the best 
culinary Plum known, for preserved without sugar it retains its 
exquisite flavour for a year or more (I enclose my wife’s receipt, 
see page 342—itis very old—for preserving Plums without sugar ; 
it seldom or never fails if the bottles or jars are placed in a dry 
room). 6, Oullins’ Golden Gage, very large, early in August, 
excellent for preserving, a great bearer. The tree is almost too 
vigorous for a small garden; as a standard it is a giant—a 
standard tree here ten years old bore six bushels of large fruit. 
7, Mirabelle, as a bush only; this charming little yellow Plum 
is largely used in the east of France for jam and preserving ; its 
perfume is sui generis and exquisite. 8, Early Orleans, early, 
and a great bearer. 

Piums.—Dessert—1, Angelina Burdett, hardy and excellent ; 
2, Belgian Purple, earlier than the preceding, good for both 
purposes ; 3, Jefferson, large and good; 4, Bonnet d’Evéque, 
one of the latest, hardiest, and richest of Plums; its fruit, ofa 
bright purple, are still (October 18th) on the trees quite hard, 
yet juicy and rich; 5, Transparent Gage, the most noble Plam 
known; 6, Boddaert’s Green Gage; 7, Early Green Gage; 8, 
Reine Claude de Bavay, one of the finest of Gage Plums, very 
hardy and late. 

All the Pinms I have mentioned are perfectly hardy, and will 
bear well as bushes and pyramids in districts south of the Trent, 
and even farther north in sheltered places. I have thus far 
complied with Mr. Abbey's request. There are, doubtless, 
many kinds as good as those I have mentioned, but I have 
given, according to my experience, the names of varieties that 
everyone may plant with safety.—Tuos. Rivers. 


ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


OvER-LUXURIANT trees being benefited by this operation, and 
this being the season for so treating them, I would ask for more 
attention to it. I am well aware that it takes time to root- 
prune in a proper manner, but it is not an annual operation 
needed by each tree. As many of the trees as can be root- 
pruned in a year should be so treated, and then by working 
systematically the whole may be compelled to grow in the 
manner the cultivator requires. 

In root-pruning, by cutting hard back the coarse roots which 
supply the tree with an excess of sap, a number of fibrous roots 
will be formed, these being the kind required to produce fruit- 
ful wood. In doing this, care is necessary lest the fibrous 
roots already in existence get damaged, as injury to them would 
most assuredly debilitate the tree operated upon. The points 
of all damaged roots must be pruned back to where they are 
sound, in order to encourage young roots; but there are often 
cases in which the whole of the tree is growing too rank, through 
over-rich borders, or neglecting to cut back the runaway roots 
at their origin, and these will require careful lifting, digging a 
deep trench around them, and working the soilaway from the 
roots with a steel fork. The soil should be moist, so as to 
separate readily from the roots, or these will be lacerated. Let 
the soil be thrown out of the trench as the roots are freed from 
it, keeping the ball undermined so as to get easily at the pert 
pendicular roots, which must be shortened back and spread ou- 
horizontally when the tree is replanted. 

With respect to young trees, it is by far the best plan to lift 
and replant them every second or third year. By this means, 
with the judicious use of the pruning knife among the roots, 
fruitful trees, with an abundance of healthy fibrous roots will 
be produced; and if a few of the trees are found weak, some 
fresh loam can be added at the time of replanting. Any coarse 
shoots, which will usually be found unripe, will be best wholly 
removed. As the trees become older, lifting them entirely 
will not be necessary very often, but on the appearance of any 
gross shoots in the growing season these can be frequently 
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pinched back; and in the following autumn, before the leaves | roots having ramified in all directions—as far, in fact, asttheir 
have fallen, it will be well to open atrench round them at a good | powers of extension permit, very little manipulation will jkeep 
distance from the base of the tree, and sever all runaway coarse | them in order. Being healthy their frnitfulness will increase 
roots with a clean cut, refilling the trench with fresh soil when | with age, and nerve the cultivator to the continued study of 
obtainable. As the trees become thorouzhly established, their | Nature’s ways.—T. C. Sacz. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL GARDEN PLOTTING.—No. 2. 
DRAWING PLANS. 

Tue first thing required is a case of mathematical instru- | By dividing one of the eight divisions shown into twelve equal 
ments, which generally contains a pair of large compasses, | parts, each part will repreesent 1 inch. 
provided with shifting legs—viz., the steel, the pencil, and the In drawing a plan that is required to be transferred to the 
inking legs (the latter two are used for describing large | ground, it is safer to take the scale from a rale which has 
circles in pencil or ink, and the steel leg for dividing lines | different scales marked on it and is generally supplied with 
and measuring distances accurately); a drawing pen for draw- | the case of instruments, as by constantly applying the dividers 
ing straight lines in ink; a bow pencil; and a bow pen. The | to the paper the holes pricked by the points will get larger and 
use of the bow pencil is to draw small circles, and the bow | lead to confusion. 
pen repeats the pencil work in ink. The ink used should be The next three sesles used in these notes are 12, 16, and 
Indian ink, and should be put between the nibs with a camel’s- | 24 feet to the inch. All three are applied as the above; but it 
hair brush. Before drawing a line in ink try the pen on/| will be manifest the more feet there are to the inch, the more 
another piece of paper, in order to ascertain if the line is thick | space the design will oceupy on the ground. 
enough or too thick; if not right, adjust the pen by means of A Drawing Board is necessary, also a T square, as shown. 
the screw. Before putting the pens away pass @ piece of | The drawing board should be about 2 feet long, and 18 inches 
blotting paper between the nibs, 80 as to clear away the ink. | wide; it must be smooth, flat, and perfectly square. On this 
The case also contains a rule with a bevelled edge to use when | board the paper on which the drawing is to be made should be 
inking lines. The bevel must be turned downwards ; this will | properly fastened, which is done by pasting the edges of the 


prevent the work being smeared. | paper to the board. This is only necessary when the work is 
To Construct a Scale of Equal Parts (fig. 4).—Let it be re- | likely to take some considerable time; for such exercises as 
quired to con- are contained 
struct a scale in these notes 
of 8 feet to the 5 + 8 fe af it will be sufii- 
inch, which is IE | cient to fasten 
the first scale the paper down 
I have used in by means of 
these notes. A : & , 2 cite ae drawing pins. 
scale of 8 feet The T Square 
to the inch (a, jig. 5), is 


means that 1 used to square 


inch on paper 18 8 9 Ig 32, #8 that portion of 
Tepresents 8 the paper on 
feet A the which the plan 
ground. Draw is to be drawn, 
a line of any 4 | 9 24 48 72 also to draw 
length, and di- = parallel lines 
vide it into Fine and erect per- 
inches; divide es : pendicular 
the first inch lines; but in 
on the left-hand side into eight equal parts, each part re- | case the board is not perfectly square, tie 7 square should 
presenting 1 foot. If be worked against 
8 feet are required, the left-hand edge of 
put one end of the the board only—that 
compasses or dividers b ig, to draw horizon- 
down on point 8, ex- tal lines. All per- 
tend the other end to pendicular lines are 
point 0, which is @) best drawn by plac- 
1 inch, and repre- ing the set square 
sents 8 feet. If 9 feet or triangle (b, jig. 5) 
are required, extend ; against the T square, 
the dividers to the a as shown; by 50 
first division of the doing the lines will 
divided inch on the be at right angles to 
left-hand side of 0. to each other. All 
Tf 10 feet are re- drawings should be 
quired, extend the first made in pencil, 
dividers tothe second and afterwards traced 
division, and so on. in ink. The draw- 
If 16 feet are re- ings may be cleaned, 
quired, put one end Fig. 5. or faulty lines erased, 
of the dividers down with a piece of in- 


on point 16, and extend the other end to point 0, which dis- | dianrubber or stale bread.—M. O’Donnewy, Gardener to \E. 
tance is 2 inches, and represents 16 feet. If 17 feet are | Leeming, Esq., Spring Grove Richmond. 
required, extend the dividers to the first division as before. . 


LINARIA CYMBALARIA. 


Tats pretty little native plant, called by some the Ivy-leaved | for when a plant possesses, as this Linaria does, such valuable 
Snapdragon and by others the Ivy-leaved Toad Flax, which I | qualities as hardiness, handsome foliage, dwarf habit, and free 
think is the correct name, presents such a fanciful and pleasing | flowering, combined with very little or no difficulty in its cul- 
appearance in its natural state, as to be worthy of special notice; | tivation, it is a matter of regret that it should not be more 
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frequently used for the purposes for which it is best adapted. 
These are the covering of such old walls as are becoming un- 
sightly through decay, or where it is difficult to get any other 
plant to establish itself, and for planting in the alpine or rock- 
work garden. In either of these positions it may be most 
advantageously and easily used, and its trailing branches of 
Ivy-like foliage thickly set with bluish purple flowers, make it a 
subject to be admired by most people during the autumn and 
winter months, when it is most attractive and serviceable. 

I have sometimes seen this plant growing in little tufts on 
walls that have deciduous plants trained against them, so that 
in winter, when the plants have shed their foliage, it very 
effectually hides their naked stems, and at the same time 
clothes the bare wall to a great extent. Again, where it is ne- 
cessary to have elevated rough stone edgings to garden walks, 
this little British plant will be found one of the best to grow 
there, and its delicate branches, when trailing over the stones, 
are sure to please. 

Linaria Cymbalaria reproduces itself very freely from seeds, 
and where any of them can effect a lodgement it will be sure to 
germinate when a favourable time arrives. It is difficult to 
induce it to establish itself very near walls or-smooth surfaces, 
but where a thimbleful of earth can be deposited, and moisture 
retained in it, that difficulty passes. In very heavy retentive 
soils the plant does not thrive so well; therefore, if it be desired 
to plant it where such a soil prevails, fully 50 per cent. of old 
mortar rubbish must be added, and the plants will be found to 
succeed well, especially if the position is elevated.—TuHos. 
Recorp, Hatfield Park. 


PEAS IN 1870. 


With me this has been the most extraordinary year on 
record for heavy crops of Peas, and I believe one of the chief 
reasons has been the treatment given. Peas, like many other 
things, require good cultivation, otherwise they tell tales. 

My treatment is as follows:—In January or February I 
trench the ground to the depth of 3 feet, giving a liberal dress- 
ing of manure and quicklime, for I consider it is the deep 
cultivation which is the great secret of successful Pea-growing. 
With me the hotter and drier the summer the more luxuriant 
are the Peas and the heavier the produce, the heat causing 
the roots to strike further into the ground; and there being 
plenty of room for them to run, and plenty of manure to feed 
on, the crop cannot but do well, and thus success is insured. 
Up to October there was not the least indication of mildew. 
Mildew is a sure sign, either of the ground being poor, or there 
not being depth for the roots; then, owing to there not being 
many roots, or from these being unable to penetrate into the 
soil to a sufficient depth, the plants suffer from the sun. De- 
fective drainage is another cause. I have seen Peas in perfec- 
tion, and after a week of sudden heat they have been a failure 
owing to the above reasons. 

Ido not sow the first Peas till March, as I find they come 
in as early as those sown in November, besides bearing a much 
better crop. The birds and mice always make great havoc 
among Peas that remain in the ground so long. I give plenty 
of room—9 feet from row to row, planting Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Winter Greens between; and I find this tends to 
prolong the gathering season, the intermediate crops helping 
to keep the roots cool, and yet not keeping the sun from doing 
its duty to the tops. I should add my kitchen garden is in 
first-rate condition, being very rich and well drained. 

I grew this season twelve varieties. The first, Ringleader, 
was gathered June 18th; the last, Veitch’s Perfection, on Sep- 
tember 30th for dishes, and for soups a week later, thus giving 
a period of fifteen weeks for the use of this delicious vegetable. 
Daring the fifteen weeks the gatherings averaged three per 
week at least. Peas, where practicable, should be grown on 
different ground every year. 

I will now take the different varieties in the order in which 
they were gathered :—First, Sutton’s Ringleader, gathered June 
18th; this is the earliest and best-flavoured kind with me, is 
very prolific, and bo'h pods and peas are the largest of the first 
early sorts. This attains the height of 3 feet 6 inches. Next 
comes Carter’s First Crop, gathered June 24th. This is a very 
useful Pea, but smaller than Ringleader, and not so tall by a 
foot. These are the only two of the first early I intend growing 
next season. I had both Dillistone’s Harly Prolific and Sang- 
ster’s No. 1, but they are inferior to the two named. Advancer 
is a good Pea, coming in a few days later than Carter’s First 
Crop. I also sowed this in the middle of June, and it came in 


very useful in September. lLaxton’s Prolific Longpod came in 
during the first week of July. This is, as it is named, prolific, 
but when it came to be cooked it was the worst-flayoured Pea 
of the season. I was never more disappointed. 

I now come to one of the best of Peas, Beck’s Prizetaker, 
which I began gathering in the second week of July. This is 
undoubtedly one of the best varieties grown; its flavour is 
delicious, it is an extraordinary bearer, and it continues long 
in yield. Champion of England followed the week after; this 
well retains its reputation as being the best flavoured of the 
summer Peas. It is also an excellent cropper, and is a good 
companion to Beck’s Prizetaker, the height of both being about 
the same, 6 feet. Maclean’s Wonderful is excellent, and its 
height being only 3 feet, it ought to be more grown, for it is a 
first-class Pea and very prolific. This brings me to the end of 
July or beginning of August. 

Harrison’s Glory came next in rotation, but as it has now 
only done moderately well for two years, I must discard it. 
To Ne Plus Ultra I recommend every one to give a trial, for, 
taking into account its flavour, its productiveness, and the 
length of time it remains in good bearing, it is unrivalled. 
This came in at the middle of August. Prince of Wales is well 
worth growing as a late Pea, though it gives way to the next 
and last on my list, Veitch’s Perfection. I made two sowings 
of this ; the first came in during the third week in August, the 
second in the first week in September, and I gathered till 
September 30th. As a fine-flavoured late Pea, there is nothing 
to equal this. 

In conclusion I will give a list of the varieties which proved 
best this year. I scarcely know whether for midsummer use 
Champion of England, Ne Plus Ultra, or Beck’s Prizetaker 
takes the lead, but I rather incline to Ne Plus Ultra. Of the 
early varieties Ringleader stands by itself; Maclean’s Wonder- 
ful follows; then Ne Plus Ultra, Prince of Wales, Advancer, 
and last of all, and best of the latest, is Veitch’s Perfection. 
This list 1 am quite aware contains none of the new kinds of 
which so much is said, and which I hope this next season to 
grow, but is composed of what may be considered old standards. 
—STEPHEN CastuE, Bent Hill Gardens, Prestwich. 


THE ECKLINVILLE SEEDLING APPLE. 


We have been informed by Messrs. Dickson & Son, nursery- 
men, Newtonards, near Belfast, that the Apple we referred to 
lately as Eckland Vale should be called Keklinville. It was 
raised at Ecklinville, near Belfast, by a Scotch gardener named 
Logan, along with another dessert Apple named Logan’s Seed- 
ling. Both of these Apples are of good quality, and to be found 
in the nurseries in Ireland. 

We have another communication relative to the same Apple, 
from Messrs. Imrie & Son, nurserymen and seedsmen, Ayr. They 
say—' The Keklinville Apple is well known in this district, and 
has been extensively propagated by us for upwards of twenty 
years, We obtained it of a neighbour, who had it from Mr. 
McLanachan, gardener at Ecklinville, and its many good qua- 
lities, especially as a baking Apple, have made it a general 
favourite here.” ; 

We have third letter on the same Apple. Itis the following— 
‘‘It is some ten or more years since I received this kind of 
Apple from Ireland, under the above name. I have it now 
before me, with Small’s Admirable and Stirling Castle Pippin, 
and have just tasted them. The Hcklinville has tender flesh, is 
juicy, and the most acid of the three. Next to this in pleasant 
acidity is the Stirling Castle. Small’s Admirable is not sweet, 
but more so than the others. As to their appearance, they are 
so much alike as not to be distinguished even by a good judge. 
The Ecklinville has numerous small brown specks on its skin ; 
the other two are quite clear, and are handsomer fruit than it. 
This may, bowever, be accidental. They are all three of dwarf 
habit, and most abundantly fruitful. The Stirling Castle is 
more upright in growth than the Admirable, and this is a dis- 
tinguishing point, the only one, in its character.”—T. R. 


POTATOES. 


I was never more forcibly struck by the utter impossibility 
of laying down any positive statements on the subject of Pota- 
toes, than by reading the short account of your correspondent 
“M. H.,” October 13th, page 287, concerning the Lapstone. I 
have ever maintained that in point of flavour and general ex- 
cellence it is the best of all Potatoes, but I have at the same 
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time always deplored its great fault—viz., its delicacy of con- 
stitution, and I have never considered it alargecropper. This 
year has so completely confirmed my opinion, that I felt almost 
inclined to say I must only grow a very few Lapstones for the 
future. I grew thirty-six sorts—of these more anon—and of 
all the thirty-six the Lapstone was the most diseased ; all the 
finest tubers were bad, and I should think that at least three- 
eighths of the crop went. 1 may say that I grew it in two 
situations—in my garden, and in a pasture which had not been 
turned up for a great many years, and which had not a particle 
of manure; that I took up one half of the crop in August and 
the other half in September, and that both were equally at- 
tacked by disease. How, then, can we account for the different 
experience of ‘‘M. H.” and myself? and is it not hopeless to 
lay down any positive statement? Or can it be that ‘* M. H.” 
grew the Lapstone at all? He says, ‘‘ Haigh’s or Lapstone 


Kidney.” There is a Haigh’s Kidney as well as the Lapstone, 
and I believe it is less liable to disease. This may be the 
solution. 


I see in the interesting account of Admiral Hornby’s Potato 
produce that Dawe’s Matchless and Webb’s Imperial are set 
down as giving different amounts of produce, but I have always 
believed them to be the same. If I am correct it will rather 
detract from the value of the return.—D., Deal. 


Tur remarks of Mr. G. Abbey on Potatoes, in your number 
of October 13th, are very interesting and instructive. As a 
grower on @ moderate scale, I can supplement his paper by 
one or two words on the mode I adopt, and which has been 
this year particularly successful. I always have the rows of 
Potatoes planted, as far as possible, due northand south. This 
lets in the full sun between the rows. The tubers were planted 
rather deeply to avoid the necessity of earthing-up. As soon 
as the stems appeared the rows were flat-hoed, and all the 
weeds carefully raked off the ground. The only attention they 
had afterwards was as follows:—A light boy of about eleven 
years of age passed along the rows, treading as little as possible, 
and pulled up every weed by the roots, putting them as he 
went along into a little basket which he carried on his arm. 
This was repeated several times. The consequence was that 
the ground was kept thoroughly clean, and the remaining fibres 
of the tubers undisturbed. I had a magnificent crop, and also 
got rid of many basketsful of weeds. 

The kinds I grew were Alma, Paterson’s Victoria, and the 
Pink-eyed Fluke from Scotland. Of the second kind the 
haulms were from 6 to 7 feet high, but the produce was mar- 
vellous. 

I think the manure ought not to be put in too green. It 
should have passed througt the first stage of decay, and be 
forked-in during November. Tho soil will take up all the 
matter suitable for the food of the tubers, and the benefit will 
be secured for after-crops. 

A boy or girl kept at Potato-weeding will do great service, 
and may be had for about 1s. 6d. per-week.—F', H. Ponrer, 
Cheltenham. 


GLAZING AND PAINTING GARDEN 
STRUCTURES. 


I wounp as a matter of choice paint the outside of glass 
houses once every year; I should thus have them always neat 
and clean, and avoid the trouble of scraping and scratching. 
When sashes have been long neglected there must be a cleaning 
and reputtying before there can be any painting.. On the one- 
coat-every-year system I hardly know how long good putty 
would last, as it would not have a chance to crack and let the 
moisture in. Only let it crack from the wood, and it soon 
becomes useless. Late in autumn, if the weather is fine, I 
consider is the best time for all such work, as putty and paint 
dry more slowly, but more firmly, and without cracks. 

As a rule, I wish every trade to keep to itself and to do its 
own work, and then generally the work will be better done. 
But in many places there is often much rough work of this 
kind, which, if done at all, must be done by the garden men at 
the most suitable time, and when the glass, however bad, cannot 
be spared in quantity sufficient to keep painters regularly at 
work. I lately saw, if something were not done, the winds and 
moving the sashes would throw out the glass from want of 
fastening. I have a lot of old sashes that have been useful for 
many years for laying over earth pits, and which I was allowed 
to keep on the clear understanding that they were never to 
involve a glazier’s or a painter’s bill. In doing similar work 


I had this great advantage over tradesmen, that my men could 
work out of doors only when the weather was suitable, though 
I had taken the precaution to have many of the worst sashes 
washed and brought under cover before the rains came on. 

Many people think that anybody can handle a putty-knife or 
a paint-brush, just as they imagine that anyone can without 
trouble master all the details of gardening. There are others 
who wish to help themselves and yet feel no such confidence, 
and to them the following simple practical details may be 
useful. 

Before painting it is important that glass and woodwork 
should be clean, even if a good washing should be necessary. 
In replacing even a square or two of broken glass, the old putty 
should be cleanly cut out, and a little thin paint run along the 
rest of the sashbar before the putty is bedded, allowing the 
paint to dry alittle. With regard to moveable sashes in bad 
order, where the putty has mostly perished, it is often not 
possible to wash both sides of the glass without the squares 
falling out and being broken. It is then best to clear away all 
the loose putty, take out all the glass thus loose, washit in a 
pail, and set it to dry. Wash the sash then, cut out all the 
putty at all gone, leaving only what is hard and firm, and when 
the wood is dry run a paint-brush along the sides of the bars, 
and in less than a day it will generally be fit for glazing. In 
all reglazing this thin coat of paint on the sides and rest of the 
sashbar is of greatimportance, as the putty is thus more firmly 
joined to the wood. ‘his is often neglected. Even in glazing 
new sashes I would rather have the paint under instead of 
over-dried. 

Then as to putty. The best is made of the best linseed oil 
and the best ground whiting, and the longer it is made, and 
turned, and sweated in a heap, the better it will be. For common 
purposes it is best to purchase it by the hundredweight. I 
prefer it stiff instead of soft. When it becomes rather stiff for 
working, it is better to beat it and work it well instead of adding 
more oil to it. When warmed by beating and kneading it 
works well and smoothly with the knife, and there is little or 
no sticking to the fingers, and, what is better, the putty sets 
well and dries more quickly and regularly than if softened with 
more oil. For certain purposes I have had a little white lead 
mixed with the putty ; but though this makes it harder, there 
are two inconveniences attending it—first, it is more apt to 
crack than good wrought putty alone; and then, again, if you 
have to move it afterwards, there is much more trouble in 
hacking it out. A good labourer soon learns to place the putty 
well and leave it smooth with the putty-knife, whilst the base 
must never go beyond the rest for the glass on the sashbar. 

The lasting of the putty greatly depends on giving it and the 
wood one or more coats of painting as soon as the putty is 
sufficiently dry. If there are many sashes to do, by the time 
the last is glazed the first will be ready to paint. This time 
two years ago I had a large job, and, if not done, I should have 
expected the glass to have been everywhere after a windy night. 
I could do no more then give one coat of paint over the putty, 
but for the two years it has seemed as sound as a piece of wood. 
Observing, however, a few small cracks the other day. I have 
just ran a paint-brush over it after washing the sashbars down, 
and that will keep all sound and secure. 

After several years the atmosphere robs the paint of its pre- 
servative virtues, and this is one reason why I advocate one coat 
a-year instead of several coats after the mischief isdone. Then 
as to paint. Nothing is better than white lead and oil, though 
it is next to impossible to get white lead genuine. The whiter 
the paint the more lasting it will be, if the lead is near the 
mark; but the whiter it is the more easily is it sullied, and 
therefore it is often desirable to tone it down a little to a light 
stone colour. For outside work I think it is a good plan t 
use & portion of anticorrosion with the paint. I imagine it 
stands better than paint alone or anticorrosion alone. I should 
not advocate anticorrosion for inside work, or where the paint 
was to be subjected to much washing, as then lead paint is 


smoother, and stands the cloth or the brush better. For 
orchard-house work it would do either inside or outside. The 
very roughness outside makes it more enduring. It iy thus 


less influenced by heat and cold than a smooth surface, just 
like a piece of rough-surfaced ground contrasted with one that 
is smooth and firm. A number of years ago I painted two 
posts with stone-coloured lead-oil paint in the usual way, but 
whilst one was wet I threw over it as much fine light-coloured 
sand as it would take on. In three years the painted post had 
the paint cracking and peeling ; the sanded paint did not exhibit 
a flaw after four years, but looked more like stone than wood 
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Had I much to do with anticorrosion paint, from all I have 
seen and learned I would apply for Carson’s anticorrosion, 
which is to be had of all shades of colour. 

The very best paint I have seen for standing was made of 

zine and oil. I have heard little of it of late. One thing 
against it was, it strained the wrists and arms of the painters in 
wielding the brush, as it worked so stiffly. The anticorrosion 
paint, even if good, is easily put on; but there is a precau- 
tion to be taken when it is used by itself or in conjunction 
with lead paint, and that is not to have too much in the paint- 
pot at a time, and to stir it frequently with a stick. For 
reasons assigned above, for clean dry walls and woodwork out 
of doors I would prefer anticorrosion to lead paint. I will 
add one more caution to the inexperienced as respects garden 
sashes, and that is to use a small brush for the putty part of 
the sashbars, and, if new, to tie it firmly across about 1 inch 
or less from the point, to prevent the paint going on the glass. 
Even with that care it will be well to have a soft rag to wipe off 
any little drop that may get there. Be very careful, especially 
with all lead paints, that none is allowed to get in and remain 
about the finger-nails. 
_ Some of your readers may say, Why all this to-do about putty- 
ing and painting, when, by using metal that cannot rust, and 
grooves or packing for glass, there will be no need for paint or 
putty? Why, indeed, if all who take a pride in their gardens, 
and would rather see their garden frames and sashes neat and 
serviceable, instead of little better than sieves, for keeping out 
water—if all such could at once adopt such new improvements. 
With every wish for improvements, a good many of us must 
make the best of very common, rather unsuitable materials ; 
and if the best is made of them, the results are often anything 
but despicable. Sometime ago a great lover of Auriculas was 
sadly vexed that some of his best plants damped so in winter, 
though he had them near the glass in a nice two-light box, 
in which not a single square was broken, and air was given 
freely back and front. The squares, like a good many old- 
fashioned lights, were rather small, but that was not the cause 
of the mischief. Though the glass stood better than could be 
expected, the putty was nearly gone, and the rest loose at the 
sashbar, and at every drizzling rain or even very heavy dew 
there was drip all along the sashbars over the favourite plants 
beneath, one of those things of which the Auricula is particu- 
larly impatient. I could call to mind many instances where 
Pines have been spoiled and late Grapes damped from the drip 
from wasted putty; and whilst such glazing exists means must 
be taken to stop such dripping and secure the glass. I have 
omitted to say that moveable sashes can be best painted when 
off, two men to a sash, and the sash set up on its side, so that 
one side of the sashbars can all be painted, and then the under 
side of the sash placed at the top side, so as to paint the other 
side of the bars. The work can thus be done much more 
quickly. 

Washing glass, woodwork, and walls is a great job with us in 
the end of October and the beginning of November. A little 
dullness of the glass is often desirable in summer where regular 
shading is not forthcoming. I use little shading but whiting 
put on for temporary purposes, as mere whitened water, or 
mixed with milk and size when I wish it to be more perma- 
nent. This whiting does no harm to paint or putty; but 
some use lime instead, and if that is at all quick it will injure 
both. All these, and all dullness and green spots in glass, it is 
desirable to get rid of before the dark days of winter are on us; 
then the glass cannot be too clean. 

For outside washing I find nothing better that clear soft 
water, heated a little if the weather is cold. The same does 
very well, or weak soap water, for the inside of sashes in places 
where no artificial heat has been used, and where no insects 
have appeared. In the case of sashes over pits, frames, &c., 
or over houses, where we cannot move them, and where the 
least trace of green fly, thrips, or red spider has appeared 
during the summer, I like to syringe the whole well with water 
at about 180°, and if soap is dissolved in it at the rate of not 
more than 1 oz. to three or four gallons all the better. There 
is not a cranny in sashbars, rafters, stages, back walls, &c., 
but forms a good nest for the eggs of insects. Much of security 
from insects in a following year will Gepend on all these little 
crannies and openings receiving a good forcible washing of hot 
water. Water at that heat can he applied with the syringe, with 
the help of a thick cloth over the syringe, so that the left hand 
can hold it. freely. Of course, however near it is, the water 
will be cooler before reaching the crannies and walls. At 
such a temperature deciduous fruit trees that have lost their 
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leaves may be washed or syringed, and thus eggs of insects, ad 
well as the insects themselves, may be destroyed. In lean-to 
houses, brick back walls and plastered walls are great refuges 
for insects and their eggs, and such remain dormant until 
the advancing heat brings them into active vitality. It is 
better than nothing to limewash these walls every season ; but 
it is much better to wash them well with hot water and to 
wash off the old whitewashing before putting on the new. 
The fresher the lime for this purpose the better it will answer. 
The whiteness of a back wall will in most cases be no draw- 
back in winter, as the white surface will reflect the light. 
Where lime alone would be too glaring, it could be toned down 
a good deal with a mixture of sulphur. When the sashes are 
rather steep, so as to eatch the rays of the winter and spring 
sun rather direct, and tender plants are grown near the apex 
of the roof, it may be desirable to tone down the colour there 
considerably more, by adding a portion of lamp black, or even 
fine coot, to the limewash. In either case you will fail to make 
a good uniform wash unless you make the sulphur and the dark 
colour fine, and then with a small quantity of water beat each 
up into a paste before mixing with the limewash; then there 
will be no difficulty. Without such a simple process of wetting 
and making into a paste, you will be able to mix neither well so 
as to get a uniform homogeneous colouring. 

Merely as a matter of precaution and prevention, I adopt the 
above systems of washing in almost every change of crop, in 
wooden frames or brick pits. Lately I planted ont strong 
Cucumber plants in a brick pit, but before doing so, glass, 
woodwork, and walls, were well syringed with hot water before 
fresh limewashing the walls. In this pit a few green fly had 
appeared twice during ithe season, and early in spring some 
Strawberry plants near the apex had a few red spider. A little 
care now will often save much smoking and washing after- 
wards. 

There is another preventive method I sometimes resort 
to, and that is burning sulphur in such pits and frames when 
empty; then it can do no harm, but care must be taken that 
the fumes find their way to no other place where plants of any 
kind are growing. Salphur may also be burnt in houses of 
deciduous fruit trees, such as Vines and Peaches, when the 
wood is ripe and the leaves falling or removed, but with great 
caution, as if the wood is at all green—not thoroughly ripened 
—the sulphur will do great injury. Even these fumes, strong 
as they sre, will not kill everything. I know of a smail house 
thus smoked twice in order to destroy the mealy bug, but on 
taking up some shelves there the insects were quite jolly be- 
tween the shelf and the bearers, though the interstices were 
large enough to let the sulphur vapour in. Exposing houses 
to frost would kill many insects, but I am not sure that the 
eggs would be destroyed, and I have known of some instances 
where mealy bug, notwithstanding its love for a high tem- 
perature, has, defended by its woolly coat, stood 10° below the 
freezing-point seemingly uninjured. © I never knew it withstand 
water near the boiling point when forcibly applied. 

At this dull season of the year much may be done by ensur- 
ing cleanliness, to act as a preventive against insects during 
the coming season, and thus Iabour and expense will alike be 
saved. In houses with earth floors an additional security is 
obtained by scraping away the surface, and sprinkling with hot 
water before surfacing with fresh soil.—R. Fisu. 


BURR KNOT APPLES. 


Your “Constant RespER,”’ page 282, is right when he says 
that the Burr Knot Apple of the north is a good kitchen Apple, 
but wrong when he says that it does not resemble the English 
or any other Paradise stock, and he forgets, or does not know, 
that there is another Burr Knot, a still nearer relation of the 
Paradise, and which roots as freely from truncheons as its 
northern congener, which, I suppose, Dr. Hogg did not think 
worthy of a place in a work upon select sorts, but he has in 
his ‘‘ British Pomology ” described bcth the Burr Knots. 

I have obtained both kinds from suckers taken from stocks 
on which other sorts of Apple were grafted, and also several 
other varieties of so-called Paradise stocks; in fact, there are 
several sorts of Apple that resemble the Burr Knot and 
Oslin in their character, and that form roots from truncheons. 
Yet I may say that the rooting of Apples from cuttings is not 
a profitable way of procuring them. I have put in thousands 
by way of experiment, but have always had poor success with 
them in this way, and as far as I know, nurserymen generally 
prefer layering to trying cuttings. My own favourite Paradise 
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“is, perhaps, the freest-rooting Apple known, and yet it does not 
‘pay to strike it from cuttings in the usual way, especially by 
truncheons. This last may be a good way for an amateur, but 
will not pay a nurseryman.—Joun Scott, Merriott Nurseries. 


OCTOBER CATERPILLARS. 


Nor all of the caterpillars which hybernate in our country 
continue to feed as long as leaves remain on the plants or trees 
to which they are attached. Some withdraw from their food 
quite early—that is to say, during September, be the weather 
what it may, and place themselves in the position which they 
intend to occupy until the face of Nature is again brightened 
with new foliage. Amongst these is the caterpillar of the ele- 
gant Geometer called the Grass Waye (Aspilates strigillaria), 
@ species occurring on heaths in the south of England, and also 
in Ireland. The eggs are deposited by the parent moth, which 
is rather a rapid flyer, on or near the common Ling during Jaly. 
The young caterpillars grow slowly and hybernate before winter 
arrives at the roots of their food-plant, feeding again in April. 
When touched or alarmed, this caterpillar falls from its posi- 
tion, and remains rigid as if dead. It is of a greyish-brown 
colour, varying in shade, with paler longitudinal stripes faintly 
marked. The whole body is covered with minute warts, which 
emit bristles; there are twe humps on the ninth segment, and 
two of less size on the tenth; on the last segment there are 
two points, jast above the anal claspers. The very handsome 
caterpillar of the Grey Mountain Carpet (Larentia csiata) 
might be found young in October by those whoare still making 
holiday in the north of England and in Scotland; and as the 
species is abundant where it occurs, the caterpillar should be 
more frequently found by observers; and the plant on which 
it feeds is not of difficult growth. At this time they are small; 
mor do they move until the spring, resting close to the roots of 
the Whortleberry or Bilberry; in April they reascend the twigs, 
‘but rest in the day with the head downwards. At night they turn 
round and feed, becoming soon mature. The body has a few 
‘small warts on each segment; the head is of an umber-brown, 
the general colour being reddish-brown or olive-green, the skin 
velvety; along the back there is a beautiful series of markings, 
arranged on seven of the segments, these are in the shape of 
tthe letter V, the point being towards the head; on the sides 
‘of this mark are four parallel lines on each segment; a fawn- 
<oloured line runs through them all, the remainder of the V 
mark being filled up with rose colour; the lines are pale; 
there is a fold of the skin above the spiracles which is also 
pale. The legs are semi-transparent and pinkish. The cocoon 
is spun up amongst the twigs, and the moth comes forth at 
midsummer. 

In October we find on the common Clematis (Traveller’s Joy) 
the adult caterpillar of the Small Waved Umber (Phibalapteryx 
vitalbata). This rests, when not feeding, in a stick-like position, 
and might easily be passed by as an inanimate object; but if 
the plant be beaten into a net or umbrella, the caterpillar falls 
with the head bent downwards. The whole body is freckled 
over with warts, not apparently arranged in any method; the 
head is grey, with two small black spots on the mouth, and 
dines of the same colour on the cheeks; a narrow black stripe 
extends from the head to the tail, which is interrupted at each 
segment; the body generally is brown, getting paler towards 
the tail; along each side there is a wrinkled fold of the skin, 
lighter than the ground colour, and partially chequered with 
dark brown spots. This caterpillar becomes a chrysalis ere 
the winter sets in; and the moth, which appears in June, may 
be roused from the hedges by day if these be beaten near the 
food-plant, flying out usually with great rapidity. At night it 
visits the blossoms in search of honey. Abundant in some 
places, and scarce in others, is the moth known as the Clouded 
Magpie (Abraxas ulmata), and the caterpillar is to be found 
fesding until the end of autumn in woods on the yet remaining 
leaves of the Wych Elm. It is exceedingly torpid in its move-. 
ments. Mr. Greene observes about its habits that ‘it does not 
appear to thrive in confinement. It seems to have the power 
of prodicing an almost unlimited quantity of silk. When 
disturbed it drops immediately. Give a tree where it occurs & 
tap with your stick, and down comes a whole shower of larye.”’ 
‘The head and legs of this creature are deep black ; down the 
centre of the back runs a black line, edged on each side by yellow. 
Beyond this is another broader stripe of black, then a white 
line, then another black line, and this again repeated. All 
these are distinctly defined. Just above the spiracles is a yellow 
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stripe, enelosing two black spots on each segment. The claspers 
and under surface of the body are dull yellow. The chrysalis 
is to be found sometimes by digging. Some of the small 
‘looper’? caterpillars, which produce the different species of 
moths commonly called the ‘' Pags,” are yet feeding, and may 
even be found to the end of the month. All these caterpillars 
have a general resemblance to each other in their style of 
marking, though every species has its peculiarities, and the 
genus is also remarkable for the bright hues displayed on the 
chrysalis, especially as viewed by a moderate magnifying glass. 

What is known as the Edinburgh Pag (Eupithecia helvetieata), 
@ species confined to Scotland, and unknownin England or Ire- 
land, is produced from caterpillars which may be found full-fed 
about this time on the common Juniper. These individuals 
are rather short and ‘‘stumpy,” of a grass-green colour, the 
dark line running down the centre of the back, which is tipped 
with purple; below this, on each side, are other lines of a deep 
green, sometimes edged with purple; just above the spiracles 
there is a wavy line of pale yellow; the head, which is slightly 
notched on the crown, is of a very deep purple. The moth is 
on the wing in May, and is very elegantly marked, surpassing 
many of its brethren in its display of colours. The caterpillar 
of the Pimpernel Pag (Eupithecia pimpinellata), dwells on the 
Barnet Saxifrage, making havoc of the flowers and seeds of 
this plant. There are two distinct varieties of this caterpillar, 
which, unlike the last, is long and slender. One form is green, 
with three purple lines, two of which are very faint; along the 
spiracles a yellowish line, the head and claspers being purple. 
Upon the back there area few scattered tubercles. The other 
variety is of a general purple, with two lines almost black pass- 
ing along each side of the body from head to tail. Mr. Crewe 
observes that these caterpillars seek those plants in preference 
which grow by the sides of hedges. He notes also that they 
are 60 infested with parasitic enemies that hardly one in ten 
attains its proper growth and becomes a chrysalis. This is 
placed beneath the surface of the earth. There appear to be 
two broods produced yearly. 

The extraordinary caterpillar of the Lobster Moth (Stauropus 
Fagi), though not of very large proportions, may fairly take 
rank as the most singular in conformation of all British cater- 
pillars known to collectors. The species derives its Latinname 
from the Beech, yet it seems more particularly connected with 
the Oak and Birch. Itis rare, occurring only occasionally in the 
south of England, where sometimes an entomologist, taking a 
survey of the partially bare trees, chances to discover a 
“Lobster,” grotesquely perched on some twig, and isin rapture 
with his prize, which dies, perhaps, on his hands thereafter, 
since caterpillar-breeding knows many mishaps. When repos- 
ing, this caterpillar throws back the kead, and raises the front 
segments ; the hinder part of the body is also raised, and bent 
towards the head. This is as large as the three segments 
behind it; each division of the segments shows very clearly, 
and from the fifth to the tenth there are two humps on each 
segment, decreasing in size towards the anal extremity; on the 
last segment there are two erect rigid horns. The first pair of 
legs are of average size, the second and third pair are of extra- 
ordinary length. The colour of the body isa dull brown; there 
is a very narrow pale stripe down the centre of the back, with a 
stripe on each side of it of a black hue; there are numerous 
points scattered over the surface, giving the caterpillar a 
shagreened appearance. Allied to this species, as also belong- 
ing to the family of the Cuspidates, is the Coxcomb Promi- 
nent (Notodonta camelina) which feeds upon Oak, Birch, Nut, 
and other trees. It usually rests with the anal extremity 
raised from ‘the surface of the twig or leaf, and if alarmed, will 
then throw back the head, and open its jaws, remaining in 
this position for some time. At the tail of this caterpillar 
are two warts or protuberances, with pink tips, and a little 
eluster of bristles proceeding from them, and there are scattered 
black bristles on other parts of the body The ground colour is 
a pale green, almost white on each side of a stripe which 
passes down the back from the third segment to the extremity 
of the body, of a bluich tint, and slender. Near the spiracles 
there is a series of white spots; these are connected by a 
number of very faint lines. The legs and claspers are pinkish. 
The cocoon is spun upon the surface of the earth, composed of 
a little silk, mixed with particles of earth or dried leaves. A 
second brood of the Chinese Character (Cilex spinula), feeds 
upon the Hawthorn in most of our hedges in September and 
October. The caterpillar of the Pale Prominent (Pilodontis 
palpina), which occurs full fed now on Willow, Sallow, and 
Poplar, unlike many of its brethren, has no humps or hairs. 
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The head is small, of a pale green; the body of the same colour, 
slightly rough with wrinkles; six slender stripes of white run 
from head to tail; on each side, above the spiracles, is a very 
distinct yellow stripe edged with black; on the second and 
third segments there is a little patch of lilac close to this stripe. 
The cocoon, from the locality where the caterpillar usually 
feeds, is often placed near the edge of some rivulet or pond, 
and the insect is careful to select a spot as dry as possible, and 
above the water-level, so as to be in less danger of being washed 
away in anyoverflow. Both the chrysalis and the caterpillar of 
the Pebble Hook-tip (P. faleula), may be detected on the Birch 
in October in various parts of England. These are individuals 
of the second brood, producing moths in May. The most re- 
markable circumstance connected with the appearance of this 
caterpillar is the variety of warts which are arranged along the 
back, some being small, others large and nipple-shaped; from 
each of these latter there arises a circle of short brown hairs, 
with a long bristle in the centre. The head is a greyish-green, 
with two bars on the crown. The body generally is pale green, 
with some purplish markings, part of these clustering so as to 
form a tolerably well-defined stripe down the back. 

The caterpillars of certain of our Egger moths, which have 
to pass the winter in that preliminary stage, will occasionally 
feed. through part of October, and may be seen, during high 
winds, crawling with great rapidity across a field or road, 
haying been dislodged from their food-plant. The Oak Egger 
(Lasiocampa Quereus), is produced from a large caterpillar, 
which is about three-parts grown ere the close of autumn, and 
then ceases to feed until spring. The young caterpillar is 
brown, afterwards it becomes of a velvety black, though clothed 
thickly with brown hairs, which are of two lengths. There is 
a white mark, in the form of a crescent, on the side of the third 
and fourth segments; along the centre of the back there is an 
interrupted white line, and a similar oneoneach side. Unless 
much annoyed, the caterpillar of the Oak Egger does not roll 
itself into a ball. On heaths near London, and many other 
places, the caterpillar of the Fox Moth (L. Rubi) is found in 
autumn and spring; it is difficult to keep through the winter, 
unless it be placed on a sod dug from its habitat. This much 
resembles the preceding, but the hairs are more velvety, and 
of a rich brown; the sides appear entirely black. When 
forming its cocoon the hairs are freely stripped off, and mingled 
with silk; this is very loose, being 3 inches or 4 inches in 
length.— (English Mechanic and World of Science.) 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


Tur following subscriptions to Mr. Rivers’s portrait have 
been received. We again repeat that the whole of these sub- 
scriptions are forwarded voluntarily; and we trust that all who 
appreciate Mr. Rivers for the useful work he has done will not 
postpone sending their subscriptions in expectation of a direct 
application being made to them, as no such mode of solicitation 
will be resorted to. 


ese de 
JourNnaL oF HorticuntTuRE, Proprietorsof......5 0 0 
Fitzgerald, Mrs., Shalstone, Buckingham ...... ibaa bien) 
Hole, Rev. S. Reynolds, Caunton Manor........ 5-00 
Hooker, Dr. J. Dalton, C.B., Kew.............. 2 2 0 
Kingsley, Rev. W., South Kilvington .......... Pines) 
Morris, Mr. John, Wethersfield................ iol @ 
Newington, Dr., Ticehurst .................... 303 40 
Paul, Mr. William, Waltham Cross ............ iO) 
Pearson, Mr. John, Chilwell .................. Wb) 
Radclyffe, Rev. W. F., Okeford Fitzpaine ..... 6 OO 
Roden, Dr., Kidderminster.....-.............. Prin DAD) 
Sparkes, George, Esq., Bromley ........-...-. 110 
Speed, Mr. Thos., Chatsworth Gardens ........ ee) 
Taylor, Mr. T. (Webber & Co.), CoventGarden.. 1 1 0 
Wilson, Edward, Esq., Hayes, Bromley ........ Bo O 
Wilson, G. F., Esq., F.R.S., Heatherbank ...... 2 2 0 


Subscriptions addressed to Dr. Hogg, 99, St. George’s Road, 
London, S.W., will be promptly acknowledged. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
GARDENERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
Tne following are the results of the gardeners’ examinations 
on July 12th :— ee 
1. G. Haskins, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick.— 
Third-class certificate with 700 marks in Fruit and Vegetable 
culture, and second-class with 830 marks in Floriculture. 


2. C. Burley, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick.—Third- 
class certificate with 570 marks-in Fruit and Vegetable culture, 
and second-class with 770 marks in Floriculture. 

3. W. Mitchell, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick.—Not 
passed in Fruit and Vegetable culture, and second-class with 
840 marks in Floriculture. 

The examiner in Fruit and Vegetable culture remarks that 
“these were very unsatisfactory papers.” The examiner in 
Floriculture remarks that ‘‘the best answers were those of 
No. 2, but fewer of the questions were replied to.” 


PEARS. 


Permit me to make a few observations upon the three Pears 
described at page 284—viz., the Benue Rovennatse, AvocatT 
AuuarD, and Heniore Dunpas. Of the first, it is said that it 
ripens in October. I have grown it for the last ten years, and 
have always found it ripen in August. 

Of the second I enclose a tracing taken from a fruit which 
ripened here October 4th. The fruit this season is very small ; 
last year it was twice the size, but I did not keep a tracing of 
it. Skin lemon yellow, much spotted and marbled with russet. 
Stalk about 1 inch long, set upright in continuation of the 
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Avocat Allard. 


fruit. Eye deeply sunk in an even basin. Flesh yellowish- 
white and melting. Juice very abundant, rich, spicy, and very 
delicious. I send you this description, as I have never seen 
one of it, excepting some slight remarks of M. Liron d’Airoles, 
in his ‘‘ Liste Synonymique.” 

The third is Heliote Dundas. My note of this handsome 
fruit, made in 1869, says—delicious, rich, and buttery, but not 
over-juicy, ripe October Ist. This is a Belgian variety, said 
to have been raised by Van Mons, and it seems to have im- 
proved in this country, as in Belgium it is said to have break- 
ing flesh, dry, and gritty, slightly sugary, and without flavour, 
with insufficient juice. 1869 and 1870 have been both warm 
seasons, and here it has been good, but in a cold or wet season 
it would be as it is in Belgium. It might be improved by plant- 
ing against a wall. ; h 

T have just been tasting Doyenné du Comice from a Quince, 
and General Todtleben from a Pear stock, both are extra first- 
rate. The Doyenné from a Pear stock is as highly flavoured, 
but not half the size as from a Quince.—J. Scorr, Merrioté 
Nurseries. 


AGARICUS PROCERUS,. 


I was lately at an hotel at Malvern, and finding in the garden 
a remarkably fine specimen of Agaricus procerus, I directed 
the waiter to have it cooked. Ina short time he returned to 
inform me that it was poison; next, a message came from the 
French cook repeating the same tale; and before LTeould get 
it broiled, I had a third remonstrance. The number of my 
room was asked, so that if a body had been found there in the 
morning it would haye been identified. I need not add that 
the fungus was delicious, and that, much to the astonishment 
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of the waiters, I survived the dish. I will not say, as Swift 
would have done— 
“ They’d rather have that I should die, 
Than their predictions prove a lie.” 

But though I recommend my readers to eat Agaricus pro- 
cerus when they are lucky enough to get hold of it, yet I do 
not recommend them to do so at an inn, for, on second thoughts, 
I did wrong in having the fungus cooked there. It might have 
happened that I was taken ill from some cause quite uncon- 
nected with the banquet, but the landlord would certainly have 
been accused by the public of having served up poisonous 
Mushrooms to a guest. Scandalous rumours find ready belief. 

This autumn I have eaten with much pleasure Agaricus 
comatus in its young state, while the gills were still white 
—G. 5. 


FRUIT TREE NAMING. 


In the first notice to correspondents, page 251, the Editors 
prefer a well-grounded complaint. They had received, for the 
purpose of giving names, no less than three baskets of Apples, 
respectively containing twenty-nine, twenty-three, and seven- 
teen sorts. Imagine a person sending twenty-nine Apples at 
one time! Who is to blame for such a proceeding? I most 
unhesitatingly affirm provincial nurserymen and gardeners. 
And why? many of them will be apt to exclaim. The follow- 
ing, I hope, will serve to show. 

First, as to gardeners. When fruit trees are received from a 
uursery the tallies attached to them are of the slimmest descrip- 
tion, being made of a narrow strip of wood tied to a stem or a 
branch by a small piece of string. The wood decays, the string 
rots, the tally disappears; it has dropped to the ground, and 
been either dug into the soil or raked off with the leaves and 
weeds to the rubbish heap: or, if by good fortune it may have 
been refastened, it has only been to escape its ultimate fate by 
@ season, or to hang on the tree till it becomes undecipherable. 
Narserymen’s tallies ought to be regarded as merely temporary, 
to be replaced by a durable article at the earliest convenience. 
An excellent material is zinc, possessing lightness, cheapness, 
and durability. Let the name be written with indelible ink (say 
Yeats’s), by a quill, and the label suspended from the tree by 
copper or lead wire, and it will last for generations. At the 
pruning or fruit-gathering seasons, a glance will show whether 
the wire is cutting the bark or not; then a minute or two, 
owing to the pliability of the wire, will suffice to rectify the 
matter ; or, as recommended by Mr. Rivers, the names, in the 
case of wall trees, could be nailed to the walls, either above or 
beside the trees. I know one garden where this is practised ; 
the names being on a level with the eye, and painted in letters 
sufficiently large that one passing along the walk can read at a 
glance. 

Another method is occasionally adopted by some gardeners, 
but to it there are grave objections. The names of the trees 
are written in a book in the same order as they are planted, 
but the book is looked upon as private property, and the gar- 
dener when leaving the place takes the book with him. How, 
then, is his successor to learn the names of his Apples or 
Pears ? for remember, pomological knowledge is not so very ex- 
tensively disseminated that the general run of gardeners know 
a great variety of fruits. Hither he must be obliged to his 
neighbours and thus betray his ignorance, or not wishing to 
remain in ignorance, and yet willing that his neighbours should 
consider him well posted in fruit lore, he sends a basket of 
sorts to the Editors of the ‘‘ Journal.” 

One advantage of suspending the tallies is, that both head 
and under gardeners soon almost unconsciously acquire a 
knowledge of the sorts grown about the place. When nailing 
and pruning in winter and spring, they cannot but notice the 
differences among the sorts in habit of growth, sturdiness, 
weakness, short-jointedness, or otherwise of branch, &c.; also 
in summer, when weeding and raking the ground beside the 
trees, and pinching the shoots, they will have excellent oppor- 
tunities for comparing the leaves and young shoots, and above 
all, the fruit will be an absorbing source of interest as it gradu- 
ally approaches maturity. Now for acase in point. I called on 
@ gardener of my acquaintance about three weeks ago to see a 
number of pyramidal Apple trees on the Paradise stock—a 
method of growing trees in which so many people are now be- 
coming interested. Before seeing the trees he took me into his 
fruit room to show me their produce, which had been gathered 
a@ few days previously. Two sorts in particular struck my 
fancy, and, on asking the names, judge of my surprise when he 


confessed he did not know them. This was the more repre- 
hensible, as the trees were planted about three years ago, if not 
by his own hands, at least under his immediate superintend- 
ence. Had the names been suspended permanently from the 
trees, would I have gone without the desired information? I 
believe not. I am unable consequently to add trees of the 
same kind to my collection. 

Now I come to the second part of the indictment, involving a 
certain class of nurserymen. Tho practice some of them adopt 
to obtain grafts of fruit trees is far from conducive to correct 
naming. The foreman, or even one of the under hands, as he 
can often be better spared, is dispatched to some gardening 
friend for a quantity of grafts. Whatever name is given is of 
course affixed to the young trees without much inquiry as to its 
correctness, nor is it difficult to understand that, in many in- 
stances, the name is only supposed to be correct, though in 
reality not so. Such trees when sold contribute to extend the 
evil complained of. Very few such nurserymen plant out a-tree 
of each sort specially for fruiting, with an eye to prove the 
correctness of the nomenclature ; and such sorts as do set fruit 
in the nursery quarters have the fruit taken off at an early 
stage, because, as say the nurserymen, ‘‘ we require to grow 
wood, not fruit.” 

I was supplied early last spring with about twenty young 
Apple trees on the Paradise stock by a localnurseryman. Four 
of them fruited, of these one has proved to be wrong. If the 
same proportion of the others turn out incorrectly named, I 
will probably be under the necessity of troubling the Editors of 
the ‘‘ Journal”? to name some day a batch of five Apples. _The 
above does not apply to the greater nurserymen, who, as a class, 
I am proud to say, would rather burn their trees than dispose 
of a single one which they are not certain to be correct to 
name.—A. R. 


DALKEITH PALACE GARDENS. 


Epinsuraa, like London, has its suburban residences, not 
modern ones only, but also those of more ancient date, origin- 
ally built for and occupied by the nobles, whose duty or interest 
called them to the metropolis; and the situations of many such 
residences are so judiciously chosen as to prove that good taste 
was by no means disregarded, but other considerations often 
determined the site. The turbulence of the times rendered it 
necessary to make every home of any pretensions a sort of 
fortress; and then inaccessible rocks, or sites by the coast 
or by the side of some stream that could be turned to good 
account to keep out an enemy, too often tempted the builder 
to disregard the position we now call beautiful, or what those 
of the last century would call useful; nevertheless, in some 
instances good sense did exercise its rights, and spots lovely in 
themselves, and commanding views of others equally so, were 
chosen as the sites of mansions or castles. In these cases the 
occupier at the present peaceful time has the advantage of 
inhabiting an historical place without the inconveniences such 
a residence often entails. 

Dalkeith Palace, the noble seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
occupies a position near enough the northern metropolis to be 
of easy access before the days of McAdam, not to speak of his 
still more rapid-travelling successor George Stephenson, and is 
one of those massive piles of masonry which strike the beholder 
with respect more by their magnitude than by any especial 
merit in the style of architecture, although in this instance the 
latter is: not without its claims to notice. Perhaps, however, 
the most remarkable feature is the fine site which the mansion 
occupies—sufiiciently high to command a good view of the 
country without being so high as to be bleak. Higher ground 
is to be found in the rear, and the luxuriant trees around 
it give sufficient shelter; whilst perhaps the finest of the 
adjuncts is the river Esk, which flows past it, and is almost 
within a stone’s throw of one of its fronts. The river, which I 
believe higher up is applied to some of the purposes of industry 
for which the town of Dalkeith is noted, flows through a park 
of great beauty and variety; and near the mansion its banks, 
especially those on the opposite side of the Palace, are suffi- 
ciently steep and picturesque, but they are richly clothed with 
foliage; and the general character of the district is smiling, 
and exhibits none of those rugged outlines which, however 
beautiful in a bright summer’s day, convey but dreary notions 
of comfort in midwinter. The Esk at this particular place 
passes through a fine undulating country, and in its course 
through the park adds materially to the general effect. A 
bridge over the river at a short distance from the Palace looks 
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remarkably well, and gives access to the grounds on the oppo- 
site side, on which the gardens, the subject of the present 
paper, are placed. A carriage road from the highway and 
town of Dalkeith leadsin another direction, while surrounding 
the noble pile grounds are judiciously laid out in that style of 
natural ease becoming a place where so much of rural comfort 
is united. No cutting up the lawn into petty insignificant 
flower beds, where the occupants could be easily guessed at 
as 80 many dozen, but large open spaces, intersected by corre- 
sponding masses of shrubs and trees, the whole being remark- 
ably well kept. One side of the grounds slopes down to the 
river by a natural and agreeable incline of 50 or 80 feet ; while 
on the opposite side is the carriage entrance and a fine lawn, 
sufficiently extensive to exercise a battalion of infantry, yet it 
is machine-mowed. Some fine trees form the boundary of this 
open lawn, and join with others flanking the river. Turning 
one’s eyes in another direction one sees still nobler trees cloth- 
ing the opposite bank of the river; and as the garden is in 
that direction, I crossed by the bridge and passed along the walk 
which intersects the woody ravine, noticing here and there Oaks 
and Silver Firs towering above shrubs of various kinds, which 
have been planted to assist the undergrowth, while on the rocky 
eminences grow Ferns and other graceful plants. On ascend- 
ing the hill, after a walk of some distance, one finds himself 
in the vicinity of the gardens, whence Mr. William Thomson 
has at various times sent forth such examples of skill; and 
from what I saw, there seems to be no reason to expect that 
such will cease. 


Large, noble, and exceedingly well managed as the garden 
is, there is one thing wanting to give it that imposing appear- 
ance which it ought to have, and that is a suitable approach— 
an approach which would convey to the beholder an adequate 
idea of its vastness. I know it is impossible to have such an 
approach from the nature of the ground, and it is aleo a fault 
to be found in most gardens, There are few places where the 
kitchen garden and forcing department have a sufficient air of 
dignity and compactness, the cause of this too often being that 
the place has been added to from time to time, and an incon- 
gruous whole is the result. Perhaps one of the best examples 
of a contrary description is the garden at Belvoir Castle, Lei- 
cestershire. But it must not for one moment be supposed that 
I say the garden at Dalkeith presents a want of uniformity or 
design : on the contrary, it is in this respect one of the best I 
know, but being placed somewhat high, and there being no 
higher ground commanding it, the various ranges of houses 
and pits, and the brilliant flower borders and other fine adjuncts, 
could not at one view give an idea of the grandeur which it 
actually possesses. I will, therefore, take it in detail, and, 
whilst surprised at its treasures, perhaps one cannot regret 
being unable to see the outline of the whole at once. 

Ihave said the character of the country about Dalkeith is 
somewhat hilly, and the kitchen garden and its appurtenances, 
including, by-the-by, a large space of dressed ground, occupy a 
plot of table-land or terrace, the garden part being level, or 
nearly so. The principal kitchen garden, a parallelogram, is 
) situated about the centre of this plateau, while to the north there 
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Fig. 1. 


1, Lobelia speciosa, with a single plant of Centaurea candidissima in the 
centre. 2, scarlet Geranium. 


is a similar space nearly as Jarge, almost entirely covered with 
glass structures. Another garden, with glass against the south 
wall, was southwards of the main kitchen garden, and to the 
south, again, a Rose arbour divided this plot from a lawn occupied 
by some thriving Conifers. Still farther to the south, ard on 
what may be called the edge of the terrace sloping to the south, 
was an orchard of mixed fruits, while a large plot of kitchen 
garden extended along the west side of the whole, enriched 
with tastefully-arranged flower borders; and on the east, 
which may be called the approach side, a large extent of lawn 
extended over the edge of the hill facing the river, and com- 
municated with circuitous walks leading to the Palace. The 
whole may be summed up as comprising three or four parallel- 
ograms of equal length adjoining each other, with their long 
sides to the south, their surroundings on the west and south 
sides being kitchen garden, reserve ground, and orchard ; while 
on the east side is a large plot of dressed ground, with flower 
borders, &c., the lawn extending a considerable distance down 
the hill until it meets the wood fringingtheriver Esk. Taking, 
therefore, these compartments in rotation, I will begin with the 
northern one, which, as stated above, is mostly covered with 
glass. 

In a garden so renowned for its forcing it may be supposed 


8, Gazania splendens, with an edging of Cerastium on the straight side 
_ next the main walk. 


that an extensive area of glass is devoted to each particular 
purpose, and that nothing in the way of crowding would occur ; 
but I have no doubt that those who have the privilege of seeing 
these houses in winter or early in spring will see every inch 
of them as full as smaller houses usually are. Of course, in the 
fine hot weather of the early part of September only the per- 
manent occupants of these houses werein their places, with the 
exception of things that were being prepared for other pur- 
poses, and these were numerous enough. But it is better to 
describe the outline of the houses first, and then their contents. 
Unfortunately I did not take such careful notes as I ought to 
have done, but I may remark that in general the houses were 
large, or rather long, and being arranged not unlike the streets 
of a town newly Jaid-out, their appearance from the high ground 
to the south-west was imposing, some lean-to vineries occupy- 
ing the north wall, with a central house of another description 
undergoing alteration at the time I was there; while on the 
south side of these was a row of Pine pits, or rather houses, 
for there was a path inside of them. These pits had a short 
north light over the pathway, as will be described hereafter. 
Another row of pits of the ordinary description ran in front of 
them; then again another tier of lean-to houses, lower than 
the back ones, and another row of pits, the whole presenting a 
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mass of glass rarely to be met with. I may add that there 
was ample space for the Vine borders, paths, and other re- 
quirements, and that all was in good order, and well arranged. 

As it is unnecessary to describe the contents of each house 
individually, an outline of some of the most important may 
be given. I will first take a late vinery, 110 feet long by 
11 feet wide, with a high back wall, giving, consequently, a 
steep roof, which Mr. Thomson regards as the best for a late 
house, as insuring greater dryness than roofs of lower pitch. 
A large portion of it was planted with Lady Downe’s Grape in 
most excellent condition, the berries large and well swelled out, 
and the bunches compact. West’s St. Peter’s was also good, 
though not so promising as Lady Downe’s. A large white 
Grape, not much grown in England, also looked well. Its 
name is Calabrian Raisin, and it partakes somewhat of the 
character of the Syrian. There were several examples of it 
at the Edinburgh International Show, and its merits as a late- 
keeping Grape were much spoken of. I didnot recollect seeing 
the Alicante, but undoubtedly it was there. Mr. Thomson had 
also some novelties in this house, of which I trust to hear 
something hereafter. Among them were some seedlings of 
great promise, one especially of that peculiar rich flavour so 
much sought after, and another promised to attain an unusual 
size. Other Grapes of well-known kinds were also grown, and 
all were good. 

In another house of still larger dimensions than the Jast- 
named were very good Muscats, well ripened and finished off, 
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although the Vines had only been planted about twenty months, 
both the house and borders having been renewed. In this 
house most of the varieties of Muscats were to be seen, with 
other novelties, but the sort respecting which most likely 
inquiries will be made is Duchess of Buccleuch, which, as your 
readers are aware, is a white Grape. There has been some 
difference of opinion regarding it, but having seen it at Archer- 
field and Floors Castle, as well as at Dalkeith, I may safely 
say much that has been said against it is wrong. True it is 
not a showy Grape, and I hardly expect it will bea favourite on 
the exhibition-table, but for the dessert, I am told, it stands 
pre-eminent, being regarded superior to the Muscat, and in the 
opinion of some gardeners of high standing, who, like myself, 
tasted them both at the same time, the palm of merit on the 
score of flavour was due to the Duchess, which seemed to 
have more of that rich musky flavour which Chasselas Musqué 
when at its best possesses; at the same time it has all the 
firmness of flesh of the Muscat. The Vine, too, seemed to 
bear well. The bunches were medium-sized, and what I saw 
were compact, showing that few or no berries had been cut-out 
after the usual thinning time. I cannot agree with those who 
find fault with it for cracking, for I did not see any berries dis- 
posed to do so. Some writers, I believe, have found fault with 
it on that account, and attributed the cracking to damp, but 
at Dalkeith a Vine of it in full bearing was pointed ont to me 
growing over an open tank of water, and in as good con- 
dition as any other. It will, however, I trust be accurately 


Fig. 2. 


1, Calceolaria canariensis. 
2, Lobelia speciosa. 


tested another year in many places, and I have no doubt that 
it will have a host of admirers at a private table. 

The central house of this line was undergoing some altera- 
tions at the time of my visit, and I believe it was intended for 
plants, and to present an ornamental front as becomes the 
central structure of a mass of crystal. There were, I believe, 
some other vineries against the back wall, as well as the two 
above described, but my notes are imperfect on this point; 
suffice it to say that the central house was intended to be a 
noble one, and the pits and other houses in front of it were cut 
through, so as to allow a wide pathway to approach this house, 
dividing the four rows of pits and houses in front of it into eight 
shorter ones. The next line to the back one was a span-roofed 
Pine pit or house on one side, and on the other a similar pit 
that might be used as a Pine pit at any time, but was employed 
as a plant house, and a great quantity of Geraniums were being 
prepared for winter flowering. This span-roofed house was 
180 feet long by 13 feet wide. 

Corresponding with the last-named range were the Pine pits 
or houses, 200 feet long by 13 feet wide, divided into three com- 
partments. There was a short north light covering the path- 
way, with two pipes at the back, two in the front of the pit, 
and two underneath it. Tan was also used as a heating 
material. Some most excellent Pines were grown here. Several 
Smooth-leaved Cayennes were pointed out to me that were 


8, Cerastium. 
4, Single row of Geranium Brilliant next the grass edge. 


expected to weigh 8 lbs. each, and some of 9 Ibs. and upwards 
bad been cut. This variety seems to be remarkably well grown 
at Dalkeith, as well as at Archerfield, and appears to be the 
favourite in Scotland, just as the Jamaica is at Manchester, 
and the Queen around London. Certainly I never saw such 
fine fruit of this variety in the south, and my impression was, 
that the Scotch Smooth Cayenne is a superior variety or is 
better managed. There were Queens also; a very good one 
upwards of 5 lbs. in weight had been ent jast prior to my visit, 
and there were others in all stages of growth. Mr. Thomson 
likes them best in pots, but has tried the planting-out principle 
as well. These houses were all filled with fruiting Pines; suc- 
cession ones were grown in some lean-to pits in front of those 
just described, and were all that could be desired. 

In front of the fruiting Pine house, but separated from it 
by a broad path, there is a low lean-to pit, which although 
used as a cold pit at the time of my visit (September), is, 
nevertheless, furnished with hot-water piping for use in winter ; 
and one compartment of about 100 feet long by 6 feet wide 
was filled with bedding Geranium cuttings, not in pots or 
boxes, but planted in the ground, and I understood they 
wintered very well there, heat being used when required, and 
in March they were taken up with balls and potted-off singly. 
The number of cuttings such a pit will hold gives some idea of 
the requirements of the place. At the time of my visit they 
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were fully exposed night and day, and I expect would be so 
until cold nights set in. The pit was a low one, and I believe 
a portion of it was used for wintering Strawberry plants for 
forcing, but a portion of it, 50 feet or more long by 6 feet wide, 
was filled with a fine collection of Alpine plants in pots, which 
I daresay were intended for some other place, but even where 
they were they were very interesting, all being carefully named, 
and many novelties amongst them. I was glad to see Mr. 
Thomson patronising this class of plants, which to my idea are 
quite as interesting as many fashionable stove plants; but, no 
doubt, they will have their day when the rage for colouring 
fades away. 

In front of the pit last described is a set of Peach houses. 
One of these, 200 feet long by 8 feet wide, was more lofty than 
usual, there being a low front light as well as a short top one 
slightly leaning to the south as well as the main rafter, which 
was more upright than in the generality of houses. There were 
trees both against the back wall and also under the glass in 
front. I was told excellent crops had been gathered, and the 
appearance of the trees promised well for another year. There 
was an Apricot house adjoining, with trees trained against the 
back wall and others in front ia pots, so as to give as much 
light as possible to the back, where the bulk of the crop was 
expected. The pits in front were devoted to Melons, Cucum- 
bers, and the like, the whole being heated by hot water; and 
such crops as Capsicums were luxuriating in some of the com- 
partments, but I had not the opportunity to notice all. 

My limits forbid anything but a hasty glance at the kitchen 


garden proper, which is at Dalkeith made more ornamental | 


than at most places of alike kind, but the crops of vegetables 
seemed to be good and abundant, and the Peach trees on the 
walls well covered with fruit. 
garden into compartments, and wide borders of the most popu- 
lar bedding plants margined these walks. 
others outside of the garden proper facing the east wall that 
bounds all the compartments named, form the principal flower 
garden at Dalkeith; and when we are told that 60,000 bed- 
ding plants are turned out every season, it will easily be con- 
ceived that these are very large. 


front of which was a row of a scarlet Geranium of tall growth; 


next a row of Geranium Alma, silver-edged ; then a broad band | 


about 4 feet wide of Lobelia, with single plants of Centaurea 


candidissima at about 10 feet apart in the centre; and in front | 
of this band of Lobelia was a Cerastium edging adjoining the | 


permanent Box edging of a principal walk. This border, 
400 feet long, looked remarkably well. Another border of the 
sams length on the other side was somewhat differently planted, 
a band of Gazania being substituted for the Lobelia, with dots 
of Centaurea 10 feet apart. This border was 12 feet wide, and 
one of its lines consisted of Calceolaria Aurantia, which was 
said to be the best used at Dalkeith. 

Some of these borders were divided by Box edgings and 
narrow grayelled walks into pleasing running patterns, of two 
of which I give designs. One of these isin front of a Peach 
house, but an ample space from it is allowed for the roots of 
the trees to have full scope. The portion required for the orna- 
mental border was 14 feet wide and upwards of 400 feet long, 
and it was edged with Box, and planted as in fig. 1. 

On the opposite side to this running pattern was a ribbon 
pattern, planted somewhat in the same style as others pre- 
viously given—viz., the edging next the main walk (inside the 
Box) Cerastium, then a band 4 feet wide of Purple King with 
patches of yellow Calceolaria at every 10 feet, then a white- 
variegated Geranium in double row, and finally a tall scarlet 
Geranium at the back. This looked very well. 

Another border of a running pattern in Box (fig. 2), formed 
an edging to the broad walk that ran along the side of the 
high wall separating the kitchen garden and forcing depart- 
ment from the lawn or dressed ground that descended to the 
river, or rather to the wood that fringed the river. This 
border—450 feet long—was in what I have been accustomed to 
call the Florentine chain, but Iam not sure if that be the proper 
term ; fig. 2 will, however, explain it. 

The above adjoin a large piece of closely-shaven turf but 
little broken by shrubs, and sloping to the eastward. On the 
other side of the walk is the wall alluded to, covered with 
climbing Roses and other ornamental plants, with a ribbon 
border in front of it planted thus, beginning at the walk:— 
1, Verbena Miss Hamilton, scarlet; 2, Band of Alyssum varie- 


Broad walks divided the kitchen | 


These borders, and | 


A border in front of one of | 
the hothouses—not a vinery or Peach house, for such borders | 
are held sacred, but an ordinary forcing house—had a suitable 

path in front of it, and then a neatly trimmed Box hedge, in | 


gatum 3 feet wide, dotted with a scarlet Geranium at every 
10 feet; 3, Verbena Purple King; 4, Calceolaria, yellow; 
5, Geranium, scarlet, tall variety. 

Amongst other features of this fine place was an arched Rose 
arcade, berdering the space set apart for a pinetum. This 
arcade, like most of the borders described, was 450 feet long. 
An arched wire frame of suitable height and width was well 
covered with climbing Roses, and at the proper season no 
doubt looked well. Beyond that, Wellingtonias, Retinosporas, 
Thujas, and other Pinuses were well represented. Other 
borders were worthy of notice, but sufficient is given to show the 
extensive scale on which this work is carried on at Dalkeith, 
the whole being so well done that the most fastidious would 
have a difficulty in suggesting an improvement; while the 
urbanity and kindness on the part of Mr. Thomson in showing 
the writer and his friend everything connected with this fine 
place, at a time, too, when so many other pressing matters 
might have called him away, ought not to be passed over with- 
out a due acknowledgement. Dalkeith and its gardens will 
always be thought of as one of the sights which come far and 
few between, but the fame of the place is already sufficiently 
known to require no further comment, as its reputation may be 
said to be Haropean, if not more than that.—A CoRRESPONDENT. 

[This communication ought to have appeared long ago, and 
possibly some alterations may have taken place in this im- 
portant garden, but we believe the main features are the same. 
—EDbs. | 


THE VEITCH MEMORIAL. 


A GENERAL meeting of the subscribers to Mr. Veitch’s memo- 
rial was held at South Kensington on the 21st inst., James 
Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

From the report, which was read by Mr. Moore, it appeared 
that the total sum raised is £1012 12s. 9d., from which, after 
deducting the necessary expenses, there remains the respectable 
amount of £890 18s. 4d., which will be invested in the names 
of trustees, and the annual interest arising therefrom will be 
devoted to the awarding of prizes for the advancement of hor- 
ticulture in the three kingdoms. 

An admirable full-length portrait of Mr. Veitch was presented 
to the trustees by Robert Crawshay, Esq., of Cyfarthfa Castle, 
and is at present suspend3d in the Council-room of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

It was moved by Mr. John Fraser, seconded by Mr. D. 
Wooster, and agreed to nemine dissentiente—‘‘ That the report 
of the Central Committee be adopted, and that the said Com- 
mittee be hereby empowered to carry out the recommendations 
of the said report.” 

It was further proposed by Dr. Hogg, and seconded by Mr. 
J. Gibson, and also adopted unanimously—‘ That the thanks 
of this meeting be conveyed to Robert Crawshay, Esq., for his 
gift of a portrait of the late Mr. James Veitch, in furtherance 
of the Veitch memorial.” 

On the motion of G. F. Wilson, Esq., seconded by Mr. Lamb, 
it was agreed that a cordial vote of thanks be given to the 
Chairman for his kindness in presiding on the occasion. 

The trustees appointed are Mr. G. F. Wilson and Mr. Thomas 
Moore, the Treasurer and Secretary to the fund, Mr. Harry J. 
Veitch, Dr. Robert Hogg, and Mr. Zadok Stevens, representing 
England; Mr. William Thomson, representing Scotland; and 
Dr. David Moore, representing Ireland. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ir is time to think of forcing a little Asparagus for early use. 
The principles applied to the forcing of Sea-kale are in the 
main applicable to this delicious vegetable, except that As- 
paragus requires an abundance of air when growing through 
the soil. Prepare a plot of ground, by thorough digging and 
manuring, for a few Mazagan Beans. Let the Beet and Carrots 
be taken up and stored away directly. It is a good plan to 
completely cat off the heads of the Carrots below the neck, thus 
checking their tendency to grow. A few Parsnips for present 
use may be taken up; they will, however, keep well in the 
ground, and thus circumstanced they may have a coat of 
manure spread over them for the next crop, and be trenched 
out as wanted. For the earliest Peas prepare a piece of ground 
as recommended for Beans. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
Planting, pruning, training, trenching, &c., are matters that 
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belong peculiarly to this dormant period, and having before 
disposed of planting and trenching by directing attention to 
their importance, I will now offer a few remarks on pruning. 
The habits of fruit trees vary, more especially as to the manner 
of forming and exhibiting their buds. There is no difliculty 
in distinguishing the fruit-bearing portions of the Apple, or of 
bush fruits in general, whilst the Apricot and the Filbert are at 
this period somewhat obscure in regard to this point. Hven 
in the Pear, more especially some of the kinds, such as the 
Passe Colmar, the Seckle, the Marie Louise, and some others, 
it is difficult to prune with safety in the early part of winter. 
For these reasons prune bush fruit the moment you can find 
time. Follow closely with Cherries, Plums, and Apples, and 
towards Christmas lay aside the knife until early in February, 
when the Filberts will be blooming; then after a slight thin- 
ning of the crowded and inside spray, male catkins may be 
brought, if requisite, and suspended amongst the bushes. The 
Apricots will, by this time, give unequivocal signs by which 
to know the true blossom-buds, and may immediately receive 
their pruning. The Peach and Nectarine will succeed the 
Apricot, and may be followed by the Pear, and lastly by the 
Fig. In pruning bush fruit, thin liberally. Let no two branches 
of the Black Currant and the Gooseberry touch when finally 
thinned; these seldom require shortening; an equal and 
judicious thinning is, therefore, everything here. In pruning 
Apples, the thinning of the branches or old wood should be 
the first step; this, however, requires caution. Mr. Knight, 
of Downton, was much opposed to cutting out large limbs, 
unless an urgent necessity existed. His authority is too weighty 
to be passed over easily, more especially as he lived most of his 
time in a cider district. In thinning the young wood of espalier 
trees, remember that the first point is to secure a continuance 
of leading shoots to form a compact tree, and the second, to 
secure a free admission of light to all parts of the tree. The 
same remarks will apply to the pruning of all the rough 
espaliers or dwarf standards of any kind in the kitchen garden. 
Raspberries may now be planted and pruned. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Plant all autumn bulbs without delay. Let ail biennials be 
planted out soon. Such plants as the Sweet William, Wall- 
flower, Canterbury Bell, &c., are of great use in flower borders, 
and may be planted three or four ina mass. Dahlias should 
be marked forthwith. Pinks may be planted out, and Car- 
nation layers or pipings may still be potted to place in frames. 
Ornamental climbers on trellises, &c., in blossom should have 
a protection on nights of a frosty character. Much valuable 
late blossom may sometimes be insured by such simple means, 
as it not unfrequently happens that after one or two severe 
nights the weather becomes mild for weeks. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The period has now arrived in which the increasing scarcity 
of flowers in the decaying parterre should be compensated for 
by those conservatory flowers peculiar to winter, and by re- 
tarded summer flowers, These together, under good manage- 
ment, will lead us imperceptibly up to the products of the 
forcing pit, which form a distinct section, and, of course, re- 
quire a separate course of treatment. The Camellias will 
form most prominent objects in the conservatory for the next 
six months, and those which have been managed for forcing, as 
it is commonly called, according to previous directions, will bein 
full gaiety from this period till Christmas. Such plants should 
now have weak and clear liquid manure, and a temperature of 
from 50° to 55°, descending at night to 45° in dark weather. A 
very considerable amount of atmospheric moisture should be 
afforded them; drip, however, must by all means be avoided, 
and the syringe is not to be used. The Chrysanthemums may 
be treated with manure water constantly, and all suckers and 
waste shoots trimmed away. THarly Cinerarias should now be 
coming into blossom, and, above all, the tribes for winter flower- 
ing; these require all the light which the season affords. They 
should be kept close to the front glass until in blossom, be fre- 
quently syringed in a light way, and if the shelf is warmed by 
means of a flue or pipe beneath, so much the better. The 
Chinese Primrose will do in a more shady situation; strong 
plants sown last March will bloom freely now under ordinary 
circumstances; they donot endure dry heat. The Hybrid Roses, 
as before observed, will enjoy a similar treatment to the Chry- 
santhemums, whilst the Tea Roses will class better with plants 
of intermediate character, requiring a little more warmth with a 
permanency of atmospheric moisture. Such are the Euphorbia 
Jacquinizflora, Gesnera zebrina, Achimenes picta, Gesnera ob- 


| were singled out to be nipped close to the ground. 


longata, Linum trigynum, Plumbago rosea, Begonias, &c., all 
of which should have a temperature of 60° by day, rising to 80° 
by sunshine, and sinking to 50° at night. The above are all 
most useful and interesting flowers for the dead of winter ; 80 
are some of Mr. Fortune’s Chinese plants, such as Abelia 
rupestris, Azalea squamata, Jasminum nudiflorum, and 
Weigela rosea; the last, a most admirable forcing shrub, can 
be brought into flower when very small for drawing-room pur- 
poses. Where everything is grown in one honse it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be a proper relation be- 
tween the amount of heat and light. In such a house the pro- 
prietor naturally desires to have flowers late as well as early, 
as far as such can be carried out. To effect this fires must 
be in use occasionally, even at this period, and those who are 
thus circumstanced, I would advise to beware of night heat; 
55° will be sufficient in such a structure for the present. Let 
the thermometer rise to 70° or more during sunshine, observing 
if suchis fitful to drop it to 60° in the day, if dull weather takes 
place. 
PITS AND FRAMES. 

See that the Mignonette has a very light situation, and is 
plunged close to the glass at the back of the frame free from 
drip. Store Verbenas growing rapidly should have their tops 
pinched, also Petunias, and other ordinary mags flowers. Give 
all the air possible.—W. Keanr. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Tur heavy rains have made us independent of the water-cart 
for a time, and we are reaping the benefits of increased spouting. 
The rain has interfered with cleaning and repairing sashes for 
the winter, but many of the sashes being dry in sheds, work 
could be done there when it could not be carried on out of 
doors. For brick pits sound wall-plates are of great import- 
ance, as we have often found to our cost that rats which could 
enter in no other way soon made a hole through the wall-plate 
when it was decaying. Many a score of young plants have we 
lad eaten-over in winter from this cause alone. Last year, 
from this cause, our young Calceolarias suffered from rats and 
mice, and singularly enough, though Aurea floribunda was 
pricked out as cuttings in several places a good way apart, they 
We have 
strong wall-plates put on, ready for shortly commencing with 


| Calceolaria cuttings, as the later they are put in the better, 


generally, do they thrive with us, if we can get them in before 


| frost to any extent attacks them. With us little as yet has 


suffered except the Coleus, though everything looks washed in 
the flower beds now, and even the Calceolarias, which have 
stood well all the season, have now few fresh flowers left. 

Our routine has been so much the same as in previous weeks, 
that we will say 2 few words on some matters that have taken 
up a considerable portion of our time. 

Insect Enemies.—Much may be done now in the way of pre- 
vention, as has been elsewhere alluded to, and what is done 
now will save labour and expense in the following spring and 
summer. We have much need to depend on cleanliness and 
modes of prevention, as there are many subjects that we could 
not syringe overhead with our water in summer, or at any 
time when fruit was approaching maturity. We have rarely 
been able to syringe Vines after they were in full leaf. Cucum- 
bers and the like we syringe, because the older leaves are 
gradually removed as younger growth takes their place. Hyen 
our soft water in tanks is apt to leave a sediment on leaves 
syringed. With preventive measures we have generally escaped 
without being much troubled with insects, so that we have not 
been able to try to a great extent the many remedies that were 
to kill all such vermin as if by a miracle, and not hurt the 
most tender plant. We believe that Gishurst, the various 
powders, insecticides, Messrs. Veitch’s mixture for bugs, &c., 
and the different combinations of tobacco paper and tissue, are 
all good, and so far effectual, if the vendors would not speak so 
enthusiastically about them, and if people were not thus led to 
believe that each and all were to effect such wonders as to 
stand in the place of timely application and unremitting at- 
tention. As often stated, when plants are covered with insects, 
remedies are of little use, as what would kill the insects full- 
grown, wiil not kill the young ones, and what would kill all that 
are alive will not touch those not hatched but ready to be so. 
Failures often arise, too, from not attending to the directions 
given. Too strong a dose will be too much for plants as well 
as insects. It is better to repeat the dose than to have it over- 
strong. 
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For red spider we have found nothing more disliked than a 
moist atmosphere with the smell of sulphur fumes in it. For 
green fly, where washing overhead cannot be given, we have 
found nothing better than tobacco-smoking, and the best to- 
bacco ig the best material, if motives of economy do not render 
it advisable to use tobacco paper instead. We find Griffiths’s 
tobacco paper very safe, and we considered it best until we 
used that sent out by Mr. Appleby along with his famigator, 
which may be described as a three-footed kettle with holes in 
the bottom and holes in its lid. We have never found such 
effects on green fly produced by such a small quantity of ma- 
terial. The direction must be attended to—not to stop in the 
place after the tobacco is fairly lighted, and it burns so slowly 
and surely that there is no necessity for doing so. For general 
purposes, for keeping insects away and disposing of them when 
they come, and when we can use liquid, our mainstay is weak 
soft-soap water. 

Of all intruders we think the mealy bug about the worst to 
get rid of, for it lodges in 80 many nooks and crannies. Until 
lately we have had no trouble with this pest for a great many 
years. We believe it came to us about the time the new varie- 
ties of Coleus were first brought out, and we fear we shall have 
some trouble with it before we free ourselves of it. We have 


some Figs that were first turned out of pots into a low pit as | 


bush plants, and that have borne very well for many years. 
Partly from carelessness, these plants had little done to them 
in the way of cleaning for two or three years, as they did not 
seem to require it. This summer the stems are infested with 
scale, and what is inconceivably worse, through some fine 
Coleuses standing at one end, they are also attacked with the 
bug. The withering leaves were taken off and burned; the 
plants have been syringed several times with soft-soap water at 
about 170°, as we were afraid to use it warmer in case we should 
hurt the young Figs showing like small pinheads. The stems 
and shoots were washed with cloths andabrush. Every move- 
able board was removei and washed, and all the walls, wood- 
work, &c., thoroughly syringed with the hot soap water, and 
then well scrubbed down before being fresh limewashed. The 
surface soil of the bed after all this washing was carefally 
scraped off to the depth at least of 2 inches. If we could spare 
the house as long we would wait for frost to nip the trees a 
little before we painted them over with some suitable mixture. 
The main shoots and stems had been painted with lime and 
Gishurst three yearsago, and wherever that remained there was 
no scale. After the washing, when we syringed again with the 
hot water, we could see it brought out some small bugs from 
their holes and crannies. We hope we shall thus get rid of 
the enemy, using a sharp look-out, as of all insects it is the 
most obnoxious to us, though we have had little to do with it 
since our young days. 

Of this we are sure, that however and with whatever mixture, 
dangerous or otherwise, plants may be cleaned, if the cleaning is 
confined to them this insect will never be eradicated from a 
house where it has once gained an entrance. It will find a 
home in every hole and cranny of sashes, stages, shelves, and 
walls, and unless dislodged or shut up, there it will remain 
until it makes a feeding ground of the plants. The thorough 
‘cleansing of houses as well as plants is all the more important, 

- as this insect is so easily carried from house to house. We be- 
lieve that very often, quite inadvertently, workmen take the 
insect on their clothes from house to house. Notwithstanding 
all this care, for which the wet days gave a good opportunity, 
we shall keep an extra look-out on these Fig trees next season. 
For the scale, we feel confident that will be destroyed. We do 
not feel quite so certain about the mealy bug, as a few might 
scape the washing and the smearing of the shoots. But for 
the scale appearing, we had made up our mind to dispense with 
the unnatural system of smearing the stems, and be satisfied in 
the case of deciduous plants with giving a good washing. The 
smearing can only be useful as a means of shutting up all 
small insects, and keeping smaller eggs from the air, so that if 
hatched the young have no chance to breathe. For this pur- 
pose, as the simplest means, perhaps nothing is more effectual 
than clay paint with or without a little soft soap in it. 

Numerous remedies have been proposed for American blight 
on Apple trees, an insect which in its woolly clothing much 
resembles the mealy bug. Among them are washes, turpentine, 
oil, tar, &c., more or less prejudicial to the trees, as well as to 
the insects, but we have never seen anything more effectual 
than a good washing with warm water when the leaves fall, 
followed by covering ull over with clay paint, or a mixture of 
elay and lime, and eyen limewashing itself. Towards spring, 
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if there was a crack or two, or the insects appeared at any crack 
or hole, there was needed but afresh daubding. Once we had 
some standards 20 feet in height very much infested with the 
insect. These, after the fall of the leaf, were syringed with the 
nozzle end of the syringe, using rather thick limewash, and 
had the dose repeated at midwinter, and once again as the 
buds were swelling in spring, and no more American blight 
appeared. With low pyramids or bush standards the brush 
might have been used, but even in their case the wash ap- 
plied with the syringe, so as trickle into every cranny, is gene- 
rally effective. Some time ago we had the American blight on 
some bush Apple trees, but after using limewash with some 


| soot and clay in it in spring, to deter the birds from picking 


the fruit buds, tha insect disappeared. At other times, when 
the insect appeared jast here and there, we have known it de- 
stroyed by daubing up the places with thickish clay paint, and 
if this cracked, so as to let some air in, the operation was re- 
peated. On the whole, then, for encasing eggs and small 
insects, we question if there is anything much better and 
simpler than clay; anything nasty, but harmless to vegetation, 
might make it a little more effectual. 

In the case of scale on growing plants, we consider all mix- 
tures in which turpentine or strong acids form a part to be 
dangerous to plants as well as insects. Strongish soap water, 
glue water, &c., are useful, to be followed with hard syringings 
with heated water, say 120°, in twenty-four hours or so; but 
when the foliage was very fine, as in the case of some Acacias 
that are rather subject to the scale, we have found dipping the 
plants overhead in a thin clay paint as good as anything we ever 
tried, syringing when the plants were too large to be dipped. 
The efficacy depended on every part of the plant being covered, 
and then laying it carefully downin a dry shady place. In 
from twenty-four to thirty hours the smearing would be dry 
enough to shake off or rub off between the hands, and in geneval 
the scale would go with it, and some good syringings would 
make the leaves all clean. By such means the bug and scale 
may be got rid of if confined to the tops of plants, but it will 
be more difficult to clean them when the insects go down to the 
roots. In such a case, as they will be sure to rise at their 
leisure, the whole of the earth would require to be washed 
away, and the roots well washed before the plants were repotted. 
As a sort of test or trap, if you wish to know if a thrips is ina 
house, put a few Kidney Bean plants in it—the thrips will be 
sure to find out the plants; and again, a healthy Coleus plant 
in a stove or warm greenhouse will soon tell you if you have 
a mealy bug at band, for of that plant they are very fond. 

Planting and Transplanting.—These matters will most likely 
occupy & considerable portion of our time. The last two seasons 
have been unfavourable for all planting on a large scale, 
whether for ornament, for profit, for cover, or for all combined. 
The ground was so dry twelve months ago that planting in the 
autumn was in many places quite impossible, and spring plant- 
ing was followed by the driest summer, on the whole, we ever 
experienced. Now, the rains, though they have not gone down 
much, will render planting more practicable. Taking circum- 
stances as they are, a few hints may be useful, and the old 
rule still holds good for all exposed place, “‘ plant thickly and 
thin quickly.” The first part of the rule is based on the fact 
that purchased plants generally stand thickly in the nursery, 
and setting them out thinly exposes them to a greater danger 
of having their vital juices sucked out of them by the keen 
frosty winds of spring. Whilst they stood close together in the 
nursery rows, the one protected the other. On this account 
where much planting is to be done in exposed places, the time 
and labour would be anything but lost, if the young trees were 
set out thinly in nursery rows for a year or two on the estate 
before being moved to the plantation. The thinning quickly 
is just as important where a healthy plantation is desirable, 
and the thinning should commence as goon as the branches of 
the young trees approach each other. If the thinnings at first 
are not large enough to be usefal, the trees might be pruned-up 
considerably for a year or two before cutting out, so that the 
others might have room. For anything in the way of cover 
the permanent trees should feather to the ground. When 
trees are left thickly, all the lower branches must die from 
want of air. Frequently a whole plantation becomes unhealthy 
and covered with insects from mere exhaustion from want of 
thinning. The soil that would have supported one hundred trees 
in luxuriance, will hardly keep three or four hundred alive. 
The same rule holds true as to ornamental plants. To make 
them grow quickly they must be nursed, but the nurses 


s must be removed as the principal plants need the rocm. To 
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have the plants on the estate is in all cases a great advantage— 
the roots may be mudded as taken up, and not too many taken 
up at a time. Many forest trees and ornamental shrubs are 
greatly injured when brought from great distances, for they are 
so dried and heated in the journey. For raising trees and 
shrubs, on the mere principle of the division of labour, the 
nurseryman will ever beat the gentleman and his gardener, or 
even forester; but a great gain would often be obtained by 
having the plants on the place a year or two before final 
transplanting. The extra time, room, and labour will be any- 
thing but lost—quite the reverse. 

One more hint for the present. Much would be gained if it 
were well understood that cheap plants and cheap planting are 
anything but synonymous with profitable planting. Owing to 
the rage for mere cheapness and the severe competition, nurse- 
rymen strive to meet it, and advertise plants of certain heights 
at very low prices. They can only sell at these prices by having 
the plants standing thickly, almost touching each other’s stems 
in the row, and thus occupying but little ground. Such pro- 
tected plants turned out on an exposed hillside, say 4 or 5 feet 
apart, can hardly stand the severe exposure; the bark, &c., 
being so tender and fine. Hence the reason, as above stated, 
for wider planting and home nursing for a year or two. The 
nurseryman cannot give you the advantage of transplanting 
and re-transplanting without a corresponding charge, but that 
extra charge would in most cases be anything but an extra 
expense. We are sure that the present system of drawing 
plants up thickly and selling cheaply will be, as a rule, to the 
advantage ultimately of neither seller nor buyer. In advertiae- 
ments we should like to see a fresh feature—not merely the 
height and price of the plants, but the times transplanted and 
the distance they stand from each other. The distance must 
be paid for, but those who buy and plant at once would find 
out that in the end it was cheapest to buy proper plants. A few 
years ago we planted some beautiful Larch 30 inches in height, 


with robust stems feathered to the ground, nice little pyramids, | 


and we believe not one failed. They stood in rows 3 feet apart 
and 2 feet from each other in the rows. We paid a little more 
for them than for trees of a similar height that stood thickly 
in the nursery rows ; but for security against failures, thinner 
planting at first, and rapid growth afterwards, they were well 
worth three times the money given for the others. There 
would be fewer yearly makings-up of plantations and shrub- 


beries if, either at home or at the nursery, there were more | 


preparation and room given to the plants before final trans- 
planting. Let those interested look to it; they will then see 
it is no loss to pay the grower for transplanting and additional 
room.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, dc. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.’ By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until nex 

week. 

Too Many QueErtes (An Old Subscriber).—There is no book containing 
pictures of every known plant. Heat your small greenhouse by a gas 
‘Stove. We name Ferns from specimens. You could safely sow the seeds 
as you mention. Other queries in “ Our Letter Box.” 

PEBBLES ON SHELVES AT Kew (A Constant Reader).—The pots rest on 
fragments of Derbyshire spar spread on the shelves. 

Peach Trees (J. 4., Dublin).—Peach trees without glands are more 
subject to mildew than those with them. Have Rivers’s Early York and 
Dr. Hogg in your greenhouse. 

Late Pears For SourH-East Wat (G. G.).—Bergamotte Esperen, 
Beurré de Rance, Colmar, Glou Morceau, and Ne Plus Meuris. 


Pears FoR West Watt (B. S.).—To ripen from October to January 
inclusive, we advise |for quality and productiyeness, Marie Louise. 


Beurré Diel, Hacon’s Incomparable, and Glou Morgeau. Gansel’s Berga- 
mot and Brown Beurré are also excellent. You do not say where you 
live, therefore we can form no idea as to whether Shipley’s Apricot 
would succeed or not on 2 west wall, but unless you are south of London 
it would not. A Green Gage Plum would do very well, and so would 
Kirke’s, Victoria, Jefferson, and Coe’s Golder Drop Plums. 

Fruit Trees For East AND Wast Watts (4 Cottage Gardener)—On 
your 37 yards of wall with an east and west aspect, you will have room for 
six trees on each side. The west devote to Pears—viz., Flemish Beauty, 
Marie Louise, Beurré Diel, Passe Colmar, Van Mons Leon le Clerc, Glou 
Morgeau; and between these we should have vertical double cordons, and 
also at the ends, or seven trees—viz., Beurré d’Amanlis, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Beurré Giffard, Beurré Superfin, Josephine de Malines, Ne Plus 
Meuris, and Bergamotte Esperen. The east wall will suit Plums and 
Cherries. We should have at least one Cherry; Empress Eugénie, an 
early form of May Duke, being excellent. Plums: Green Gage, Jeffer- 
son, Kirke’s, Victoria, and Coe’s Golden Drop. Between these you can 
have double vertical cordon Apples—viz., Kerry Pippin, Cellini, Adams’ 
Pearmain, Cockle Pippin, Golden Pippin, Sykehouse Russet, and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. For the north wall nothing does so well as the Morello 
Cherry. One would be enough. There is no chance of a Black Ham- 
burgh or Royal Muscadine Vine succeeding on either an east or west wall. 


KEEPING Watnots (G.).—You will see what we said last week. If 
stored in the green shell this decays and imparts a bad flavour to the 

ernel, 

WHITE Grapz (Southamptoniensis)—We cannot name a Grape from 
one or two berries. It may be Syrian, White Tokay, White Lisbon, or 
even White Muscat. From a portion of a bunch with leaves we might be 
certain of the name. 

VINERY AND ConsERvATORY (R. I.).—We think you are distressing 
yourself unnecessarily about the heating of your houses. We have no 
doubt the boiler you have will heat the three houses. Of course there is 
a greater risk in heating three houses than in heating one by a boiler, as 
in the one house, if the boiler gave way, one house only would be in 
danger. To make yourself thoroughly secure it would be best to have 
two boilers, both connected with the main flow and return, and both shut 
off by valves if desirable. If anything happened with one boiler you 
could disconnect it and work the other. The boiler you have, however, 
may do its work well for many years without a flaw. As far as we know, 
the mode of heating is good. The boiler is placed, say, near the west end of 
the vinery, and pipes go across the back or north end of the conservatory 
until they reach the next vinery. The pipes from the boiler across the 
end of the conservatory act as flow and return, and from thence, we pre- 
sume, by valves or otherwise, the other houses can be hested separately 
or all together. The four pipes round the vineries will be ample; but as 
We presume the conservatory is a span 20 feet wide, two pipes at each 
side, and at the south end, minus the doorway, would do to keep out 
frost ; but to maintain a stove or tropical heat in winter, you would need 
nearly double the piping if the house is at alllofty. The arrangement of 
the conservatory must be a matter of taste. If rather low, have a border 
for plants and climbers all round, a walk all round, and a bed in tha 
middle ; if lofty enough, then borders, but a narrow stage all round, and 
a stage of flat sparred table, or a stone or slate platform, in the centre. 
The $2-oz. glass will be warmer in winter than thin glass. Roses in pots 
for house culture should be managed according as you force them much 
ornot. The less they are forced—that is, brought on very gradually, the 
better will the blooms be. The pots should be well filled with roots before 
being get in the house. If out of doors now, protect the puts from frost. 


DeEssErT AND PRESERVING GOOSEBERRIES (J. C.).—For dessert—Early 
Green Hairy, Pitmaston Green Gage, Red Champagne, Yellow Cham- 
pagne, Warrington, and Whitesmith. These have all small highly-fla- 
voured berries. If you wish for larger, then of the large or Lancashire 
prize sorts—Red : London, Dan’s Mistake, and Conquering Hero. Yellow : 
Catherina, Leveller, and Drill. Green: Thumper, Stockwell. and Tele- 
graph. White: Antagonist, Freedom, and Hero of the Nile. For general 
purposes Crown Bob, Ironmonger, Keens’ Seedling, Roaring Lion, and 
Warrington, with Rurabullion for bottling. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS BULBIFERUS TREATMENT (Idem).—It is hardy, suc- 
ceeding in a sheltered border well drained, and does wellin sandy soil 
with a portion of sandy peat. The ground about the plant should be 
mulched with partially decayed leaves that may remain on until spring, 
and then be pointed-in. It is also known as Arum bulbiferum. The 
broad-leaved plant is Escallonia rubra, and the narrow-leayed Daphne 


Cneorum. 

SaLTInG ASPARAGUS BEDs (Idem).—We do not recommend the salt to 
be applied at the time that the haulm is cut off and the beds manured for 
the winter; but in spring, when you dress the beds, give a dressing of salt, 
and another in May, 

Late Peas (Colonel G.).—The best late Peas we have partaken of 
this autumn were from the garden of B. Drew, Esa., Streatham. They 
were British Queen, and the gardener, Mr. Baldwin, said that they were 
Sown very deep on the 29th of May, were watered ahout a week after 
twice, but no mulching was put over the roots. They will continue 
bearing until the end of this month. 

Pruninc PeacH TrexEs (JW.).—You may cut out the old wood now, and 
during the next month you may perform whatever pruning is required ; 
but as you practise summer-pruning, but little will be needed by the 
present year’s wood and that for next year’s fruiting. 

GaTHERING Meprars (C. N. B.).—Now is a good time to gather them. 
The proper time is when they come away freely from the tree, which is 
usually when the leaves have begun to fall. They should be gathered on 
a fine day. 

RHUBARB GRowN FOR Market (H. K.).—We believe the market gar- 
deners near London make fresh plantations annually—taking up the 
old roots for forcing. This is what Mr. Cuthill says in his little book on 
“ Market Gardening.” ‘ Rhubarb-growing out of doors is so simple that 
little can be said respecting it. The ground being heavily manured, a 
plant is taken up and divided into as many eyes or buds as it possesses. 
These are planted 4 feet apart, and by the autumn they will have produced 
roots from 6 lbs. to 10 lbs. in weight. The oldest roots are generally 
taken up for forcing; and by always having a good rotation, the grower 
has the power of continually changing the ground, »nd thus obtaining 2 
heavier crop. The forced plants will iurnish eyes for a continual succes- 
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sion, without growing plants for the purpose, and the eyes may be divided 
- and planted again for a main crop.” 

CAULIFLOWERS MaGcotep (N. C. H.).—We cannot account for Cauli- 
flowers sown in April not having headed before, but we think you have 
mistaken Cauliflower for Broccoli, which will not head before next spring. 
Both are subject to the ambury or club, which has been unusually pre- 
valent this season. We know of no remedy; but it is said that charcoal 
-dust spread on the ground about half an inch thick acts as a preventive, 
and a dressing of gas lime, twelve bushels to the acre, has been found to 
ward it off. Itis also said that fresh soot, one gallon to a pound of salt- 
petre, brought to the consistence of thick paint, will keep the maggots 
from plants, of which the roots and stems are dipped before planting. 
All you could do now would be to water the plants with ammoniacal 
liquor from the gasworks, diluted with six times its bulk of water. 


Potatoses (H. S.).—Apply through some friend to the dealers in the 
Borough Market, or else advertise them, saying the price you require, &c. 

Survuss For Low SoutrH Watt. (EZ. B.).—Chimonanthus fragrans 
Cydonia japonica, Indigofera floribunda, and Cotoneaster Simmondsii, 
it being only partly evergreen, the others being deciduous. Of ever- 
greens, Ceanothus azurens, C. dentatus, Garrya elliptica, and Ligustrum 
japonicum. For the north wall, Calycanthus macrophyllus, Crategus 
Pyracantha, Cotoneaster microphylla, and Ivy. 

TREATMENT OF A HoLtLow AsH (S. Adams).—There are many associ- 
ations about old holJow trees that make people anxious to preserve them, 
though afraid the first tempest will bring them down. We have seen old 
hollow trees preserved and thriving afterwards by filling the hollow with 
flints, brickbats, &c., and running the mass firm with thickish concrete. 
We have known some cases in which the trees seemed to take a new 
lease of existence, making fresh wood and adding layers of fresh bark 
every year. We are a little doubtful if it would be worth while doing this 
in your case, as you speak of encasing the outside with bark. If there is 
no bark there can be little or no life. We have known cases, however, 
in which hollow trees, treated as above, and with spaces all round where 
the bark seemed gone, have become covered with fresh bark on all such 
places being coated with cow dung and clay kept on with cloth to exclude 
air. This could only be done when the head of the tree was fresh. 


SEeLEectT Fucustas (H. F, T.).—Agnes, Avalanche, Empress, Heather 
Bell, Enchantress, and Innocence; the preceding are light. Dark sorts— 
Haven, Blue Boy, Diadem, Lord Elcho, Enoch Arden, and General Grant. 


SELEcT Roses (Idem).—Hybrid Perpetuals: Alfred de Rougemont, 
Caroline de Sansal, Charles Lefebyre, Gloire de Santenay, Jules Mar- 
gottin, Leopold I., Madame Victor Verdier, Maréchal Vaillant, Pierre 
Notting, Prince Leon, Senateur Vaisse, and William Griffiths. 


TROPEHOLUM TUBEROSUM (Rush).—Ii it is planted out against a south 
wall the plant will need no protection in winter, except mulching over the 
roots and covering with partially-decayed leaves or dry short litter to the 
depth of 8 inches, removing the mulching in March. It would be ad- 
vantageous to shelter the shoots with mats or canvas in spring, in case of 
severe frost after growth has commenced. The plant is only half-hardy, 
and does not usually flower well out of doors except in warm svils and 
situations. T. azureum and T. tricolorum will, no doubt, start again. 
They will need to be kept in the greenhouse in a light position. 


WInNTERING GoLDEN FEATHER PYRETHRUM (Berkhampstead Subscriber). 
—It is not necessary to place the plants in a greenhouse, though it is 
often done. They winter quite safely in the open ground, being perfectly 
hardy in all well-drained soils. This Pyrethrum stands the winter best 
in light dry soil in a warm situation. It is not necessary to raise seed- 
lings every year, for it is readily increased by slips or cuttings put in either 
in spring or autumn in a géntle hotbed, though they do well in a cold 
frame in August. Seedlings, however, are the most free-growing. The 
seed should be sown in July.and the plants pricked out when large 
enough in light soil in a sheltered position. They should be put ont 
about 8inches apart. In spring they may be planted where they are to 
remain. 


Sowine GorsE or Furze .SeeEp (Idem).—It is best propagated from 
seed, which should be sown in March. It prefers light dry soils. We 
admire the common Gorse as much as anyone, but think it ont of place 
in a garden, being inferior to the double-flowering, which we have in 
large clumps, and no yellow-flowering shrub can surpass it when in full 
bloom. Plants in pots may be had at most nurseries at a cheap rate. We 
have it in groups by the hundred. 


Protectine Passion-FLowEeR (An Old Subscriber)—It is necessary 
for us to have some data in order to form an opinion. You do not say 
what the kinds are, nor in what position they are grown, but we presume 
they are the hardiest sorts, which in the midland counties require a 
south wall, and a protection of mats or straw in severe weather, to be 
removed when it is mild. 


Turips ON LAPAGERIA ROSEA (X. of Sidmouth)._The leaf sent us is 
infested with thrips. Your remedy is to shut up the house on a calm eyen- 
ing, and fill it with tobacco smoke so densely that a plant cannot be seen 
from the outside. You should repeat the fumigation next night but one, 
and two days afterwards give a thorough syringing. Your plant must 
have been seriously neglected as regards water, otherwise it would not 
have been in such a bad state, and the atmosphere has been much too 


GESNERA ZEBRINA FLowERS Fauiine (W. N.).—We think the flowers 
do not expand from the circumstance that they haye hitherto been zrown 
in a higher temperature, and you have given them a lower for flowering; 
consequently, the plants have received a check. Water moderately and 
afford abundance of light. We think they will do better when they be- 
come used to the temperature. Perhaps you have given them an oyer- 
dose of liquia manure. 

RETARDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FLOWERING (Idem).—The only way that 
we know is to place them in a north aspect, but with pienty of light, and 
though that will retard them, you risk losing the flowers from frost, 
therefore you will need to have protection in readiness to save them 
from severe frost. We would house them and keep them cool by giving 
an abundance of air. 


Coan ASHES AS A ToP-DRESSING (D. G.).—They would not be of any 
benefit as a top-dressing to light soils, nor would they increase fertility. 


Removine Hor-waTER Pires (Idem).—There is no mode of removing 
the “borings” that are used in makirg the joints, except by chipping 


out with a chisel, a tedious and difficult operation, and not unfrequently 
the joints or sockets are broken. It is best, we think, to cut the pipes 
with a file, and in such a place that they can be joined with a pipe haying 
sockets at each end. Perhaps you will need to operate where the elbows 
are, then it would be best to break them, and you can free the sockets of 
the broken portion and add the additional length you require. 


LASIANDRA MACRANTHRA, BoUGAINVILLEA LATERITIA, AND SOBRALIA 
MACRANTHA (7. C.)—Lasiandra macrantha is the same as Pleroma ma- 
crantha. The Bougainvillea should have a temperature of from 55° te 
60° at night, and from 60° to 65° by day from the present time to March, 
andin March you should start it if you wish for flowers in May. Give it 
plenty of moisture as well as heat; keep it dry during the winter, and 
prune it before starting, or in February. You will need to afford it a light 
position. It would be more likely to flower if pruned but little, and not 
overpotted. The old stems of the Sobralia ought not to be cut away, but 
should be allowed to die off naturally. They will not flower again, but 
from them you will heve the parts for future flowering. 


PERENNIALS FOR 4 BorDER (R. L. D.)—Agrostemma coronaria, Ajuga 
alpina, Alyssum saxatile, Anemone apennina, A. coronaria vars., Anoma- 
theca cruenta, Antirrhinums, Aquilegia Skinneri, Arabis albida, Aubrietia 
deltoidea grandiflora, Aster alpinus, Campanula agaregata, C. pulla, Chei- 
ranthus Marshali, C. alpinus, Cyclamen coum, C. hederzfolium. and 
C. hederzfolium album, Delphinium alopecuroides, D. Belladonna, Dian- 
thus floribundus, Dielytra spectabilis, Draba aizoides, Erigeron grandi- 
florus, E. speciosus, Gentiana acaulis, Geranium sanguineum and Jan- 
castriense, Geum coccineum grandiflorum, Helleborus niger, Hepatica 
triloba, H. angulosa, Hyacinthus amethystinus, Hypericum calycinum, 
Iberis saxatilis, Iris reticulata, I. attica, I. pallida, Lilium tenuifolium, 
Linum alpinum, Lychnis alpina, L. Haageana, L. Viscaria splendens, 
Lytbrum roseum superbum, Meconopsis cambrica, Myosotis azorica, 
M. sylvatica, @inothera macrocarpa, Orobus vernus, Oxalis tropzoloides, 
Peonias, Papaver alpinum, P. nudicaule, Phlox Nelsoni, P. verna, Pole- 
monium ceraleum yariegatum, Primula acaulis, Auriculas, Pyrethrums, 
Salvia nemorosa, Saxifraga aizoides, S. Andrewsii, S. juniperina, S. oppo- 
sitifolia, S. cuneata, Sempervivum californicum, Silene Schafti, Sisy- 
rinchium grandifiorum, Spirea Filipendula flore-pleno, Statice Gmelini, 
S. latifolia, S. minuta, S. tatarica, Symphytum caucasicum, Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium, Trollius europzus, Tussilago Farfara variegata, Veronica 
candida, V. Teucrium, V. alpestris, and Y. hybrida. 


OLEANDER ScaLE—GERANIUM LEAF BLACKENED (M. H.).—The Ole- 
ander leaf is attacked by scale, the Geranium leaf by the insect’s secre- 
tion turned to a black fungus. Fumigation with tobacco will not kill the 
scale, nor willit be of any benefit to either. Pick off the scale from the 
Oleander with the point of a knife, and syringe the plant with a solution 
of soft soap, 3 ozs. to the gallon of water, and add ten drops of spirits of 
turpentine. The solution should be applied at a temperature of 140°, 
laying the plant on its side and turning it round, so as to thoroughly wet 
every part. Keep the solution from the soil. The Geranium will not 
need any application. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SENSATION FOR SPRING DECORATION (D. D.).—It is 
of no great value for the flower gerden in spring. Your best plan would 
be to let the tops remain and mulch with partially-decayed leaves, cutting 
off the tops in March, and if the spring be warm the shoots may come 
up strong and have a good effect, but it is far more likely that they will 
be damaged by frost. For summer decoration take off the suckers in 
November, pot them singly and place them in a frame, protecting them 
from frost in cold weather. It will answer just as well to save a few of 
the old plants, take cuttings from them in March, and place them ina 
gentle hotbed. When rooted pot them off and place them in 2 cold frame. 
They will form plants by May. Stop them to make them bushy. 


PLANT FOR WALL OF ORCHID Howse (F. C. W.)—There are few plants 
that combine handsome flowers with variegated or fine foliage. Passiflora 
trifasciata may suit, a3 it has variegated foliage and ornamental flowers ; 
but we should prefer Cissus discolor. The finest flowering covering of a 
wall that we have seen consisted of Euphorbia jacquiniefiora and Passi- 
flora quadrangularis. 


APHIS ON TyD=4S AND GESNERAS (Croydonian).—The leayes sent have 
every appearance of haying been attacked with the white aphis, which is 
most difficult to extirpate. Fumigation with tobacco is the only remedy 
we know, previously sprinkling with water the floor and every available 
surface, but not wetting the foliage. 


CENTAUREA PropaGaTIoN (Idem).—The best way is to take off the side 
shoots close to the stem, pare the base smooth, and insert them in sand, 
placing them in a house with a temperature of from 60° to 65°. They 
may be inserted in summer in a frame, or in spring in a gentle hotbed. 
Perhaps spring is the best time. Be careful not to overwater, nor to 
keep too moist an atmosphere, otherwise the cuttings willdamp. Keane’s 
“‘In-door Gardening” will suit you. It may be had, post free, from our 
office for twenty postage stamps. 


DRAINING A GARDEN (W. K.).—The cheapest and best method of drain- 
ing is with tiles. The drains should be 4 feet deep if you can command 
sufficient outfall, and they ought not be farther apart than 21 feet, but 
much depends on the soil. If strong and clayey they may be closer than 
where the subsoil is gravelly orsandy. The prices of tiles and digging 
drains vary so much in different parts, that we can give you no fair idea 
of the cost. Consult some farmer or person aceustomed to draining in 
your locality. 

Foumicators (A. D.).—Both those which you mention arswer fully the 
desired purpose. Any dealer in such articles could supply you. No 
subsequent supplement has been published. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE (F. M.).—We think you will have heat enough 
in the house by the plan proposed. We presume that haying the pipes 
near the back wall and so far from the ground leyel, is to suit the inde-< 
pendent conical boiler that is to stand shut off by a glass partition in one 
end of the house; but for that the pipes would have had power if placed 
near the ground beneath the first flower stand. Most likely you could 
not manage that without somewhat sinking your boiler, as you cannot 
well take hot water below the boiler. Your shelf at the back seems also 
very high—6 feet from the ground. Why not have it a little above the 
stage in front? The pipes, if desirable, might come farther from the wall 
than 9 inches, but even at that the Vine stems would not be apt to suffer 
much. Vines would do well at the back if the soil were suitable and 
drained. Without Vines, Camellias and Oranges, with an Acacia or two, 
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would do admirably against the back wall. The pipes would throw off 
more heat if placed on the same level instead of above each other. 


AMERICAN BuicuT (EL. G., Leighton Buzszard)—Slake some lime and 
add some salt, and apply witha brush. Some people add a little cow 
dung.—W. F. RapcLyrre. 

Names oF Puants (Rev. S. L. Wilson, Prestbury Vicarage).—Lycium 
barbarum, very commonly knownas the “ Tea shrub ” in cottage gardens. 
(H.).—1 and 4 are the Lady Fern, Athyrium, Filix-femina; 5, Lastrea 
Filix-mas; 3 and 6 are L. dilatata ; 2, L. spinulosa, a variety of dilatata. 
(M. R.).—1, Pteris felosma; 2, a small var. of Scolopendrium vulgare ; 
3,a Gastrea not recognised by us; 4, Campyloneuron lapathifolium; 5, 
possib'y Cystopteris alpina. (G@ P.)—We do not identify your Fern, as 
it is not in fruit. Cannot you forward us part of a frond bearing sori? 
(Z. T.).—Campanula Portenschlagiana. (M. H.).—1, Aster levis; 2, A. 
Novi-Belgii. (AH. J., Foto Island).—1, Clematis graveolens; 2, Aster Nove- 
Anglie; 8, Aster grandiflorus; 4, Artemisia, apparently Abrotanum. 
(7. B, W.).—1, Pteris longifolia; 2, Platyloma (Peltwa) adiantifolia; 3, 
Adiantum hispidulum; 4, Pteris serrulata; 5, Polypodium vulgare cam- 
bricum ; 6, Nephrolepis cordifolium (N. tuberosa) ; 7, Athyrium umbro- 
sum; 8, Davallia Nove-Zelandiw; 9, Polypodium aureum. (M. D.).— 
Eucomis punct ta, a Cape bulb. (Marlow Cottage).—The popular name, 
“Bottle Brush,” is applied to the whole genus of the Horsetails, Equi- 
setum of botanists. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY SHOW REPORTS. 


Isre that your correspondent, ‘‘SHrorsHrrE Recror,” in 
the number for October 13th, gives me a gentle “dig,” nota 
blow, still less an ill-tempered scratch, rather let me call it a 
sort of a pat, and then, fearing he has knocked off the skin, he 
puts onaplaister. Thus he says, ‘‘I am sure the value of ‘our 
Journal’ in a poultry-fancier’s eyes would be greatly increased 
if we could have more detailed accounts of the poultry exiibited.” 
Then comes the gentle dig or pat, ‘I do not mean such an ac- 
count as that of ‘Wiursurre Recror’s’ journey to Stroud, in 
which the joarney occupies about ninety lines, the fowls thirty, 
and the Pigeons eight.” Then follows the plaister—‘‘ No 
offence to our good friend, whose letters are always amusing, 
and whose acquaintance I hope some day to make.” These 
remarks afford me an opportunity of saying what I have been 
wishing for some time to say. As to my brother of Shropshire, 
I the more easily recover his pat, inasmuch as my opinion some 
years ago was not wholly uvlike his. But now, after eight years’ 
experience as a writer in this Journal, my opinion is, that re- 
ports to be readable, and especially to vary one from another, 
must deal more with the surroundings than with the birds 
themselves; and for this reason, that the birds exhibited are 
not only very much alike, but in many cases they are the very 
same birds. Thus, as one comes to a pen ove says, ‘Ah! 
here are So-and-so’s old Rose-combed Dorkiogs;” or, ‘ Well, 
the Bristol Spanish are looking wonderfully well after so many 
journeys ;” and so in a great measure it is throughout, ex- 
cept with the awkward squad—the birds sent by persons living 
near, and who do not understand poultry, and which birds are 
utterly unworthy of aremark. But if this be true of the fowls, 
it is even more true of the winning first-class Pigeons. A few 
fanciers have the best birds in the country, and win all or nearly 
all the prizes, and these birds are almost as well known at a 
show as their owners’ names are known in the prize list. 

Bat, again, ‘‘ Saropsurre Recror ” remarks upon the reports 
of the judges (and by way, who so fit to report as those who 
have studied every pen in order to decide the prizes?), yet Ican 
tell him that the best judge in the world gives usually in his 
reports but very few details, and he as well as I know the 
reason why. 

Farther, poultry in itself is not a very wide subject, and if 
one wrote diffusely every time of the Dorking’s fifth claw and 
its position, or of twisted combs, or of removal of hairs from the 
face, or of a dack foot, we should make each volume of this 
Journal as alike as the covers, the dates only differing. Oras 
it was said by the poet of a Dutch garden, where— 

“Each alley has its brother, 
And half the garden just reflects the other.” 

Bat there is a further reason still. There is an authoritative 
“Standard of Excellence,” at least one now received with great 
respect by all poultry fanciers. Let ‘‘SuHropsuire Rector” 
master that, and he will gain great knowledge of detail. But I 
do not see that we should print it part by part; to doso would 
be as great an error, to my mind, as to make the gardening de- 
partment of the periodical an enlarged repetition of old Aber- 
erombie brought down to the present time. I venture to think 
that the complaint of ‘‘SHropsairm Recror”’ is that of a be- 
ginner. 


I can further illustrate my meaning in this way. Where, 
until Mr. Blakston wrote, were Canaries? We had indeed oc- 
casionally an answer to an inquirer about long claws, or wheez- 
ing, or moulting ; but how different now, when, during the last 
few years, we have had lengthy and excellent articles on Cana- 
ries. The reason is, I believe, because ‘‘ W. A. B.’s” witty 
and readable papers have pusbed forward the fancy. I consider 
that Mr. Blakston’s account of the Crystal Palace Show of last 
February was one of the very best reports, if not the best, I 
ever read, and yet he always deals as much at least, or even 
more, with the surroundings than with the birds themselves. 
If a report were extended to many papers (one I think was even 
to six), and were it full of minutiz, I should break down in the 
reading, and read scarcely half. 

‘“‘SHropsHireE Recror” mentions the Stroud report parti- 
cularly. Now, I know the burden of care on the shoulders of 
committeemen, and never make complaints, especially if it be 
a first show. But as Stroud is specially mentioned, I must 
remark that after having paid 5s. entrance I never got a prize 
list at all. It was not printed by the time I left—viz., five 
o’clock, and one was sent to me by post afterwards. Such a 
state of things must cripple a reporter sadly. It is even a fact 
that all the prize cards were not on the pens when [I left, and 
Ishould not have known which birds got the prizes in the 
Game classes but for the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Hodson the 
Judge. Sad state of things indeed, but true nevertheless ! 

‘‘ SHropsHirE Rector” implies, unless I mistake him, that 
I write only to amuse; he will permit me to remark that I 
have a far higher aim, which is, by writing readable articles 
(readable by those who are not fanciers) to raise and enlarge 
the fancy, to extend it to those who have not as yet learned to 
love those beautifal birds which we love. But we must gain 
ears before we gain hearts, and I am sure an Katon or a Brent, 
excellent in details though both were, never increased the 
Pigeon fancy, while I have seen on many a bookcase ‘“‘ The 
Dovecote,” because its author knew how to write interestingly. 
Of poultry simply and solely, and its details, it would be im- 
possible to write year after year, and many years in succession 
—the subject is not wide enough. ‘Thus it is not unfrequently 
the case that ardent young poultry fanciers say to me, ‘‘ What 
a pity there is no periodical for poultry only.” I tell them it 
was tried years ago, and failed, and would fail again ; the subject 
is too narrow. ‘Our Journal,’ taking in so many pursuits, 
fancies, and hobbies, succeeds, and for that reason. I have, 
during the many years I have written, come to know from the 
many private letters what class of papers readers are good 
enough to be pleased with, and without the least wish to be 
egotistical J must beg leave to add in conclusion this anecdote. 
A Pigeon paper of mine, ‘‘A Day at Devizes, and What I Saw 
There,” written in the spring of 1865, happened to be copied 
into the county paper. I met for the first time soon afterwards 
a Wiltshire gentleman, who asked me ‘if it were true that I 
was the writer of it.’ Idid not deny the soft impeachment. 
He replied, ‘‘ Why you write so as to make people run off and 
buy fowls and Pigeons.” I said, ‘‘ That is just what I wish.” 
I repeat, that I state this from no egotistical feeling, but to 
show that, although Iam not ‘‘a dry detail dealer,” vet I have, 
I trust, done some little good to the poultry world.—WILTSHIRE 
Rector. 


As ‘‘SHropsutre Reoror”’ remarks, a report should contain 
something definite—something by which an absent exhibitor 
or breeder may properly estimate the relative value of his own 
and other birds. I have known cases where winning birds 
have been claimed by post or purchased afterwards from great 
distances, simply because they were winning birds, and upon 
arrival they were found to be indifferent specimens after all, 
thus annoying and disappointing the purchaser, and creating a 
feeling of distrust against the seller. I sincerely hope, there- 
fore, that next week we shall not read of the winning pens of 
Light Brahmas at Sonthampton as being ‘‘a better lot than 
those of previous years,” or ‘‘as a whole not so good as last 
year.” let us have some idea of the size, perfection in mark- 
ing, and other excellencies, relatively, of the leading birds. 

Mr. Wright’s suggestion respecting commendations is well 
worthy of adoption. I fully endorse his remarks upon the 
entry fees at Birmingham. Let us hope that another year the 
Committee will consider the advisability of a change, abolish- 
ing the present subscription for a high entry fee. I can answer 
for many first-class pens in the west which, but for the high 
fees, would be sent singly, as both credit and the expense of 
carriage would prevent middling pens being entered. 
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_ Southampton Show will, doubtless, be a great success ; but 
it really is too bad of Hampshire fanciers and the Committee 
to aliow such breeds as Cocbin-Chinas and Hamburghs to re- 
main so far in the background. The proper number of classes, 
say three for Cochins and four for Hamburghs, would bring 
great improvement, and, I feel sure, cause no extra expense. 
How can the Committee expect to see any display of my 
favourites, the White Cocbings, or, indeed, of either variety ? 

Speaking of White Cochins, it reminds me of another cruel 
schedule—the Crystal Palace. I had hoped that in this list we 
should at least see the prizes for all Cochins as tempting as at 
Bristol; yet, although Buffs and Partridge are very fairly 
handled, the poor Whites are left with a solitary class. The 
reason may be adduced that the variety never show in force; 
but, if such is the case, the cause is obvious—they are never 
offered the temptations so continually dangled before the eyes 
of other varieties. If a cup is offered by way of variety, it is 
always by subscription. White Cochins are becoming more 
generally cultivated, and breeders will not long rest contented 
with their miserable classification. 

Some few weeks ago I appealed in your columns for cups for 
Cochins and Brahmas at the West of England Show to be held 
at Plymoutb, but in consequence of the opposition by local 
exhibitors to their being ‘‘open,” it is now determined to re- 
strict them to Devon and Cornwall, especially as the particular 
breeds (Hamburghs having been added) require encouragement 
in the two counties. I may, therefore, openly thank those 
ladies and gentlemen who so kindly offered their assistance, 
although I intend to do the same by letter. The fact that Mr. 
Hewitt will judge gives great satisfaction, especially as last year 
two or three flagrant cases of ‘‘ undiscovered” dyeing were 
observed.—James Lona. 


[ We have now inserted all the worthy communications which 
we have received on this subject, and, bowing to the wishes of 
our correspondents, we have requested, and do request, all those 
who favour us with comments on poultry exhibitions to include 
in those comments notes on the especial superior pcints of the 
birds in the prize pens. Yielding thus far to our correspon- 
dents, we muat also ask them not to expect all the information 
that they desire; we must ask them to consider who made the 
awards. If he is a man of known ability and integrity they 
may accept as certain that the birds to which he awarded prizes 
are good. We must also ask our correspondents to consider 
that adverse criticisms upon awards are painful to the judge, 
galling to the prizetakers, and irritating to those next below 
them. Bearing all this in mind, we will do our utmost to 
satisfy the wishes of our readers.—Ebs. ] 


THE LONDON POULTRY AND PIGEON SHOW. 


Last week we briefly noticed the schedule of the above 
exhibition, but reserved a fuller review for our present issue. 
We are very glad to find the Committee offering such a valu- 
able and at the same time so comprehensive a prize list. They 
are evidently endeavouring to make this show at the Crystal 
Palace one of the first, if not the first, of its kind in the king- 
dom, and with the vast resources and conveniences to be found 
at the Palace, we see no reason why they should not succeed 
if only exhibitors and the public give them the support they 
deserve. 

The Committee have acted wisely in holding the Show simul- 
taneously with the Cattle Show, for those interested in the one 
will mostly be interested in the other. All the prize birds ure to 
be sold by auction on the Wednesday (Dec. 7th), and should any 
bird realise more than the catalegue price the excess is to be 
equally divided. This is a move in the right direction, as all 
will then have a fair chance of purchasing any prize bird they 
may choose. Most of the poultry have separate classes for old 
and young, the old birds to be shown cock and hen, and the 
young as single cockerels and pairs of pullets. For each class 
there are three prizes of £3, £110s., and 10s., and a silver 
cup or piece of plate, value five guineas, for the best pen in 
most classes. Light Brahmas have three cups. Spanish are 
treated more liberally than any other variety, as they have 
two five-guinea cups for old birds, and two of six gnineas and 
four prizes for young. Hamburghs are shown cock and hen 
together, and all compete foracup. Game are any age, cocks 
and hens, but only one hen this year. Polish are divided into 
three classes. Malays have as many prizes, and no doubt 
‘¢ the real big birds” will appear. Brown Red Bantams have a 
cup for the best cock or pair of hens. There are three selling 


classes—for a single cock, two ] 618, a cock and hen—with four 
prizes for each class. Black Ducks, Ornamental Waterfowl, and 
Pheasants have each a separate class. 

The Pigeons are divided into no less than fifty-one classes, 
with seventeen cups, and we expect to find the most inter- 
esting, the greatest, and the best show of Pigeons ever seen, 
as we believe we are correct in saying never before was such 
a complete schedule issued. outers are divided into four- 
teen classes—Carriers eight, Tumblers five; each of these 
varieties, also Barbs, have a cup for birds bred in 1870. Jaco- 
bins and Fantails compete together fora cup. Foreign Owls 
and Dragoons have one for the best pair. There are several 
novelties, amongst which is a cup for the best collection of 
four pairs of Pigeons, exclusive of Carriers, Pouters, and Tum- 
blers ; the latter have one for the best four pairs, and another 
is offered for the best pen of six working Antwerps. Hach of 
these classes will prove very interesting. 

The total amount offered for competition is between £600 


and £700, with nearly forty cups. The entries close on No- 
vember 12th. 


FORM versts WEIGHT. 


I gurire agree with your correspondent, Mr. T. EH. Kell, espe- 
cially as to Turkeys, Geese, and Ducks. They won by size at 
the past, and it appears will do so at fature Birmingham shows. 
I have proved by experience that such birds are of no use, at 
least in the following season, for breeding purposes. Facts are 
stubborn things. I had a Goose a few years ago fed up to the 
so-called Birmingham standard. She laid fifty eggs one season 
—a fair lot for a pudding, but not one was fertile. Ican assure 
the Birmingham Committee I have not the inclination to de- 
stroy valuable breeding fowls to try to win laurels even at @ 
Birmingham show. I have known in this county judges de- 
pending on the ecales rather than, as it ought to be, form versus 
weight. Once in particular I was exhibiting my one-eyed 
Goliath at one of those local shows, and was annoyed at finding 
that the scales were to decide; and, as I afterwards told the 
judges, I was disgusted with any man pretending to be a judge 
not deciding according to his own judgment. They replied, 
“Just what we thought before weighing.’’ But that is not it. 
I object upon principle, and interest as well, for such decisions 
give a premium to overfed fowls, besides making them value- 
188 as breeding fowls.—O. A. Youne, Middle Street, York. 


INQUIRY. 


In reply to the inquiry of ‘‘ East YorxsHIRE,”’ which appeared 
in your Jast impression, that gentleman has been made the 
victim of an act of unprincipled trickery. His informant turns 
out to be an unecrupulous person of the name of Holmes, who, 
seeing his opportunity, determined to effect a sale of his own 
“inferior stuff,’ even at the cost of honour and truth. In refer- 
ence to my place being infected with ** several kinds of disease” 
that is simply untrue, as the only complaint with which my 
fowls have been troubled has been a slight attack of the roup, 
which I attribute to the late wet weather, but of it they 
are now quite clear. And concerning the quality of my stock, 
I would just say that during the very week in which ‘“ Kasr 
YorxsHine ” visited Driffield I sent out forty birds on approval, 
all of which were kept, and that I have sent birds to our best 
breeders and fanciers for as much as £3, £4, and £5 per pen 
repeatedly ; that I still have on hand for sale over a hundred 
pure-bred poultry and Pigeons of various kinds, many of them 
prize fowls of high quality; and that I am the only person in 
the town who owns a pen of first-prize Sochins. ‘‘ Hast 
Yorxsurre’s”” informant played out his little trick very well 
for himself, since he succeeded in selling that gentleman a pen 
of second-rate birds fora first-rate price. I seriously caution 
‘East YoRKSHIRE”’ against publishing false reports respecting 
the state of my place and the character of my birds on the 
mere word of such a person.—J. PunsHon, Driffield. 


Ipswich Pourrry SHow.—We have just received a schedule 
of.prizee to be awarded at this Show. It is most liberal in its 
construction, offering five-guinea cups or pieces of plate, &c., 
for Game, Dorkings, Spanisb, Brahmas (Light and Dark), and 
Cochins; a three-guinea cup, &c., for Hamburghs, and the 
same for French and other varieties. A notable feature is a 
special prize, value £3 10s., for the best pen in the ‘ Selling 
Classes,” either a cock and hen or single cock. Bantams sre 
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also well considered, having a five-guinea cup confined to their 
classes. For Pigeons there are nine classes, including Carriers 
and Barbs bred in 1870. Canaries not only have ten classes, 
but a special plate prize of £3 3s. for the winner of the greatest 
number of points. Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Willmore are secured 


| as censors. The Great Hastern Railway Company have liberally 

consented to return birds not sold free to any station from 
whence they received them. With these inducements, the 

esrish Show ought to have more entries than it has hitherto 
ad. : 


THE BARB. 


TuE accompanying engraving is a portrait of a Black Barb 
eock, four years old, and of great merit, having won many 
prizes at important public shows. 
for this Journal. In giving our opinion upon this beautiful 
variety of Toy Pigeon, we wish to be as explicit as possible, so 
that our opinions may be of service to the uninitiated. 


We are not assuming too much in saying the Barb requires | 
@8 much care and judicious selection as does the Almond, | 


It was specially portraited | 


Carrier, and Pouter, and we call the attention of young fanciers 
to the following, as being the results of careful study. 

The Barb attains perfection when about four years old. It 
| should have a broad flat skull, gradually receding from the 
| front of the head to the back; a short, thick, and strong bill, 
resembling that of the Bullfinch. The bill should not measure 
more than 1} inch from the point to the centre of the eye; the 
upper and lower mandibles to be of equal thickness or strength, 
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with a well-spread wattle on the upper, while that of the lower 
is notched from its point right into the feathers encircling 
the eyelash. The colour of the eye is white or pear), which 
terms with fanciers are synonymous. If of any other colour 
it ought to be a disqualification. The cere, or wattle, of the 
eye is large, very thiek, and of a deep red colour, circular in 
form, having an equal quantity at the back as at the front, or 
similar to what is termed a rose eye ina Carrier. 

The form of the Barb is short and strong, causing a rather 
heavy appearance. The neck slender, gradually thickening to 
a well-developed breast. The butts of the wings are prominent ; 
their flight feathers are rather longer than those of most other 


| varieties of Toys. Aroticeable point in the wings of this bird is, 
| that their under or second flight feathers protrude considerably 
above their back from tbe upper or flight coverts. 

There are five recognised colours in this variety—v'z., Black, 
Yellow, Red, White, and Dun. The last-named is always dirty 
and disagreeable to look at, and is the result of ir jadicious 
crosses of the various colours, therefore has not that metallic 
lustre which so adorns a Barb in good feather, and without 
which they ought not to be admitted into a show pen. 

Purity of colour should be regarded as indispensable. We 
therefore point to the desirability of breeding from hi)ds match- 
ing in colour—yiz., Black to Black, Yellow to Yellow, &c., 
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always having due regard to their parentage and properties. 
Colour has been so sacrificed by breeders for head, eye, and bill, 
that one never knows what colour to expect their progeny will be 
until they are feathered. Often Yellow and Red are bred from 
Black. When such is the case you will invariably find either 
colour is tinged on every body feather with black. Their flight 
feathers are either a dirty dun, or tinged with grey along the 
quills ; their tails having several white feathers in the middle 
of them, or else on the top of the rump. Should one be of a 
passable colour you will generally find a black band at the end of 
the tail. By pairing Black and Yellow, or Black and Red, you 
will most certainly produce the came results. Red and Yellow 
is the only cross that any good is likely to arise from. By this 
cross the red is impoverished, but the yellow is obtained of a 
sounder colour. 

Ifa breeder would consider for a moment he would know that 
Black has been the only colour that has gained by the mix- 
ture. By crossing any self-coloured bird to a Black, the latter 
is often improved, and the purity of the former destroyed. 
What is more disagreeable than to see your pet of two shades, 
whereas the Barb is a self-coloured bird? We might as well try 
to breed Mottled Barbs as to have the tail and rump of a different 
shade to their body. However well bred such may be, they will 
never be fit to enter successfully into competition with birds of 
sound colour possessing equal merits in general. 

Good Whites are very scarce, and have a dark eye—that is, 
the pupil almost indistinct from the iris. Several breeders have 
tried to introduce the pearl eye into them, but to the present 
time we have not seen any having so good a quality. In other 
respects they should be equal to those of other colours. 

Barbs are hardy, docile, birds, flying but little when at liberty. 
As a rule, they are prolific breeders, but require assistance in 
bringing their young to maturity, as they generally seek fresh 
nests when their young are nine or ten days old, up to which 
time they feed well. We strongly recommend this variety to 
any who think of increasing their stock, as the Barb is not re- 
ceiving so much attention as the bird deserves from the fancy at 
large.—BrruincHam CoLumMBaAriAn Society. 


CLEAN-LEGGED WHITE BANTAMS. 


Ty your Journal of September Ist, I wrote respecting White 
Bantams as being beautiful birds fast declining ; we seldom 
see them ina class by themselves, still there are a few com- 
mittees who hold out some encouragement for them. As Mr. 
Cambridge kindly remarked, they did not pay as a class. In 
my opinion we ought not to strike out a class from the prize 
sheet because it happens to be a failure in a pecuniary point of 
view; our prizes are offered, or should be, for the encourage- 
ment of the various breeds of poultry, and to aid in bringing 
them to the highest point of excellence. I say White Bantams 
pay as a class at some shows which Icould name. They have 
a very respectable class at Newark and various other places, 
but in Scotland, I think, there are more classes for them than 
here. Mr. Cambridge wished ‘‘Wuite Bantam” to communi- 
cate with him, and he would endeavour to retain the class for 
White Bantams at Bristol next Show. I am glad that com- 
munication has led to the result wished for, and that they will 
be tried there again. ; ‘A 

My chief object in writing is to make known to all White 
Bantam friends and fanciers that we are to have a White Ban- 
tam class at Manchester Show, to be held, as usual, at Belle Vue. 
The prizes of £2 and £1 are offered in the prize list, which is 
being subscribed; but it is our intention to offer a silver cup 
for the first prize, the £2 offered as the second prize, and the 
£1 forthe third prize. I have the pleasure to state that the 
following have already subscribed towards the above object— 
viz., “A Friend of White Bantams,” 30s.; myself (‘‘ WHITE 
Bantam”), 21s.; Rey. F. Tearle, 5s.; Mr. J. Watts, 10s.; and 
Mr. Edwim Pritchard, 5s. I cordially invite all fanciers to come 
forward with their subscriptions as soon as possible, so that we 
may have the prizes stated before the entries close. We know 
that Messrs. Jennison have one of the finest places in England 
for the purpose of a show, with an excellent staff of assistants. 
All, therefore, may rely upon their birds being well cared for 
in every respect, and returned, perhaps better than if they 
had stayed at home. Subscriptions for the above cup and 
class will be received by—Samurn J. Asuton, Roe Cross, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


HartrretD Brrp SHow.—I see that Hatfield again opens to 
ihe fancy, and I am sure, from the care taken of all our birds 


last year, together with the improvement in the prizes and the 
low scale of entry fees, it should obtain the patronage of all my 
fellow fanciers. From a note received, I see all birds required, 
will be sent to Stockton by night mail for the show there the 
following day.—THomas FLETcHER. 


SCARBOROUGH ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 


Tue second annual exhibition of the Scarborough Society was 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, the 19th and 20th inst., and 
was a signal success with respect to both the number and 
quality of the birds staged. The Temperance Hall, the room in 
which the Show was held, is admirably adapted for the purpose, 
being well lighted, and, what is of the utmost importance, well 
warmed. So far as I could see, everything that prudence and 
forethought could devise had been done to secure a watchful at- 
tention to the stock, and it is at any time pleasing to he able to 
bear testimony to a fact which must secure the confidence of 
exhibitors generally, who, in sending valuable birds to any 
exhibition, place graye responsibilities in the hands of com- 
mittees. 

I shall confine my remarks to merely a slight review of the 
different classes, as time will not admit of my doing more, though 
I should have felt disposed, under more favourable circumstances, 
to have made my trip to Scarborough the text for a history of 
my ‘‘outing’”’—I think that’s the word. A correspondent some 
short time back said he liked a visit to a show at a distance to 
assume the character of an “outing,” and not merely to resolve 
itself into a statement of how A was first, and B was second. 
Another correspondent hit out straight from the shoulder, it was 
a shot, and said he did not care to read a column of extraneous 
matter, and then a half-dozen-lines notice of the show. It was 
something to that effect; I am only writing from memory. 
Many men haye many minds, and among the thousands of readers 
into whose hands the “ Journal’’ falls every Thursday, there will 
be as many who will take an interest in the “ outing,” as in 
the show. It takes many a reader home, too; and the greatest 
pleasure one has in writing is, that apart from a dry statement 
of facts which can interest comparatively few, there is the know- 
ledge that some remark, some line or two, may make an other- 
wise dull page shine with a cheerful light. Every hobby is 
interesting to its own individual admirer, and if you loye your 
hobby, make it as attractive as you can, and induce others to love 
it also. 

Scarborough saw many new birds shown for the first time this 
season. To these more interest attaches than to birds of known 
character. Moore & Wynne brought out a splendid Clear Jonque 
Norwich, which had no difficulty in disposing of its opporents, 
Irons being a good second, with Simpson well up. Those who 
do not understand about Canaries will not know what all this 
means, and who Moore & Wynne, or Irons, or Simpson are. 
Well, I cannot help its being dry to you, it is not so to every- 
body. Some old fanciers (do you know what I mean by a 
“ fancier ?’’) will read it with immense mterest. In Clear Buff 
Norwich, Moore & Wynne were first again, with a fine specimen, 
quite a star, and Simpson second with a good bird, which must 
visit the laundry before being sent out again. Good birds, if 
dirty, can never win against possibly inferior ones which are 
clean. When I say clean, I mean clean. In Evenly-marked 
Yellow Norwich, Mills’s little wonder suffered defeat at the 
hands of one of the best Variegated Jonque Norwich | ever saw. 
Itis a bird of good size and rich in colour, rather heavily but 
well marked. There is a very trifling difference in the absolute 
number of dark feathers in each wing, but it is quite unappre- 
ciable to the eye. Theeye marks are rather heayy, but remark- 
ably even in size and shape. What defects it may have, if it 
have any, it can afford to giveaway and still win. Mills’s bird, 
howeyver, is not yet quite fit, and what may be the result when 
they meet again I do not know. I hope it may be at Middles- 
brough, where Mr. Barnesby is going to judge, to whose decision 
I shall look forward with much interest, and hope we shall haye 
the pleasure of shaking hands. Moore & Wynne’s bird, which 
was third, is beautifully marked, but though in faultless con- 
dition was deficient in colour. In Evenly-marked Buff Norwich, 
Moore & Wynne were first and second with two fine specimens, 
the first-prize bird being the same which won the silver cup at 
the Crystal Palace last Show The Ticked classes contained, as 
they always do, some richly-coloured birds. The crests were 
extra good, including all varieties, Moore & Wynne being first 
with a fine marked and crested Buff cock. Mr. Calvert, of York, 
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showed a sweet hen, clear Buff with dark crest, which when 
more advanced will require some beating. 

The less said about the Belgians the better, only one being in 
show condition, and it was by no means a bird of high character. 
A Buf bird (1 think No. 106) shown in a Norwich show cage 
would have taken the first prize if it had had room to stand up. 
The Yorkshire classes were good. ‘There was the usual sprinkling 
of Norwich among them, but the number is decreasing. The 
winners were good, Mr. Luke Belk, of Dewsbury, being first 
both in clear and marked birds. Lizards were both numerous 
and good, Mr. James Taylor, of Middlesbrough, and Mr. Mills, 
dividing the honours between them. Cinnamons were first-class, 
Mr. Irons taking both prizes with two Jonques, with excellent 
birds behind him. In “ Any other variety,’ Sir W. H. Fielden 
was first with an immense bird, coppy bred, but with a plain 
head—for immense read huge. 

Evenly-marked Goldfinch Mules were a poor sample, Mr. 
Hawman and Mr. Stansfield showing the only two strictly in 
accordance with the schedule. Dark Mules were backward. 
Among twenty-six ‘cages offour,’’ some nice birds were shown, 
forming a very attractive feature of the Show, Scarborough win- 
ning first honours in the person of Mr. Houghton. Linnets, 
Goldfinches, Skylarks, Bullfinches, &c., made up an interesting 
collection of British Birds, which I should like to see more 
extensively exhibited. And I saw other pretty birds at Scar- 
borough!—W. A. Buaxston. 


Norwiocw.—Clear Yellow.—l, Moore & Wynne, Northampton. 2, T. Irons, 
Northampton. c, R. Simpson, Whitby. Clear Bujf—1, Moore & Wynne. 2, R. 
Simpson. c,R. Hawman, Middlesbrough. Zvenly-marked Yellow.—l, R. Haw- 
man, 2, E. Mills, Sunderland. c, Moore & Wynne. LEvenly-marked Buff.— 
land 2, Moore & Wynne. c, S. Tomes, Northampton. Ticked and Unevenly- 
marked Yellow.—l, G. Medd, Scarborough. 2, Moore & Wynne. c, R. Hawman. 


Ticked and Unevenly-marked Buff.—1, T. Wales, Stockton-on-Tees. 2, G. 
Medd. c, W. Barwell, Northampton. Crested—l, Moore & Wynne. 2andc,T. 
trons. 

Betetun.—l, J. N. Harrison, Belper. 2, J. Shephard, Bradford. c, T. Wales. 


YorKsHirE.—Clear Yellow or Buff.—1, L. Belk, Dewsbury. 2, Mrs. J. Pear- 
son, Beverley. c,J. Downes, Beverley. Evenly-marked Yellow or Buff—i, L. 
Belk. 2,J.Shephard. ¢,S. Burton. — a 

Geen Coleen ented as E. Mills. 2 and ¢, J. Taylor, Middlesbrough. 
Silver-spangled.—1, J. Taylor. 2, E. Mills. c, J. Baines, York. 

CINNAMON (Yellow or Buff).—1 and 2, T. Irons. c, Moore & Wynne. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, Sir W. H. Fielden, Scarborough. 2, Moore and 


Wynne. 2 
GouprivcH MuLe. — Evenly-marked.—1, R. Hawman. 2, E. Stansfield. 


e, Lady Fielden. Dark.—l, Stevens & Burton, Middlesbrough. 2, E. Stans- 
field. c, M. King. 4 
CacE oF Four.—l, C. Houghton, Scarborough. 2,R.Simpson. c, J. Dawes, 


Scarborough. 

ANY VARIETY OF BritisH Brrp.—l, W. Harland, York (Bullfinch). 2, E. 
Stansfield, Bradford (Brambling or Mountain Finch). c, O. Lawson, Scar- 
borough (Goldfinch.) 


JupGE—Mr. W. A. Blakston. 


BIRMINGHAM PHILOPERISTERON SOCIETY. 


On the 25th and 26th inst. the fifth annual meeting of the above 
Society was held in the Atheneum Hall, Temple Street, Birmingham, 
and certainly public interest has never before been so completely 
enlisted nor better gratified; for although numbers of the visitors had 
travelled hundreds of miles solely to attend the Show, in every instance 
entire satisfaction was expressed at seeing not only one of the best col- 
lections of adult Pigeons, but likewise a competition of birds hatched in 
the present year that for their age have neyer been equalled. Almost 
every noted breeder of fancy Pigeons either sent birds for competition, 
or attended with the intention of purchasing fresh blood to improve 
his own stock. Perhaps one of the most noteworthy features of the 
whole Show was the arb classes, the remarkably well-developed adults 
of Captain Heaton calling forth repeated expressions of admiration 
from all connoisseurs ; nor were the young of this variety less remark- 
able for their perfection of condition and faultless characteristics. The 
Carriers were also admirably shown, and mostly in first-rate health 
and feather. antails were remarkably good, but several pens were 
sadly injured by packing in too small baskets. The Almond Tumblers 
shown by Mr. Adams, of Beverley, were excellent in skull and in good 
feather, but the mode of selection of this gentleman’s stock for show 
aloné was open to improvement. rwmpeters were very fine, and the 
foreign Owls were perfect gems. Some first-rate English Owls were 
also on view. The Turbits were the best collection of high-class birds 
ever shown in Birmingham, and a remarkable feature was that every 
colour was well represented. For Dragoons the meetings of this Society 
always ranked high, and on this occasion so perfect were they, that 
one of the oldest exhibitors admitted it was almost impossible to hope 
for success in such competition, that he was glad he had seen them, 
for he should have been hopelessly beaten had he entered his birds, 
which he had hitherto considered invincible. The Aniwerps certainly 
did not deyelope so much character as at some previous meetings, 
many being sadly too long in head and spare in bill. 

In the classes for flying Zumblers the improvement was very marked 
indeed, more particularly in the matching to feather of the birds, and 
the perfect condition in which they were penned. In Yellow Dragoons 
the cup fell to the pen 262, shown by Mr. Frank Graham; they were, 
perhaps, one of the most faultless pens ever exhibited, and for colour 


quite unexceptionable. In Class 60, for a single Pigeon of any variety, 
Captain Heaton pretty well swept the board in a heavy class, taking 
the first, second, third and sixth prizes with excellent Barbs, and also 
the fifth with an English Blue Owl of great merit; Mr. Harry Adams, 
the only other succegsful exhibitor in this class, having a really sound- 
feathered Almond. Mr. Yardley exhibited two cages of excellent 
Carriers and Almonds, of about twelve birds each, not for competition, 
which added much to the attractions of the Show. 

The Fancy Toys were public favourites; and when we state Satinettes, 
‘“ Bluettes,” quite a new and exceedingly chaste variety, Lahores, 
Scandaroons, Maned Pigeons, Egyptian Swifts, Isabels, Archangels, 
Starlings, Priests, and Shields, were all well shown, it is scarcely to 
be wondered that six prizes were awarded, and certainly as many more 
might have been with justice given. 


BIRDS OF 1870. 

Carriers.—Black.—1 and 8, F. Smith, Selly Oak. 2 and 4, R. W. Nightingale, 
Aston. he, J. Linnett, jun., Coventry; R ‘W. Nightingale. Dun—l, G. F. 
Whitehouse, King’s Heath. 2, J. Watts, King’s Heath. 3 and he, J. Coleman, 
NUSeR Bromwich. Any other Colowr.—1 and 2, G. Hodgkinson, Erdington, 

, J. Watts. 
Povurers.—l, 2, and 8, G. Sturgess, Leicester. 
Fan’ ,G. Sturgess. 2,J.F. While, Birmingham. 3, H..Adams, Bever- 
PEO! Birmingham. 5, Mrs. A. F, Barnett, Erdington. hc, H. 
urgess. 
NDs.—l and 2, H. Adams. 8, G. F. Whitehouse. 

Baups anp BEarDs.—1 and 8, F. Graham, Birkenhead. 2, J. W. Edge. 

SHORT-FACED (Any other variety).—1, H. Adams. 

JACOBINS.—1 and 2, J. W. Edge. 

TRUMPETERS.—1, T. Robson, Penkridge. 2, J. Watts. 8, J. F. While. 

Owxs.—Foreign.—1 and 2, H. Adams. English.-1, G. Linnett, jun. 2, J. W. 
Edge. 38, G. F. Whitehouse. 

Toursirs.—l, G. F. Whitehouse. 2, W.Bankes, Runcorn. 8,T.Robson. 4, F. 
H. Paget, Leicester. 

Barss.—l and 2, Capt. H. Heaton, Worsley, Manchester. 3, G. Sturgess. 

Nons.—l and 2. W. Bankes. 8, F. Graham, 

8, 4, 5, and he, F. Graham. 6, J. 


DraGcoons.—Blue.—1 and 2, J. Coleman. 
Watts. Yellow.—l, 2, and 8, F. Graham. White—1l and¥, H. Adams. 8, F. 
Graham. he, G.F. Whitehouse. <Any other Colowr.—l, 2, and 8, F. Graham. 
2,G. F, Whitehouse. 3, F. Graham. 


MaGprres.—l, T. Robson. 
ANTWEsPs.—l, 2, and 4, C. Mugg, Bromsgrove. 38, H. Clulee, Birmingham. 
8, G. F. Whitehouse. 


he, W. Bankes; F. Smith. 

SwaLLows.—1 and 2, F. H. Paget. 

ANY OTHER VaRieETy.—l, W. Bankes (Satinette). 2,4, and he, F. H. Paget 
(Bluette, Satinette, and Scandaroon). 8,J. Watts. 

TumBLEeRs.—Black Badges.—1 and 2, G. Hodgkinson. Blue Badges.—1, J. W. 
Edge. Black Saddles._1, J. W. Edge. Blue Saddles._No prizeawarded. Any 
other Colowr Saddles.—1, J. W. Edge. Rosewings and Redbreasts—1, 2, and 
8, J. Massey, Aston. Mottles.—Prize withheld. Any other Variety.—l, J. W. 


Edge. 
BIRDS OF ANY AGE. 

Carrters.—Black.—Cocks.—1, 8, and Cup, G. F. Whitehouse. 2,J.F. While. 
he, R. W. Nightingale. Hens—land2,F. Smith. 8, R. W. Nightingale. Dun. 
—Cocks.—1, F. Smith. Hens.—1, F. Smith. 2,G.F. Whitehouse. he, J. Watts. 
Any other Colowr.—Cocks.—1, G. Hodgkinson. 2, J. Watts. Hens.—l, R. W. 
Nightingale. 2,J. Watts. 

PourErs.—Cocks.—l, 8, and Cup, G. Sturgess. 2,H. Adams. Hens.—l and 
2, G. Sturgess. 8, H. Adams. 

Fanrarns.—l, G. Sturgess, 2, Mrs. A. F. Barnett. 3, F. Smith. he, G. F. 
Whitehouse. 

ALMonDs.—1 and 2, H. Adams. 

Babs anpd Brarps.—l, J. Fielding, jun., Rochdale. 2, F. Graham. 

SHORT-FACED (Any other Variety) —l, T. Robson. 

JAcoBins.—l, G, Sturgess. 2, J. Linnett, jun. 

TrUMPETERS.—1, T, Robson. 2, J. Massey. he, J. Watts. 

Owxs.—Foreign.—l, J. Fielding, jun. 2,H. Adams. English.—l, J. W. Edge. 
2, Capt. Heaton. $,J. Watts. he, W. Bankes; G. F. Whitehouse. 

Turpits.—l, T. Robson. 2, W. Bankes. 8, F.Graham. hc, T. Robson; G. 
F. Whitehouse; J. Watts. 

Banres.—l, 2,8,and Cup, Capt. Heaton. he, G.F. Whitehouse; J, Fielding, jun. 

Nons.—l, F. Graham. 2, W. Banks. 

Dracoons.—Blue.—l, 2, and 8, F. Graham. Yellow.—1, Cup, and he, F. 
Graham. 2, J. Watts. White—l and2, F. Graham. 3, H. Adams. he, J. 
Watts. Any other Colour.—l, F. Graham. 2,J. Watts. 8, G. Hodgkinson. 

Macerres.—l, T. Robson. 2, F. Graham. 

ANTWERPS.—1, J. E. Cleveland. 2,F.Smith. 8, H. Clulee. 

Swattows.—l, J. Watts. 2, G. F. Whitehouse. 

ANY OTHER Vartety.—l and Cup, W. Bankes (Satinettes). 2 and 6, G. 
Sturgess. 8, F. H. Paget. 4,J. Watts (Maned). 5, J. Linnett, jun. (Isabels). 

ANTWERP Cocks.—l, 2, and 8, C. Mugg. 

ANY OTHER Fancy Vartetry.—l, 2, 3, 5, and 6, Capt. Heaton (Barbs and 
English Owl). 4,H. Adams. hc, W. Bankes (Bluette); F. H. Paget. 

TumBLERs.—Black Badges.1, J. Massey. 2 and 8, G. Hodgkinson. Blue 
Badges—1, J. W. Edge. Blue Saddles.—1 and 2, G. Hodgkinson. Any other 
Coloured Saddles—1, G. Hodgkinson. 2, J. W. Edge. Rosewings and Red- 
breasts—1, J. Massey. Any other Flying Variety—1, J. Massey. Any other 
Variety, J. W. Edge. 2, J. Massey. 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, Mr. Henry Yardley, and Mr. Wm. Walthew, 
of Birmingham, were the Judges. 


Be 


SHEFFIELD ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 


Tue first annual Exhibition of this Society was held from the 21st 
to the 24th inst. The attendance was not so large as desirable, but 
considering the bad weather, there was not much fault to find. The 
Show was very attractive, and the room was well ventilated and heated, 
making the specimens warm and comfortable. 


Picrons.—Carriers.—1, W. H. Mitchell. 2, W. Harvey. he, E. C. Strech. 
Pouters—1 and he, W. Harvey. 2, E. Brown. Barbs.—1, W. Harvey. 2, H- 
Yardley. Tumblers and 2, W. Harvey. he, E. Brown; H. Yardley. Jaco- 
bins.—1 and 2, W. Harvey. he, J. Smithers; H. P. Ryland. c,E. Brown. Fan 
tails—1, J. F. Loversidge. 2, W. Harvey. Owls—l and 2, W. Harvey. Runts. 
—l, H. Yardley. Nuwns.—l, H. Yardley. 2, W. Harvey. Dragoons.—l, A. W. 
Wren. 2, W. Harvey. TEESE W. EEGs 2, H. Yardley. Trumpeters. 
land 2, W. Harvey. Any other Variety—l, W. Harvey. 2, G. Cutler. 


CANARIES. - ‘ 

Brte1n.—Yellow.—l, P. Rawnsley. 2,F. Mills. he,S. Radford. Buff.—l, W.. 
Clark. 2,J.H. Clark. he, P. Rawnsley. Variegated Yellow.—1, L. Belk. 2, J. 
N. Harrison. Variegated Buff—ti and 2, J. N. Harrison. 

Norwicu.—Yellow.—1, Moore & Wynne. 2,8. Bunting. Bufi—l1, Moore and 
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Wynne. 2,9.Bunting. Variegated Yellow.—1, S. Bunting. 2, Moore & Wynne, 
Variegated Buff.—l, W. Clark. 2, Moore & Wynne. 
Lizarp.—Gold-spangled.—l, J. Taylor. 2, S. Bunting. 
land 2, S. Bunting. 
Cinnamon (Variegated).—1, Stephens & Burton. 2, Moore & Wynne. 
Motes.—l, 8. Bunting. 3, T. Keys. — 
Most PerRFEcT Markep.—l,S. Bunting. 2, Stevens & Burton. 


Razsits.—Length of Har.—l, C. King. 2, C. Gravel, Thorne. 8, J. Priestly. 
Black and White1, C.King. 2and he, J. Lee. Blue and White—1 and 2, 
T. Gelder. he, C. Gravel. Yellow and White.—l, O. King. 2,— Vaughan. 
he, C. Gravel. c,W. Nixon. Grey and White.—l,T. Gelder. 2,3. Lee. he, 
Cc. King; J. Parker. ¢, E. Rawlinson; —Vaughan. Tortoiseshell.—l, C. King. 
2,3. Lee. he, A.J. Rawstron. c, G. Betts. Self Colour.—l, G. C. Sykes. 2. 
C. Gravel, Heaviest—l,T.Mumby. 2,8. Butterworth. hc,— Vaughan, c, 
C. Gravel. Foreign Variety._1, E. E. M. Royds, 2, A. G. Rawstron. he, 
H. Carwood; C. Gravel. 


JupcEes.—Pigeons: Mr. James Smith and Mr. Henry Brown, of 
Walkley. Canaries: Mr. George Tackwood, Nottingham. Rabbits: 
Mr. Grindley, Sheftield. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FOUL BROOD. 


I nave this autumn been amusing myself with experiments 
in the way of foul brood, and I regret that some one more able 
than I am has not taken up the subject, as I find myself in- 
competent clearly to explain the results of the experiments 
which I have made. These experiments were undertaken in 
order to prove the fungoid theory, and to my own satisfaction 
I have proved it; but, as I have already said, I am not able to 
describe them in technical terms, nor to make common terms 
supply the place of technical ones. I will, therefore, merely de- 
scribe one experiment, which may, I hope, stimulate others. It 
was my last essay, and was made by taking two half-cupfals of 
sweet milk, and impregnating one-half with a modicum of foul- 
broody matter about the size of a No. 1 lead shot. In twelve 
hours the one impregnated became sour, and in forty-eight 
hours the curd was separated from the whey, and in a few 
hours a fungus like a vinegar plant became visible on the sur- 
face of the whey. At the end of two weeks it became a very 
thick gelatinous substance, the curd ail this time remaining 
sweet. At the end of three weeks acetous fermentation and 
putrefaction set in, and there was visible round the edges a 
yellow substance, the smell, though stronger, being not unlike 
that of foul brood, and when viewed through a microscope 
millions of spores were seen, similar to those of foul brood. 
The other half-cupfal of milk underwent no change further 
than that which happens in ordinary sour milk. 

These experiments, although they may not instruct your 
readers, will, I hope, be the means of stimulating others to 
solve the problem of what at this moment not only threatens 
to destroy insect but human life.—A LanarksurreE BEE-KEEPER 


Silver-spangled.— 


Post Enrrizs at Canary SHows.—Neweastle has, as may be 
seen from our advertising columns, extended the time of making 
entries. We think it well, as the time between the close of 
entries and the Showis unusually long. But would it not have 
been better to have named a reasonable time, and so have ob- 
viated this necessity ? 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Bariy’s Priors (Jsa).—Write to Messrs. Baily, 118, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


MonmoutsH SHow (T. 4. D.).—As the Committee did not think it of 
Sufficient importance to advertise, we conclude it was not worthy of 
special notice. Committees may do well to consider this extract from 
your letter :—“ I frequently see in your paper notices of shows that have 
not been advertised previously, which prevented me from exhibiting 
many times this season. This I should have done had I known there 
was a show at such and such places.” 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS PouLTRY SHow.—We are informed that the com- 
mended pen of Spanish chickens belonged to Mr. J. Francis, and not to 
Mr. Hose. 

SrLxres FIvE-cLAWED (M. A. F.).—It is not a blemish. So far from it, 
the five claws are often found on the best specimens. It must be clearly 
understood, that in showing a pen the birds of which it is made up must 
all have the same number of toes, whether four or five. 


SWELLING UNDER A HamsBurGH’s Eye (Northern Subscriber) —Your 
bird is suffering from cold, and if neglected this will turnto roup. Wash 
the face well with cold water and vinegar. Give him Baily’s pills, and 
camphor pills once or twice per day, according to the symptoms. He 
wants watching closely this damp weather, when the symptoms become 
aggravated quickly. Both hackle and saddle of a Silver-spangled cock 
shout be perfectly clear, but the principal feathers should be tipped with 
black. 

Roven Ducks’ Prumace (F. G. S. R.).—We cannot quite understand 
your question. All Rouen Ducks should be the colour of wild Ducks 
and they are always dark. We consider light plumage a defect, and any 
white is inadmissible, save the ring round the drake’s neck ; this should 
be small. 

ALMOND TuMBLERS (A Subscriber).—We cannot recommend anyone. 
Write to Mr. J. W. Ludlow, Secretary, Columbarian Society, Vauxhall 
oes, Birmingham, and ask him. Enclose a stamped and directed 
enyelope. 


Fantains LAYING AND SITTING BUT NoT Harcuina (J. P. Davies).— 
Your place for your Pigeons is suitable. If the eggs are clear at a week’s 
end, shine them up by a candle and you will see ; then it is the male bird’s 
fault—he is too old. This is the most probable cause. If the eggs are 
fertile, they may have rolled from under the hen, or been in some other 
way chilled. You, of course, make a nice concave nest of straws cut 2 or 
8 inches long. Bread and potatoes are not fit for staple food for Pigeons, 
but they peck a little now and then with relish. Oats are not good either. 


PoLE-HOUSE FoR PiGEons (An Old Subscriber).—A pole-house in the 
middle of a yard, unsheltered from the wind, is an unsuitable abode for 
Pigeons in the winter, and it would be much better to find out some 
corner of a loft over a stable, &c. All pole-houses, however situated, are 
cruel places to force Pigeons to live in. The birds are scorched to death 
in the summer, frozen in the winter, and are usually of little profit to the 
owner, as there is no fit nest secure against wind and rain in which to rear 
their young; while, on the contrary, if but 2 feet deep within a building 
can be given them, with holes outside to match each division of the 
inner woodwork, fair success may be looked for, and the birds have a 
comfortable home. There must be a landing-board outside such build- 
ing level with every row of holes. 

TurTLE Doves (Bullfinch).—They should be entered as British birds. 


PRESERVING PruMs WiTHouT SuGAR.—Take any kind of plum (if not 
quite ripe all the better), gather them when dry, wipe each fruit, place 
them in wide-necked bottles, then tie over the mouth of each bottle two 
pieces of bladder separately—i.c., at two tyings. Place the bottles ina 
boiler in cold water up to their necks with bay to keep them from jarring. 
Boil till the plums begin to swell, say fifteen or twenty minutes, take off 
the boiler, and let the bottles remain in it till cold, then remove the 
bottles to a dry closet, where they may remain for one or two years always 
fresh and good. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending October 25th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Die BAROMETER. Air. Earth. wind. | Rain 
Max. Min. | Max.| Min. | 1 ft. | 2ft. 

Wed... 19 | 29349 | 29.288 ; 62 40 51 50 Ss. 46 
Thurs.. 20 | 29.448 | 29.854 | 54 386 51 50 S.wW. | .16 
Fri.. .. 21 | 29.893 | 29.776 | 61 386 51 50 N.W. | .00 
Sat. ... 22 | 29.808 | 29.500 | 61 47 52 50 Ss. 34 
Sun. .. 23 | 29.952 | 29.844 | 58 42 53 50 Ww. 20 
Mon... 24 | 29.424 | 29.255 | 60 36 52 50 Ww. “00 
Tues.... 25 | 29.450 | 29.862 | 54 40 51 50 S.W. | .00 
Mean.. | 29.618 | 29.482 | 58.57 | 39.57 | 61.57 | 50.00, .. 1.16 


19.—Heavy rain; densely overcast, stormy: boisterous. 

20.—Cloudy; showery ; stormy with rain. 

21.—Fine ; very fine ; densely overcast. 

22.—Cloudy but fine ; densely overcast ; showery. 

23.—Rain; showery ; elear and fine at night. 

24.—Densely overcast ; showery ; brilliant aurora borealis 8 p.m. ; clear 
and fine. 

qe LD) but cloudy ; fine; aurora borealis 6.30 to 8.80 p.m.; fine and 

clear. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Ocrtozer 26. 


WE have a fair attendance of buyers, but business generally is far fronz 
encouraging, there being a great excess in the supply, and prices remain- 
ing nearly stationary. The Potato trade has improved, and there has 
been a slight advance in the first qualities. Pears comprise Marie 
Louise, Glou Morceau, Duchesse d’Angouléme, and Beurré Clairgeau, 
with inferior varieties; Apples, Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin,. 
Blenheim Pippin, Kerry Pippin, and Fearn’s Pippin. 


FRUIT. 
8,d. 8. d u s.d. 8 d& 
1 0 to2 0| Mulberries. Ib. 0 0to0 O 
0 0 0 0} Nectarines. bO YO OO 
60 1446 30 0 00 
00 00 . £ 0 120 
00 00 10 20 
- 00 00 10 8 @ 
20 380 30 50 
10 20 16 30 
16. 20 lo 00 
0800 00 00 00 00 00 
Grapes, Hothouse.... lb. 2 0 5 0| Strawberries 00 00 
Lemons...... 10010 0 16 0} Walnuts.... 00 160 
One 0 GO..eececeeeveee P100 10 2 O 
VEGETABLES. 
Artichokes ......+++. d0Z. to Leeks ....eeee.06. bunch to 
Asparagus ... . 100 Lettuce .. «ee. doz. 
Beans, Kidney ..3 Sieve. Mushrooms ...... pottle 
Broad...... .. bushel Mustard & Cress..punnet 


Onions . bushel 


Brussels Sprouts..4 sieve 


Cabbage...... doz. Parsnips.. doz. 
Capsicums - 100 CAS... quart 
Carrots..... . oes.. 
Cauliflower. 202 OZ Kidney.........-6. ado. 
Celery.......+ bundle Radishes . 


Rhubarb 
Savoys. 
Sea-kale 
Shallots 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 


Coleworts..doz. bunches 
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Horseradish .... bundle 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day i Average Tempera: | Raimin| gun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
pre moat KONA ARG Beh Th ture Tas London. | 4, Le Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets Age. efter co 
T Day. |Night.|Mean, HEN as ae Be ce a F a ak ae BE an i Bi 
8 H | Meeting of Linnean Society, 8 p.m. 53.5 | 85.9 17, 9 af6 | 29 0 a a u 
4 F S ¥ 52.1 | 866 | 443 22 OF, 7) 2%) 4.) 40 | 801) 28)5 2 11 16 18 | 308 
5 S 52.9 | 87.2 | 45.0 20 BT Ob: ea bOy 81280) 8: 12 16 16 | 309 
6 | Sun | 21 SunpAy AFTER TRINITY. 52.4 | 86.9 | 447 19 4 7/24 4/17 4/37 4 13 16 14 | 310 
7 M Twilight ends, 6.11 Pp. 52.1 | 86.7 | 44.4 20 5 7/28 4)384 4/48 5 14 16 12 | 812 
8 Tu Length of Day, 9h. 15m, 52.0 | 84.3 | 43.1 19 7 #7\22 4/54 4/49 6 (0) 16 7 |, 813 
9 | W Meet. of Royal Microscopical Society, 8 P.M.| 60.5 | 53.8 | 42.2 16 9 7/20 4)18 5/55 7 16 16 2 | 318 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three 
temperature 35.9°. 


The greatest heat was 68°, on the 5th and 6th, 1834; and the lowest cold 17°, on the 9th, 1864. 


years, the average day temperature of the week is 52.2°, and its night 


The greatest fall of 


rain was 1,02 inch. 


NOTES MADE DURING A TOUR IN IRELAND. 


RELAND, our fair sister—the green, the 
a6, Emerald Isle!—we gardeners of England 
know little of your land, and yet Ireland is 

very near to us, and very dear to us. Dublin 
is but eleven hours from London, and yet 
Irelard is too little known to us, and less 
understood. Why is this? It would indeed 
be difficult to tell. There is but a narrow 
strip of water that divides us, and yet we 
hesitate to pass across. Many of us, although 
we boast of our supremacy of the seas, have still a secret 
dread of sea-sickness—of the horrors of crossing the pro- 
verbially shaky Irish Channel, and so many of us remain 
at home, and remain ignorant of the beauties of lovely Ire- 
land, and of the warm-hearted natures of the Ivish people. 

We are all pretty well informed that Dame Nature has 
been wondrously bountiful to the Irish Isle, endowing her 
with a genial climate and with rich and fertile soils. We 
have, however, but a poor knowledge of what that really 
means, or of the vast magnitude of the capabilities of the 
country. It requires seeing her to understand. 

We, in England, have strange and crude notions that 
Treland is a land half desolate and neglected—centuries 
behind our own—with a people poor, oppressed, and dis- 
contented—with landlords harsh and tyrannical, screwing 
the life-blood out of the land! Can there be greater de- 
lusions? We read at times, it is true, some sad accounts 
of the bad feelings existing between landlord and tenant, 
but these are very exceptional, and in no way compromise 
the great body of the people, landlords or tenants. As 
for the Irish landlords, take them as a class, I believe them 
to be extremely indulgent. It having been my fortune 
lately to visit many of their establishments I say this 
much candidly, that they contrast very favourably with 
our own in many ways. There are numerous exceptions, 
of course, and the worst of all are the absentees, a class 
which are far too common. ; 

Are the people oppressed? No, decidedly not. Are they 
poor? No. Although they seem so in their miserable 
hovels of dwellings, and their dirty tattered garments, yet 
they are by no means poor. Speak of poverty in Ireland 
and you give deep offence; besides, it is not true. Work 
is plentiful in Ireland, and workmen scarce. Wages are 
generally as high as in this country—from 2s. to 3s. per 
day, and during harvest far higher, with many accom- 
paniments which the labouring class of this country do 
not have. \ 

Is Ireland poor? This cannot be when the farmers of 
Ireland have heen able to lay by within the last few years, 
as stated from official returns, several millions of money. 
Are the people discontented ? This cannot be denied, yet 
Lhope the causes are fast being removed, for a more joyous, 
hearty, kind-hearted people does not exist; but into this 
it is not my business to inquire—my object in visiting 
Ireland was to observe its gardens and gardening. 


everywhere the extremely well-made and well-kept roads, 
under the care of Government, I believe, and how ex- 
tremely appropriate is the title of the green and Emerald 
Isle! for green it is in truth. Such depth of verdure, 
such extent of landscape, all of the most lovely green, 
nowhere have I seen except in Ireland. How vivid, how 
marked was the contrast of the beautiful green and rich 
grassy meadows, and the lovely green trees, to those of our 
own country this season! Whilst we in England have been 
parched up—almost without a blade of green—in Ireland 
vegetation was triumphant—grass abundant, root crops, 
Turnips, Potatoes, chief of Ireland’s food, everywhere most 
excellent. The great extent of rich pasture land in some 
of the counties, as in Meath and Kildare, is something 
marvellous, entire and immense tracts of land being like 
one vast grazing field, broken only by the hedgerow trees. 
We envy Ireland also her charming lakes and their rich 
and lovely scenery, the magnificence of her trees and 
tree landscape, and the grand and extensive parks which 
surround the seats of her landed nobility. Widely apart 
as these seats may be the one from the other, they never- 
less present considerable uniformity of character. The 
various sites are remarkably well chosen, giving most 
extensive views of the surrounding district. 

The style of the mansions is in general plain Elizabethan 
and baronial, with most extensive and well-designed parks 
and gardens. The parks and the trees around the Irish 
nobleman’s abode are quite features of the country. The 
gardens, too, seem to have been laid out originally with 
considerable skill and taste, and generally on an exten- 
sive scale. I do not speak here of hothouses, which 
belong more to the present age, but of the art of land- 
scape gardening and designing, and I feel bound to ob- 
serve that there are evidences in these old places of a 
fully higher calibre of gardening than is common at the 
present day. I met with many exceptions, of course, which 
I shall duly notice, yet I could by no means blink the fact 
that gardening in Ireland, as in our own country, is run- 
ning too much in one groove, and, to my mind, that groove 
is a very narrow one. There is a growing tendency for 
having all things under glass, for expensive stove and hot- 
house plants, for staring ribbon borders, and great blazes 
of gaudy colour, instead of quiet beauty of form and simple 
elegance. In our rage after all this we are forgetting 
much that is pleasing and lasting in the beauty of our 
hardy plants and trees, which give such universal and 
continuous pleasure. 

Of the principal features of Irish gardening IT would just 
notice the unusually fine collections of stove and fine- 
foliaged plants, and the general excellence of the speci- 
mens, with the apparent great interest taken in their 
cultivation. I met with these in very unexpected places. 
In many establishments I fancied the same means would 
have been far better expended elsewhere—whether these 
were pet subjects of the employers or of the gardeners I 
cannot say. It struck me, however, as ill-regulated im 
several instances where the employers reside but little, 
and where labour seemed to be sadly scant—with fruits 


In passing through the country I could not help noting { and other more permanent subjects greatly neglected—to 
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discover so many of these expensive plants. In our stove 
and ornamental-foliaged plants we have, no doubt, the most 
beautiful forms of vegetation, and being so, I think they should 
be but sparingly introduced, or not at all, unless the other 
portions of the garden are in harmonious keeping. In such 
places as Powerscourt and Mr. Bewley’s, at Blackrock, the hot- 
house plants formed a fine feature in perfect harmony with the 
whole; but I see no beauty in stove plants which have to be 
reached through other portions of the gardens much neglected. 

The modern style of flower gardening in Ireland is following 
much in the same direction as in England—endless bands and 
stripes of gaudy colours. We cannot but admire such blazes 
as we sometimes see, when well done, but too often they are 
extremely repulsive. At Mount Merrion, near Dublin, the 
display of tricolor and bronze Pelargoniums was magnificent 

. in the extreme, far exceeding in their brilliant colourings and 
general effectiveness anything I could have anticipated in the 
flower garden. With us bronze Pelargoniums planted out of 
doors are in general dingy and dull, but at Mount Merrion they 
were more brilliant than we have them under glass. Possibly 
& good deal of this superior excellence may be attributed to 
the more soft and gentle humid atmosphere of Ireland, which 
is more favourable to leaf-development and coloration than our 
own climate. 

I must here enter a word of protest against the employment 
of coloured-leaved Beet amongst flowers to such an inordinate 
extent as was the case in Ireland. Nothing, possibly, could have 
shown worse taste than in many of the instances where it was 
used. The plant has a very striking and unique appearance, 
and should be used sparingly. I do not object to its use now 
and.then. Itis well adapted for mixing with other fine-foliaged 
plants in large beds, as against the white-leaved Centaurea, or 
even the yellow Pyrethrum; but, as I observed it in several 
instances in small beds along with Verbenas, Mrs. Pollock 
Pelargonium, &e., it hada most detestable appearance. The dry 
season had in several instances prevented the other occupants 
from growing to any considerable size, so that the dark-coloured 
leaves of the Beet, which seemed to thrive everywhere, gave 
some of the gardens around Dublin the appearance of fields 
of Mangold. A far finer plant having much the same colour 
of leaf, and which seems particularly well suited for Ireland, is 
the Iresine Lindeni.. The older variety, I. Herbstii, seemed 
in Ireland to take the place of Coleus Verschaffelti with us, 
which I was rather surprised to find does not succeed in Ire- 
land; at all events I only saw it on one or two occasions. 

The Zonal Pelargoniums seemed to find a happy home in 
Ireland, and one of the most telling and favourite varieties 
was no other than Amy Hogg, her pleasant lively face lighting 
up many an Irish garden. 

The great number of Irish Yews, studded over the Irish gar- 
‘dens like military sentinels in their unbending stiffness, was 
also another feature that attracted my attention. At Carton, 
Maynooth, they were grand and imposing. 

Fruits are on the whole not quite so well represented as I 
had expected to find them. Grapes were in many places exten- 
sively grown and well, although I saw nothing sensational. 
Pine Apples seemed to be but little grown; at all events I saw 
few in my travels. Peaches were, as a rule, excellent and 
well cultivated. Orchard houses seemed to be at a Jow dis- 
count since Mr. Bewley’s famous ones have succumbed. Out- 
door fruits were extremely abundant, and in many gardens 
I found very fine collections. Pears on pyramids in the gar- 
dens round Dublin were very fine. If a little more attention 
were paid, Ireland would be a great fruit-producing country. 
In many districts the climate is very similar to that of Jersey, 
where the very finest fruits are grown. 

My too-short tour in Ireland was an extremely pleasant one, 
for I met with many—very many—kind friends, although I 
met them as a comparative stranger. Talk of freemasonry ! 
why, the feeling of brotherhood amongst gardeners is far 
exceeding that of any other class. We find ourselves at home 
everywhere, yet nowhere have I found a welcome so warm 
as in the Sister Isle. Much—indeed I suspect a very great 
deal—of this overflowing kindness I owe to the high respect 
in which my introducer, Mr. James Robertson, of Dublin, 
is held. I owe to this gentleman many thanks for his valuable 
assistance in enabling me to see so much of his adopted 
‘country. ; 

My tour was confined to the gardens around Dublin, in the 
counties Wicklow, Kildare, &c., and from that northwards to 

Enniskillen and Belfast. I will furnish your readers with more 
detailed notes on the more remarkable of the places I visited ; 


and I add as my opinion, that if in Ireland there are not so 
many fine gardens as in England, yet they will bear comparison 
with advantage in many respects.—B. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL 
GARDEN PLOTTING.—No, 3. 
DRAWING PLANS. 

Havine given a short description of such materials as will 
be necessary for a beginner, I will proceed to apply them to 
their uses, commencing with fig. 6. 

1, To Bisect a Given Line.—Draw the line a 8B (fig.6). Use 
the compasses having a pencil leg. Put the steel point of the 
compasses in pointA. Open the compasses until the distance is 
greater than the half of the line a 8, and with the pencil 
describe the arcdd. Shift the steel point of the compasses 
to point B, and with the same radius draw the arc cc. The 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 6. 


points where the two lines cut each other, asin dc, dc, are 
perpendicular to or square with the line as. Draw a line 
from the points of intersection—that is, from point dc, to 
point dc, and it will bisect or cut the line a B, into two equal 
parts, as at m. 

2. To Describe a Square on the Line A 3—The line a B 
(fig. 7) is 1 inch in length, and represents 8 feet, being drawn 
to the scale of 8 feet to the inch. THrect a perpendicular line 
from point B, which is done in the following manner :—Take 
any two equal distances from point 8, say the points dd; place 
the steel point of the compasses in point d; open the com- 
passes until the radius is greater than dd; then with the 
pencil describe an arc, asin c. Shift the steel point of the 
compasses to the other point d; describe another are, cutting 
the former one, as inc; draw the line Bo, taking care itis as 
long as the linea B. Two sides of the square are now drawn, 
and A and are centres. Place the steel end of the compasses 
in point a; open them until the pencil will just meet point B; 
and turn the compasses round and describe an arc, as in D. 
Then shift the steel point of the compasses to point c, and 
with the same radius describe another arc in D, cutting the 
former one; next draw the lines cp, andp 4, and the square 
is formed. ‘To prove the square, if the diagonal lines a c, and 
BD, are exactly equal in length, the square is perfect. 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 


3. To Describe a Circle.—The diameter A B, being given— 
say 8 feet—find the half (4 feet) ; with the half as radius (d a) 
describe the circle (fig. 8) with the compasses. 

4, To Form an Equilateral Triangle.—The base line 4B 
(fig. 9) is 8 feet. Find 8 feet on the scale, With the com- 
passes from A and 8 describe two ares, cutting each other in 
c. Draw a line from a toc, and from c to B, and the triangle 
is complete. 

5. To Vonstruct an Oval on a Given Line.—The line A B 
(fig. 10) is 8 feet in length. With half the line, 0, as radius 
describe a circle. From A and 8 as centres draw ares, with the 
radius AB, cutting each other in x. From & draw the line 
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E, 0, ¢, which will bisect the line a8, in o, and also cut the 
circl3 inp. With > as a centre describe the arc e e, meeting 
the arcs drawn from A and zB. 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 10. CI 
6. To Describe an Elliptical Figure on any Given Line.—The 
diameter line AB (fig. 11) is 10 feet in length ; divide it into 
four equal parts. Fromc and p, with the radius p A, or o B, 
describe circles touching each other in the centre. From c and 
D, with radius c D, describe arcs cutting each other in EF. 
Draw the lines Eo, ED, Fc, and FD, and produce them until 
they cut the circles in c, H,1,ands. From £ and fr, with the 
radius EG, or FJ, draw ares uniting @ H, and 143, which will 
complete the figure.—M. O’DonnELL, Gardener to E. Leeming, 
Esq., Spring Grove, Richmond. 


PEAS IN 1870. 


Tue writer of the article on ‘‘ Peas in 1870,” which appeared 
in last week’s issue of THe JourNAL oF HorrTiIcuLTURE, is evi- 
dently incorrect in describing Carter’s First Crop and Sutton’s 
Ringleader as being two distinct sorts of Peas. 

At the time of sending out this Pea, in 1864, it was dis- 
covered by the two firms who afterwards introduced it to the 
public, that they both were possessed of an early Pea of un- 
doubted merit, but from the source whence it came, and also 
from its general appearance and characteristics, there was 
no doubt that the Pea, whether called Sutton’s Ringleader or 
Carter’s First Crop, was one and the same Pea. However, 
this is an old story now, because the Pea was at the time of 
sending out, and has been ever since, advertised by both firms 
as being identical; therefore Mr. Castle must either have been 
deceived by his seedsman, or have muddled his trials himself, 
as it is utterly incorrect that Sutton’s Ringleader is 34 feet 
high, or that it is either earlier or later than Carter’s First 
Crop. It may be as well to remark that all early Peas are 
liable to degenerate in the quality of earliness, unless they are 
each year carefully selected; but even this fact will not assist 
Mr. Castle’s statement, because we will challenge anyone to 
name an early Pea of 3} feet high, which is earlier or so early 
as Carter’s First Crop or Sutton’s Ringleader. If you will 
permit us we will give you the results of our last year’s trial of 
early Peas at our trial ground, the correctness of which we will 
vouch for :— 


No. Variety. Sown. | In Bloom. |Fit to Pick.| Height. 

1 | Carter’s First Crop or} F 

Sutton’s Ringleader | March 5th} May 12th | June 6th | 2 ft. 6 in. 

2 | Dickson’s First and Best om » 15th » 8th|3 it. 

8 | Daniel O'Rourke ...... 4 » 19th] ,, 18th] 8 ft. 

4 | Early Emperor ........ cp » 22nd] ,, 16th} 4 ft. 

5 | McLean’s Little Gem .. " 3, sth » Sth} 1 ft. 

6 | American Tom Thumb.. mn » 22nd] ,, 18th] 1 ft. Gin. 

7 | Beck’s Gem............ 3 » 22nd} ,, 16th] 1 ft. 6 in. 

8 | Bishop’s Long-podded.. op June Ist », 19th} 2 ft. 

9 | The Peabody .......... » 6th| ,, 24th] 1 ft. 6in. 
10 | Dwarf Waterloo Marrow o Mayl9th} ,, 19th) 1 ft. 6in. 
11 | Laxton’s Supreme ” » 29th » 2st | 4 ft. 

12 | Advancer ” June Ist » 19th] 3 ft. 


Tf it is of sufficient interest to your readers we could publish 
a complete list of our Pea trials. [Do; we will find space for 
them.—Eps. } 

We may also remark that Laxton’s Prolific Longpod Pea is 
not deserving of being described as ‘‘ the worst-flavoured Pea 
of the season.” It is one of the most productive of our Green 
Marrows, and in flavour is quite equal to any Green Marrow 
in cultivation. 


While on the subject of Peas, we must confess our surprise 
that none of your numerous readers have had a word to say in 
favour of Laxton’s Alpha. In our opinion it is a Pea without 
an equal amongst early wrinkled Marrows, both for its earli- 
ness and fine flavour. 

We can recommend “‘ E. G.’s”’ trial of Peas, which appeared 
in the Journal of the 19th ult., to Mr. Castle’s notice, asa 
model of systematic correctness.—JamEsS Carter & Co., High 
Holborn. 


Mr. Casrus tells us, to grow Peas well the ground should be 
trenched 3 feet deep; permit me to inform him that all gar- 
deners are aware of the fact, if they could only persuade their 
employers to give them the necessary labour.. Secondly, Mr. 
Castle never sows Peas until March; he finds they come in as 
early as those sown in November. That does not agree with 
my experience. My Peas, sown on the 16th of November, 
were gathered last season on the 6th of June, Mr. Castle’s on 
the 18th of the same month. Mr. Castle never sows Peas in 
November; he finds the birds and mice make great havoc 
among them. Let him procure six pennyworth of phosphorus 
paste, spread it on bread, use it three times during the winter, 
and the mice will not trouble him ; and for the sparrows, a few 
strings of red worsted strung along the rows is all that is. 
required. 

Mr. Castle tells us that the last dishes were gathered on the 
30th of September, but I sent to table a very nice dish this 
day (October 27th), but it will not be the last. I hope to go on 
gathering well into November; and this is nothing new, I 
have gathered Peas repeatedly on Lord Mayor’s day.—R. 
GingeRt, Burghley, Stamford. 


CLIMBING FERNS.—No. 2. 
ODONTOSORIA. 

Tue plants in this genus are usually associated with Davallia. 
I, however, entirely conform to the opinions of those authorities 
who assert their distinctiveness. The species introduced here 
is a most elegant plant for training along a rafter or pillar, 
where its light green airy fronds produce an effect equalled by 
no other Fern. It should be potted in a soil consisting almost 
wholly of peat and sand, with perhaps a small portion of loam 
added to it, and should be kept in the temperature of the stove.. 

O. acunEata.—This lovely Fern may be found in many gar- 
dens, sometimes under the name of Davallia aculeata, at others 
under that of Adiantum aculeatum, and yet how seldom are its 
beauties displayed to advantage! Itis a scandent plant, and 
therefore requires more room than is usually accorded it. The 
fronds are bi-tri-pinnate, bearing cuneate somewhat lobed 
pinne, which are bright light green. The sori are situated at 


the edges, with a somewhat pitcher-shaped indusium. The 
rachis is furnished with short slightly recurved spines. I con- 
sider this one of the most beautiful Ferns in cultivation. It is 


a native of Jamaica, and perhaps other places in the West 
Indies. 
SALPICHLENA. 

I am only acquainted with one species in this genus, and it 
stands in the opposite extreme to the plant just noticed. It is 
a bold-growing Fern ; its fronds are bi-pinnate, extending in- 
definitely, and produce pinn often 2 feet in length. Salpi- 
chleena is nearly allied to Lomaria; it has forked veins, which 
are all joined by a vein at the margin, and the sori are borne 
ona transverse vein running parallel with and close to the 
costa ; the indusium is rolled over the sori like a tube. This 
plant enjoys a high temperature, and should be potted in peat 
and loam in equal proportions, with plenty of sand. 

S. vonupitz.—In a situation where a large bold-growing Fern: 
is desirable this will form a striking object. The fronds attain 
an immense length, and its long, dark green, arching pinnz 
are very effective, but it can scarcely be recommended for ferne- 
ries of limited extent. S. volubile is frequently to be found in 
Fern collections in a starved state under the name of Blechnum 
scandens. It is a native of South America, 

GLEICHENIA. 

This genus I always look upon as the aristocracy of the Fern 
tribe. The species are extremely elegant, and have a character 
peculiarly their own. There are two sets of this genus, one 
having small orbicular segments to the pinne, and the other 
larger and broader fronds with linear pinne, and the habit is 
less scandent. The latter section is by some authors considered 


\ sufficiently distinct to be elevated to generic rank under the 
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name of Martensia. The true Gleichenias, as before remarked, 
have a character peculiarly their owa. Their fronds are several 
times dichotomously divided, extend almost indefinitely, and 
bear long narrow pinne with oval or orbicular segments, which 
have somewhat the appearance of rows of beads. These plants 
are considered difficult to cultivate, and there is much truth in 
this opinion. They are somewhat hard to manage—that is to 
say, for any length of time. They are admirably adapted for 
cool ferneries ; and I am convinced one of the chief causes of 
failure in the cultivation of Gleichenias is an excessive amount 
of heat. Another fault lies, I think, in confining them in 
tov narrow a compass, for these plants are essentially surface- 
rooters; they do not want much depth, but they require an 
extensive surface for their rhizomes and roots to spread over, 
and if this accommodation is not afforded them the fronds 
become very weak through overcrowding, and dwindle away to 
miserable, sickly, sticky-looking objects. To cultivate these 
plants successfully I adopt shallow pots, and drain them well. 
The soil in which the Gleichenias thrive well with me is brown 
fibrous peat used somewhat rough. I add a good portion of 
silver sand, some lumps of sandstone, and a little light loam. 
They require a liberal supply of water all the year round, but 
especially during summer, at which season the sun’s rays must 
be kept from them; in fact, I have found them succeed best 
in a house with a northern aspect. : 

G. MicroPHYLLA is a fine, free-growing, scandent plant, fit 
either for public exhibition or home decoration ; in the latter 
Gase it may be either trained out upon sticks or upon a rafter 
or pillar. The fronds are several times dichotomously forked ; 
the stems are all clothed with short reddish brown hairs; the 
ovate segments are dark green on the upper side, the under 
side paler and quite plain. Itis a superb plant, and may some- 
times be found in cultivation under the name of G. circinata, 
by which some authorities say it should be known. Native of 
Tasmania and various parts of New South Wales. 

G. picarpa.—lIn general habit this resembles the preceding ; 
it hag the same scandent fronds and bead-like pinne. This, 
however, differs in the orbicular segments having the edges 
turned over, forming a little pouch or pocket on the under side. 
Another point of distinction is its perfectly smooth stems and 
branches, and it is somewhat more compact than G. micro- 
phylla. It is found in the same habitats as the preceding. 

G. HECIsToPpHYLLA.—In this species we have a very elegant 
plant, and perhaps the most slender-growing of all the scandent 
Gleichenias in cultivation. Tbe cichotomous forking of the 
fronds is the same. The stems are all thickly clothed with 
reddish hairs; and the somewhat large orbicular segments have 
their edges rolled over and form a very small pouch on the 
under side. It is a native of New Zealand. 

G. sEMIVESTITA.—An exception must be made in the cultiva- 
ticn of this species, for it really thrives best in the temperature 
of the stove. Its general appearance is the same as that of all 
the species in this section. The siems are somewhat densely 
clothed with reddish brown hairs; the segments inclined to be 
ovate and quite plain on the under side. Native of New Cale- 
donia. 

G. sPELUNCE.—This is one of the most beautiful kinds in 
cultivation. The fronds are forked, and the segments of the 
piune are somewhat Jarger than those of the species previously 
described, and not saccate, bright light green on the upper side, 

_ very glaucous underneath. It should be grown in the cool 
house, and isa native of Tasmania and New South Wales.— 
Eixeerto CREDE. 


APPLE-GRAFT STOCKS. 


Tue Barr Knot Apple is described in ‘‘ The Orchardist” by 
Mr. Scott, of the Merriott Nurseries, in Somerset, as striking 
freely from cuttings. The use of the Burr Kuot as an Apple 
stock is very likely, whether under the guise of English Pura- 
dise I cannot conjecture, further than Mr. Scott, in his preface 
to ‘‘ The Orchardist,” says, or suggests it to be so. 

I remember a story of an orchard farmer who, happening to 
push a random cntting of Burr Knot into the ground, and find- 
ing it strike wonderfully and fruit precociously, ever afterwards 
adopted it four Apple stocks, and which stocks he raised by 
thrusting evttings of the Barr Knot into whole Potatoes, and 
planting the Potato and cutting, like a drnmstick reversed, to- 
gether, the Potato to rot, the cutting to grow. Perhaps the 
succulence of the Potato promoted the growth of the cutting. 

The Stihbert Apple, too, is described by Mr. Scott, though 
not identified with the Dutch Codlin, if the same Apple. I 


know not if the Stibbert stock is made use of under the guise 
also of English Paradise, further than Mr. Scott says as much 
in the preface of ‘‘ The Orchardist.” 

The Nonesuch Apple is not mentioned as one of the English 
Paradise stocks in the preface already referred to, unless in- 
cluded as a surface-rooting Crab (Apple) stock, though Mr. 
Scott does not speak of the Nonesuch stock in very flattering 
words in his late reply in your Journal to my own inquiries. 

Perhaps Mr. Scott will tell us if the vazious stocks used— 
Burr Knot, Stibbert, Nonesuch, Doucin or Crab, and Pommier 
de Paradis, give any peculiar character to the foliage and hue 
of the bark of the Apple grafts or scions grown upon such 
stocks respectively, and how far the fruit of the graft or scion 
is affected by its foster-parent stock.— READER. 


MUSHROOM-GROWING IN PARIS. 


Tue readers of this Journal may have seen, in some of the 
daily papers, a description of a mode by which Mushrooms are 
said to be obtained with greater*ease than by that usually 
adopted. This mode has its origin amongst our neighbours 
the French, and consists of sowing the spores or seeds of the 
Mushrooms instead of using spawn. This is all the essential 
difference there is; but some scientific means are necessary to 
obtain this seed, and the ordinary reader who may have perused 
the description of the manner in which the operation is per- 
formed, will be puzzled by the technical terms used, and in 
adopting the method in question it is probable he will be dis- 
appointed in the result. I certainly do not deny that Mush- 
rooms may be so grown, but as many conditions are necessary 
for their successful cultivation, the mere fact of one particular 
method having once succeeded is no proof that it will always do 
so. Some condition necessary to success may be wanting, and 
a failure result, but those anxious to try experiments might 
do so in this case with perfect propriety, and,if successful, by 
reporting the result they would advance the science of horti- 
culture. 

The mode seems pretty well explained. A substance favour- 
able to the growth of the Mushroom is prepared, and on this 
the seed (as I may be allowed to call it) is sown, and in process 
of time a crop is produced. This is the plain homely feature 
of the case, and if some one produce a specimen of Musbrooms 
so grown at one of the winter meetings of the Royal Hoiticul- 
tural Society, more light will be thrown on the matter. The 
Mushroom, in common with other Fungi, produces myriads of 
the most minute objects, which, whether we designate them as 
seeds or by any other name, evidently serve the purpose of re- 
production, and they are in such abundance that they exist 
almost everywhere, but only grow in favourable situations. In 
the growth of Mushrooms by the mode described, I should aay 
the conditions necessary to insure success must be correct to 
the greatest nicety, otherwise tailure must occur. This often 
happens in the old-fashioned method of growing Mushrooms 
from spawn; and how uncertain, then, must be the result in 
the new one with such minute things as the seeds, to discern 
which a microscope is required. 

In making the above remarks on the French mode of growing 
Mushrooms, I by no means intend throwing any discredit on 
the plan, or todamp the ardour of those intending to try it; on 
the contrary, I shall be glad to hear of its being extensively 
tried and the results reported. The fructification of most of 
our Fungi is but imperfectly known except to the learned few, 
and this class are not always expert cultivators, but we musé 
listen to what they may reveal, and act accordingly. With such 
very minute objects as the seeds referred to, it is, I fear, 
hopeless to attempt much beyond carrying out.an experiment 
or two. We must, therefore, wait and learn what nainre can 
do for us, and in general she performs what would buffle the 
skill of our most expert nursery propagators. Wesee Ferns and 
Lyecopods springing up in hothouses and other places fayourable 
to their growth with such rapidity that every place is speedily 
covered with them, and when we become better acquainted 
with the requirements of the Mushroom, it is ikely it may be 
obtained in as great an abundance. 

Taking, therefore, for granted that what may be called the 
seeds of the Mushroom (not the spawn) are produced in such 
infinite numbers as to be everywhere at the season most suit- 
able to the growth of Mushrooms, we may fairly expect these 
to be produced when all the necessary conditions are complied 
with. It is, therefore, not unlikely that in the caves at Paris, 
where Mushrooms are grown in greater abundance than per- 
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haps anywhere else, the conditions necessary to success are 
-much more perfect than in most other places; and Mushrooms 
-having been grown there so long, it is not unlikely the very 
atmosphere may be so charged with the minute bodies which 
serve to propagate this fungus, that Mushrooms may spring 
from them in course of time in the same way as Ferns and 
Lycopods are produced, whenina suitable position, without other 
aid from us than supplying the shade and moisture which are 
necessary to their growth. I am, therefore, not altogether a 
disbeliever in the possibility of Mushrooms being produced by 
seed as described in the daily papers, but I more than doubt 
the cultivator’s having the means of sowing such seeds over his 
beds when prepared, and I would advise inexperienced readers 
to consult their seed catalogues carefully before they send for a 
packet of Mushroom seed, unless to confer a favour on some 
acquaintance the day after the 31st of March. It is not at 
all unlikely that the humorous Frenchman may have sown his 
beds with something that might resemble seeds in the presence 
of some special correspondeut, and that Mashrooms followed ; 
but I stroogly suspect sand, dust, or something of the kind, 
formed the seeds seen by the gentleman of letters, ordinary 
spawn having been used before. It is not at all unlikely that 
the spawn in one bed may have run along the floor and reached 
the other, and thus produced a crop, or the very air may be so 
loaded with all the requirements necessary to this end that 
only subjects to work upon may be wanted, and fresh dung 
furnishing this, success is the result. At the same time it is 
most likely that when tourists, visitors, and specials were not 
in the caves, pieces of spawn were inserted in the beds and 
that these did the work and not the mysterious Mushroom 
seeds. More need hardly be said on the matter, than that the 
caves spoken of must ba well adapted to the purpose, and great 
credit is due to those who there cultivate the Mushroom so 
successfully.—J. Rosson. 

Since the above was written what a sad change has come 
over the fair and beautiful city of Paris! Its gardens, parks, 
Squares, and even cemeteries, are converted into so many en- 
closures for cattle, or torn up for still ruder purposes, while 
the Mushroom caves may be turned to purposes widely different 
from that to which they were put when the above was penned. 
All must mourn that such a change should take place. At 
some future time I may return to the subject of growing Mush- 
rooms in caves, for it is not without its parallel in this country, 
ag very many years ago excellent specimens of Mashrooms 
were prodused in @ coal mine where horses were kept, and 
Mushroom beds in chalk caves are not uncommon.—J. R. 


AUTUMN PLANTING OF POTATOES. 


THE experiment was tried upon the farm of Mr. William 
Tawson, at Blennerhassett, Cumberland. The sets were Re- 
gents, chiefly whole, and varying from 3} to 1} oz. in weight, 
1? being the average, and were planted about 9 inches apart. 
They were sorted from one fisld’s produce, and of a uniform 
size, to ensure equality of conditions. The plots, of three drills 
each, were just before planting sown with a mixture consist- 
ing of superphosphate (mineral), 5 cwts.; muriate of potash, 
22 ewts.; and sulphate of ammonia, 1? ewt. per acre. The 
March plot was first to turn yellow, then February, April, and 
all except May came next, May being the last. All were raised, 
sorted, and weighed October 6:h, with the following results :— 


AUTUMN versus SPRING PLANTING. 


Value per 
Date when Weather at time of Weight per | cwt.as | Value per 
planted. planting. Acre. raised. Acre. 
1869. fons. Cwts.| Shillings.| £ 8s. a. 
October 6 ....| Mild and dry......... 8 il 2.31 8 41 
November 5..} Cold winds and heavy 
3 showers .2....0 2.2.1 5 1g 280 Tags 
Beestliee 15 | Cold and slight rains..} 5 38h 2.56 13.17 9 
1870. 
January 12 ..| Coldand damp -...... 6 64 2.54 160 7 
February 7 ..| Frostandslightsnow..| 9 5 2.46 2215 8 
March 7. Dry, frosts. jcecs-tacis 9 104} 2.40 22:16 7 
April 8 Warm ... colle 8 2.40 20 3° 2 
May 9... Warm 9 14 2.42 2118 9 


In January plot, the misses were very numerous; April sets 
were much sprouted when planted; in May the seed left was 
insuffivieut, and this: plop was planted with a mixed lot, con- 
taining Rocks ; it cannot, therefore, be fairly compared with the 
others. The column ‘“ Value per ewt..as raised” is ca'culated 
from the weights of large, mediam, and small, whea hand- 


picked ; the large being valued at 43d. per stone, the medium 
at 3d., and small or pig Potatoes at 2d. They are sach as 
would be sorted by 1} and 1{-inch riddles. Excluding October 
and November, aud also Muy, because of its mixed seed, it will 
beseen that the best quality—i e., the highest value per hundred- 
weight, was produced by the seed longest in the land. Thus 
February, though 5 cwt. less per acre in weight than March, is 
of almost equal money value per acre, because ofits greater pro- 
portion of large Potatoes, and, consequently, higher valne per 
hundredweight. As far as this one experiment goes, it shows: 
—Ilst, That for weight early in March is the best time to plant. 
2nd, That for profit February is equally as good as March.— 
(Mark Lane Express.) 


LILIUM AURATUM AND OTHER BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


I wave read with much interest Mr, Douglas’s note on the 
cultivation of Lilium auratum. Will he tell us, in addition, 
why he considers it best to shake the soil entirely from the 
roots in preference to scratching away the loose soil? I should 
be very sorry to treat mine in the way he recommends. In 
1869 mine threw up one stem and produced fourteen blooms ; 
this year it threw up two stems, which produced seventy-six 
blooms. 

If Mr. Douglas dries-off his Hyacinths, Tulips, and other 
bulbs, I would advise him another summer to water them if 
necessary as long as there remains a leaf, and report the results. 
—EXxperto CreDE. 


[In the article on Lilium auratum referred to, allusion was 
made more particularly to pots containing a number of bulbs. 
I said, ‘‘As many asa dozen bulbs are planted in a 13-inch 
pot.” As the result of my cultivation is given, ‘' ExpeRro 
CrEDE” will observe that three bulbs in 1869 produced 
fourteen spikes. In 1870 all, or at least all except two pots of 
bulbs, were repotted about the middle of October, and on 
shaking out the bulbs from the pot alluded to above there 
were fourteen fine bulbs, the produce of last year’s three bulbs. 
These were separated carefully and repotted in a 15-inch pot. 
As there is no room for them in the frames this year, I 
have plunged about two dozen pots of them in cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse out of doors. They had # good drenching of rain before 
they were plunged, and more since, which will do them be 
harm. By-and-by, if severe frosts set in, something will on 
placed over them to throw off the water. They will be plunged 
ia the frame in January. If fourteen good bulbs were obtained 
from three in one season, surely the system of eultivation must 
be good, especially as they throw up good strong spikes which 
flower well. Several of the spikes were 10 feet in height. 

I have frequently done as ‘‘ Exprrro Crepu ” seems to have 
done with his one kulb in a pot—that is, only scratched away 
a little of the earth and repotted in a larger-sized pot, Thus 
treated the bulbs have done well, but when three or four spikes 
are thrown up from one bulb, I separate the bulbs and they 
also do well; you can then have three or four pots, or you can 
plant all in one pot. 

One thing must be borne in mind—do not disturb Liliums 
after they have started into growth; they do so very soon after 
the spikes die down. I had some Lilium lancifolinum album 
bulbs which, although standing out.of doors all the season exeépt 
the few weeks when they were in flower, had started into growth 
by the middle of October, when the others were potted; and, 
further, if you want your wi rk well done, do it carefully, do it at 
the right time, and doit yourself. The right time to pot Liiimms 
is when the leaves turn yellow on the stems.—J. Douvazas.] 


BOX EDGING. 


Your correspondent, Mr. O'Donnell, says (pege 302), **As 
soon as all the Box is planted, the whole should be clipped to 
an equal height, and flat at the top.” I presume he must 
mean the time of planting to be the month of Apri], which 
would be carrying on improvements to a very late peyiud, if 
the young gardener wish to keep himself ‘equal to al} the 
demands of an establishment. Surely he could plant st the 
end of September or October, but bet» een this time snd April 
I think cutting Box very dangerous. Should there be = severe 
winter the major part of it would be killed, and to replace it 
after the work is finished in small designs is a job better dreamt 
of than performed. Y 

As to cutting Box flat, that is entirely a matter of taste, but 
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to me it is very unsightly, cramped, and too formal, with the 
great disadvantage of harbouring myriads of insects. In some 
small chain patterns I have seen clumps of Box cut flat, and 
n different shapes, but when these are compared with the free 
lightness of the plants in the beds they are anything but in 
harmony with the latter, however well they may look when the 
beds are empty: therefore I think they are at all times to be 
avoided. I think that all edgings should be as light as possible, 
and Box is certainly one of the lightest if cut in the shape of 
an inverted V at 2 inches in height, but if it is cut square, 
4 inches by 4, as it often is, it looks very heavy indeed.—J. T. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NovEMBER 2ND. 


For this dull time of year the Council-room looked unusually gay ; 
Orchids were represented by some splendid specimens from Lord 
Londesborough’s and Messrs. Veitch’s; Chrysanthemums, though the 
meeting was early for them, formed a most effective mass, while of 
fruits there was an excellent display. The attendance of visitors was 
large, and it is to be regretted that many of them availed themselves 
of the time when others were seated at the General Meeting to move 
about the room, to the great inconvenience of those who were bent on 
hearing. 

Fruit Commirrer.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. A 
prize of £5 was offered by Messrs. J. & C. Lee, of Hammersmith, for 
the best three bunches of Madresfield Court Grape. Three very fine 
bunches were exhibited by Mr. Zadok Stevens, of Trentham, and 
three by Mr. Adams, of Bank Hall, Burnley. Those of Mr. Stevens, 
being infinitely the best, received the prize. The berries were very 
large and deliciously flavoured. Mr. J. Tomkin, gardener to S. T, 
Kekewich, Esq., Peamore, sent a large bunch of a Grape to be named, 
which proved to be Alicante. Mr. W. Ellis, gardener to R. Lewis, 
Esq., Greenford Hall, Middlesex, sent three bunches of Black Prince 
Grapes, from Vines that had been severely infested with mildew. 
They were cut back and lifted, and these were part of the produce of 
sixty bunches from two rods. Mr. Wells, of Southend, sent eight 
bunches of Black Hamburgh, grown in the ground vineries, which 
were of such superior quality as to obtain a special certificate. He 
also exhibited bunches of the Sultana Grape without seeds. A shoot 
of a Hungarian Grape, introduced by Rey. M. J. Berkeley, and grown 
at Chiswick, was exhibited to show the very brilliant hues of dying 
foliage. It is the richest-coloured of all the varieties. Mr. Challis, 
The Gardens, Wilton House, sent a Pine introduced from India, 
which had somewhat of the character of the Blood and Otaheite, but 
the flavour was not remarkable. Messrs. J. & C. Lee sent fruit of 
the Autumn Surprise White Raspberry. Mr. Lamb, gardener to G. T. 
Davy, Esq., Colston Bassett, Bingham, sent a Melon, weighing about 
3 ozs., called Colston Bassett. It is a handsome-looking fruit, lemon- 
coloured, and finely and evenly netted, but the season was too late to 
form a correct judgment of its merits. 

Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough, sent dishes of handsome fruit of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. Mr. Small, of Colnbrook, sent a seedling 
Apple, called Queen Victoria, too much like Golden Noble. Mr. 
Jennings, of Shipston-on-Stour, sent fruit of his new Apple, The 
Fairy, figured in ‘‘ The Florist,’ of March last; the season being 
early the flavour was as yet acid. Mr. Alexander Dean, Old Shirley, 
Southampton, sent an Apple, presumed to be a seedling from Blen- 
heim Pippin, called Beanty of Hants. It was the same as Blenheim 
in texture and flavour, but the colour was higher than that of the 
Blenheim usually is, some specimens being quite red on one side. The 
Committee considered it the same as Blenheim. P. Northall Laurie, 
Esq., of Paxhall Park, Hayward’s Heath, sent six dishes of Apples 
grown on cordon trees, consisting of Reinette de France, Reinette du 
Canada, Calville Blanche, Golden Winter Pearmain (called Reine 
des Reinettes), and Reinetie d’Angleterre (King of the Pippins). 
The Calville Blanche and Reinette du Canada were unusually fine, 
and received a special certificate. Mr. McKenzie, Alexandra Park, 
also sent eight dishes of Apples which had been grown on cordons, 
which received a special certificate. Mr. Gardiner, gardener, of Eat- 
ington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, sent thirty-nine varieties of Apples, 
which received a special certificate. Mr. Davie, Broad Bridge Street, 
Peterborough, sent two seedling Apples, one of which was recognised 
as Rymer. G. F. Wilson, Esq., Weybridge Heath, sent a dish of very 
handsome Beurré d’Anjou Pears. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons sent specimens of their Giant Autumn Cauli- 
flower, a fine, large, late Cauliflower. The seed was sown on the 
16th April, the same day as Walcheren, Asiatic, and Early Erfurt. 
This is now coming into use, while all the other sorts are quite past. 
Mr. Lamb, gardenerto G.T. Davy, Esq., Colston Bassett, sent tubers of 
a Potato from Guatemala. Mr. C. Hales, Manor House, Bassing- 
bourne, sent a large kidney Potato, which when ccoked was mealy 

and of good flavour. Mr. Gunn, The Furze, Lee, Kent, sent some 
yery large Tomatoes, which were coarse and considered objectionable. 
Mr. Gilbert, The Gardens, Burghley, sent a seedling Cucumber called 
Knight of St. Patrick, raised between Telegraph and Wonderful. 

Mr. B. Saunders, of St. Helier's, Jersey, sent a collection of twelve 
dishes of Apples and twelve of Pears, all of which were remarkably 


well grown, and received a special certificate. Messrs. Carter & Co., 
of Holborn, sent a collection of twelve varieties of Celery, and ex- 
amples of Red Flourball Potato, a very large red-skinned variety. Mr. 
Lidgard, of Hammersmith, sent specimens of Williams's New White 
Matchless Celery. 

Prizes were offered for the best six dishes of dessert Pears, and 
brought from fifteen competitors many dishes of fine frait. The first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Stephenson, gardener to F. C. Barker, Esq., 
Leigh Hall, Essex, who had Duchesse d’Angouléme, very large and 
fine; Beurré Diel, Marie Louise, Knight's Monarch, Glou Morceanu, 
and Passe Colmar. Mr. Miles, gardener to Lord Carrington, Wycombe 


| Abbey, was second, with very fine fruit of Beurré Diel, Huyshe’s Vic- 


toria, Beurré Bosc, Van Mons Léon le Clerc, Marie Louise, and 
Beurré Clairgeau. The third prize went to Mr. S. Ford, gardener to 
W. G. Hubbard, Esq., Horsham, for Forelle or Trout Pear, very fine; 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, Triomphe de Jodoigne, Nouveau Poiteau, 
Beurré Diel, and Thompson's. 

Prizes were likewise offered for the best collection of Potatoes, and 
there were only two competitors. The first prize was adjudged to Mr. 
Frisby, gardener to H. Chaplin, Esq., Blankley Hall, Sleaford, who 
had tubers of very large size, several of them, however, being very 
coarse kinds. Among the varieties were American Peach Blow, Pink- 
eyed Regent, Ashleaf, Myatt’s Prolific Ashleaf, Rivers’s Royal Ashleaf, 
and Lapstone. The second prize went to Mr. S. Ford, who had 
generally clean, and for the most part rather small tubers. 


Frorat Commirrer.—W. Beattie Booth, Esq., in the chair. Mr. 
Denning, gardener to Lord Londesborough, Grimston Park, Tad- 
caster, sent a splendid collection of Orchids, most conspicuous among 
which wasa magnificent specimen of Vanda cerulea, with four spikes, 
each with from thirteen to fifteen flowers; Cattleya Harrisoni and 
Oncidium aurosum were also remarkably fine. Among the others 
were the beautiful Pleione Wallichii and lagenaria, Phalenopsis 
Lovwii, Vanda lutescens, Cattleya maxima, very fine, the brilliant 
scarlet Sophronitis grandiflora, Odontoglossums, Oncidiums, Miltonia 
Morelliana, the large-flowered white and orange Dendrobium for- 
mosum, &c. Mr. E. Culley, gardener to E. Salt, Esq., sent a pale 
variety of Odontoglossum Alexandre, with a very fine spike. 

Messrs. Veitch contributed a collection, in which were a fine specimen 
of Cattleya labiata, Miltonia Warscewiczii, an excellent example of 
Zygopetalum maxillare, Aphelandra aurantiaca Roezlii, of which the 
orange scarlet flowers are very showy, Urceolina aurea with pendulous 
yellow bells, Adiantum Veitchii, Dracena porphyrophylla, a noble 
looking plant, and several Cattleyas, the most remarkable of which 
was C. Dominiana lutea. 

Mr. Bull, gardener to J. Montgomery, Esq., Pole Hill Lodge, Hil- 
lingdon, sent a nice collection of Cyclamens; and Mr. C. Edmonds, 
Hayes Nursery, sent a similar but larger collection in excellent bloom, 
likewise several seedling Tricolor Pelargoniums. Mr. R. Clarke, 
market gardener, Twickenham, also had a large collection of Cy- 
clamens. 

From Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, came a group of Palms, Cycads, 
Orchids, and other plants. Of the first named Licuala horrida, a 
pleasing light green sort, received a first-class certificate ; and among 
the others were Welfia regia, Zalacca Wagneri, Astrocaryam mexi- 
canum, Areca Verschaffelti, Demonorops melanochetes, and Cocos 
Romanzoffiana. A very handsome species of Encephalartos, which 
Mr. Bull has before exhibited, also formed part of the collection. 
Curculigo recurvata striata, with handsome white-striped leaves, 
received a first-class certificate. The Orchids consisted chiefly of 
Odontoglossum grande, Vanda cerulea, Pleione lagenaria, Burlingtonia 
yenusta, and Oncidium Papilio and crispum. 

Mr. Parker. Exotic Nursery, Tooting, sent Ixora amabilis, which 
bas before received a certificate. Begonia Craigii, with dark bronzed 
foliage and of strong growth, a handsume plant for mixing with others 
with lighter.coloured foliage, came from Major Trevor Clarke ; and 
Begonia geranioides, with pure white flowers, and leaves not unlike 
those of a Geranium, of dwarf growth and very free-flowering, was 
exhibited by Messrs. Backhouse, of York. Messrs. Perkins & Sons, 
Park Nursery, Coventry, sent Gazania splendens aureo-variegata, the 
leaves irregularity edged with yellow, but rough in appearance. 

Mr. Morris, Kent Waterworks, Deptford, showed a basketful of seed- 
ling Tricolor Pelargoniums, and specimen plants of Lucy Grieve and 
Mabel Morris. King of Trumps, with large trusses of bright orange 
scarlet flowers, was sent by Mr. Eckford. from Massrs. A. Hender- 
son & Co. came Ficus vesca variegata, the leaves variously marked 
with greenish white, the variegation sometimes covering nearly one-half 
of the leaf. Messrs. H. G. Henderson & Son sent a large group of 
Tricolor Pelargoniums; Bouvardia elegans, stated to be an :mprove- 
ment on Bouyardia Hogarth; Mohria thurifraga achillewfolia, a very 
elegant crisped Fern, which had a first-class certificate; and a fine 
collection of winter-flowering tree Carnations, of which Vulcan, red, 
received a first-class certificate. From the same firm came also several 
seedling Japanese Chrysanthemums. First-class certificates were 
awarded for Bismark, very showy, orange, and Erectum superbum, 
fine violet rose. Mr. Bull likewise sent several varieties, of which 
Jane Salter received a first-class certificate; it is a white tinged with 
purplish lilac, 7 inches in diameter, and is a highly decorative variety. 
Garnet, rich blood red, was very fine in colour, though comparatively 
small. Renown, large-flowered, with broad incurved florets, yellow 


tinged with brown on the back, receiveda similaraward. Mr, William 
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Paul exhibited cut blooms of seedling bedding Geraniums, many of 
them new in colour and very beautifal. 

A first-class certificate was given to Messrs. Cutbush, of Highgate, 
for Aucuba japonica fem. aureo-maculata with the leaves much more 
extensively variegated with yellow than the common kind. From the 
Society’s garden at Chiswick was sent a plant of Dahlia imperialis 
about 9 feet high, and bearing 2 few flowers and a profusion of buds. 
Mrs. McIntosh, 25, Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, sent a case of beauti- 
fully skeletonised leaves by a process which is stated to be very simple, 
and to occupy only an hour. For this a commendation was given. 

First-class certificates were given to Mr. Bull for Zalacca Wagneri, 
Curculigo recurvata striata, Licuala horrida, and Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums Jane Salter and Renown; to Messrs. KE. G. Henderson for 
Mohria thurifraga achilleefolia, winter-flowering tree Carnation Vul- 
can, and for Japanese Chrysanthemums Bismark and Erectum super- 
bum ; to Messrs. Veitch for Dracena porphyrophylla and Cattleya 
Dominiana lutea, and to Messrs. Cutbush for Aucuba japonica fom. 
aureo-maculata. 

A second-class certificate was awarded to Mr. Eckford for Zonal 
Pelargonium King of Trumps. 

Special certificates were given to Messrs. Veitch for the group of 
plants, and for Zygopetalum maxillare ; to Mr. Denning for his collec- 
tion, also for Cattleya maxima, Cattleya Harrisoni, Phalenopsis 
Lowii, and Vanda cerulea ; to Mr. Bull for his collection; to Mr. H. 
Clarke, Mr. Edmonds, and Mr. Bull, of Hillingdon, for collections 
of Cyclamens; to Messrs. E. G. Henderson for a group of tree Car- 
nations, and to Mr. Morris for Tricolor Pelargoniums. 

Prizes were offered on this occasion for specimen plants and cut 
blooms of Carnations, also for berried plants. 

Class 1 was for the best six large-flowered Chrysanthemums. The 
first prize was taken by Mr. Rowe, gardener to Mrs. Lewis, Roe- 
hampton, with remarkably fine specimens, in foll bloom, of Lady Hard- 
ing, Prince of Wales, Maréchal Duroc, Dr. Sharpe, splendid, Mrs. 
George, and Lady Talfourd. The second prize went to Mr. James, 
gardener to W. F. Watson, Esq., Isleworth, who had Mrs. George 
Rundle in good bloom, Prince Alfred, with Queen of England, Golden 
Queen, and others not fully out. Mr. Forsyth, of Stoke Newington, 
was third with specimens of excellent growth, and which will be very 
fine a week or two hence. 

Class 2 wasfor six Pompons. Mr. Rowe was again first with, among 
others, very fine plants of White and Golden Cedo Nulli, and several 
Anemone-flowered kinds. The second prize went to Mr. James, 
gardener to W. F. Watson, Esq., whose plants, though well grown, 
were not in full bloom. 

Class 3 was for twenty-four cut blooms. In this Mr. Rowe took the 
first prize with an excelleut collection, in which were very fine examples 
of Empress of India, Rev. J. Dix, Princess of Wales, White Globe, 
Prince Alfred, Novelty, Queen of England, Venus, Jardin des Plantes, 
Lady Slade, and Lady Talfourd. Mr. Forsyth came second with a 
stand in which were fine blooms of several of the above. 

Class 4 was for the best twelve. In this Mr. Rowe was again first, 
and Mr. Berry was second, Mr. James being third. 

Mr. Forsyth exhibited excellent stands of Anemone Pompons and 
Japanese varieties. 

Only one collection of berried plants in pots was exhibited, and it 
was far from equal to what might have been expected. It consisted of 
Ardisia crenulata, Solanums, Capsicums, and a Berberis. This came 
from Mr. George, gardener to Miss Nicholson, Putney Heath, and 
received a first prize. 


GENERAL Meerine.—S. Rucker, Esq., F.L.S., in the chair. After 
the usual preliminary business had been gone through, in the absence 
of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, who had been called away through the 
sudden illness of a relative, Major R. Trevor Clarke made a few 
remarks on the plants shown. There was, however, he said, a dearth 
of objects of scientific interest such as usually formed the subjects of 
comment at these meetings. He then pointed out one of the autumn 
Crocuses, Crocus longitlorus, as being not only very uncommon, but 
very pretty. In the pomological department he would direct especial 
attention to the Fairy Apple, which had sprang from the seed of the 
scarlet Siberian Crab, mentioned in our Fruit Committee report, and 
remarked that an enormous improvement is at once effected when wild 
species are fertilised with pollen of cultivated garden kinds. 

Mr. Marshall directed attention tothe Tree Carnations as most useful 
plants for conservatory decoration in winter, on account of their con- 
tinuous blooming ; also, to Mr. Bull’s patent cases for the transmission 
of plants across the tropics. These have spars of wood across the 
glass like Venetian blinds, which prevent the sun parboiling the con- 
tents of the case, and are also provided with yentilation at the top. 
To illustrate the effects of the ordinary plant cases on Orchids, Mr. 
Bull sent a large basketful utterly destroyed in transit. Messrs. E. G. 
Henderson likewise sent a case, the principal feature of which is, that 
the drip from the front of the glass runs into a zine spout, and is con- 
veyed into a perforated tube surrounded with charcoal at the bottom of 
the case, whence the moisture passes through the soil or packing be- 
fore again entering the atmosphere of the case. The front is puttied 
on, then fastened with screws. This case, which we believe has been 
found to answer well, is a lean-to form, Mr. Bull’s, as shown, being a 
span-roof. 

The Chairman, in announcing that the next meeting would be held 


on December 7th, said that Mr. Bateman had offered a £5 prize 
for Cattleyas, further particulars respecting which would shortly be 
published. 


HOW TO OBTAIN ROSES ON THEIR OWN 
ROOTS. 


I HAVE read in a contemporary an article under the heading 
of ‘‘ Roses for Hedges.” This is a good idea—one I, as an 
old Rose cultivator, have long believed in and practised. The 
month of November, into which we are just entering, is a busy 
time for me as a grower of Roses, as during that month I put 
in my cuttings, and plant Briar and Manetti stocks for budding. 
With regard to cuttings, it is of the greatest importance to get 
them all planted before severe frosts set in, and the ground gets 
too cold. Although both the Dog Rose and Manetti are hardy, 
they are apt to suffer from the effect of frost if exposed to it 
after they are taken up, and weak shoots, instead of strong 
healthy growth, result. 

In avy place where there is a great demand for cut Roses, 
every exertion should be made to keep up a sufficient supply. 
I always make it a rule here to supply the table with cut Roses 
during eight months out of the twelve: in March and April I 
get blooms from plants forced in pots; in May from walls; 
and from that time till the autumn has begun to strip the trees 
of their emerald tresses, the blooms come from various sources 
—some from plants budded on the Briar, some on the Manetti 
stock, and others fiom plants on their own roots. To obtain a 
good supply of Roses, three classes are principally grown— 
namely, Noisettes, which are mostly grown on walls, and pro- 
tected with branches of evergreens during winter ; Tea Roses, 
which are grown and protected the same way as the Noisettes— 
both of which I find to bloom earlier and finer from the pro- 
tection they get, as the blooming wood is preserved intact, in- 
stead of being killed back, as is frequently the case; and the 
Perpetuals, which form the largest class grown here. A great 
many of these are on their own roots, and these I obtain in a 
very simple manner. I first trench a piece of ground in the 
kitchen garden, two spits deep, and mix plenty of rotten dung 
with the soil as the work proceeds. The cuttings I prepare in 
the following manner: I select the strongest growers of the 
Perpetual class, and cut up the wood into lengths of ubout 
6 inches, and take out all the eyes but the three top ones. The 
ground should be trodden firm at planting time, and I always 
select for this a day dry enough to prevent the soil sticking to 
one’s feet. A line is put across the ground, and the soil 
ehopped away from the line by the spade just deep enough to 
take the cuttings, leaving the eyes out of the ground ; they are 
placed from 4 to 6 inches apart, and the soil trodden firmly 
about them. And so I plant a piece of ground, leaving a space 
between the rows of fally 2 feet. I find the cuttings strike 
more readily in a sandy soil, and generally place some road- 
grit about them previously to treading the earth firmly against 
them. Here the cuttings remain for two years. At the end 
of the first year the growth of that season is cut back to about 
four or six buds from the ground, and by the end of the second 
year they form fine healthy plants. 

Thess I use for the formation of Rose hedges, the front row 
of a Rose border, for potting, for forcing purposes, or to form 
a bed of Roses on their own roots. The ten varieties of Per- 
petuals now to be named are very fine plants from cuttings 
struck this way three years ago, and they are all strong growers 
and constant bloomers— viz., Général Jacqueminot, John 
Hopper, Jules Margottin, Auna Alexieff, Duchesse d'Orléans, 
Auguste Mie, Anna des Diesbach, Charles Lefebvre, Made- 
moiselle Louise Carique, and Madame Alfred de Rougemont. 

There are two hardy Tea-scented Roses growing with the 
above that stood the severe frost of last winter without any 
protection—namely, Gloire de Dijon and L’Enfant Trouvé, a 
beautiful yellow-flowering kind. 

If I were to form a Ruse hedge of one particular flower, it 
would be Jules Margottin, an old but very free-blooming Rose, 
that is a great favourite with me, and, I doubt not, many more. 
—Wittiam Priester, Elsenham Hall Gardens.—(Lhe Gardener.) 


LARGE PRODUCE FROM ONE POTATO. 
Havine obtained a fine Bovinia Potato (weight 11b), I cut 
about two-thirds of it into fourteen sets, and planted them on 
the 23rd of March. As the rest of the Potato showed no eyes, 
I exposed it to a good bottom heat; by the 2nd of April it had 
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sent out five-vigorous shoots. I then cut it into as many sets, 
and planted them, having previously manured the ground well, 
and covered it with an inch of sand. I took up the crop 
October 20 h, when I had a yield of 133 lbs; thirteen roots 
weighed together 1113 Ibs., one of these weighed 13 lbs. ; eleven 
Potatoes weighed 27 Jbs., including one 4 lbs. weight. These 
Potatoes are most excellent for table use.—R, L. BrapsHaw, 
Appleton Academy, near Warrington. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


Tue following extracts frem letters enclosing subscriptions, 
will convey some idea of the motives which influence the con- 
tributors to the memorial :— 

“‘T do not know Mr. Rivers personally, but I look on him as 
a great public benefactor.” 

“Rivers has giyen the world his brains, and well deserves 
recogvition.”’ 

“Tam glad to have this opportunity of showing my respect 
for one who has contributed more to my enjoyment of life, 
during the past ten years that I have been an invalid, than any 
other man living.” 

The following is the list of the subscriptions already received, 
towards carrying out the above object :— 


JourNAL or Horticutrure, Proprietors of ...... 
Allsopp, H., Esq., Hindlip Hall, Worcester 
Barnard, Wm., Esq., Sawbridgeworth 
Blackmore, R. D., Heq., Teddington .......... 
Bottomer, Fredk., Markree Castle, Colluoney.... 
Darwin, C., Esq, F.RS., Down, Beckenham .... 
Dombrain, Rev. H. H., Westwell Vicarage, Kent. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs., Shalstone, Buckingham ...... 
Harrison, John, Rose Nursery, Darlington...... 
Hole, Rev. 8. Reynolds, Caunton Manor........ 
Hooker, Dr. J. Dalton, ©.B., Kew.............. 
Hopkyns, D. D., Heq., Weycliffe, Guildford 

Kingsley, Rev. W., South Kilvington 
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0 
5 
2 
5 
2 
Masters, Dre, FVRIS:, Baling 02 ee. ee 1 
Moore, Thomas, Eeq., F.L.8., Chelsea ........ 1 
Moffat, Mr. A., The Gardens, Hindlip Hall...... 0 
Morris, Mr. John, Wethersfield................ 1 
Wewington,Dr:. Ticehurst!:). 42-7. cise cece sce 3 
Paul, Mr. William, Waltham Cross 1 
Peach, Rev. C. P., Appleton-le-Street 2 
Pearson, Mr. John, Chilwell 1 
Radclytie, Rev. W. F., Okeford Fitzpaine 5 
Rendle, Mr. W. E., Welbeck Street ............ 1 
Roden, Dr., Kidderminster.................2.. 2 
Sparkes, George, Hsq., Bromley 3 
Speed, Mr. Thos., Chatsworth Gardens ........ 
Taylor, Mr. T. (Webber & Co.), Covent Garden.. 1 
Turner, Mr. C., Slough 
Warner, Mr. J. H., The Abbey, Leicester 
Wilson, Edward, E:q., Hayes, Bromley ........ 
Wilson, G. F., Esq., F.R.S., Heatherbank ...... 


Subscriptions addressed to Dr. Hogg, 99, St. George’s Road, 
London, §.W., will be promptly acknowledged. 
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SUBSOIL TEMPERATURES. 


Tur following is an extract from the report of the Under- 
ground Temperature Committee of the British Association. 

At depths of 2 or 3 feet it is necessary to observe, once a-week, 
or 80, throughout a year, in order to get the mean temperature 
at that depth for that year; and this may differ by a consider- 
able amount from the mean of a series of years. 

In the report of the Scottish Meteorological Society for the 
quarter ending December, 1862, there is a comparison of the 
mean temperature of the air with that of the soil at the depths 
of 3, 12, and 22 inches, at four stations, from observations ex- 
tending over five years; andin the ‘‘ Journal” of the same Society 
for the quarter ending December, 1865, there is a comparison 
of the temperature of drained and undrained land from one 
year’s observations, undertaken for this purpose at two stations, 
and including also a comparison with the temperature of the 
year. The mean temperature of the air for each day is, in 
these comparisons, assumed to be the simple arithmetical mean 
of the maximum and minimum, as indicated by self-registering 
thermometers 4 feet from the ground. From these observa- 


tions, it appears that the mean annual temperature of the soil 
was in every case rather above that of the air, and that the 
excess was greater for sand than for undrained clay, and was 
greater for drained land than for the same land undrained. 

The greatest excess occurred in the case of the 22-inch ther- 
mometer at Nookten (Vale of Leven), where both surface and 
subsoil are sandy and dry. The five yearly means at this sta- 
tion were :— 

Air 46°.1; soil at 3 inches 46°.3, at 12 inches 47°.3, at 
22 inches 48°.0; giving an excess of 1°.9 for the temperature 
at the depth of 22 inches as compared with air. 

The smallest excess, in the caseof the 22-inch thermometers, 
observed for five years, was at Linton (East Lothian) where it 
amounted to 0°.7 ; but the observations on the effect of drainage 
gave for the year of observation an excess of only 0° 2 at the 
depth of 30 inches in light sandy but undrained soil under a Rye- 
grass crop, at Otter House near Loch Fyne, the corresponding 
excesss for drained land of the same kind and in the immediate 
vicinity being 0°.9. 

The mean temperature at the depth of 3 feet at Professor 
Forbes’ three stations at Edinburgh, from five years’ observa~- 
tions, gave an excess of 0°.55 above the mean temperature of 
the air at Edinburgh as determined by Mr. Adie’s observations. 

Observations on soil temperature in England are much 
needed, but the Greenwich observations give an excess of soil 
above air temperature falling within the limits above quoted, 
the excess at 3 French feet being 1°.7, while at 24 French feet it 
is reduced to 1°. The soil of which the Observatory Hill is 
composed, and in which the thermometers are sunk, is dry 
gravel, and the unusual circumstance of decrease of temperature 
downward observed in the comparison of the 3-feet and 24-feet 
thermometers, seems to indicate that the surface of the hill is 
warmer than the surrounding land. 


LABELS FOR FRUIT TREES. 


“A. R.”’ in last week’s issue recommends zine, and states that 
‘‘if the label be suspended by copper or lead wire it will last 
for generations ;” ‘‘ that a glance will show whether the wire 
is cutting into the tree or not, and that a minute or two will 
rectify the matter.” I once indulged the same delusive fancy, 
and suffer from it now. First I used lead wire—chemicak 
action, I believe, takes place, besides the harder edge of the 
zine cutting the softer lead wire—and about twelve months saw 
all my labels on the ground; next I used annealed copper wire 
on about a thousand trees. Iam now busy cutting these labels 
off, for wire seems to have a prescriptive right to cut into 
the bark and fasten itself in every possible way without the 
least provocation, causing no end of gum and canker, and if 
by any remote chance, these do not occur, the label is the 
sport of winds and the ruin of the bark. I now use a strip of 
flat lead, stamped with the number which corresponds to the 
particular tree in my orchard book. This may be Jiable, be- 
sides the trouble, to as many evils as the methods I have 
already abandoned, but as yet [ am innocent. 

“A, RB.” well depicts the promiscuous misnaming of fruit 
trees. Nothing is more common than to find trees, and some 
of the commonest, wrongly named ; and the lack of knowledge 
of varieties, and, in fact, of fruit-culture generally, is remark- 
able in many gardeners who excel in floriculture. As to cor- 
rectly naming trees, the ‘‘ greater nurserymen’’ are by no 
means immaculate. I have received many trees, from one of 
the best in every way, wrong to name; but when one has 
experienced the difficulty of keeping a few hundreds right im 
one’s own garden, and then considers the thousands of eack 
sort a nurseryman is expected to produce, the marvel is that 
they are so often correct.—C. C. H. 


ARE GUELDRES ROSE BERRIES POISONOUS? 


We ask this question because of the evidence given at am 
inquest held at Sudbury, Suffulk, on the 27th ult., on the body 
of the child of the Saperintendent of the Cemetery, whose death 
was supposed to have been occasioned by eating the berries of 
the Gueldres Rose (Viburnum Opulus). 

Mr. W. B. Smith, surgeon, deposed that he had made a post- 
mertem examination of the body, assisted by Dr. Williams. 
They could discover no natural cause of death; he inferred 
that death must have been caused by the absorption of the 
active principle of some narcotic poison. Dr. Taylor, in his 
work on toxology, had stated that narcotic or vegetable, sven 
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irritant or mineral poisons, could ocsasionally ke taken and 
death be caused, yet no trace was left behind, nor any irritation. 
Generally, in the case of irritant poisons especially, there were 
traces; had there been any they must have seen them; they 
might be carried off by vomiting and purging. They found no 
traces of any poison whatever, nor anything to cause a natural 
death. The evidence was negative rather than positive. He 
inferred from this and the symptoms he observed during the 
child’s illness, and from all the surrounding circumstances of 
the case, that death resulted from some narcotic poison. 

Dr. Williams fully agreed with Mr. Smith’s evidence, and 
said there was not very much known of the berries of the 
Gueldres Rose, and in toxological works they were not said to 
be poison. But he had made experiments within the last few 
days, and was now able to state that these berries were poison- 
ous if taken internally, but at present he could not say how 
long it would take for them to operate fatally after taken into 
the system. 

Other evidence threw no light upon the subject, after which 
the Coroner summed up, and the jury returned a verdict ‘‘That 
deceased died of narcotic poison, but there is no evidence to 
show what that poison was or how it came into the system.” 
Dr. Williams said he was conducting farther experiments with 
rélation to these berries, their properties, and their effects, &c. 


BOUQUETS. 


T apvisz that no bouquets of real flowers should -be-employed 
—one gets tired of the unvarying scents of Roses, Violets, and 
Heliotropes. I have a bouquet of artificial flowers so exqui- 
sitely made that they cannot be known from real flowers, and 
I put on them any perfume I like, and change the perfume 
whenever I please.—F. C. 8. i 


[‘* Tired of the scents of Roses, Violets, and Heliotropes !”’ 
If you ever become wearied with the sun’s light, perhaps you 
will apply to the American tallow chandler who apologises to 
that luminary for having candles that are more brilliant. We 
will add a narrative, also from an American source. 


TO BE PITIED. 

I happened lately to be in the room with a semi-invalid, 
when a handful of choice flowers, the gift of a thoughtful neigh- 
bour, was brought in by her niece. 

‘See, aunt,” said the young girl, ‘‘ what a lovely bouquet 
Mrs. M has sent you.” 

“Do you call that a bouquet? To my notion it is about big 
enough for a nosegay,” was the quernlous reply. 

‘© Oh, yes, a nosegay; that is a better name, and it fully 
deserves it, for itis as fragrant as it is beautiful. Smell that 
Heliotrope, now.” 

‘‘T don’t think there is anything particularly beautiful in a 
Heliotrope; Icall it a very plain flower, and then it wilts very 
quickly in water.” 

‘Well, there’s a Lady Washington—that will grow and blos- 
som in water for days.” 

” Yes; but.that ain’t fragrant. 
without fragrance.” 

“You love the Rose, then, the queen of the flowers,’’ pur- 
sued the niece, who seemed determined to make her aunt say 
something pleasant. ‘‘ That has beauty and fragrance, too.” 

‘CA yary original remark, my dear!’’ was the severe reply. 
‘For my part, [ gotitired of hearing the Rose called the queen 
of the flowers when I was:e little girl, just as if queens have 
any more beauty or fragrance than other peopie. I have never 
seen a Rose since, but what I have thought of the invidious 
eomparison, And there’s the Carnation. Such a name!” 

Just here I stammered out some apology, and made my es- 
cape. I wanted to kesp some of my darlings unsullied. It 
does seem, when you are in company with some people, as 
though they would not leave you one beautiful thing to enjoy. | 


I don’t care much for flowers 


THISTLES NOT A NUISANCE EVERYWHERE! 


We know that at the Antipodes—that is, about Australia, 
New Zealand, and islands thereabouts—the people are stand- 
ing on our globe with the soles of their feet towards ours; we 
also know that when it is midsummer with us it is midwinter 
with them, and now it seems that Thistles with them are the 
eultivator’s blessing. We extract the following from the Otago 
Witness :— 


In the House of Representatives, on the 28th of July, Mr. Cracroft 


Wilson brought up the report of the Public Petitions Committee on the 
petition of thirteen inhabitants of the province of Canterbury, praying 
for the repeal of the Canterbury Thistle Ordinance, 1866. 

Mr. Rolleston moved that the report be printed. In the debate 
which ensued on this motion, | 

Mr. Stafford said that he believed it was absolutely impossible to 
prevent the spread of Thistles, and that a great deal of money was 
spent in doing only what would be like a drop in the ocean. .He had, 
perhaps, peculiar opinions on the subject, but he believed that Thistles 
were really no injury to a country, but were a great improvement to 
second and third-rate land; so much so, that a friend of his had, 
in reclaiming third-rate land, actually sowed Thistles on it as ferti- 
lisers, and valuable Grasses were induced to grow when the Thistles 
died out, which they did in a short time where the ground was not 
ploughed. 

Mr. Kerr, in referring to this statement, said that he knew that-at 
Panmure, in the province of Auckland, the Thistles had taken com- 
plete possession of some very rich land, so much so that nothing -else 
could grow where they were. 

Mr. Fitzherbert, after stating that the extirpation of Thistles was, 
in his opinion, absolutely impracticable in a country like New Zealand, 
abounding in waste land, and whose cultivated farms adjoined millions 
of acres owned by the natives, said that he thought the cutting down of 
Thistles on the waste lands was a great mistake in reference to pastoral 
lands. He could state from experience that during certain portions of 
the year the Thistle was an excellent article of food—that period when 
there was a lack of rain. At that time sheep fed with great advantage 
upon the flower of the Thistle, and it would, in his opinion, >be.a 
disadvantage if the Thistles were destroyed upon the waste Jands. In 
addition to that, the Thistle, by boring down into the soil with its tap 
root, loosened it, and rendered it thereby much more capable of im- 
provement. Where these immense beds of Thistles grew, they gradu- 
ally gave way, and in time the place became covered with a thick 
growth of grass. He had paid considerable attention to this question, 
and in the eradication of Thistles he had seen great errors committed. 
Where, then, was the remedy for the complaints made? In England, 
there were cases where farmers brought actions against their neighbours 
who allowed Thistles to grow to the detriment of the farm land in the 
vicinity, and damages were recoverable at common law where neglect 
had been proved; but to have an inspector, and penalties laid down, 
would be, to his mind, a mistake, and would prove to some extent an 
act of oppression. 

Mr. Rolleston’s motion was eventually adopted. 


THE GREAT PEAR ORCHARD OF SANTA 
CLARA COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA. 


Tue grounds of the Santa Clara College contain many vigorous 
specimens of fruit and ornamental trees. In these gardens we 
see growing the Palm tree and the Olive, the last over forty 
years of age, while not far off is the Fig tree, one of the most 
beautiful of all ornamental shrubs while young. Yet we find 
here, amidst these evidences of tropical vegetation, a fine hedge 
of Arbor-Vite, 15 feet high—north and south in juxtaposition ; 
how striking the contrast! In the same garden are gathered 
over one hundred varieties of Grapes, mostly foreign, thriving 
in the open air with the slightest attention, and all in fruit. 
As I looked upon the uniform success that attended the culture 
of the Grape here, where every Vine is sure to produce its 
fruit every year, where there is scarcely the possibility of a 
failure of a crop, and everything is almost as sure as the fixed 
laws of the Medes «nd Persians, I turn my thoughts backward 
to our Atlantic slope, where our vineyardists struggle on, year 
after year, hardly depending on more than one good crop out of 
every three, and where prices are constantly fluctuating ; where 
early frost nips their fruit before it is all marketed ; where mil- 
dew cuts ‘short the health and productiveness of their Vines, and 
ascore of discouragements, which form a remarkable contrast 
with the ease of the Californian grower; and yet we would 
hardly exchange places with him. Where Grapes thrive with 
such abundance, they are too cheap to be profitab'e. I suppose 
the average profits per acre of Grapes on the entire Pacific coast 
is 60 dols. per annum, and yet how common itis for our Kastern 
vineyards to yield from 200 to 600 dols. per acre. We suppose 
an acre of Concords, in full bearing, will not fall below 100 dols. 
nett, while at the low price of 10 cents perlb.; they will more 
often yield 200 to 300 dols. 

At a little distance from the College itself is the enclosure 
containing the Pear orchard we have referred to. Here are 
now six hundred trees of about sixty years of age, laden down 
with the most astonishing crop of Pears we ever beheld. The 
trees, although old, would average about 30 feet in height, 
and have a diameter of 10 to 15 feet across the branches. Ail 
of these trees would average about a foot in diameter of the 
trunk, and we estimated a safe capacity of 5 to 10 bushels to 
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each tree, while on many the production would be fully 5 barrels, 
Years ago, when fruit culture was not so widely extended as 
now, the produce of this orchard brought an annual income to 
the College of over 24,000 dols.; but now, so plentiful and cheap 
are fruits of all descriptions, that the best terms of sale last year 
could hardly reach above 100 dols., and thousands of bushels were 
left to rot on the ground, or fed the hogs. We estimated at 
least 5000 bushels of prime fruit upon the trees at the time of 
our visit, and if it could have enjoyed a market like New York 
the lowest value we could have placed upon it would have been 
10,000 dols. It is now a worthless property as a productive 
investment, and already two hundred trees have been cut. down, 
preparatory to the devotion of the land to other purposes. The 
varieties we noticed most freely grown are the Easter Beurré, 
Bergamot, Madeleine, President, Bartlett, Beurré Clairgeau, with 
a few of our most popular eastern sorts. The President Pear is 
perhaps the most productive of all, the branches hanging down 
completely covered with specimen Pears of fine size and colour, 
The Pear, as a fruit, is quite as successful here as the Grape. 
All varieties do well. The Californian horticulturist has none 
of the anxieties we Eastern fruit-growers feel whenever we 
make our selection of varieties. With us we are fearful of the 
blight, or anxious as to climate, soil, and popular preferences in 
the market; but in California the grower sticks his graft upon 
his tree, or his young shoot into the ground, and in less than 
eighteen months he has his crop of fruit as perfect and luxuriant 
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as heart can wish. Every variety succeeds, and only {needs 
careful planting and culture. 

We notice that after the Pear trees have grown for ten or twelve 
years, their full stature seems to have been attained; they make 
little or no new wood growth, and seem to stand still, bearing 
themselves almost to death. Year after year they bear heavy 
crops without cessation, and it seems hardly possible they can 
stand such constant and tremendous strains without sooner or 
later exhibiting signs of exhaustion. However, most of the 
orchardsare young. Wesee as yet no signs of decay or wearing 
out. The old orchard of the College is still a marvel of luxuriance. 

Among these Pear trees are planted some beds of Straw- 
berries. Time was when a little bed of half an acre yielded an 
income of 500 dols. per annum, but that time has passed, and 
now the most they can obtain is but 60 dols. Their berries are 
large and splendidly coloured. The Wilson, particularly, we 
would hardly recognise. It has the same shape, but changes its 
dark red colour into one of brilliant crimson; loses some of its 
firmness, and almost all of its acidity. We found it here quite 
agreeable eating, pleasant and spicy, with but little sourness or 
tartness. Still it is not their most successful variety. The 
Longworth’s Prolific is far more popular and profitable. 

They begin picking the fruit about the Ist of May, and it 
continues ripening down to the Ist of November. As high as 
10,000 lbs. have been gathered from three-quarters of an acre.— 
(Horticulturist. ) 


HOWARD, 


THe SEAT oF THE Harn or CaRuisLE, NEAR YORE. 
No. 1. 


CastLeE Howakrp is finely situated in an extensive park. Dig- 
nified and majestic in a very high degree, this magnificent 
building is worthy of its position and its surroundings with 
whieh it is in complete harmony. To those at all acquainted 
with architectural history, Castle Howard recalls a time when 
many noble mansions were built, in the designing of which a 
prominent part was taken by its architect, Sir John Vanbrugh, 


poet and dramatist as well as architect. This noble pile forms 
a fitting shrine for the rare and costly collection of art treasures 
with which its stately apartments are so richly decorated. The 
walls are crowded with paintings by many a famous hand,-and 
I believe I amcorrect in stating that the interior of the 
cupola was painted by Antonio Pelligrini,’a contemporary of 
the famous Sir James Thornhill. The south front (jig. 1), is 


Fig. 1.—Castle Howard, south front. 


extent, and from all sides of it the park rises gently, swelling 
into banks, agreeably diversified with finely-disposed groups of 


richly embellished ‘with Corinthian columns, statuary, and 
balustrading, and a fine flight of steps leads up to the grand 
entrance, past which sweeps a noble carriage drive in a straight 
line of half a mile. 

Viewed from this position, overlooking the lake and pleasant 
mndulations of the park, the scenery is very fine. The lake 
is a@ magnificent sheet of water, nearly one hundred acres in 


noble timber trees. An important feature in the view beyond 
the lake is the Mansoleum, (jig. 2), designed by Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, a pupil of Wren, and an assistant of Vanbrugh’s in build- 
ing Castle Howard. The position is well chosen, and the dense 
masses of umbrageous foliage on each side, while not approaching 
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sufficiently near to obstruct the view or mar the dignity of its 
appearance, yet serve to impart an air of retirement and solem- 
nity to this abode of death. 


There are no abrupt eminences nor steep declivities here, but 
that broad expansiveness, both in the green turf and the water, 
that aspect of grandeur and importance, so well in keeping with 


Fig. 2.—The Mausoleum. 


those noble old trees which, like a gallery of quaint old portraits, 
tell of generations an@ times long since past. 

To the right of the lake, and immediately opposite the south 
front, is the flower garden (jig. 3). This view will serve to convey 
some idea of its large size and architectural embellishments, 


consisting of balustrading, statuary, tazzas, and Grecian vases, 
The elegant building on the rising ground to the left is a 
Temple of Diana, which, with the bridge and a glimpsejof the 
top of the Mausoleum towering over the trees, adds very much 
to the effect of the scene. The design of thezflower garden 


tiie 


Fig. 3.—The Flower Garden. 


Consists of some elegant and very elaborate scrollwork in Box 
embroidery, the narrowest and most intricate parts of which 
contain Derbyshire spar, producing a chaste and pleasing effect, 
The scrollwork was connected with many large beds well filled 
with plants arranged in very good taste, the principal masses 
Consisting of well-known yarieties of Pelargonium. A mixed 


bed of Pelargonium Le Grand and Countess of Warwick, with 
Verbena venosa, had a very good effect. Pelargonium Flower 
of Spring surrounded by Verbena Purple King, was ‘equally 
fine. Golden Feather Pyrethrum was very bright and effective. 
Daring the rast summer I have seen this useful plant largely 
grown in several gardens which I have visited in different parts 
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of England, and it invariably presented a most satisfactory ap- 
pearance. This is noteworthy, because from the ease with 
which a large stock of it may be raised in spring from seed, it 
must be a very valuable bedding plant, especially to those who 
have but little glass accommodation.—Epwarp Luckuurst, 
Old Lands, Bucted, Sussex. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TuHE Globe Artichokes should now have some of the super- 
fluous leaves cut away, and the stems earthed-up 6 or 8 inches. 
Sarround the plants with recently fallen leaves, and cover these 
with soil, forming a sort of mound; thenthrust a wisp of straw 
or bay in the centre of the crown. Take up the Jerusalem 
Artichokes and house them dry in a dry shed. Cauliflowers in 
head should be taken up and heeled-in close together, covering 
them with long litter in severe weather. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Let the planting of autumn bulbs be completed as soon as 
possible. Take up all Dahlias when the tops are frosted; do 
not clear too much soil from them, it will prove a protection if 
dried upon them. Strong tubers should be in a warm and airy 
place in order to get them thoroughly dry; weak ones must 
be potted or covered with dry soil. Neapolitan Violets should 
be thoroughly cleansed from weeds, runners, and dead leaves, 


and have a considerable quantity of dry sand strewed amongst | 


them. This will prevent the ravages of the slugs. 
doors they must have hoops and mats. Plant out Hollyhocks 
and other bienniels. This is an excellent planting season. 
Where the ground is duly prepared not a moment should be 
lost; pruning, thinning, &c., can be done in frosty weather, not 
so planting. Tulips, as a matter of course, are all planted, 
and few seasons have occurred in which, to use florists’ 
phraseology, ‘‘ they have gone in so well.’ I would advise 
precautions being taken, as many of the bulbs are in a certain 
degree affected by the serious mildew which attacked the foliage 
last season. It will, therefore, be advisable to keep the beds 


Oat of 


as dry as possible for a few weeks, or, at least, to give the bulbs | 


time to form plenty of rocts previous to exposing the beds to 
the weather. This may be done by covering with mats, &c., 
during wet weather. Carnations and Picotees had better remain 
where they are till spring. Iam no advocate for their removal in 
November. Those which are potted off should have the air at 
all times, and if they have had plenty of exposure hitherto, 
slight frosts will not affect them. Auriculas, also, should be 
nursed as little as possible ; give only asma'l quantity of water, 
and keep them out of the way of drip. Attend to compost 
heaps, and collect leaves, &c., for next year. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 


arrange stock in houses so as to givea due proportion of light to 
each kind of plants, remembering especially those from brighter 
skies. All retarded autumn flowers should have a situation as 
much exposed to light as possible—near the glass, and not far 
from a quiet ventilation. Such plants as the following will 
deserve attention in this respect:— Euphorbia jacquiniz- 
flora, Eranthemum pulchellum, Geissomeria longiflora. the 
Heliotrope, Aphelandra cristata, Gesnera zebrina and bulbosa, 
Geraniums, Centradenia rosea, Linum trigynum, Mig ionette, 
Salvias, Calceolarias, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Verbenas. 
These, if attended to as previously directed, will be gay for 
weeks, and with Chrysanthemums, Roses, and Camellias, will 
prevent avy blank oecurring between the autumn flowers and 
those of the spring foreing. Albove all, let every glass sash 
receive a thorough washing immediately. Those who under- 
rate the importance of clean glass in gardening have yet much 
to learn. In order to keep the glass clean as long as possible, 
let mats and coverings of all kinds be constantly suspended on 
rails or posts. This is absolutely necessary, both for the sake 
of the glass and the sake of economy, a8 Russian mats are 
rather expensive. A well-managed conservatory should now 
boast of a finer display than at any other period of the year. 
The charming contrast between the dark and glossy leaves of 
healthy Camellias and their lively-coloured flowers, the delight- 
ful perfume and gay tints of the Bourbon, Hybrid China, and 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, with the exnoberant and dashing style 
of the Chinese Chrysanthemums, will even unassisted pro- 
duce a gorgeous effect. Keep a mild and genial atmosphere 
of 50° to 60° by day, sinking to 45° at night. Let the floors or 
some portion of the house receive a sprinkling in the evening, 


provided a little back air can be given to prevent drip. Syring- 
ing is, of course, out of the question. In the mixed greenhouse 
the Chinese Primroses may be remoyed to @ shelf as near the 
glass as possible, with plenty of air at all favourable oppor- 
tunities. Herbaceous Calceolarias should be treated in & 
similar manner, and duly attended to with water. Cinerarias 
must be protected from the ravages of green fly by fumigations 
of tobacco, or by syringing with tobacco water. Some late- 
flowering varieties of Heaths and Epacrises will now be grow- 
ing rather freely, especially those which have received late 
shifts, great caution in watering them will therefore be neces- 
sary. A few Epacrises, such as autumnalis, will soon become 
gay with flowers, and are worthy of every encouragement. 
Should mildew attack any of them slightly dust them im- 
mediately with flowers of sulphur. If any of the beautiful 
tribe of Tropzolums, particularly tricolorum and brachyceras, 
which flowered early in the season, begin to grow, they should 
not be checked, but allowed to grow slowly through the winter ; 
but if there is no appearance of growth, which is best for their 
future success, the roots should be kept inactive in a cool place, 
with the soil about them quite dry, and protected from mice. 
STOVE. 

Stove plants in general as before. Let those Orchids which 
have completed a good summer’s growth, and which are some- 
what inclined to be deciduous, sink gradually into repose. 
Those evergreen kinds, as some of the Dendrobiums, the 
Aérides, Saccolabiums, Vandas, &c., on blocks or in baskets, 
should be lowered a little from the roof, if too near, in order 


| to escape the vicissitudes of temperature to which that situa- 


tion would expose them in winter. 


COLD PITS AND FRAMES. 

In the case of cold pits, the time has now arrived for putting 
in readiness straw shutters, or whatever elee it may be intended 
to use for coverings for them. Straw shutters, if well made, 
are expensive in the first instance, but are considered by many 
to be the most efficient of any kind of covering in use, and 
taking into account the time they last, they are, perhaps, as 
cheap as any. Expose the stock in such pits to air on every 
favourable opportunity, so as to check growth and consolidate 
the wood. The time is at hand when ungenial weather will 
frequently drive the labourer in-doors, and a stock of work 
should now be provided for such occasions. The tying of new 
mats, cutting and picking shreds for the walls, cleaning old 
nails, drawing bast for the next summer, the arrangement of 
herbs, examining stores, making fiower sticks and labels, 
washing and putting away all spare striking and other glasses, 
making straw or reed mat-protectors for tender plants, as well 
as making a stock of besoms and baskets for the ensuing year 
—are matters of as great consideration as out-door business, 
and should be proceeded with as soon as possible. Gardeners 


aU Pe TER : | 1 liberal stock of Russian mats 
At this time of the year it is of the utmost importance to | and amateurs /should purchase/n/ liens stock: Cbs ean 


at this period; in fact, a twelyemonth’s supply. These will at 
onee furnish a little in-door labour. Willows should be in- 
stantly procured for basketing, and a good stock of cloth for 
shred-entting. All superfluous or dead plants in pots should 
be emptied out, and the dirty pots from every part placed in a 
gorner of the shed, ready for washing in bad weather. Plenty 
of broken pots sbould also be housed in a shed corner, to be 
crushed and sorted in bad weather ; they may be fairly reckoned 
amongst the most important matters connected with the potting- 
shed. Anyone having old half-worn sashes without glass, may 
readily make 2 most useful straw cover of them, well adapted 
for protecting Endive and other salid, Parsley, &c., as also 
for covering early crops of Potatoes, Radishes, and Carrots. 
They can be mate on a couple of tressles. The straw (that of 
Rye, if possible) is drawn through the hands in bunches, and 
Jaid across the longitudinal bars of the sash vegularly. When 
eovered equally, three or four long sticks or laths are placed on 
it in a line with the sashbars, and bound down to the latter 
with pitched cord. If housed when out of use they will last a 
couple of years.—W. Keanr. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Laying Down Strong Broccoli, &e —But for a press of other 
work, and the unsettled state of the weather, we should haya 
pearly finished this. It is best done on a regular system. 
The intention is not so much to stunt or cripple the plants in 
their growth as to protect the stems and heads from frost. By 
earthing-up, and protecting the heads with a little litter in 
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Severe weather, we have had as fine, or rather finer, heads than 
when we laid them down, but with a little more trouble. Asa 
rule, if possible the head of the plant should be depressed to 
the north, and if that does not suit, then let it be laid to the 
west—the directions in whieh it is less likely to be acted upon 
by the morning sun, and therefore so far a security against 
sudden changes. In laying, begin at one end of a row, take ont 
some earth a foot or so from the base of the plant, and a little, 
but to a less depth, close to the stem, so as not to injure the 
roots much ; press the head of the plant down without break- 
ingit, and then from the front of the next plant place earth 
over the stem of the first plant, and so on until all are done. 
Some dwarf sorts need no laying, and, as stated above, the 
’ system is more required in the north than in the south. The 
leaves laid aslant greatly protect the young head or heart. 

Cauliflowers.—The late Cauliflowers, owing to the rain after 
the sewage watering, have proved very fine this autumn, yield- 
ing fine, large, symmetrical heads. Before much frost comes we 
shall place alot of young stuff in earth pits to receive pro- 
tection. Where there is a dry shed, Cauliflower, though it will 
not look so fresh as that cut from a pit with its green leaves, 
will keep well and be serviceable for many purposes, if, whilst 
the heads are still close and compact, the leaves are all stripped 
off, and the stems cut off, say, 9 inches or more in length, and 
stuck in earth and sand that is damp rather than dry. The 
Position should be siry, when desirable, be kept free from frost, 
and but little light should be admitted. 

We planted ont young plants under hand-lights. It is well 
that the ground should not be too rich at first,.as plenty of 
enriching matter can be added in spring. 
use of an old frame or an earth pit for pricking out a lot to 
stand the winter. For all such purposes we find after planting, 
an open rough surface, such as sand, is of importance alike for 
preventing damping and keeping offslugs, &c. Rough charcoal 
dust, or rough small coal ashes, are also good. Fine ashes are 
of little or no use in this respect. A lot of plants may now be 
potted and placed where they may have a little protection. 
Many are often saved in good condition if pricked out rather 
thickly at the foot of a wall or fence, the one helping to protect 
the other, and then when transplanted in spring they come in 
for the second or third succession. 

Potatoes and Root Crops.—Great quantities of Potatoes have 
been much injured this season by leaving them in the ground 
solong as to let them have a second growth; otherwise the 
crops in general have been fine—of good quality and great in 
quantity. A little lime is very beneficial in all old gardens, 
also in all stiff clay soils. Carrots, Beet, Scorzonera, &c., 
will now be better out of the ground than init. When scarce 
of dry stuff and storage room, we have found no plan better in 
a close shed than building them im layers, with dry small 
faggot wood between them. It is of great importance to take 
up all these things in dry weather, and to sort them for use 
according to quality and size. Spruce and larch twigs dried are 
good for this purpose. By no means use sawdust, as some 
people recommend. Whatever kind of wood it comes from, and 
however dry it may be, it is sure to taint the roots; and then 
by absorbing moisture from them the whole mass will heat, and 
there may easily be, if not constantly examined, a mass of 
rottenness instead of wholesome food. 

Celery.—The youngest is still growing in these showery days, 
and the farthest advanced was made safe in dry weather. As 
we had no ashes to fall back upon, we have used a heap of 
burnt rubbish, burnt clay, &c., to put immediately round the 
plants in beds, filling up to the necessary height with the sur- 
rounding earth, made fine by breaking and pulverising. This 
thin casing, given as lately detailed, keeps the stems drier, and, 
to a certain extent, keeps worms, snails, and slugs from mark- 
ing them. In stiff ground, but for harbouring snails and slugs, 
it would be advisable to finish the blanching process with moss, 
clean litter, dry tree leaves, &c. Sometimes we have used 
some of these, and just dusted them over with rough ashes. 
Dry tree leaves put on not so thickly as to heat at all answer 
admirably, they keep out frost so well, and even in a wide 
bed they soon cake on the surface, so that when laid on with a 
proper slope rain passes off them as if from the wing of a duck. 

Letiuces.—We took up a number of good plants and put 
them in an earth pit, where they could be protected; the earth 
pit jast being cleared of bedding plants, as they are removed to 
the dormant fruiting houses, where they will be more safe for 
& few months of the worst part of the year. Pyicked-out Let- 
tuces to give them a chance of standing, and sometimes they 
do better in the open ground than at the foot of fences or on 
momnrencea ce 
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the sides of raised banks. The young plantson sloping banks 
are growing rather too freely since the showery weather came. 

Endive we covered with dry leaves, slates, &e., to bring it in 
for use along with the Lettwces.' Though most people like 
Lettuces: better, yet the Endive looks very nice in the salad 
bowl. 

Rhubarb and Sea-kale.—There has been little time taken or 
aeeded in preparing these for forcing this season, as the dry 
weather of the summer caused their leaves to wither rather 
prematurely, but the buds seem very fair, and will no doubt do 
good service when called upon. Asparagus i3 now fally ripe, 
and will be cleared off as soon as we can find time. Some 
correspondents have been inquiring as to giving salt to these 
seaside vegetables now, and we would say that a little sprink- 
ling would do no harm, and if kept from the buds of Sea-kale, 
it would prevent slugs and even birds from touching them 
much, There is no better deterrent to soft-skinned intruders 
than salt where it can be applied with safety; and we have 
noticed that mice and birds have turned away from such things 
as Sea-kale buds because they found the soil near them saline. 
The chief time to apply salt is, however, after growth has 
freely commenced; in fact, could we do it, we would liquid- 
manure these plants in summer, and a little salf and mulching 
then would answer well. The summer, especially such as the 
last, forces us to let the above plants take their chance, except 
giving a sprinkling of salt, and we often notice how comfortably 
moist the ground of the Asparagus and Sea-kale is, contrasted 
with other crops, merely from the sprinkling of salt given in 
the middle of Jane. When a piece of Asparagus is to be raised 
for forcing, it will pay well to gather little or nothing from 
that piece in the preceding spring and summer. It will thus 
ripen and rest earlier. Such may well be expected to do 
better than an old exhausted bed; done away with as the worst, 
but ‘ good enough” tobe forced. Vegetables to be forced can 
not be too good of their kind if the gathered produce is to be 
good in quality and quantity. 

‘We do not intend commencing forcing Asparagus and Sea- 
kale just yet, having a regard to our stock, but frequently we 
have had both in fair condition by the middle of November. 
Rhubarb we have never had so early. Treat it as we may, that 
is not good in proportion to the others. Coutrary to either 
Sea-kale or Rhubarb, Asparagus likes air and light to attain 
colour, but we have frequently forced it in the dark, cut if 
when 6 or 7 inches long, and set the bottoms in damp send or 
moss close to the glass in a warm greenhouse: for two or three 
days to give it a little colour. A great check in temperature 
in forced Asparagus is apt to make it hard instead of sweet and 
juicy. ; 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

There are but few traces now of the dry season, but some 
of its results, as the absence of our late Peas, are felt. Straw- 
berry plants planted out and turned out of pots still present 
a stunted appearance. We lost whole rows of some large 
turned-out plants, even after they received one or two water- 
ings, and were shaded with evergreen boughs when water could 
not be given. Plants in pots were supplied with liquid of some 
sort, as they could not do without it, though even these Straw- 
berry pots we had frequently to shade to save the watering we 
could not give. These, however, partly owing to the sewage 
given, are rather stronger than we like to see them. 

We have said so much of cleaning, &c., lately, that we will 
just add one word on the keeping of late Grapes. In mild 
weather it will be advisable to give a little fire heat every day, 
and chiefly in the day, with air early given, or rather kept on 
night and day when there is no frost. Drip must also be 
avoided. Drip is easily got rid of in large-squared fixed-roof 
houses. In old houses with the old form of rf ers, even though 
the glass and putty are sound, much drip often comes from the 
rafter, first from the want of a deep plough-line in the centre 
of the rest of the rafter for securing the sash; and secondly, 
from that line becoming choked-up in time: from dirt and 
dust. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Referring to previous notices, we shall just allude to two 
matters. First, to direct the attention of young gardeners to 
diagram no. 3, page 301, as to the mode of making a perpen- 
dicular cut for Box edgings. It is more easily made bevelled, 
and is too often done so, and the consequence is the gravel 
has more earth at the sides, and is more troubled with earth 
heaps. 

The second matter is, we are now inserting in a cold pit our 
Calceolaria cuttings for next season. The mode has frequently 
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been described. We never let them have a pot. We prick 
them out in fresh sandy loam in rows 2 inches apart, and 1 inch 
from each other in the row. We like them best to root little 
until after Christmas, and by the middle of Murch we trans- 
plant into earth pits from 4 to 9 inches apart, where they can 
receive 2 little protection when necessary, and then we lift them 
with balls ag fine strong plants in May. The plants growingin 
the beds, we do not require to plant them so early merely to get 
room or avoid watering. Amplexicaulis will not stand so much 
cold and damp as the others; in fact, unlike most other things, 
Calceolarias for beds seldom feel the effects of damp. A cool 
moist soil and a bright sun are their delight. Notwithstanding 
the dry summer, Calceolarias succeeded almost as well with us 
as Geraniums. That was greatly owing to mulching, which 
Kept the roots cool. Even now (October 29th), many plants are 


pretty full cf bloom. For cuttings we prefer small side shoots 
about 2 inches in length.—R. F. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ahoy questions must remain unanswered until next 
week, 


Tae Rev. W. F. RapciyFFe requests us to say that his direction is Oke- 
ford Fitzpaine, near Shillingstone, and not near Blandford. 


MepicivaL Quariries oF British Puants (D. H.).—Dr. Thornton’s 
‘Family Herbal” contains the information you seek. 


PARK AND GARDEN (Latent).—It is impossible to suggest the propor- 
tions the park, lawn, flower garden, kitchen garden, and shrubberies 
should occupy in forty acres, without knowing the tastes, requirements, 
and pecuniary means of the family. 


ADVICE ASKED (A Youthful Aspirant).—The little Manuals published at 
our office are useful. In addition to them we would advise you to obtain 
the ‘Science and Practica of Gardening,” price 3s. When you have 
mastered these obtain ‘The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary,” and when 
you can spare the money, ‘‘ The Gardener’s Assistant,’ by Robert Thomp- 
son, which is 81s. 6d. By the time you have studied the smaller of these 
works you would te able to ascertain better the bent of your own mind. 
As you are only nineteen, you would not find much difficulty in getting 
in as under gardener to a large garden, more especially if your employer 
would recommend you to one of our large nurserymen. As, however, 
you have done wellin a small place, we should hardly like to advise you 
how to act, as with prudence you may work your way from your present 
place to alarger one, and then to one larger still. Though by thus acting 
your wages ultimately may be much less than those holding the best 
places, you must recollect that all along you would be getting much 
better pay than a mere improving young gardener could hope to expect. 
In most small good places the gardener is paid for his work. Improving 
young gardeners (we say nothing in defence of the system, but merely 
look at it as it is) must ever consider the means of improvement as a 
part of their pay. 

TRANSPLANTING LARGE Pampas Grass (W. T.).—The best time in our 
opinion to move the large Pampas Grass would be at the eni of March 
next year. It might be moved now if you could make sure of a good ball, 
on which depends the success of the operation now or in spring. The 
grass should not be cut away if the plant is moved at this season. It 
ought to remain until the beginning of April. 

Repottine Roses (Idem).—Pot them now, and place them in a cold 
pit, giving plenty of air. As they have not been potted off two years you 
could not do worse than give them a large shift. We advise a moderate 
shift, removing as much of the old soil as can well be done, care being 
taken of the roots. The plants will flower in March in the greenhouse. 


FREencH PELARGONIUMS TO FLOWER AT Easter (Idem).—The plants 
should at once be shifted into 44-inch pots, and have a light airy position 
in a house with a temperature of from 40° to 45° from fire heat, and at 
the end of December they should have their blooming pots (6-inch). They 
should not be stopped after this, and after February they should have a 
temperature of from 50° to 55° from fire heat. affording them abundance 
of air and light, and keeping the shoots regulated. 


CurTinc ouT THE Woop oF Rosss (E. F. W.).—We approve of your 
now cutting ont the old, weak, useless wood, and also thinning the shoots, 
deferring the principal pruning until February or as soon after as the 
weather is mild. You may, however, do all in spring. 

ARBUTUS PROCERA TRANSPLANTING (J. R.).—This is a good time to 
remove evergreen shrubs; but as you are thinning out, perhaps you will 
Temove it to a more open situation, in which case the plants, from 
losing the shelter they had when close together, are liable to be somewhat 
injured by the wind and severe frosts after planting. We consider the 
beginning of March a good time to move the Arbutus, and better than 
late in antumn. The best time of allis the end of summer or early in 


autumn, as soon as the ground becomes moist and the growth of the 
plants is completed and the wood firm. 


PLANTS FoR A NorTH BorDER (Mrs. B.).—There is little hope of getting 
anything to srow where Ivy does not; but we have found Cotoneaster 
microphylla do well on a north border, and the Spurge Laurel, Alexan- 
drian Laure), Butcher’s Broom, Berberis dulcis, Vincas major and minor, 
and the gold and silver varieties of the last; V. elegantissima being very 
fine, and doing well almost everywhere. Skimmiajaponica will grow in a 
shaded border, and is finer there than in a sunny one. Aucuba japonica 
is also good. We have no doubt if you give the above a fair amount 
of soil, and tolerably rich, that they would do well. 


PoTato-GROWING FOR THE LONDON Market (4 Novice).—You do not 
gay whether youintend growing early or second early sorts, but we pre- 
sume both. Ashleaf and Myatt’s Prolific we advise for early crops, and 
Lapstone and Early Oxford as second early sorts. The first three are 
Kidneys, and the last around kind. They are good croppers, and of 
excellent quality. The Potatoes would be best sent to market in hampers 


—indeed that is the only suitable way of sending the early and second 


early sorts before they are ripe or have the skins fixed. Apply to a dealer 
in the Borough Market. 


Earty Peas AnD PoTaToES FoR MArKet (A Subscriber).—Sangster’s 
No. 1 or Daviel O’Rourke is the best early Pea; but Emperor or Morning 
Star is preferred by many on account of its free bearing, though it is not 
more so than the tormer. A pint will sow a row 20 yards long, and if the 
Tows are 8 feet apart you will require about 3} bushels per acre. The 
best early Potato for the open ground is Myatt’s Prolific Ashleaf; but the 
old Ashleaf comes in about a week or ten days earlier. 


WINTERING Fancy PELARGONIUMS (4n Amateur, Halifax).—Without 2 
greenhouse it is difficult to winter these plants. Your only plan will be 
to keep them dry, not giving them any water beyond that needed to keep 
the leaves from flagging, and you cannot keep them too near the glass ag 
long as they are safe from frost. We think the plants have gone off 
through damp. For mixing with blood to apply to Apple and Cherry 
trees, we know of nothing better than dry soil. 


Brick Dust ror UpLAND Pasture (East Norfolk).—If made very fine 
it may be of some benefit, but we question very much its utility unless 
the soil is heavy. Upland pastures are generally too dry already, without 
adding anything of a nature calculated to burn in dry hot periods. 


Grapes not Krepine (H. P.).—Many would be quite satisfied with 
such fine Grapes up to this time, from starting in March, though they 
would not keep until January. The good keeping depends on the 
Grapes getting ripe, but not over-ripe, in autumn, giving them plenty of 
air of a temperate character, and keeping them dry, but not parched. 
When fire heat is applied, air should also be given to prevent any resting 
of moisture on the berries. Your taking out all the plants, and keeping 
the house dry, would almost lead us to conclude that the damping and 
going-off are partly owing to over-ripeness after such a bright summer, 
but chiefly owing to the damp that you say enters the house, we pre- 
sume from broken or cracked squares, or exhausted puttying. See page 
326 on these matters. If dews or rains get in over the bunches, it is next 
to impossible to keep them fresh. 


VINES IN A GREENHOUSE (Henri, Lisburn, Ireland).—For your green- 
house vinery we would not have more than four Vines—viz , two of Black 
Hamburgh, one Buckland Sweetwater, and one Muscat Hamburgh or 
Royal Muscadine. The border forthe Vines we would make either chiefly 
or altogether on the surface of the present soil, and nothing is better 
than fresh loam from the top of a pasture which has been well exposed 
to the air, enriched with broken bones, and kept open with a little 
charcoal and rough lime rubbish. If we knew the circumstances and the 
position of the border we might say more. See the “ Vine Manual,” 
which you may have by post from our office for 2s. 8d. 


Por Vines (4. R. Q.).—The Vines you intend for fruiting next year 
ought to ke potted now if they are in less pots than those 11 inches in 
diameter ; and in potting, the roots should not be disturbed, merely loosen- 
ing the sides of the ball, and removing any loose soil; 18 or 15-inch pots 
are not too large. We think potting after they showed fruit would pre- 
vent its swelling, and planting in an outside border and fruiting the 
Vines the same season, we think would not prove successful. If you 
plant them out, their roots should be disentangled and spread out, and 
they should not be allowed to bear fruit the first season. 


KEEPING BERBERRIES ON THE STEMs (Berberry).—Is it the common 
Berberry you mean? The fruit is apt to fall, but we have known it kept 
fora long time by cutting the twigs before the fruit was quite ripe, and 
setting them in sand in a dry, cool place, and when the leaves decayed 
taking them off, and running weak gum arabic along the base of the 
fruit. The splendid winter plant, Crategus Pyracantha, can generally 
be obtained without any trouble, as birds seldom meddle with it. The 


dark purple berries of the evergreen Berberry, Berberis Aquifolium, often 
stand well through the winter. 


Beps on TurF (Rector, Dorset) —We approve generally of the proposed. 
mode of arrangement. Your blank wall of the school-house would look 
well if covered with Cotoneaster microphylla, or Crategus Pyracantha. 
We fear that Picea Pinsapo would be too large for the position No 6, but 
if you have an Irish Yew at No. 2, you might have the same or a Juniper 
at No.6. Then we would make 4 and 8 Cupressus Lawsoniana. No.5, 
we would bring nearer to the walk to harmonise with 10, and if you had 
Cotoneaster against the wall, then 5 and 10 might be alike. We like the 
idea of the open space of Jawn in the centre, and before the shrubs grew 
you might have little beds for flowers close to the walks. 


Roots oF Fic TREEs (B. B.).—It is not absolutely necessary to brick 
in the roots of Fig trees, but if the roots have free scope, they will be 
apt to grow too much, and the shoots will become too luxurian} for free 
bearing. We have seen Fig trees ringed with great propriety to check 
luxuriance. We have seen one half of a tree as distinguished for fertility 
as the other half was for barren luxuriance, because the one half had 
been nibbled with mice. Eighteen inches in depth, and from 3 to 4 feet 
in width, we consider space enough for a good-sized Fig tree. We have 
seen fine crops with no more width of soil than 80 inches. This, how- 
ever, must be kept in mind—the less the space enclosed the greater the 
care required in watering. If the soil becomes dry at critical times the 
fruit will drop to a certainty. 


Veronica (Jonas).—Several of the Veronicas are now used for bedding 
purposes, and as we do not know whether you allude to the flowers or the 
fol age, we are at a loss as to what the variety is respecting which you 
wish for instructions. It may be one of the small shrubby kinds, mostly 
with blue flowers, and increased by cuttings of the growing parts inserted 
in sund in a gentle hotbed, except in July and August, when a close cold 
frame will do. There is a variety with ‘‘grey” or silver foliage—viz., 
VY. candida, which is incresed by division, and by cuttings or slips 
early insummer. Send us a specimen. 


Craia’s PRoLIFIc EARLY CucumMBER (J. C.).—We received a brace grow- 
ing from one branchlet. They were nearly of similar length, 14 inches— 
the most serviceable of sizes. They were short-necked, blossom adhering, 
white-spined, quite straight and regular in form, flayour good. 

Formine a Ponp (C. B. M.)—The bottom aad sides of the excavation 
should be taken out or down to a good hard b -ttom, and. before putting 
in any clay, ram firmly. We would then putin a thin layer of dry clay 
and ram it firm, and this first layer should not exceed 8 inches thick. 
We would on it place about 2 inches deep of gravel and ram well down, 
then put on a layer of clay, adding water so as to make it ram well among 
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the gravel. It is bad practice to add too much water; all that is wanted 
is to get the clay to sucha state as to ram well and firmly. Add layers of 
clay until you have a foot thick of hard-rammed clay, and then you may 
finish off with about an inch of gravel. That is how we make ours, 


IrntsH YEW TRANSPLANTING (Subscriber).—Now is a good time for its 
removal, which may be safely done, taking care to preserve as much soil 
as possible about the roots. After planting, givea good watering to settle 
the soil about them. The Irish Yew is increased by seeds gathered now, 
laid in a heap until spring, and then sown in light soil, and many of them 
will grow next year, but some will not vegetate until the following season. 
It may also be increased by cuttings 6 or 8 inches in length taken off 
with a heel, which should be pared smooth; and after removing the leaves 
from the lower half insert the cuttings in sand in a shady border, and 
cover them with a hand-light. April and August are the most suitable 
times to put in cuttings. Seedling plants are best. 

ADIANTUM CaPILLUS-VENERIS FronDs BrownineG (Idem).—We think 
the browning of the fronds is owing to the plants being covered with the 
bell-glass, which we suppose is not taken off daily and the inside wiped 
dry. Before you repot the plant try the effect of doing this. Remove the 
fronds which are most affected. You may repot now, but we should 
prefer the beginning of March. You may sow the spores now with every 
chance of success, taking care to cover them with a bell-glass, and keep 
the surface constantly moist. 

HoNEYSUCELE PROPAGATION (C. W. D.).—Now is a good time to put in 
cuttings. They should be of the ripened shoots of the current year cut 
into lengths of three joints each; two should be inserted in the soil, 
leaving but one above the surface. A sandy coil in a shady border is the 
most suitable position. If the joints are far apart the cuttings need only 
have two joints. The less of the cuttings out of the soil the better. 
Layers, however, are a more certain mode of propagation, and may be 
made now. 

CLIMBERS FoR A NortTH WaLu (M. LZ. D.).—The best plant for the 
mortar wall would be Ivy, which should be trained and nailed so as to 
keep it from falling if there is any likelihood of its doingso. Cotoneaster 
microphylla would answer for the cement wall, but it would be necessary 
to nail it; and, indeed, there are no plants that would cling to a cement 
wall without being secured against it. Both the Pampas Grass and 
Tritonia aurea would not succeed on a lawn ata high elevation and in 
an exposed position north of Lancaster. The Tritonia is with us a poor 
lawn plant, and we think you meant Tritoma Uvaria, which succeeds 
admirably much further north, also the Pampas Grass except in bleak 
Positions. Now is a good time to plant the creepers. 

PLANTING PEAR TREES (H. M., Dublin).—Let the upper roots be not 
more than a foot below the surface, and mulch over them in summer. 
No planting is much worse than deep planting. 

LaneEts (Georgiana N.).—Use zinc labels, and with a quill pen write on 
them with the following ink :—Sal ammoniac powder and verdigris, each 
1 drachm, lampblack half a drachm, mixing with 10 drachms of water. 
The labels should previously be scoured with sand paper. 


Crnerarias Farirne (A. Z.).—We think that the soil you have grown 
them in is too poor and too light. Try the following compost:—Turfy 
loam from an upland pasture, two parts; fibrous peat, one part; decayed 
leaves, one part; very rotten cow dung, half a part; and a small addition 
of river sand. Water your present plants with weak liquid manure. 


LEAVEs FoR Bouguets.—The leaves of the Stag’s-horn Sumach may be 
preserved with all their beautiful autumnal tints by pressing them ina 
book. Such leaves make a splendid background for winter bouquets, 
and are very ornamental alone in vases for the mantelpiece.—G. BUNYARD, 
Maidstone. 

Sexect Inp1an AzsLEAs (Colonel B.).—Admiration, Brilliant, Chelsoni, 
Criterion, Duc de Nassau, Etoile de Gand, Extranei, Flower of the Day, 
Gledstanesi formosa, Grand Duc Michel, Her Majesty, Iveryana, King- 
horni, Madame Miellez, Mars, Stella, Vesuvius, and Stanleyana. The 
Pelargoniums you name are good. 

ALLAMANDA VIOLACEA AND CULTURE (J. Bayly).—Like the rest of the 
genus itis a climber, but may be grown bushy. Its flowers are lilac- 
coloured, and open at the end of September and during October. Itisa 
native of Brszil, and requires the same culture as the yellow-flowered 
Species, thus well detailed by Mr. Williams in his “ Choice Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants.” ‘If allowed to make long growths they will require 
a trellis, the most desirable being that of a balloon shape; but the best 
system of growing these plants is to prune hard back in the spring, just 
before the buds start, after which the young shoots should be pinched 
back once or twice, to induce them to throw ont latera’s, and thus to 
make a bushy plant. When treated in this manner a few stakes only will 
be necessary to give them uniformity and symmetry in shape and ap- 
pearance. The soil should be composed of equal parts fibrous loam, peat, 
leaf mould, and silver sand, with the addition of a little well-decayed 
manure. When potted, the plants should be placed in a temperature 
Tanging from 65° to 75°, and as near the glass as possible, and they must 
be treated liberally with water from the syringe until October, when it 
must be gradually withheld. In spring they will want repotting, and to 
be again treated in the same way, when they will soon throw out bloom- 
ing laterals. If required to bloom early they must be started early in the 
month of January.” A. violacea seems to require u little more nourish- 
ment than the other species. Give it weak liquid manure once a-week 
after the bloom buds are apparent. 

HeEatine a ConsERVATORY (Wild Wind).—You can heat the conserva- 
tory with the north aspect, provided, if the top of the boiler is a close 
one, the pipes in the house are higher, not lower than the boiler. If the 
boiler has an open top your flow pipe might be level all round, and 
6 inches below the top of the boiler, the return entering near the bottom 
of the boiler. With a close boiler you can take the pipes pretty well as 
high as you like, if not higher than the feeding pipe or cistern, but you 
cannot take the hot water beneath the level of the boiler. The easiest 
mode for connecting the pipes with the boiler is to use 1-inch strong gas 
pipes to screw into the boiler; on these you could have taps. In sucha 
house, besides Ferns and Mosses, you could grow Camellias and the fine- 
foliaged Begoniis, &c. Ferns, Mosses, and Begonias, with a few Dra- 
cenas, &c., would make an interesting house. 

Names or Fruits (4 Twelve-years Subscriber).—If your Grape is a 
Muscat, as you say it is, you must not expect it to ripen out of doors. It 
must not only be under glass but the house must be artificially heated. 
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(B. B.).— Apples: 2, Court-Pendi-Plat; 3, Franklin’s Golden Pippin; 
4, Reinette du Canada; 5, Court of Wick; 7, Golden Winter Pearmain. 
Pears: 1, Fondante d’Automne; 3, Aston Town; 4, Doyenné Musqué; 
5. Doyenné Blanc. Others not recognised. The Pears were decayed. 
(Delta).—Beurré Nantais. (C.S.).—1, Brookes’ Pippin; 2, Christie’s Pip- 
pin. (W. Thomson).—Not known, very astringent. (J. M.).—Api noir. 
Send a fresh specimen of the flower. (An Old Subscriber).—It is a very 
fine specimen of Warner’s King. (J. A. H., Suffolk).—Pears: 17, Glow 
Morceau; 8, White Doyenne; 15, Swan’s Egg; 16, Dunmore; 13, Marie 
Louise; 9, Beurré de Rance. Apples: 6, Downton Pippin; 18, Scarlet 
Pearmain ; 19, Coe’s Golden Drop; 4, Cambridge Pippin ; 7, Gros Faros; 
5, Striped Holland Pippin; 1, Golden Noble; 3, Court-Pendu-Plat; 2, Non- 
pareil. (H. S.)—The Grape is one of the many vineyard varieties cul- 
tivated for the vintage only, and is neither cultivated nor worthy of cul- 
tivation in this country. 

Names or Piants (H. Armytage).—We cannot name plants from leaves 
only. No.4is Berberis Darwinii. (W.M.).—The same answer applies to 
your specimens. (H.Mason).—1, Garrya elliptica; 2, Veronica spicata; 
8, cannot be identified from such specimens; 4, Lamium maculatum ; 
5, Ornithogalum alliaceum, the “Onion plant” (B. B.).—1, Escallonia 
rubra ; 2, Cupressus orientalis ;38,Phio is Leonurus. (An Old Subscriber). 
1, Garrya elliptica. You ask if this shrub flowers. Certainly it does, and 
now and for some little time past is its season ; indeed, the post has just 
brought us a flowering specimen to be named, which you can have by 
sending your address to the Editors; 2, Bupleurum fruticosum; 3, Per- 
nettya mucronata. (Halstead Correspondent).—1, Gilia coronopifolia ; 
2, Pentstemon gentianoides; 3, Tricyrtis hirta. (EH. M. B., Enfield).— 
Your plant is without doubt a species of Bauhinia, we should say it is 
B. purpurea, a native of India; if your seeds are from Demerara they 
cannot be from wild plants. (A. M.).—1, Adiantum Capillus-Veneris; 
2, Pteris longifolia ; 8, Scolopendrium vulgare, var convolvere ; 4, Phlomis 
Leonurus. (Colonel Bingford).—1, Lastrea dilatata ; 2, Doodia caudata; 
8, Pteris serrulata; 4, Asplenium marinum; 56, Athyrium Filix-fomina, 
in a very young state. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


PRIZES—JUDGING—REPORTING—BUYING. 


My attention having been directed to a letter of Mr. L. 
Wright’s, in the Journal of October 20th, in which he requests 
me by name to give an opinion on various subjects he mentions 
in reference to poultry shows, I comply with his request as 
plainly and briefly as possible. 

In the first place, then, I am by long experience well as- 
sured, as Mr. L. Wright very correctly states, that too great a 
difference in the value of the prizes in each class materially 
lessens competition. To secure, therefore, the most entries, 
combined with the best pecuniary results to the show, if I had 
the regulation of £10 to each class I would divide it as follows 
—£4, £3, £2, £1, being four prizes, thus giving one extra 
chance of winning to each entry over our present general rules, 
and also bringing the prizes more in accordance with the 
relative perfection of the pens exhibited. 

Mr. L. Wright proceeds to suggest the expediency of giving 
in ‘‘order of merit” all the highly commended pens, adding, 
“nothing could be more easy.’ I, on the contrary, contend 
nothing could be more difficult; nor do I conceive that any 
individual at all experienced in the arbitrations of a large show 
would by any possibility have urged such a suggestion. And 
why? Not unfrequently the time at first appointed renders it 
necessary that the arbitrations should be completed at the rate 
of something like one hundred pens an hour. Unlooked-for 
delays very often bring with them much abbreviation of the 
time first allotted; and yet, to add to this already too great 
restriction, Mr. Wright asks that the several highly commended 
pens in the msjority of the classes as they happen to arise, 
shall be placed in their ‘ relative order of merit,” and repeats, 
‘nothing could be more easy.” It will, on the contrary, be 
only too viyidly photographed on the memory of all practised 
jodges, that the award of even a third prize often takes twice 
the time and trouble that was required to decide on the first 
and second prizes, and proportionably as you descend into the 
ranks of mediocrity so do the difficulties become greater and 
greater, until at length, as you get to the lowest grade, the 
Trishman’s assertion quoted in Mr. Wright’s letter becomes 
pretty near the fact—viz., ‘‘That one was as good another 
and a great deal better.” Certainly, then, any judge would 
require fivefold the time at present given to overcome this in- 
creased difficulty, than which, Mr. Wright says, ‘‘ nothing could 
be more easy.” Iam assured that a little personal practical 
experience, were he individually to try his proposed plan, 
would be all that is wanted to convince Mr. Wright of its utter 
impracticability; and I cannct but think he is now fruitlessly 
expending as much time and money upon this matter as he 
now admits he did in his efforts a year back respecting ‘‘trim- 
ming,” which all of us disapprove; but some of the very first 
on the list of protestors proved among the very earliest to be 
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“caught,” and “disqualified,” for actually sewing cocks’ 
combs through and through to keep them upright. 

But many of our amateurs may ask—How can these things 
be remedied? I rejoin, By employing additional judges, and 
thus giving them sufficient time. Not, be it supposed, by 
sending three or four gentlemen together, for that only retards 
progress, but let each have his appointed section, allotting 
from sixty to seventy pens an hour in the general classez, and 
considerably more time to all varieties of Game fowls, as the 
Majority of the best oi these birds should be ‘‘ handled.” But 
at once this brings the almost general veto of committees. 
‘* Our receipts,” say they, ‘‘ do not allow of our employing more 
than one judge,’ even should he request simply his travelling 
‘expenses (which I know in the case of one official only is not at 
all unfrequently never refunded); therefore, these suggestions 
of extra arbitrators are at the first committee meeting usually 
thrown to the wind in toto; as ‘“extra pull-backs.” 

To take notes on the spot ag to the relative excellence of 
rival pens in large classes, coupled with time restricted, is im- 
possible, and still more so to record simply from memory the 


varied characteristies of pen after pen of individual fowls in | 


keen competition. My honest conviction is this, that many 


buyers of prize pens of poultry have to date their disappointment | 


from one or other of two causes, either ‘ claiming” without 


seeing the actual prize pens at certain shows, where, to the | 


disgust of the arbitrator, he was compelled to give. the prizes 
to the best birds there to keep faith with the exhibitors, as the 
committees express it, though very, very imperfect specimens 


indeed ; or through the still more reprehensible practice of | 


sending the money for them, as priced in the catalogue, after 
the birds were returned to the exhibitor and the show cox- 
eluded. In the last-named case, oh! how often, in spite of my 
expostulations, as being no part of the legitimate duty to be ex- 
pected from a poultry judge, have I been an involuntary witness 
to the most Jively “ change-ringing.” 

My concluding advice to buyers is this—If you want certain 


pens, examine them on the spot; if approved, claim them at | 


once, and let them go directly through the committee, at the 
close of the show, to your own address.—Epwarp Hewitt. 


WHITE DORKINGS. 


Iv may be useful for poultry-fanciers who have given their | 


attention to any one particular breed, to publish from time to 
time the results of their experience as a guide to others, 

White Dorkings, an exceptionally beautiful variety, provided 
only they have a clean grass field to run in, have of late been 
much neglected. Few entries have been made at the principal 
shows, and consequently the prizes have been reduced in 
number and value; or the separate class has been abolished, 
and Whites have been forced to compete at great disadvantages 
with Coloured and Silver-Grey birds, so different in essential 
points. I think the breed has fallen into this disrepute from 
ignorance of its merits; and as my experience in it has drawn 
me to make a very different estimate of them to that usually 
given in poultry books, it may not be amiss to relate it. 

1. As to their hardihood. Itis stated in nearly all poultry 
books that White Dorkings are a delicate variety. I believe 


this idea arose from the oid notion (an erroneous one, me | 


gudice), that all white birds are delicate. The earlier authors 
gave this as their opinion, and others have simply copied their 
remarks upon breeds in which they are not themselves learned. 
This I have found to be the greatest mistake. I seldom lose 
a chicken or have asick bird. LHarly in the spring of this year, 
when, from some mysterious epidemic, I lost the whole of my 
young stock of Coloured and Silver-Grey Dorkings and Game 
Bantams, and even many Brahmas and Scotch Greys, of White 
Dorkings under the same hens I did not lose 1 in 8, and the 
earlier pullets have long been fine mature-looking hens. The 
breeding stock keep healthy through the year ina very small 
run, with two or three hours’ exercise daily in a grass field, 
and rather more liberty at moulting time. 

_ 2. As to their laying properties. They are generally classed 
with other Dorkings as bad layers. This, too, in my yard has 
been proved an entire error. The pullets begin to lay at six 
or seven months old, produce more than twice as many eges— 
large round ones of a pinkish colour—as Coloured or Silver- 
Grey birds, and often continue to lay through nine months in 
the year. They are almost non-sitters. Some steal their nests, 
hatch in a wood, and prove good raothers; but they hardly 
ever take to the nest in a house. I have hens of two years and 
@ half old, which have never shown the slightest desire to sit. 


3. As to size. Here they confessedly fall short of Coloured 
birds ; yet last year I had cockerels weighing over § lbs. and 
pullets 53 lbs. at seven months old. Ido not think, however, 
that mature birds much exceed these weights, at least mine do 
not; but I believe there are other strains finer in mere size. 

4. Their excellence for the table all allow. 

Such is my experience. My stock originally came from a 
farm in Sussex, but it has been necessary to introduce fresh 
blood through a Birmingham prize cock, and the pullets from 
this cross lay smaller and whiter eggs. I may be peculiarly 
fortunate in this strain, but at least it is worth while letting 
others know that a breed ornamental beyond almost all others 
with their snowy plumage and coral-like combs, may also be 
made one of the most generally useful.—O. E. OresswEL. 


POUTER PROSPECTS. 

A most unfortunate fatality has brought into the space of 
seventeen days the three great Pouter Shows of the season— 
namely, the Scottish, the Birmingham, and the London; but 
none the less there are prospects of a competition keener and 
more advanced than ever. 

Glasgow this year, in courtesy to a newly-formed Society, 
gives place to Edinburgh, at which latter city the great Scottish 


Exhibition will be held. The new Society maintains that 
amplitude of schedule in fayour of standard birds so long in 


| vogue at Glasgow, but with much judgment has provided two 


classes only for outside varieties Mealies, Splashes, &c., 
hitherto, by a too profuse classification, placed almost on a par 
with birds of standard pretensions. This arrangement is a 


| clear step in advance, and if persevered in will unfailingly 


promote the best interests of the Pouter and its admirers. 
The special prize instituted some years ago by Mr. Volckman 
for excellence of proportion and carriage, open to all the Pied 
classes, is transferred to Edinburgh, Mr. Ure keeping that 
gentleman company by offering a similar prize, so that both 
cocks and hens may have the benefit of an extra searching 
adjndication. 

Birmingham also maintains its lately-enlarged classification, 
a proof that a correct principle will surely winits way. Yellow 
Pied Pouters, however, oceupy a most equivocal position, being 
exiled to the ‘* Any other colour” class, to keep company with 
Grizzles and Sandies. Whether this is intended as a degrada- 
tion of Yellow Pieds (sometime the favourite colour), or the 
elevation of Pouter weeds to the level of standard birds, it is 
impossible to divine. The judges, however, should have some- 
thing very trenchant to say in the matter, and by unflinchingly 
giving all the awards in this class to the standard Yellows, 
should relegate the weeds to their true position. 

London creates astonishment by the energy it is displaying 
on behalf of a variety it has so long neglected. Hitherto Car- 
riers and Almonds have all but monopolised its attention ; but 
now, as though with a twinge of conscience, it is clearly setting 
about making up for lost time, and is endeavouring to win its 
way into favour by an almost lavish consideration of Pouter 
claims. Of the seventeen cups for Pigeons, four are devoted to 
Pouters alone. The classification is admirable, compact yet 
ample; and the prizes are so distributed as to secure the utmost 
respect for standard excellence. Fourteen classes now take the 
place of the six of last year, a result mainly brought about by 
a twenty-guinea fund inaugurated by Mr. Voleckman, who, in 
addition to English donations, has received the heartiest sup- 
port from Scotch friends and fanciers—a courtesy, we trust, 
foreshadowing more and more of mutual co-operatton. The 
fund in question is supplemented by £30 from the Show Com- 
mittee, and a five-guinea piece of plate from Mr. Ord. Witha 
schedule so well constructed and furnished, it will be the fault 
and the loss of the fanciers themselves, both Scotch and English, 
should this opportunity be wasted of reviving the Pouter in- 
terest and widely extending the circle of his patrons. We hope, 
therefore, that the nave of the Crystal Palace, where the Pigeons 
will have the great advantage of being shown, will present a 
grand gathering of the best specimens from all points of the 
compass. 

Pouters are clearly ‘looking up,” not merely in the better 
provision which is being made for them, but in that more in- 
telligent regard for a standard undivided and complete, so 
lately advocated in these columns. 


Crystat Panace Pourtry Suow.—H. S. Fraser, Esq., 
Headley, near Liphook, Hants, has sent us the following list 
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of subscriptions to the cup for Houdans at the great London 
Poultry Show :— 


£38. d. 

The Committee of the London Poultry Show..........-- 2 0 0 
PVE SANG AMy t15 Lied ih. arelcieleleie ties wcierclerere's - 010 0 
The Rev. C. Rowland . eHOM2S46 
The Rey. S. Milner -0 2 6 
Mr. W. Massey - 010 0 
Mr. R. B. Wood . -019 0 
Mr. W. Dring ... e057 0.6 
Mr. W. 0. Quibell . 050 
LE 1 Bb DEO hasgqpocenaqddcuPcosnpceSneceGOuosqnooD 012 6 
Oba oore cie‘otelelojojoiejeinieie £5 0 0 


WE are requested to state that the Committee, through the 
donations of a few amateurs per Mr. G. Saunders Sainsbury, are 
able to offer four prizes of £3, £1 10s., £1, and 10s. for Black 
Dacks. Also, that exhibitors wishing to send their birds to 
other shows will be allowed to remove them after 6 pM. on 
Saturday, December 10th; or they will be dispatched, if the 
proper labels are sent, on that evening; but in all cases a 
written reqnest should be made to the Honorary Secretaries not 
later than Wednesday, December 7th. 


INQUIRY. 


I see to offer the following in explanation and defence :—In 
the first place I would remark, that there is something very 
strange and highly suspicious in any man advertising wares 
under a false name, and that George W. Pardon, shoemaker, 
Driffield, writing under the incognito of ‘‘J. Panshon,” fur- 
nishes prima facie evidence that there must be something 
radically wrong. The object of the writer of this is not to 
recriminate or attempt to depreciate the much-vaunted 150 
head of prize fowls of ‘J. Punshon,” but ‘‘I will a plain un- 
varnished tale deliver,” by giving the real facts of the case. 

Attracted by an advertisement of 150 head of prize fowls for 
sale by a ‘J. Panshon, of Downe Street, Driffield,” a gentleman 
took train to Driffield in quest of the said J. Panshon, of Downe 
Street, but after a long search no “J. Panshon” could be dis- 
covered ; the object of search was voted a myth, the gentle- 
man feeling very foolish snd chagrined. ‘East YorxKsHrreE,” 
it appears, was about to leave by train, and casually entering 
into conversation with one of the railway porters, was recom- 
mended to apply to me as an extensive exhibitor. The gentle- 
man came, or rather was brought to me, and I had the pleasure 
of selling him a pen of first-rate birds, and not ‘‘ second-rate,” 
as stated by J. Panshon. After the sale of the birds the gentle- 
man naturally conversed on the subject, and most assuredly 
I mentioned the fact of J. Punshon’s fowls being diseased, but 
not with the remotest intent of affecting J. Punshon’s in- 
terest ; indeed, the facts of the birds having been purchased and 
the gentleman being about to leave, showed there was no such 
animus. 

In conelusion I would remark, that I can well afford to allow 
J. Punshon his braggart remarks relative to the number and 
quality of his fowls, and, perhaps, he will pardon something 
like the same principle in myself, when I remind him that 
during the Jast three seasons I have taken 450 prizes, and have 
sold single birds for as high as £3 10s. each.— GrorcE Homes, 
Laura Cottages, Great Driffield. 


[Here this correspondence must cease from our columns.— 
Eps. ] 


RABBITS AT THE COMING YORK SHOW. 


Tue Committee are congratulated on the attractive prize 
list—viz., two five-guinea cups for five classes of Lops; one 
silver medal, value one guinea, forthe * Variety classes ”—viz., 
Angora, Himalayan, and Any other variety. The first five 
classes are for single Rabbits, the last three are for pairs. 
Entrance fee, 2s. in all classes. Prizes—20s. and 10s. classes 
1 to 5; 15s. and 7s. 6d. classes 6 to 8. 

I cannot think, with the above facts before me, that ‘ Cu- 
NICULUS” can congratulate the Committee on offering such un- 
fair terms to the latter three classes, well knowing the variety 
classes will be about two to one at the Show. I was can- 
vaseed to contribute towards the cups; I promised 10s. 6d., and 
pledged to enter eight pens (16s.) in the ‘Variety class,” not 
being a Lop-fancier, on condition that a cup should be given to 
‘Variety classes,” and single Rabbits to be a pen, not pairs. 
My offer was declined, and I was well snubbed, and told to collect 


for a cup in my own classes, as the cups were for Lops. Can 
the York Committee, by offering such terms, be dealing fairly 
with the Rubbit-fanciers? Eleven guineas are collected for 
cups and medal. I think the Committee ought to have made a 
common fund, and given three four-guinea cups, which would 
have been more satisfactory. I shall decline entering anything 
under the circumstances._S. G. Hupson. 


Tue glowing account given by ‘‘Cunicunus” of the above 
Show, would lead most people to believe that something extra- 
ordinary and above the average mark was offered; but now 
that the subject is fully broached, I have no hesitation in mak- 
ing a few remarks on the partial way in which the prizes, 
especially the cups, are ofiered. In the first place, there are 
five classes for Lop-eared—first prize, £1; second, 10s.; and 
two silver eups, valued at five-guineas each; entrance, 2s. per 
pen. Now we come to the ill-used fancy varieties, of which 
about six have to be content with only three classes, and the 
prizes as follows:—First, 15s.; second, 10s ; and silver medal 
for the best in the three classes; entrance, 2s. per pen—just the 
same as the Lons, to which three times the amount of prizes 
are given, and but for the generous donor of the medal I sup- 
pose we should have to be content with the money prizes alone. 
Above all other faults is having to show in pairs, which is a 
great drawback to all exhibitors, besides being very disgusting, 
and double the weight in carriage. Very often after a show 
of this kind, you find your finest Rabbit breeding, which 
spoils her for some time; it is of this that I am loudest in 
my complaints, and Iam sure it is not too late for the Com- 
mnittee, if they think proper, to publish in ‘‘our Journal” that 
they have resolved to have only single Rabbits shown, instead of 
the pairs. I for one would make double the nnmber of entries 
to what I should if the list remain as it is, as I do not wish to 
spoil my prize does for the rest of the coming shows. It is the 
greatest bar to the success of the York Show, and will keep 
back some choice specimens. I think if the Judge’s name 
could be stated, we should know better what to send.—J. B. 


SOUTHAMPTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show, which opened on the Ist inst., consists of 848 pens of 
poultry, Pigeons, Canaries, British and foreign birds. It is a very 
good collection, and although the first was the half-crown day, it was 
thronged with high-class visitors. As a whole the condition of the 
birds is excellent. The prize Canaries are superb in colour. We 
shall publish a full report next week. 


SpanisH—1 and Cup, best pen in Show, H. Yardley,Birmingham. 2, Nicholls 
and Howard. he,J.R.Rodbard; H. Brown. 

Dorxines.—1 and Cup, J. Martin. 2, T. Briden. hc, Viscount Turnonr ; 
H. Lingwood; 0. F. Cresswell: L. Patton: J. Lewry. Chickens.—1, 1. Patton. 
2,J.Martin. he, F. Parlett, Great Baddow; Viscount Turnour; J. Smith; J. 
White; H.Lingwood; J. Martin; O. F. Cresswell; Mrs. Bain; L. Patton; L. 
Lewry; Countess of Aylesford. c, F Parlett: J. Watts, Birmingham; H. 
Lingwood; J. L. Lowndes ; Countess of Aylesford. 

Cocurxs (Any varie*y)—1l Horace Lingwood. 2and8, J. Cattell. he, J. K. 
Fowler, Aylesbury; R.S.S. Woodgate; J. Stephens. c, W- Masland; Mrs, 
Allsopp; Chuckley & Dove; A. Gihson ¢ 

Branwas.—Dark —1 and 2. H. Lingwood. he andc, Hon. Miss D. Pennant. 
Tight.—1 and Cup and 2, H. M. Maynard, 8,H.Dowsett. he. Mrs. T. Turner; 
H. M. Maynard; J. Pares ; F.Croek. Chickens.—1 and Cupand 2, Mrs. William- 
son. 8,H.M.Maynard. he. Mrs. T. Turner; A.O Worthington; Rey. N.J. 
Ridley. c. H.M. Maynard: T. A. Dean: J. Pares; F. Crook. 5 

Game.—Black and other Reds—1 and Cup, H. Gibson. 2,J..aming. he, J. 
Laming: H. C. Dear. Chickens.-1, J. Uaming. 2, E. Bell. he, J. Laminee 
S. Matthews. c. W. H. Stragg. Any Variety—1. H. M Julian Ee eee 
2. J. Mason (Duckwing). he, C.F. Montressor (Pile); G. S. Sainsbury (Duck- 
wing); W. Barfoot (Duckwing). olsare 

Hampurcus.—Silver and Gold-pencilled.—l and ¢, F. Pittis, jun. 2, W. K. 
Tickner. hc, Duke of Sntherland, Trentham; Mrs. Pattison; N. Barter: H. 
Moore. Silver and Gold-spangled.—l, Mrs. Pattison. 2, N. Barter. he, Mrs. 
Pettat; Mrs. Allsopp: T. Walker, jun. c¢, Miss C. E. Palmer. 

Poranps (Any variety)—l, A. Cruttenden. 2, J. Hinton. he, H. Laver. 
c, G. W. Boothby. pe J 

FRENCH Fow1s.—l, Hon. C Fitzwilliam. 2,H.S. Fraser. he, Mrs. Pattison; 
W. 0. Quibell; J.K. Fowler; Rev. N. J. Ridley. Chickens—Cup and 1, Hon, 
C. Fitzwilliam. 2,J.J. Malden. he. W. 0. Quibell; W. Dring; Miss E. Williams. 
R.B. Wood: Mrs. Seamons. c, W. O. Quibell; Rey. J. H. Ward; W. Dring; 
Miss E. Williams. & 

ANY OTHER Varrety.—1l, — Walker, jun. (Black Hamburghs). 2, J. Hinton 
(Malays). he, W. Collyer (Black Hamburghs); W. B. Tegetmeier (White 
Leghorns) ; Rev. N. J. Ridley (Malays). i 

Bantams—Game.—Cup and 1, H. ©. Rogers. 2, J. ©. & BE. Nesbitt. he, 
F. S.C. Gibson; T. W. Anne; W. B. Jeffries; C. F. Hore; C. J. Spary; G. 
Smith; W. Boutcher: J C. & E. Nesbitt. c, S. Samwavs; F. S.C Gibson ; 
T. W. Anns. Any Varietyi—l1, M. Teno. 2, E Cambridge. ke, Mrs Pettat; 
H.M. Maynard; H. Yardley: M Leno. c, Tady S. Turnour; J. Watts; W. 
Masland ; Mrs. F. Boll; Countess of Aylesford. rs q 

Ducks (Aylesbury).—1 and 2, Mrs. M. Seamons. he, J. J. Sivell; Miss Cress- 
well; J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Any other Variety —1, C. N Baker(Mandarin). 
2,G Seutt (Rouen) whe, F. G. Dalgetty (Paradise, bred in New Zealand). 
he, S. & R. Ashton (Shell): S. Burn (East Indian); M. Leno (Mandarin); Mrs. 
M. Seamons (Rouen); J. Watts (Carolina). c, S. H. Stott (Rouen); M. Teno 
(Carolina): ©_N. Baker (Carolina); F. Pittis, jun.(East Indian); T. C. Harri- 
son; Mrs. H. Morant: L. Patton. 

Grrse.—t, J.K. Fowler. 2, Mrs. M. Seamons. he, Mrs. M. Ford: J. Pares. 
c, Mrs. M. Ford. 

Tourkrys.—l, L. Patton. 2,Rev.N.J. Ridley. he, Vrs. G. Withers; M. Kew. 

SELume Ciass.—Cock or Cockerel—1, Viscount Turnour (Dorking). 2, Lady 
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Heathcote (Créve-Ceur). he, R.J. Wright (Brahma); Viscount Turnour (Dork- 
ing); W. Birch (Cochin-China); H. Dowsett (Dorkings). c, L. D’Elboux 
rahma); G. S. Sainsbury (Game); H. Yardley; J. Glessall (Brahma); T. 
riden (Dorking); Mrs. M. Seamons (Silkies). Hens or Pullets.—l, D. C. 
Campbell (Dorkings). 2, A. Gibson (Cochin). he, S. Samways (Game); Viscount 
Dee pone); Mrs. N. Grenville (Houdans); Mrs. Ford (Brahmas) ; H. 
Dowsett (Dorkings); Miss Malcolm (Dorkings); Mrs. Seamons; Lady Heath- 
cote; J. Lewry. c, C. B. Dixon (Game) ; Lady Heathcote. . 
Ts.—l, Lady Heathcote. 2,J.K. Fowler. hc, E.S. C. Gibson (Gold) 


PIGEONS. 


PovuTEers.—1 and 2, R. Fulton, Deptford. he, C. Bulpin, Bridgewater. 
TuMBLERS.—1, E. T. Dew. 2,J. Ford. he, J. H.Ivimey; R. Fulton. 
Barss.—l, R. Fulton. 2,H,M. Maynard. he, H. Yardley. 
JacoBins.—1, C. Bulpin. 2, G. Roper. 
FanTarts —1, H. M. Maynard. 2, A. M. Yetts. 

s a Ca P. H. Jones. 2, H. Yardley. hc,S.A. Wyllie. c, Rev. C. Lock: 
» A. Wyllie. 
Tursits.—l, P. H. Jones. 2, H. Yardley. hc, G. H. Gregory; E. J. Dew. 
Canriers.—1, H. Yardley. 2, R. Fulton. he, R. Fulton; C. Bulpin. 
TRuMPETERS.—1, P. H. Jones. 2, H. L. Tivey. 

ph lie P.H. Jones. 2,H. Yardley. he, H. Yardley; F. Graham (2). c, E. 
- Dew. 
Dracoons.—l, C. Bulpin. 2,F.Graham. he, H. Yardley. c, J. Watts. 
Any oTHER Varrery.—l, H. Yardley. 2,J. Fletcher. he, S.A. Wyllie. c, W. 

B. Tegetmeier (Ice). 

a cere Ciass.—l, T. B. C. Williams. 2, J. Watts. kc, P. H. Jones; H. 
abson. 
The Silver Cup for most points, H. Yardley. 


JupeEs.—Poultry: Mr. E. Hewitt, Birmingham. Pigeons: Mr. F. 
Esquilant, London. 


[We have not received the prize list of the Canaries; we will publish 
it next week.—Eps. | 


MIDDLESBROUGH BIRD SHOW. 


Tue Middlesbrough and North Riding of Yorkshire Ornithological 
Association’s attractive schedule brought together, on October 28th 
and 29th, 262 birds for competition—birds, too, of the highest quality 
—from very distant parts of England; Derbyshire, Northampton, and 
Bristol sending representatives. Although the birds from the latter 
place arrived, still they were not in time to be judged, the return 
having been given in before they could be unpacked and staged. This 
is much to be regretted. A telegram stating they were sent,off was 
received, and judging delayed to the very latest hour in consequence. 
First, second, and third prizes, accompanied with a commendation, 
were awarded in each class, but a great many fine specimens had to 
put up with a blank. 

The Belgians were excellent, those shown by Mr. Needler, of Hull, 
having many points; the Norwich, especially from Northampton, 
first-class ; and the Lizards, Silvers in particular, Cinnamons, 
Crested, Yorkshire, Coppy, and Goldfinch, Linnet, and Canary 
Mules, all being in good condition for the fanciers’ just appreciation. 
In many classes the competition was very severe, but every attention 
was paid in discriminating and summing-up those birds which took 
the highest honours. Mr. Hawman, of Middlesbrough, has reason 
to be proud of his Even-marked Yellow Norwich, the quality of which 
is good, and will tell well throughout the season. A better class of 
“‘Coppy Crests,” or ‘‘ Manchester Coppys,” than that shown is not 
often seen. Every bird deserved a prize. The Crested Norwich 
birds were indeed real crested specimens, being heavy and even, and 
well backed-up in quality and plumage. One exception may be here 
noticed, not with respect to its crest, which is all that could be wished 
for, but because it departs from Norwich form, partaking of too much 
the appearance of half-bred Coppy. The Clear Green Canary class 
contained specimens, excepting in two or three instances, the reverse 
of green. The first-prize bird ran away from all others. In the 
British bird classes there were several beautiful specimens, conspicuous 
above others being Mr. J. N. Harrison’s fine Brown Linnet, and 
Messrs. Fryer & McCune’s Blackbird, besides many Goldfinches. 
The Linnet and Canary Mules were extraordinarily good and very 
valuable. The following is the list of the prizetakers:— 

Beuerans.—Clear Yellow—l, W. Needler, Hull. 2, J. N. Harrison, Belper. 
3,3. Barnett, Thirsk. c, K. Robson, Middlesbrough. Clear Buf.—i, G. Tom- 
dinson, Stockton. 2, J. Barnett. 8, J. N. Harrison. c, L. Belk, Dewsbury. 
Ticked.—1, T. Cragg, Stockton. 2andc, W.Needler. 8,J.N. Harrison. 

Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne, Northampton. 3, T. 
Trons, Northampton. c, R. Simpson, Whitby. Clear Buff.—l, 2, and 8, Moore 
and Wynne. c, R. Hawman, Middlesbrough. Evenly-marked Yellow.—l, R. 
Hawman. 2and8, Moore & Wynne. c, E. Mills, Sunderland. Evenly-marked 
Buf.—1,S Tomes, Northampton. 2and 8,Moore & Wynne. c,E.Muls. Un- 
evenly-marked Yellow.—1 and 8, Moore & Wynne. 2, R. Hawman. c, R. Rob- 
son. Unevenly-marked Buff.—l and 8, Moore & Wynne. 2,R. Hawman. oc, J. 
Faweett. Crested—l,R.Hawman. 2 T. Irons. 3, Moore & Wynne. 

Corry Crest.—l, Fairclough & Howe, Middlesbrough. 2, W. Hutton, Bail- 
don. 8andc, W. Cotton, Middlesbrough. i 

Lizanps.— Golden-spangléd.—i and 8, J. Taylor, Middlesbrough. 2, E. Mills. 
e, Stevens & Burton, Middlesbrough. Silver-spangled—1, J. Baines, York. 
2, R. Ritchie. Darlington. 8,Stevens & Burton. c,L. Belk. Broken Cap.—, R. 
Ritchie. 2,J. Taylor. 8,Stevens & Burton. c, T. Armstrong. 

Crnnauon.—Jonque.—l, S. Tomes. 2 and 8, T. Irons. c, E. Mills. Bufi— 
1,7. Irons. 2, Moore & Wynne. 8 S. Tomes. c, G. Tomlinson, Stockton. 
Variegated —1, S. Tomes. 2, P. Rawnsley, Bradford. 3,R.Hawman. c, Stevens 
and Burton. 

- YoRKSHIRE.—Clear Yellow.—1, L. Belk. 2, J. Vail, Middlesbrough. 3 and 
c, J. Rowlands. Clear Buff—1, J. Fawcett. 2, W. Hutton. 8, R. Cooper, 
Middlesbrough. c, Fairclough & Howe. Evenly-marked Yellow.—1, J. Leek, 
Middlesbrough. 2, A. Webster, Kirkstall. 8 and c, Stevens & Burton. Evenly- 
marked Buff.—l and 8, Stevens & Burton. 2, J. Taylor. c, Tenniswood and 
Brown, Middlesbrough. Unevenly-marked.—1, L. Belk. 2,J. Fawcett. 8, Stevens 
and Burton. c, T. Armstrong, Broughton. 

CiEsR G EEN.—1, Stevens & Burton. 2, Tenniswooa & Brown. 8, R. Robin- 
fon. ¢c,J. Baines. 

GoLDFINcH MULE.—Evenly-marked.—1 and 2, J. Robson, Morpeth. 3, W. 
Needler. c,R. Robson. Unevenly-marked._t, Fairclough & Howe. 2, Stevens 


and Burton. 3 and c, W. & C. Burniston, Middlesbrough. Dark.—l, Stevens 
and Burton. 2, W. Nichol, Middlesbrough. 8, Moore & Wynne. 
Brown LinnET MuLe.—1 and 8, C. Robinson. 2, J. Spence, Sunderland, 
GoupFincH MovuLtep.—l, W. Clarkson, York. 2 and c, Tenniswood and 
Brown. 8, Stevens & Burton. 


Brown LinneEt Movutrep.—l,J.N. Harrison. 2, Fairclough & Howe. 3 and 
c, R. Robson. 


ANY OTHER VARIETY OF BritisH Birp.—l, Fryer & M‘Cune. 2, A. Webster. 
8, Fairclough & Howe. c, W. & C. Burniston. 


Mr. G. J. Barnesby, of Derby, was the Judge. 


SHOW OF THE DERBY CANARY AND 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue thirteenth annual exhibition in connection with this Society 
took place in the Atheneum Room, on Saturday, October 22nd. The 
Show was the best that has been held, one of its features being the 
presence of a greater number of foreign birds than usual. Parrots, 
Love Birds, Australian Magpies, Black-throat Finches, Red Finch, 
Diamond Sparrows, Chestnut Finch, Zebra Finches, a live Opossum, 
a case of Iguana Lizards, cases of stuffed birds, an Australian Par- 
roquet, Linnet Mule, Goldfinch Mule, a Thrush, &c., were exhibited, 
but not for prizes. 

A subscription sterling silver cup was awarded to the winner of most 
prizes in six classes of Norwich birds—Mr. Barnesby had fourteen 
points, Mr. Henson and Mr. Woodward, Spondon, each gaining 
eleven points. Six extra special prizes were awarded to the first three 
winners in each class of the ‘‘ Spotted or Cross-bred”’ birds, besides 
the money prizes of the Society. The winners were Messrs. Haynes, 
Henson, Barker, Woodward, and Coke. ‘Two other special prizes were 
awarded, one being for the most prizes in several classes, and the other 
to the amateur exhibitor who took the greatest number of prizes ; Messrs. 
Barnesby and Clarke being the winners. There were about 150 cages 
of Canaries and mules shown for prizes. 

Mr. T. Irons, of Northampton, and Mr. W. Matthews, of Notting- 
ham, awarded the prizes as follows :— 


CANARIES HATCHED IN 1870. 

Bererans.—Clear Yellow.—1l, R. Whiteacre. 2, J. Clarke. Clear Buff—1, R. 
Whiteacre. Ticked Yellow.—l, G.J.Barnesby. 2, R.Whiteacre. 3, J. Clarke. 
Ticked Buf.—i, R. Whiteacre. Variegated Yellow.—1,G.J.Barnesby. Varie- 
gated Buf.—i, J. Clarke. 2, R. Whiteacre. 

Norwicu. — Clear Yellow.—1, R. Whiteacre. 2, F. Woodward. 3, G. J. 
Barnesby. 4, J. Smith. vhe, B. Reader. he, J. Clarke. Clear Buff.—l, F. 
4, R. Whiteacre. vhe, J. 


Woodward. 2, G. J. Barnesby. 3, J. Tempest. 
Smith. he, J. Evans. Marked Yellow.—1,R.Henson. 2,G.J Barnesby. 3,S. 
Smith. 4, F. Woodward. vhe, S. Wall. he, J. Clarke. Marked Buff.—l, P. 

vhe, H. Hutchin- 


Holland. 2,R. Henson. 3,G.J.Barnesby. 4,F. Woodward 
Variegated Yellow.—l, R. Henson. 2, J. Clarke. 3, J- 


son. hc, J. Tempest. : 
Tempest. 4, J. Winfield. vhc, B. Reader. he, G. J. Barnesby. Variegated 


Buf—i, G.J.Barnesby. 2, J. Clarke. 8, F. Woodward. 4. B. Reader. vhe, H. 
Hutchinson. he, Mrs. Gadsby. Crested Yellow.—l, J. Barker. 2, J. Winfield. 
8, G.J. Barnesby. Crested Buff.—1, J. Smith. 2, R. Whiteacre. 3, J. Winfield. 
Green. —Yellow.—l, G. J. Barnesby. Buff—i, H. Hutchinson. 2, R. Henson. 

Lizarp.—Golden-spangled—1, G. J. Barnesby. Silver-spangled.—1, G. J. 
Barnesby. 2,J.Clarke. 3. J. Barker. 

Crnnamon.—Jonque.—l, J. Smith. 2, E. Coke. Mealy—l. J. Smith. 2, W. 
Hadley. Marked Jonque.—l, E. Coke. 2, T. Haynes. Marked Mealy.—i, J. 
Tempest. 2, W. Hadley. 


Spot or Cross BRED.—Yellow.—l, E. Coke. 2, J. Barker. 8, F. Woodward. 
Buf.—i,R. Henson. 2, E. Coke. 8, T. Haynes. 

Mutes.—Goldjinch—Jonque.—l, G. Flinders. 2, G. J. Barnesby. Mealy.— 
1, H. Hutchinson. 2, G. J. Barnesby. 3, B. Reader. Dark Mealy.—l, G. 
Flinders. 2, G. J. Barnesby. 8, H. Hutchinson. Brown Linnet—l. G. Flin- 
ders. 2, H. Hutchinson. 8,G.J.Barnesby. Any other Variety._G.J.Barnesby- 


ALL AGES. 

BELGuN.—1, R. Whiteacre. Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—l, R. Henson. 2, R. 
Whiteacre. Clear Buff.—l, R. Whiteacre. 2,J. Tempest. Ticked or Variegated 
Yellow —1, R. Henson. 2, P. Holland. Ticked or Variegated Buff.—1, J. 
Tempest. 2,R.Henson. Lizarp.—l, G. J. Barnesby. ANY OTHER VARIETY.— 
1, Mrs. Gadsby. 2, T. Barnes. THRusH.—4J. Slinn. 


Pierons oN THE Nite.—Mr. McGregor observes in noting 
the progress of his canoe on the Nile, ‘‘ There is one of the 
Pigeon villages—it exists for Pigeons. - A hundred mud towers, 
about 30 feet high, are clustered together, and myriads of blue 
and white Pigeons wheel in the air; sometimes passing these 
in my little vessel, one could see what I had remarked before 
on the Nile, that, when the banks are steep, aud the Pigeons 
cannot well stand on them to drink, they settle on the water 
itself, and closing their wings and floating for a few seconds, 
they manage thus to slake their thirst.”—(The Rob-Roy on the 
Jordan.) 


ARE ABNORMALLY EARLY SWARMS 
DESIRABLE ? 


Tue great desideratum with many bee-keepers is to have 
swarms at the earliest period possible. To accomplish this 
object they have recourse to various devices. Some encase 
their hives with haybands, and others have stoves fitted up in 
their bee houses, but perhaps the plan most generally adopted 
is that of liberal feeding early in spring. These artifices, no 


doubt, sometimes succeed in bringing about the end desired, 
| but cases are not wanting to show that on several occasions 
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they have signally failed, and no wonder; for if the season 
happens to be cold or wet, or both, the bees that have been 
prematurely aroused into a state of activity must necessarily 
go out of their habitation for an airing, and in consequence, 
great numbers, being unable to return, will perish. A bee 
coming from a greatly heated atmosphere into the open air, 
where the temperature is many degrees lower, is very easily 
chilled, and, if it should be able to find its way back to its 
dwelling, injurious results to it may follow from the sudden 
transitions through which it has passed. 

Granting, however, that all goes on well, is it desirable to 
possess @ swarm before what is considered the honey-gathering 
season has set in? If the flowers are few in number it cannot 
store up much food, or if they are washed much by cold rains 
it may not even prove self-supporting. Some people, as much 
distinguished for their ignorance of apiarian science as for 
anything else, boast of their superior husbandry when they 
happen to get a cast a few days or weeks earlier than their 
neighbours. They think it a great thing to have a swarm 
before the 1st of June, and that the old adage, irrespective of 
place and weather, holds good, ‘‘a swarm in May is worth a 
stack of hay ;” but excepting on rare occasions, when seasons 
were unusually forward, I have never found very early swarms 
prove of much value. When summer is somewhat advanced 
they are apt to throw virgin swarms which do little good, and 
then in autumn, when the bee-master wishes to take their 
honey, he finds that a large proportion has been consumed by 
brood, and that the combs are anything but beautiful. These 
remarks apply chiefly to those who follow the system of their 
forefathers, and use only straw hives. But whatever be the 
material or form of hive employed, I do not think much benefit 
can accrue from the possession of too early casts. The date 
at which we should endeavour to have them cannot be fixed; 
this depends upon both the locality and the season, and it may 
happen to be either in May, June, or July. 

For my part I never wish to see a swarm on the wing until 
the clover is coming into full flower, and the temperature rises 
to 62° orabove it. Inthe district where I reside this happens 
to be generally about the end of June or beginning of July. 
The greatest produce during the last twenty years has been 
yielded by swarms that came off in July. Several of my neigh- 
bours this year had casts about the beginning of June, but the 
best of them had scarcely an ounce of honey stored up on the 
15th of July. The weather was most unfavourable, and vast 
numbers of these tenants of empty houses perished from sheer 
starvation. With their numbers half diminished they began 
the labour of true honey-gathering on the 17th, but none of 
them prospered so well as swarms that did not emanate till 
about the 20th. 

To prevent several of my stocks from swarming in June I 
gave them additional room, and supplied them with just as 
much food as was needed to save them from dying of hunger. 
When any young drones were ejected I knew it to be a signal 
of their supplies becoming exhausted, and forthwith they were 
furnished with from half a pound to a pound of either honey 
or syrup. When, therefore, summer proper and the honey 
season commenced, about the 17th of July, these stocks were 
all vigorous, and a few days afterwards were able to throw 
large swarms. These casts enjoying fine weather, and finding 
the fields covered with clover, filled their habitations completely 
in less than a month, and I need not add that their combs, 
only a small portion of them having been used for brood, pre- 
sented a very attractive appearance. I do not, then, think 
that it is wise to have stocks more forward than the season, or 
to hasten swarming before the clover has come into flower and 
the weather promises to be favourable. It may be different in 
other localities. I speak only with reference to my own, where, 
on an average of years, it is sufficiently early to have swarms 
by the 20th of June.—R. S. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


PrymoutH Pountry SHow.—We were wrongly informed that Mr. 
Hewitt is to be the Judge at this Exhibition. He was applied to, buthad 
& previous engagement. 


Weicut or LicHT BRAHMA AND WHITE CocHIN PULLETS FOR EXHIBI- 
TION (Cheltenham).—You must have patience. Your pullets have not done 
growing because they have begun to lay. When this infliction, which 
many would pardon, is over, and its successor a little broodiness comes, 
your pullets will furnish and put on weight. Up to six months, if they 
are to be expected to take a prize, your chickens should weigh a pound 
for each month, Brahmas rather heavier than White Cochins. You will 
obtain weight by persevering. In all probability you already have the 
necessary scaffylding. Filling is easy work. Good ground oats mized 


with milk, table scraps, a little maize twice per week, an occasional 
ea hethy) and any other gastronomic attention you can pay, will produce 
weight. 

SILVER-SPANGLED HaMBURGHS’ EARLOBES (Idem).—We fear the red 
earlobe of the Silver-spangled Hamburghs is hereditary. Good birds 
sometimes have the earlobe red during the moulting season, and some 
never have it white till they are twelve months old. 


BREEDING PENcILLED HamBureus (W. 8. D. C.).—We believe you may 
safely breed from the cocks you name. Pencilled tails are always accom- 
panied by pencilled hackles. Cock chickens are always pencilled when 
young, and as they lose the chicken feathers the pencilling disappears. 
To obtain the rich deep colour you want yon must choose hens that are 
very much the colour of the shining top of ginge:bread. These are 
always very heavily pencilled, and they will give you the colours you 
want in both sexes. It is almost impossible to breed exhibition cocks 
and pallets from the same parents. A good cock should not be light- 
coloured. His tail should be black, edged with rich bronze, but only 
edged. Never breed from a cock with a faint, washed-out hackle (we 
have seen them almost yellow), nor from mossy nor poorly-spangled 
hong No amount of pedigree would induce us to breed from a defective 

rd, 


DorKING CHICKENS WEAK-LEGGED (Constant Reader).—Your fowls 
have outgrown their strength, and their bodies are too heavy for their 
legs. That is why they rest on their knees. They are at the gawky age. 
They will never be better to eat than they are now. if they are in good 
flesh, but often when they make so much growth they do not put on 
flesh. If they have flesh, you may either kill and eat them at once, or 
you may shut them up in a place where exercise is impossible, and feed 
them three times per day on ground oats and milk until they have fattened. 
There is nothing in the weakness to make them unfit for food, but we 
should not advise such for stock. 


Game BANTAmMs Not HatcHIna TRUE To ConouR—Cotour or Duck- 
WING AND Brown RED Game Bantams (H. J. H).—There can be no 
doubt the eggs have been mixed, or another cock has had access to the 
hen, or more likely still, the egg has thrown back to some other strain 
which has been used in making the birds. The description you give of 
the chicken is exactly that of a Pile. It is, therefore, likely some of 
that breed exists in your birds; you need not be surprised, as a strain 
will lie ignored for many years, and then suddenly show itself in force. 
The ordinary Duckwiug’s breast should be salmon-coloured, the hackle 
striped, and the back and body grey. The hen of a Brown Red should be 
nearly black with a golden-striped hackle. We should not pronounce 
hastily on the birds. 


Buack RosE-comBeD BANTAMS WITH PALE Comps (Dela).—The combs 
will become redder as the season goes on and as the birds get older, pro- 
vided they be kept in condition. It will be the same with the earlobes, 
Give them some cooked meat and some hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. 


Braumas’ Leos DisbaseD (7. F. A.).—The disorder of which you com- 
plain, and which has been cal'ed “ poultry elephantiasis,” is of recent 
introduction, and is, we believe, incurable. It does not of necessity 
belong to the Cochins, although they are most subject toit If we owe 
it to them, it was many years in showing itself, and must be the result 
of interbreeding and consequent disease. We do not believe it to be 
hereditary. We have only succeeded in some instances in treating it 
successfully. It was in the early stage, and we kept the legs constantly 
moist with compound sulphur ointment. Lettuces that have gone to 
seed are good food for fowls in this state. We have this disorder in 
Brahmas, Cochins, Créye-Cceurs, and Pheasants. It is very common for 
the centre toe of a Brahma cock to be crooked, and it is not very im- 
portant that it should be scantily feathered. The feathering is on the 
leg, that is essential. Neither of the defects or shortcomings you men- 
tion should discourage you from exhibiting. 


Dorxinea Cock’s Foot SWELLED (Michael Dorking).—If the swelling 
on the cock’s foot is hard enough to bear cutting, cut it by all means, but 
you should not make it bleed. Nothing is so difficult of cure as a sore 
onthe foot of a Dorking cock, on account of the weight of the bird. We 
have known iodine beneficially used, but while it is applied the foot 
must be kept wrappedup. We should think the hen is kept too fat. 


CHICKENS CROP-BOUND (F. T.).—There is no doubt of the healthiness 
of your chickens; they have grown up in spite of your feeding, and not 
because of it. We cannot imagine anything worse. Your fowls are 
suffering from being crop-bound, That generally arises from food. 
Flour (not meal) mixed close will clog a crop. Dry grass eaten from the 
lack of green meat will form a ball in the crop (like the “casting” of a 
deer), and in either case the bird will be crop-bound. The treatment of 
the disorder is twofold: First pour hot (not boiling) water down the 
throat and most gently manipulate the crop till the hard mass becomes 
soft and impressionable. Then continue the hot water till the crop is 
relieved, either by vomiting or otherwise emptying the crop. After the 
softening of the crop, give two table-spoonfuls of castor oil. When this 
has been taken, feed for some days on oatmeal mixed almost liquid, and 
ascertain by feeling that the crop is emptied after every meal. If this 
fails the only resource is to open the crop and take out the contents. It 
is an easy process. Pick off the feathers in a straight line down the 
breast, measuring from the head. With the thumb and finger squeeze 
the obnoxious body to the front till the bared skin protrudes, cut it 
straight with a lancet or sharp knife till the contents of the crop come 
out. Then have a very soft sponge and a glass syringe at hand, send 
some warm water down from the crop to the gizzard, and then with 
plenty of water thoroughly wash out the crop. To u-e your own words, 
it will “stink fearfully.” When this part of the operation is over, take a 
stout needle threaded with coarse thread well covered with grease. 
Recollect you haye to sew up the crop first, and afterwards the skin. If 
you get nervous or tired of the job you will probably sew-up skin and 
crop together, and the bird will die. To open the crop sufficiently will 
not require an opening of more than 2 inchesin length. Five sutures 
will be sufficient; these should be thoroughly saturated with grease, and 
the lips of the wound should be brought close together. Then the skin 
should be sewed the same. The bird, fed during a week on gruel, and 
another week on slack meal, will at the end of a fortnight know nothing 
of the operation. Where such cases occur often the feeding is at fault. 


Game Mounting wits Dirrictity (4. H, H.).—There is something 
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wrong in your feeding, or in the locality in which your fowls are kept. 
No fowl can moult with a heated body, as the feathers lack moisture ; 
they itch, and the birds pick them out. We do not think linseed good, as 
it has a tendency to make soft feathers. We advise you to feed on ground 
oats mixed with milk, 2 little chopped cooked meat, and now and then a 
little Indi+n corn, all preceded by purging with castor oil—dose, one 
table-spoonful. 


HawsurcGH’s Comp anp Leas SwoLnen (M. M.).—Purge your birds 
freely, and use Baily’s pills. 

Braumas’ Comes (A. B. C.).—The single comb of a Brahma cock does 
not disqualify. The loss of an eye to a Spanish cock is a great disad- 
vantage, but it does not disqualify. 

Fowis FoR AUTUMN AND WINTER LayInec (Hampshire Highlander).— 
Brabma Pootras, Cochins, or Créve-Cceurs will suit you; the latter do 
not sit. Winter laying depends more on the age than the breed of the 
bird. Only pullets can be relied upon to lay daring the winter. 


Exnipitinc Hens (G. M. A.).—The feather is neither red nor inclining 
to red, and is quite unimportant. You may safely put your two hens 
togetber. Exhibiting hens of different ages in the same pen iscommonly 
done, and is often necessary. It is not fair to showa hen and a pullet 
fortwo hens. There are but two classes, and they consist of hens and 
pullets. No oneinquires, and very few can tell the age of the former. 


ARTIFICIAL Foops (C. H. M.).—We have so strong a conviction about 
these that we cannot insert any communications about them. 


Manure Heap In Fowh AnD PIGEON ABODE (4lpha).—We are not in 
the least surprised that your birds have died when they roost over a 
manure heap; nothing could be worse than an atmosphere charged with 
exhalations from decomposing matter. Carriers are, says Mr. Brent, 
“excellent breeders and nurses if not allowed to be too fat.” They are, 
for high-class birds, strong and robust. 


Foop For Doves (Vincent King).—Collared Turtle Doves, commonly 
called Ring Doves, are best fed on wheat, canary seed, and rarely hemp 
seed. In cooing, the cock’s note is deep and mellow, and he swells his 
throat, then, rising and taking a step forward or after his mate, he repeats 
the same gesture and voice. The *t Pigeon Book,” by Brent, to be had 
from our office for twenty stamps, contains a good article om these birds, 
and the full particulars you require, 


Sick Pouter (David Laurie).—We do not see that you can do anything 
more for your bird than what yoware doing and intend to do. 


Wine DIsEASE IN Carrier (C. H. C.).—Dress the part with tincture 
of iodine; a druggist will tell you the strength of what you buy of him, 
and how often to useit, as the strength varies. The cause is scrofula. 
If the wing becomes stiff he will be useless to breed from, but ina hen it 
does not matter. Scrofulous birds are very apt to produce young like 
themselves, but it is not a contagious disease. 


Carriers’ Eyes (Henry Cockton).—Try first a weak solution of alum 
and water applied twice a-day; then,if that fails, a lotion of lunar caustic 
used carefully. If the:trouble comes from the formation of spouts—that 
is, by the turning out of the lower lid, cut them off from below with a 
pair of very sharp scissors. 


PIGEONS LEAVING THEIR Cor (W. L. D.).—In or near their cot put 
some “ salt-cat;” it is composed of about equal quantities of clay, such 
as brickmakers use; a coarse, gritty sand, or fine gravel, in which the 
grains are about the size of pins’ heads; and old mortar: to this is added 
@ small quantity of baysalt. Some persons, to make it more attractive, 
add aromatic seeds—such as cummin, anise, coriander, and caraway. 
The whole should be mixed up, with chamber-ley, into the consistency of 
mortar, and placed in a crock, the sides of which are perforated with 
many holes, large enough to admit the Pigeons’ heads, and covered with 
@ lid to keep off the weather. 


Piceons (T. C. F.).—‘ The Pigeon Book,” by Brent. It can be had free 
by post from our office-if you enclose twenty postage stamps with your 
address. 

PaRROT, FEATHER-EATING (4. B. C.).—Feed on fruits and bread and 
milk, no meat, and give a shower bath of tepid water daily through the 
rose of a watering-pot. 

Frepine BEEs (A Novice).—The best mode of feeding is by means of 
an inverted bottle, the mouth of which must be tied over with a biti of 


coarse leno or cap-net. With common hives the bottle-neck may be in- 
serted in the central aperture, which usually exists (if not, one should be 
mace with a shurp pen-knife) in the top, and refilled as often as may be 
necessiry. Wilh flat-topped hives the bottle should be supported by its 
neck being fitted into a perforated block of wood about 5 inches in dia- 
meter, aud it will be found convenient to interpose a piece of perforated 
zine, to preyei t the kee: escxping when the bottle is refilled. 


ButuFincy’s Foot SwoLten (Lady C.).—Many cage birds are subject 
to diseases of the feet, arising, for the most part, from their perches, &c., 
not being kept scrupulously clean. In this case, however, cleanliness 
seems to have formed a prominent part of the régime, and the cause of 
the disease must be looked for elsewhere—possib y in the disordered stata 
of the system consequent upon, or incident to, the struggle the bird has 
had in moulting. I can advise no better treatment than bathing the foot 
in warm water; and if the second swelling or gathering should assume 
the character of the first, prick it also, though I am adverse to performing 
Surgical operations. Give a little hempseed.—W. A, BLaksToNn. 


MULBERRIES, WHAT TO DO WITH THEM (Alice C.)—You can do as 
follows:—To Preserve. — Put the fruit into a preserving-pan, and draw 
from it, over the fire, a pint of juice. Take 3)bs. of pounded sugar, wet it 
with the juice, then boil it up, skim it, and putio 21bs. of ripe mulberries ; 
let them stand in the syrup till warm through, and then set them on the 
fire to boil gently. When half done put them by in the syrup till next 
day, then boil them as before, and when the syrup is thick, and will stand 
in round drops on becoming cold, they may be put into pots for use. Mul- 
berry Pudding.—Make a paste of 1 Jb. of flour, 40zs. of beef suet chopped 
very fine, and hot water, with a little salt. Roll it out upon a board, then 
line with it a basin, which fill with very ripe mulberries; cover with 
paste, tie the whole tightly in a pudding cloth, plunge it in boiling water, 
and let it boil an hour or two according to its size. Mulberry Wine.— 
Take mulberries when they are just changed from their redness to shiny 
black; gather them on a dry day when the sun has taken off the dew, 
spread them thinly on a fine cloth on a floor or table for twenty-four hours, 
and boil upa gallon of waterto each gallon of juice. Skim the water well, 
and add a little cinnamon slightly bruised. Put to every gallon 6 ozs. of 
white sugar candy finely beaten. Skim and strain the water when it is 
taken off and settled, put to it the juice of the mulberries, and to every 
gallon of the mixture put a pint of white or Rhenish wine. Let the whole 
stand five or six days in a cask to settle, then draw off the wiue, and keep 
it cool. This is a very rich cordial. 


Damp Watts (4 Cottage Gardener).—Paper them with waterproof paper 
before putting on the usual paper. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending November Ist. 


THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETER. = 
Dare. Air. Earth. Wind. | Rain 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft. | 2ft. | | 
Wed... 25 | 29513 | 29380 | 59 | 36 50 49 S.W. | .cO 
Thurs.. 27 | 29510 | 29.463 | 61 47 5) 49 w. 12 
Fri.... 28 | 29892 | 29.449 | 56 40 53 50 N.W. 09 
Sat. ... 29} 29.883 | 29.652 | 55 37 52 49 S: 4 
Son... 30 | 29824 | 29.804) 60 47 51 49 Ww. 28 
Mon... 81 | 29.959 | 29.466 | 58 36 52 50 N. “06 
Tues.... 1 | 8.869 | 30.235 | 56 24 52 50 N. -00 
Mean..| 29.850 | 29.664 | 57.86 | 88.14 | 61.43 | 49.43 we 080 
26.—Overcast ; densely overcast ; fine. 
27. —Very fine; fine; clear and fine. 
28.—Rain ; cloudy but fine ; densely overcast. 
29.—Densely overcast ; heavy rain; densely overcast. 
30.—Clear and fine; very fine; densely overcast. 
31.—Rain ; heavy showers ; clear and fine. 
1.—Fine and clear; very ffae; clear and frosty. 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NovEMBER 2. 
THE variation here is so trifling that our last report is but a reflex of 
the state of the markets this week. 
FRUIT. 
8,d. 8. d s. d. 8. a 
1 0 to2 0} Mulberries.. lb. 0 Oton 0 
0 0 O 0} Nectarines doz. 00 00 
0 0 O 0} Oranges #100 20 0 OO 
6 0 14 G| Peaches doz. 4 0 12 0 
0 0 O 0O| Pears, kitehen --doz) 1 #2) 0 
00 00 dessert... doz 10 3 0 
3 0 8 0| Pine Apples colloeety Oo bat) 
10 2 0) Plums..... tsieve 16 3 0 
16 2 0} Quinces .. ..doz. 1 o 00 
0 0 0 O| Raspberries .. .lb. 00 0 0 
. 2 0 5 0/ Strawberries ........lb, 0 0 0 0 
10 0 16 0} Walnuts..........bushel 10 0 16 no 
TO), 4,0 GO ssccene secsere #100 10 2 0 
VEGETABLES. 
s.d. 8. a s.d. 8. a 
Artichokes ...- 0 Oto0 0} Leeks ............ bunch 0 4to0 0 
Asparagus .. 0 0 0 0} Lettuce .. pee by at ty GS 
Beans, Kidney ..jsieve. 8 0 4 0| Mushrooms...... pottle 10 2 0 
Broad. . bushel 0 0 O 0} Mustard&Cress..punnet 0 2 0 0 
Beet, Red.. ..doz. 20 $0 40 60 
Broccoli . OSS Ea 04 00 
BrnsselsSprouts..sieve 3 0 4 0 Sen Us: 0 
Cabbage....... - doz. 10 20 09 ors 
Capsicums . #10010 16 00 O00 
Carrots.... bunch 0 4 O 8 3 0e 0 
Cauliflower. 20 60 Kidney.. do. 8 0 46 
Celery....... 5 16 2 O| Radishes..doz.bunches 0 0 0 9 
Coleworts..doz bunches 3 0 6 0| Rhubarb.......... bundle 0 GC 0 y 
0 6 1 0} Savoys. +.-doz. 00 O09 
2 0 4 0} Sea-kale.. basket 0 0 0 9 
2 0 0 O| Shallots ..........---- bh 0 6 0 9 
0 8 O O| Spinach.. bushel 2 0 2 9 
ones 0 8 O 0} Tomatoes - doz 10 1 ¢ 
Herbs... bunch 0 8 O O! Turnips .... bunch 0 6 0 6 
30 60 20 8 9 


Horseradish . | Vegetable Marrows,.oz. 
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Day | Day Average Tempera- isi ia in Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s Slog Day 
Rpt aaa NOVEMBER 10—16, 1870. ture near London. 43 vears.| Rises. | Sets Rises. | sets. | Age. Selous 
- | 

Day. |Night./Mean.| Days. | m. h.|m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| Days 

LODe elt 50.4 | 34.0 4.2 24 10 af7 | 19 an Satis uate a | 

NMAS. 50.2 | 842 | 42.2 15 L2G alii eLl 22 «6 

i $ Pin goalie 50.2 | 33.8 | 420 17 LAM TOL G eos |e Tee) nln el 19 

18 | Sun | 22 SunDay AFTER TRINITY. 49.9 | 35.2 | 42.6 22, LG PAT AES 5 0) MSN) RoarwAL 20 

14 |M 48.5 | 33.8 1.2 21 18 7/12 4) 3 9/-35..0 21 

15 | Tu | Stoke Newington Chrysanthemum Show | 49.0 | 34.8 | 41.9 19 TOF TORN ade) LO) LOD 22 

16 Ww Royal Jersey Horticultural Show. [opens.| 48.9 | 33.2 | 41.0 14 QT LON aR 2b eee a ¢ 

F bs ti taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 49.6°, and its night 
teniparaqaneis4le.. The greatest heat was 63°, on the 12th, 1841; and the lowest cold 18°, on the 15th, 1868. The greatest fall of rain was 

1.24 inch. ; 


IN THE ROYAL FRUIT ROOMS. 


~3 IGHT royally for many years have fruits been 

) grown in Frogmore Gardens, and it is meet 
that it should be so. We look to Royalty her- 
self as our ruler, our guide, and our example. 
We look to the Royal gardens and gardeners 
of Frogmore in like manner to show us much 
that is great and good, and all that is possible 
to be done in gardening. The sphere of gar- 
deners at Frogmore is amongst fruits and 
vegetables—to supply the Royal household, 
and it is done well. To vegetables I will not here refer, 
further than to observe that in no other garden in England 
have I seen a more regal supply, and in such enormous 
quantities. There is vegetable-growing in earnest. But 
to the fruits. 

T will here again pass by the long and noble ranges of 
vineries and pineries, with such Pines as Frogmore alone 
produces, which I will notice afterwards. I pass by the 
Peaches under glass and on walls, the Plums, Cherries, &e., 
and onto the Royal fruit rooms—to the Apples and Pears. 


Here, being joined by Mr. Powell, who has for many | 
years so worthily had the charge of this department, first | 


under Mr. Ingram, the founder of the gardens, now under 
Mr. Rose, his worthy successor, I was soon absorbed in 
a world of fruit. My visit was paid on the 26th of the past 
month, rather late in the season for many of the fine 
Pears; the glut of ripening Pears had just passed over, 
and a more steady succession was coming in. All were 
gathered, and here was the Royal supply for the months 
of the coming winter. 

The fruit rooms at Frogmore are two in number. One 
is a large, lofty, square room at the back of the long range 
of vineries near to Mr. Rose’s house, well fitted-up with 
shelves round the sides, and having a long centre table 
with drawers. The shelves are plain deal, on this paper 
is placed, and then the fruit. This is a very commodious, 
light, and airy room, better fitted for showing off the fruit 
than for keeping it: that being indeed the purpose for 
which it is principally used. Specimens of the different 
fruits are selected and placed here nicely ticketed ‘and 
named for their Royal mistress to behold. I was told the 
Queen frequently has a peep at them, and it was pleasing 
to hear of the great and general interest she takes in all 
these little matters. 

Fruit room No. 2 is a long, narrow, lean-to shed, I should 
say nearly 200 feet by 9 feet, with shelves on each side, 
and a pathway down the centre. There is nothing orna- 
mental about this room, yet it is wonderfully well adapted, 
as has been proved, for keeping fruit. There is a door at 
one end and a small window at the other, whence all the 
light is derived. It is thus almost pitch dark in the centre 
at midday ; to examine the fruits lamps are always wanted. 
Darkness is a very material point in regard to the preser- 
vation of fruit. The roof is thickly thatched with straw, 
the walls are thick, and the floor is thickly concreted, so 
that the room is at once dry and equable in temperature. 


room, being placed on the shelves—the larger and finer in 
single layers, the others in heaps from 6 to 12 inches deep. 
I was struck by the general fine appearance of most of the 
sorts, which were pretty numerous, especially the Apples, 
but I was told they were smaller than usual, but highly 
coloured. Many of the Pears, the old standard sorts, were 
very fine. I missed, however, from amongst them many 
sterling sorts of more recent introduction, which I would 
suggest Mr. Rose should add to the Royal collection. I 
allude to such as Doyenné du Comice, Joséphine de 
Malines, &c. These should be there in quantity. 

Of the Pears which seemed to find most favour here, 
and which were to be seen in fine order, I may note Marie 
Louise, the last of which I was just in time to see, they 
having ripened much earlier than usual this season. Weall 
know the good qualities of this Pear. Chaumontels were 
here, and are always wonderfully fine, much more round in 
shape, more handsome, and better-looking than when grown 
near London. There was here an immense quantity of 
Vicar of Winkfield with its peculiar twisted squinting look. 
It is very handsome withal. This is of poor quality as an 
eating fruit, but is here found to be the best for stewing, 
so it is well worthy of cultivation for that purpose. aster 
Beurré was here in grand style, and is usually tolerably 
good for late work. It is, however, considered inferior to 
Doyenné d’Alencon, a variety which in almost every fruit 
list is given as a synonym of Easter Beurré. As it is to 
be seen at Frogmore it is quite distinct. Single specimens 
of either could not be distinguished the one from the other, 
perhaps, but in the mass the characteristics are very 
striking. The flesh of Doyenné dAlencon is yellow, 
whereas that of the Easter Beurré is white. Mr. Powell 
much prefers the former. Beurré Diel was also very fine. 
What a variable Pear this is! Here also were great 
shelves of Benrré de Rance, a first-class late Pear, but this 
season getting ripe now. Knight's Monarch did not look 
so well here as usual. This is one which has proved to 
be of the highest quality at Frogmore, yet is very seldom 
so elsewhere. It has an ugly habit of falling off the trees 
before being ripe, and shrivelling up afterwards. Mr. 
Powell, however, seems to understand its vagaries. Glow 
Morceau looked particularly well—great, clear yellow 
fellows—the type of a Beurre I should say. There were 
quantities of the large Duchesse d’Angouléme, the favourite 
Pear of the Paris markets, yet no particular favourite of 
mine. Winter Nelis was in great store, of the usual smallish 
character, invariably of fine quality. Of the old Swan’s 
Egg, and its offspring the Frogmore Swan’s Egg, there 
were fine specimens, the Jatter being of a more rounded 
form, and fully sweeter than the former. Here also I 
ran across the old Moccas, a very good sort, and the 
Sabine, one of Mr. Knight's seedlings, but of no particular 
merit. Jean de Witte is likewise much approved of. It is 
like a small rich Glou Morceau. Here is another Pear 
very much condemned of late—yiz., Prince Albert. At 
Frogmore this is by no means a bad variety. In appear- 
ance and quality it resembles the old Colmar. The most 
showy of all Pears, the Forelle, or Trout, was here in 


Enormous quantities of Apples and Pears are stored in this j abundance. It is a pity it is not of a little better quality, 
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being only second-rate. Napoléon seems to be extensively 
grown, from the great stoek of the fruit. What a wonderfally 
juicy Pear is this! and sometimes of very good quality. I 
noticed, besides, great quantities of that very ugly Peur Ne 
Pius Meuris, but a most excellent late spring variety. 

To this already numerous list there are many other varieties 
to add, such as Fondante de Malines, a truly good, usefal, 
little-known sort, very similar to Serrurieur d’AutOmne; Reine 
d’Hiver, a highly- flavoured variety; Maréchal de la Conr, a 
splendid sort; the old Crasanne, a much overrated Pear; the 
Catillac and the huge Uvedale’s St. Germain for stewing, of all 
of which there are remarkably fine examples to be seen. Many 
ef these were grown on walls on fine old trees, models of careful 
training, chiefly on the fan system, which, in my opinion, is 
mot so well adapted for the Pear as the horizontal. Others 
were grown on low arched trellises, others on pyramids and 
open standards. Nearly the whole of these trees in the gardens 
have been severely root-pruned by Mr. Rose since his advent 
amongst them, and with the most beneficial results. Trees 
which for years previously had produced but little fruit were 
last season, as I was informed, fully laden ; the specimens, how- 
ever, were not so large as from trees not root-pruned. The 
appearance of the whole of the trees, however, augurs well for 
an abundant crop next year. 

Amongst Apples, although I was told they were unusually 
small, there were some remarkably fine examples. In general 
they were highly coloured and consequently very handsome. 
Blenheim Pippin was io great store. How this Apple varies 
trom a great angular green fruit to a flat, regular, highly- 
coloured beauty almost resembling a Fearn’s Pippin! It is 
perfectly possible to select two Apples from tke produce of a 
single tree so dissimilar in appearance as to defy Dr. Hogg 
himself to name them. Of K:ng of the Pippins there were 
many bushels, and it is a very great favourite. This is another 
very variable Apple. Rosemary Russet was in fine order and 
in great quantity. This is one of Mr. Powell’s favourites. 
“Give me,” said Mr. Powell, ‘‘if l were a market gardener, 
of Apples Rosemary Russet, Searlet Russet, and Cox’s Pomona, 
and I would grow uo other; they are all splendid varieties, 
‘and sure croppers.”’ Cox’s Pomona is one of the best large 
soft-fleshed Apples for dessert, and at Frogmore it is grown in 
quantity. Scarlet Russet is also beautiful and fine. Lord 
Raglan is rather a new sort, streaked, with a dash of Ribston 
Pippin flavour. Hampshire Golden Pippin is 4 good useful 
sort, and Gipsy King, a seedling, flat dessert Apple, somewhat 
like Sam Young. Coart-Pendii-Plat was very splendid, and no 
better Apple exists in its season—January. Dumelow’s Seed- 
ling was unusually small. Of all the cooking Apples, perhaps 
this is the richest and best. Scarlet Nonpareils were very fiue, 
and in great number, also the old Nonpareil; some specimens 
of this of such an enormous size and so totally different in 
character were shown me, that I positively refused to believe 
them to be true; others gathered from the same tree, however, 
had all the usual appearance. Never have I seen old Nonpa- 
reils so fine nor half the size. Frogmore Prolific was here also 
pointed out to meas one of the best antumn cooking Apples. 
This is a large sort, with fine white and tender flesh, raised at 
Frogmore. There are, besides, many other seedling Apples 
well worthy of cultivation. I observed a large quantity of 
Cockle Pippin, the favourite Apple of Sussex, and Datch Mig- 
nonne, so justly esteemed for its good keeping qualities; ulso 
Golden Harvey, the richest and the best of all the small dessert 
sorts, and here the examples were good; Adams’s Pearmain, 
than which there are few better; Cox’s Orange Pipyin, the 
most useful and prolific of all, and of the finest quality; Gre- 
nadier, a rather new, flat, scarlet-coated sort; Small’s Admir- 
able, a large and fine kitchen variety ; and Small’s Imperial, a 
large, streaked, pretty, highly-coloured sort, not so well known. 
Sesides all these, there are many other fine varieties which I 
had not time to notice. 

In conclusion, I would only add my mite of approbation 
of the general style of cultivation adopted here, and of the 
very efficient manner in which the Royal Gardens are con- 
ducted under Mr. Rose. I advise all who can to get a peep and 
judge for themselves. All such will there receive a Highland 
welcome.—ARCHAMBAUD. 


PATERSON’S BOVINIA POTATO. 


Ix the spring I purchased 4 lbs. of this remarkable Potato 
at 1s. 6d. per pound. These I cut into seventy-four sets, seven 
of which I parted with, and four failed to grow. I planted 


them deeply, on the 30th of March, in eee soil, heavily 
manuring it at the time with stable dung, giving a distance of 
a yard each way between the sets. When well up I drewa little 
earth round the roots; beyond this, and keeping the weeds 
down, they had no attention whatever. On November 2nd, on 
digging the crop, it was found to produce 7} bushels, weighing 
4 ewt. nett of very large Potatoes. These facts may interest some 
of your readers.—ALFRED Pecuer, Old Shirley, Southampton. 

P.S.—It is right to observe that not a drop of rain fell here 
during April, andin May we only had rain for two days, whilst 
in Jane we had but a couple of thunder showers. With a 
moderate degree of moisture I believe the crop would have 
been heavier. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL 
GARDEN PLOTTING.—No. 4. 
DRAWING PLANS. 

To Inscribe a Regular Polygon, in this case @ pentagon, in a 
Given Circle.—ifig. 12 is thus described by Mr. Ellis A. David- 
son in his work on linear drawing :—‘‘ Draw the diameter 4 B, 
and divide it into as many equal parts as the polygon is to 
have sides (in this case five). From 4 ands, with the radius 
AB, describe ares cutting eachotherin c. From c draw a line, 
passing through the second division and cutting the circle in p. 
Draw DB, which will be one side of the polygon, set off the 
length pB around the circle—viz., EF G, join these points, and 
thus complete the figure. Any polygon may be thus formed 
by dividing the diameter into the number of parts correspond- 
ing with the sides of the required polygon, but the line cD 
must in every case be drawn through the second division.” 


Fig. 12. Fig. 13, 


I have adopted this method in preference to any other, be- 
cause I think it is easiest understood, and can be applied in 
the formation of any polygon. 

Polygon, a figure of more than four sides. 
Pentagon, a figure of five sides. 

Hexagon, a figure of six sides (fig. 13). 
Heptagon, a figure of seven sides. 
Octagon, # figure of eight sides. 
Nonagon, a figure of nine sides. 

Decagon, a figure of ten sides. 

For a bed it is not advisable to have a figure of more than 
eight sides, as such would approach the circle so nearly that 
it is better to have a circle instead. 


Fig. 15. 

Fig. 14.—To Construct an Equilateral Triangl’, ssc. From 
ABC, With radius ag, equal tu half the side cf the triangle, 
describe ares de f. 

Fig. 15.—To Construct a Square, Apc p.—With the ra‘ius 
Ai, which is half the side of the square, draw ares e, f, g, he 


Fig. 14. 
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Or 


Fig. 16.—To Construct tre Pentagon, ABCDE, as described 
in fig. 12.—With the radins 1b, which is half the side of the 
pentagon, draw ares f, 9, h, i, k. 


Fig. 17. 


Fig. 17 is an application of jig. 13, in the same way as jig. 16 
is an application of fig. 12. 

A Hexagon may be formed by describing a circle, aud apply- 
ing the radius of the circle tix times to the circumference, 
which will give the sides of the hexagon as nearly as need be. 
—M. O’DonneELn, Gardener to E. Leeming, Esq., Spring Grove, 
Richmond. 


WINTER-BLOOMING ORCHIDS.—No. 10. 
CALANTHE, 
Tue section of this genus which I here introduce consists | 
of deciduous plants, producing their charming flowers during | 
the winter months. They have been established as a distinct 


genus (Preptanthe), by Professor Reicbenbach, a course which | 
I consider correct, and which I adopt myeelf, but in conse- | 
quence of very few Orchid growers in this country having 

adopted it, I have in this place retained the original name. | 
These plants are very ornamental, and as they easily form 

good specimens and are very reasonable in price, they should | 
be Jargely grown for winter decoration by everyone having a | 
stove. The objection made to them by some is their deciduous 
character, and it is ssil the fact of the flowers being produced 
when the plants #r3 leafless robs them of half their beauty, 
which is undeniably an objection, but still one that may be 
easily remedied by grouring 'hem with such plants as Dra- 
cznae, Crotons, and Ferns. Besides the cheerful appearance 
the flowers of these plants produce during the dull months in 
the plant house, they are also extremely valuable for cutting 
either the entire spike for placing in vases in the drawing-room, 
or the single flowers for bouquet-making. To produce good 
flowering plants they should be potted in sound fibrous peat, 
leaf mould, well-decomposed cow manure, and sand in about 
equal proportions. The pots, be it remembered, shonld have 
been. previously well drained. This operation should take 
place about the beginning of March, or earlier if the least sign 
of growth appears, for as these plants lose roots as well as 
leaves every season, the old soil will require taking away every 
spring; hence the necessity of putting them into new soil 
before the fresh roots start into the worn-out compost of the 
previous season. During the growing season water liberally, 
and I have always been most successful with them when I 
continued giving moderate supplies after the leaves had fallen 
until the flowering season was over, after which they should be 
kept quite dry for some time. Some growers of these plants 
fall into the error of drying them as soon as the leaves begin 
to decay, a system, however, which I have found very detri- 
mental to the flowers. These Calanthes should not be grown 
in the East Indian house, but amongst the Cattleyas or Odon- 
toglossums ; when grown in strong heat they are very liable to 
disease both in the leaves and psendo-bulbs. 

C. vestita.—Pzeudo-bnlbs broadly ovate and obtuse, and 
silvery grey in colour. The leaves are borne on the apex, and 
are from 1 to 2 feet in length, membranous, plaited, and 
broadly lanceolate, tapering to a point. The scape rises from 
the base of the pseudo-bulb, growing erect for half its length, 
and then becoming pendulous and producing a profusion of 
flowers, which continue in full beauty for several months. The 
sepals and petals are about the same size, spreading, broadly- 
lanceolate, and sharp-pointed. The lip is spreading, deeply 


three-cleft, with a spur at the base, middle lobe cuneated; the 
lateral ones oblong obtuse. The whole flower is of a pure 
white, in some forms the sepals and petals are creamy instead 
of pure white. Native of Barmah. 

C. vestita rubro-oculata.—This resembles the preceding in 
habit of growth, but is, perhaps, somewhat more robust. The 
flowers are more showy in consequence of their having a large, 
rich, crimson blotch at the base of the lip. Native of Barmah. 

C. vestila flavo-oci:lata.—An exact counterpart of the pre- 
vious variety in general appearance, except in regard to the 
flowers, which are stained at the base of the lip with orange 
yellow instead of crimson, which produces a beautiful contrast. 
Native of Barmah. 

C. vestita Turnerii.—This is a distinct variety, but I am 
qnite ignorant of its origin. It blooms later than the other 
forme, and the base of the lip or eye is deep rose colour. 

C Veitcuit.—A most lovely winter-blooming plant, for which 
we have to thank Mr. Dominy, it being one of his hybrids. It 
is the result of a cross between Limatodes rosea and Calanthe 
vestita rubro-oculata. The psendo-bulbs taper more to 2 neck 
than any of the Calanthes, and in this respect it resembles 
Limatodes. It is deciduous, and produces long, half-pendulous 
spikes of rich rose-coloured flowers, wilh a white eye. The 
shape of these blooms is longer than in any of the other kinds. 
It is ® superb plant, and one which should be absent from no 
collection however small. 

LIMATODES. 

This genus is nearly allied to Calanthe, the principal points 
of distinction being a lip quite detached from the column, not 
united with it, and in the much Jonger column. The same 
treatment as recommended for Calanthe also suits this ad- 
mirably. 

L. nosEA.—The psendo-bulbs of this plant are fusiform, con- 
tracted about the middle, with a narrow neck. The leaves are 
produced from the apex, and are oblong-lunceolate, smooth, 
and plaited. Szape erect and proceeding from the base of the 
psendo-bulb. Flowers pink or rose saving at the base of the 
lip, and there they are white; lip larger then the sepals and 
petale, oblong, flat, and retuse; spur straight and blunt. This 
very handsome species blooms during midwinter, and continues 
long in full beauty. Native of Moulmein. 

L. rosea vestalis.—A variety of the above, producing pure 
white flowers. It is very elegant, and a charming contrast to 
the various shades of rose and pink of the species. Native of 
Moulmein. 

EPIDENDRUM. 

As regards this extensive genus I purpose confining my 
remarks to two species only, and they both well deserve general 
attention for the ease with which they may be grown, the cool 
treatment under which they thrive, and the rich and rare colour 
of their flowers, which are produced during midwinter, and last 
such a Jong time in full beauty if ordinary care be taken to keep 
them from being wetted. There are many other species of 
Epidendrum which bloom at this particular season, but the 
majority of them are small and unattractive, and, therefore, it 
is only reasonable that amateurs and gardeners, especially 
those with limited space, should prefer the most attractive 
kinds, or those yielding the greatest number of charms. 

E. virkiiinum.—The pseudo-bulbs of this elegant species 
are ovate acuminate, and bear two leaves, which are oblong 
and acnte. The many-flowered raceme is produced from the 
apex of the bulb and from between the leaves; sepals and 
petals ovate-lanceolate, acute, and rich orange scarlet in colour. 
The lip is linear, narrowed below, becoming suddenly acute and 
bright yellow. This plant is a native of Oalaca, where it grows 
at elevations of some 9000 feet above the sea level. This fact 
being known, it is natural to infer that the plant succeeds only 
in cool places. I have had the greatest success with it treated 
as a block-plant, using a Jittle moss for the roots to penetrate, 
by keeping it in the coolest place I could find in the Odonto- 
zlossum honge, and by never at any eeason depriving it entirely 
of water. I have seen a plant in various collections called 
E. vitellinnm; but which has caused much disappointment to 
the posseesors when in flower. Itis EH. virgatum, which very 
much resembles the former plant, but the leaves are more 
glaucous, and it produces a long spike of small, dirty greenish- 
brown flowers. 

E. 1acuensr.— The thin stem-like pseudo-bulbs of this 
plant are furnished with oblong, obtuse, fleshy dark green 
leaves. The flowers are produced in a terminal cluster, and are 
orange-scarlet in colour. It is easily grown, dwarf in habit. 
and an abundant bloomer, qualities which should recommend 
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it to all. KH. ibaguense is a plant of somewhat recent intro- 
duction, and may be grown either upon a block or ina pot. If 
the latter method be adopted drain well, and use sphagnum 
mogs and peat in equal parts, with some pieces of charcoal in- 
termixed. It requires cool treatment; indeed, it thrives ad- 
mirably ia a temperature of from 35° to 40° in winter. It is 
found about Loxa, also at Ibague, growing at elevations of 
4000 feet and upwards.—Eixrerto CREDE. 


TRIAL OF PEAS AT SEAHAM HALL GARDENS, 
SUNDERLAND. 


Aut the varieties were sown on February 23rd, 1870. 


$ Sc 
E “3 
2) om 
4 = | As 
Name. 3 |When in og 
‘ec | flower. | Ready.| Crop. eye 
los o3 
lis < 
No Plus Ultra (1)...0....0.....- 7 |June 16\July 8) good 6—8 
Harrison’s Glory........... 3 |May 27) ,, 4 ” 6 
Improved Green Mammoth....| 4—5 |June 12] ,, 6 5) 6 
Dwarf Sugarloaf .............. 2 »  2)June 28 — 4—5 
MOrtytOldiarastcteicse se cetee 5 » L'July 9} good 4—6 
Veitch’s Perfection (2) ... 3—5 » 15) ,, 4lvery good| 5—6 
Blue Scimetar (3) 3-4 Sse LO| tas 9} good 5—6 
Prizetaker ....... 6 yt sete 4 mn 6 
Champion o 43 s» 10 June 30 9) 4-6 
Dickson’s. -| 3 |May 23] ,, 18) ” 5—6 
Laxton’s S -| 5  |June 12\July ljvery good] g_9 
Tom ‘Thamb).-(..Jcies. .| 1-2 eed 1} good 5 
McLean’s Prolific. | 2 » 12!June 30 _ 5—6 
Nonparailige eee oll hax » 13\July 2! good 6 
Laxton’s Prolific ....... “| 5 ye eae 4 3s 6—9 
Aévancer Son Sosendoge 2 » 10 June 30 ” 8 
British Queen ......... «| 4-7 » L2)July 2! a 6—9 
Waterloo! oyna ae: Sled ny el Ole 9 ” 6—T 
Dwarf Mammoth (6) ... «| 2—8 ny LG pee 8 i 4 
Little Gem (7) ......... .| 1-13/May 21\June 16|very good) 5 
Premier (Qiesusesdonss +) 3 |June 16July 12) good 6-8 
Princess Royal (9) ... -| 3—4 ry aes 9 very good! 6-8 
Auvergne ........5.. | 6 SS eee 8) good 6 
Wonderful... 46 Pe Had ery te its) ” 6—8 
Bley’s Essex Rival ..... 4 ryt ea es 6 oy 4—6 
Taher’s Perfection (10) . 3 |May 30|June 20 a 5—6 
Sutton’s Ringleader (11) . ao: 3 21), 18} % 5—6 
Dickson’s Fayourite ... 4 June l1\July 1, - 7 
Bishop's Longpod "2 |May 30] ,, 4 ay 6 
Parad | 4% |June 14; ,, 4 a 6 
Sutto 3  |May 25|June 18 ” 5—6 
Surprise ............. 5 |June 12 July 8 op 4—7 
Nelson’s Vanguar | 24 |May 27\June 30 aa 4—6 
Hundre@fold (13) . Ol ae duneyn9 foes 30 7 6—8 
Sangster’s No.1 . | 84 |May 26) ,, 26 D 5—6 
. Eugénis Se codeacongde |_5 » 30\/Tuly 2 nH 5 
Multum-in-Parvyo (14). | 1-1}\June 10, June 27\very good| 6 
Hpiouresa sadoadooe 1—2 eel Olea, — 6 
GinO2)S sdiounadadoanne 6 10) Jul 8 ‘ood — 
Knight’s Tall Marrow ........ 6 uaa ce sie i = 
| 
REMARKS. 


1.—Good for general crops. 

2.—Good for general use: fine flavour. 

3.—This Pea is the best of all the varieties to grow in dry weather, for 

after all the other kinds were ripe this kept green. : 

4,— One of the earliest varieties, and best. 

5.— Quite a distinct variety ; foliage light green; the pods are large, but 
well filled. I think in a favourable season it will be the best Pea out. 

6.—Straw strong, and a good cropper. 


7.—Best for early use, requires no stakes, and good flavour. 
8.—One of the best for general use. 


9,—A first-class variety ; distinct and broad pods. 
10.—A very good useful Pea. 


1i.— Much the same as Dickson’s First and Best. A very useful variety. 
12.—Much the same as Dickson’s and Ringleader. v 


13:—A first-class Pea, worth a place. The pods are of a dark b 

14.—A yery nice useful kind. zi y epee fe 

The seed was principally supplied by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, 
and I found i very good and true to name. I had the assist- 
ance of several gardeners to judge, and those remarked upon 
were thought superior to the others.—R. Draper. 


WEEDS. 
(Continued from page 206.) 

Srconp only in importance to draining is trenching, for the 
ground’s freedom from weeds and its fertility are in a great 
measure dependent on the latter operation. It is quite as neces- 
sary for new ground as for that which has been some time under 
crop. For vegetables, fruits, and flowers, for shrubs and trees, 
the ground should be trenched—1st, Because it at least doubles 


the depth of soil which can be easily penetrated by their roots, 
and consequently renders available for the plants’ support a 
much larger amount of nourishment than would otherwise be 
the case; 2nd, It gives a free passage to rain, the decomposing 
matters in the soil are more equably distributed, and it admits 
air; 3rd, As the roots penetrate to a great depth before hot 
dry weather sets in, the plants in trenched ground withstand 
the drought and heat of summer much better than those in 
ground only surface-dug; 4th, It destroys weeds, especially 
those of annual or biennial duration, and, indeed, there are 
but few weeds that it will not kill. Exception must, however, 
be made of Thistles, Couch Grass, Bindweed, Docks, and a few 
others. The weeds being trenched down, instead of impover- 
ishing the soil, contribute to its fertility. 

Not only new ground is the better of trenching, but also that 
which has been several years under crop. The vegetable matter 
in the surface soil, owing to frequent manuring and the decay 
of the roots of weeds, and of the plants forming the crops, is 
considerably augmented every year, and this acts as a great 
stimulant to growth whilst the plants are young and their roots 
near the surface, but when the roots have passed down some 
depth the growth is weak, and unless watering be resorted to 
the produce is not equal to that of the plants in a young state. 
Another reason for trenching is, that in many cases the surface 
soil is little else than a mass of decayed and decaying vegetable 
matter. Little but leaves is produced, and though these are all 
we desire in the case of Spinach and some other crops, we re- 
quire very difierent results when the produce we seek is the pod, 
the root, or the head. This excessive vigour of top causes the 
plants to be tender, and the growths are incapable of resisting 
extremes of heat and cold. What, then? Is poor soilbest? By 
no means; but it is possible to present the food in such a 
manner that, whilst it gives early vigour, it will in the end 
prove injurious to the health and productiveness of the plants. 
The advantage of all digging consists in rendering the soil 
more open, and intermixing its parts. But how can this be 
effected when the soil is merely turned over? The surface 
is, no doubt, made all that could be wished for, but what of 
the soil lower down than 9 inches from the surface? There we 
have a solid mass not easily penetrated by the roots, and it 
receives none of the enriching matter given at the top, except 
that reaching it in a soluble state, and its constituents are prin- 
cipally inorganic matter. 

Surface-digging, whilst it tends to make the soil for a few 
inches deep a mass of vegetable matter, is apt to cause disease 
in plants by producing that gross unhealthy development 
which is often attacked by the worst forms of disease, such as 
rust, mildew, &c. The richness of the surface often serves to 
encourage insect pests, which for their existence require soil 
long worked, or, in other words, full of decaying and decayed 
vegetable substances. It is well known to all cultivators that 
plants in old soil are more subject to the attacks of some kinds 
of grubs, or the larye of insects, beetles, &c., than those in 
fresh soil. 

The action, then, of trenching, is threefold: it brings to the 
surface inorganic matter, it buries the seeds of weeds to such a 
depth that they will not germinate, and it destroys the larve 
of many insects injurious to plant life, or prevents their in- 
crease. 5; 

Some persons consider that whatever manure is applied 
should be given at the surface, and think that to bury it ata 
greater depth than a foot is to place it beyond the reach of the 
plants. This is a great absurdity, for plants, asa rule, root 
deeply; but in cultivation they do not so root, because their 
food is given on the surface, and the roots cannot descend if 
they would. We know that when plants have an opportunity 
they do root deeply, and are often difficult to restrain. Fruit 
trees exhibit this tendency, yet no one thinks of planting them 
without giving them a good depth of soil by trenching, or 
making borders of considerable depth, being at great labour 
to remove the bad soil, &c. Strange that persons doing this 
should advocate manuring on the surface! They tell us it 
keeps the roots there, which is also an error, for the roots go 
down, up, and sideways, wherever their food is and the way 
open. But if we do not keep the roots of Pears on the Quince 
stock, Apples on the Paradise stock, and of all bush fruit near 
the surface, they will be unfruitful from the roots going down. 
If there are no roots near the surface, there are none of any 
consequence anywhere, for the stocks are surface-rooting, and 
supplying them with food on the suriace is siraply feeding them 
in the only available place; but even that is of no avail, unless 
the roots in part have a depth of soil to draw their supplies 
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‘from in dry, hot weather. Hither they must have a good depth 
of soil, or the application of water must be copious and fre- 
quent in a dry season. 

Others, again, advocate deep digging, and putting the manure 
down. This method, too, is an error, for the ground being 
naturally of a deep, moist nature, the roots are attracted down- 
wards by the looseness of the soil, and the results are sappy 
unfruitful growths. A good depth of soil would never do any 
harm if it were free from stagnant water. 
good of manure if it be erroneous to put it on the surface, 
and also to put it at the bottom of the trench? Placed on the 
surface and buried at the bottom of a trench it isall in a mass. 
The roots must turn upwards to get at the manure on the sur- 
face, or be satisfied with what is washed down to them by the 
rains, deriving no benefit whatever from the volatile substances 
ever vanishing in the air. Surface-manuring is well for fruit 
trees ; in no other way can manure be applied without injury 
to the roots. On the other hand, placing manure at the bottom 
of a trench only feeds the roots that invariably find their way 
down to it, and this mode of applying manure is consequently 
adopted for subjects that remain long on the ground, as Straw- 
berries and fruit trees generally, for unless the manure be 
given in the first instance, or prior to planting, it is impractic- 
able to do so afterwards. Sometimes the mauure is put at the 
bottom of the trench when the ground is intended for Carrots, 
Parsnips, and other roots, for it has been found that a rich 
surface soil causes the roots to branch or fork ; and for Lettuce, 
Cauliflower, and other plants likely to suffer from drought, the 
same mode of application is advised, in order to give them in- 
creased moisture and support when they are beginning to head, 
and to keep them from running. Except for certain crops, I 
hold that all manure should be dug in and mixed throughout 
the whole depth of soil. 

The operation of trenching is so well understood that I need 
not describe it, but a few remarks may not be without 
interest. If theground is fresh land that has been in pasture, 
or been used for agricultural crops, we have to take out a trench. 
The top spit of a space about 2 feet 6 inches wide we take out 
and lay where we intend to finish. The tup spil will be good 
soil in almost ali cases, and we need not trouble further about 
that, but the next spit may be partly gravel, clay, or other 
material of no value on the surface. In this case we remove 
no more of the second spit than is of a nature likely to yield 
to the influence of the atmosphere—not gravel nor hard close 
clay. Instead of bringing such up it is better to loosen it with 
a pick, and give a dressing of fresh manure; indeed, I cannot 
perceive any advantage in placing very rotten manure at the 
bottom of trenches. If grass, we pare off the top about 
2 inches thick, and place it at the bottom of the trench, and 
then take out the soil below that and place it on the top. The 
bottom is then picked up, and it is ready for the manure and 
the soil of the next trench. This is for a very poor soil, and 
one that will need manure at top, bottom, and in every way 
that is possible to apply it to keep it at all fertile. Very few 
soils are of this description; generally two, and in many cases 
three good spades’ depths can be had. In any case the soil of 
the first trench or opening should be taken out until we come 
to sand, clay, or gravel; the former and latter it is useless to 
bring to the surface, and not more than 2 or 3 inches of the 
clay should be brought up at one time, and the same remark 
applies to any soil inclining to be more sandy, clayey, or 
gravelly than is suitable for plant-growth and forming a good 
tilth for sowing or planting. The bottom, whatever it may be, 
should be loosened fully a spade deep, and if there are two good 
Spits of soil, there will be no necessity to manure the bottom 
if turf or the top spit of ground that has been under crop be 
turned over it. Between the second spit and the first it would 
be well to give a moderate quantity of manure, and in all cases 
I should give whatever manure is wanted at a spit’s depth from 
the surface. This is all that need he done; only, if the soil be 
heavy it is well to throw it up in ridges, so that the frost may 
act upon it, and in February or March it may be levelled, or in 
any case it should be forked over before it is planted or sown. 
If the soil is poor it is desirable to give a liberal dressing of 
manure prior to the forking over early inspring. Indeed, some 
loams are so poor when the soil from a good depth is brought 
up, that without some stimulant to growth the plants put in 
take very indifferently, and do not advance much in growth. 
The manure in this case should be short. 

In trenching, whatever weeds may be on the surface, take no 
notice of them, but place them at the bottom of each trench. 


November is the best month to trench, for then the bottom soil ° 
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is ameliorated by frost and exposure to the air, and becomes 
workable by the time of putting in the crops. All garden 
ground should be trenched every third year, and whenever it is 
very weedy turn the surface fully two spits under.—G, Annry. 


PEAS AND POTATOES IN 1870. 


Reapine in your last number notices on Peas and Potatoes 
grown in 1870, I thought the following particulars might not be 
uninteresting to your readers. Pook tsa 

Peas.—I sowed Daniel O’Rourke on November 29th, 1869, 
and gathered the first dish on May 28th, 1870. From Carter’s 
Surprise, sown on February 23rd, I gathered on June 20:h; 
from Premier Marrow, sown on March 10th, I gathered on the 
24th of June. 

Potaioes.—I planted Ebrington Kidney on December 24th, 
1869, and gathered the first dish May 28th, 1870. Sntton’s 
Racehorse I planted February 23rd, and gathered on May 28th. 
Mona’s Pride was planted March 12'h, and the whole crop was 
gathered July 30th. 

Thad a continuous svpply from the days on which the first 
Peas and Potatoes were gathered. The crops were all grown in 
the open ground without any extra attention or protection. 
—M., Ross, Herefordshire. 


TOMATORS. 

Havyine had good success in the culture of Tomatoes out of 
doors, I send a few notes, with the distinguishing features of 
several varieties suitable for out-door culture. 

So much hag been written on the subject by different able 
practical men, that it is almost imyossible to write anything 
new; still, knowing the usefulness of the Tomato in both large 
and small families, how eagerly it is inquired for in the kitchen, 
and how much superior in quality home-grown Tomatoes are 
to thore purchased in the market, I wish to point out that 
anyone with a warm border, or a south or south-west wall, need 
never despair of success. 

In the first week of March the seed should be sown thinly in 
a 6-inch pot well drained, using about one-half fine leaf mould, 
and the remaining half loam, with a sprinkling of sand, »nd place 
it in a vinery or greenhouse. As soon as the seedlings can be 
handled, prick them out 3 inches apart in a pan filled witha 
light rich compost, consisting of fibrous loam two parts, fine 
leaf mould one part, and the remainder old rotien dun, mixed 
with sand. I like them to have plenty of fine leaf mould in 
the earlier staves of their growth, which encoursges their 
young delicate roots. 

In a fortnight after pricking out they should he ready for 
potting in 3-inch pots, using moreloam and giving them plenty 
of drainage in this as in all their shifts. As soon as they get 
established give them plenty of air to keep them from becom- 
ing drawn, stake them with small sticks, and tie them loosely. 
Particular attention must be paid to tying them, as they are of 
very quick growth, and the ties soon cut the stems, which are 
then liable to snap off just when the plants should be at their 
best. Immediately the roots reach the sides of the pots repot 
in 6-inch pots, using the came composition as before; the leaf 
mould may now be a liltle coarser—say half-inch. Repotting 
directly the roots reach the sides of the pots, till the plants are 
placed in their fruiting-pots, is one of the points to be attended 
to, as helping to keep them clean, healthy, and sturdy in 
growth. I repot, when the plants are ready, in 9-inch pots, and 
lastly, in 12-inch pots, using a coarser soil this time, and 
placing a few inch bones above the crocks. 

I have the plants hardened-off for turning ont in their sum- 
mer’s quarters by the third week of May. I should also add 
that I have had good fruit off plants potted from the seed-pan 
in 6-ineh or 9-inch pots, though I prefer those treated in the 
way I have described. Abundance of water should be given 
both to the root and top, never, if possible, allowing them to 
flag from want ofit. Should they, before they are planted in 
their final quarters, show any trace of green fly, give them a 
syringing of water in which soft soap has been dissolved at the 
rate of 2 ozs. to the gallon, turning the plants on their sides. 
In fact, to make doubly sure I syringe them clean or unclean, 
as I believe the soft soap is very distasteful to insect life. 

The plants being now ready for planting, they should be 
plunged at once in the border, giving them additional stakes 
for support, using one or more according to the style of 
training and the room there may be. I have used only one 
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stake a yard high, tying the plant to it as required, and pinch- 
ing the shoots one joint above the flowers. I have also used 
one stake in the centre of the pot, and one on each side in the 
border, at 9 inches apart or more as convenient. This is a 
good way of training them, but the best plan of all when it can 
be done is to nail them to the wall, plunging the pots when 
convenient ; but sometimes when I bave had open spaces be- 
tween the fruit trees on the walls, I have trained the plants 
over these, but I could not plunge the pots more than a few 
inches owing to the roots of the trees. When grown on a wall 
particular attention should be paid to the thinning of the 
shoots and nailing-in, and where there is room they can be 
made to cover a great space and will look very effective. 

I seldom find manure water required till the fruit is swelling- 
off, but should rich compost not be at hand, watering with 
liquid manure is very beneficial. Where fine fruit are reqtired 
rather than quantity, they should be thinned as soon as set, 
leaving one, two, or more fruit on a cluster as required. 

I will enumerate the kinds suitable for out-door culture here. 
The first on the list and the best is General Grant. This is the 
finest Tomato I have eultivated or seen, single fruit weighing 
from 4 to 8 ozs., and to these weights I have grown from twelve 
to twenty fruit on a plant. It is not the earliest kind, though 
I gathered in the first week in August, and the fruit ripened 
in October are as firm and plump as those first produced ; in 
fact, its keeping qualities are good, and the colour beautiful. 
This variety is a sure cropper, but requires more head room 
thansome. The Old Red comes next in size and quality. This 
is a well-known variety and is very dwarf; it is ulso the latest 
io ripening, but gives way to General Grant in its keeping pro- 
perties. The Orangefield is the earliest with me and very 
prolific; this should have a place in every garden, for though 
the fruit is small it comes in remarkably early, is very dwarf, 
and, as I said before, very prolific. Keye’s Early Prolific is 
very good, but is inferior to the Orangefield. This variety is 
known by the peculiar foliage, which has the appearance of 
suffering from want of water. Tomato de Laye is the last of 
those grown by me. This is very dwarf, scarcely exceeding 
18 inches in height, still I have no doubt it might grow higher 
with coarser feeding. It is a very useful variety. 

In giving the preceding list I do not for a moment wish to 
say that they are the only varieties suitable for out-door cul- 
ture ; no doubt there are plenty, but the above are what I find 
good. Where the space is limited the Orangefield for the early 
crop, and General Grant for the lute one, are all that are re- 
quired.—SrePHEN Casrie, Bent Hill Gardens, Prestwich. 


THE REV. C. P. PEACH’S GARDEN, 
APPLETON-LE-STREET, YORKSHIRE. 


Iv is not the description of a grand garden or ‘ show place,” 
in the usual acceptation of the term, that forms the subject of 
my theme; its title recalls no thought of extensive grounds, 
no vast ranges of glass houses, hardly any of the charac eristic 
features of gardens of note, and yet I doubt not that it will be 
read with interest by all caring for a flower garden, and who 
have, like myself, profited by reading Mr. Peach’s excellent 
commuvications in these pages. It was through one of those 
exhaustive papers on bedding Pelargoniums that I first became 
aware of the merits of Violet Hill Pelargonium. I had never 
seen it; but so convincing were Mr. Peach’s notes on it and 
certain others, that I felt no hesitation in ordering those kinds 
which were perfect strangers to me, and certainly I have found 
most of them to be all that he has said of them. I qnalify 
this last sentence, because some kinds of sterling merit do not 
succeed so well with Mr. Peach, or, rather, I should say, in the 
climate of Yorkshire, as they do in the south of England. As 
an instance of this I will take Crystal Palace Gem, which in 
Kent and in the neighbourhood of London far surpasses ell 
others of its class that I have seen, being very compact in its 
habit of growth, with its finely shaped foliage so stout in tex- 
ture that it never burns, but retaining its deep rich yellow colour 
in all its purity and freshness throughout the hcttest summer, 
no matter how exposed it may be, thus proving a great acqni- 
sition ; for who that has had much experience of bedding plants 
has not had to endure the vexatious loss of foliage in Golden 
Chain, the whitened surface or scalded margin of that of Cloth 
of Gold, or the vulgar gloss of Golden Fleece? But, unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Peach, Crystal Palace Gem is anything but a 
gem with him, as it becomes so green as to be almost worthless. 
Need I point the moral ? 


criticism would frequently assume a much milder tone if the 
effect of different climates, aspects, and soils on other things 
as well as on bedding plants were borne in mind. 

To show how careful Mr. Peach is not to mislead the public, 
I may mention seeing a plant of Pelargonium Crimson Nosegay 
growing along with other novelties in a little trial garden, and 
upon my inquiring why favourable mention had not been made 
of it, Mr. Peach replied that he thought it a good variety, but 
as he had not seen much of it he refrained from assigning it a 
place in his list, which I can confidently say it fully deserves, 
for it is one of the most distinct and splendid sorts we have. 
Its very compact yet spreading habit of growth is all that one 
could desire, while the light blotch on its foliage causes its 
profusion of flowers, of a deep rich liquid crimson, to appear all 
the more striking. 

The chief feature of interest in this garden is a long sloping 
curved border, partly enclosing a pretty flower garden in front 
of the vicarage; it is on this border that a number of the 
leading kinds of bedding Pelargoniums are grown and their 
merits compared. It is divided into many compartments in 8, 
very tasteful manner, with broad lines of Arabis alpina varie- 
gata so arranged as to form a band of diamond-shaped spaces 
along the entire length of the border. Each diamond contained 
a distinct sort of Pelargonium, and thus each variety fully dis- 
played its good or bad qnalities, and, by comparison with its 
neighbours, afforded the fairest test of its relative merit. A 
border of this deseription must be such a constant source of 
interest throughout the entire summer as to be far preferable 
to the most brilliant ribbon border, however perfect; and by 
introducing suitable plants in the vandykes or half-diamond 
spaces along its sides, it is rendered as attractive an object in 
its way as it is possible to conceive. Moreover, by such an 
arrangement a much fairer idea of the real merit of new varie- 
ties is to be had than could ever be gained from a sight of the 
single plants of onr exhibitions, and which are generally all the 
material that a Floral Committee has on which to found its 
decisions. 

It is not my purpose to give a detailed statement of the 
varieties of Pelargoniums grown by Mr. Peach, as he has al- 
ready done so, but I may observe that among many new kinds 
of the Gold and Bronze section Crown Prince and Impératrice 
Eugénie appeared to be the best; and from a fine batch of 
specimen pot plants of the Nosegay class in one of the green- 
houses I selected Mrs. Laing, a remarkably free-flowering orange 
scarlet; Godfrey, of a similar shade of colour, but brighter 
and with very large trusses; Gloire de Corbeny, of a fine salmon 
shade; and Ne Plus Ultra, with immense trusses of bright 
pink flowers. 

A mass of deep-coloured Beet surrounding some Centaurea 
in the flower garden had a tolerably good effect, but its vulgar 
glossy foliage will, I think, prevent its ever becoming a general 
favourite for such a purpose. A very compact-growing dwarf 
blue Lobelia named Little Gem was very good indeed; itis a 
lovely free-flowering variety, worthy of a place in every garden. 
Nor must I omit to mention a fine bed of mixed kinds of Ver- 
benas enjoying a prominent position; and very wortby of it 
they were too, for to my mind there was not a more attractive 
bed in the entire garden. I never can understand what is meant 
when we are told that many of the best show varieties of Perry 
and Kckford are not good bedding plants. Planted thickly in 
deep, rich, cool soil, and with a little care in training and 
pegging, they form a lovely and interesting mass of bloom, which 
is quite certain to attract and please the most fastidious eye. 

The glass houses are moderate-sized span-roofed structures, 
very compact, and with every inch of space turned to account. 
The plants which they contained were in a very healthy and 
creditable condition. ; 

Some low portable frames, very useful and wonderfully cheap, 
were shown to me, and as they must be very serviceable for 2 
variety of purposes I will give a slight sketch of them. They 
are made in two shapes; one is a regular span-roof, and the 
other a half-span. The span-roofed frames are undoubtedly 
the more useful of the two; they were 9 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, 11 inches high in the centre, and 3 incbes high at the 
sides ; there is a wooden division across the centre to which the 
sides are nailed, and so they are kept from warping. The 
panes of glass are moveable ; they fit into a groove in the side 
of the ridgebar, and are kept securely in their places by a 
crooked pin at the bottom of each pane. The panes measure 
16 inches by 20, and it takes seven of them along each side of 
the span. The cost of these fourteen panes is 8s 6d, The 


Well, I may just observe that severe | boarding costs 3s , the painting 1s., and the making 3s., and so 
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we have a capital little glass roof, which you may set up as high 
as you like on bricks, and covering a space of 27 equare feet, 
at a cost of 1ds. 6d. I have seen no ground vineries nor plant- 
protectors to equal these frames either for cheapness or utility, 
and for that reason I have endeavoured to describe them accu- 
rately. If I have omitted any important particular I am sura 
Mr. Peach will willingly correct me.—Epwarp Luckuursr, 
Old Lands, Buxted, Sussex. 


PLANTS FLOWERING IN OCTOBER. 


Oct, 8. Fuchsia falgens 


Oct. 11. Polygonnm oriontale 
coccinea 


Centaurea depressa 


gracilis 
microphylla 
serratifolia 
corymbiflora 
globosa 
Auchusa italica 
Betonica stricta 
Armeria maritima rosea 
Centrantbus ruber 
Kochia scoparia 


ragnsina 
Cernst'um tomentusum 
Buprha!mum salicifolium 
Donble Daisies 
Arabis Incida 
Cineraria maritima 
Calystegia pubescens 
Arenaria marina 
Anemone japonica 
Dianthus Caryophyllus 


Suene Atocion superbus 
rubella deltoides 
Zinnia elegans cxsius 
Perilla nanki ensis Chelone barbata 
Verbena venosa glabra 


pulchella 
ofticinalis 
Alonsoa compacta 
Warscewiczii 
Matthiola annua 
Sedum ceruleam 
Rose Gloire de Dijon 
Lupinus pauus 
Abronia umbellata 
Aconitum album 
autuumnatle 
japonicam 
‘Viola odorata 


obligua 
Saponariu officinalis 
ocymoides 


. Artemisia Dracunculus 


annua 
Teucrium variegatum 
Stenactis speciosa 
Malva Morenii 
Hydrangea japonica 
hortensis 
Tritoma Uvaria 
Gynerium argentenm 
Echinops Ritro 


tricolor spherocephalng 
cornuta Helianthus ditfusus 
Jutea maltiflorus 


Anoda Dilleniana 
Convolvulus minor 


Lychnis fulgens 
chaleedonica 


monstrosus Haageana 
Enothera acaulis dioica 
Drummondi Dracocephalum canariense 
Lamarckiana moldavicnm 
biennis Loasa aurantiaca 
macrocarpa Eecremocarpus scaber 
Selloviana Cyclamen rurop2um 
_ Tubicunda hederwfolium 
Tricyrtis hirta » 20. Crucinnella stylosa 
Trifolium repens Antholyza coccinea 
Calendula Pongei plena Convolvutus cantabrieus 
Hibiscus africanus mauritanicus 
Collinsia bicolor soldanelliflorus 
Oxalis tropeoloides Andryala lanata 
Briza maxima } Clematis Jackmanni 
Pentstemon gentianoides f Beta maritima 
coccineum Crocus speciosus 
azureun Boryi 
procerum grecus 
pulchellum autumnalis 
venustum Coronilla iberica 
oyatum varia 
Adonis autumnalis Achillea tomentosa 
Phlomis kusselliana Colchicum antumnale 
Viburnum Tinus Calandrinia umbellata 
Ajuga reptans Tagetes pumila 
variegata Aloysia citriodora 
genevensis Aster chinensis 
purpurea Tripolium 
Campanula muralis Senecio elegans 
carpatica Geum rivale 
garganica coccinenm 
grandis montanum 
gigantea Hesperis matronalis 
pyramidalis Vittadenia trilobata 
pulla Zauschneria californica 
Asclepias tuberosa Ageratum odoratum 
Dahlias Tropzolum majus 
Bellis perennis » 24. Inula glandulosa 
Antirrhinums Salvia fulgens 
il. Veronica carnea patens 
gentianoides verbascifolia 
incana glauca coccinea 
svicata Thymus vulgaris 
speciosa lanuginosus 
Sedum album officinalis 
Telephinm Nepeta violacer 
purpureum Nierembergia gracilis 
Sieboldi riyularis 
variegatum Meconopsis cambrica 
spectabile Monarda didyma 


Verbascum nigrum 


“Vinea major 


Rhododendron hirsutum 
Datura stramonium 
Obeliscaria pulcherrima 
Salpiglossis atropurpurea 
Veroniea syriaca 
Visearia oculata 
Frica stricta 

Tamentacea 


Lavandula Spica 
Koniga yvariegata 


_ minor — Hibiscus roseus 

Linaria alpina Funkia cerulea 
Uymbalaria grandiflora 
purpurea ovata 

Phlox verna Scabiosa lutea 
procumbens germanica 
Setacea _ Seropkularia variegata 

Rudbeckia lacinata zantolne incana 
amplexifolia alpina 


Galium verum 
Tradescantia cerulea 
Eryngium alpinum 
Lathyrus odoratus 
Gladiolus ramosus 
Lophospermum scanden 
Lupinus polyphyllus 
Glaucium flavom 


Oct. 24, Linum alpinum Oct. 29. Aster Novi-Belgii 
narbonense Nove-Anshe 
L-ewisii bessarabicus 
flavam dumosus 


Eupatorium purpureuam 

Alyssum saxatile 

Amsonia salicifolia 

Solidago flexuosa 
cambrica 


Ceanothus azureus 
Feheveria glauca 4 
Hedysarum coronarium 
Omphalode3 verna 
Myosotis alpestris 


29. Pelshinini Relladonna on palusmie 
endersonl xa. C 
Consolida versicolor 
Arctotis grandiflora speciosa 


breviscapa 
Coreopsis mrandiflora 
lanceolata. 


Gaillardia picta 
graniiflora f 
Chrysocoma Lynosyris 
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Aster prandiflorus statice latifolia 
levis Limonium 
Jaxus belidifolia | 
spectabilis Stachys germanica 
Ameius Plumbagv Larpente 


—M.H., Acklam Hall, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 


PEAS IN 1870. 
Nererntmne to the comments on wy articleou Peas by Messr’, 
Carter & Co., on turning to my note-book I find that on Jaly 
*9ch, 1870, what I obtaived for Ringleader (Sutton’s) measured 
3 feet Giuches in height. The seed [ procured in 1869 from a 
well-known firm in Manchester, at the same time I hada packet 
of Carter’s First Crop from another firm here; both were 
sown at the same time and received the same treatment, but ue 
saw almost immediately that they were two distinct varieties. 
Being fully aware of the old story respecting the two Peas, I 
determined to save my own seed of Sution’s Ringleader, and in : 
order to have it fine I saved the pods that were well-formed, and 
with not less than five tine Peas in a pod, and the result this 
year has been the best row of Peas I ever saw, and certainly 
there ure those in this neighbourhood who can bear testimony 
to what Isay. I should add, the height last year was 3 feet. 
This year, though I grew Sangster No. 1, Dillistone's Prolific, 
and what was sent to me as Carter’s First Crop, none proved 
equal to my own saved seed. [ have saved this year suflicient 
for a single row, and at the proper time I shall, in order to get 
the First Crop true, send my order to Messrs. Carter & Co. for 
thisand Laxton’s Prolific. I have now before me two catalogues 
for 1870, of well-known old-established firms. In one, _the 
height of Ringleader (Sutton’:), or First Crop (Carter), is given 
at 3 feet. which is the height it erew with mein 1869. In the 
second, Ringleader and Carter’s First Crop are made to read as 
distinct varieties. In conclusion I would ask, Is it not possible 
for a system of high cultivation to raise the height of Peas? In 


my case I have proved that it does. ; : 

Coming to Mr. Gilbert’s remarks, permit me to inform him 
that all yardeners are not aware of the fact of Peas requiring 
the ground being prepared as I have described, because, if they 
knew, I should both see and hear less of failures than I have 
been accustomed to do, as no onecan make me believe that for 
the sake of a little extra labour he would endanger the crop 
of what I consider the best of vegetables. 

In the next place, I hope Mr. Gilbert does not compare Man- 
chester to Stamford, Prestwich being the same distance from 
Manchester as Burghley is from Stamford; if he does he is 
certainly wrong, both as regards rain and smoke ; and, as I said, 
my Peas sown in March were as early as those sown in the 
previous November, leaving out of tbe question birds and mice. 
I speak this from experience, and certainly I consider my Peas 
gathered'on the 18th of June as early as his gathered on the 
6th of the same month. : 

Lastly, Ican inform Mr. Gilbert, that to have Peas in Oc- 
tober on this side of Manchester must be very rare, I myself 
having seen none; in fact, the subject of my earliness and 
lateness in Peas is spoken of by many, though I still hope to 
have later gatherings the coming year, though I despair of 
gathering here on Lord Mayor's day.—SrerHeN Caste, Bent 
Hill Gardens, Prestwich. 


Messrs. Carter & Co. in your paper of the 3rd inst., page 
345, say that ‘‘it is utterly incorrect that Sutton’s Ringleader 
is 34 feet high,’ and that they ‘‘challenge anyone to name an 
early Pea of 3} feet hizh,” which is earlier or so early as 
Carter’s First Crop. As an amateur I have grown Sutton’s 
Ringleader for two years; each year it has grown 3} feet high, 
and would, I think, bave reached 4 feet if it bad not bad the 
tops freqaently pinched aff. Daniel O'Rourke grew 4} feet 
high, though itis neither earlier nor so early as Ringleader. 
There could be no mistake about the seeds, as I had them 
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direct from Messrs. Sutton. Ithink Messrs. Carter should make 
allowance for different qualities of soil and situation before they 
make such sweeping assertions as those expressed in the letter 
from which I have quoted. 

I should be happy to give you some information as to the 
results I have experienced after cultivating in this northern 
climate a variety of dwarf Pear and Apple trees purchased 
from Mr. Rivers in 1864, if it would be of any interest.— 
E. H. D., Lattendales, Penrith, Cumberland. 


[We shall be obliged by your notes.—Eps. | 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


Tur following additional subscriptions have been received :— 


La sepaide 
Fisher, Holmes, & Co., Sheffield .............. 2 2 0 
Fish, D. T., Hardwicke Gardens, Bury St. Ed- 

INTINGS: <(ctrecavsiorece eesiaks sissies lols veiveveievs leltrersis 0 6 
Newton, W., Esq., Hillside, Newark............ rey fi) 
Press, W., Esq., 6, Crescent, Cambridge........ ee) 
Smith, C. Roche, Eeq., F.S.A., Strood, Kent .... 1 1 0 
Warner, Mr. Thomas, Leicester Abbey.......... 1 S70) 
Chapman, Mr. John, Kingston Lacy......:..... OV73).10, 


Messrs. Canter & Co., High Holborn, have issued a list 
of very liberal prizes which they offer for Mangel, Swede and 
other Turnips, Carrots, Beet, Parsnips, and Cabbages. Those 
who intend to compete should send at once for a schedule, as 
specimens must be sent by the 20th inst. 


USE OF A DAMPER—CIRCULATION OF HOT 
WATER. 


Wuat is a damper fixed into a furnace chimney for? I say 
itis to regulate the draught of the fire from the boiler, and 
ought to be kept closed, or nearly so, when the heat in the 
houses is up to the degree wanted, as the damper confines 
the heat round the boiler, and also keeps the fires in during 
sharp frosty nights. 

One more question. Ican never get our fernery heated to 
more than 55° this dull weather, and often find the temperature 
down to 40° or 38° these cold mornings. Last winter I could 
hardly keep frost out at all. There is plenty of 4-inch piping 
all round, but it is the setting, for where the pipes which go all 
round the house enter from the boiler, they are higher than 
the other end by nearly a foot; consequently the water does 
not circulate. At one end of the house the pipes are hot, and 
at the other nearly cold. My employer says he had this done 
to keep one end warmer, but I think it a very unscientific 
idea altogether. Did ever hot water go down hill? LI will not 
believe it will, and as a proof, last winter was so severe, and I 
had to keep up such a large fire, that in trying to get the house 
up to acertain heat the pipes burst close to a joint through 
the pressure. There are no air-pipes in the elbows. What can 
a gardener do? Just for the sake of a few shillings to have the 
Pipes readjusted in a proper position, and not to hear reason, an 
employer sees his plants half dead all the winter; besides the 
double amount of fuel consumed, and argument and strife be- 
tween employer and employed.— Poor GARDENER. 


[On the general question I agree with you, if the matter is 
stated correctly, and consider that your employer’s ideas on 
heating are altogether wrong, and if continued to be carried 
out will not only be a source of unpleasantness to the gardener, 
but of great loss and waste of fuel to himself. There is one 
matter to which I would allude, and that is the question 
‘““Why should an employer interfere with a head gardener’s 
management of his fires, &.’’ Why, indeed! But then you 
must own he has a perfect right to do so—nay, more, it would 
often be to the general advantage if this were more done than 
itis. Many a ton of coals would be saved, and the labour of 
the stoker made lighter, if employers more thoroughly entered 
into this and other matters. I say thoroughly, because no in- 
telligent gardener could long put up with mere ignorant med- 
dling for the sake of meddling. But this I will say, that the 
employer who knows most about firing and stoking will be the 
most considerate in estimating the labours and attention of the 
fireman. The more generally intelligent even on gardening an 
employer is, the worse it will be for a mere pretender but the 
better it will be for an intelligent attentive man, who does not 
only know but practise what he knows. In mapy cases here- 
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tofore Ihave shown that I can stand up for the gardener, but 
with all that I must still come to the conclusion that the man 
who spends the money in a garden has a right to spend it in 
his own way, and if one of these ways should be that heated 
water is to be forced to run downwards as a general principle, 
then the gardener, having courteously stated his opinion, and 
finding that the places cannot be heated on that principle, 
must be content with these disadvantages or take his services 
to @ more appreciative market. 

Now to the general matters. Inever like a damper to be 
quite closed, as that is dangerous, and, perhaps, a hole from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter in the centre is as good @ 
safeguard as any. If the damper is not for the purpose you 
state, what isits use at all? If your employer is right in having 
it always out, what is the use of having it? Would it not be 
better to have none? Or, by the way, does he think that by the 
damper being always out there would be a stream of cold air 
always beating back the hot air round the boiler? I would 
rather use even in this respect the damper. in the usual way, 
and have a small opening for fresh sir beneath it. I can think 
of no other reason why a scientific engineer should wish the 
damper always to be out in connection with a furnace that 
heats a boiler. 

I do not see how you can heat the fernery properly—though 
there are plenty of pipes—with the pipes where they enter the 
house a foot higher than at the farther end, and no openings 
or air-pipes. No wonder your pipes burst, and you get no heat 
to speak of at the farther end. Still it would be wrong to say, 
“Did ever hot water go dewn hill?” for with atmospheric 
pressure it will do so, though not in such close pipes as yours. 
With an elevated cistern open, and an open air-vipe at the 
farther end, there would be cireulation. Even with an open 
air-pipe a couple of feet above the pipe where it enters, and one 
3 or 4 feet high at the farther low end, I would not despair of 
circulation—in fact, I see it in operation daily, but then the 
plan is not so good as when the pipes are on a level through- 
out, or with a slight rise to the extremity, and a small air- 
pipe inserted at the highest point. The air-pipes might be 
tried before lifting the pipes; but if even that be done, the 
heating will never be properly effected, and the firing must be 
alike expensive and dangerous. As to adyice, I do not see how 
I could further help you. There are matters with which @ 
stranger cannot well intermeddle. I know this, that no gentle- 
man will find it to his advantage to lower a head servant whom 
he wishes to keep before that head servant’s assistants. 
Another thing I have often thought of. I once heard some 
man complaining of a grievance to the late Dr. Lindley. 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I cannot sympathise much with you, I have 
got now such a rbinoceros hide that such bitings as these would 
never be felt by me.” Well, I suppose some of us get thicker- 
hided as we grow older; but there are some things which one 
cannot stand, and should make one change rather than endure. 
—R. Fisu.] 


AMONG THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Go into what quarter of London you will, there at the pre- 
sent season you are sure to meet with this autumn flower. In 
some cases you will find it, to usé a gardener’s expression, 
‘well done,” in others ‘ill done;” but still you will find it. 
Up north and to the west you will find it in perfection; on the 
south side very good; ‘‘ down east”’ we have not travelled much 
of late, yet we are assured, despite all drawbacks—smoke, and 
foul air, and poverty—there, too, the Chrysanthemum is 
cherished. Well it deserves to be so; it enlivens what is 
generally in London the gloomiest month of the whole year; 
in the poor man’s fore-court, in the rich man’s conservatory, it 
is equally welcome; it flourishes in an old teapot in an attic 
window, and adorns a costly vase. Its powers of withstanding 
smoke, and the brightness and variety of its colours, render it 
one of the best of London plants, and by Londoners it is duly 
appreciated. It is, however, more especially up north that the 
Chrysanthemum has found a home. Stoke Newington was the 
place where the mother Chrysanthemum society took its origin, 
there the flower is still fostered with every care, and thither 
we shall first bend our steps and visit 


Mr. Forsytn’s, Brunswick Nurszry.—Here the show house, 
arranged much the same as in former years, is certainly quite 
as attractive. It would be tedious to name all the fine varie- 
ties which are here to be seen, especially as we have given them 
from year to year, but a few of the best we will particularise. 
White Globe is this year generally fine, and the blooms 
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are of remarkable size and beauty; Mrs. George Rundle, 
another white, though not nearly so large, is one of the finest 
kinds known for specimens; two plants of it which Mr. For- 
syth had for exhibition were models in respect to growth, and 
covered with bloom. Of Queen of England, blush, there were 
blooms quite 6 inches across; Beverley, white, was very fine, 
as it?usually is ; and Golden Beverley, a sport from the former, 
equally fine in its shade of colour. The following were very 
conspicuous—viz., Prince of Wales, purplish violet, very large, 
and finely incurved; Prince Alfred, rosy crimson; Princess 
Beatrice, rosy lilac, with a silvery tinge, and peculiarly beau- 
tiful; Faust, bronzed crimson purple; Bronze Jardin des 
Plantes; Le Grand; Lady Harding; Little Harry, not large, 
but excellent for specimens, and a charming flower; Princess 
of Teck, white; Lord Derby, finely incurved, dark purple, and 
of very stout substance; Lady Slade, beautifully incurved ; 
Hereward, very fiae; and Jardin des Plantes very rich in 
colour. Virgin Queen is of the purest white, and very fine; 
Pink} Pearl, though small, is very pretty; and Empress of 
India, white, is very large and beautiful. Venus, likewise, is 
very;pretty. 

Duchess of Roxburghe, large and with broad florets, oranga, 
tinted with rose, is a fine incurved flower, sent out in the 
present year. Another new one, Mr. W. H. Morgan,a seedling 
of Jardin des Plantes, but lighter in colour, is said to exceed its 
parent in size, but at the time of our visit it was not far 
enough advanced to judge of this. Robert Bruce, rich crimson, 
had not attained its full size, but is said to be even better than 
Dr. Sharpe for specimens, and how good the latter is the fine 
plants which Mr. Forsyth has are a sufficient proof. Mr. Cole, 
blush, promises to be a good addition to the Anemone-flowered 
class. 

The Japanese kinds, so excellent for conservatory decoration, 
being for the most part later than the incurved kinds, were not 
at the time of our visit all fully out, but James Salter, lilac, a 
highly-decorative variety, and Dr. Masters, yellow, with an 
orange centre, were in full beauty, and very large and showy 
they are. The Daimio is another splendid kind; Red Dragon 
is rich in colour; while of ambers and yellows there is a super- 
abundance in Comet, Meteor, Jupiter, Prince Satsuma, and 
The Mikado. Chinese Orange Incurved was noticeable for its 
size and being beautifully incurved; the florets are streaked 
with red on the inside. 

In running through the houses, which are filled with bedding 
plants and a large stock of others which Mr. Forsyth employs 
for an extensive furnishing business in the west end, one 
meets with many excellent specimens of Pompon Chrysan- 
themums, especially of the different kinds of Cedo Nulli, Golden 
Aurore, Salamon, Bob, &¢., and such of the large-flowering 
class as Annie Salter, Defiance, and Dr. Sharpe. 

Tur Tempter GarpEns.—The late Mr. Broome—our worthy 
kind-hearted friend Broome—who did so much to popularise 
the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, not only in London but 
all over the country—who with heart and hand entered into 
every movement which was likely to advance the interests of bis 
favourite flower—he has passed away, but he has left his mark. 
It was one of his ideas to have the long border facing the river, 
where his best specimens were, covered with glass, and that 
has been done this year, and a very great improvement it is. 
His successor, Mr. Newton, deserves great credit for the manner 
in which he has kept up the reputation of the Inner Temple 
Gardens by the excellent display he has made, and which from 
the improvement just noticed, is seen to much better advan- 
tage than the shows of former years. As usual, both to it and 
Mr. Dale’s, in the Middle Temple, there have been thousands 
of visitors. 

The best border, as it is termed, is about 35 yards long, and 
from its extent is filled with a great number of fine varieties. 
The following may be noted as the most conspicuous for the 
size and beauty of their blooms—viz., White Globe, Beverley, 
Virgin Queen, Jardin des Plantes, Golden Beverley, Guernsey 
Nugget, Lady Talfourd, Faust, Prince Alfred, Christine, 
Attraction, Prince of Anemones, Mrs. Huffington, Mrs. Sharpe, 
Progne (fine in colour), and Mr. Brunlees; and among the 
Japanese, James Salter, The Tycoon, and The Daimio. 

Great improvements have been efiected in these gardens 
since the Thames embankment works approached completion, 
by widening the terrace and laying out the beds afresh, and yet 
more arein contemplation. The principal beds, much enlarged 
are now planted with bulbs, so we may anticipate a good spring 
display. Mr. Broome’s mantle seems to have fallen on a worthy 
Successor. 


In the Mippie Tempers Garpens, Mr. Dale has a less ex- 
tensive display under cover, but the blooms both in size and 
perfection are everything that can be desired. Guernsey 
Nugget, primrose, is very fine, so are White Globe, Jardin deg 
Plantes, Little Harry, very pretty, General Slade, Nil Despe- 
randum, Antonelli, Prince of Wales, Astrolabe, Cherub, Rey. 
Joshua Dix, Lady Harding, St. Patrick, Sparkler, and Mrs. 
Halliburton, the last-a charming little flower. 

In the beds and borders Mr. Dale is always strong in 
Pompons, and this year they present a fine mass of bloom. The 
different sports of Cedo Nulli, Canrobert, Salamon, Mrs, Camp- 
bell, Madame Rousselon, Drin Drin, an old sort, but still one 
of the best; Duruflet, St. Justine, and Madame Pépin, form 
fine masses. Mr. Murrey, a violet rose hybrid kind, is also 
very attractive, so is Julie Lagravére, one of the small-flowered 
kinds of the large-flowering class. Mr. Dale may well be con- 
gratulated on his success this year, although he has long been 
known as one of our best Chrysanthemum growers. 


GARDENERS’ DIFFICULTIES. 


Tue difficulties of the season prompt us to take the oppor- 
tunity of saying it would be well if the employers of gardeners 
took such matters more into consideration when expecting 
the regular supply independently of what the weather and the 
season may be. And, again, it would be well if we gardeners 
in general, though appreciating the consistency and the kind- 
ness of such consideration, would yet trust as little as possible 
to it, but do everything to make up for drawbacks and defi- 
ciencies, so that these should be felt as little as possible. This 
is the best course, at least for us, to pursue, and the man who 
adopts it, if there should still be some talk of deficiencies, will 
have the self-satisfaction of feeling that he did what he could, 
a matter of great importance so far as true happiness is con- 
cerned. We know of cases where the knowledge of drawbacks 
connected with the dryness was well known and sympathised 
with ; but the drawbacks were forgotten, and the usual returns 
at once expected at the first favourable change in the weather. 
We fear that there might be cases in which the gardener de- 
pended rather too much on sympathy, and not enough on his 
own additional efforts to prevent the drawback being much felt. 
Employers cannot be expected to be so taken up with all draw- 
backs as we are. An early frost will make havoe with fruit 
blossom, but that is forgotten in the fruit season. Harly-bedded- 
out plants may be almost cut down to the ground, but though 
planted in obedience to orders, the casualty is apt to be forgotten 
when there is a deficient massing of early bloom. A thunder 
or a hail storm may do much mischief, but we suppose it is 
natural to forget, or at least not desire to have these matters 
broadly obtraded in fine weather and bright sunshine. Very 
often after such a casualty the mild zephyrs will blow, and the 
sun will shine brightly as if to tantalise us. It is often im- 
possible entirely to neutralise such evils, but much may be 
done by way of prevention, and much in the way of mitigation, 
80 as to keep the effects from being so much seen and felt as 
they otherwise would be. We may rest assured that all draw- 
backs and difficulties are apt to be forgotten as soon as they 
have passed away, though without extra effort and thought the 
results would be long seen and continued. It is best for all 
parties that defects, even from unavoidable causes, should be as 
little seen as may be. The subject embraces many sides. We 
do not now enter upon such a case as where there is a recog- 
nised agency continually at work undermining the efforts of 
the gardener, who can only do his duty by these matters 
being thoroughly recognised. It is more ordinary drawbacks 
from seasons and circumstances to which we would refer, and 
our meaning may be rendered more clear by two or three 
illustrations. 

Daring the past season some gardens would have been little 
better than a desert without mulching and shading. We heard 
of one place where the bedding plants had been turned out 
rather early, and were much injured by frost, and were then 
philosophically left to their fate, a fate involving great dis- 
appointment. We heard of another similar cage, but the extra 
care and bringing in small reserye plants prevented the evil 
being at all seen by the middle of July. A lot of bullocks got 
into a flower garden, trampled the beds in the end of June, 
and tossed and broke the flowers, and it was to a great extent 
left to its fate. Another had been invaded by sheep breaking 
through and scarcely leaving a green thing, but by increased 
energy, with other plants, annuals, &., the garden was soon 
| very attractive. A gardener was told that the men must be 
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reduced for a time, and he then left some favourite flower beds 
unfilled, though nothing would have been said if he had left 
uncropped or sown down the half of the kitchen garden. We 
will not now agitate the question as to who would be the most 
trusted servant of these men, we shall be satisfied if our young 
readers merely decide who was the most likely to feel the 


greatest amount of self-respect and satisfaction. Be assured 
all drawbacks, even those over which we have no control, will 
soon be forgotten, and it is true wisdom to prevent them as far 
as possiole from obtruding in their results upon the attention. 
It is better to remove a tree than leave it standing after it has 
been scathed and blighted.—H. F. 


CASTLE HOWARD, 


Tse Seat or THE Haru 


No. 


In the centre of the garden is an elegant fountain (jig. 4), to 
the right and left of which were two fine bold groups of beds 
precisely similar in appearance. Eack group was composed of 
a central pedestal supporting a tazza well filled with Pelar- 
goniums, surrounded by four circular beds alternating with a 
like number of curved-out parallelograms ; the circles contained 


Pelargoniums, and the parallelograms Hollyhocks. Along the | 


extremity of the flower garden is a fine raised walk, forming a 
most agreeable and commanding promenade. At one end of this 
walk is a striking group of statuary representing Hercules wrest- 
ling with Antzeus, and at the other end there is an equally bold 
representation of the Rape of Proserpine. 

From whatever point of view one looks at this fine flower 
garden its appearance is entirely satisfactory. It is the werk of 


or CARLISLE, NEAR YORE. 
2. 


Mr. Sutherland, the gardener, and reflects much credit on® his 
taste and skill; it is not only very elegant in its design, but by 
its fine proportions and the chaste character of its accessories it 
is peculiarly suited for its important position. 

From the raised walk another walk leads ina straight line 
under the overhanging branches of trees, to a commanding figure 
of Apollo, standing on a rough-hewn pedestat of rock, on a cir- 
| cular plot of turf, enciroled by the walk margined by Lime trees. 
At right angles with the walk leading to this spot from the 
flower garden is another fine walk up a Lime avenue, so that it 
will be understood how very suitable this figure is for the situa- 
tion it occupies. A noble walk leading ina straight line from 
some important part of a garden or pleasure ground, or from the 
mansion itself, should always have some object of interest at 


———— 


Fig. 4.—Th 


its extremity, as an important work of art, or a noble specimen 
of some choice kind of tree, or else lead to a commanding position 
overlooking fine scenery. : 

Opposite the garden front (jig. 5), I was shownan Irish Yew 
planted twenty years ago by Her Majesty the Queen, and a 
Cedrus atlantica planted by the late Prince Consort; both trees 
were in a thriving condition. Many handsome specimens of 
Wellingtonias, Deodars, and some fine Cedars of Lebanon were 
dispersed about the grounds. 

The kitchen gardens are very extensive, there being nearly 
eleven acres enclosed by fine walls, with interior cross walls. 
The principal entrance, with its ornamental stone pillars and 
elegant gates of ironwork, presents a fine appearance. Many of 
the walks had ribbon borders along each side, all very bright 
and beautiful. Some persons possessing peculiar views concern- 
ing the fitness of things object to such bright floral displays in 
the kitchen garden, but where space can be spared to fringe the 
walks with lovely flowers by all means let us do so. A well- 


e Fountain. 


cropped kitchen garden, with its beds of flourishing vegetables: 
arranged with geometrical precision, its symmetrical fruit trees, 
and the freshness and peculiarly neat appearance which every- 
where prevails, is a very attractive sight, fraught with interest 
and instruction; and if to this we can impart an additional. 
attraction by the aid of a bright flower border or two it is surely 
wisetodoso. 1am myself at present engaged in making a new 
kitchen garden, and by the wish of my employer there will be 
flower borders along each side of the central walk, which, as it 
ig in a fine sunny position, will form an agreeable promenade. 
and I wasamused at the exclamation of a visitor lately, “‘ What! 
Flowers in the kitchen garden!” which he evidently considered 
rank heresy. 

The ranges of glass houses are not all together, but are so. 
scattered about—if I may use such a term—as to present a some- 
what disjointed appearance. In a fine lean-to Peach house, the 
trees, trained to a curved trellis along the front part of the 
house as well as on the back wall, were in a very healthy and 
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vigorous condition. 
Wales Nectarine, which had fruited weil in this house. In 
another Peach house the condition of the trees was equally satis- 


factory. Ina long low vinery the Vines had an even crop of 


fruit, not very large in the bunch, but with good-sized, well- 
coloured berries. Madresfield Court is a splendid new Grape ; 
it had a good crop of long taper bunches, and its fruit, which I 
was allowed to taste, has a delicious Muscat flavour. This fine 


Mr. Sutherland spoke highly of Prince of 


variety is worthy of a leading position among our late Grapes. 
The Peach trees on the open walls were bearing well. The 
culture of hardy fruits evidently receives much attention here. 
A collection of pyramidal Pears were really magnificent trees. 
The collection of Apples was even more extensive. The bush 
fruits, too, occupied a very considerable space, and I particularly 
noticed some fine standard plants of Red Currant. The crop of 
Strawberries had been good, and Mr. Sutherland agreed with me 


that Dr. Hogg is one of our most valuable kinds; it had been 
particularly fine here. 

The soil of this garden is a fine deep rich loam, and the vege- 
table crops growing in it were abundant and good. Myatt’s 
Prolific Ashleaf Potato is a favourite kind here. A heavy 
crop of it was being lifted at the time of my visit. Iwas also 
shown some fine crops of various new sorts of Potatoes, such as 
Early Rose and Climax, but refrain from any farther mention of 


FLT 


=a 


eel ares 
Fig. 5.—The Garden Front. 


thee as Mr. Sutherland purposes contributing a paper on thig 
subject. 

And so I left Castle Howard, after experiencing much kind- 
ness, to which Mr. Sutherland added by assisting me on my way 
to see Mr. Peach, whose practical and instructive papers we all 
read with equal pleasure‘and interest, and concerning whose 
garden I will tell a little in another paper.—Epwarp Lucx- 
HURST, Old Lands, Buxted, Sussex. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THe great amount of rain which has fallen recently has 
generally interfered with the progress of out-door operations. 
All fine days should now be turned to account and held of 
value, owing to the uncertainty of their recurrenec. As full- 
grown Coleworts turned into heads, like young Cabbages, are 
rather impatient of frost, it is advisable at this period to take 
them up and heel them in near the frame ground as thickly as 
they can lie together, eovering them up, as soon as they are 
slightly frozen, with new straw, and laying a few stakes on them 
to prevent the wind removing the straw. By these means the 
ground is set at liberty for trenching, and one can preserve 
with certainty fine young Cabbages all the winter. Whatever 
may remain of Celery earthing should in favourable weather 
be attended to. The weather has favoured the slugs, if nothing 
else lately; they must be closely looked after, or the destruc- 
tion of the young and tender Cabbages and Lettuces will in- 
fallibly be the consequence. Haricot and Kidney Beans not 
sufficiently matured for preservation for seed, may, never- 
theless, be supplied to the table. They will form an excellent 


and wholesome dish. Place some straw covers or old lights on 
the best Parsley bed, for fear of snow, also on the Normandy 
Cress. Look well to winter salads. Plant Shallots on raised 
beds ; dig plenty of manure in, burying it deeply, and surround 
the bulbs with sand in raised drills, covering the bulb jnet 
overhead. Protect from frost Rhubarb intended for forcing, 
and remove all dead and decaying matter from both the 
Rhubarb and Sea-kale beds. Any kitchen gardener without a 
tank to receive the drainage of the dung-heap, or for the mix- 
ture of manure water, should speedily remedy the omission. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

In planting and selecting fruit trees for the kitchen garden it 
is of great importance so to prepare the soil that the trees 
shall be as far as possible independent of extreme seasons, 
whether of moisture or of drought, also to take care that they 
do not make superfluous wood, giving much extra trouble to 
the pruner, and ehoking the surrounding vegetables or flowers. 
To accomplish this, it is found by experience that limitation 
of the roots is absolutely necessary, more especially as to depth. 
High planting also tends to the same result, but this in itself 
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is not complete, inasmuch as it eannot provide against the 
vicissitudes of climate, which provision, as before observed, 
should be the keystone of the arch. Thorough drainage is the 
first step, provided the soil harbours moisture. This being 
properly accomplished, some good strong loam should be pro- 
vided if possible, be the soil what it may (unless a new garden 
and of a heavy nature), in order to mix with and refresh the 
old soil, which in the majority of old gardens is what is termed 
effete or worn out, however imposing its colour and consistence 
may be. Highteen inches of sound soil for the average of fruit 
trees is considered better than a greater depth, provided top- 
dressings are made use of in very dry and hot periods. This 
should be placed on a mound (6 feet square) of brickbats or 
broken stones covered with a coating of cinders to keep the 
drainage porous. The limits of a calendar will not allow of 
more being said on this head; it may, however, be acceptable 
to enumerate a few fruit trees which ought to find a place in 
small as well as large gardens, merely premising that the listis 
not to be considered complete in itself, but merely as furnishing 
a few hints. Of Pears, procure the Jargonelle, Dunmore, Marie 
Louise, Aston Town, Althorp Crasanne, Fondante d’Automne, 
Passe Colmar, Winter Nelis, Glou Morceau, Ne Plus Meuris, 
and Beurré de Rance. Peaches—Pourprée Hative, Royal George, 
Noblesse, Bellegarde, and Late Admirable. Nectarines—Elruge, 
Violette Hative, and Olid Newington. Apricots—Breda, Royal, | 
Shipley’s, and Moorpark. Plums—Précoce de Tours, Orleans, 
Reine Claude Violette , Washington, and Ickworth Impératrice. 
Cherries—May Duke, Downton, Elton, Bigarreau, Late Dake, 
and Morello. These stand nearly or quite in the order of their 
ripening. In addition to these, of Apples procure the Early 
Harvest, Kerry Pippin, Early Nonpareil, Ribston Pippin, 
Pearson’s Plate, Pitmaston Nonpareil, Old Nonpareil, Starmer 
Pippin, and Lamb Abbey Pearmain, all table fruit. As kitchen 
Apples, Manks and Keswick Codlin, Bedfordshire Foundling, 
Blenheim Pippin, Dumelow’s Seedling, Wheeler’s Russet, and 
Northern Greening. To these may be added others of very | 
excellent character. Anyone, however, desirous of planting a | 
moderate-sized garden would do well to obtain these kinds. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

During the present month more than common attention is 
required to preserve the garden from the desolating effects of | 
the weather; all traces of the sedulous care and cleansing of | 
one day may be effaced by the storms of the next. Flat or | 
ill-drained and constructed gravel walks will suffer from de- 
positions of mud from pools to which such walks are liable, 
which, if not removed immediately, will destroy the appearance 
and value of the gravel, Examine all gratings, drains, and 
watercourses, and prevent as far as possible the evil above 
alluded to. The value of a well-drained exposed walk, free from 
the shade and moisture of trees, will be appreciated by those 
who recognise the importance of exercise and fresh air in all 
weathers and seasons. Walks subject to moss had better be 
raked and left in a rough and loose state during the winter. 
Proceed with planting; the present is the best time for re- 
moving large evergreens. Roll and cleanse lawns from worm- 
casts; lime water may be employed to destroy worms if too 
numerous. Transplant Sweet Williams and single Wallflowers 
into borders to replace the gay but tender beauties which fade 
on the approach of winter. Plant bulbs, and examine those 
previously set. All things liable to injury from severe weather, 
and which are requisite for another year, should be placed 
under protection without delay. Such as Fuchsias, Lobelias, 
Pelargoniums, shrubby Calceolarias, Salvias, Tigridias, &c., 
will require this treatment. Modes of storing them away diffar 
in different situations. Some can afford pits, some can spare 
even house room, and some are driven to the cellar. Whatever 
mode be adopted, let it be borne in mind that confined damp 
is nearly as prejudicial as frost. A lean-to shed is a very good 
place, and plants with a ball of earth dried on them after the 
manner of Dahlias, will keep very well there, plunged in coal 
ashes, with the addition of an old mat and a little straw over 
the shed during very severe weather. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Some of the very earliest Chrysanthemums may probably be 
getting past their best, and should be replaced at once by some- 
thing of a more showy character. Whilst the principal collection 
is in bloom, a selection should be made of the best and most 
useful sorts, for there are many worthless varieties in cul- 
tivation, and it is better to grow duplicates of the really good 
Kinds than to retain such as are but indifferent, merely for the 
sake of having a long list cf names. Be careful not to let 


| trust the spawn in. 


things in bloom suffer from the want of water. Give weak 
clear manure water to Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Camellias, 
&c., and use every means to keep specimens in bloom as long 
as possible. Damp and mildew are the great enemies to be 
guarded against in the greenhouze, and these must be sharply 
looked after, especially in the case of plants that have not well 
ripened their growth, and are in a rather soft state. lithe former 
is troublesome it must be dispelled by means of free ventilation 
on mild days, using a little fire heat at the sams time, and for 
the latter a dry airy atmosphere is the best preventive; but the 
plants should be frequently examined, applying sulphur on the 
first appearance of the enemy. Very little water will be required 
here at present, but the plants should be carefully looked over 
about twice a-week, so as to make sure that nothing is allowed 
to feel the want of it. If not already done have the plants tied 
with the least possible delay, for it is very difficult to tie a plant 
so that it will not look somewhat stiff and unnatural, and the 
sooner this kind of work is done the better the specimens will 
look when in bloom.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Mushrooms.—Lately the reasons were given why a bed should 
be made late in an open shed, and should be deeper than usual. 
We did not wish to wait long before the bed was fit for spawn- 
ing, and made, as it was, chiefly of litter partly worked and 
sweetened, and covered with a slight layer of horse droppings, 
we had the material so arranged that we could have a regular 


WEEK. 


| mild heat to permit of spawning early. The bed would not 


average more than from 15 to 18 inches in depth, and the heat 
obtained was not very strong, and quite regular throughout, 


| but we had to wait fully three weeks before the heat was mild 


enough for the bed to be spawned. To gradually lower the 
temperature sooner we had the surface of the bed made as firm 
as possible, and a little earth thrown over it, but still the heat 
kept quite regular, but fully 10° higher than we would wish to 
We spawned at about 85°, and the heat 
continues very genial and uniform after the earthing-up— 
merely a few degrees less than the above, so that we have no 
doubt that the spawn will run well, and with covering, to keep 
cold from the bed, we think it will bear well. What we want 
to impress on the beginners in Mushroom-growing is simply 
this—that often they must exercise patience. 

Not being able to use our Mushroom house, we should have 
liked to have spawned this bed a week or a fortnight earlier, 
but had we done so most probably the spawn would have 
perished. No doubt the close muggy weather rather put us 
out in the calculation as to time. In our younger days, under 
similar circumstances, and according to old customs, we should 
have bored the bed with holes to let the heat out. We have 
long regarded this plan as chiefly acting by wasting the strength 
of the material by letting air into the bed and causing it at 
first to heat more viclently than if air were excluded. Much 
of the intricacy in such matters, as well as the whole theory of 
making up a hotbed to give a lasting heat, would be better 
understood if we would only recollect that a lasting heat is best 
sustained by admitting merely a small quantity of air to support 
slow decomposition: hence, frequently, when a bed becomes 
cold, turning it over when too ciose will cause it to yield a nice 
mild heat for 2 month or two longer. A little moisture will 
often do the same when the bed has heated itself dry: hence, 
too, the importance of not having the material too much de- 
composed before making it into a bed. It then becomes too 
close for air to get in, and cools. We have made beds in a 
yery rough way in March and April, and they had not lost 
their heat in the following November. The most experienced, 
however, will often be deceived, and thus we had to wait for 
the spawning of that Mushroom bed a fortnight longer than we 
expected. 

Cucumbers.—The plants we put in frames and in hot-water 
pits early in spring are still bearing, thongh now coming more 
weakly. Those in frames have merely had the frames banked- 
up with litter, and the plants are much stronger than those in 
the hot-water pits. The beds were made large at first, and 
with the exception of the banking-up they have had no lining. 
If we did not want the frames we feel sure that adding a good 
lining to the depth of the bed would cause them to continue 
for some time, as that would throw in mere bottom heat, as 
well as secure an atmospheric temperature of from 60° to 70°. 
These plants had their roots confined at first to about the third 
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of the width of a 6-feet frame. In the course of the season they 
received some rich top-dressings, and the surface roots were 
allowed to run all over the soil in the frame. In the pit the 
place for soil is about 3 feet in width, the width of the pit 6 feet. 
There is a sunk pathway bebind, the soil is put in front, and 
the plants are trained about 15 inches from the glass. As we 
wanted fruit early—that is, as soon as possible after plant- 
ing, we did not turn out the plants into this narrow pit, 
but placed them singly in large pots, and then packed round 
the pots some sweet hot tree leaves. As the plants grew they 
were earthed-up, and the leaves were covered several times 


with rich compost, until early in summer the pots were hidden | 


and the roots running into the surface of the narrow bed. We 
know no better plan for quick fruiting, and then continuous 
fruiting from the same ylants. Even these plants are now 
to us the subjects of a little anxiety. We have fruited them 
heavily of late, expecting to want more Cucumbers than we 
did, and now we would remove and plant afresh, but for the 
likelihood that many fruit might be desirable a fortnight or 
three weeks hence, and we should not like our strong young 
plants to fruit under six weeks. We have five of these lights 
in this position, and we can hardly give justice to the young 
plants where they stand. We have three lights planted in 
pots as described above and growing nicely, but from these 
we take off every young fruit as it shows itself, for we well 
know that if young plants bear freely in the dark short days of 
November, it is of little use to expect much from them at 
Christmas and the new year, and in the following months. 
Even young plants in spring are injured by much early fruit- 
ing. but not in comparison to what they are in November 
and December. We have known cases of unpleasantness, 
because with every advantage plenty of fruit would be ob- 
tained up to Christmas, but few or none for parties after the 
new year. There is a great advantage in span or steep-roofed 
houses over flat pits, keep the glass as clean as one may; but 
even under the most favourable conditions, plants that bear 
heavily before Christmas will not in general be go fruitful and 
healthy afterwards. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

We are sorry to say that though Apples promise to keep 
pretty well, Pears with us are not only earlier than usual, but 
are keeping but badly. Many Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Beurré Bose, and Beurré de Capiaumont, when chang- 
ing nicely became at once like a mass of jelly. Could this be 
owing to the excessive dryness, followed by the warm rains and 
muggy days of the autumn, and to the very rapid growth so 
late in the season? Of the sorts alluded to, and others, we 
have had fine well-flavoured dishes, but we have lost, and quite 
suddenly, too, more than ws eyer recollect doing before. A very 
short time elapsed between the time that they were scarcely 
ripe enough for the table, and the time when they were too far 
gone to be of any use. The fruit room requires more attention 
in sorting out all spotted and decaying fruit than usual. 

Planting, a8 previously stated, cannot be proceeded with too 
early now, as the leaves and wood are ripe enough to permit of 
the roots being moved. In all cases where the growth is too 
luxuriant, a little root-pruning, so as to cut the perpendicular 
roots will be useful. Shallow planting and surface mulching 
will, however, in general, induce enough of fertility without 
the necessity of root-pruning; and with even a moderate re- 
course to summer-pinching, we are persuaded that low hori- 
zontal cordon training, when once it becomes more general, 
will pretty well render tree-lifting and root-pruning, to insure 
fertility, unnecessary. In planting favourite fruit trees, a few 
barrowloads of fresh loam will ever be an advantage. 

Strawberries in pots we have protected from the drenching 
wet. We hardly know as yet how we shall secure them for the 
winter. We lost many of the best plants lust season from rats 
and mice. The most tempting baits seemed to be of no use as 
long as there were the crowns of the Strawberry plants to go 
to. Singularly enough plants in the open ground were not 
touched, or but little. 

Vineries.—We looked over late Vines to pick out any diseased 
or, rather, spotted or moulded berries. We keep a little fire, 
with air on, every day, and leave a little ventilation at night 
when not frosty. As, unfortunately, most of the roots are in the 
Open ground, we covered the border of the late vinery with 
litter to keep the cold out, so that the leaves may be en- 
couraged a little longer, and likewise covered the earlier borders 
with litter to prevent the heat of the ground escaping, as it is 
much more easy to keep heat in the ground than to heat the 
soil at an early period after it has been thoroughly cooled by 


, The length of the footstalk alone is a great advantage. 


frost. A foot of litter or fern will be more safe and effectual 
now than more than double the quantity of fermenting material 
in spring. 

Pruning may be proceeded with as far as all the hardier 
fruits are concerned. Those who have the heart may destroy 
tomtits now by placing poison in the places in deformed Pears, 
&c., left for them to peck. They have done but little damage 
this season, and have only come in to nibble fruit not worth 
housing. During the summer they well-kunted over the trees 
in search of even a stray green fly. We have seen them busy 
at 4 A.M. peeping anxiously beneath each Peach tree leaf. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

In order that the pleasure grounds should look well even at 
the beginning of November, the beds were ail picked over— 
there being still a good deal of bloom—and the lawns mowed, 
machined, swept over, and rolled, along with the walks, so that 
all now for a time should appear fresh and flourishing. To effect 
this and save some of the more tender kinds of Geraniums, 
these were covered in the frosty nights at the end of the month 
with mats, removed in the morning before breakfast. Some of 
those which we wish to save we shall take up before this is 
printed. The general cleaning gave us a great advantage, as 
the tree leaves, short grass, sweepings, &., thrown into a 
compact heap soon heated, and these, with a covering of more 
mellow sweet material, will give a nice bottom heat to many of 
the Geraniums we shall take up and pot. This bottom heat, 
with air at top and bottom of the sashes in moderate weather, 
will cause fresh roots at once to form, and when they are 
formed, and the bottom cooled by degrees, the plants will stand 
wherever they can be airy and the frost be kept out. Most of 
the finer tricolors and the variegated Geraniums do best when 
thus treated, and potted singly in small pots. The green and 
zonal-leaved sections do well in the same way, but may be kept 
treated in the faggot style lately alluded to, on the principle 
that vitality is merely preserved, but with little growth in roots 
or stems before March. 

As the days are shorter and the sky more clouded we re- 
moved and thinned the festooned creepers in the conservatory, 
&c., so as to admit more light. We took most of such plants as 
Chrysanthemums in pots, if not into the conservatory and 
corridors, ut least into places where protection could be given; 
also Cytisus, so that they might be well syringed, tied, &c., 
before going into their winter quarters. 

In our cold pits we have put in our Calceolaria cuttings, as 
alluded to last week. If we have not much frost they would 
do exceedingly well any time this month—better, in fact, than 
if inserted in September or the beginning of October, for then 
they would, owing to rooting earlier, require more care in 
winter. This muggy weather Auriculas in pots under a frame 
shonld have air back and front, but be carefully protected from 
rain and drip, which, especially the latter, ruin so many fine 
plants. The surface soil should be frequently stirred to keep 
all sweet, and this will be helped with a dressing of rough dust 
charcoal, not fine. If the pots are plunged the plants will 
need little or no water until spring. Carnations and Pinks 
which are potted cannot have too much air in mild weather, but 
they, too, need little moisture, and should be protected from 
heavy rains. Ifthe potsstood on a moist bottom, that would be 
enough. 

Violets.—We took up a lot of Neapolitan Violets, Czar, and 
other kinds, and placed them in rich, fresh soil in a cold pit 
under glass. We would have done this sooner, but during the 
hot weather, and our great shortness of water, they were much 
infested with the red spider, even though to keep them alive 
we shaded them with evergreen boughs. We found out that 
the spider did less harm where green spruce branches were 
used for shading. What with our pickings, syringings, and the 
rain and the cool nights, the plants that had scarcely a healthy 
leaf are now clothed with green foliage, and are well studded 
with bloom buds. In taking up the Neapolitans with good balls 
every bit of runner was removed, as runners never produce 
blooms in the current season, and exhaust too much the main 
stool. This is advisable when room is scarce under glass for 
other kinds, but is less essential with them, as the runners 
often produce good flowers. Though it is hardy enough, we 
always like to have some of the Czar under glass, for though 
the blooms are single, they sre large, very sweet, and carried 
on long footstalks, so that the flowers can be used for many 
combinations without the necessity of twigging or wiring shel: 

n 
lifting such plants they should be well cleaned previously, and 
not a single discoloured leaf left. They soon made a return 
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for the care and the glass protection. 
Violets were plentiful out of doors. 
made them more scarce. 

Epacrises and Ericas still in cold pits must have plenty of 
air, that the latter, especially, may be safe from mildew. They 
and the more tender greenhouse plants will be better grouped 
on the stage of the greenhouse, for they can have plenty of 
air without undaly lowering the temperature, and much more 
direct light than they can have in a pit with the light chiefly 
above them. The more tender greenhouse plants, though having 
plenty of air, should not stand in a keen draught. Cinerarias 
and herbaceous Cale2olarias, provided they have plenty of air 
and are safe from frost, cannot well be kept too cool and moist. 
Were this matter better attended to inseet-covered plants would 
be more rarely seen, and scores of pounds saved in the matter 
of tobacco-smoking. Evenin our plant stoves we should pro- 
portion our heat somewhat to light. Many plants will enjoy 
now comparative rest. Begonias, Eranthemums, and Jus- 
ticias in fall bloom or coming to it, will relish weak manure 
water. Ferns should never be quite dry, and when growing 
freely should be kept moist. Sach showy plants as Poinsettia 
pulcherrima, and such usefal plants as Euphorbia jacquiniz- 
flora will set their bloom-buds better, and bloom better after- 
wards if from the end of October or the beginning of November 
they are kept dryish and a little cooler for a few weeks. When 


more moisture and heat are given the flowering will be better. 
—R. F. 


A month ago the hardier 
The colder weather has 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


piiem Chater, Saffron Walden.— Catalogue of Hollyhocks and 
‘ses 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘“ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Geatleman.’’ By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
commnnications should therefore be addressed solely to 


The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, de., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 


N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Books (An Amaiteur).—“ The Vine Manual; you can have it free by 
post if you enclose thirty-two postage stamps with your address to our 
effice. (A. 3icKilrie)—No new edition of the ‘Cottage Gardeners’ 
Dictionary” is probable. You can have it from our office, including the 
Supplement, if you enclose 7s. 2d with your address. 


_ ADvICcE (4 Gardener).—What next and next? ‘‘My master orders me 
in a bullying way to clean his boots and buckle on his straps and spurs, 
especially when the groom isout. The place is good,I do not want to 
leave. Ishould not so much mind about the boots, &., if asked civilly, 
&c. What shouldI do?” How can anyone advise you better than your- 
self? We know some good gardeners now who cleaned boots and fire- 
irons too, and took out ashes in their first place. They found, however, 
as they progressed, that if they were to do much credit to themselves in 
gardening they mnst get out of the way of being general helper to Mary 
the housemaid, Molly the cook, and John the stable man, and they did 
go by moving to a place where the garden became their special charge. 
A man who would rise must be obliging; but, as a general rule, where a 
gardener and a groom are kept, it willnot ultimately be to the advantage 
of employer and employed that the gardener should be called upon to 
perform the duties of a valet ora groom. If we were to judge from com- 
position and penmanship, we should say you are more likelv to dis- 
tinguish yourself by making one line or employment the subject of your 
study and consideration. Still there are many comfortable well-paid 
situations where one of the chief requisites is the being “ generally 
useful.” If that is distasteful. then, as a gardener, vou should engage 
that your duties are to be confined to the garden. We do not see how 
you can make much alteration in your present place, unless you brought 
extra prudence and courteous determination to your aid. How is it that 
you are always so handy for the strapping and buckling business? If 
the house and stables are not quite close to the garden, almost in it, you 
need not be quite so nearat hand. This we say, because we have known 
gome men grumble at being asked to do to this and that, and yet would 
place themselves in the way so as to be seen and asked to do what they 
pretended they did not like. Be assured there is no such thing as having 
ail the sweets and none of the bitters in any position. The hanging 
about halls and stableyards in gentlemen’s places has ruined many a 
young man that otherwise would have heen a good gardener. The em- 
ployer who has many servants will be best served if each servant has 
his distinctive duties, because then the servant must pay more attention 
to his separate duties.—F. : 


Ferns (Filices)—To help you to identify species, Hooker’s ‘‘ Synopsis 


Hilignit, will be best. This “Species Filicam” contains only a select 
ew. 


Smnver Sanp (C. G. S.).—This consists of very fine crystals of nearly 
pure silica. It may be usually purchased of florists. It is dug out 
chiefly from pits near Reigate, in Surrey. Thegrey drift sand obtainable 
from the shallows of rivers is equally good for potting purposes. 


TEMPERATURE ON THE CHristT“as Evz oF 1850 (R. E. Ashford).—At 
Chiswick the thermometer fell to 4? on Decemher 24th, 1850, and on 
December 28th to 1° below zero; but in many places the temperature 
was much Jower—for examole, at Chatsvorth—12°, at Highfield House— 
13°.8, at Saffron Walden—12°. It wasnot only the intensity, but also the 
duration of the frost that was remarkable. 


ABNoRMAL GRowTH oF STeLLa GERANIUM.—Two plants of the above 
Geranium have put forth a crown and leaves from tke centre of the 
withered flower trus3 Both plants are this year’scuttings. I should be 
glad to know if any of your correspondents have observed a similar oc- 
currence, and if it is usual.—G. Pmt. 


GeERaniumMs IN Pors (4gnes).—The plants being from cuttings put in 
this spring or last autamn, and grown in pots for Jete bloom, will not 
require pruning now, as they will for some time afford fine trusses of 
flowers; at least, we have some such as you name, and we expect them 
to continue flowering the greater part of the winter In February we 
shall cut them well in, and grow them on for summer flowering. Thereis 
no cause why they should not flower finely next season. 


EVERGREEN TRAILER IN INTERMEDIATE STOVE (Thos. W.).—For cover- 
ing a low wall in an intermediate stove, we know of but one suitable 
plant—yiz., Ficus repens, and it clings to any substance with the tenacity 
ofIvy. It is of free growth and very neat. 

SoIL FoR SWEET-SCENTED VERBENA (Young Gardener, Dublin)—Two 
parts of common garden soil mixed with one part leaf mould, or the 
bottom of your woodstack. The soil beneath the stack is not peat, but 


nearer in composition to leaf mould—that is, leaves thoroughly decayed 
and friable. 


Vixes FRUITING IN Pots (Inquirer).—As you intend fruiting them in 
pots two or three years consecutively, we should at once place the Black 
Hamburghin a pot 18 inches in diameter, and prune it toa length of 
6 feet: but we think it would be of little value for futare years’ bearing 
unless you ara content to take no more than half a dozen bunches from 
it, and growit in a house, not starting the Vine into growth hefore March. 
Place the Royal Moscadine in a 15-inch pot, and cut it back half its 
length. Two bunches would be quite enough to take from it next season. 
In potting he careful not to injure the roots, but loosen the sides of the 
hall. Provide good drainage, and cover it with about an inch thick of 
half-inch bones. You will need to give top-dressings of rich compost, 
and afford liquid manure when the Vines are in free growth. Let the 
Vines make more shoots than are wanted for bearing, and allow each an 
extepsion of rod of about 3 feet. The shoots not bearing next season 
will give vigour to the plants and aid in perfecting the crop, whilst they 
will be better suited for bearing another year tham those fruiting next 
season. 

Prusine Vines (C. N. B.).—When the leaves have fallen, or by the 
middle of December, prune them, the side shoots to two eyes, and that 
will dispose of all the latera’s. Ifthe Vines have rods in addition to side 
shoots, cut them to $ feet if strong, or if only moderately strong to half 
that length. We imagine what you term laterals are the side shoots or 
spurs. 

Vise Prantine (J. R. G.).—Plant the Vines now. 


Vise on [Open Watt (R. T. S.).—You would treat your Vine more 
safe'y if, instead of removing it, you placed glass over it where it stands ; 
then you would be sure of a well-ripened crop. Of course, you could 
remove it by carefully lifting it now, and planting it where it would be 
under glass, but as it has been planted ten years, you would require to 
lift it with great care, and then, perhaps, you would have no great return 
from it for a year ortwo. A cheap fixed lean-to roof over it where it is, 
would be the surest as respects returns. 


Vise-Roots Dyixc (J. W.).—We can assign no reason for the roots of 
some of the young Vines dying, whilst others are so healthy. 


Repottinc A Dicxsonta (Idem).—A Dicksonia, if fresh top-dressed, 
may remain some years in the same pot; but it will be all the better if 
the drainage be seen to, and the most exheusted soil removed. 


PoTaToRs AND MaNGoLtp WurRTZzEL (H. R.).—As you have but one field, 
and wish to grow no other crops than the abovenamed, your best plan 
will be to divide the field into two parts, and on the part which has borne 
Potatoes let Mangold Wurtzel be grown the next year, and vice versa. 
As you have a good supply of manure, you need not fear haying deterio- 
rated crops if you thus crop alternately. 


Kipney Bean Couture (A Subscriber)—We do not see in what way 
we can improve on your system of cultivating the Scarlet Runner Bean; 
bunt we should row by the first week in May in rows 6 feet apart, with 
the beans about 6 inches apart in the rows. The ground intended for 
them should be welland deeply dug or trenched now, giving a liberal 
dressing of manure. In summer they should be well supplied with 
water and liquid manure in dry hot weather. We like them staked, 
but you may have them dwarf by repeatedly stopping them at a foot high. 
Make another sowing at the end of May. In our ‘Kitchen Garden 
Manual,” which you can b»ve by post if you enclose five postage stamps 
with your address, you w-ll find fuli details. 


FPeuit Trees (4 Cottage Gardener)—You may grow the Black Ham- 
burgh or Royal Muscadine Grapes in a ground vinery, either on an east 
or west wall, but they would do much better in an open but sheltered 
situation—indeed, it would be a waste of wall to no practical purpose; 
besides, whichever wall you were to have, the ground vinery against it 
must lose the sun’s rays one-half the day, whilst in-an open situation it 
would have the fall benefit of the sun. As regards the fruit border, you 
may plant the Roses 6 feet from the walk, or 11 feet from the wall, but as 
vou wish for fruit we would not do so, but at that distance from the wall 
Wwe would have a wire pat down a foot high, and 8 feet from that a row of 
bush or pyramid Pear and Plum trees, and 3 feet from that again another 
wire at the same height as the other. Both the wires we would use for 
Apple trees trained ax double cordons. They may be planted 12 feet 
apart, and the pyramids or bushes 6 feet apart. You will have 5 feet left 
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between the second line of cordons and the wall, and that you must not 
cover with fruit trees, though there would be no objection to a row of 
Strawberries at 8 feet from the wall. Three good sorts are Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Keens’ Seedling, and if you want a very early one, Black Prince. 
Unless you procure plants in pots, by planting ordinary runners now, you 
Would not have much prospect of fruit next year—indeed, we would not 
plant before the middle of February. ‘Fruit Gardening for the Many ” 
will suit you. It may be had post free from our office for five postage 
stamps. 

HEADING-BACK NEWLY-PLANTED PLtum TREES (Inquirer).—In all cases 
we advise that newly planted trees should be headed-back, but asa rule 
We would confine the operation to the central parts, or where more shoots 
are required for covering the space. The heading-back may be carried 
too far, and when a tree has good roots iS is not necessary; but if the 
shoots are thin it is necessary to cut back, so as to secure the requisite 
number of shoots at the required part. We have seen shortening the 
Central shoots only practised with good success. 


PREPARING GROUND FoR PoraTo PLANTING (N.C. H.).—Dig the ground 
to lie now, and throw it up as roughly as possible for the winter, giving 
whatever manure is required. In digging see that all grass, weeds, &c., 
are put at the bottom of the trenches. [n February tun the ground 
with a fork, picking ont any root-weeds, a3 Couch-grass, Docks, and Dan- 
delions, and clear them off Ifno manure is given at the first digging it 
should be »pp'ied at the second digging; but whilst at the first digging 
the manure may bs nsed ina fresh state, at the second it ought to be 
partially decayed, or what may be termed short, 80 as to dig in well when 
spread on the surface. For a light soil Lapstone and Early Oxford Pota- 
toes are excellent. 


PREPARING MANURE (Idem).—We would free the stable litter of the 
Short dung, and place it iu the Piggery until it became thoroughly wet, 
then we would remove it to a heap and let it remain until quite rotten— 
that is, untilit could be dugin with aspade. It would be better, however, 
to take it direct from the piggery to the ground and at once dig it in, but 
in Some cases this is impracticable. Dang usually takes six or eight 
weeks to become fit to be dug in with the spade, and then it requires to 
be turned over aud wetted twice orthrice, Night soilis a capital manure. 
it May be mixed with an equal quantity of dry soil, and may be used 
fresh. A dressing an inch thick is not too much at this season, or half 
pa ahs gobusena Science and Practice of Gardening” con- 

at you require. 
acateReee q may be had at our office for 3s., or free by 

Canker (C. R.).—It is not caused by frost, and to remove the bark 
Would kill the trees. Ifthe Apple and Pear trees are young, the canker 
nae be caused by the roots descending into an ungenial subsoil. Remov- 
ing those roots, and keeping the surface mulched, may check the 
disease. 

_PEACH-HOUSE VENTILATION (New Forest).—We should be quite satisfied 
with your ventilation, but a small triangular opening at each end would 
be an improvement—say a triangle of from 24 to 30 inches on two sides, 
wah a basel fost or so in length. Three or four openings in the back 
wall, near the bottom communicating with the open shed behind, would 
Sara eaty 2 feet long by 12 inches wide. These would be 

es, but wi ir-gi r i - 
BONESER TIS th early air-giving we would be content with the pre 


pues cap APPLE AND Pear TREES FOR NORTH-WEST OF ENGLAND 
a er eeDeetert Apples: Early Red Margaret, Kerry Pippin, Cellini, 

ockle Pippin, Margil, Nonesuch, Sykebouse Russet, Braddick’s Non- 
Pareil, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, Adams’s Pearmain, and 
Wien Pippin. Kitchen Apples: Keswick Codlin, Lord Suffield, Cox's 
, omongs Alfriston, Bedfordshire Foundlinog, Northern Greening, Dume- 
1o8 8 Seedling, Blenheim Pippin, Hawthornden, Winter Majetin, Norfolk 
* carer, and Ry mer. Dessert Pears; Bergamotte Esperen, Beurré d’Aman- 
La Beurre Giffard, Beurré Hardy, Comte de Lamy, Alexandre Lambré, 
OES Bonne of Jersey, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Zéphirin Grégoire, Ne 

us Meuris, Benrré Diel, and Jean de Witte or Glou Moreeau. Baking 
or Stewing: Catillac and Verulam. ; 


Datura SUAVEOLENS (Idem).—That is the name of the plant you de- 
Scribe. We cannot account for its flagging, except from its not being 
Sufliciently Supplied with water, or you may have destroyed its roots by 
4n overdose of \iqaid manure. Your treatment must be good for the 
Plant to bloom so well, and we do not perceive in what you need advice. 


Giovu Morceau Pear(W. H. H.).—It is a hybrid name, Glou is Flemish, 
and synovymons with our word dainty; Morgeau, a morsel, is French; so 
that in entire English the name is the “ Dainty-morsel Pear.” 


Bovinta Porarto (C. P.).—You will see the information you ask for in 
the notes from those who have grown it published by us. 


OVERHANGING TREES (A. C.).—You should first request the owner of 
the trees to remove the branches which extend from his ground and over- 
hang your garden. If he neglects so doing, then give him a legal written 
notice that vou will cut them off so far as they do overhang your garden. 
If you do so cut them off, then place the portions removed in your neigh- 
bour’s ground. 


_ GROUP OF TREES IN Park Prantine (J. B.).—We would plant the group 
in masses—that is to say, at the two ends we would have abont a dozen of 
the pink and the common Horse Chestnut, and in the middle two groups 
of Purple Beech, consisting of about an equal number of trees; the 
centre we would have Lime and English Elm, and the divisions between 
the masses Pinus austriaca, P. Laricio, and Scotch Fir, all at 12 feet apart. 
We would then fill up the part where the evergreens are with deciduous 
shrubs for undergrowth, so as to make them 4 feet apart—Black Thorn, 
Deutzia fcabra, Scarlet Dogwood, Ribes sanguinea, Snowberry, Gueldres 
Rose, and Sweet Briar; and the part planted with deciduous trees we 
Would fill up with evergreen shrubs, as Berberis Aquifolium, B. dulcis, 
B. Darwinii, Tree Box, Holly, Yew, Laurustinus, Evergreen Privet, com- 
mon Laurel, aud Rhododendrons. The spring is the best time for thin- 
ning out Larch. . 

Royan HORTICULTURAL Socrery —We have received a very handsome 
bunch of Alicante Grapes from Mr. Wells, of Southend, similar to those 
shown by him from a ground vinery before the Fruit Committee on the 
2nd inst, and which received a special certificate. By a slip of the pen 
they were referred to as Black Hamburgh in our report at page 348. 


SELEcT CarysanrHEeuuus (C. Montgomery).—See reports in ancther 
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page. If burnt in sufficient quantity to heat the house the plants would 
be injured. We cannot name florists’ flowers. 

BorpeR RE-ARRANGING (A Subscriber).—In so narrow a border as 
4 feet, we do not see what sbrubs you can have except against the wall, 
and in addition to Pyracantha and Pyrus japonica which you name, we 
would advise Berberis Darwinii, Cotoneaster Simmondsii, C. micropbylls, 
Forsythia suspensa, and Ligustrum japonicum. Two feet from the wail 
we would have arow of Roses, and then perennials in front, re-arranging 
and planting those you have, or you might keep the space for summer 
bedding plants, but these you could arrange in beds on the lawn. We 
would stub up all the shrubs in the border, and trench the ground well 
before planting, giving a good dressing of manure. The shrubs should 
be planted 4 feet apart, and nailed to the wall. 

RosEs—L’EnFant Trovve (C. W. D.).—(L’Enfant Trouvé is very like 
Elise Sauvage, but has no synonymes. It will be found in the catalogues 
of Mr. Cranston, King’s Acre, Hereford, and Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt. 
It is not so hardy or so free-flowering as Gloire de Dijon, stillin many 
situations it is a desirable Rose, but in general requires the protection of 
awall. It is a useful Rose for pot culture, for spring forcing, thoush 
among the yellow Tea Roses for forcing, 1here is none much better than 
the old Vicomtesse de Cazes and La Boule @’Or. Louise de Savoie ard 
Souvenir d’un Ami are also especially good Teas for pot culture. 

PyraMiIp APPLE AND PEAR TREES (A. W).—The soil is wholly unsnit~ 
able for Apples »nd Pears. Take it out and replace it with good strong 
loam. Dessert Apples: Red Astrachan, Kerry Pippin, Cellini, Sykehouse 
Russet, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Gravenstein, and Scailet 
Nonpareil. Pears: Beurré Giffard, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Comte de 
Lamy, Alexandre Lambré, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Zéphirin Grégoire, 
and Bergamotte Esperen. A good winter Pear for a west wall is Glou 
Morgeau. 

PoraToEs SPROUTING (Negro Noro).—The Early Rose and Mona’s Pride 
now sprouting we would keep in the light if we could, and as cool and 
dry as possible, and if they are more sprouted than a quarter of an inch, 
it would be well to rub the sprouts off. The beginning of February is 
quite early enough for them to begin spronting; but this year our 
Potatoes, especially the early sorts, are sprouting, no doubt owing to the 
drought of the past summer stopping their growth and indncing prema- 
ture ripening. The cooler they are kept, if safe from frost, the better. 
If you give them to the pigs it is likely you will not receive for planting 


| any that have not had the first sprouts removed. ‘lhose which have not 


fprouted are to be preferred. 

Arr In Hor-waTer Piprs (B. A.).—You had better have an air-pipein 
the return-pipe as well. With an air-pipe on the top flow-pipe, and the 
supply-pipe 2 feet above the flow-pipes, we cannot conceive how the water 
does not heat and circulate in these upper flow-pipes, except that the air- 
pipe is not at the highest point, or that the air-pipe is clogged or closed- 
up. Two years ago we had a pit with pipes rising about 8 inches to the 
farther end, with an air-pipe there going outside, and then turned down- 
wards to keep dust vut, but some earth-bees had taken up their abode in 
it, and no heating nor circulation could be obtained until the small sir- 
pipe had been cleaned out. Wethink this is most likely the reason. We 
could hardly assign any other cause, without knowing all about the levels 
of the pipes. 

Heatinc A ConsEryaTory (L. G. M.).—If the house, 17 feet high, has 
much glass at the sides, you had better have three pipes all round 
beneath the pathways instead of two. As these pathways are to be of 
ornamental tiles, there should be ornamental gratings to let the heated 
air freely up. A tubular boiler fed from the top is, perhaps, the most 
easily managed. A No. 2 of Messrs. Weeks’s, costing from £6 to £7, 
would suit you. For ourselves we would not look askance on a good saddle- 
back as that of Jones, 20 inches in height, 18 wide, and 24 Jong. costing 
about £6. For such a position we would prefer the pipes being jointed 
with iron filings and sal ammoniac. 

GLAZING A CONSERVATORY (Reader).—We would in your case, if the 
glazing at the sides is done in the usual way, and the glass held firmly 
with putty, have the roof glazed with small laps—say of one-eighth of an 
inch. The plan you propose of having the glass put edge to edge without 
laps would answer very well, if by grooves deeper than the glass, and 
using yielding materi»l for packing, you gave room for the glass to 
expand and contract laterally. If the glassis put rather firmly between 
rebate and rebate, or if the putty becomes so hard as to prevent its ex- 
panding at the sides, the closer and nearer the edges of the squares fit 
each other, the greater the danger of cracking from expansion. You 
will be safer by not having the glass quite close to the rebate on each 
side; still. even that help will not prevent the glass chipping at the 
edges. This expansion provided for at the sides, there is then little 
danger of chipping, and if the roof is not flat there will be no danger of 

rip. 

Namrs oF Fruit (4. Walker).—1, Betty Geeson; 3, Bull’s Go'den 
Reinette; 5, Figue de Naples; 6, Urbaniste. (A Constant Reader).— 
Apples: Springrove Codlin ; 2, Piles’ Russet; 3, Lamb Abbey Pearmain ; 
4, Christie’s Pippin; 5, Hunthouse; 6, Russet Pearmain; 7, Kingston 
Black; 8, Golaen Reinette; 9, Casseler Reinette. Pears: 1, Brough- 
am; 2, Van Mons Léon Leclerc; 4, Passe Colmar. (H. C., Tonbridge). 
—1, Beurré Derouineau; 2, Delanuoy; 3, Comte de Lamy; 4, Old Colmar; 
5, Winter Nelis; 6, Glou Morceau; 7, Princess Ckarlotte. (W. R.).— 
1, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 2, Sturmer Pippin; 8, Winter Hawthornden ; 
4, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 5, Stead’s Kernel; 6, Normanton Wonder. (4 
Constant Reader, J. W. M.)—1, Pearson’s Plate; 3. Court-Pendt-Plat ; 
4, Marmalade Pippin; 7, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 9 Like Cox’s Orange 
Pippin; 10, Api petit; 11, Carel’s Seedling; 12. Broad-eyed Pippin; 13, 
Selwood’s Reinette. (Centurion).—1, Kentish Codlin ; 2, Reinette Blanche 
@Espagne; 4, English Codlin; 5, Duchesse a’Angouleme; f, Lemon 
Pippin; 8, Bedfordshire Foundling. (Cavendish Richardson).—1, Barce- 
lona Pearmain; 5, White Nonpareil; 16, Court of Wick; 31, Sykehouse 
Russet. (4. O. R.).—When we omit naming some of the specimens sent, 
it is because we do not identify them. We knew your No. 2 to be Doyenné 
du Comice, but did not recognise No.1. If you willsend another speci- 
men we will endeavour to name it. 

Names OF Puants (Old Subscriber).—We cannot identify plants from 
their leaves only. (J. L., Richmond).—1, Adiantum Capillus-Veneris ; 2, 
Lastrea dilatata ; 8, Pteris serrulata; 5, Ruscus Hypoglossum. (4. Y.).— 
We cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers, nor plants from mere 
leaves, and you have sent both; 3, is Euonymus europzus. 
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POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


AWARDS—TRIMMING. 


I rHmnk Mr. Hewitt replies to my observations rather in a 
hurry, or at least without my remarks before him; he has, at 
all events, altogether mistaken the drift of what I have written ; 
and as no one knows better than he does that friendly dis- 
cussion is the way to elicit truth and weed the errors out, I 
will return, with your permission, to his comments of last 
week on my remarks in a previous number. 

He speaks only, for instance, of the difficulty of placing in 
order of merit all the ‘‘ highly commended” pens; but if he 
read my remarks again he will see that my chief suggestion 
was for a distinct award to be given to all pens, and to those 
only which in an ordinary competition, or by intrinsic merit, 
deserved a prize. That was the point on which [ laid stress, 
and on which I wished to ask his opinion, and on this he says 
nothing. 
mended,” but a perusal of the New York schedule has suggested 
to me that “diploma” would be shorter and better. I admit 
the force of what Mr. Hewitt urges in the one case, but he will 
not deny that while strict order of merit may present difficulties, 
as I admitted, by giving up that order in the simple commen- 
dations, bis experienced eye would readily pick out the deserving 
pens at least; and my object was not so much to have in strict 
order the commended pens as by some systematised award, cost- 
ing nothing, between prizes and commendations, to show by the 
prize list alone the character of a competition. 
number of diplomas in a class would show that the prizes were 
hardly won against formidable competitors. To attain this 
object they should not be given to merely good peng, but solely 
to such as are really worthy of a prize. 

I again commend this matter to consideration, but this time 
more especially to committees. The cards wight read thus: 
‘* Honorary Diptoma, to certify that in an ordinary competition 
this pen would be worthy of a prize.” They ought not to be 
too freely given; but rightly used, would not only give valu- 
able information, but would make a show popular, please exhi- 
bitors, and place shows which cannot afford four prizes more 
on a level with the larger ones. 

While I think this matter might be of great use, I am not 
spending ‘‘ money ” upon it, nor did I ‘‘ admit,” as Mr. Hewitt 
too hastily says, that I spent ‘‘ time and money fruitlessly” a 
year ago upon trimming. I simply said my application to 
“Birmingham” Lad been made in vain. That show is never 
won over to anything all at once, and I do not despair even of 
Birmingham by-and-by; but with the general results of my 
labour I am abundantly satisfied, and the best proof of it is 
that I am yet, as opportunity offers, spending more. Briefly, 
I may say that bad cases of plucking are now at least passed 
by in about half the number of instances, whilst formerly they 
nearly always won. I may also add that about two-thirds of 
the schedules now contain a trimming clause, whilst previous 
to the discussion not one in ten contained such a thing. 
Bristol was one of the first shows to adopt one, and was copied 
by London, whilst some few (as Ipswich) have adopted Mr. 
Hewitt’s own proposal to disqualify all the pens of an offender. 
Such are the more tangible results, but other fruits are no less 
real because less visible. There has been a growth in the 
fancy to some small extent of a ‘‘ conscience” on the subject. 
I could name a ‘‘reyerend”’ sinner whom the discussion led to 
abandon the practice, and a well-known Game Bantam breeder, 
formerly a notorious offender in the very worst form, who 
showed his birds, I believe, for the first time after the dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ without trimming a feather, sir ;’’ though I am glad 
to add it was not his last appearance in that character. Better 
still, the real ‘‘ fanciers” have begun more and more to find 
each other out, and to trust each other, while they have learnt 
to regard the cheats with a deep and pitiful scorn which was 
hardly known formerly, and which, I trust, if it go on, will 
yet make it apparent that treachery, though it may win, does 
not pay. The fancy ‘tailor’ may still take his ‘‘ borrowed 
rags,” and by shameless plucking make them into a first-prize 
Brahma; but after long months of work that has been little 
apparent, and I am free to confess has given me many dis- 
appointments, I really do believe the time is at hand when he 
shall find that prizes so won are no real gain, but simply bring 
him the contempt he deserves. I never worked at this matter, 
despite of appearances, with more hope than I do now; and even 


The award I suggested was ‘‘very highly com- | 


In this way @ | 


) Mr. Hewitt will, I think, admit that there is some difference, 
however small, between the present time and two years ago. 

It isa good opportunity to say that all who hate trimming 
may do their part entirely independently of committees or judg- 
ing. Make the sinners feel you despise them ; and as 2 man who 
can cheat in one way will do so in another, never deal with a 
known trimmer. The worst, or one of the worst of them, I 
know, is also a man who sells eggs which hardly ever hatch. 
If all who really do hate the fraud would show it, we should 
soon have the fancy cleared of those who do not really belong 
to it, and have no real love for it, but are in good truth only its 
scum. 

Finally, I think Mr. Hewitt has, I am sure not knowingly, 
done injustice in saying that some of the very first on the 
list of protestors against trimming proved among the very 
earliest to be ‘‘ canght for actually sewing through cocks’ combs 
to keep them upright.” Every protestor, as I was quite pre- 
pared to find, has not proved immaculate ; and it must also be 
remembered that many exhibitors are in the hands of their 
men, and know little of their fowls themselves. Still, as a 
matter of fact, I do not remember any protestor having been 
guilty of the enormity referred to, and I should be glad if Mr. 
Hewitt could give the instances. The only name 1 remember 
is that of one wo s'ained the wing of his Cochin cock, and in 
this case it was I myself who publicly stated him to be a ‘ pro- 
testant.’? ‘One’ is not ‘*some,” and as I know at least the 
main body of the signitaries to have been honest in the matter, 
I feel I am only defending them in asking Mr. Hewitt to mention 
the ‘‘some” cases he refers to. My belief is he has mixed up 
in his mind my identification of the sinner in question with 
some other case ; if itis thus, I feel sure no one will feel greater 
pleasure than he that it should be so. The object of neither 
of us is to injure private character, and as what took place 
between us some time since I am quite willing to confess en- 
lightened me somewhat as to the difficulties of a judge, so Tam 
sure he understends me too well now to put a false construction 
on my defence of honourable men. 

He has a passing remark on judging, by the way, which is 
worth its weight in gold, but which I must leave for a future 
oceasion.—L. Wricut. 


INCREASE OF NUMBERS OF PRIZES— 
JUDGING. 


Amone the many obligations due from all fanciers of poultry 
to Mr. Hewitt, must be reckoned the fact that he is not un- 
| willing at the proper time to speak out, or to let us know what 
he tbinks upon the various questions that arise in the poultry 
world. We are, indeed, fortunate to have a judge among us 
whose unswerving integrity is only equalled by his capacity for 
his peculiar work, while at the same time he can put his 
thoughts on paper in a manner calculated to adorn the pages of 
any journal to which he is disposed to contribute. 

When I read the suggestion that all highly commended pens 
should be placed in order of merit, I thought that no judge 
would ever consent to add such a burden to Jabours which at 
present are by no means light, and it is evident that Mr. 
Hewitt, for one, will not accept the proposal. The gain to the 
public, in fact, would not in any way compensate for the ad- 
ditional trouble imposed upon the judges. And yet I am glad 
the matter has been mooted, because Mr. Hewitt has now told 
us what he thinks the best rule with regard to the distribution 
of prizes—that it would be well if possible to have four prizes 
in every class instead of two only, or at most three. This sug- 
gestion I regard as of great importance. Let me give an in- 
stance from my own experience. I had intended to have ex- 
hibited both at Southampton and at Ipswich. Looking over 
the schedules of prizes offered, I find that there are two only 
in the classes in which I should exhibit, and although cups are 
held out to those who reach the very top of the tree, yet the 
prospect of a cup seems too remote to induce me to send my 
birds. Had there, however, been third or fourth prizes offered, 
I should at once decide to exhibit, for even a fourth prize is a 
higher honour than a highly commended, and, moreover, it 
helps to pay the expenses. 

And now let me congratulate the Committee of the Crystal 
Palace Show on the improvement they have made in their 
prize list this time compared with the one of January last. It 
will be long before I shall forget the havoc that was made on 
the last occasion in the Dorking class among birds which had 
done great things when shown before, but which were then 
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compelled to be content with a high commendation, or a com- 
mendation onlv. There was then but one class for Coloured 
hens and pullets, and one for cocks of all ages. Now there are 
three classes for Coloured birds, three for Silver-Grey, and one 
for White. If the Committee next year will take Mr. Hewitt’s 
hint, and give four prizes in each class, they will probably in- 
crease the entries, and so improve the show. I trust, too, that 
they will find something better than those excruciating wire 
pens—with wire I mean on three or four sides—in which every 
other minute the bird’s tail is passing through or rubbing 
against the wire, so that a show of three or four days’ duration 
is sufficient seriously to mar, if not altogether to destroy for a 
time, the exhibition prospectsof many a fine bird.—E. M. B. A. 


TO SOUTHAMPTON SHOW. 


‘Unto Southampton do we shift our scene.” —(Shakespeare’s 
Henry V., Act 2.) 
No. 1. 


I purpose to write two papers, the one to Southampton Show, 
the other at Southampton Show; the first dealing with gene- 
ralities, the second with the specialities of the Exhibition. 

Hampshire, Hants, or Southampton used to puzzle and annoy 
me when, not exactly yesterday, I was learning my English 
counties. Shropshire or Salop was bad enough to remember, 
but at least they both began with anS; but Hampshire, Hants, 
or Southampton was intolerable. What had Southampton to 
do with Hampshire? Then, soon after, I learned to connect 
Southampton with travelling to the far east, and this did not 
increase my love much, as friends, boyhood’s friends, with 
whom I walked in our playground, the precinct of an old cathe- 
dral, “ twining arms round each other’s necks as only school- 
boys can,” to quote Dr. John Brown, had gone from South- 
ampton, and fought and died in the Sikh war in the far India. 
So I had little love for the place, but I knew it not, and, as it 
proved, because I knew it not; and now, thanks to poultry, I 
have made the acquaintance of Southampton. 

Leaving Wiltshire on Monday week with a mist around me 


was not encouraging, but unexpectedly meeting at my station | 


@ brother parson and brother poultry fancier put a brighter 
aspect upon affairs, and much mended matters. The day was 
indeed dull and dreary, but then could we not talk pleasant 
poultry talk, and then talk parson talk proper, and then hark 
back to poultry again? We did this on Monday, and though 
the mist hung over us we minded it not. Westbury White 
Horse stood out shaggy with mist, looking like a rough Shetland 
pony. Curious that we should have in Wiltshire three white 
horses cut on the downs—that on Cherrel Down, near Calne, 
this at Westbury, aad the one the boys cut out at Marlborough, 
all better shaped than the original and far-famed one in the 
Vale of White Horse in Berks. Talk, talk, and no view until 
we come in sight of Salisbury Cathedral, and along and good 
view of it we had as the train wound slowly out of the station. 
Does any reader know that most genial and kindly book of the 
American blacksmith, ‘‘A Walk from London to Land’s End 
and Back?” If he does, he will perhaps remember Elihu 
Burritt’s beautiful words about Salisbury Cathedral spire; but 
all will not have read the book, so I will quote them. Catching 
a distant view of it, he says, ‘‘ Beyond, like a long delicately 
tapering finger, ringed at the middle joint, the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral points upward, pushing its silver nail into the 
lower clouds. For six times the life-length of the American 
Republic that finger has been uplifted in sky, cloud, and storm. 
In the most tempestuous years of English history, in John’s 
day, and Stephen’s, and Cromwell’s, it towered with steady 
poise into the still blue bosom of the sky, like a petrified human 
prayer, lifting the cross nearer heaven than it was ever raised 
by other shaft on this proud island.” As I passed, and gazed 
and admired, I thought of these eloquent and graphic words. 
No one more noticeable thing until Romsey brought to mind 
Lord Palmerston’s manly English character and career. Then 
on further, and amid red brick and blue slate, and a gleam of 
masts in the docks, I am at Southampton Station. 

And now, to use Shakespeare’s words (and he almost always 
will supply a suitable motto), 

“Unto Southampton do we shift our scene.” 

Nowhere do old and new stand out in more direct and abrupt 
contrast than in Southampton. The town is very old and very 
new, but there exists a divider in the Bar Gate, an old gateway 
not unlike, but much superior to, Temple Bar. In speaking 
in Southampton itis ‘‘ Above Bar” and ‘‘ Below Bar ’—below 
Bar all old, above Bar all new; below Bar trade, above Bar 


private residences; below Bar much crowding of houses, above 
Bar all width of streets and spacious parks or park-like squares. 
In the old part crop out portions of the old stone walls mixed, 
and mingled, and built in to red brick houses, like warts ona 
hand, with this difference, that the warts are far prettier than 
the hand. In some parts of the Below Bar there are remains 
of ancient towers and military architecture. Above Bar is my 
temporary home. By the way, I always feel that a friend’s 
house in a strange place is my home there, so different the 
feeling when in lodgings or at an inn; and never did I find 
kinder friends or feel more thoroughly at home than at South- 
ampton. 

The poultry show will not be opened until Tuesday afternoon, 
so I stroll about; and further Above Bar come upon one park, 
or, more properly speaking, large park-like square, called 
‘« Watts’s Park,” because a marble statue of the good little non- 
conformist Isaac Watts, D.D., a native of Southampton, stands 
in its centre. There, in gown and bande, and with hymn-book 
in his hand, stands he who was the best writer of children’s 
hymns this country ever produced. It is said that on this 
spot, overlooking Southampton Water, and viewing the beautiful 
country beyond, Watts wrote the lines— 

* Could I but stand where Moses stood, . 
And view the prospect o’er ;” 

and it is for this reason that the statue is there placed. On 
the pedestal beneath the statue are four bas-reliefs, the best a 
group of little children in the dress of the day, and in their 
midst the good little doctor and his hymn-book. Over this 
group are the suitable and true words, ‘‘ He gave to lisping 
infancy its earliest and purest lessons.” In another such park 
is a statue of Lord Palmerston, and in another one of some 
worthy Mayor of former days. Wide are the streets and well- 
built the houses in the part above Bar. I stroll by the Water, 
a beautiful long narrow estuary, with the New Forest beyond 
it, and I stand at the door of the Carlton Hall, which, I am 
told, is the largest room in Southampton, but no admittance 
yet; but of it and of its contents No.2 shall, all being well, 
tell next week,—WinrenirE Recror. 


POULTRY SHOW REPORTS. 


First let me altogether disclaim any intention of inflicting 
@ wound on ‘‘ WintsHirE Rector” deep enough to require a 
plaister. The utmost I wished was to give him just the gentlest 
and friendliest dig in the ribs, and that, too, with no more 
dangerous weapon than the stump of my old quill pen. 

‘“‘Winrsuire Recror” sets me down as a beginner. Cer- 
tainly my experience is not so extensive as that of many, but 
at all events I can claim as long experience as an exhibitor as 
he can as your correspondent; and in those breeds in which I 
am most interested I think I know the points of a good bird 
without having to turn to the pages of the ‘Standard of Hx- 
cellence” for information. Let me remind him that I did not 
ask for information as to what birds ought to be, but what they 
are at the particular show which is being reported—how nearly 
they approach to the perfection demanded by the ‘ Standard.” 
But at the same time it could not but happen that in such 
reports as I asked for much valuable information would often 
be obtained incidentally, which would do much towards setting 
at rest many at-present-debated questions. 

“ Winrsire Rector” instances Mr. Blakston’s articles. I 
regret to confess that I am absolutely ignorant of Canaries. 
If I dared, I would say that the prizes seem to be awarded 
always to the ugliest birds. Nevertheless, I never pass over 
one of ‘* W. A. B.’s” articles; they are indeed so witty, so 
much more than readable—so highly amusing. I have looked 
back to the report upon the Crystal Palace Show referred to by 
‘““Winrsatre Rector,” and I perfectly agree with him that it 
is admirably done, but I entirely disagree with him as to its 
not going into details. Let ‘‘ WintsHirzE Rector” read it 
again. It takes each class separately; it picks out the best 
birds in each; it points out the characteristics of many of 
them ; it mentions in a way which could not offend the suscep- 
tibilities of the most sensitive judge when he does not altogether 
agree with the decisions ; in short, it is just what I have asked 
for in the reports of our poultry shows, and I hope ‘“‘ WILTSHIRE 
Rector” will take it for his model when he gives us his ac- 
count of the next Bristol Show, which I trust he will be able 
to see and to write about, that we may have the pleasuxe of 
reading it. 

I take it that reports of poultry shows are written for the 
benefit of poultry fanciers, to whom the much-abused details are 
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not dry; and therefore they shonld be different in style from 
those articles which are intended for beginners and to stimu- 
Jate the love of our feathered pets. Let these be as elementary 
as you please, and as attractive as all ‘‘ WinTsHIRE RecToR’s” 
letters are; with which plaister I will leave the subject, after 
metaphorically shaking hands with ‘‘ Wiutsuire Recror,’’ and 
hoping that we may live to meet at some time, perhaps at Bir- 
mingham or the Crystal Palace. 

I intended to sey a word or two upon our “ Persian friend’s” 
letter, but I feel that I have already tried your patience, Messrs. 
Editors, too severely. 

Let me, however, ask just one question. I have had a eopy 
of the American Poultry Bulletin sent me, with a schedale of 
the New York Poultry Show. In the schedule I see prizes 
offered for ‘‘ White-headed Brazilian Divers,” ‘‘ White Crested 
Biarritz Dacks,” and ‘‘ Nicaragua Singing Ducks.” These 
names sound very tempting—can yon tell me anything about 
their owners? Are they domesticated or wild birds? Aud are 
they known at all in this kingdom? and if so, where are they 
to be seen or obtained ?—Suropsuire Rector. 


[We published a woodcut and description of the Cayuga, 
which we believe is the same as the Nicaragua Duck, in the 
fifth volume of this Journal. Of the other aquatics we know 
nothing.—Eps ] 


THE NEW YORK POULTRY SHOW— 
LEGHORNS. 


Tus Skow is to commence on December 14th, and remain | 
open till the 22nd. I fear such a long period of confinement 
will deter many British breeders from competing; but to meet 
the case as far as possible the Committee have arranged for a 
grand auction of the foreign birds, which, if of good quality, 
will be tolerably sure to realise fair prices, especially as they 
will be well advertised by the Society. The danger of a return 
voyage will by this means he avoided. 

Compared with our English shows the arrangement of prizes 
seems very curious. Onr exhibitors are always complaining 
they do not get enough in hard cash. Whatever would they 
say to the American system, which gives as four prizes in all 
the general classes a bronze medal, diploma, honourable men- 
tiop, and high commendation respectively ? so that the unlucky 
second may if he please exclaim, ‘‘ All is lost save honour.” 
Some silver medals, however, are also given, and in many other 
classes various poultry and Pigeon books form the prizes. For 
several breeds there are also silver cups varying in valne from | 
10 to 25 dollars; and in particular. there is a cup each, value | 
25 dollars, for Dark Brahmas, Boffs, Grey Do: kings, and Hondans, 
to be awarded to the best trio of old fowls with six of their own | 
chickens. A great gold medal. a second gold, and a silver | 
medal are specially provided for the best collections of poultry | 
from over the sea. The most valuable prizes of all, and which | 
are open to English aspirants, are for the best essays on the! 
breediag and management of poultry (prizes 100, 50, and 25 
dollars), and for the best plans of poultry buildings (prizes 50, 
30, and 20 dollars). 

There is a class for Any other variety, but I do not know 
what is to go in it, for there are separate classes already for 
about every breed known, including even Creepers, Frizzles, 
Rumpkins, and Russians ! 

As a subscriber wanted to know the other day what Leghorns 
were, I may as well say it is a very favourite American breed 
just now coming over to this country. The most esteemed 
colour is white with, I believe, yellow legs and single combs; 
but many prefer a rose comb, which has generally pink or white 
legs. To judge by the engraving in my possession, no fowl 
could show stronger appearance of a Spanish origin, but the 
yellow leg makes it hard to say what cross has heen employed. 
The rose-combed and white-legged breed is in my opinion 


crossed with the White Dorking; and that some cross has been 
employed is nearly proved by the fact that the other recognised 
colours are brown (with Grey Dorking ?) and D»minique, which 
answers to what we call Cuckoo, the American Dominique fowl 
resembling our Cuckoo Dorking, or rather Scotch Grey. Be 
this as it may, the breed is fast becoming a favourite in the 
States, is hardy and a good Jayer, and is said by many to be 
more profitable than any other variety known in America. A 
very good pen of White Leghorns, I may as well say, was shown 
by Mr. Tegetmeier last week at Southampton, and I qnite 
expect the breed will soon be well known in the Variety class 
at our shows. 

A lot of odds and ends follow the poultry in the New York 


sehedule. Hvervthing that ever was, is, or can be petted seems 
to be put down foraclass. I really do not exaggerate, for they 
range from deer and ponies down to white mice. There is no erd 
of classes for Squirrels ; and such things as Ferrets, Minks, Mar- 
mots, Cocns, Opossums, Chipmucks (what is this little beast ?) 
and Spotted Gophers, all finda place. Being of an inquiring 
mind, I really envy those who can afford to visit the New York 
Show. 

I will only add that I shall be happy to forward schedules to 
all who apply for them.—L. Waicur. 


[The Leghorns shown at Southampton are noticed in our re- 
port to-day. In addition we add the following frem Moore’s Rural 
New Yorker. ‘‘The White Leghorns are said to be a hardy 
breed, and of medium size, cf aniet disposition, persistent 
layers, of a pure white colour. Their Jegs and skin are yellow. 
The cocks have large single combs, which should be perfectly 
erect; full wattles, and large cream or white ear-lobes, extend- 
ing sometimes upon their face, and not dissimilar to those of 
the White-faced Black Spanish. The hens have usually large 
combs, frequently seen to lop over like those of the Spanish 
hen. The young are easy to rear, feathering un soon. They 
are reputed to be excellent winter layers.’’—EDs. | 


PURCHASED EGGS. 


I am an amateur breeder of Dorking fowls, and therefore 
desirous of improving my stock, and write to detail my ex- 
perience in the purchase of eggs for breeding purposes ; further, 
to inquire of my brother amateurs and your readers whether 
they have experienced similar disappointments. Four years 
since I procured a sitting of eggs from anu eminent breeder, for 
which I paid, with carriage, 22s. 6d. ; these brought no produce. 
Two years since I obtained, through a friend, a sitting from a 
great prizetaker in another county; these eggs all proved bad. 
This last season I obtained my eggs elaewhere—the result is two 
chickens only, which are neither Dorkings nor any other breed. 
Thus, I have expended nearly £4 in eggs, including carriage, 
and have two chickens, worth about 3s.— UNFORTUNATE. 


SOUTHAMPTON POULTRY SHOW. 


THE arrangements of this year’s Show were promptly to time, 
careful, and well regulated. Those of our readers who may never 
have attended a Sonthampton show will be pleased to hear that the 
Carlton Hall, in which the Show is held, is one of the very best rooms 
that could be desired for the purposes of a poultry show, and the really 
excellent exhibition pens supplied by Mr. Billett, of High Street, 
Southampton, which are so large and lofty, left nothing to be desired 
on that score, eyen by the most anxious and fastidions amateur of 
poultry. The improvement as to the number of exhibitors, as well as 
to the number of pens entered, is a matter for general congratulation, 
as considerably over a hundred more were exhibited this year as com- 
pared with last. Again, as indicative of future successe>, at this 


; meeting's public luncheon no less than seven silver cups and a silver 


watch were spontaneously offered by private individuals. altogether 
irrespective of the customary prizes given by the Southampton Com- 
mittee, so that the continuance of popularity and success is well 
guaranteed. We must add to this, that the public attendance this 
year, the weather proving very favourable, exceeded that in any of the 
preceding eleven years this Show has been established. . F 

The Spanish fowls, thongh generally somewhat ont of high condi- 
tion, were, as a whole, a very good cluss indeed; and the Grey Dorking 
classes, both chickens and adults, were far superior to any yet seen at 
a Southampton show. Mr. Martin’s well-known Rose-combed Dork- 
ings were among the prominent winners. Cochins were of first-rate 
quality, though many pens were wholly, or in part, much out of con- 
dition. Mr. Cattell’s hen in the third-prize pen was one of the best 
exhibited for many years past, but was, unfortunately, mated to a cock 
in such indifferent health, as to throw her out of high position alto- 
gether. The Light Brahmas, as they always are at Southampton, 
were the glory of the Show, and the Rey. H. Maynard and Mrs. 
Williamson were entitled to their success in a very severe competi- 
tion. The whole cf these birds, in very extensive classes, proved at a 
glance how great the care and attention must have been to breed them 
so truly to feather as they were shown. Though a few pens of very 
excellent Hamburghs were shown, the majority of those competing in 
these classes were not so good as in former years. A number of pens 
of very first-class Game fowls were exhibited, in which the condition 
could not be improved, but, on the contrary, not a few others lacked 
both robust constitution, and, at the same time, purity of feather. A 
grand pen of adult Black Red Game fowls, shown by Mr. Gibson, ran 
in very closely for the President’s cup, of the value of ten guineas. 
Except in the case of two or three pens of Polish fowls, we confess 
ourselves to be disappointed, the majority showing rather a falling off 
in quality than an improvement. A very great feature of the Show, 
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as might be fully expected in this locality, were the French fowls ; for 
Houdans, La Fléche, and Créye-Ceurs were shown of the highest 
merit, and in numbers quite unprecedented. In the chicken classes 
for French fowls we cannot recollect so many pens being highly com- 
mended, or more deservedly so. 

In the “‘ Any other variety” class there was much merit, Black 
Hambarghs being tirst, and excellent Malays the second-prize birds. 
In this class we cannot refrain from mentioning a pen of ‘* Leghorns,” 
a variety hitherto not seen in any public exhibition in England. 
They resemble very closely White Spanish fowls, but, which adds 
much to their singularity, they are as yellow in the legs and feet as a 
Malay fowl, and we are told they are as hardy as a Brahma, being also 
excellent layers. They are a breed introduced recently from America, 
and appear somewhat likely to be a very useful variety for general 
purposes in the farmyard, their powers of egg-production being ex- 
treme, and the quality of the tlesh for table purposes, more especially 
when roasted, very closely approximating to that of Game fowls. The 
Game Bantam class was, though large, not so perfect, except the prize 
birds, as we might reasonably have expected, but the ‘‘ Any variety of 
Bantam” class made the most ample amends. Sebrights were nume- 
rous and good, and Black Bantams and Light-feathered Japanese 
Bantams of the highest merit were shown. 

To speak of the Aylesbury Ducks in detail would be uncalled for, 
Mrs. Mary Seamong, of Aylesbury, heading the list with two pens, 
which would be very covetable in the eyes of any Duck-breeder. In 
the * Any other variety” class for Ducks twenty-four pens competed, 
of such quality as is but rarely seen. The Buenos Ayrean Ducks 
were exceedingly good. The Mandarins and Carclinas were shown in 
exquisite feather, and besides these there were entered some first-class 
Rouens. We now come to one of the most remarkable features of the 
whole Show, pen 362, entered by the owner, Mr. F. G. Dalgetty, of 
Roke Manor, Romsey, as ‘Paradise Ducks.” They were certainly 
very remarkable, perfectly tame, being, as stated in the catalogue, 
“bred in New Zealand.” They consisted of six birds, apparently 
three of one kind, a pair of another variety and the odd one still 
different from either of the others. They were all shown (we had 
almost said crammed) in one pen, so that much difficulty ensued to 
those visitors whose desires prompted a close inspection. No one 
seemed to know anything about them among the numerous visitors 
present ; in fact, the Judge himself candidly admitted ‘‘they were 
quite new to him,” the reason, we suppose, they were ‘‘ very highly 
commended,” though the rule of the Show was distinct, that each pen 
should be a pair only. They naturally were one of the lions of the 
Show, but were entered at the reserved price of £150. 

The Geese and Turkeys were perfect giants of their kind, and here 
Mr. Fowler and Mrs. Seamons were the recipients of the prizes in the 
first-named class, and Mr. Patton and the Rey. J. L. Ridley in that for 
Tarkeys. 

The entries in the Selling classes—one class for “‘single cock 
of any variety or age,” and the other for ‘a pair of hens or pullets of 
any breed ’—must have proved a most excellent ‘‘hit”’ for the coffers 
of the Society, as seventy-eight pens competed. In the cock class a 
Grey Dorking and a Créve-Cccur were the respective winners, and in 
the class for hens Silver-Grey Dorkings and Partridge-coloured Cochins 
were successful, among a host of rivals that would certainly have 
pretty well held their own at the majority of shows. 

The Pheasants were shown in most excellent plumage, and added 
much to the beauty of the Exhikition. Strange to say, there was not 
a single entry in the class for ‘‘ Ornamental poultry.’ We would sug- 
gest that another year the heading should be for ‘‘ Ornamental birds 
of any kind,” and we then think the entries would, as at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne some fifteen or sixteen years back, insure a most compre- 
hensive and attractive entry, forming, too, a very pleasant break in 
the monotony of a poultry exhibition. 

The table of dressed poultry, ‘‘trussed but not drawn,’ proved 
quite an interesting feature, Mr. Dowsett appearing in the van with 
fowls of excellent quality and very nicely dressed; some others, much 
heasier but coarser specimens, being entered against them. These 
table fowls were a cross between the male Light Brahma and Grey 
Dorking hen. 

In the portion of the Show devoted exclusively to foreign and British 
birds, a pair of Numidian Cranes, a really Dujf-coloured Blackbird, 
and a most singular Mule, bred between a Bullfinch and common 
Linnet, were well worthy of attention. A pair of Paliated Jays from 
Mexico were also among the first ranks of novelties displayed. 

Pigeons throughout were excellent, but several attempts at imposi- 
tion by showing two cocks or two hens instead of a pair, very properly 
resalted in instant disqualification. The whole of this division of the 
Show (the Pigeons) occupying the orchestra, was seen to great ad- 
vantage. 


With such a varied amount of attractions, the satisfaction of the 
visitors was openly and very generally expressed. Although this 
eleventh Show of the Southampton Society was brought to so very 
successful an issue, thanks to the management of a thoughtful Com- 
mittee and the never-relaxing efforts of Mr. Philip Warren, the Honor- 
ary Secretary, there is a little matter connected with the next year’s 
prize schedule that admits of improvement. This year the President's 
silver cup, value ten guineas, is given to the best pen of poultry of any 
variety. Where so many of the first-prize pens are so nearly perfect, 
if ig a thankless, invidious, and capricious task to adjudge this final 


premium ; and certainly were this valuable prize given to the exhibitor 
of the best collection of poultry, it would as surety increase the 
number of entries as it would improve also the quality of the birds 
throughout the whole Show. Mr. H. Yardley, of Birmiagham, took 
both the extra cups for poultry and Pigeons. 

Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham, judged the poultry; Mr. 
Esquilant, of London, the Pigeons ; and Mr. Wilmore, of London, the 
Canaries and Foreign Cage Birds. 

Further remarks on the Pigeons and a notice of the Canaries and 
other cage binds, of which a prize list is given beneath, will appear 
next week. 


Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne, Northampton. vic, W. 
Walter, Winchester (2); T. Manu, Camberwell New Road. he, Toon & Cleaver, 
Kettering (2). c, E. Lidstone, West Coes; H. Apted, “Northing: B. Willsher. 
Chichester. Clear Buf.—l, Moore & Wynne. 2, Toon & Cleaver. vic, W, 
Walter (2); G. Enock, Coventry. /ic, Moora & Wynne: H: Apted. c,G. E.N. 
Rawlinson, Gloucester; H.Apted. Marked or Variegated *Yellaipm" T. Mann. 
2, W. Walter. vhc, H. Apted (2). he, F. Hodding; H. Apted (2). c,T. Mann: 
Moore & Wynne (2). Marked or Variegated Buf.—l, W. Walter. 2, Moore and 
Wynne. vic, W. Walter; Moore & Wynne. he, T. Mann: H. Apted. ¢c,G.E. 
N. Rawlinson; H. Apted; T. Willsher. Any other Variety.—l and 2, Moore 
and Wynne. vhc, W. Walter; Moore & Wynne. he, W. Walter; Toon & Cleaver; 
H. Apted. c, H. Apted (2). 

Cup for the greatest number of points in the Norwich classes.—Moore and 
Wynne, Northampton. 

BELGian.— Clear Yellow.—1, T. Moore, Fareham. 2, T.N. Harrison. vhe, T. 
Moore; ©. Carver, Landport. Clear Buff—1 and vhe, O. Nicholson, Landvort, 
9, J. N. Harrison. Variegated or Marked Yellow.—1 and 2. O. Nicholson. he, C. 
Carver. c,Mrs.J. Chinery. Variegated or Marked Buy.—1 and 2, 0. Nichol- 
son. ¢,J. N. Harrison. 

Lizarp.— Golden-spangled.—t, T. Fairbrass, Canterbury. 2,J.Tayler. whe, H. 
Ashton, Polefield Hall, Prestwich; J. N. Harrison. he, O. Nicholson; T. Fair- 
brass. Silver-spangled.—l, J. Taylor, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 2 and whe, 0. 
Nicholson. he, J. Taylor; H. Apted. c,J.N. Harrison. 

GouLpDFINcH MuLK.—Jonque.—1 and 2, H. Ashton. hc, J. Baxter, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne. Mealy.—l and 2, H. Ashton. vhe. J. Baxter (2). he, J. Goode, 
Leicester. 

Canary OR Mune (Any other Variety).—1l, T. Mann (London Fancy). 2, H. 
Ashton (Bullfinch and Goldfinch). vhc, E. Lidstone, West Cowes (C nnamon); 
H. Apted (Cinnamon): H. Ashton (Linnet Mule) (2). hc, Miss E. Verner, 
Brighton (Linnet Mule); J. Baxter (Siskin Mule). 

BaitisH Brrps.—Bulljinch.—l, J. W. Harrison. vic, J. Jeans. Marchwood, 
Southampton. hc, W. B. Bailey. Purfleet; Mrs. Rowe. Goldfinch.—l, 0. 
Nicholson. vhc, W. Walter. c,J. W. Harrison, Great Portland Street, London. 
Linnet.—1, J. Barker. vhe, W. Walter. Skylark.—l, J. W. Harrison. vic, W. 
Walter. Woodlark.—1. J. W. Harrison. he, W. Walter. Blackbird—1. J. W. 
Harrison. Song Thrush.—l, Mrs. W. Stowe. vhe, J. W. Harrison; W. Walter. 
Any other Variety.—1, J. W. Harrison (Nightingale). 2, A.J. Hubbarde (Mag- 
pie). vhe, J. W Harrison (Starling); W. Walter (Dove-coloured Blackbird) ; H. 
Rarer nase Bassett, Southampton (Magpie). c,J. Simmonds; W. B. Bailey 

tarling). 

Foreign Brps.—Cockatoo (Any variety).—1. C. Simeon, Hursley, Winchester 
(Lemon). vhc, W._8. Bailey, Purfleet (Leadbeater). Parrot (Any variety).— 
1, J. W. Harrison (King). he, W.B. Bailey (Bulla Bulla). Love Birds —1. EB. 
Taylor. vhc, W. Walter. hc, W. B. Bailey. c, J. W. Harrison. Any other 
Variety.—1 and 5, J. W. Harrison (Grass Parakeets and Cardinal). 2. Mrs. 
(Bailey (Wea): vhe, W. Walter (Madagascar and Waxbills); W. B. Bailey 
Cardinal); Mrs. Bu:ley (Widahs). 


DERBY CANARY SHOW. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue thirteenth annual Exhibition of Canaries and other cage birds 
took place at the Atheneum, Derby, on the 5th and 7thinst. The 
first twenty-three classes were confined to members of the Society. 
There are fifty-five members, and amongst them are some of our best 
All-England exhibitors. I will just mention here that Mr. Bexson, 
the Honorary Secretary (and a more enthusiastic fancier I have never 
met with), has had the misfortune to lose nearly the whole of his 
valuable stock—a circumstance much to be regretted, and I am sure 
he will have the sympathy of every true fancier. For a valuable 
silver cup, offered by Mr. E. Bemrose, for Crested Buff, equal points 
were gained by three members. 

The following are the birds which are deserving of special notice :— 
33, Clear Buff Norwich, exhibited by Mr. J. Orme, rather above the 
average; 35, Marked Yellow, exhibited by Mr. Keys, is good in colour; 
61, Marked Buff Norwich,shown by Mr. J. Orme, is a grand bird, and 
will be heard of again 72, A. Ufton, a good bird; 81, J. Marshall, 
a very fine bird, and it would have been first in the Open class. 101, 
Green Norwich (Yellow), G. Fisher, and 106, G. Fisher, Green Nor- 
wich Buff, were also fine ; 114, Silver-spangled Lizard, S. Bunting, a 
bird that will stand well whenever exhibited. 128, S. Bunting, Mealy 
Goldfinch Mule, was a very handsome bird, light, and evenly marked. 

I will next notice those classes open to all England. I was sar- 
prised to find so few entries, as the prizes offered were exceedingly 
good, being £1 fcr the first, and 10s. for the second prize in the 
Norwich classes. In one class there was no competition. Clear 
Yellow Norwich, 141, W. Jerram, and 136, S. Bunting, were fair birds; 
Clear Buff, 151, J. Bennett, was a grand bird; 144, J. Prosser, was 
also a fair specimen ; 154, Marked Yellow, was a fine bird, extra good 
in colour, and of good size; 162, W. Jerram, is the best I have seen 
this season, well marked and good in colour; it is sure to stand well 
when sent out, if in condition. The attendance of visitors was very 
good ; in fact, the room was crowded The following is the prize list :— 


MEMBERS’ CLASSES. 


Beteran.—Clear Yellow.—l, J. Bexson, Derby. 2, T. Keys, Derby. Clear 
Buf—i, T. Keys 2,J. Bexson. : 

Norwicu.—Yellow.- 1, J. Audley, Derby. 2,S. Harris. 3,J.G. Edge. 4, J. 
Orme. 5,J.Judge. he, W. Sherwin. c, S. Bunting. Clear Buf.—1, J. Orme. 
2, J. Marshall. 3, S. Bunting. 4, D. Audley. 5, G. Fisher. jc, J. Nichols. 
c, T. Keys. Marked Yellow—1, T. Keys. 2, S. Harris. 3, E. Orme. 4, G. 
Fisher. 5, W. Sherwin. he, C. Marson. ¢, A. Ufton. Marked Bufi—i, J. 
Orme. 2, S. Harris. 3, J. Marshall. 4, J. Nichols. 5, J. Bennett. he, J. G. 
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Silver-spangled.— 


Edge. c, C. Marson. Variegated Yellow—1l, A. Ufton. 2, S. Bunting. 8, T. 
Keys. 4,J. Judge. 5,S. Harris. he, J. Marshall. c, G. Fisher. Variegated 
Buy—i, J. Marshall. 2, A. Knight. 3, J. G. Edge. 4, H. Croxall. 6, J. 
Bennett. he, J. Stokes. c, S. Harris. Crested Yellow.—l, T. Keys. 2, W. 
Sherwin. 3,J. Bexson. Crested Bujf—i,S. Over. 2, N. Banks. 8, W. Sher- 
win. 4,J. Durance. Green (Yellow).—1, G. Fisher. 2,J.G. Edge. 3,J. Judge. 
(Buff).—1 and Special, G. Fisher. 2.J.Judge. 8, A. Knight. 

Lizarp.—Golden-spangled—1, S. Bunting. 2, T. Keys. 
land Special, S. Bunting. 2, A. Ufton. 3, T. Keys. 

Crynamon.—Jonque.—l, J. Bexson. Buff.—l, J. Judge. Marked (Yellow).— 
1,J. Judge. 2, J. Bexson. 8, A. Knight. (Buff)—l, G. Taylor. 2 and Special, 
J. Bexson. 8, W. Sherwin. 

GotprixcH Mure.—Jonqgue.—l, S. Bunting. 2, J. Judge. Mealy.—i, S. 
Bunting. 2,J. Bryan. 3,J.Judge. Dark Jonque.—l, A. Knight. 2, J. Judge. 
Dark Mealy.—1 and Special, 8. Bunting. 2, J. Judge. Any other Variety of 
Mule, J. Bryan. 5) 

OPEN CLASSES. 

Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—1, W. Jerram, Nottingham. 2 andc, S. Bunting. 
he, T. Keys. Clear Bujf—land he, J. Bennett, Derby. 2, J. Prosser, Derby. 
cass Brant Marked Yellow.—1, J. Bennett. 2,3. Prosser. he, W. Jerram. 
Variegated Yellow.—1 andc, W. Jerram. 2,T. Keys. he, J. Poole, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield. Variegated Bufi—1,T. Keys. 2, W. Jerram. he, J. Clarke, Derby. 

BeEteran.—Clear Yellow.—l, J. Close, Derby. 2, J. Turner, Derby. he, T. | 
Keys. Clear Buf.—l, J. Turner. 2,J. Close. Marked or Variegated Yellow — 
1,S. Bunting. 2,J. Turner. Marked or Variegated Buyf—i, J. Turner. 2, S. 
Bunting. he, J. Close. 

Lizarp.—Golden-spangled.—l, J. Poole. 2, W. Bacon, Nottingham. Silver- 
spangled.—i, J, Poole. 2, T. Keys. 

GouLpFincH.—1, S. Bunting. 2, T. Keys. 

Lroyer.—l, T. Keys. 2, T. Balderstein, Derby. 

Bantams (Irrespective of breed)—l, H. Shumach. 2, J. Row. he, D. Otte- 
well; A. D. Forrest, Derby; J. Slater, Meynell, Langley. c, D. Ottewell; J. S. 
Watson, Belper. 

JupeEs.— Canaries: Mr. G. Moore, Northampton; Mr. E. Bem- 
tose; Mr. G. H. Goodwin. Bantams: Mr. G. A. Crewe, Etwall. 


DARLINGTON CANARY SHOW. i 


Messrs. DenHam and Stewart’s anxieties were quieted on Friday 
last with a goodly entry of more than 250 birds. Southampton with 
its tempting schedule stood in the way, while the Derby Show possibly 
attracted some who would otherwise have sent north; but the energy 
of the officers of the Darlington Society overcame all difficulties, and 
local and other exhibitors, responding to the appeal of the Secretary, 
sent liberal entries for the support of a show which deserves well of 
the fancy. 

“WintsHIRE Rector” is right—the field is not large, and it does 
become tedious to travel over the same ground frequently. It is only 
now and then, when some new name appears in the catalogue, or some | 
new star shines out in the firmament, that detailed descriptions of 
individual specimens will interest. One meets with the same birds 
show after show, and some evergreen specimens even year after year, 
which chirp out a cheery “‘ how d’ye do” with all the vigour of youth, 
having apparently taken a fresh lease of life with their new suit of 
clothes. The chief points of interest in a show are the new birds, and 
most of these I think I reviewed in my notes on Scarborough. Ap- 
pended will be found a list of the prizetakers, and if I select anything 
as being worthy of special note it must be the Brown Linnet Mules 
shown by Mr. Spence and Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Rutter’s Belgians. 
The Mules are remarkable birds, Mr. Spence’s being a cock of good size 
and colour, pencilled on the eyes—the marks being somewhat enlarged 
in the direction of the neck—small cap, wings evenly, lightly, and de- 
cidedly marked, slight discoloration of the silky fluff at the rump, with 
the rest of the body and tail quite clean. Mr. Robinson’s is a hen, and 
is, of course, smaller, and carries but little if any colour, is nicely 
pencilled on the eye, though one mark extends into something which 
assumes the character of a blotch on the neck, top of the head clean, 
wings nicely marked but much piled at the base of the saddle, anda 
black feather on one side of the tail. Mr. Rutter’s Belgians are well 
known ; suffice it to say that the oldest fanciers admitted they had 
never seen such birds before, and not a few said they did not now 
such things existed except in pictures. Mr. Rutter held a grand levée 
on Saturday afternoon, “lifting” his beauties and putting them “up ” 
regardless of the wear and tear of his finger nails, illustrating their 
“points” with a terseness of style and aptness of simile which only 
those who have heard him can appreciate. A group of fanciers 
round a Belgian is a study for an artist —W. A. Buaxston. 

Beteun.—Clear Yellow.—land 2,7. Rutter, Bishopwearmouth. 3, F. Rawnsy 


ley, Bradford. Clear Buff—l and 2, J. Rutter. 3, G. Tomlinson, Stockton. 
Vanbgated: Ticked, or Uneven-marked.—1 and 2, J. Rutter. 3, T. Craggs, 
ekton. 

Norwicu.—Clear Jonque—1 and 3, T. Irons, Northampton. 2, W. Gamble, 
Northampton. Clear Bufi—land 2, W. Gamble. 3, R. Layfield, Darlington. 
Evenly-marked Jonque.—l, E. Mills, Sunderland. 2, R. Hawman, Middles- 
brough. 3;J. Robson, Morpeth. Evenly-marked Buff.—i, W. & C. Burniston, 
Middlesbrough. 2, W. L. Beloe, Berwick-on-Tweed. 3, G. Gayton, North- 
aig Eon Dark or Grey-crested—l, R. Hawman. 2, T. Irons. 8, J. Calvert, 

ork. 

Cznary (Any Crested variety).—1, Fairclough & Howe, Middlesbrough. 2, W. 
Cotton, Middlesbrough. 3, G. Gayton. 

Lizarp.—Golden-spangled—i, R. Ritchie, Darlington. 2, E. Mills. 38, P. 
Rawnsley. Silver-spangled.—1 and 3, R. Ritchie. 2, J. Baines, York. 

CrynamMon.—Jonque—t1 and 8, T. Irons. 2, S. Tomes. Busf—l, T. Irons. 
2and 3, W. Gamble. 

YoRESHIRE.—Clear Yellow.—l, H. Winter, Guisbrough. 2, E. Mills. 3, L. 
Belk. Clear Buf.—i, W. Hutton, Leeds. 2, E. Mills. 3, J. Cooper, Midales- 
brough. Evenly-marked Yellow.—1, P. Rawnsley. 2. Stevens & Burton, Middles- 
brough. 3, A. Webster, jun., Leeds. Evenly-marked Bugf—i, R. Hawman. 
2,P. Rawnsley. 2, Tenniswood & Brown, North Acklam. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY —l, R.Hawman. 2,T. Wales, Stockton. 8, W. Bulmer. 

SELLING Crass.—l, W. Furnish, Darlington. 2, W. J. Stewart, Darlington. 
8, W. Russell, Darlington. 

Mute.—E£venly-marked Buff Goldjfinch.—1, W. & C. Burniston. 2, J. Robson. 
8,R. Hawman. Dark Goldfinch—i, Stevens & Burton. 2, E. Stansfield. 8, H 


Winter, Any other Variety.—1l, J. Spence, 2and8, C. Robinson, os 
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Canary (Clear Green).—1, G. Atkinson, Gateshead. 2, Stevens & Burton. 

GoLpFincH.—l, Stevens & Burton. 2, Tenniswood & Brown. 

Lise (Brown).—1, Tenniswood & Brown. 2, A. Webster, jun. 

BririsH Brrps (Any other Variety).—l, A. Fletcher (Starling). 2, W. Hodg- 
son, Darlington (Thrush). 

PakRor (Any variety).—1, — Moses, Darlington. 2, J.Scott, York. 3, T. Bow- 
man, Darlington. 

Foreien Brrps (Any variety).—l, J. Calvert. 2, W. J. Stewart (Cockateels). 
8, W. Hodgson (Love Birds). 


JupGE.—Mr. W. A. Blakston, Sunderland. 


CROYDON COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY. 


THE amateur Pigeon fanciers of Croydon and its neighbour- 
hood being very numerous, have formed themselves into a 
Society under the above title, and have arranged to hold their 
meetings monthly, at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon. Amongst 
the members are some of the principal breeders and fanciers in 
the country,-and in a short time the Society will doubtless 
become one of the most prominent. One of the rules is the 
total exclusion, either as members or visitors, of all persons 
who come under the denomination of dealers, and it is the in- 
tention of the new Society to limit its members to amateur 
fanciers only. The officers are to be elected annually, those for 
the present year being F. S. Wiltshire, Esq., President; T. T. 
Keen, Esq., Vice-President; and Mr. J. B. Jayne, Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE YORK RABBIT SHOW. 


Tue schedule of prizes for Rabbits, issued by th3 Poultry 
Committee of the Yorkshire Society for the exhibition of fat 
stock. is the very best ever issued by any committee in England. 
Take the schedule of the last show of the Hull Society, now 
extinct, of which your correspondent, Mr. S. G. Hudson, was 
one of the committee, and we find three classes for Lop-ears, 
and a silver cup; only two classes for fancy varieties, and no 
cup nor anything. Also, take the Rochdale, Keighley, Long 
Sutton, Middleton, and Airedale Shows, and we see that there 
is not nearly so much money offered, nor so many classes, as 
at the York Show. 

As to those two £5 5s. cups for Lop-ears, they have been col- 
lected by those who are fanciers of Lop-ears only. If your 
correspondents had wished to have had a cup for the fancy 
varieties, they should have expressed their desire, the same as 
the Lop-ear fanciers did, written to the Committee guarantee- 
ing the cup, and have collected the money for it. The Com- 
mittee would have been only too glad for them to have done so. 
The medal for the fancy varieties has been given in this way; 
a gentleman thought we ought to have something, and gave 
practical expression by collecting for a medal. 

As to the fancy varieties being shown in pairs, I differ from 
your correspondent; I think they ought to be shown in pairs, 
and from what he states it seems he has never attended the 
York Show, or he would have seen, instead of disgusting scenes, 
and Rabbits going home in a breeding state, that the pens are 
divided, the Rabbits having no chance of being together. 

Since giving up the fancy it has been my desire, as far as 
possible, each year to improve the schedule, and in this I have 
succeeded ; a year or two since there were only some £4 or £5 
given in prizes, now there are £12 10s., besides the enps and 
medal, and since last year we have added some £4 to the sche- 
dule, the major part of which goes to the fancy varieties, and if 
we are encouraged this year with large entries in those classes, 
we intend to ask the General Committee for more money, 
and make all classes equal; but we cannot do this unless we 
have the support of the exhibitors; and Jet those gentlemen 
remember that there is only a difference of 5s. in the first prize, 
the second being equal with the Lop-ears. It is impossible for 
a society to give valuable prizes unless they have large entries, 
and we do think we ought to be largely patronised for the prize 
list issued. I hope all Rabbit exhibitors in England will enter 
largely. Our Show is perfect in its arrangements; we have a 
man to each department night and day, the Rabbits are fed with 
suitable food three times a-day, and are returned with the 
utmost despatch; and I can promise all exhibitors that they - 
may send their stock with safety, for their specimens will be 
as comfortable as at home.—M. Minurineron, York. 


Great Loxpon Pounrry SHow.—We would draw the atten- 
tion of intending exhibitors to the schedule of the above Show, 
the prizes being very valuable and the classes excellently ar- 
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ranged. Exhibitors ofnearly every variety of poultry and Pigeons 
will here find a class. It will be noticed that the entries close 
on Saturday next, November 12th. 


CHAUCER'S CHANTICLEER. 


In the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” Chaucer describes a ‘Cok highte 
Chaunticlere ” as follows :— 

“ His combe was redder than the fin corrall, 
Embattled, as it were a castel wall, 

His bill was black, and as the jet it shone; 
Like asure were his legges and his tone; 

His nailes whiter than the lily flour, 
And like the burned gold was his colour.” 

The only word in the foregoing passage requiring the aid of 
a glossary is ‘‘ tone,” which means toes. 

We have described, then, as the cock of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a single-combed bird (for I judge the phrase ‘‘ embattled, 
as it were a castel wall’ refers to the serrations of the comb 
which justify the comparison), probably of a reddish colour, 
with a black bill, with blue legs and toes, and with white nails. 
Chaunticlere probably had neither crest, muff, nor beard; his 
deaf-ears were not conspicuous, and his wattles were not large, 
otherwise we may be sure the poet would have mentioned 
them. What was his breed? Mast we yield to the dung-hill 
the honour of a place in ‘Canterbury Tales” or can we claim 
it for some of our favourites of to-day ? 

The description suggests the Golden Hamburgh, but the 
description of the comb will hardly do; so observant a man, 
who is so minute and careful, would not have omitted the con- 
spicuous white deaf-ear. Nor can we claim it for our Golden 
Polands for similar reasons. 

The only other point of interest connected with chaunticlere 
worth mentioning is, that ‘this cok had in his governance 
seven hennes.”—(Poultry Bulletin.) 


HOW LONG ARE YOUNG QUEENS IN 
EMBRYO? 


I wisu it to be understood that in all my experiments I have 
left nothing to chance. My hives are not dark straw hives, 
where the natural history of the bee is at the best but a surmise, 
but are frame hives (condemned in ‘‘The Handy Book”), 
capable of being transformed into observatory hives in a few 
minutes, and from these my observations have all been taken. 

Now, the frst question I have before me is, Do bees carry 
eggs from one hive, or from one part of a hive to another, and 
place them in royal cells? I say unhesitatingly, No; for I 
have witnessed hundreds of queens raised and hatched, and 
have placed these eggs in the most unfavourable positions, so 
that if bees ever did shift them, they would certainly have 
done so; and, as a proof of this, I have at present a piece of 
comb with seven queen cells, which was commenced inside a 
hive, but which was removed outside, and although eggs were 
present, the bees failed to carry in a single one, but have con- 
tinued to stick to the comb with royal cells outside the hive, the 
eggs in which are at this moment within a few hours of hatching. 

The next question is the one now in course of discussion 
regarding the time queens are in being hatched. To this I 
would reply that it depends on circumstances, and the circum- 
stances arethese. Suppose we take a piece of comb with eggs 
and brood in all stages, and give it to a hive without a queen, 
in all probability the bees will commence to raise queens from 
both eggs and grubs, and in thirty hours we may find one or 
more queens sealed over, and which will be hatched on the 
ninth day, or exactly eight days from the time of being sealed. 
Others in a less forward state will be later, and some may ex- 
tend to the seventeenth day, exactly sixteen days from the 
depositing of the egg, which is what we want to know—viz., 
the exact time from the old queen leaving the cell, where she 
has deposited the egg, until the time the young queen makes 
her exit from the same cell. In all cases where I have either 
seen the eggs deposited or knew when they were laid, I have 
never known a queen hatched in less time than sixteen days, 
or on the seventeenth day after the egg being laid; and instead 
of their being less than sixteen days, I have known them kept 
prisoners for twenty, and even twenty-one days after being laid. 

This imprisonment occurs only in hives intending to swarm 
therefore ocular demonstration proves that it requires sixteen 
days to bring a queen to maturity. I can with safety say that 
T have been present at the bir:h of the majority of my queens 
hatched during the past six years, and I may add, so near was 


I in my reckoning, allowing sixteen days, that I have often 
caught them in the act of leaving their cells, and have seldom 
had to wait many hours until they did so. 

There js another question—viz., Can queens be raised from 
drone eggs, or rather eggs that would produce dones? My 
answer to this is, No; and any person who says that they 
can has but a very imperfect idea of the natural history and 
anatomy of the honey bee. Withvut entering into details on 
this subject, I will merely quote one instance as a proof 
against this theory, and ask why bees fail to produce queens 
from the eggs of a virgin or drone-breeding queen ?—A Lan- 
ARESHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


A DIFFERENCE of opinion appears to prevail in regard to the 
length of time required for the evolution of a queen from an 
egg. Mr. Woodbury has fixed the period at sixteen days, or 
thereabouts, and to my mind no evidence has yet been adduced 
to show that he is mistaken. The fact can only be determined 
by correct observation and experiment. 

With a view to solve the problem, or rather to obtain addi- 
tional proof on the point, I introduced on the 28th of August 
last a fertile queen to a populous hive containing plenty of 
honey, but neither eggs nor brood. On the 29th and 30th 
eggs were deposited in one of the combs over a space of 4 square 
inches, and then I removed the queen that others might be 
raised from the eggs. Royal cells were duly formed, but on the 
afternoon of September 13th none of them were found opened, 
although fully fourteen days had elapsed from the hour of the 
old queen’s removal. It was not till the morning of September 
14th that the eldest young queen obtained her liberty. Moreover, 
this queen emanated from one of the earlier-laid eggs; all the 
more receutly-deposited ones having been removed, and perhaps 
eaten, by what are called nurse bees. On several occasions when 
making artificial swarms I have observed that all newly-laid 
eggs were destroyed. 
curious circumstance may be witnessed in every instance where 
bees are made to evolve young queens from a comb containing 
eggs, but it certainly does very frequently happen. Sometimes 
when a comb has contained eggs only, all but those destined 
for queens have been destroyed, not a single bee having been 
allowed to be hatched from one of the eggs. In cases where 
there are larve as well as eggs, it will be found that the recently- 
deposited eggs are also made away with, although all the larvee 
are carefully nursed. 

The facts now stated have not, so far as I am aware, been 
mentioned by any writer, and I would not at the present mo- 
ment have alluded to them but for their bearing on points 
now debated ; for if a comb contained eggs only, and the age of 
the eggs in each portion of the comb has not been well ascer- 


tained and marked, it is quite impossible to fix what length of © 


time has been occupied in the evolution of a queen from any 
of them. 

The experiment I have detailed shows that it required, under 
very favourable circumstances, and during remarkably fine 
weather, more than fourteen days for the production of royalty 
from an egg, and I suppose most apiarians entertain the belief 
that an artificially-reared queen is not detained in her cella 
single moment beyond her wishes. If it is the case that young 
queens occasionally make their appearance before the sixteenth 
day, dating from the moment when the egg was placed in the 
cell, they will, lL imagine, present an immature appearance. I 
must, therefore, in the meantime hold to the conviction that 
either observations not made with sufficient accuracy, or that 
exceptional cases of premature birth, have led to the erroneous 
belief that fourteen, and not sixteen, days are required in the 
production of queens.—it. S. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


PARTRIDGE CocHIN-CHINA AND BuAck RED GAME Cooks (Torquay).— 
Neither red fluff in the first, nor blue legs in the second are disqualifica- 
tions, nor are they even faults of any importance. We repeatthat which 
we had said many times—there is no colour for the legs of a Game fowl 
which is a test of purity or otherwise. The only rule with regard to them 
is, that there must be positive uniformity of colour in the legs of all the 
birds that go to form a pen. 


BrauMa’s EYE SwoLuen (W.S.).—In any other breed than the Brahma 
or Cochin the inflation of the skin of the face or lower beak would bea 
very serious symptom. If negiected it would end in roup. It is, how- 
ever, of little import with Brahmas. The bird has probably caught cold, 
and will soon be well. Wash the face morning and evening with cold 
water and vinegar; give a little stimulant twice per day, such as bread 
and strong beer, and until convalescence give two pills daily of camphor, 
each the size of a garden pea. 


Layine Sort Eaes (Idem).—This arises from one of two things—either 


I am not prepared to say that this - 
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the necessary material is not to be found in the haunts of the hen, and 
in that case it must be supplied in the shape of brieklayers’ rubbish, old 
ceilings, chalk, lime, &., or the secretions are at fault. Try the first. If 
it does not succeed, attribute the result to the second cause, and use 
Baily’s pills, which will, we doubt not, effect a cure. 

CocuIn PuLtets Dyine (F.).—There is nothing in your keeping that 
should cause your fowls to die. Your dietary is not of a high class, and 
if the birds came from much better keeping they would lose condition. 
A large gravelled stableyard otherwise unoccupied is not suggestive of 
healthy feeding ; and Indian corn twice per day, varied sometimes with 
barleymeal and tailing wheat, is not good feeding. With alittle alteration 
it may be good enough. A sickly person may be ordered to take turtle, 
but if entirely confined to it would starve. Just so the Indian corn 
thrown down in the clean gravelled yard is suggestive of the children’s 
ery, ‘‘ Sick of the sight of it,’ when their parents expatiate on the merits 
of some dish on which they pin their faith. We fancy your fowls are 
like Dr. Blimber’s boys as they appeared when enjuying themselves, 
whereas they should be like those unhappy children who had no one to 
take care of them, and who were in consequence “ doing dags,” “ turning 
wheels,” and “standing on their heads.” Have two or three or more 
cartloads of road grit full of grass and small pebbles. Form themina 
heap inthe yard. Make another with as much, mould as you can spare, 
cover the top of it with large sodsof growing grass. Feed on barleymeal 
or ground oats as the principal food, and let Indian corn be the occasional 
change. As some of the youngest chickens may want it, give them bread 
and milk and a little chopped egg till they have recovered strength. 
Cleanliness cannot be too much insisted upon in the roosting place or 
house; but where the runs are 80 intolerably clean and tidy, we are com- 
pelled to believe either that the fowls have not the various appliances 
necessary to health, or they are not in health to make use of them. 


DISEASED CROSS-BRED HEN (E. S.).—The complaint you mention be- 
longs more to the Spanish than the Cochin breed. It is seldom cured, 
but the fowls Jive on, and are as usefaol asif they had not the excrescence. 
In the early stages, when the swelling is soft, it can sometimes be got 
rid of by making an opening and rqueezing out the contents, which will 
generally be found to be a cheesy substance. Baily’s pills, we believe, 
are to be had of all the principal chemists, or at 113, Mount Street, W., 
London. They are very useful in keeping fowls in health at this time 
of year. 

Cock’s Tor ParTLy Lost—HamBurGH Cock’s Come (Constant Reader). 
—tThe accident to the Cochin cock is of no importance. The double pike 
to the Hamburgh’s comb will be fatalif it is discovered. 


BRAHMA PULLFTS AND Cock (Owl).—They should be set apart at once 
They will probably lay the end of next month. Give them the largest 
space you can. If it possesses green food in the way of grass, &c., you 
need not provide it. Ifit does not, you must supply then wit-+ road grit, 
garden mould, growing grass, and other green food. If they have a good 
run and the consequent advanteges, give two meals per day of whole 
corn, the midday one of barleymeal or ground oats. As they are grow- 
ing birds you may also give them kitchen scraps and bread and milk. 
In very bad weather you may give them bread and ale morning and 
evening, we mean during snow or long-continued wet. Be sure their 
roosting place h«s none other than an earthen floor, and that the perches 
are very wide and not more than 18 inches from the floor. 


SILVER-PENCILLED Hampurcus (MM. J. M.).—Assuming that all your 
cockerels are of the same age, we should certainly give the preference to 
the perfect earlobe If they are all of the same strain, and he of the 
white ear be older than the others, we should not hurry to make our 
selection, because age will often transform the faulty isto a perfect ear- 
lobe, just as it does the face of a Spanish pullet. 


PovuLtTry FOR SALE (Novice).— Fit for exhibition is a wide term, and 
binds the seller to nothing. You need not wait long. Go to Birmingham 

_ ‘Monday fortnight, and you can buy birds that have actually appeared in 
the first prize sheet in the world. We do not think you would be likely to 
buy prize birds from anyone who never takes prizes, as, even in his own 
case, his estimate ot the merits of his birds is a mistaken one. If there 
were only open classes for “ birds of all ages,” the age of the birds form- 
ing competing pens would be taken into consideration, but one six months 
old would ha:dly ever compete successfully with one twice the age. Still 
at almost every show there are distinct classes for chickens and adults. 
The probable success of six-months chickens would depena on the time 
of year at which the show was held. Thus, at a show held in July it 
would be very difficult to get chickens more than six months eld, and 
they would, if good, be successful. The same chickens, or their fellows, 
might be shown in November or December, being then nearly a year old 
and as much adults as they ever would be, chickens six months old would 
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have no hope in competing with them, although they might have done | 


soin July. Early maturity is one of the objects aimed at by those who 
encourage the breed of poultry. To produce chickens late in the year is 
of little use, as they are then of small value. 

Mauays (Minorca) —They are not Game fowls, and. if there is not a 
separate class for them, they must be exhibited in the ‘‘ Any other va- 
riety” class. 

CHICKENS CRoOP-BOUND (C. R.).—Your feeding must be wrong, and your 
fowls consequently become crop-bound and die. Those which have their 
crops full must have them emptied. Feed on green meat and ground 
food. See our instructions to “F.T.” last week; we entered fully into 
the subject. 


BRaHMA WITH TWISTED Fricut (T. F. 4.).—Your bird has a twisted 
flight, and nothing will cure it. It is always a mistake to save such 
chickens, as they are worthless for stock, and to our ideas blots in a yard. 
We always devore them to the kit-hen. ‘* Wise men flattering” may tell 
you ofcures. We have never found one. 


Cotour oF Dark BraumMa HEN (Idem)—The brown or salmon colour 
is a defect in a Brahma hen. If we had others as good, lacking the 
colour, we should not breed from her. If she has qualities that make it 
desirable, we should mate her with a Dark cock—that is, black and white, 
and, aboye all, one without the chestnut patch on his wing or a brown 
festher in any part of his plumage. 

Exurpitinc DARE BRAHWAS (Brahma).—We advise you to show No. 2 
for two reasons. You say she is nearly as large, is better pencilled, and 
has no brown in her plumage. No.1 is evidently out of health. There 
is no greater proof than inordinate thirst. Remoye the water at once; 
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let her have a little morning, midday, and evening, but none to stand by 
her. Feed her moderately on soft food. Give her lettuce. If the thirst 
continue, give castor oil. 

Bares’ Eyws (Belton).—As the pearl eye in these Pigeons is the proper 
colour—vide the article on the Pigeon in our number for October 27th— 
on no account cross with a bird having a crocus eye, as you will damage 
your stock, and get the yellow eye into it. 

MEASURING THE Faces OF CARRIERS AND Bars (Jas. Urgon).—We 
think the safest and best way to measure the faces of watt'ed Pigeons is 
from their point to the centre of the eye itself, certainly not to the outside 
of the eyeball. 

Curinc Rassit Sxtns (Owl).—We know nothing about the process. 

Cooxk1nG ScorzoneERa (N. H. P.).—You guessed erroneously ; our cook’s 
name is not*' Betty,” but Apicia, indicative of being quite up to palatable 
preparations ; yet, when we imparted to her your question, she inquired, 
“Is it a fish 2” so we retired from taking further counsel, and impart the 
following from the store of our own encyclopedic knowledge :—Scrape off 
the dark outside skin of the roots; then soak them in water for an hour 
or more to extract a portion of the bitterness; then boil them till soft, 
like the parsnip, andsend to table to be eaten with either white sauce or 
melted butter. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending November 8th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Date. er egteih Air. Earth. Wind. | Rain 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft. | 2ft 
———e | } 
Wed... 2} 30.429 | 30896) 44 | 25 | 45 | 47 N. | .6O 
Thurs.. 8| 3.418 | 39.871 |. 43 | 27 | 45 | 46 | S.B. | .0co 
Fri. 4| 30879 | 30368 | 51 | 388 | 47 | 46 | S.w. | .00 
Sat.... 5 | 39.882 | 90.348 | 54 | 89 | 48 | 46 | NE. | .00 
Son... 6 | 30.203 | 8.041 | 48 | 25 | 48 | 46 | NW. | .00 
Mon... 7] 29.990 | 29981] 53 | 26 | 46 | 46 | NW. | -04 
Tues.... 8 | 29.989 | 29.942 | 44 | 26 | 45 | 45 N. | .00 
Mean.. | 30.251 | 80.217 | 48.86 | 2943} 46.28 | 46.00; .. | 0.04 


2.—Foggy ; fine, foggy; frosty fog at night. 
53.—Frosty fog; foggy, dense fog; frost, dense fog. 
4.—Dense fog; densely overcast ; overcast. 
5.—Densely overcast ; very fine; densely overcast. 
6.—Densely overcast ; fine ; densely overcast. 
7.—Frosty ; rain; fine; heavy clouds. 

8.—Frosty air; dense fog; foggy and frosty. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NovEMBER 9. 


THE attendance of buyers has been but limited during the past week 
and as the stocks have much accumulated forced sales have been resorted 
to, but without much influencing the current rates. Some heavy con- 
signments of Pears from France, shipped at Dieppe and St. Malo, have 
passed under the hammer this week. We have also received a good 
parcel of Newtown Pippins from New York. The Potato trade is rather 


active. 
FRUIT. 
Bd. 8. 4 5. d. 5. 4 
Apples.... 1 0to2 0} Mulberries......... .-- It. 0 Otoo 0 
Apricots 0 0 0 0| Nectarines. «doz 00 0 ® 
Cherries.. 0 0 0 O| Oranges.... -%100 6 0 10 0 
Chestnuts 6 0 14 G| Peaches ....... doz. 00 00 
Currants... 0 0 O O| Pears,kitchen . doz. 10 2 0 
_ Black -do 00 00 dessert... doz 10 3 0 
Figs’... doz. 0 0 0 O| Pine Apples 40 60 
Filberts - Ib. 0 0 2 O} Plume...... 16 30 
Cobs.. . 1 6 2 0} Quinces 1o 00 
0 0 0 O| Raspberries... 00.600 
2 0 5 0O| Strawberries . 00 00 
8 0 14 0} Walnuts.... 06 16 0 
10 ¢0 dO.ccececereeeee #100 10 2 O 
VEGETABLES. 

s.d. 8. @ = s.d. 8. d 
0 Oto0 0} Leeks ............ bunch 0 4to0 @ 
00 00 OSE EEG 
00 00 TO ea 0) 
00 00 02 00 
20 $8 0| 40 60 
G O95 Gs) 04 O6 
Brussels Sprouts..$sieve 83 0 4 0 80 090 
Cabbage............ doz 10 2 0 0g 10 
Capsicums --@100 10 1 6) 000600 
Carrots..... bunch 0 4 O 8) nO are 
Cauliflower. -doz 20 60 830 40 
Celery a0 UGiy -2.50 00 06 
Coleworts..doz. bunches 8 0 6 0 00 00 
Cucumbers .. . ORGh 917.0) 00 O90 
Ppichung 00 00 SOMES 70 
Endive... 20 00 06 O00 
Fennel . 0 8 O 0} Spinach.. 20) 92) 'g 
Garlic 0 8 O 0} Tomatoes TO sslae 
Herbs.. 0 8 oO OQ! Turnips... 06 O06 
Horseradish ....bundle $3 0 65 0| VegetableMarrows..doz. 20 38 g 


POULTRY MARKET.—NovEMBER 9. 

THE supply is moderate, and the demand very small. The lamentable 
war on the Continent has closed our best markets for the sale of Game, 
and will influence the price of it greatly. We expect it will be difficult to 
sell many Pheasants, except at very low rates. 


3.) (d.- 8. aq) s. d) 8. d- 
Large Fowls ........ 2 6to3 0 Pigeons .. - 0 9tod 10 
Smaller ditto .. RO 2 a6, Rabbits .. l, 43950 36 
Chickens .... 1 6 i$) Wild ditto 0) (9) ORez0. 
Duoks.... BE by) Hares).-.0.. 2 6 °8 0 
Geese .. 5. OG 6 6 Partridges ate 2 0 
Pheasants... 2 0 °~2 6 | Grouse’ l... eee. 2770) Ano. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Da Average Tempera- | Rain in| gyn Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 

won Weak, NOVEMBER 17—23, 1870. ture near London. 43 years, Rises. | Sets Rises. | Sets Age. nier soe 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. | m. h. m: bs|m. bsjpm. h.| Days. |m. s. 

17 | TH | Meeting of Linnean Society, 8 p.m. 48.1 | 83.9 | 41.0 19 23af7 | Qaf4| morn. | 6af2 24 14 53 | 321 

18 | F 47.9 | 82.9 | 40.4 20 9 7) 8 4/410] 29 2 25 14 40 | 322 

19 Ss Length of night 15h. 20m. 48.9 | 83.5 | 41.2 17 Oh ea 7 4 2 2/5 2 26 14 27 | 823 

20 SUN | 23 SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 48.7 | 34.6 | 41.7 14 28 7 6. 425) Bales 8: 27 14 13 | 324 

21 M Princess RoyaL Born, 1840. 49.6 | 36.2 | 42.9 26 80: 7 4°44) 49 4/37 8 28 13 58 | 325 

22 Tu 49.2 | 34.7 | 41.9 22 SL ii Sirah Lal 6 4 4 29 13 42 | 826 

23 W St. CLEMENT. 47.6 | 34.2 | 40.9 18 3837 2 4/45 7/39 4 i) 18 25 | 327 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 48 6°, and its night 


temperature 34.3°. 
0.95 inch, 


The greatest heat was 61°, on the 20th, 1866; and the lowest cold 18°, on the 19th, 1868. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


FRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS.—No. 1. 


<Z 


ROBABLY no gardens are so much neglected 
and on the whole so badly arranged as farm 
and cottage gardens. Horticultural societies 
established in almost every town encourage 
improvements of various kinds; and there is 
the horticultural press placing within the 
reach of all information on gardening that 
will not fail, if acted on, to improve both 
flowers and fruit. Nothing, however, seems 
as yet to have made any salutary impression 

on the minds of the great mass of British farmers and 
cottagers, many of the latter being employed by the farmers, 
who ought to give them encouragement, and set an example 
of good management in their own gardens. Horticultural 
Societies and the gardening journals to a laudable extent 
encourage cottagers to attend to the culture of their 
gardens, but how can they hope to succeed when employers 
offer such examples of slovenly garden management? It 
is remarkable that gentlemen, especially landed proprietors, 
who for the most part have tasteful, productive, well-kept 
gardens, do not take notice of the neglected and slovenly 
condition of the gardens attached to their farmhouses, and 
do not use their influence with their tenants to induce them 
to pay more attention to garden-culture and keeping. 

Although agriculture and horticulture are kindred pur- 
suits, strange to say there is no class of the community 
so ignorant and destitute of taste in respect to gardening 
as the great majority of our farmers. To such a pitch is 
this disregard for the garden carried that many of them 
own their ignorance with a clownish boast, as if the culture 
of their gardens were a concern utterly contemptible, or 
far below their notice. Some members of their family 
may have a taste for the culture of flowers, fruit, or vege- 
tables ; but the ill-assorted, discouraged, and often abortive 
attempts at anything like taste or ornament are more 
calculated to excite commiseration than auy other feeling. 
There are, no doubt, some well-arranged, well-managed 
farmhouse and cottage gardens, but such are not the 
general rule. 

Can nothing be done to remedy this contempt of farmers 
and cottagers for their gardens? Horticultural societies 
have offered premiums time after time; the press has 
chronicled the event, and instructions have been given 
so often that one might if so disposed have had them off 
by heart; but after all the gardens remain as they were 
before. It is not want of taste for flowers and fruit that 
withholds farmers and cottagers from attending to the 
culture of their gardens, for they are ardent admirers of 
both. They take pleasure when spring returns in wander- 
ing in gardens, and seeing the Lilies shooting from the 
ground, and the buds of the fruit trees full even to burst- 
ing. They wonder how a Crab grew into an Apple, the 
Sloe into a Plum, and the single became a double Daisy. 
It is a marvel to them how the Vine bears its Grapes, and 
the Pine Apple has its summer flavour whilst the snow is 
as yet unmelted on the hills. None admire more than 
they do the beauties of choice flowers and fruits, but after 

No. 50¢.—Vox. XIX., New SERIES. 


they have highly extolled all they see in our best gardens 
they find something that affords them a sort of consola- 
tion—they have seen many fine fruits, bué none equal te 
what they have, perhaps by the bushel, from a standard 
tree. 

Another obstacle to farmers and cottagers moving from 
the old track is they see no place for fruit trees but an 
orchard, and no description of trees but standards. As 
to kinds, they do not look for better than those which they 
or some neighbour may have—sorts that are very often 
but slight removes from our Crabs. If prevailed on te 
procure new kinds, they think these must be grown as 
standards, and the expectation of getting as fine fruit 
from them as they see elsewhere on bushes, pyramids, or 
espaliers turns out a miserable disappointment, for the 
kinds are wholly unsuitable for standards, like almost all 
our best varieties of Apples, Plums, and Pears. 

Another cause of the adherence of farmers in garden 
matters to old notions consists in the persous applied to 
for information when anything new is cortemplated. In 
almost every village there is the presiding genius in the 
man who has a neat garden of his own, and grows plants 
for sale, besides going out to ““do-up” gardens. Brought 
up in orchards, and believing in no garden unless it is 
shaded by standard trees that will neither allow of flowers 
succeeding nor of vegetables attaining perfection, his ideas 
do not soar higher than his knowledge. He advises, and 
his advice is generally adopted, for it is in accordance with 
their own opinions—adverse to what are called new-fangled 
notions. This person advises and plants for the British — 
farmer, and his cottager procures through him fruit trees 
of inferior kiads, and of a description more likely to fruit 
with the next tenant than with the present one. What a 
wondrous creature of hope—hope that a tree with a stem 
like a walking-stick and a head like a mop will grow and 
become strong and spreading like an Oak, as it must before 
it will produce the bushels of fruit expected of it! Until 
garden knowledge be more generally diffused—uutil there 
be in every village competent persons able to act and advise 
on gardening in its best and most approved principles, 
there will be that paradise of prejudice in which men 
dream away their time. 

It has been said, and I think wisely, that those prepared 
to point out a grievance should be prepared with a remedy. 
The first suggestion that I have to offer is that the clergy 
of every parish should undertake the instruction of cottage 
gardeners. Being in general well posted up in the best 
and most improved kinds of frnits, the most profitable form 
of trees or systems of growing them, and, from their avoca- 
tion looked up to, their advice and instruction would go a 
long way in producing a change. Indeed, with a well- 
kept garden, at times free to the inspection of the villagers, 
especially if it could be backed up by a show, there would 
be awakened such a spirit of innocent rivalry and adesire te 
excel in garden produce that any extra trouble would not 
be felt, whilst the improvement would be manifest every- 
where, giving to many a family a health more precions 
than rubies Some. I am aware, are already engaged in 
this noble work—aidiny in fulfilling the intentions of 

No, 115:.—Vou, XLIY., OLD Szrres. 
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Providence, striving to give to every home health, comfort, and 
happiness. Could not they be prevailed on to give in the 
‘* Cottage Gardener’? columns the benefit of their experience 
for the good of others, who are only kept from the work from 
want of a plan? 

With the farmers it would perhaps be more difficult to deal. 
Persuasion and example would avail but little, but could they 
not be reached through the landlord? What if the landlord 
were to provide a properly qualified gardener, competent to 
renovate the gardens attached to fsrmloises? This person 
might be found by the landlord, the farmer paying him for his 
labour at a rate fixed by the iandlord, or the expense might 
be wholly paid by the landlord in the first instance, the tenant 
being charged with the interest of the outlay in respect of stock 
and improvements, the ‘* keeping in order” being paid by the 
tenant. Iam sure that farmers, as a rule, would not object to 
this sort of thing, but would do all in their power to further it. 
The only difficulty would be in making sure of the person ap- 
pointed having the requisite knowledge. I am not unmindfal 
of ‘*A YounG GARDENER’s GrowL,” but I do not think so few 
gardeners as he states are able to advise as to a list of fruits, 
and that without tasting, as he will learn by-and-by when he 
has to supply fruit for the kitchen and dessert. But any ob- 
jection of that kind might be got over by the landlord’s gardener 
having the supervision of the gardens and the control of the 
persons who attend to them. In that case nothing could be 
cone to the detriment of either the landlord or tenant, as might 
otherwise be the case were an inexperienced hand to cut down 
what could not be replaced without entailing a serious loss on 
the tenant, and he could be kept from planting what would 
not be of any value to him, or not for a very long time. The 
landlord might stipulate for a certain amount of flower, vege- 
table, and fruit garden, and an orchard if thought necessary, to 
each holding, and the occupiers could exercise their discretion 
in what they would have it cropped with, always keeping from 
them the power of interfering with the permanent subjects 
without first consulting with the landlord or his agent. 

The gardener should be able to lay-out gardens, and practi- 
cally understand every department of out-door gardening. On 
some estates it would be necessary to have a superintendent, 
with properly-qualified assistants. It has always appeared to 
me remarkable that the gardening market should be over- 
stocked, and yet there is no wonder when half the gardening 
of the country is performed by persons styling themselves 
gardeners, but knowing practically but little of it outside their 
own minds,—G. ABBEY. 


CLIMBING FERNS.—No. 3. 


Ix my two previous articles I have confined myself to Ferns 
whose fronds have the power of extending themselves, if not 
indefinitely, at least to a very unusual length, by the continu- 
ous growth of their points. We now, however, come to a 
distinct set of plants, which, although they must undoubtedly 
be accepted as climbing Ferns, yet owe their claim to this title 
only from the extension of the rhizome which roots into or 
around whatever it can affix itself to. Very fine objects can be 
made with some of these by planting the dead stems of tree 
Ferns in various parts of the fernery, and fastening upon them 
the kinds with scandent rhizomes; or ifno tree Fern stems are 
to be had, small cylinders of galvanised wire may be placed so as 
to represent pillars or archways, and these, having been pre- 
viously filled with peat and sphagnum moss, will be fitting re- 
ceptacles for the kinds with creeping 1hizomes presently to be 
named. Fern-growers who have not a fernery in which their 
pets can be planted in the open border need not despair, and, 
certainly, must not neglect such plants as those treated of in 
this article, because they will be even more appreciated in a col- 
lection that is confined to pot culture; to such I say, Pot 
your dead Fern stem or your cylinder of wire, then fix the 
ereeping rhizomes to it, when, if duly supplied with mois- 
ture, they will soon establish themselves, and the effect will be 
as good as if they had been planted in the fernery borders. 


OLEANDRA. 

This is a very elegant and thoroughly distinct genus of stove 
Ferns, characterised by their hairy rhizomes and simple 
fronds, which are of firm texture with jointed stipes. The veins 
are simple, sometimes forked, having a short venule termi- 
nating near the midrib, on which the sori are situated, and 
which are furnished with a reniform indusium. These plants 
adhere very closely to any congenial surface, and, as a natural 


consequence, the more nutriment they obtain, the larger fronds 
they develope. Several more species than those here entu- 
merated are known to exist, and when introduced in a living 
state to this country will be valuable additions to our collections. 

O. anticuLata.—This is a beautiful Fern with entire linear- 
lanceolate fronds from 10 to 15 inches long, tapering at either 
end, and light shining green in colour. When treated in the 
manner previously described, it produces a fine effect. Itisa 
native of the East Indies and the Mauritius. 

O. noposa.—Like the preceding, this species produces simple 
fronds, which are about the same shape and size as in that 
plant; it is distinguished 
from it, however, by its 
black shining stipes, and 
the darker green of its 
fronds, part of one of which 
is represented in the ac- 
companying engraving. OQ. 
nodosa should be grown in 
the same manner as before 
mentioned, and if planted 
upon the stem of a tree 
Fern the effect is charming. 
It ig a native of the West 
Indies. 

O. Watiicnu.—This is a 
somewhat rare kind, but 
fully as beautiful as those 
previously named. The 
fronds are simple, varying 
from 12 to 18 inches in 
length, and from 1 inch to 
1: inch in width, with 
slightly undulating margins. The sori are large, light brown, 
and situated very close to the costa or midrib. The cclour is 
bright light green. Native of the Hast Indies. 

O. NERIIFORMIS can only be called a sub-scandent species, 
but it is such a beautifal plant that I cannot refrain from in- 
cluding it with the others. It has simple fronds about 12 inches 
in length, arranged in a verticillate manner, which gives them 
the appearance of large fans, and the effect it produces is so 
strikingly distinct that it should be one of the first plants pro- 
cured toe a collection of Ferns. Native of both India and South 

merica. 


POLYBOTRYA. 


This genus belongs to the tribe Acrostichs, although differ- 
ing considerably in appearance from the plants we are apt to 
associate in our minds with Acrostichum. They may be known 
by their stout squamose rhizomes, bi-tripinnate fronds, free 
pinnate veins, and contracted fertile fronds, which are entirely 
covered on the under side with sporangia. Polybotryas are 
large-growing plants, and climb trees to considerable heights. 
In a large fernery where space for their development can be 
afforded, they form truly noble ornaments, and should be 
treated in the same manner as recommended for Oleandra. 

P. osmunpacEa.—In this plant we have boldness of character 
well developed. It produces a stout creeping rhizome clothed 
with long brown chafiy scales, and which climbs to consider- 
able heights. Its fertile and sterile fronds are very dissimilar, 
the latter are bi-tripinnate, from 2 to 3 feet long, with oblong 
piune tapering towards the apex, obtusely lobed, and of a rich 
green. ‘The fertile fronds are equal in size to those which are 
sterile, but have all the pinnules contracted into linear seg- 
ments, which are wholly covered with dark brown sori. It 
requires stove heat, and forms a fine specimen. It seems to be 
abundant in Brazil, various parts of South America, and in the 
West Indies. 

P. caupata.—Another superb strong-growing Fern with a 
stout climbing scaly rhizome. The fronds are tripinnate, 
lengthened out into a long tail-like point, as are also the pinne ; 
the pinnules are broad-oblong, rounded at the base, tapering 
to a point, dentate at the edges, and bright shining green in 
colour, like P. osmundacea; the fertile fronds are contracted, 
the pinnules being linear, about 2 inches in length, slightly 
eared at the base on the superior margin, and wholly sporangi- 
ferous. It is a noble ornament in a large fernery. Native of 
South America and the West Indies. 


ARTHROPTERIS. 
This genus would appear to have no striking character or 
characters to distinguish it, and it seems to me to be very near 
to Nephrolepis, but is wanting in respect to the thin wiry 
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rhizome so peculiar to that family. Arthropteris has a thin 
scandent rhizome, and the stipes are jointed, and the pinnz 
are likewise jointed to the rachis; the latter have free forked 
veins, the round sori being situated on the apex of the lower 
venule. Indusium small, and soon obliterated. 

A. OBLITERATA is a peculiar plant, and one which has led to 
much discussion; it has been shifted from one genus to another 
until one scarcely knows what to callit. This plant may, perhaps, 
be more familiar to my readers by the name of Lindsza Lowii, | 
for by this name it has been distributed, but it certainly bears | 
no relationship to that family. It is also to be found in some | 
collections as Polybotrya Lowii, but Iam equally doubtful of | 
its proving an acrostichoid Fern at all; it certainly bears more 
resemblance to Arthropteris than anything else I have seen. In | 
a cultivated state the fronds of this plant have assumed three | 
distinct forms, but as far as I am aware it has not yet fruited, 
which is much to be regretted. In the first form the pinne are | 
developed only on one side of the rachis, they are obtusely | 
lobed and decurrent; they are ultimately produced on both | 
sides of the rachis, still lobed, and decurrent; after producing 
a quantity of fronds of this form suddenly the fronds appear | 
with distant, broad, and entire pinnx, somewhat rounded at the | 
base, and acuminate at the apex. In his state the plant looks | 
very like a Nephrolepis, and I do not anticipate any further | 
alteration in its form, saving the production of sori. Its fronds 
are bright dark green, and it should make a fine object upon | 
the stem of a tree Fern, or upon an artificial pillar. I say it | 
should, because I have never been able to make much progress | 
in its cultivation ; the reason I am at a loss to discover, but I 
shall still endeavour to conquer the difficulty. It has been in- 
troduced to our gardens from Borneo, but probably may be | 
found throughout the whole of the Indian Archipelago. 

A. TENELLA.—This plant makes a nice covering for the stem | 
ofa tree Fern, its creeping rhizome soon mounting to a con- | 
siderable height, and fixing itself very firmly. The fronds are 
pinnate, pinne entire, oblong acuminate, and dark green. It | 
also rejoices in the name of Polypodium tenellum, P. filipes, 
and Arthropteris filipes. It succeeds admirably in a cool 
fernery. Native of New Zealand.—Exrprro CrepE. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL 
GARDEN PLOTTING.—No. 5. 
DRAWING PLANS. 

Fig. 18 is described from an equilateral triangle anc. From 
angle c draw ares de; divide the space between the two arcs 
at points f and g with the radius f and g i, and draw the end 
arcs, uniting with ares d and e. 


Fig. 18, 


Fig. 19.—Draw line c p any length. Bisect it in a, and erect 
the perpendicular line 4 B from A with radius a p, which is 
halfcp. Draw the areas shownine. From any part of the 


Fig. 19. 
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Fig. 20. 


Fig, 21. 


perpendicular line Ap take a centre, as point; with radius 
f D draw the arc as shown in g. 
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Fig. 20 is drawn from the line 4 sn. Draw line 4 pany length; 
divide it into four equal parte, us 1, 2, 3, and 4. With the 
radius 2, 4, which is half the 
length of the line, draw are c; 
from point 1 draw are e, as 
shown by the radius; also from 
point 3 draw are d. 

Fig. 21 is drawn from line 
A B in the same way as the 
above figure. Divide the line 
into four equal parts, as in the 
preceding case. With the radius 
1, 3, draw are c. From point 2, 
draw arc f. From point 4 draw 
are d. 

Fig. 22 is drawn from an equi- 
lateral triangle. Draw triangle 
A Bc. Divide each line into 
four equal )-»rts, as line 4 B, as shown by 1, 2,3, 4. With 
radius 1, 2, which is one-fourth of the line, draw are d; with 
radius 3, 2, draw are c; 
and so on with the other 
sides, and the figure will 
be complete. 

Fig. 23 is drawn by 
dividing the sides of the 
equilateral triangle a BC 
into two equal parts, as 
shown by 1 and 2. On 
line a 3B, from point 1, 
which is half the line, 
draw are d; from point a 
draw are ¢; from point B 
draw are f; and so on 
with the other two sides. 
When the ares are all 


Fig. 22. 


g. 
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Fig. 23 


| drawn, draw the straizht lines between the ares.—M. O'DonnELx, 


Gardener to E. Leeming, Esq , Spring Grove, Richmond. 


|NOTES MADE DURING A TOUR IN IRELAND. 


No. 2. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin there are many 
fine gardens at the seats of the nobility, government officials, 
and the wealthy tradesmen. Such gardens are very secluded, 
so that the passer-by can see little of them; still, though I 
believe the Irish people may be very fond of flowers, yet about 
Dablin the visitor is struck very forcibly with the lack of these 
in the prettily-kept gardens of the smaller villas and the dwell- 
ings of the poorer classes about Dublin, in comparison with 
those round London and other English towns. I wish to see 
displayed a little more of this popular love and regard for 
flowers; it would not only enhance the beauties of an already 
beautiful city, but would give much pleasure to the people 
generally. The people of Dublin have, however, next to our 
own royal gardens of Kew, the best botanical garden—viz., 

GLASNEVIN. 

My first object after my arrival in Dublin was to visit this 
famed garden, where I was very courteously received by its 
talented director Dr. Moore. The botanic garden of Glasnevin 
is naturally very beautiful ; it lies a little to the north of Dublin 
on the main road leading from Sackville Street through rather 
a poor low neighbourhood, giving one a rather unfavourable 
impression of what is to be seen. Once at the gates, however, 
all this vanishes, and we enter, I should say, one of the prettiest 
and most interesting public gardens in the world, especially if 
the visitor has the good fortune to meet Dr. Moore, who is all 
kindness, and full of much interesting information respecting 
every plant in the gardens. Here attention is called to a big 
tree, there to a little Moss, yet the same interest is attached to 
both. We are told how, when, and by whom each was intro- 
duced, and all the ups and downs of their chequered lives. To 
true lovers of plants there is nothing more delightful than this 
kind of talk, so with Dr. Moore I was at once at home. The 
garden, which is tolerably extensive, is very diversified in cha- 
racter, the surface undulating, having many distinct features, 
and appearing, perhaps, of greater extent than it actually is. 
No better style of ground could be selected than this for a public 
garden, yet apart from its natural beauties it is extremely well 
designed and tastefully laid out, presenting plenty of green 
trees and green grass, and pretty winding walks. The beauty 
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and fashion of Dublin flock here on the Sunday afternoon in 
great numbers; it is their great meeting place, and a very 
delightful one. From here also we have » good view of the 
monument to O’Connell, which is chiefly remarkable for its 
extreme ugliness, yet it is much thought of. A little is done 
here in the modern style of flower gardening, there being groups 
and beds of scarlet Pelargoniums, &c., arranged with good 
taste and effect, yet in no way destroying the principles of the 
place as a botanic garden. Botanic gardens, pure and simple, 
are very dry and uninviting places to the unscientific portion 
of the people, and there is nothing, I think, more ugly and 
disappointing than the arrangement of plants in strict botanical 
fashion. At Glasnevin all are harmoniously and pleasantly 
blended; itis a true botanic garden, yet every part of it is 
pleasing and interesting. 

The collection of plants both under glass and in the open air 
is very extensive and varied. There is a considerable number 
of glass houses, which are very good substantial buildings, well 
adapted for the purposes for which they are designed, not ex- 
eepting the large Palm stove itself, although it is, perhaps, one 
of the ugliest glass structures erected in any country, it having, 
when viewed externally, more the appearance of a huge over- 
grown barn than anything else. It is, nevertheless, internally 
well adapted for its occupants. The height of this hideous 
pile is upwards of 60 feet; it has a very steep span roof, and 
one end is of brick, with a chimney as in the gable end of a 
great farm house. Say what one may about its fine contents 
and its suitability for them, it isa sad, a great disfigurement 
to an otherwise almost perfect garden. I believe it cost for 
erection about £2000, for which sum, although miserably in- 
adequate, it would surely have been easy to have produced a 
better design. 

Coming now to the contents, I am all admiration. There 
are some splendid examples of Palms of great size and in full 
health and vigour. One, a species of Cocos, was more than 
50 feet high, and truly noble; Latania borbonica with its great 
shield-like leaves was also very large. So were several species 
of Cycas. We find here some noble tree Ferns, as Cyathea 
glegans and serra, 15 feet, with large and beautiful fronds, 
Alsophila Cooperi, &c.; but I must not particularise amongst 
so many. In addition to this there are other large houses for 
Palms, forming a portion of a long mixed range of rather lofty 
half-curvilinear-roofed houses. In one of these is a specimen 
of Phenix dactylifera, with a huge spreading head, and a stem 
upwards of 2 feet in diameter; Chamerops Martiana, 20 feet ; 
and a fine specimen of Chamzrops chinensis, or Hemp Palm, a 
very distinct and unique Palm. ‘There were also very fine 
plants of Corypha australisand Jubewa spectabilis, the latter Dr. 
Moore stated to be quite hardy. I noticed here a fine plant of 
the Buonapartea in flower, which was very handsome. In an- 
other house were some fine Cactuses anda large plant of Cereus 
Russellianus ; also a Mango tree laden with fine fruit, which, 
I was told, ripens off admirably. There were also some fine 
plants of Brownea grandiceps with their curious tufts of newly 
developed leaves, which give it such a singular aspect. 

Although not, perhaps, in the order in which they stand, I 
next come to the Victoria house, having a ridge-and-furrow 


roof. The Lily looked well, the leaves were large, and it had 
several flowers. There were here several large plants of Ne- 
penthbes. 


In other houses we find a fair collection of Orchids in good 
condition, and a great number of seedling Nepenthes and Sar- 
yacenias, than which there are no more beautiful and interest- 
ing plants, especially when in the young state. Next we enter 
a large New Holland house, where there is a fair collection of 
these plants, also of Agaves, Sempervivums, &c. 

Ihave yet to notice one of Glasnevin’s greatest features in 
the plant way—namely, its collection of tree Ferns. They are 
here in great quantity and variety, and for the most part looked 
well, but I fancied they would have liked a little more heat. 
In a small circular house there is a truly handsome specimen 
of Cyathea medullaris over 20 feet in height; there are also 
imported plants of Alsophila australis and excelsa with stems 
over 8 feet high. What must be the age of Ferus like these? 
If they do not produce stems more rapidly in their native 
eountry than with us, they must be very aged. A plant of 
Cyathea dealbata over inen'y years of age, with Dr. Moore is 
only now beginning to form a stem: when will it be 20 feet 
high? This is in tree Fern house No. 2, where we find a large 
lot of fine fellows, as Dicksonia antarctica with a 5-feet stem 
grown at Glasnevin; another of the same branching into three 
stems; Cyathea medullaris, slender-foliaged ; Alsophila Cooperi ; 
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Dicksonia squarrosa, C. Cunninghami, C. Smithii, and Leich- 
ardtii. all very distinct and graceful. How very noble these 
tree Ferns look, and how striking an effect have they in our 
plant houses when judiciously placed with other things! Out- 
side, against the walls of one of these houses, I observed a very 
beautiful and, to me, strange plant for the situation. It was 
no less than Clerodendron fctidum, with its great panicles of 
reddish purple flowers. Itis there a hardy plant. In a little 
pond by the door I observed some fine examples of the Limo- 
charis Humboldtii and the curious Trape natans. 

At the back of one of these ranges Dr. Moore is now erecting 
a lean-to having a northern exposure for the growth of Hyme- 
nophyllums, Selaginellas, Todeas, &c. There is to be a walk 
down the front of the house, then the bed about 8 feet wide up 
to the back wail, on which the plants will be placed ina slightly 
rustic style, and this then is enclosed by a glass partition 
formed of sliding moveable sashes, so that the plants are in a 
close glass case. This will be far better than the tiresome 
bell and hand-glasses, through which no one can ever see the 
plants. Dr. Moore has a choice collection of the above plants, 
which, when once properly displayed, will prove very attractive. 
In some low propagating pits I noticed many choice little things, 
and in particular a new Anthurium named pedatum repandum, 
and the pretty Drosopbyllums and Droseras, or Sundews, won- 
derful in the extreme. 

In the open ground I was pleased to find our old mixed 
border of herbaceous plants, which is always so full of interest. 
Here I noticed many choice gems which I should have liked to 
have culled. The pretty little Daisy-like Vittadenia trilobata 
I had not before met with, although itis no new thing. Inthe 
front of the chief range of houses, and along each side of one 
of the main walks, this mixed border of herbaceous plants 
was continued, along with a very large and fine collection of 
Saxifrages. i 

Conifere occupy a prominent place, and there are many in- 
teresting and fine specimens. Abies Smithiana was 25 feet 
high. There was a very large and fine plant of the Golden 
Yew, as well as a curious naked-growing form of Cupressus 
californica which I had not before met with. A Cedar of Goa 
had been raised from seeds which had been kept eighteen years 
—rather a remarkable instance of vitality in resinous seeds. 

More and yet more I could tell of the treasures of this place, 
but I would just notice the fine collection of trees, Oaks especi- 
ally, and one variety in particular, Quercus Louettii, truly a 
charming tree. In the nursery grounds attached, where Dr. 
Moore first proves the value of the trees and shrubs before 
putting them out in the grounds permanently, I observed 
many fine trees; one a Chestnut—Castanea yesca pumila hete- 
rophylla, was particularly striking. My attention was called 
here to an example of the Orobanche growing on the Ivy—not 
naturally, however, but, as Dr. Moore informed me, grafted on 
it purposely by Dr. Moore himself. It was growing with its 
usual character. I have never heard of this being done before. 
I look upon it as rather a horticultural triumph. f 

Thold Glasnevin in great estimation. It stands high in the 
list of botanical gardens, and it is pre-eminently a beautiful 
and enjoyable spot. Dublin may well be, as she is, proud of 
her Glasnevin, and of the high, honourable, and just estimation 
in which is held its talented director, Dr. Moore.—B. 


THE NEW GLADIOLUSES OF 1870. 


As several communications haye reached me relative to our 
prospects of new Gladioli, I am sure that those few who know 
mv excellent friend M. Souchet will be glad to have some intel- 
ligence of him and his bulbs. I therefore subjoin a translation 
of some extracts from a letter I have just received from him. 

“Up to this time our city has not suffered from the presence — 
of the enemy in our country. Many columns of Prussian artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry have passed through our town with- 
out stopping there. They have not done us any injury, but all 
the country comprised within a radius of twenty leagues around 
Parig has been devastated. Our communications are often 
interrupted; but doubtless you are better informed concerning 
the events of the war than we are. We have no news of our 
friends living in the suburbs of Paris, especially of those who 
have left their homes. Where they are or what has happened 
to them we are utterly ignorant of. This anxiety, added to 
that of the final result of the bloody strife which we are now 
engaged in, and the cessation of the ravages wrought by the 
Prussians, sadly distress us. At the same time we have not 
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lost all spirit. Our courage, though shaken, will be restored, 
and, if time be given to us to complete and utilise our arma- 
ment, men of earnestness will not be wanting to take the offen- 
sive. Unhappily our beautiful country is so disorganised and 
divided by party that our efforts are often paralysed. 

“ As for myself, I cannot regain my strength, and I had great 
difficulty in marking my Gladioli. I esteem myself very for- 
tunate in having been able to take them up and store them in 
good time and in capital condition. Unfortunately, the war 
hinders our orders. We have been so harrassed that I do not 
know whether I have sent you a list of my novelties, and there- 
fore send one in this letter. 

“Tf after the war we are enabled to execute any orders I 
shall be able to send out these novelties; but if not, I shall be 
obliged to call the novelties prepared for 1870-71 those for 
1871-72. 

“We hear that an armistice has been proposed by England. 
May God grant that it may be accepted, and that peace may be 
soon concluded.” ; 

He sends me a list with descriptions of the novelties coming 
out this autumn. ‘Thero are in all twenty, bearing the follow- 
ing names :— 

1. Aramis.—Rose, slightly shaded with orange and margined with 
cerise. 

2. Athalie.—Violet, slightly shaded with rose ; flamed purple. 

3. Colbert.—Red cerise, slightly shaded orange. 

4. Condé.—Reddish orange. 

5. Coralie.—White, shaded rose and yellow. \ 

6. Edith Dombrain.—White, very largely flamed with deep carmine, 
stained carmine purple. f 

7. Horace Vernet.—Brilliant red purple; pure large white stain, 
striped red. 

8. Ida.—White ground, very slightly tinted with rose ; flamed rose 
carmine. 

9. Lamarck.—Cerise, slightly shaded orange. 

10. —Nestor.—Clear yellow ; lower petals deeper yellow striped 
with red. 

11. Phidias.—Very brilliant purple, slightly tinted violet; large 
pure white stains, finely striped with carmine cerise. 

12. Phédre.—Ground pure white, largely bordered and flamed rose. 

13. Primature.—Very long spike of rose-coloured flowers, slightly 
tinted with lilac; flamed bright carmine. 

14. Redoubté.—Beautiful rose, slightly tinted with violet. 

15.—Sappho.—Very beautiful cerise colour, shaded orange. 

16. Sir J. Franklin.—Very beautiful satiny rose; all the petals 
lined white. 

17. Talisman.—Beantiful violet, largely bordered with bright cerise. 

18. Van Spandowk.—Very striking red. 

19. Zelinda.—Very beautiful bright rose; largely flamed deep 
carmine. 

20. Zenobia.—Rose, very slightly tinted with violet; flamed deep 
carmine. 

Of these 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17, seem from their 
price to be the best; but we must wait, for not seldom we are 
obliged to reverse the decision come to on the other side of the 
Channel.—D., Deal. 


PLANTING WHOLE POTATOES. 


A yneEIcHBoUR of mine, whom I will call B, and I, each 
invested last springin a hundredweight of Paterson’s Victoria 
Potatoes. They were very large, so B decided to cut his in two, 
but I preferred planting mine whole. I wrote to you on the 
subject last June, and you replied to me in your number of the 
Qnd July, page 16, requesting me to let you know the result. 
I now do so. 

The cut and uncut sets were planted in the same field side 
by side, and equally manured. It was a very long field, and as 
my uncut sets were sufficient to plant one row, of course B’s 
planted two rows. My row yielded Secwt., and B’s two rows 
yielded only 7 ewt. between them. I conclude, therefore, that 
by cutting his sets instead of buying another ewt. to plant in 
the second row, that B lost 9 ewt. of Potatoes, or the sum of 
AOs., calculating them at 5s. per ewt., the price we gave, and 
allowing for the extra cwt. for sets. 

Many of the cut sets missed owing to the dry season, and 
although B does not think the trial a fair one, he says he means 
to plant whole ones in future. 

Mr. Fenn and most of the authorities on Potato culture 
advise planting whole Potatoes, but the accounts you have 
lately been publishing of the yields of the Early Rose and Bo- 
vinia Potato from sets cut into the smallest pieces are sufficient 
to shake anyone’s faith in the practice. One gentleman cut a 
Potato of 1 lb. weight into nineteen sets, the produce being 
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133 Ibs. Query, If this Potato had been'‘set whole in a hill 
with plenty of room, would the produce have been greater? 
This question wants ventilating. Will some of your corre- 
spondents give us the benefit of their experience ?—Cancaria. 


MAIDSTONE GARDENERS’ IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


SEVEN or eight years ago a few gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood of Maidstone met, with the view of making arrangements 
to secure a room in which they might assemble at stated in- 
tervals and discuss subjects connected with their calling. A 
number of members enrolled themselves in what was called 
the Maidstone Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society, and a 
set cf simple rules was framed, one of which stated that a 
general meeting was to be held once a-month, and an ordinary 
meeting in the intervals between the general meetings. At 
both plants, fruits, vegetables, or anything connected with gar- 
dening might be shown by members and commented upon ; or 
any gardening subject might be brought forward by a member 
on giving proper notice, and every facility was given for any 
member disposed to speak, some officer of the Society occupying 
the chair. 

The success which attended these meetings was very great, 
and the interest taken in the matter by others not connected 
with gardening led many to become honorary members, so 
the Society resolved in the winter of the second year of its ex- 
istence to hold a show, or rather arrange a display cf plants, 
fruits, and vegetables in the Corn Exchange, the largest build- 
ing in the town. To render it more attractive, the room was 
decorated with wreaths of evergreen, and other horticultural 
devices, and a small charge being made for admission to non- 
members, a handsome sum was added to the funds of the 
Society. Its importance seemed now to have outgrown the 
few simple rules at first framed for its guidance, and a new set 
was prepared, which, amongst other clauses, empowered the 
Society to afford its members pecuniary assistance to a limited 
extent when overtaken with sickness, and to grant a sum not 
exceeding £10 to the representative of a member at his death. 
In addition, when the funds would allow, the sum of £20 wag 
to be apportioned for the Society having a holiday somewhere 
once a-year. Now the latter two items seemed large sums from 
a Society that only required a subscription of 4s. a-year from 
its members, yet such has been its success that it has always 
met its engagements, and I believe at the present moment it 
has between £200 and £300 in hand, although death has called 
off three or four of its members, each of whom have had the 
sum I have stated, and the yearly holidays have always been 
carried out in the summer. Thrice the excursion was to the 
Crystal Palace, once to Hampton Court, and once to Kew, 
terms being made with the railway company to take the Society 
at a stipulated price, the members paying about 1s., and the 
others 4s. for their tickets, and heavily loaded trains have 
always been the result. 

If this could be done in a town like Maidstone with scarcely 
25,000 inhabitants, the question naturally arises, Can it not be 
done elsewhere? The Society has every spring held a show in 
the Corn Exchange without giving prizes, it being simply an 
exhibition in which everything is arranged for effect. Vases, 
extempore fountains, and other things are fitted up by willing 
hands under the superintendence of an arrangement committee, 
and every season a change is made in the arrangement. Music 
is also provided; and as the exhibition is kept open in the 
evening, the working classes of Maidstone and its suburbs have 
an opportunity of seeing it, and are no doubt stimulated by the 
example, for more than one of the neighbouring villages has its 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Association, where meetings in 
some degree similar to those of the parent society take place. 

The exhibitions generally attract many visitors, and the sum 
of £100 has been taken at the door on one occasion, but of 
course there is considerable expense; still, there is always 
surplus, which goes to the funds of the Society. 

It is, however, the monthly meetings, when matters relating 
to horticulture are discussed, that appear more than anything 
to have given the Society so firm a hold of public support. At 
these meetings it is usual for the President of the Society to 
take the chair, and as notice has been given at the preceding 
meeting of whatis to be brought forward—generally two or three 
subjects—one ef them is opened up by the person who gave notice 
of it, and discussion generally follows. It is also not unusual 
for members to bring fruits and other productions to obtain 
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the names and other information from more experienced mem- 
bers. These meetings are usually well attended, from forty to 
double that number being often present, and on special occa- 
sions more than that. The Society, I believe, consists of up- 
wards of four hundred members, nearly one-half being imme- 
diately connected with gardening, and classed as gardeners; the 
others are honorary members. Mr. Frost, formerly gardener 
at Preston Hall, but now a nurseryman in Maidstone, is Presi- 
dent. The other officers are chosen from gardeners of good 
standing in the district, and I believe that all has hitherto 
worked well, which is much to say of any society. The good 
feeling shown towards the Society, coupled with the prudent 
counsels of some of its chief officers, have so far prevented 
anything like discord, and financially, as well as in other re- 
gpects, the Society stands in a better position than it ever did. 

These observations, explanatory of the working of the Society, 
are intended to introduce to the readers of THs JouRNAL OF 
HorticutturEe another move the Society has made. The pre- 
vious exhibitions have always been held in the spring, when 
plants were the principal attraction, and the show of last April 
certainly exbibited no falling-off from those of former years; 
but it was thought arn autumn fruit show would be an acquisi- 
tion, and accordingly one was arranged for October 12th, and 
was in every respect a success, upwards of 1200 dishes of fruit 
being set up, representing everything of the kind to be met 
with at a metropolitan show, and many of them in as high a 
degree of perfection as they well could be. The Apples and 
Pears were especially fine, as might be expected in a county 
where so many are grown. One grower sent fifty-two dishes of 
Pears, all different, and about half that number of Apples; 
another had upwards of eighty dishes of fruit all carefully 
named; while smaller contributions were no less commendable 
by their quality, size, and perfection. Not the least remark- 
able objects in the Show were the excellent samples of out-door 
Grapes, and still finer bunches were exhibited from under 
glass. The Show also comprised Pines, Peaches, Plums, 
and Damsons, Melons, Figs, Cherries, Strawberries (from the 
open fields), Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Quinces, and 
Medlars, as well as Apples, Pears, and Grapes, and some 
rarities, as Bananas, fruit of the Passion-flower, &c., and two 
or three exhibitors had dishes of Apples of 1869 in good pre- 
servation. Vegetables were equally well represented. Mr. 
William Luckhurst, at Lord Romney’s, The Mote, sent an ex- 
cellent collection, as also did Mr. Lee, gardener to J. Whatman, 
Hisq., M.P., while the contributions from others were not less 
remarkable. Plants were but sparingly introduced, only a few 
being placed along the centre of the tables in the middle of the 
room to divide the collections. The vegetables occupied the 
side tables. Taken altogether, the Show might be regarded as 
one of hardy fruits, such as few districts could furnish, and 
one of which the members of the Maidstone Gardeners’ Mutual 
Improvement Society felt a little proud, for 1200 dishes of fruit 
are not collected together every day.—J. Rosson. 


PITCHER-PLANTS. 


DIFFERENCE of Opinion has been expressed as to the nature 
and use of the liquid found in the so-called pitchers of various 
plants, such as Nepenthes, Rafflesia, and certain Orchidacex. 
The popular idea that these curious receptacles collect pure 
water for the refreshment of the thirsty in arid places, would 
seem to be set at rest by the consideration of the fact that 
these plants grow in moist and marshy places. There would 
seem, moreover, to be some improbability that plants should 
secrete pure water. 

In this country, where these plants are grown under excep- 
tional conditions, there is some difficulty in settling these 
questions experimentally. In such cases extraneous water 
often finds its way into the pitchers, so that several ounces 
may frequently be gathered from a single receptacle of Ne- 
penthes, the greater part of which is accidental. 

In August last I had an opportunity of collecting the liquid 
from two flowers of Coryanthes, one of the Orchidacez, which 
had just opened, ion one of the well-known stove houses of 
Mr. Wilson Saunders. 

Though the quantity collected was small, amounting only to 
about 3 cubic centimetres, or 1.18 cubic inches, an examination 
showed the following properties :— ¢ 

Clear and somewhat glutinous in consistence. Possessed of 
a high refractive power, and a specific gravity of 1 062. 

Odour pleasant but faint, becoming more marked by a gentle 
heat. Neutral to test papers. Becoming milky, by concentra- 


tion on the water-bath, it finally yielded a transparent gum 
insoluble in alcohol. 

Oxalates produced no precipitate of lime, but basic lead ace- 
tate gave a curdy reaction. Concentrated hot sulphuric acid 
blackened the liquid. 

Although the taste was not acrid, the mawkish flayour would 
render it quite unpotable. 

This examination therefore proved the liquid to be something 
else than pure water. 

100 parts of liquid contained :— 


Water and volatile ofS ...........s0cceseoccccece 98 51 
Non-volatile Pesidie.|. 2s oscisjejeeieisisteieiniencelanemene 1.49 
100.00 


—G. B. Bucxton.—(Nature.) 


CONSTRUCTING AN ICE-HOUSE. 


Azout three years ago my employer wanted to do away with 
the ice-house. It was too near the residence. He thought he 
should like a square one. I showed him the sketch of that in 
one of your numbers of July, 1864, and he thought it was just 
the house he should like. We set to work and had it built, and 
we have filled it twice, but when we came to open the house, 
which we do not want to do until about the second week in 
November, there was not a bit of ice left either time. Of course, 
it i3 a great disappointment. I see that the sketch in your 
Journal is by Mr. Fish; if he would give me his advice I should 
be obliged. You will see by the accompanying outline of the 
house (which is 10 feet wide, 14 feet long, and 9 feet deep), that 
I have had a drain-pipe put in at each corner, so that the air 
may pass all round between the walls. The roof does not come 
to the ground, for I have the air passing in and out by the 
sides.—G, Y. M. 


a, a. Outside 9-inch wall. 

b, b. Inside 44-inch wall. 

c. Well all below ground. 
d. Arch. 

[We are sometimes asked the cause of failures, when we can 
give no better reason than that known to the inquirers, and 
thus we are often reminded how little we know. In the present 
case we feel rather pleased, not that there has been a dis- 
appointment, but that we think we see how it may be pre- 
vented in fature. P 

We may first remark, that it is next to folly to suppose that 
in wells whether circular or square, or even in stacks above 
ground, ice can be long kept in small quantities. This is 
trying to an ice-house not opened until November. The house 
described is rather small for such late work. We should have 


e, e. Drain-pipe. 
F. Roof. 
g. Drain. 
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liked it better if it had been 14 feet square, instead of 14 by 10, 
and as much in depth, instead of 9 feet. However, the size is 
not the chief cause of failure. That we believe is owing to the 
free access of the air in summer all round between the outer 
and the inner wall. The heat of the surrounding ground, and 
the heat of the warmest air in July and August, have thus had 
free play on the 9-inch wall surrounding the ice. For practical 
purposes, the ice-house might almost as well have been a build- 
ing with a 9-inch wall above ground. The great advantage of 
the double wall is to enclose a body of still air, and then that 
air is a non-conductor of heat. It loses that quality when it is 
not confined. We would first, then, shut up all the air-openings 
between the two walls; in fact, be quite as anxious to keep a 
breath of fresh air from getting there, unless, indeed, it were a 
Severe frost, as you would be to admit air into your own bed- 
room. It is on the completa isolation of that air that its non- 
concucting power depends. 

Secondly, If the roof does not extend to the ground, bring it 
over the outside wall so that the drip shali fall considerably 
beyond it. Thirdly, in such a house we would use no straw 
for packing, but pack the ice at once against the inside wall. 
When finished we would place a layer of clean dry straw on the 
surface. As the days lengthened in spring we would open the 
house, and if the straw were at all damp we would remove it 
and replace it with fresher, and do so again if necessary. 

If, as the days became very warm, on opening the ice-house 
there should be any appearance of misty vapour, which acts 
rapidly on ice, we would have one or two small openings in 
the top of the doorway, say an inch in diameter, furnished 
with a cork so as to let this vapour out when present, and keep 
the holes shut when there was no vapour. A pipe coming out 
at the roof would even be better to be stopped at pleasure. Ina 
house of the size referred to, keeping ice will greatly depend 
on having the air over the ice dry, whilst the ice itself is not 
directly exposed to it.» We believe the chief cause of failure is 
the air moving in the open space between the two walls. We 
presume the drain from the bottom is trapped.—R. F.] 


STOKE NEWINGTON CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society’s twenty-fourth annual Show was held on the 
15th and 16th inst., in the New Assembly Rooms, Defoe Road, 
Stoke Newington. The specimen plants were arranged in the 
orchestra, and there proved very effective as a whole, while in- 
dividually they were without exception of high excellence, as 
may be imagined from the fact of several of them having from 
seventy to eighty blooms. The best six came from Mr. Drain, 
Southgate Nursery, De Beauvoir Town, and consisted of Prince 
Albert, Annie Salter, Christine, Little Harry, Alma, and Mrs. 
G. Rundle. Mr. Forsyth, of the Brunswick Nursery, was second, 
with fine plants of Golden Christine, Mrs. G. Rundle, Dr. Sharpe, 
Prince of Wales, Lady Harding, and Annie Salter. The third 
prize went to Mr. Little, Cambridge Park, Twickenham, who 
had tall-stemmed plants, which are less effective as specimens, 
but with very fine blooms. For three plants Mr. Drain was 
again first with Mrs. G. Rundle, Dr. Sharpe, and Prince of 
Wales, Mr. Forsyth being second. 

The specimen Pompons shown in Classes 3 and 4, respectively 
for six and three plants, were also excellent. Mr. North, Manor 
Lane, Lee, and Mr. Forsyth, had the best sixes, consisting of 
the different kinds of Cedo Nulli, Bob, Salamon, and Golden 
Circle. Several of these plants were a yard across, and a mass 
of bloom. Mr. Monk was third. The prizes for three plants 
went to Messrs. Monk, Butcher, and Forsyth. Standard Pom- 
pons, as shown by Mr. Howe, of Shacklewell, were admirably 
grown and bloomed. They were about 4 feet high, and with 
heads nearly a yard across. The varieties were Bob, White 
and Lilac Cedo Nulli, Mustapha, Golden Aurore, and Antonius. 
Messrs. Monk and James were respectively second and third 

Cut blooms were very well shown, perhaps on the whole not 
so large as in some years, with the exception of White Globe, 
Queen of England, Hmpress of India, and a few others; but the 
blooms shown by Messrs. Rowe, Slade, and Monk were not only 
of remarkable size, but very perfect. The first prize for twenty- 
four was taken by Mr. Rowe, of Roehampton, with Empress of 
India, Prince Alfred, Princess of Wales, Bronze Jardin des 
Plantes, White Globe, John Salter, Queen of England, Prince of 
Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Plutus, Nonpareil, Lady Slade, and others 
also fine, though those named were the most conspicuous. ‘The 
other prizetakers were Mr. Slade, Mr. Sanderson, and Mr. Drain, 

For twelye blooms Mr. Rowe was also first with magnificent 


examples of Empress of India, White Globe, Queen of England 
Prince Alfred, Miss Mary Morgan, Lady Slade, Nonpareil, Rev. 
Joshua Dix, Empress Eugénie, Prince of Wales, Princess of Teck, 
and Jardin des Plantes. Mr. Monk, who was secend, had also 
avery fine stand. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GRAFTING WAX. 


Nor long ago, the Mastic ’homme Lefort, or cold grafting 
wax, was first brought under our notice, and this we have 
found exceedingly handy when grafting small things, on account 
of its being ready for use at all times. Latterly we have been 
using another material, which for certain purposes is infinitely 
more handy, superseding, indeed, not only the grafting wax, 
but the very matting or string by which we tie graft and stock 
together. This material is nothing more nor less than sheet 
indiarubber. It was Major Clarke, than whom there is no 
greater nor more original horticultural experimentalist, who 
first called our attention to it, and it is really very wonderful 
how handy itis. Indiarubber may be purchased, in sheets of 
about the thickness of brown paper at some of the London 
shops which deal in articles of that class for a mere trifle—6d. 
or Is. the square foot. The undressed sheets are the best. 
Before using it wash it in elean water, and dry it by dabbing it 
with a handkerchief or cloth. 

The sheets are cut as required into pieces of about an inch 
in length, and about an eighth of an inch in width, according 
to the space to be covered, and the little band so formed is 
twisted round in the same way as a piece of matting would be, 
and, of course, elongates considerably, encompassing the stem 
two or three times. The end is simply yet securely fastened, 
by just pressing it firmly into the other with the thumb nail. 
This forms it into a simple elastic band, which keeps its hold 
as long as required. Tor grafting choice little subjects, and for 
delicate operations, the small strips of sheet indiarubber are 
extremely handy and useful, and far more easily fitted than a 
piece of matting.—A. F. Barron.—(Florist and Pomologist.) 


PAULLINIA soRBILIS.—In a recent number of the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal a paper appears, by Mr. Cook, on the Guarana, 
the seeds of a tree termed the Paullinia sorbilis, belonging to 
the order Sapindacexw, and abundant in the province of the 
Amazonas. The fruit is scarcely as large as a walnut, and 
contains five or six seeds, which are roasted, then mixed with 
water and moulded into a cylindrical form resembling 4 large 
sausage, and finally dried in an oven. Before being used it is 
grated into a powder, very like powdered cacao in appearance. 
Two spoonfuls of the powder are mixed in a tumbler of water, 
and this drink is regarded as a stimulant to the nerves, and like 
strong tea or coffee, is said to take away the disposition to 
sleep. The active chemical principle is an alkaloid, which Dr. 
Stenhouse has shown to be identical with theine. Guarana 
contains more than double as much of this alkaloid as good 
black tea, and five times as much as coffee, the proportion 
being 5:07 per cent. in Guarana. It is rather a singular coinci- 
dence that the same alkaloid should prevail in all the principal 
substances employed in a similar manner as beverages in 
different parts of the world, in the tea of China and India, the 
coffee of Arabia, the cacao of Central America, the maté of South 
America, and the Guarana of Brazil. Guarana is a neryous 
stimulative and restorative.—(Nature.) 


NOVEMBER CATERPILLARS. 


Tue entomologist has many opportunities for verifying the 
popular proverb, that ‘‘in looking for one thing you find an- 
other,” so eften does he go out intent upon discovering some 
insect, the locality of which he thinks he knows, and while he 
fails to get this, lights upon other species he did not dream of 
finding. Also, while searching for insects in one particular 
stage, specimens turn up in other stages; when hunting for 
imagos especially we come across caterpillars, and if seeking 
caterpillars we very frequently discover chrysalides. Amongst 
other choice chrysalides taken this month, by what we call a 
fortunate accident, the insect-hunter, between united leaves of 
Birch, Beech, or Oak, finds the cocoon of the Lobster Moth, 
the caterpillar of which we described last month. The chrysa- 
lis is without any notable singularity. 

The cabinet of the entomologist is not likely to derive much 
advantage from his researches among the caterpillars in No- 
vember, for though there are a few which may be taken now 
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nearly fuall-fed, and do not require much care or attention to 
bring them through, the bulk of the hybernating individuale, 
if brought in-doors, or otherwise placed in confinement, are 
difficult torear. But still, those who desire to gain a thorough 
insight into caterpillar history will devote themselves, as op- 
portunity offers, to the work of seeking for colonies, or isolated 
individuals, even at a season when such a pursuit is Jess attrac- 
tive than inthe summer season. And there are certain species, 
it must be remembered, which may be detected in winter, when 
the trees are bare and herbage is scant, with more facility than 
when vegetable life is at its height. Ingenious, too, as are the 
modes of concezlment adopted by some hybernating cater- 
pillars, they ought not to baffle the determined collector en- 
tirely, though he may require several successive seasons to pass 
by ere he can say that he has succeeded in fully elucidating 
the life-history of some one or other of these. 

Amongst these hybernators is one to whose peculiarities I 
have paid much attention, having at various times reared a 
large number of the caterpillars. This produces the Moth 
known as the Scarce Vapourer (Orgyia gonostigme), and the 
species is highly interesting because it is so closely allied to 
the very common Vapourer Moth, which we see dashing wildly 
about in London suburbs, and in the vicinity of other towns 
during the summer. The other species is confined to a very 
few localities, one of which is in Surrey, near the metropolis ; 
and as the female moth is destitute of wings, and cannot 
journey from place to place, it is not likely to become more 
common. The eaterpillar, by the movements of which alone 
could it be distributed, is not very migratory ; and the circum- 
stance that it lives through the winter, exposes it to various 
dangers which the common species escapes, since through the 
cold months it is in the egg state. The caterpillars of the 
Scarce Vapourer are hatched about the end of July, from eggs 
deposited in a cluster (sometimes as many as four hundred) ; 
and at first emergence they keep pretty closely together, 
separating from each other by degrees as they increase in size, 
but they grow very slowly, and soon prepare to hybernate. As 
is the case with other species, they do not always locate them- 


selves for the winter.on or near their food plant, which renders | 


@ search for them more difficult. According to my observa- 
tions, they do not form any protection for themselves, usually 
resting near the ground on a twig near the centre of a bush. 
In some cases, they have been found actually on the earth, and 
observers have reported also instances where these caterpillars 
had sheltered themselyes by weaving a web around a leaf or 
branch, but this is probably exceptional. Remaining without 
food until the spring, the caterpillars of the Scarce Vapourer 
are quite ready in April to commence an attack upon the Sal- 
low or Hawthorn buds, taking afterwards to the Oak or Hazel, 
which they prefer. The ground colour is a beautiful orange 
with four rows of black spots coalescing so as to form stripes ; 
from the fifth to the eighth segment we find a brown upright 
tuft of hair arising from each; the second segment has two 
long pencils of hairs which point forwards; on the last seg- 
ment there are three tufts of black hairs, directed backwards. 
A considerable portion of the hairs are used by the caterpillar 
in forming its cocoon, and the chrysalis is also hairy. 

A very local moth is that called by collectors the Reed Leopard 
(Microgaster arundinis), and it is one of those species which 
beguile the insect-hunter into the uninviting fenny districts of 
Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire. Like the Swallow-tail 
Butterfly, each year tends to diminish the numbers occurring, 
through the reclaiming of the fens. The caterpillar lives from 
summer until the following spring, and probably feeds through 
the winter unless in severe weather. It is of a dirty white 
colour, with a horny head, and a plate of similar texture on the 
next segment, very much resembling a maggot in appearance. 
The egg is deposited by the mother moth on the stem of the 
common Reed, only one being laid on each plant. The young 
caterpillar at once eats its way to the interior of the stem, and 
generally works its way upward towards the top of the plant, 
though it has the power of moving up and down. The chrysalis 
is long, and has rows of minute hooks, by means of which it is 
able to change its position if needful, giving birth to the moth 
in June. 

The history of the Black-vyeined White Butterfly (Aporia 
crategi) is very interesting. Classed, as it is, with the com- 
mon Whites, and bearing a resemblance to them in some par- 
ticulars, it is much scarcer, and differs greatly in its habits. 
The caterpillars, directly they are hatched, construct a sort of 
tent, under which they feed, but do not attain any considerable 
size during theautumn. A similar, though thicker, tent serves 
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them for an abode through the winter season, when the prying 
eye of the entomologist, scanning the boughs of the Hawthorn 
or the Pear, may perhaps discover it, and carry off the colony 
asa prize. Certain districts in Wales and contiguous English 
counties yield this species most abundantly in some seasons, 
and it occurs in Kent near Faversham, and also, it is said, in 
Devonshire. The caterpillar of the Black-veined White, when 
full grown, has the head of a smoky black, covered with hairs 
of two different lengths, the shorter being black, the longer 
white. The body is a rather deeper black, and it has two rust- 
coloured stripes, which a moderate magnifying power resolves 
at once into a number of minute spots; in the centre of each of 
these there is a black dot, from which springs a rust-coloured 
hair. Underneath, the surface of the body is grey, sprinkled 
with black dots, and dotted with whitish hairs. When full-fed, 
this caterpillar spreads a silken web over the twig on which it 
has been feeding, and, fixing itself thereto, turns to a chrysalis. 
Sometimes, however, like its relatives the Whites, it will crawl 
from the tree or shrub to some wall or paling. The butterfly, 
which appears in July, flies swiftly by day, but at night is 
easily taken in those places where it occurs as it rests on the 
flowers in full view. 

A particularly local butterfly is that pretty species the Marbled 
White (Arge Galathea), and as it very seldom flies far beyond 
the meadow where it was bred, there is some encouragement 
for the collector to took for the caterpillar, which feeds upon 
various grasses. It is but small when it hybernates, remaining 
apparently without eating all through the winter, though some 
species, also grass-feeders, nibble the blades occasionally if the 
weather is mild. When feeding, at the least annoyance or 
alarm the caterpillar of the Marbled White falls from the plant 
in a curyed posture, lying without motion for some time. The 
head is rough, sometimes green, sometimes brown; the hue of 
the body also varies similarly, but always a little darker than 
the head; down the middle of the back is a dark stripe, on 
each side of this is anarrow stripe, pale red, and just below the 
spiracles (which are deep black) there is a whitish stripe. The 
body is stout, rather fusiform, and at the anal extremity ex- 
hibits two points, in which all the stripes meet; every part is 
studded with minute warts and short hairs. No preparation 
for becoming a chrysalis appears to be made by this cater- 
pillar; descending from its food-plant, it settles low down 
amongst the herbage, and turns to a short brown chrysalis, 
partly transparent, from which the perfect insect soon emerges. 

In places where the common Broom grows plentifully, we are 
almost sure to find in November, and through the winter, the 
young caterpillars of the Grass Emerald (Pseudoterpna cytis- 
aria). Hatched during July, they grow but little in the au- 
tumn, and then fix themselves upon the stems of the plant, and 
with the head raised from the surface they remain unmoved in 
the coldest weather, re-awakening to life about the end of April. 
When getting near their full size they rest on the twigs ina 
singular position, with the head bent under and the legs 
crowded together and brought close to the mouth. The whole 
body is covered with small points, as if shagreened, the head 
being deeply notched on the crown, while from the segment 
behind it rise two blunt protuberances, which point over the 
head; on the Jast segment are two points of a pinkish hue. 
Tho general colour of both head and body is dull green, with 
pink on the crown of the head and the protuberances behind 
it; a very narrow brownish stripe runs down the back, and 
along each side is a white stripe, edged with red, which is in- 
terruped on the fourth segment ; the spiracles show distinetly, 
being paler than the ground colour. When these caterpillars 
have ceased to feed they draw two or three leaves loosely to- 
gether, and under this shelter become chrysalides about the 
end of June. 

Another hybernating geometer caterpillar, which bears some 
resemblance to the preceding, is that of the Common Marbled 
Carpet (Cidaria russata) ; unlike it, however, it feeds occasion- 
ally during the winter in mild weather, being then found upon 
or near the wild Strawberry, in the summer it has also been 
detected on Birch and Sallow. This caterpillar rests usually 
with the body extended, but, if touched, at once raises its head 
and bends it under, in the ‘volute form.” The head is of a 
rather duller colour than the body, the eyes, which are black, 
showing conspicuously; the body pale yellow-green, with a 
stripe of dark green down the back. In some specimens there 
is a beautiful purplish stripe along the sides. All over the 
body are minute white warts, each giving offa hair; at the anal 
extremity are two protuberances, usually rose colour; the legs 
and claspers are of a dull red colour. The individuals of this 
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species which have lived through the winter turn to chrysalides 
in May, and there is a second brood of the caterpillars in June 
and July. 

The curious caterpillar of the Scolloped Bar (Scodiora Bel- 
giaria) occurs on heaths, and is rather uncommon. It may be 
looked for at this time on patches of the common Ling, near 
the roots of which it remains in a state of hybernation, rousing 
itself to eat in April. When alarmed it rolls into a ring, and 
will remain thus coiled up for an hour. In colour it is brown, 
with indistinct greyish markings, and a short white stripe near 
the first pair of claspers. On each segment there are two warts 
on the back, and there is a conical short horn aboye the anus, 
behind which are two longer and slender horns, which are 
usually pressed closely together. The female caterpillars are 
perceptibly less in size than the males, a rather unusual cir- 
cumstance. The cocoon is spun upon the ground; it is of 
slight texture. 

On various heaths and commons, though less abundant now 
than formerly, we find the caterpillar of the Clouded Buff 
(Euthemonia russula), which, though hatched from the egg in 
July, does not become adult till the following May. Its favour- 
ite food-plants are the Mouse-ear Hawkweed and the common 
Dandelion. At this time it is about one-third grown, and is 

‘dull brown in colour, with hairs of a reddish brown, and a 
faintly indicated stripe down the back. When the weather is 
favourable it appears to feed on various low plants, as does 
also the caterpillar of its handsome relative, the Wood Tiger 
(Chelonia plantagenis), so named from its partiality to plantain. 
Clearings in woods yield this species, especially in the south, 
and the caterpillar may be detected in the winter season by the 
persevering insect-hunter. It is of a greyish black tint, dotted 
over with numerous warts, and covered with long hairs, which 
increase in length towards the anal extremity, being black in 
colour at the head and tail, and reddish brown on the middle 
segments. In its habits it appears very sluggish, and is also 
the moth, which is rarely seen on the wing.—J. R. 8. Currrorp. 
—(English Mechanic and World of Science.) 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. 


GnoruEerRA Wuitnevi (Whitney’s Evening Primrose). Nat. 
ord., Ginotheraces. Linn., Octandria Monogynia. — ‘‘ The 
most splendid of all the species.” Flowers pale pink, blotched 
towards the claws of the petals with purplish crimson. Native 
of Shelter Cove, Humboldt County, California.—(Bot. Mag., 
z. 5867.) 

SERAPIAS coRDIGERA (Heart-lipped Serapias). | SmRAPIAS 
LINGUA (Tongue-lipped Serapias). Nat. ord., Orchidacez. 
Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Natives of all the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean except Egypt. Flowers deep 
French white ; lip of S. cordigera dark purple ; and of S. lingua 
¢erimson.—(Ibid., t. 5868.) 

ARISTOLOcHIA BaRBATA (Bearded Birthwort). Nat. ord., 
Aristolochiesx. Linn., Gynandria Hexandria.—Native of Vene- 
zuela. A very graceful twiner. Flowers pale green and reddish 
brown, lip clothed inside with purple bristles like a beard.— 
(Ibid., t. 5869.) 

GREVILLEA Banxsit (Sir Joseph Banks’ Grevillea). Nat. ord., 
Proteacee. Linn., Tetrandria Monogynia.—Native of barren 
hills in Queensland, Australia. Flowers crimson and yellow.— 
(Ibid., t. 5870.) 

DoprcatHnon Mrapta var. Fricipum (Arctic American Cow- 
slip, or Shooting Star). Nat. Ord., Primulacee. Linn., Pent- 
andria Monogynia.—Native of mountain slopes from latitude 
35° N., in California to the Arctic seacoast. Its flowers are 
usually lilac and white, but sometimes crimson and white, and 
eyen entirely white.—(bid., t. 5871.) 

AupinE Avricunas.—John Leech, Selina, and Monarch.— 
“‘ Seedling Alpine Auriculas have been one of the specialities 
which, during the last three or four years, Mr. Turner, of 
Slough, has been in the habit of exhibiting at the spring shows 
at South Kensington; and rich and varied in colouring as they 
are, it is no matter of wonder that they should generally have 
acted on the admiring crowd as one of the principal centres of 
attraction. Certainly, few groups of flowers could have been 
more truly beautiful, while in their beauty few could have 
more thoroughly combined the elements of simplicity and 
gaiety; and when to this is added the fact that improvement is 
manifestly going on amongst them, form and colour proportions 
being moulded to the florist’s standard, who can wonder that 
the Alpine Auriculas (with the self, perhaps) should, on ac- 


count of their more decided and richer hues, prove more 
popular, at least in general public assemblies, than their gro- 
tesque brethren, the greens, the whites, and the greys? though 
even these we are glad to see meet with more attention and more 
admiration than they did a few years ago, and might probably 
again become popular, if growers could be induced to cultivate 
them, and exhibit them more freely. 

“ John Leech is a rich shaded crimson, smooth, and well 
proportioned, and one of the richest flowers inits class. Selina 
is a velvety shaded purple, with white paste, and in this feature 
approaching the ordinary self-coloured varieties. Monarch is 
another purple, with rich shading, and of remarkably fine 
shape and proportions, doubtless one of the best in its class. 

“Not only on account of their highly-coloured and richly- 
shaded flowers, and the lively contrast afforded by the usually 
yellow colour of the paste, but also on account of their more 
vigorous constitution and freer habit of growth, these Alpine 
Auriculas are likely to rise in popular fayour.”—(Florist and 
Pomologist, 3s., iii., 241.) 


NIGHT SOIL AS A MANURE. 


I noricep in last week’s Journal that, in answer to an in- 
quiry of one of your correspondents, you spoke very highly of 
night soil as a manure. This induces me to ask your kind 
assistance to enable me to overcome a difficulty I experienced 
last summer through using night soil. I purchased one of the 
recently-patented ‘‘ earth closets,” the soil from which I ap- 
plied to my Cabbages, a portion of one of my Onion beds, and 
a row of Scarlet Runners, and nothing could exceed the very 
favourable appearance of these crops at first, as they were very 
considerably in advance of crops planted at the same time, to 
which I had put stable dung only; but on approaching ma- 
turity I first noticed several of my Cabbages begin to droop, 
and on pulling them up to ascertain ths cause, found that the 
whole of the root had been eaten away by a small white mag- 
got, and nearly the whole crop of Cabbages, Onions, and Beans, 
to which this manure had been applied, was destroyed by them. 
I should, therefore much esteem any assistance you may be 
able to afford me with a view to preventing this.—Howarp. 


[We do not think that the night soil caused the occurrence 
of the white maggots, but the protracted dry season. Water- 
ing and mulching over the roots on each side of the Scarle- 
Runners, and copious waterings of the Cabbages and of the 
Onions after the bulbs began to swell, would have kept away 
the maggots. We grow Onions in rows, with a gutter between 
each two rows, and in those gutters we pour about once a-week 
house sewage mixed with water.—Eps. | 


THE PLANTING AND LAYING-OUT OF THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT NORTH. 


Some of our readers may remember that portion of the north 
bank of the Thames which extended from Whitehall Stairs to 
Waterloo Bridge; and those of them who are ignorant of the 
former condition of that now-transformed region will, perhaps, 
care to be told that it was a wide extent of malarious mud, 
varied here and there by the hulks of dilapidated barges, the 
carcases of dead dogs, and sundry other articles which go to 
make up the flotsam and jetsam of our great tidal river. 
Why that great mudbank should have been suffered to exist so 
long after civilisation was supposed to have been introduced 
among us some member of the Thames Conservancy Board 
may, perhaps, be able to enlighten us; but the only apparent 
object of the mud conservancy was that it might afford a source 
of fun and recreation to the herd of mudlarks who burrowed 
in the AdelphijArches, and sought shelter in the stairs and 
passages of old Hungerford Market, much as parks and pleasure 
grounds are reserved in the present day for the health and re- 
creation of the population. What high holiday these little 
mudlarks enjoyed! It was perpetual holiday with them. It 
mattered not what heavy thoughts weighed down the careful 
city man as he passed along the old shaky barge-borne gang- 
way to the ‘‘ penny boats,” the little mnudlark, gambolling in 
what seemed his native element, hailed him with his cheery 
though inexpressibly dirty face, grinning from ear to ear, and with 
the winning request, ‘‘ Chuck us a penny, sir,’ he melted the 
moody man into acquiescence. Oh, the effectof that ‘chuck !” 
Away went half a dozen ragged little rascals up to the thighs in 
black ooze, straight as arrows to their mark. Then came the 
struggle, the pushing, and the wrangling, and at last the coveted 
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prize was gained frequent- 
ly not without a disputed 
ownership which ended 
in a general scrimmage. 
But those days, like all 
‘* good old days,”’ are gone, 
and the mudbankand mud- 
larks with them. The Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works 
has covered over the mud 
in making the Thames Em- 
bankment, and the mud- 
larks, let us hope, -have 
either become industrious 
shoeblacks or enterprising 
colonists. And where the 
mud was, the genius of 
gardening has taken pos- 
session. Within these few 
months, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. McKenzie, and 
in execution of his design, 
a garden has been formed, 
of which we this day fur- 
nish a plan, and which al- 
ready adds to the beauty 
and ornamentation of the 
Victoria Embankment. 


19.—Oharing Cross Terminus. 


18.—Brown’s Wharf. 
20.—Villiers Street. 


16.—Benufort Wharf. 
17,.—Salisbury Wharf. 


| | 15.—Cecil Street. 


f 
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3 3 The design, which is Mr. 
£45 McKenzie’s, has been exe- 
oe cuted by Mr. Meston, and 
nee we congratulate both on 
S3a the manner in which they 
Seis have severally carried out 
Nall the work. 
ais at That work has been exe- 
= cuted in accordance with 
. the propositions contained 
E in the following report 
L ste made by Mr. McKenzie on 
| oa8 January 27th of the pre- 
1 Bes sent year :— 
I che ‘“‘T may state, at the out- 
Bick set, that I have avoided 
Oe everything in the way of 
lel expensive gardening, and 
Can where a doubt exists as to 
ene Tad the ultimate use of the re- 
Rena claimed ground, I have en- 
2 3 deavoured to submita plan, 
2 8 which, if carried out will 
io 34 be effective at the present 
238 time, and capable of being 
28 = cut up ultimately without 
Sue a total disfigurement of the 
B55 works proposed to be exe- 
Teh cuted at this time. Of 
Catetes} course, a2 much more ex- 
cre pensive system of garden- 
3 ing might be introduced, 
3h without much alteration to 
ES the design, by the intro- 
Sa duction of statues, foun- 
Gale tains, and vases. 
ag “The walks are so ar- 
2S ranged as to give facility 
gee to the public from each of 
23 the recognised entrances, 
aS with a pleasant and diver- 
lls sified plantation on cither 
See side, at the same time pre- 
¢ serving enough space for 
& grass, which, in all cases 
Be ought to be well kept. 
Ae “The plantations, al- 
Bees though nearly continuous, 
oss are sufficiently broken to 
Ei give glimpses from the em- 
eae bankment roadway at such 
aoe points as the breadth of 
I me the views will justify this 
na 


being done. 
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‘The nature of the plantations will be more expensive than 
that at either of the parks [Southwark and Finsbury] for two 
reasons. First, the nature of the surroundings, so far as the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is concerned, is so much richer 
than anything surrounding either of the parks, that a different 
class of trees and shrubs will be required to dress the ground. 
Secondly, the variety of trees and shrubs suitable is much re- 
duced, owing to the growth of many varieties being destroyed 
by the influence of smoke and other causes inseparable from 
the position. 

‘The planting should be to a considerable extent of de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs; their beauty and brilliancy of foliage 
in spring will compensate to a great extent for the absence of 
foliage in winter, which is seldom bright, except after heavy 
rains. Thus, I should recommend the plantations to consist 
of groupings of Laburnums, Acacias, flowering Almonds, double- 
flowering Peaches, and other rosaceous trees; of double and 
single Thorns in groups of colours: also groups of trees con- 
spicuous for their colour or variety of foliage, such as Copper 
Beech, Acer Negundo variegatum, &c., and filling up between 
with evergreens to give variety in winter, so as to afford interest 
to the plantations at all seasons of the year. 

“Generally speaking, the plantations should consist of per- 
manent plants, but I think it will be impossible to give general 
satisfaction without a few patches of flowers judiciously and 
sparingly dotted about. 

“In dealing with the ground, I have endeavoured as far as 
possible to adapt the design to future requirements. 

“Tn dealing with the Buckingham Gate, it will be necessary 
to lower the walk leading to it by throwing up banks on either 
side, owing to the gate itself being so much below the level. It 
would, however, very greatly improve the appearance if the 
gate were brought up to the level of the Buckingham Street 
roadway. 

“Tn the formation of the ornamental grounds, I think it is 
of great importance that a water-pipe with hydrants be laid 
throughout the whole length, so as to be able to water when 
necessary, and wash and refresh the foliage, as so much de- 
pends on the beauty and health of the trees and shrubs in town 
on this being attended to, and so much depends on the future 
cost of the keeping, in having arrangements made suitable for 
the proper performance of these duties in the first instance. 

“T should also recommend that all the walks be made of 
asphalte, so that they may be always clean and dry for use in 
all weathers. Although this will entail a large expenditure 
at first, I believe in the end it will be better, and nearly as 
cheap. 

‘“From the magnificent way in which all the other works in 
connection with your board (Metropolitan Board of Works), 
have been carried out, it will be indispensable that the finish- 
ing of this portion of the work should be in keeping with what 
has already been done; for, in the words of the Builder of 
January 1st, ‘we must go as far south as Naples to admire, 
in the magnificent coast roads that fringe that unrivalled bay, 
a waterside drive and promenade superior to that which 
London will possess when the Thames Embankment is com- 
pleted.’ ” 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


WE have to add the following to the lists of subscribers 
already given :— 


ey the. tb 
Anderson-Henry, I., Esq., Edinburgh .......... a) 
Anderson, T., Esq., 6, Marine Parade, Brighton. 3 0 0 
Binns, Richard, Esq., Ulverston ............-- 1,0 0 
Lane, Messrs. H. & Sons, Berkhampstead...... 2 2 0 
Spivey, Mr. E., Hallingbury Gardens, Bishop 
Stortlordiemerssetcticstien a deere icie wean 1 io 
Young, Mr. G., Audley End Gardens .......... 0.50 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Now that winter is at hand, it is of importance to have a 
stock of keeping-roots in the vegetable-shed. Carrots, Parsnips, 
Turnips, Jerusalem Artichokes, Horseradish, Beet, Scorzonera, 
and Salsafy should be secured in the vegetable-shed, which 
ought to be several feet below the ground level, and have a 
close-fitting door. The above may be merely laid in heaps. If 
they are apt to shrivel, vegetables of this kind will be better in 
layers along with clean sand. Let all the Cabbage plants still 
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remaining in the seed beds be pricked-out forthwith. If there 
is any spare time get Horseradish, Rhubarb, and Sea-kale 
planted now instead of in the spring. In all cases be sure to 
trench deeply and loosen the bottom of the ground. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Let the Figs be protected immediately. Nothing is better 
and more simple than tying wisps cf new straw successively 
along the stems, each overlapping the last. Let all superfiuous 
nails be drawn from wall trees, and proceed at every oppor- 
tunity with general pruning, the nailing, however, following the 
knife except on south walls. The trees on these had better 
remain until the end of January, as the buds are apt to become 
unseasonably excited. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Little can now be added here at present. Where lawns have 
not been well attended to through pressure of business, another 
mowing and rolling may take place. The bulk of the dead 
leaves should be removed immediately preparatory to a general 
cleaning. If the shrubs require a compost, it is a much more 
cleanly plan to bring back some decayed vegetable matter when 
a digging occurs. After so fine an autumn, during which period 
all bulbs have been got well into the ground, and the Tulip 
grower especially has commenced his labours under favourable 
auspices, it is advisable that every bed, however small, be pro- 
perly and substantially hooped over, so that by covering with 
a number of Russian mats sewn together the whole length and 
breadth of the bed or beds, the collection may be safely defended 
from an excess of either rain or frost. Most amateurs were 
taught a severe lesson last season, the serious effects of which 
on their most choice bulbs will be for some time severely felt. 
Beds of choice Pansies ought also to be protected, and in mild 
weather traps should be set for snails, which even at this 
season of the year will cause great detriment to plants. Perhaps 
the best blooms of those beautiful spring flowers, the Poly- 
anthuses, can be grown ina pit, which may be built of turves 
from a pasture field, the roots planted in a compost of decayed 
leaves, loam, and sheep manure. I would advise your readers 
to try a turf-pit against one made with brick, at least those 
who are about commencing the cultivation of the Polyanthus; 
it will be found more secure from frost, and decidedly more 
congenial to the habits of the plants than growing them in poig 
in frames. Carnations, Picotees, and Auriculas must be kert 
clean and the pots not allowed-to be soddened with wet; in 
fact, the less water the better compatible with health. The 
compost heap is a most important adjunct of good gardening, 
and in too many cases the management of it is still behind the 
improved practices of the present day. Such is not always 
the fault of the gardener, but frequently arises from an in- 
adequate supply of labour at certain periods. I am not an 
advocate for complicated mixtures, still I must plead for a 
little loam and some other matters in the compost-yard. At 
this period one of the important points in this department is 
to see that the drenching autumn rains have every facility for 
escape. Tho best of soils, be they never so well harvested, will 
become soured in a very short period by the lodgment of stag- 
nant water. A good compost-yard should on this account be 
a steadily inclined plane, and the soils or composts should in- 
variably run the way of the descent in parallel ridges. Now, 
although the special mixing of soils a long time beforehand 
is by no means to be recommended, though dignified by the 
title of ‘‘compost,’’ yet it so happens that in general gar- 
dening much surplus soil or vegetable matter comes to hand 
in the course of the year; such in all cases cannot and need 
not remain separate, for in the mixed state there will soon 
arise a demand for it, if only in renewing the beds of the flower 
garden. Those who have not harvested their loam should lose 
no time, for assuredly a little should be obtained annually if 
possible. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The winter-blooming Correas, Epacrises, Polygalas, Acacias, 
Pimeleas, &c., will now begin to make a charming addition to 
the other inmates of the conservatory. Take care to give atten- 
tion to judicious watering, more especially to such plants as the 
Epacrises ; it will not do to trust this process to inexperienced 
or neglectful workmen. Let all bulbs arousing from their dor- 
mant state, such as the Amaryllis tribe, the Lachenalias, 
Oxalises, and others have very moderate supplies of water until 
the leayes are somewhat expanded. Keep down all decay- 
ing leaves, and observe the utmost cleanliness. If any of the 
stock appear too much crowded endeavour to weed out inferior 
or half-hardy things, transferring them to the pits or frames, 
or in cage of severe need to a shed or outhouse, provided they 
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are of the hardy-leaved class, or decidedly deciduous. There 
is often occasion to employ fires at this period of the year, as 
much to promote an active ventilation and remove all super- 
abundant moisture, as to make up for the deficiency of heat 
from external sources. However, assistance of this kind must 
be used with the utmost cireumspection, and no actual inter- 
ruption given to the system previously commenced of gradually 
yeducing the temperature to correspond with the natural de- 
eline of the season, and consequent’ limitation of solar light 
and heat; considerable mischief cannot fail to ensue from an 
injudicious application of fire heat, particularly if used at night, 
and this should be held in view throughout the season. 


STOVE. 

Continue former directions in hardening growths, and en- 
deayouring to promote a quiet somewhat dry atmosphere. 
Keep down all unnatural night heat. Hybrid Perpetual, Tea, 
and other Roses, as well as Chrysanthemums, if attended to, 
will render this structure, as well as the conservatory, most 
interesting for the next two months. Let these have weak 
manure water perfectly clear; it should be administered about 
5° or 10° warmer than the atmosphere of the house. If given 
at every watering it is almost impossible to give it too weak or 
too clear; if the water is barely coloured it will be sufficient. 
An ounce of guano with a handful or two of goot will make a 
large bucketful or canful strong enough for anything. 


FORCING PIT. 

Now the leaves are falling fast it will be easy for those who 
have a pit at liberty to make it up for flower forcing. The 
leaves should have a portion of well-wrought dung mixed with 
them, if to spare; this will bring the leaves into perfect action 
immediately. About 9 inches of tan may_be placed over the 
leaves in order to facilitate the plunging. Let the glass have 
a thorough cleaning. As soon as this is completed, flowers for 
forcing, if in proper condition, may be introduced immediately, 
such as the various Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Moss or Provence 
Roses, Persian Lilacs, Sweet Briars, Camellias, &c., taking 
care at this period especially to introduce nothing unless it has 
gone through a proper course of culture during the summer, 
with the view of securing early-made and thoroughly ripened 
wood, for unless its condition is such it will be in vain to 
attempt early forcing. The Hyacinths and Narcissi potted in 
September may now be examined, and may be introduced suc- 
cessively in small quantities to the pit when their buds are 
2 inches long. They should be plunged overhead at the front 
or darkest part of the pit, covering them 4 inches with old tan. 


COLD PITS AND FRAMES. 

These will now be extremely useful. Sawdust forms a good 
plunging material if new and dry, and coal ashes are also very 
good. Whatever material is employed, keep the plants within 
a foot of the glass unless perfectly dormant. Endeavour to 
keep the soil in the pot in a somewhat dry state.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

We took up the remainder of the Carrots, Beetroot, and 
Parsnips, and notwithstanding the dryness of the summer, we 
have never had better nor cleaner roots. We put a little more 
earth to some Celery, and would have used litter instead if 
we could have obtained it, but all protecting litter will be scarce 
this season. 

Cauliflowers have a little disappointed us; the mild autumn, 
with the moist weather, brought it on very fine, but more quickly 
than we expected, so that we have hardly any worth raising in 
balls to plant in earth pits to be protected as we generally do. 
For this purpose the heads must be small, so as to grow. We 
have, therefore, put a good quantity ina shed, where it can be 
protected and will last a considerable time, though not so long 
as it would have done if we could have had smaller heads with 
good balls under glass, although the sashes were old and some- 
what ricketty. Fine heads of Cauliflower are easily injured. 
A few of ours were blackened by the frost on the mornings of 
the 10th and 12th, even though well protected by their own 
leaves, yet Geraniums in a raised border were but little injured. 
The very cold days at the end of the week have forced us to 
think of protecting and housing, or collecting in masses, to 
make protection easy. Were there only certain times in which 
certain things should be considered in season, much labour in 
protecting would be saved. Young Cauliflowers were saved 
from severe frost, and ere long we shall fill a frame with young 


plants. We often find they do all the better when they grow 
but little all the winter, if they merely keep alive. 

Kidney Beans.—We gathered about the last from an earth 
pit out of doors protected since the middle of October. These 
have done well, and clearing them out will enable us to fill the 
place with good plants of Lettuces and Endive, and very likely 
Strawberry plants in pots. Many Lettuces received a little 
protection where they stood, as when large the heart is easily 
injured. The Beans, Lettuces, &c., are a proof of what may 
be done late in autumn, with the help of a little protection, by 
keeping the heat in the ground from freely radiating. In this 
respect there is a great advantage to plants growing in the 
soil over other plants in similar circumstances growing in pots. 
To give the latter an equal chance, the pots should be plunged, 
end the surface mulched with dry litter. Hven when rather 
tender plants are in pots and exposed, it is surprising what an 
amount of cold they will stand uninjured if the pots are laid 
down on the ground, and the pots and tops covered with mats or 
litter. This plan is the most effectual at the end of autumn 
and early in winter, as then the heat gained from the summer’s 
sun has not quite radiated from the earth. Several times we 
have saved what otherwise would have been lost, by laying 
such plants down and piling snow over them when litter 
could not be had. The sides of exposed pots are good ccn- 
ductors, and soon cool the soil inside when freely exposed to 
the air. When sure there was not heat enough inside to cause 
elongation of growth, we have frequently allowed snow to lie on 
a cold pit for two or three weeks, as we knew it would require 
a very severe frost to get through it. We were laughed at once 
for getting a thin fall of snow swept up in a cold night, and 
lifted by ladder and thrown on the steep roof of a conservatory, 
when the boiler had given way just when its services were re- 
quired. We do not recommend snow as a pleasant thing to 
work amongst, but it often proves one of the greatest boons to 
the gardener and the farmer. Many a time have we seen snow 
swept from pits, beds, vegetables, and plants, when it would 
have been true wisdom to have let wellalone. We have scarcely 
a better non-conductor whilst it remains open and flossy. 

A fine Radish bed in an earth pit we covered with some old 
sashes, &c., that the Radishes might be kept crisp, as those fully 
exposed and older, though looking well, are inclined to be hard 
from the cold. 

Of Sea-kale and Rhubarb we took up some roots, and pro- 
tected them with litter in case we should have a severe frost. 
We shall treat Asparagus in the same way. All these may be 
forced with propriety now when deemed desirable. Allof them 
have this year ripened their buds earlier than usual. Globe 
Artichokes, that ripened so much earlier than usual, have now 
grown so green as to require more protection than if they had 
faded later and had grown less. Rhubarb and Sea-kale, more 
especially, will be the better of small mounds of ashes, burnt 
refuse, &c., placed over the buds as deterrents to snails, birds, 
and mice. The latter and rats have scooped out the buds for 
us where unprotected. After clearing away all littery leaves a 
slight sprinkling of salt between the rows will benefit the plants 
little, still it will keep many enemies at a distance so long 
as the earth remains the least saline. A few wide ridges may 
still be thrown up, on which to plant out young Lettuces in a 
fine day. If they keep alive they will feel the frost less than 
those succulent from growing freely. 

; FRUIT GARDEN. 

Put the above plan in operation with our Strawberry pots, 
covering them slightly with litter on the afternoon of the 12th, 
as, even with a west wind, there were not wanting signs that 
we might have a severe frost. Very little protection will keep 
them all safe. Ire long we hope to place them under shelter. 
What @ fine place a wide shed open to the south would ke for 
all such purposes! here is hardly a place we know where the 
shed room is half enough, if the most is to be made of every- 
thing and labour economised. With Strawberry pots in beds, 
even out of doors, a little protection will often keep them all 
right, though if mice and vermin be excluded a cool place under 
glass is the best. We shall place alot in frames where there 
is a little mild heat left, so as to bring them on gradually. 
They generally do best after the growth of the top has received 
a slight cheek, but with little or no check to the root action. 

All fruit trees in pots not plunged or partly plunged, should 
be protected. Even in orchard houses the exposed parts of the 
pots should be protected with a little litter. When the trees 
are not large this is best done by setting them as closely as 
possible together, and then drawing the litter over and among 
them. By these means a large space can be cleared for winter 
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vegetables, salads, &c., that will require but little protection 
even in severe weather, when the house is dry, and the air in- 
side still. When, however, the trees in pots are of considerable 
size, it is often prejudicial to lift them and pack them closely 
together, as thus the branches and bearing twigs are often 
bruised and broken. In their case, if the weather should be 
severe, a little litter should be put on and hang over the sur- 
face of each pot. A little artificial heat in severe weather 
would render all this unnecessary, but then it would not be an 
unheated glass case, and the inexperienced are very apt to use 
too much of this artificial heat in winter. In cold orchard 
houses such things as Parsley, Wallflowers for early blooming, 
early-flowering hardy annuals, &c., may be kept in a similar 
manner, and with but little trouble. 

Chiefly to get the glass in better order, but partly to give 
the Figs a nipping, we have unroofed a low pit or Fig house, 
as after all our careful washing we still found traces of the 
dread mealy bug. This hag enabled us to give rafters, &., a 
coat of anticorrosion paint, which will shut up insects’ eggs if 
there are any. A few degrees of frost will dothe Figs no harm, 
and may settle all the bugs that are alive. We feel more in- 
terested, as until lately we had never been annoyed with this 
troublesome insect. In the hope of having a little frost first, 
we have forborne smearing the shoots as alluded to lately. We 
shall now have to look after the mealy bug everywhere, and 
see that he do not gain a hold. All purchasers of stove plants 
would act wisely by putting every new plant into a sort of 
hospital at first to prove it, especially as respects this insect— 
that is to say, if the general stock is clean. It is very un- 
pleasant to be ever cleaning, as gardeners are obliged to be in 
many places, and then never be quite sure. But for the work 
in the Fig house, that, too, would have been filled with plants 
before now. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

For keeping a clean, smooth lawn nothing is better than a 
wooden roller, say 1 foot in diameter and 4 feet in length. If 
a little rough, it will, so far 2s worm heaps are concerned, dis- 
pense with all sweeping. The roller will merely be required to 
be scraped now and then to get rid of all the earthy matter. 
For small spaces, to keep down earth heaps there is nothing 
better than rolling, and then next day following with a good 
watering of clear lime water, which will thus go freely into the 
fresh-made holes, and kill the worms. For large lawns we 
mnst chiefly depend on the roller alone, as the watering is 
laborious when the lawn is large, and, besides, the worms are 
often good helpers to us as cultivators, even though their 
earth heaps give a little annoyance. By the sides of walks the 
heaps are often troublesome, and there lime water may be 
applied, as salt, though rather more effectual as respects deter- 
ring or killing the worms, would leave the part salted soft and 
retentive of moisture for the winter. 

Considerable time has been taken up in getting the bedding 
plants saved in sheds, potted, and packed for the winter as 
previously stated. We were obliged to smoke some Cinerarias, 
which we rarely require to do, and we mention this all the 
more because the insects (green fly) came, we have no doubt, 
from breaking the rule so often recommended, of (after ex- 
cluding frost),keeping the plants airy, cool, and moist. These 
plants had been placed rather close to a hot-water pipe in 
& pit, and as we were a little apprehensive, the pots stood 
on moss in @ saucer. At one end of this pit there were Cu- 
cumbers, and so the pipe that went through was rather warm. 
The temperature where the Cinerarias were was modified by a 
little air left on, so as to neutralise the heat, but still the dry- 
ness was too much, and the smoking became necessary. Other 
plants standing cooler in another place, whence these insect- 
troubled ones were taken, that they might bloom sooner, were 
as healthy as need be. Many such circumstances open up the 
wide question—Whether we might not, by knowing better what 
plants rejoice in, keep away insects altogether, or whether we 
do not invite these to come by our treatment? It would appear 
that the juices of a healthy, luxuriant plant are less tempting to 
insects than the same juices when the plant is less healthy and 
vigorous. We have no doubt that extra heat will ever be at- 
tended with a number of insects.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


P. Lawson & Son, Edinburgh, and 20, Budge Row, Cannon Street, 
London.— Catalogue of Forest Trees and Shrubs. ; 

Stuart & Mein, Kelso—General Catalogue of Forest and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Roses, de. 


James Dickson & Sons, Newton Nurseries, and 102, Eastzate Street, 
Chester.—Catalogue of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, and Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Booxs.—A correspondent wishes for the names of books treating on 
Raisin, Currant, and Fig drying, and on South Australian gardening. 
(A. Y.)— The Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary” will give you the informa- 
tion on all the subjects youname. It can be had at our office for 6s. 6d., 
or post free for 7s. 2d. 

CREosOTING Woop.—A Constant Reader would be obliged if ‘‘ Upwarps 
AND ONWARDS” would state how and at what cost this process is effected. 


Gate Peas.—A correspondent writes that “Mr. Stephen Castle, of 
Prestwich, says in his letter in your last publication that to have Peas in 
October on this side Manchester must be very rare. Peas were gathered 
and eaten several times (the last time at the very end of the mouth), in 
October, at Polefield Hall, Prestwich, the residence of Mr. Howarth 
Ashton.” 

Popxanrs (WW. C.).—The rows of Poplars in the Regent’s Park, and near 
Buckingham Palace, are the common Lombardy Poplar. They will be 
higher in time. 


Mastic L’HomMEe Lerort (IW. C.).—Most of the London seedsmen who 
advertise in our columns could supply you. 


SELEcT CorysaANTHEMUMS (H. B.).—White: Beverley and Mrs. George 
Rundle, Rose-shades: Prince Alfred, Christine, and Lady Harding. 
Crimson und Purple: Dr. Sharpe, Alma, and Prince Albert. Yellow, 
Orange, and Brown: Annie Salter, Golden Beverley, Little Harry, an@ 
General Slade. The above are for specimens. Pompons.—White, Golden, 
and Lilac Cedo Nulli,|\White Treyenna, Golden Aurore, Bob (late), Salamon, 
Duruflet, Andromeda, Florence, Prince Victor, and Sainte Thiis. 
JAPANESE.—The Daimio, James Salter, Red Dragon, The Tycoon, Na- 
gasaki Violet, Wizard, and Negro; Comet, Dr. Masters, Meteor, Jupiter, 
and Chromatella. The last five are all shades of yellow and orange. 


Fioor ofr GREENHOUSE (H. Y.).—We have no objection to the earth 
being the floor in your small greenhouse vinery. There will be no 
danger of damp if you water carefully in winter. Concrete, or even 
gravel, and still more, tiles, would be neater; but earth is very well pro- 
vided you have a pathway, and nothing is better than a narrow trellis of 
wood crossing in short pieces. Then when you clean the narrow trellis 
and rake the ground the bottom will always look neat with little trouble. 


Lavrets Dyine (R. O. F. S.)—We think the dryness may have some- 
thing to do with your Laurels dying off one branch atatime. There 
are places, however, where the Laurel will not flourish many years, un- 
less it is frequently cut down or shortened back. It is not quite so safe 
to cut in midwinter as early in autumn or the middle or end of March; 
but if work is pressing in spring we would not hesitate to cut back now, 
say, if the plants are large, cutting them all down from 2% to 4 feet from 
the ground. The whole plant must be so treated. If a few branches or 
limbs are cut and the others left, the plants will most likely die at the 
points, and then farther back. We have frequently renewed Laurels by 
thus ecutting-back. The cut places should be smeared oyer; lightish 
paint is best. 

CucuUMBERS SCABBED (Jas. Asbury).—The rind of the fruit is affected 
by a dry gangrene, a result of the imperfect elaboration of the sap; but 
we are unable to tell whether it is caused by the roots absorbing some 
mineral in a soluble state that the leaves and fruit cannot appropriate, 
or is due to some influence of the atmosphere. All we know about it is 
that it is most common in limestone soil, or where the plants are supplied 
with water from limestone; but we have had it from using water from 
ironstone. It is a subject well worthy of investigation, and we should be 
obliged by our correspondents giving their experience. 


LIcHEN oN ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA (Forester).—From your description 
we think the green moss is a Lichen, which may be destroyed by scrub- 
bing with a brush dipped in strong brine, so as to moisten every part of 
the bark affected. Equal portions of salt and water will not be too strong, 
but the solution must be applied to the parts where there are no green 
leaves, and there only. You may also dust the tree whilst wet with quick- 
lime, which will destroy both the moss and the Lichen, but is more 
unsightly than brine, which leaves no trace of its application. 


CovERING VINES wiTH Guass (H. Vernon).—We should prefer erecting 
against the wall the glass slanting, or haying a lean-to about 6 feet wide, 
and this will allow of space for a walk inside ; and you could have Straw- 
berries and Tomatoes on the front without injury to the Vines on the 
wall, only keep the Tomatoes low so as not toshade the Vines. At the 
top and bottom have a board 11 inches wide hung with hinges, which you 
can open or shut as needed. The moisture from the border will not be 
too much, and when the Grapes are ripening you can secure dryness by 
withholding water and giving an abundance of air. Upright sashes we 
do not approve of in your case, for they would be more costly and afford 
no greater advantages than a lean-to. Besides the Strawberries and To- 
matoes you could have Vines on the roof at every 6 or 8 feet; or if you 
wished for Peaches and Nectarines, you might have two rows of double 
cordons respectively 1 and 2 feet 6 inches from the front, which in a 
6-feet width of house would leave you half the width for the walk and the 
Vines. The glass frame ought not to be removed inthe winter. It would 
be very useful in winter for growing salads. 

Various (Centwrion).—Beurré d’Aremberg would be improved by plant- 
ing against a south wall, but a west aspect is best, though we have had 
it fine on a south wall. Cleveland Bigarreau and Werder’s Early Black 
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Cherries succeed well on asouth wall. Rose Céline Forestier would thrive 
well against the east side of your house if planted in good soil and watered 
well both at the root and overhead in dry weather. The varieties of 
Gladiolus gandavensis in heavy soils should be taken up now and be 
planted again from March to May, but so soon after the middle of March 
as the soil isin good condition. We know of no Apples that do well on a 
north wall. The Morello Cherry does exceedingly well on that aspect, 
and so do Currants, We think 10 feet quite high enough for pyramid 
Pear trees, for when higher they are not only difficult to prune, but the 
fruit on the upper part is liable to be injured by wind. In exposed situ- 
ations we consider bushes preferable to pyramids. 


FUMES oF CoKE AND CHARCOAL (H. V.).—They willinjure all your plants, 
and probably destroy some. 


WINTERING PLANTS IN A Room (Saint Georae)—We do not know of 
anything for keeping out frost that would serve you so well as the fire 
grate. You might safely have a fire all night by using a fire-guard. 
There is no apparatus that would suit the room and be available for a 
greenhouse. When you have the greenhouse we would have a small 
boiler, and two 4-inch hot-water pipes along the front and one end, with 
a stokehole outside. 


Gurrnsey Linies Nor Frowerine (A. F.).—It is unusual for these to 
flower the second year, for the roots suffer considerably on being taken 
up. You did right to keep them growing last winter after flowering, but 
it was a mistake to keep them quite dry in the pots. You should have 
set them on pans filled with sand kept wet, even after the foliage was all 
gone, not, however, giving any water by the surface, but from the wet 
sand the pots would have derived some moisture. In August you shook 
out the bulbs and potted in fresh soil—that was a mistake ; they ought 
not to have been repotted, but kept in the same pots until the bulbs had be- 
come so large as to burst them, and should have been kept on a shelf in 
the greenhouse constantly. We advise you totry them that way after this. 


i GESNERA SPLENDENS SHEDDING ITs FLOWER Bups (G. J. B.).—It is apt 
to do so when the plants have been grown in a dry heat, and in a moister 
one the plants are excited into growth, and the buds drop, for the buds 
being formed in a drier atmosphere, they are incapable of the expansion 
consequent on the moist one. It is a common error to start these plants 
in spring and grow them all through the summer, end yery often in 
vineries, where they are brought into a semi-ripened state just when 
they are forming their flowers, so that when they are placed in the stove 
for dowering, from the moist genial atmosphere, they start again for 
growth; the cause is, therefore,a check. We have known it caused by 
allowing the plants to become tco dry, also from too much water, and 
from sudden changes of temperature. The. only way to obyiate itis to 
not start the plants too early. May is soon enough for winter flowering, 
and they should have a moist genial temperature, with abundance of 
light in all their stages. 

_POINSETTIA Lostne 17s LowER Leaves (Idem).—It is due to the wood 
ripening. The only way to keep on the lower leaves is to grow the plant 
in a good temperature, and not have any shoots but those made after 
June. Dwarf plants, and kept so by growing them near the glass, are 
less liable to lose their leaves than tall plants. The plant being decidu- 
ous, it is not possible to flower it without its losing a portion of its leaves, 
at least we have not seen itso flowered, except in the case of small plants. 


CREEPING PLANT FOR CovERING A Bank (A Hampshire Highlandcr).— 
We do not think you could have anything better than Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla; it is a neat, close-growing evergreen, producing pretty white 
flowers in summer, and bright red berries in autumn and winter. 
Reegner’s Ivy would also answer well, having fine large leaves. Vinca 
elegantissima is also excellent. It has variegated foliage. 


SELECT HERBACEOUS Putoxes (B. B.).—Comtesse de Chambord, Ange 
Gardien, L’Avenir, Madame Domage, Madame Barillet, Liervali, Madame 
Froment, Madame Lemort, Madame La Marquise de Meronet, Madame 
La Comtesse de Malart, Monsieur Delamere, Monsieur Domage, Monsieur 
Linden, Monsieur Marin Saison, Monsieur Veitch, Monsieur W. Bull, 
Queen Victoria, Roi des Roses, Souvenir de Berryer, Vierge Marie, Ama- 
bilis, Aurantiaca superba, Duc de Montebello, and Admiration. 

ANEMONE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS (Idem).— Empress, Fleur de 
Marie, Handel, King of Anemones, Lady Margaret, Louis Bonamy, Mar- 
guerite d’Anjou, Marguerite de York, Miss Eyre, St. Margaret, Nancy de 
Sermet, and Mrs. Pethers. The training a standard Chrysanthemum 
requires is to remove all the shoots except one, or cut them away, and 
keep the plant to one stem until you have the height required, and then 
take out the point of the shoot. When it makes new shoots remove all 
but the three uppermost, and stop them when 6 inches long,-tying down 
the shoots, but be careful not to break them. They should again be 
stopped, but not after the middle of July. % 


Names or Fruits (Centurion).—1, Much like Passe Colmar : 2 Duchesse 
@’Angouléme ; 3, Glou Morceau;: 4, Conseiller de la Cour : 5, Easter 
Beurré; 6, Belle de Noél. (E. Jones).—We have no fruit from you, if with 
your own signature, or merely “ J.” attached. . 
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AWARDS—TRIMMING. 


W3aTEVER shortcomings may fairly be urged against Mr. I. 
Wright, everyone will give him credit for his unvarying persist- 
enCy and though Ihave the well-known axiom before me as to 
_ 2man convinced against his will,” I once more take up my pen 
in reply to his last letter. It is not difficult to reconcile his 
first and his second correspondence. On the 20th of October 
he wishes ‘‘an award of very highly commended should be 
given to all pens, and to those only, which in any ordinary 
show would be thought worthy of a place in the vrize list,” 
adding, aE, besides this, the pens highly commended were 
arranged in their order of merit, I think all that is necessary 
would be done,” &c., &e.; and on November 10th he proceeds 


to say, ‘that if I will read his remarks again I shall sea that 
his chief suggestion was for a distinct award to be given to all 
pens, and to those only which in an ordinary competition, or 
by intrinsic merit, deserved a prize, and that this was the point 
on which he laid stress, and on which he wished to ask my 
opinion, and on this Mr. Hewitt says nothing.” Hvidently 
finding his ground as to the highly-commended pens untenable, 
he now leaves them out of the case altogether. 

I should myself have been really much pleased if Mr. Wright 
had carried out his original intention, as stated on October 10th, 
of asking my opinion privately before mentioning it in these 
columns, as it would have avoided a vast amount of recapitu- 
lation and a rushing into print, contrary to my customary 
habits and desires. I, however, give every credit that Mr. 
Wright cannot possibly know the fall amount of my roultry 
correspondence, for it is legion, and ofttimes when I have even 
written for twelve consecutive hours without scarcely a moment’s 
intermission, and without desire of fee or reward—how fre- 
quently, I say, has the very next post delivery placed me in 
exactly the same fix in respect of poultry querists as that from 
which I had thus laboriously extricated myself; in fact, it is 
not long since our postman, when delivering my letters, said 
half playfully and half earnestly, ‘‘If the master’s letters go 
on in this way I shall soon have to bring them to him ina 
wheelbarrow.” Still, as Mr. Wright seems to have started a 
new transatlantic suggestion, I purpose to give the requested 
honest opinion as succinctly and plainly as 1 can do,so as to ad- 
mit of no misconstruction. I cannot see much difference as to 
whether pens are very highly commended or simply highly 
commended, so long as he wishes them ‘arranged in their 
order of merit,” for, if these words have a meaning at all, any 
practical judge will at once reply that this is not only awarding 
the customary three prizes, but also the additional very highly 
commended and the highly commended pens in ‘‘ their order 
of merit’? —a task infinitely more difficult and time-taking 
than the prizes themselves. If the intention of these avowed 
introductions is simply to give a sufficiently close idea of the 
state of the competition in the respective classes to would-be 
purchasers, surely this is as fally met by a glance at the number 
of pens highly commended. If they appear in numbers the 
competition is of necessity good, and if the prizes only are 
awarded, it is equally significant that the competition was at 
best scanty, or possibly that the prizes themselves were only 
reluctantly awarded by the judge to the best birds present. I 
repeat, from c»nviction, to varry out this new arrangement in 
the time is utterly impossible. 

The American diploma Mr. Wright now substitutes for his 
former designation is simply placing the same facts under fresh 
colours. The honorary diploma card, which Mr. Wright sug- 
gests should in print state ‘‘thatin an ordinary competition 
this pen would be worthy of a prize,” will, I fear, meet with 
as little favour at the hands of committees as at my own, 
simply from the indisputable fact that poultry judges are 
already far too overtaxed, and cannot bear the additional 
feather that to a proverb destroys the powers of endurance of 
even the camel itself. 

Not to recapitulate, I must give one other very cogent reason 
why increased labours in the same time are most unadvisable. 
If so many extra adjudications are to be made in the same 
time, the far more important awards for the customary prizes 
must of sheer necessity be proportionably hurried over and 
slighted, which, in my humble opinion, should never for an 
instant be entertained. 

Mr. Wright then reverts to his old theory, ‘‘ trimming,” and 
states with ‘‘ the results of his labours he is abundantly satis- 
fied.” If he is ‘‘ abundantly saticfied,” far be it from me to 
interfere with his self-complacency; but still on ‘‘ trimming” 
he goes on to say, ‘‘ Mr. Hewitt will, I think, admit there is 
some difference, however small, between the present time and 
two years ago.” My admission is complete; some years back 
I disqualified, and by name published the full particulars of a 
very cobbling job by sticking in the tail feathers of a Bantam 
cock with cobbler’s wax. In the present day we have, on the 
contrary, quite a scientific refinement on this very primitive 
mode of procedure: itis now the manipulation of an artist, 
the desired tail feathers are fixed to a nicety in the barrel of 
the natural quill with quick-drying varnish. The progress we 
have made seems to be this, as the eyes of amateurs generally 
are specially directed to the subject, the really exquisite work- 
manship of the trimmers of the present time is far more 
difficult to discover, and afterwards prove to conviction, than 
that of former days, but the intentions of those who prac- 
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tise these deceptions remain as unchanged as ever—viz., to 
obtain by fraud that which they cannot hope to accumplish by 
honest means. 

Mr. Wright remarks, ‘‘ that the worst, or one of the worst 
trimmers he ever knew is also a man who seils eggs that hardly 
ever hatch.” I fancy I know several amateurs who were the 
victims of this individual, now happily removed from this and 
all other fancies. He used to sell as “ eggs from his best hens ” 
(which undoubtedly was true to the letter) eges that, having 
been incubated some week or so, on inspection proved unfer- 
tilised. He sold them, gloried in his dead robbery, and gained 
money. In short, there are knayes in all classes of society, 
and, consequently, in the poultry world as among all around 
us ; such are not poultry-fanciers, but money-getters only, and 
it behoves all persons to be on their own guard for their indi- 
vidual protection. Somewhat lately a gentleman, a stranger 
to myself, but who, I am informed, is a young man of very 
considerable means, wrote me a letter, requesting me to say 
whether a pen of poultry he had bought at a very long price 
was the first-prize pen I had before me at the show, 
particularly requesting me to give him “my own candid 
opinion of the affair,” for if, as some of hig friends told him, 
“they were not the birds, this would be the third time he had 
been taken in in the same way, to his great vexation.” The 
hamper being already dispatched, I was, as it were, compelled 
to see them, and to the best of my knowledge and belief I then 
saw them for the first time in my life. As to the requested 
“candid opinion of the affair,” I suggested in my reply that I 
thought “his want of caution proved him to be plucky, but 
not wise.” It may be urged, Why did I not conjointly pro- 
secute? The birds were taken back and the money refunded, 
the seller saying ‘‘ they were not the birds he now believed, 
but must have .been exchanged in transit on the railway, and 
he was a great loser.” Surely arbitrators have quite enough 
to contend with within the respective shows themselves, with- 
out being pulled into constant hot water, brought on from the 
want of care in confiding purchasers; and if buyers will, in 
direct opposition to the suggestions in my last letter, pursue 
the almost certain course to such difficulties, however much to 
be deplored, they must help themselves. 

Mr. L. Wright is undoubtedly correct in his advice, ‘ never 
to deal with a known trimmer ;” but I must differ in opinion 
with that gentleman in his mode of making such an one “ feel 
you despise him ;” this cannot be attained simply by the ap- 
pellations of a ‘reverend sinner,” the ‘§ scum,” ‘&e. On 
minds so Seared as those to whom I have just alluded, public 
or individual opinion goes for little; their ill-gotten gains are 
clutched as the result of their duplicity, and this one object 
attained, the expression of disgust of the victim and his friends 
is lost altogether, and is as ineffective where there is no moral 
shame to ‘ make them feel,’’ as would be a discharge of dust- 
shot levelled at the back of an alligator or a rhinoceros. Their 
only really vulnerable part is, in my opinion, a pecuniary one, 
and should I see the pen of birds alluded to again, that did 
win, a thorough exposure at my hands will certainly ensue, lead- 
ing, I trust, to prosecution. TI will not infer for a moment, as 
Mr. Wright appears to do, that every individual who trims 
18 to be avoided as a man capable of even far more atrocious 
acts than simply trimming, and no one could regret more than 
I should any instance of disgrace to an exhibitor, ‘ who is 
in the hands of his seryant, and who knows little of his fowls 
himself ;” but judges, of course, cannot adjudicate on the 
spot as to the actual aggressor. but simply on the act committed, 
whilst I myself really fear (and I hope not uncharitably) that 
in most cases of trimming, the proprietor and his man are both 
rowing in the same boat, pulling together, and have the self- 
Same goal in view. 

Mr. Wright asks for the publication of the name of the pro- 
testor to whom, in my former letter, I alluded as caught with 
the cocks’ combs (for there were two fowls), “sewn through 
and through to keep them upright ;” adding he knew of one of 
the protestors who stained the Cochin cock’s wings, but he 
thought it (unwittingly on my part), an injustice to refer to 
such an ‘‘enormity,” adding ‘one is not some.” I confess 
that Mr. Hewis Wright and myself differ very widely in our 
Opinions as to the justice or even good taste of publishing an 
offender’s name anew after he has already suffered disqualifi- 
cation for his crime, and consequent punishment. The birds 
were not disqualified by myself, but by one of the most shrewd, 
expert, and conscientious of our judges with whom I am ac- 
quainted. This gentleman called my attention to them parti- 


afterwards, he pointed out to me (in hand) the still unhealed 
punctures—for the judge himself took out the stitches at the 
former show—where the combs had been ‘‘ sewn through and 
through to keep them upright.” A catalogue was, after judging, 
produced, and, as I had been previously apprised, they belonged 
still to the party stated, and he was a protestor against +rim- 
ming. Not for publication, as I think it uncalled-for to the 
offender to personally renew the charge so long time past, but 
to satisfy the Editors of the Journal, I enclose to them the 
name of the delinquent, and also that of the very reliable judge 
who at the time disqualified. 

It being evident that Mr. Lewis Wright speaks rather from 
theory than from practical experience on the matter of judging 
poultry shows, and is, perhaps, scarcely aware of its present 
difficulties, irrespective of any further additional labours, I 
wish, therefore, to offer that gentleman a proposition that if 
accepted will, I think there is not any doubt, finally settle the 
question ; and let me assure Mr. Wright that I am quite open 
to conviction, for if I find myself in error I hereby pledge 
myself to adopt his plans if they work well. We are now get- 
ting into the short days, and I have many shows at which I am 
engaged very shortly to officiate. Pray let me induce Mr. 
Wright to accept the adjudications in a single instance. I will 
use my best endeayour to cause some committes to acqui- 
esce in the change. The entries shall not exceed five hundred 
pens, for if there are more I will cheerfully take all the excess 
on myself. We can arrange to begin, as-promised us, by nine, 
and the rest of the daylight is before us; but I cannot, contrary 
to all precedent, promise him a bed of Roses with his portion. 
Interruptions and distractions from the committee asking for 
advice, and from time to time the already completed awards 
fer the printed catalogue, may possibly occur. But Mr. Wright 
shall have unrestricted liberty for the exercise to the fall of all 
his shrewdness and practical sagacity, not only to evoke in the 
first instance the customary triple prizes from the original 
chaos of the various classes, but also unmolested he may intro- 
duce any of the American diplomas, very highly commendeds, 
highly commendeds (‘in the order of merit’), commendeds, 
and anything further he pleases todo. When he has completed 
his duties, if he can still say, ‘‘I look back on the general 
results of my labours and am abundantly satisfied,” I ques- 
tion whether it may not prove much after the fashion of the 
schoolboy when he sings— ' 

‘« Multiplication is a vexation, 
Division is as bad; 
The rule of three does bother me, 
And practice drives me mad.” 


—Epwarp Hewitt, 


AT SOUTHAMPTON SHOW. 
No. 2. 
“Unto Southampton do we shift our scene.”"—(Shakespeare’s 
Henry V., Act 2.) 

TurEspay one o’clock the Show is opened, and soon after I 
stand within Carlton Hall, a long building with semi-circular- 
headed windows on either side, and with an orchestra at the 
end opposite to the one at which I enter. The bareness of the 
walls is somewhat relieved by a portrait, bust-shaped, of some 
one or other of the English poets, being painted above each 
window, and an oil painting beneath, while the orchestra op- 
posite me has an organ flanked by shrubs and flowers taste- 
fully arranged. All this the eye takes in at once. On a closer 
look one sees a table facing one covered with the silver prizes, 
among which conspicuous by their beauty and value are the 
cups given by Mr. Merrick Hoare, M.P., and his wife. Happily 
for those who always win silver, there are not only cups but 
egg stands (how suitable !), candlesticks, a tea urn, a jewel box, 
spirit stands, the last intimating that the health of the South- 
ampton Committee and the Judge were to be drunk from their 
contents; and I saw among the prizes that very useful thing, a 
biscuit tin; indeed, cups were happily not ina majority. Let 
other committees think of this. 

The poultry pens were arranged along the walls, and on each 
end; and there were two rows down the body of the Hall, where 
also were the dear little Canaries and their kindred Finches, 
while Macaws, Parrots, Pheasants, and the larger cage birds, were 
across the further end; while the Pigeons by an excellent and 
very effective arrangement, had the orchestra all to themselves. 

Iam half inclined to fancy that the worthy Committee, by 
the way in which they numbered the pens, had an eye to the 
health of all visitors, and especially of reporters, for the num- 


cularly ; at a show at which I was his colleague, held shortly ‘bers dodged about sublimely, and I had to walk hither and 
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thither, doubtless to the great benefit of my liver, but also to 
my great bewilderment; so if you please, let the numbers 
another time run in the order of the pens as they stand in the 
Hall, and let me also say that pens with open wire backs must 
be given up. The birds naturally retire back, and doing so 
push their tails through the wires, as I saw, to the great injury 
of their plumage. Then, also, if they had whole backs, the 
central rows could be arranged back to back. With these two 
exceptions, the first troubling the visitors, the last injuring ex- 
hibitors, the Show was conveniently and very tastefully ar- 
ranged, and Mr. Warren, the Secretary, was, like all his brother 
secretaries that I have ever come across, kind and courteous. 
I dislike and wish to discourage unkind criticism, that criticism 
with a selfish motive which is too often appearing, but a hint 
to improve it is well todrop. ‘* Who are the critics?” says 
Mr. Disraeli, in ‘‘ Lothair.”’ ‘‘ Those who have failed in science 
and art,” is the answer. Who are the severe, fault-finding, 
judge-ceusuring critics in the poultry world? Those who have 
failed to obtain prizes. 

The Spanish class was thin, but good. The first-prize pen 
contained a cock with a wrinkled face and a suspicion of blind- 
ness, the hen was almost tailless (this last remark I make for 
the special benefit of ‘‘ SHropsHirE Recror,”’ who likes matters 
relating to de-tail), but this pen beat, of course, the next prize 
pen, which contained nice birds but deficient in face. The 
Dorkings (age over one year), were most numerous, but Mr. 
Martin’s rose-combed pen won easily, the moult was on many 
others. Dorking chickens were abundant and excellent, and 
*‘commendations”’ were rightly sown very thick. I handled 
the second-prize cock, and found him grand in shoulder and 
back, and very promising. Cochins were not numerous. 
of the seventeen pens about a third were Partridge, and one 
only White. The Dark Brahmas were so few that a binocular 
was needed to find them, while the Light were blazing in front 
in long rows. The Game classes were good, and many were 
grandly-built birds, the “‘little bits of things’”’ not, happily, 
making their appearance. The Hamburghs were poor save the 
winning birds. The Polish pleased me much better, and the 
Judges too, as every pen but one was noticed. Great credit is 
due to the few tenacious and spirited admirers of these birds. 
Messrs. Boothby and Hinton have written well on them, and 
have also won with their pets, though missing the first prize, 
which was, indeed, most excellent. Then came the French 
classes, which must, indeed, be making way, as they were 
very rumerous. It is easy to see that the silver prizes draw. 
‘ Bother the money, I don’t want it” (lucky man that!), said 
an exhibitor, '‘ I want a cup.” 

The ‘‘Any variety’? class was not numerous—seven pens 
only, yet the birds were very nice, witness the Black Ham- 
burghs and the prize Malays. By the way, ‘‘Y. B.A. Z.’s” 
two pens of Malays out of the whole seven, to say nothing of 
the Malay blood that stared at me in the great frames in the 
Game class. The Game Bantams were very numerous, but 
mostly too Bantam-lixe. Where were the long legs, the thin 
forms, the snake heads we waut? But I went back again and 
again to admire the cock in the cup pen; he was, indeed, a 
Game bird. It was gratifying to see a revival in Sebrights, they 
numbered ten pens, far more than Birmingham could show a few 
years ago. Of Ducks, I must say some were ‘‘ little ducks ;” in- 
deed, those called Paradise might have been petted by Eve herself. 
Geese and Turkeys apparently stayed at home all but a few. 

The ‘‘ Selling class,” that class useful in enlarging the poultry 
fancy, was numerous, and the prices sensible; the Pheasants 
very beautiful, but very few. I must notice a pair of African 
Cranes, who craned their necks, apparently thinking, ‘‘ Where 
in the world have we got to?” Tho dead poultry and eggs were 
not ornamental, but certainly in the interest of utility, and 
should, therefore, always appear at a poultry show. 

Mounting the platform-like orchestra I find the Pigeons, and 
here the numbers were so puzzlingly placed that I had to play 
a game of hide-and-seek to find them. Strange that so few 
Pouters were shown, when Fantails numbered so strongly. Is 
the grand old fancy bird not loved as formerly? As at Glas- 
gow, Biues won, and, except one pen, all were good. Good, 
too, very good, were the Tumblers. Among the Barbs all the 
winners were Blacks. The Jacobins, first prize, were very rich 
in colour, and excellent. The Fantails were marked ‘a very 
excellent class.”” Among the Owls nothing could exceed the 
first-prize birds, they were fairy-like; the highly commended 
birds, white with blue tails, much pleased me. Turbits very 
good. Carriers few, and the few pens not full, but good in 
quality. Among the Trumpeters there were a grand pair of 
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‘some good birds, and not dear. 


| appointments, should still persevere. 


Blacks for first prize. The Dragoons produced a novelty, for 
a pair of Yellows were first, beating Blues. The ‘‘ Any distinct 
variety” class pleased me greatly, and the Black Florentines, 
together with the Leghorn fowls and Paradise Ducks, were 
the new things of the Show. Among the ‘ Selling class ” were 
In short, a better number of 
faney Pigeons, more advantageously exhibited, it has seldom 
been my lot to see. 

And now descending the orchestra, I go to inspect the Can- 
aries, which, to say truth, drew my heart to Southampton. It 
seems to me that fowls endure a show, and in the evening get 
excited ; that Pigeons dislike a show; but that those dear little 
bits of caged vanity Canaries delight in a show, quite revel and 
glory in it, and think it such an excellent opportunity for getting 
admiration. How they like the company ; how, if healthy, they 
strut and hop and twitter; how they pop their heads through 
the hole in front, not by any means always to get water, but to 
get nearer to you, and to show off their little heads ; how each 
tiny bit of feathered conceit seems to say, ‘‘ Come now, am I 
not the very prettiest of all? Say so, there’s a good chap.” The 
Clear Norwich stood, as they always ought, being par excellence 
the Canaries, first and foremost, and more thorough Jonques 
(I prefer that term to Yellows), it was impossible to imagine, 
as may be inferred from eleven being noticed out of twenty. 
Oh! Why would the breeders make a poor country parson 
break the tenth commandment? Clear Buff (ao, I wo’n’t have 
it); Clear Mealy followed, and such ‘‘intensifying the colour 
under the meal,” as says our ‘“ W. A. B.,” I never saw ex- 
ceeded. Mealy! why, sir, they were, some of them Jonques 
frosted on the back. Cleaver cleft his competitor in twain, and 
secured second prize. Marked and Variegated Jonque and 
Mealy were also good. The Any variety Norwich were chiefly 
Crested birds, some of great beauty, the dark full crest in many 
being as good as possible. Then the Belgians, those to my 
poor untutored mind elongated bits of distortion; but, please, 
no challenge from your admirers, for I should claim ‘‘ liberty 
of clergy.” Kindred to Belgians clearly are Scotch Dons, a few 
of which appeared; they are Belgians sent to a posture-master, 
and taught to put down their shoulders. Then came the 


| Lizards, and I felt What a pity it is that your great and singuler 


beauty does not last more than one season. The first-prize _ 
bird was fairly gold, and the Silver-spangled were also very 
excellent, all noticed but one. But, perhaps, the gems of gems 
were the Goldfinch Mules. I could not leave them. Think of 
all being s0 good as to be noticed. No wonder, when such a 
perfection of colour, markings, and shape, are possible of 
attainment that Mule breeders, in spite of a hundred dis- 
Here was a Jonque, 
pure in colour, with a Goldfinch glow on the head, and eyen 
wings. Then the Mealy first-prize was cream of the cream, 
a suitable description for so light a bird. Perhaps this bird 
was the best of all, and the fine Goldfinch beak in place of the 
shorter Canary beak gives a delicate point to the slender shape 
of Goldfinch Mules, and sets off their symmetry. ‘‘ Any other 
variety ’’ class produced some singular Mules as to breeding, 
and a first-prize London Fancy. I own I was perfectly fasci- 
nated by the Southampton Canary Show, which exceeded all 
even that I had heard of it. : 

The British Birds gave variety to the scene, though one 
pitied the Larks, and said to the Nightingale, ‘‘ You bird of the 
night are indeed out of place here.” Then the Foreign Birds 
gave colour to the scene. First-prize Cockatoo got off his 
prize ticket and trampled it under his foot—his estimate of 
honour! The Macaws and Cardinals gave a tropical glow to 
the Show; while Whidah Finches, old favourites of mine, 
whisked their long tails or moved slowly like Court ladies. 

Such was Southampton Show, something worth writing 
about; and why, I ask, shonld there not be cage birds at all 
covered shows? An ornithological exhibition must bring 
more visitors, and be in itself more beautiful than merely a 
poultry and Pigeon show. Embrace all varieties of birds, and 
you cater for all varieties of tastes. The man who loves a 
Game cock despises a Canary, but the lady who loves the latter 
thinks the former a horrible bird. Please them both; do 
another year at Bristol as is done at Southampton, and then 
Clifton Jadies will send their pets, and many more come into 
the Drill Hall.—Winrsuire Rector. 


NON-PAYMENT OF PRIZES. 


Ar the Great Horton Show held September 10th, a prize list 
of which appeared in your columns, we obtained second prize 
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in Class 13, and having repeatedly applied to the Secretary for 
the same without meeting with any response, we beg to ask 
you what steps we should take to obtain payment ?—W. & C. 
BURNISTON. 

[Let your solicitor give notice that if the prize is not paid 
proceedings will be taken in the County Court.—Ebs. ] 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOW. 


I PURCHASED a pen of prize poultry at the late Southampton 
Show, gave my name and address at the Secretary’s office, and 
paid for it by cheque. I was assured that the birds would be 
sent to me by rail as soon as the exhibition closed. Five days 
elapsed, and after in vain sending every day, at considerable 
inconvenience, to the railway station, 1 wrote to Mr. Philip 
Warren, the Secretary, demanding the reason for the delay in 
sending them, but received no reply. I also wrote to my 
banker, requesting him not to honour my cheque, but found it 
had been presented and cashed three days previously. I then 
thought of writing to the exhibitor, and by return of post had 
a very kind answer, stating that he was not aware the birds 
had been claimed, as they were sent back to bim, and it was 
fortunate I had written in time, for he was on the point of 
selling them to another person. 

I would on no account charge the Secretary with dishonour- 
able conduct, but I do most unhesitatingly accuse him of gross 
carelessness and neglect of duty. I am perfectly aware that 
the secretary of such exhibitions has a most arduous task to 
perform, and’ allowances must be made for accidents; bat 
when a man undertakes a duty of the kind, he should feel his 
responsibilities to the public, and, instead of sending a clerk to 
the office, endeavour to be there himself.—J. D. HoystEp, The 
Parsonage, Bradenstoke, Chippenham, Wilts. 

P.S.—I have just received (November 12th) the enclosed note 
from Mr. Philip Warren. Nine days after the Show he has 
thought proper to reply to my letter. 


AYR ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S SHOW. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


THe ninth annual exhibition of this Society was held in the 
Assembly Rooms, Ayr, on the 12th inst. The Johnstone Show being 
unfortunately fixed for the same day, there were considerably fewer 
fancy Pigeons than in former years, but the young Pouter and Fantail 
classes were the only two which were deficient in quality. The former 
of these was a complete failure, there having been only three pens on 
view, none of which in former years would have been considered 
worthy of mention, the first prize being awarded to a pair of Mealies 
of more than average length, but unmatched for colour and markings, 
and deficient in carriage, although the absence of blocks in the pens 
somewhat accounted for the lack of motion. The other two pens, Black 
and Red, were better in colour and markings, but much inferior in 
length of feather and form. The Pouters in the class for any age be- 
longed to a much superior grade of birds, and although few in numbers 
(seven pairs), there were several first-class pens. The first-prize Red 
cock, originally from the loft of Mr. John R. Adam, of Canning Park, 
is an old winner at this Show, and well deserved his place, although 
the hen, neyer his equal, was in bad feather. The second-prize pen 
(Black) consisted of well-matched fair birds, but I think they would 
have been better placed after the pen of Whites, which were placed 
third ; but all the others mentioned were so good and level in quality, 
that I was not surprised to hear many fanciers of different opinions 
as to the places awarded. 

The first-prize Carriers were a magnificent pair of Duns, which 
judges and the public alike at first sight challenged as both cocks, but 
they proved their sex, and were universally admitted to be deserving 
of their place. The second-prize birds in my estimation were much 
inferior to the very highly commended pen, and the third to several 
not placed at all. 

The Short-faced Tumblers embraced six pens, all of superior quality ; 
amongst them were several English celebrities, and 1 should have 
liked to have seen pen 19, a pen of magnificent Blue Beards (hitherto 
Imown as Mr. Frank Graham’s, if I mistake not), placed higher than 
very highly commended, but the three prize pens were all splendid 
Almonds ; the first two matched to a feather, and the third, containing 
an old cock of extraordinary merit in head, beak, and carriage, but too 
dark, and matched to a hen of comparatively little value. Altogether, 
however, this class was an honour to the exhibition. 

The Barbs filled only four pens, and I rather think that the judges 
made a mistake in not placing the third first, and vice versd, as in 
everything except bright cere I thought them inferior to all the others 
exhibited, and, before the Show closed, the cere was considerably 
faded. I noticed that the very highly commended pen consisted of 
birds of 1870, and I should have liked to haye seen them awarded a 
prize, as they were of rare quality. 

The Fantails, as I have stated, were a sorry lot, for although a few 


good birds were shown, there was not a pair of even average merit. 
The first-prize cock was a grand-tailed bird, but devoid of nerve, and 
the hen was in my estimation simply a weed. Had the hen in the 
very next pen belonging to the same exhibitor been shown with the 
first-prize cock, the pair might have been worthy of a first place, but 
amongst so many inferior birds the judges could not, perhaps, do 
better than they did. 

The Jacobins, however, were the feature of the Exhibition, the 
whole class being magnificent in chain and hood, and I believe the 
judges must have decided the merits of the birds from the single point 
of size, if I except the second-prize Whites, which for Whites were 
really good. I think, however, that the first-prize Blacks should have 
given place to the third-prize Yellows, and the very highly commended 
Reds, both of the same owner, a very young lady, who is to be envied 
for her magnificent stud of little short-faced, heavy-hooded, and long- 
chained Jacks. The Trumpeters were no fewer than I expected in a 
place celebrated for this breed, and it is not too much to say that the 
first-prize Blacks cannot be equalled out of Ireland. The Tarbits, as a 
whole, were good, the first-prize Reds and the second-prize Blues 
being first-rate. In Owls I never saw such close competition—so close, 
indeed, that fanciers wondered how the judges managed to draw a line, 
there being only one pen below exhibition merit. Nuns and Magpies 
were shown together. The former (all coarse except the first-prize 
pen), monopolised the prize cards; but the Magpies, I think, were far 
more deserving. The common Tumblers and Selling Class call for no 
remark, but the three pens placed in ‘the varieties,” were all splendid 
speeimens, and there were many others of great beauty and merit. 

The Canaries (all of the Scotch Fancy) were admitted to be su- 
perior to any ever seen in Ayr, although the local exhibitors did not 
succeed in keeping many prizes at home. There was a good show of 
fancy Doves, and conspicuous upon the tables was a beautiful pure 
white Robin, the property of Sir Peter Coates, one of the Patrons of 
the Society, or rather of Miss Coates, which attracted much notice. 

Annexed is the prize list. 


Pourrrs.—Young.—l, A. C. Glass, Ayr. 2, D. Munn, Kilmarnock. 8, A 
Crawford, Beith. Any age.—l, J. Mair, Kilmarnock. 2, D, Munn. 3, G. B. 
puanttbae Ayr. he, Miss E. M. Beveridge, Ayr. c, A. H.Imrie, Bourtree Park, 

yr. 


Carriers.—l, A. Brown, Kilmarnock (Dun). 2, D.Munn (Black). 8, Miss E. 
M. Beveridge (Black). vhc, R. Gibson, Kilmarnock. he, J. Mair. c, A. C. 
Glass. 
. TumBiers (Short-faced).—1, T. Wilson, Gas Works, Stewarton (Almonds). 
2, J. Mair (Almonds). 8, Miss E. M. Beveridge (Almonds). vhe and hc, Miss 
Beveridge (Blue Beards and Agates). a 
Barps.—l, J. G. Orr, Beith (Red). 2,D. Young, Ayr (Black). 8, Miss E. M. 
Beveridge (Red). vhce, G. B. Phillips (Black). f ‘ 
Fantams.—l. R. McM. Banks, Broomberry (White). 2, T. Wilson. ovine 
8, R. Gibson (White). vhc, F. Graham, Birkenhead. hc, J. D. Birrell, S' 
Quivox. c,J. Galt, Kilbirnie. 
JACOBINS.—1 and 3, Miss E. M. Beveridge (Black and Yellow). 2, J. Galt 
(White). vhe, Miss Beyeridge (Red). c, D. Young (Red). z n 
TRomMPETERS.—1, Miss E. M. Beveridge (Black). 2.D. Munn (White). 3, Miss 
Beveridge (Mottles). vhc,J.G. @rr (Mottles). he, G. B. Phillips (White). c¢,J. 


D. Birrell (White). 
Turpits.—l, Miss E. M. Beveridge (Red). 2, D. Munn (Blue). 8, Mrs. J. 
he, R. MeM. Banks (Silver). 


Muir, Dalry (Silver). vie, D. Young (Red). 
c, W. McKinlay, Kilmarnock (Blue). x 
Owrs.—l, A. H. Imrie (Blue). 2, W. McKinlay (Blue). 8, J. Mair (Blue). 
vhe, Miss E. M. Beveridge (Blue); he and c, G. B. Phillips (Silver). r 
Nuns orn Macpres.—l, F. Graham (Black Nuns). 2 and c, W. McKinla: 
Black Nuns and Magpies). 3, T. Imrie, Bourtree Park (Black Nuns). vhc, G, 
B. Phillips (Yellow Magpies). : 
TumBLERS (Common).—l, G. B. Phillips (Black Balds). 2, W. McKinlay 
(Blue Barred). 8, A. C. Glass (Yellow). whe, R. Kirkland (Black). hc, Miss B. 
M. Beveridge (Mottles). c, A. Crawford (Black). a 
ANY OTHER VaRiery.—1, T. Imrie (Archangels). 2, Miss E. M. Beveridge 
(Starlings). 8,F. Graham (Lahores). vhe, J. McCreath, Forehill (Dragoons). 
he, A. H. Imrie (Antwerps). c, G. B. Phillips (Austrian Pouters). is 
SELLING Cxiass.—l and 8, G. B. Phillips (Pouters and Carriers). 2, T. Imrie 
(Blue Pouters). vhe andc, A. Crawford (Fantails and White Barbs). he, R. 
MeM. Banks (Priests). 
CANARIES. 


Yettow.—Cock.—1, R. Hanston. Kilbirnie. 2, 
Pattison, Elderslie. Hen.—l, J. Wilson, Beith. 2. 
Dalmellington. iS 

Burr.—Cock.—l, J. Conn, Armick Lodge. 2,'R. Crawford, Kilbirnie. 3, T. 
MeVie, Kilwinning. Hen.—l, H. Davidson, Armick Lodge. 2, R. Houston, 
Kilbirnie. 3, R. Crawford. 

Prrpatp.—Yellow.— Cock.—1, H. Johnstone, Johnstone. 2, J, Glasgow, 
Beith. 8,H. Calder, Ayr. Hen.—l, A. Crawford. 2, J. Seaular, Kilmarnock. 
8, H. Johnstone. Buji—Cock.—1 and 8, A. Boreland, Galston. 2, J. Norris 
Ardrossan. Hen—l, A. Crawford. 2, R. Baxter, Beith. 3, J. Norris. 

Gorprincn Mutr.—Yellow.—1 and 2, G. Bryden, Ayr. 3, J. M. Nicol, Pottery, 
Old Cumnock, Buf.—land2,H.Gondie. 3,J.M.Nicol. _ 

Parrots.—l, R. J. Newton. 2,A.Glass. Shell.l, R. Smith, Ayr. 


D. Dick, Kilmarnock. 3, J. 
R. Crawford. 8, R. Crone, 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


Tx second annual exhibition of Canaries, Mules, and British birds, 
was held in the Temperance Hall, Stockton, on the 12th inst., when 
birds of first-rate quality were brought together, but the number was 
somewhat smaller than last year. 

The closest competition was in the Lizard classes, which were re- 
markably good, the same birds being exhibited as those sent to other 
shows in the district, although some of them have since changed 
owners. The Norwich classes were also yery well represented. The 
Variegated Mule prize bird was a splendid yellow. The British birds 
made up the most extensive class in the Show, and embraced a great 
variety of specimens, some of which, although they did not boast a 
card on the cage, were very much admired by visitors. 

Subjoined are the awards. 

Brexaran.—Clear Yellow.—l, J. N. Harrison, Belper. 2,R. Robinson, Middles- 
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brough. he, R, Corney, Stockton. Clear Buff—l, J. Jackson, Stanhope. 2, R. 
Robinson. he. J. N. Harrison. 

Norwicu —Clear Jonque.—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne, Northampton. he, T. 
Irons, Darlington. Clear Buff.—l and 2, Moore & Wynne. he, R. Simpson, 
Whitby. Evenly-marked Jonque.—l, R. Hawman, Middlesbrough. 2, Moore 
and Wynne. hc, C. Greenwood, Scarborough. Evenly-marked_ Buff.—l and 
2, Moore and Wynne. he, W. & C. Burniston, Middlesbrough. Ticked or Un- 
evenly-marked Jonque.—l and 2, Moore & Wynne. hc, R.Hawman. Ticked or 
Unevenly-marked Buff—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne. he, R. Hawman. Crest.— 
1,T. Irons. 2,R.Hawman. hc, Moore & Wynne. f 
i Corry Crest.—l, Fairclough & Howe, Middlesbrough. 2, W. Cotton, Middles- 

rough. 

Lizarp.—Golden-spangled.—l, R. Hawman. 2, Stevens & Burton, Middles- 
brough. he, R. Ritchie, Darlington. Silver-spangled.—1 and hc, Stephens and 
Burton, 2, R. Ritchie. 

Crynamon.—Jonque.—l, Fryer & McClune, Stockton. 2 
Buff.—1, T. Irons. 2, Moore & Wynne. 

YorksHire.—Clear Yellow.—1, J. Rowland, Skelton. 2, H. Ward, Skelton, 
Clear Buf.—1, W. W. Johnson, Northallerton. 2,J.Jackson, Stanhope. he, H. 
Ward. Variegated Yellow.—1 and 2, Stephens & Burton. he, A. Webster, jun., 
Kirkstall, Leeds. Variegated Buff.—l, R. Hawman. 2 and he, Stephens & Burton. 

Canary.— Clear Green.—l, Stephens & Burton. 2, H. Jordison, Stockton. 
he, Tenniswood & Brown, North Acklam, Middlesbrough. <Any other Variety. 
—1, T. Craggs, Stockton. 2, Moore & Wynne. Collection of Sia, in variety.— 
1, Stephens & Burton. 2, R. Layfield, Darlington. he, T. Calvert. 

GotprincH Muce.—Variegated.—l, H. Ashton, Prestwich. 2, W.J. Stewart, 
Darlington. he, W. & H. Winter, Guisborough. Dark.—l, Stephens & Burton. 
2, W. & H. Winter. he, M. Jackson. 

GouprincH.—L J. N. Harrison. 
Brown. 

Liyxet (Brown, moulted).—1, W. & C. Burniston. 
he, Fairclough & Howe. 

British Brrpo (Any other variety).—l, Fryer & McCune. 
Stockton. he, G. Deighton, Darlington. 

SPEcraL Ciass (Brown Linnet Mule).—1, C. Robinson, Gainford. 2, W. & C. 
Burniston., he, R. Hall, Stockton. 


JupGE.—Mr. John Blenkinsop, Darlington. 


and he, T. Irons. 


2, Stephens & Burton. hc, Tenniswood and 
2, J. N. Harrison. 


2, R. Corney, 


HATFIELD ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 


““We had only seven classes last year. Arthur and I got it 
up. But you see we have done better this year.’ Verily, Hat- 
field is a fit illustration of the oft-repeated truism, ‘“‘ Unity is 
strength.” At some places one sometimes finds a want of wnani- 
mity, and we hear of splits in the camp. All don’t pull the 
same end of the rope. Such might take a lesson from the Hat- 
field “Happy Family.” Only seven classes last year, but this 
year twenty-two, with an entry of more than two hundred 
birds! I think that is doing better; and better will be made 
better still another year, for a more enthusiastic, energetic set of 
workers it would be hard to find. ‘Arthur’’ is not Secretary, 
nor was my informant ; indeed, it would be difficult to define the 
relative positions of the various members of the executive, all 
were so earnest and hearty. Mr. George Stones, the Honorary 
Secretary, it was evident, was the mainspring of the clock, but 
the timepiece seemed made of such a happy combination of 
material, that undue expansion or contraction of parts is next to 
an impossibility. 

“Arthur” met me at the railway station with a dog-cart and 
fast-stepping horse—that is, when it began to step after the 
manner of horses generally, for its first performance was on its 
hind legs. I was afraid it might feel inclined to stand on its 
other legs, and a thick kicking-strap appeared to me very much 
like evidence that it would rather like the fun. However, after 
a few capers, backing, and filling, and trying to go astern, the 
three-year-old condescended to go on, and soon whisked us int» 
the historical village of Hatfield; not so quickly but that 
“‘ Arthur’? had time to tell me with evident pride that as 
recently as May last the horse was unbroken, and no one but 
himself dared open the stable-door. And my life is not insured ! 

I was so much engaged all day that I had no time to explore 
the beauties of the place, and contenting myself with the in- 
formation that a battle was fought in 688 (I won’t answer for the 
date), <t Hatfield Lings, that some of the armour dug up on 
the field of battle is in the grand old church of St. Lawrence; 
and that in the vestry of the same church there is a Peter’s pence- 
box, of which there are only three in England. Contenting 
myself with this, I resolved to fall back on the county directory, 
which, unfortunately, tells me nothing. Ex nihil, nihil fit will 
apply. I did make a few pencil memoranda on the back of my 
catalogue, but they’re all rubbed out, and I can’t help it. I can 
just make out something about the end of Westfield House being 
covered with beautiful variegated ivy, and that’s all. 

The Show was held in the Boys’ School, an old brick building 
bearing date 16-some’hing, erected and endowed with a small 
annual income by some benevolent old gentleman of the period. 
The room was very tastefully decorated with festoons and 
wreaths of evergreens, interspersed with delicious autumn 

towers, while several very cleverly executed scrolls with appro- 
priate mottoes were traced on the broad whitewashed beams of 
the ceiling, from which, too, were suspended some vegetable 
marrows and pumpkins. It was evident that Hatfield meant to 
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do the thing properly. The whole village—vyillage ! it’s more like 
a town, has a market, and is lighted with gas—was laid under 
contribution for wherewith to cover the walls; and the cases of 
stuffed animals and birds so obtained were in themselves a most 
interesting exhibition, and sufficient to stock a decent museum. 
From the collection I should infer that Hatfield is very prolific 
in weasels, stoats, polecats, and other scented Digitigrada; that 
they are found singly, in pairs, and-in groups of six, and that 
they feed on every conceivable form of animal whose blood con- 
sists of red sealing-wax; that many varieties of Owls, Hawks, 
and other Accipitres are indigenous to the neighbourhood ; while 
the Passerine, Scansores, Gallinaceze, and Grallatorize have nu- 
merous representatives. Frosty weather, too, sometimes brings 
visitors from the Palmipedes, and a fat little specimen in a neat 
glass case was pointed out as having been won as a prize at a 
bird show at Doncaster One bird puzzled mesorely. In shape 
it resembled nothing which ever issued from an egg. Sucha 
Mule would make any man’s fortune. A friend with whom 1 
had much pleasant chat during the day, said it was a hen 
harrier, but I think it should go in the “ Any variety’’ class. 

I must not forget the pigs—pigs at a Canary Show? Yes. 
Why not? Outside of course. Proud the owners were of them, 
and well they might be, as they lay snugly ensconsed in moun- 
tains of clean straw, themselves hillocks of fat. I thought them 
a very useful kind of bird to a cottager on 14s. a-week. 

The Show proper was,a great success. All the staging was 
draped & la Crystal Palace and Sunderland, and very pleasing 
was the general effect. From the prize list underneath the 
character of the birds will be easily gleaned. Mr. Young ap- 
peared for the first time this season, his hitherto matchless Buff 
Variegated Goldfinch being much admired. No. 121 in the 
same Class, bred and shown by Mr. W. Chesney, was a remarkably 
nice Jonque bird. It is of the heavily but evenly-marked class, 
grand in colour and in splendid condition, but not very large; a 
bird very bad to beat in anything but first-class company. There 
was quite a show of Goldfinches and Linnets, about fifty in all. 
The district abounds in them. ; 

The Show was well attended throughout the day, in fact the 
room was crowded with ladies and gentlemen in the evening, 
and moving about was a difficulty. It closed at nine, and then 
began the packing for Stockton, and wellit wasdone. “ Arthur” 
had conveyances in attendance to ren the Stockton lots to Don- 
caster, and he and I did the journey behind the three-year-old, 
who repeated his morning waltz with a few new steps. Whata 
glorious drive! a good road, a good nag, a moonlight night, and 
a beautiful country. Left Doncaster 1.20 a.m., and reached home 
6 a.m., half frozen.—W. A. BuaxstTon. 


Beiery.—Clear Yellow.—1, J. N. Harrison, Belper. 2, Ross & White, Atter- 
cliffe. c, W. Needler, Hull. Clear Buff.—l, W. Needler. 2, J. N. Harrison. 
he, Ross & White. c, L. Belk. 

Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—l and 2, Moore & Wynne, Northampton. vhe, T. 
Trons, Northampton. Clear Bujf.—l and 2. Moore & Wynne. hc, J. Thomas 
Evenly-marked Yellow or Buff—1, E. Mills, Sunderland (Yellow). 2, H.N. Fos- 
brooke. vhc, Moore & Wynne. Unevenly-marked Yellow or Bug.—ti and 2, 
Moore & Wynne. vic, J. Thomas (Buff). he, J. H. Clarke. 

YorxKsHIRE — Clear Yellow.—l, E. Mills. 2, T. Fletcher, Sheffield. he, W. 
Chesney. c, G. Lister. Clear Buff—l, W. Hutton, Baildon, Leeds. 2, E. 
Mills. vhe, O. Macdonald. he, F. Higgins, Pontefract. c,T. Green. Marked.— 
1, W. J. Stewart, Darlington. 2 and whe, L. Belk. he, T. Fletcher. c, F. Higgins. 

Crnnsmon.—Clear Jonque.—l and 2, T. Irons. vhe, J. Spence, Sunderland. 
c,A.'J. Wells. Clear Bujf.—l, T. Irons. 2and vhe, Moore & Wynne. he, J. 
Young, Monkwearmouth. 3 

LizarD.—Golden-spangled.—1l, J. Taylor, Middlesbrough. 2, J. N. Harrison. 
vhe, E. Mills. he, L. Belk. Silver-spangléd.—l, J. N. Harrison. 2, L. Belk. 
vhe, J. Taylor. bs 

CresTED oR TuRNcROWN (Any variety).—1, J. Young (Crested Norwich). 
2, W. Hutton (Coppy Crested). vhc, J. J. S. Clarke. he, J. Thomas (Clear 
Crested) ; T. Johnson. g 

Canary (Green or Grey).—l, — Atkinson, Gateshead (Clear Green). 2, E.M. 
Shaw, The Parks. : F 

Go.pFrincH.—l. J. N. Harrison. 2, G. Addy. 8, Miss Birdsall. Light Mule.— 
1, J. Young. 2, W. Chesney. vhe, W. Needler; J. Stewart; W. & C. Burniston 
Middlesbrough. Dark Mule.—1, Moore & Wynne., 2, J. Young. wic, W. 
Chesney; W. Hutton. he, W. Needler. 

LinnEt.—l, J. N. Harrison. 2, Miss A. Poskitt, Hatfield. 

BritisH Brrp (Any variety).—1, C. Gunnee, Hatfield (Chaffinch Rockingham). 
2, T. E. Fosbrooke (Bullfinch). f 

ForEIGN Brrp (Any variety).—1, T. E. Fosbrooke (Diamond Sparrow). 2, A. 
J. Wells (Loobird). : 

Locat_Cxrass—Canary (Any variety).—l, C. Gunnee, Hatfield. 2, A. Fos- 
brooke (Marked Norwich). 


Jupcr.—Mr. W. A. Blakston, Sunderland. 


NORTHAMPTON CANARY SHOW. 


Ir ever a Canary Show merited the support of the fancy, 
surely that under the management of Mr. G. Moore at North- 
ampton is, of all others, that show. I notice that the entries 
close on the 19th, that is on Saturday next, and Mr. Moore 
ought to receive such a bumper as is not often accorded to any 
Secretary. Moore and Wynne, the Siamese twins, a kind of 
double-yolk arrangement, are, I think, the greatest supporters 
of our Canary shows in England, while the town of North- 
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ampton generally contains more all-England exhibitors than 
any other place. No catalogue is complete without them, and 
seldom, indeed, does one appear without their names figuring 
prominently in the front, and dull would our stages appear 
unless lighted up by the wonderful birds they send out. Ido 
hope that this short reminder may attract the attention of 
many an exhibiting committeeman, who has often been cheered 
by Moore and Wynne’s bulky envelope on the eventful day of 
closing of entries; and that in east, west, north, and south, in 
every place which Northampton has for years generously pa- 
tronised, it will be considered a fitting opportunity to pay a 
graceful compliment to the town by sending entries to its Show. 
—wW. A. Buaxrston. 


“WAR ON THE BRAHMAS.” 


Ar a meeting of the North-western Poultry Association, held 
at Chicago some time since, there was a very lively discussion 
on the standard of excellence of Light Brahma fowls, whether 
they should possess a single or double comb. Many of the 
members of the Association expressed themselves dissatisfied 
with the standard of excellence of the Brahma fowl, now re- 
cognised by many breeders. 

Daniel Worthington, President of the Association, presented 
various authorities, showing the original Brahmas to have been 
quite different, in style and shape, from the present standard ; 
stating they were generally single-combed, the pea comb being 
the exception; that the form was more round and plump; 
shorter legs and bodies; not so gawky, and better layers; colour, 
slightly buff on the back, with a general mixture of grey. 

After discussion pro and con, it was finally decided that as 
the present Light Brahma fowl was certainly a very superior 
bird, and the standard now in use was endorsed by all the 
prominent American and English breeders, the Association 
would not change the present standard, but rather adopt another 
for the Light Brahma, with single comb and markings in con- 
formity to the authorities quoted by Mr. Worthington, thus 
enabling exhibitors to show both single and pea-combed fowls. 

A late number of the Prairie Farmer remarks upon this sub- 
ject (the war on the Brahmas), as follows :—‘‘It is at last over, 
and there is peace in the hearts of the combatants. The 
question of double combs and single combs for Brahmas, is 
settled in a manner that ought to please both sides, whether it 
does or not. The decision virtually amounts to this:—That a 
Brahma fowl may possess either a single comb or a pea comb, 
according to the taste of the individual breeder; at least such 
is the decision of the North-western Poultry Association. The 
protracted discussion among its members has resulted in 
making two classes of Light Brahmas, and in establishing a 
standard of excellence for each.” 

This Society, in its proceedings, ignored the standard of 
excellence and description of this breed of fowls, as laid down 
by Tegetmeier, as being ‘‘incorrect and not adapted as a safe 
guide for the judging of” Light Brahma fowls. Whether the 
action of this Society in this particular will be adopted by 
others yet remains to be seen.—(Ioore’s Rural New Yorker.) 


THE YORK RABBIT SHOW. 


Mr. Mituineton takes me to task for commenting on the 
glowing account given by ‘‘ Cunicunus”’ of the attractive prize 
list for Rabbits at the approaching York Show, end declares 
the schedule to be ‘‘the very best ever issued by any com- 
mittee in England.” Ihave not the courage to deny such a 
positive statement; but as few things under heaven are ab- 
solutely perfect, I would ask, Where is the justice of charging 
the same entrance fee for the Variety classes as for the Lop- 
ears, and then awarding less prize money? This outrage on 
common fairness is the more apparent when it is remembered 
that Rabbits for the Variety classes must (I know not why) be in 
pairs, entailing more expense in carriage. If the York Com- 
mittee think this just, I believe the fancy generally will wonder 
where they learnt logic. Surely the same proportion of en- 
trance fee to prizes ought to be maintained in all classes of 
Rabbits, unless the Committee wish systematically to discourage 
the exhibitors in the Variety classes, who, however, cannot 
easily be dispensed with. The latter cannot see why they 
must send their specimens in pairs more than the Lop-ear 
fanciers ; but Mr. Millington emphatically says, ‘‘I differ from 
your correspondent ; I think they ought to be shown in pairs.” 
but he does not vouchsafe one reason to show the reasonable- 


ness of his dictum. Mr. Millington quotes the last Hull Show 
as proving my inconsistency in thinking a cup might have 
been given at York for the Varieties, when two cups are to be 
offered for Lop-ears. I would remind him that ours at Hull 
was 2 newly-started Show, and that the Committee had to tread 
their way very cautiously, which is not the case at York, where 
there is annually a large surplus. At all events, we did act 
justly and consistently in our money premiums, giving to Lop- 
ears £1 and 10s. prizes, entrance fee 2s. 6d.; and for varieties 
15s. and 7s. 6d., entrance fee 1s. 6d. This proportioning of 
the fee to the premium is, [ think, an arrangement that must 
commend itself to all lovers of fair play. It was not I, but 
another correspondent, animadverting on the injustice of the 
York schedule, who spoke of pairs being put into one pen, and 
often presenting disgusting scenes. JI, who know how the 
arrangements ure at York, cheerfully admit that in this respect 
the Show is a model for others ; but nobody knows better han 
Mr. Millington that in nineteen cases out of twenty the Varie- 
ties are put in pairs into pens, and that no exhibitor can be 
certain what state his doe may be in wken she comes home.— 
L. G. Hupson. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PERMANGANATE OF 
POTASH AS A CURE FOR FOUL BROOD. 


Norwirustanpine the many investigations which have been 
made, and the different opinions which have been expressed, 
by men eminent in the apiarian world of science, the origin and 
cause of this fatal disease have hitherto baffled all attempts 
which have been made to discover them, while its cure remains 
equally shrouded in mystery. Like many other bee-masters, 
I have suffered very considerably from this plague, hence I am 
naturally anxious to find out a cure, and ever ready to make 
any experiments in which there is the smallest possible prc- 
spect of success. 

A friend of mine received from an English apiarian a small 
quantity of the permanganate of potash, with instructions for 
using it asa cure for foul brood, but he having no diseased 
hives sent it to me, and I happening at the time to havea 
colony affected with this dreadful malady, readily agreed to 
give it a trial. The following is the mode of proceeding :— 
The quantity sent (as much as would lie on the point of a 
table-knife), should be dissolved in a gill of water, of which 
solution a table-spoonful will be sufficient for each pint of 
syrup, to be given to the bees whilst in quarantine. As soon 
as they have all partaken of it, which they will readily do, 
mix a little essence of peppermint with some of it, and pour 
it on them in the skep in which they have clustered, so as to 
insure their being wetted with it, rolling taem actually in it, 
and then they may be turned into a healthy stock or amongst 
healthy combs. He adds, ‘‘It is a simple remedy, but has 
effectually cured foul brood in two stccks of mine. As far as 
I can judge, it is only necessary to wet the bees inside and out 
and the cure is complete.” He likewise says, ‘* If the foul bees 
are driven from a straw skep, they will, of course, require more 
time than if simply brushed off the combs, as they will have 
filled their honey sacs with diseased honey; but I do not 
think they will require more than twenty-four kours, unless 
the swarm is large.” 

Having diluted this disinfectant as described, I took the 
required quantity, mixed it with a pint of syrup, and placed it 
upon the top of the hive (ithe bees having been previously 
transferred to an empty hive), but they did not partake of it 
very willingly, for although I allowed it to remain for two days, 
they had not wholly consumed it. I now turned my attention 
to the second part of the prescription, took a quantity more of 
the solution, adding to it a small quantity of the essence_of 
peppermint, turned the hive upside down, and poured it gently 
upon them. But, oh, what a calamity! the cure was worse 
than the disease, as in less time than it takes to write it, the 
little creatures had wholly forsaken the hive, with the exception 
of a few who were so wet as to be unable to fly. Never did a 
despotic monarch abdicate a throne, nor the inhabitants of a 
plague-siricken city flee, with greater haste than cid this royal 
lady accompanied by her loyal and industrious subjects. I was 
so paralysed by this unexpected event that it took me some 
little time to comprehend it; but on recovering from my 
bewilderment I found my bees clustering on the landing-board 
of another hiye, the inmates of which had set a strong guard 
lest these panic-stricken emigrants should attempt to find a 
lodgement in their midst. But where was my queen? After 
@ considerable time spent in fruitless search, I found her lady- 
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ship with a few attendants on the branch of a currant bush 
close by. Having secured her, I placed her at the entrance of 
her home, expecting her to enter, but this she positively 
declined to do, and again fled; a second anda third time I tried 
her, but she as often refused, and it was only after I placed a 
clean hive on the stand that she consented to enter, taking 
along with her her loyal subjects. 

This, then, is a brief account of my latest experiment with 
a foul-broody stock, and, like many more would-be cures, has 
entirely failed, as the colony still remains diseased; and as I 
know of nothing better, nor so effectual, I give my adhesion to 
the plan known as the purgatorial process. 

Immediately on discovering that a colony is affected with 
foul brood, remove the bees from the infected hive to an empty 
one, allow them to remain there for a few days in order that 
they may thoroughly clean themselves, when they may be 
transferred to their permanent abode. This method I have 
tried with considerable success.—A SrzwartTon APIARIAN. 


Tue Lonpon Povuttry SHow.—We are very glad to learn 
that the entries for this Show have proved so numerous; they 
amount to nearly 1250 pens of poultry, and about 800 pens of 
Pigeons, Never before were so many Pigeons entexed at one 
show. The Pouters alone muster 220 pens. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Twactive Crop (Subscriber to the C. G.).—Your fowls are suffering from 
stoppage between the crop and gizzard. You must discontinue feeding 
till you have opened the passage, then give small quantities of water as 
hot as can be drunk by the birds without injury. Follow up with doses 
of castor 011] till the functions of the body are freely discharged. You 
must then feed on soft food, as sopped bread, for three days. (C.J. S.).— 
Your case is nct an uncommon one. At this time of year the fowls pick 
up hard and dry grass that will not digest. It causes discomfort, which 
they try to relieve by drinking. There is a stoppage between the crop 
and the gizzard. There will be no cure till it is removed. We have given 
full instructions in a previous answer. 

VULTURE-HOCEED BRAHMAS AND Cocutins (Mrs. C.).—Vulture hocks 
should be eschewed in all breeding stock, as they amount to disqualifi- 
cation. The fault will sometimes appear io the progeny, but in fowls, as 
in everything else, the perfect birds form the exception, and to have many 
of them it is necessary to breed well, and kill well. By this process you 
will get rid of the vulture hock. 


FrotH IN HEn’s THroat (Inquirer).—Take the tail feather of a hen, 
strip it halfway down, pass it down the windpipe, turn it round quickly 
three or four times, and then withdraw it sharply. After this you may 
insert feathers dipped in turpentine four or five times perday. This will, 
we believe, remove the froth; and two pills of camphor, the size of a 
garden pea each, given for a few days at intervals of twelve hours, wili 
cure. The two pills form one dose. If improvement justify it, diminish 
the dose half, and if the bird appear well, let well alone, and discontinus 
alltreatment. We are not sure your fowls are not overfed and overfat. 
When such is the case, cease feeding and cause free action of the bowels. 
When the intestines become embedded in fat all the functions of the 
body cease to be performed in a healthy manner. On account of stoppage, 
that which should pass away returns, and aqueous matter would assume 
the nature of froth. 

Spur Oursipe Lee (Houdan).—It is a great disadvantage. 


Crive-Cazurs (Jack.)—It is neither a disqualification nor a serious 
disadvantage fora Créve-Ccenr pullet to lose a toe. Lf that is her only 
defect, we should exhibit her confidently. The combs and gills of the 
pullets depend much on-age and condition. When they are about to 
begin laying, the comb and gills become enlarged and ruddy. Some are 
more precocious than others, and develope these ornaments at an earlier 
age. It is not 2 disqualified pen if it consists of one pullet fully furnished 
and another guiltless of comb and gills, but it is a disadvantage, and we 
should prefer to send two without any, to sending two of apparently dif- 
ferent ages. Large combs and gills are not essential to hens of this 
breed. The rough appearance about the legs is the ‘‘ poultry elephanti- 
asis.” It is very troublesome, and is incurable in old birds. We have 
cured it in yonng ones by keeping the legs constantly lubricated with 
compound sulphur ointment. The disease came from abroad, and is very 
eccentric in its attacks. We have, as in duty bound, followed it and 
given it our best attention. We have never seen an adult cured. 


FiLoor oF Pouttry House (S. Wells)—We do not like oyster shells 
for the bottom of a fowl house. We advise you to coyer it thickly with 
road grit. That filters and is always dry. It is also an excellent dust 
bath, which is essential to fowls in confinement. Some mortar is very 
desirable, so is a plot of grass. Cinders are not good, nor is coa;se gravel, 
in a limited space. If your fowls are forward show them, but not unless 
they are. 

Last Year's Hens (Hants Henwife)—It would be a great pity to kill 
your adult poultry, as some of thom will certainly lay as soon as they 
have moulted. You should now be getting eggs from your puilets. You 
need not be disappointed if you get but few, as this is the worst time of 
year, but you should haye some. With pullets it is a question of age, not 
of season. 

Fowr’s Lees Scary (B. B. A.).—The only advice we can give you is to 
keep the fowl’s |} gs always moist with compound sulphur ointment It 
ee eeree that first appeared a few years since, but has much increased 
of late. 

Rovur In PicEons (Richard Hilton).—The diseases of all birds are hard 
to cure, and no infallible Pigeon doctor has yet arisen. Prevent disease 
you may, cure disease youeeldom can. Roup arises from cold currents of 


damp air. A very able Pigeon fancier, who wrote in this Journal under 
the name of “ FoREIGNER,” says—‘ I have tried mauy remedies for roup, 
and I find that some Pigeons are recovered by one remedy, and some by 
another, and the majority never. Some give a pinch or two of charcoal 
powder; some a dose of carbonate of soda, or a pinch of alum; or some 
a dose of flowers of sulphur.” Warmth and hempseed we have known as 
remedies. Mr. Brent records he never had roup in his loft, neither have 
we, but ours is very warm. 


PovuTER MANAGEMENT (Pouter)—The house you have would do very 
well for these birds. Let them always have their entire liberty in it, 
except in very cold or wet weather, when we should advise their nos 
being let out into the open wire aviary. Pizeons delight in sunshine, and 
Pouters like broad spaces of wood, like children’s forms, to promenade 
on. Cold and wet bring trouble, but cleanliness and care will keep 
disease out as a rule. 


Torrtorse (Marian).—If there is a heap of leaves in the garden it will 
bury itself in that heap; if not, bring it in-doors and place it in a cool 
cellar or cupboard, covered, but not wrapped up, by a piece of carpet. 
It will remain torpid until spring. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending November 15th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Dare OEE Air. Earth, wind. | Rain 
Max. |. Min. | Max.| Min. | 1ft. | 2t. 
Wed... 9| 29.766 | 29619 | 42 | 32 | 44 | 44 N. 00 
Thurs.. 10 | 29.458 | 99.424} 40 | 382 | 44 | 44 N -00 
Fri.... 11 | 29.492 | 29470 | 40 | 21 | 44 | 44 N. .09 
Sat. ... 12] 29.338 | 99935 | 45 | 24 | 42 | 43 Ww. 06 
Sun. .. 13 | 29.363 | 29.259 | 48 | 26 | 43 | 43 Ww. .00 
Mon... 14 | 29.227 | 29.093 | 49 | 18 | 43 | 43 | S.W. | -00 
Tues.... 15 | 29.122 | 29.070 | 39 | 20 | 42 | 48 | NW. | .00 
—_— | ——_—_— | —- | --—— |S 
Mean:. | 29.394 | 29.310 | 48.28 | 24.71) 4314/4343, ..  |10.06 
fe ' ! 


9.—Dense fog; dense fog; densely overcast.! 
10.—Densely overcast ; overcast and cold; cloudy. 
11.—Cloudy and cold; overcast ; densely overcast. 
12.—Sharp frost; very fine; clear and frosty. 
18.—Snow ; overcast; very fine at night. 
14.—Densely overcast; densely overcast ; fine and frosty. 
15.—Snow ; densely overcast ; clear and frosty. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NovemseER 16. 


Goop samples of fruit are now in better request, the great bulk of it 
being inferior, and meeting with a slow demand at low prices. Common 
Apples and Pears change hands at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per bushel. Rough 
vegetables comprise Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Spinach, Coleworts, Broc- 
coli, and Cauliflowers, and are better now than they have been for some 
time. 


FRUIT. 

g,d. 8. da s.d. gs. a 
“Applestspcinucesees deieve 1 0 to2 0/| Mulberries............]b. 0 Oto6 0 
Apricots .. --doz. 0-0 O 0} Nectarines. ..doz, 00 00 
- 0 0 O 0} Oranges #100 6 0 10 0 
6 0 14 G| Peaches ..... doz, 00 00 
0 0 O 0} Pears,kitchen . doze 0r 20 
00 00 dessert... 10k 370 
0 0 oO 0} Pine Apples 40 60 
0 0 2 Oj Plums...... ah (ge gh 
16 2 0} Quinces ... bp abi Oe) 
0 0 O 0O| Raspberries. BO Ge 
2 0 6 O| Strawberries . BW Qe 
Lemons... 8 0 14 0] Walnuts.... : 10 68 16 9 
Melons.... 10 40 Oreo aapomsaene 10 20 

VEGETABLES. 
s.d. 5s. @ : s.d. 5s. da 
Artichokes ...-......d0z. 0 Oto0 0/| Deeks ........ 9 4to0 0 
Asparagus ... -%100 0 0 O 0} Lettuce ... 09 16 
Beans, Kidney ..}sieve. 0 0 0 0| Mushrooms .. a Ge Bod 
Broad. bushel 0 0 O 0 o2 00 
Benes 20 8 0} 40 60 
09 1 6| 04 06 
Brussels Sprouts..jsieve 3 0 4 0} 30 00 
10 20 Ont. 0 
Tho Wi ata 00-600 
Becks o4 08s: 20 4a 
Cauliflower. é 2.0, 6.0 Kidne: 30 40 
Celery...........- 1 6 2 0} Radishes. 00 00 
Coleworts..doz. bunches 83 9 6 0 00 00 
Cucumbers ........ OnGL 4 1 0 00 00 
pichung 00 00 SOn dy. 
Endive.... 20 O 0} 66 00 
Fennel . 03 00 20 26 
Garlic .. OSs 0m 0) Vis ah 
Herbs...... .- 08 00 06 00 
Horseradish ....bundle $.0 6 0 20 80 


POULTRY MARKET.—Noyemner 16. 


On making inquiry at market how trade was, we were told wretched, 
Game is having i's effect on poultry, and it is difficult to sell either with- 
out submitting to alow price. 


5s. d. 58. d 8. d. Ad. 
Large Fowls ........ 2 6to8 O | Pigeons.... 0 gtodO 10 
Smaller ditto 2 0 2 6 Rabbi's .. fap ote a boats, 
Chickens abe 2 0 Wild ditto Ones 0 10 
Ducks .. Te Cy Hares.... 2 Ge BaeaO. 
Geese .. 6 0 7 0 Partridges pat) in} ool 
Pheasants ye) 2 0 GrouseMvicceecescecc ) Ae Oe mene Ge 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day Day Average Tempera- Rainin| san | Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
f 7 7 24— i = last A after of 
Moen Wook. NOVEMBER 24—30, 1870 ture near London. |, Woiyg,| Rises Sets Rises. | sets Age. Se hy oee 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. |m. h.|m. bh.}| m. h,}|m. h.| Days. | ms. 
24 TH 47.4 | 31.7 | 39.5 14 84 af7 Oaf4 | 8af9 | 2akd AIS? 8h e828) 
25 F Twilight ends, 6 p.m. 46.4 | 33.7 | 40.0 22 86 71) 58° °8 +} 92°10) 17. 6 2 | 12 50 | 829 
26 Ss 47.2. | 32.9 | 49.0 23 STAT aby, ASU 2he pa RAB Ie 7, 3. <1} 12/280 )2880 
27 | Sun | Apvenr SunDay. Princess oF TECK Borwn,) 47.0 | 33.6 | 40.3 20 89 7/56 38] after. | 85 8 4 |12 11 | 831 
28 M (1833. | 48.1 | 33.9 | 41.0 22 40 7;55 8|44 0/48 9 By of} 1 51 882) 
29 Tu 51.3 | 83.8 } 42.5 20 AVN 5B! CB) LO ahaa »)) 11 30 | 383 
80 Ww Sr. ANDREW. 48.0 | 34.5 | 41.8 92 | 44 7) 54 $8] 82. 1} morn. 7 ll 8 | 334 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 47.9°, and its night 


temperature 33.4°. 
1.21 inch, 


The greatest heat was 62°, on the 25th, 1863; and the lowest cold 9°, on the 25th, 1858. 


The greatest fall of rain was 


THE POTATO AND ITS CULTURE.—No. 1. 
THE SEED. 


HE berry of the Potato is commonly called | 
“the Potato apple or plum.” When it begins 
to change from a green to quite a light colour 
it must be carefully watched, if seed from it 
is wished, and when it has the slightest 
tendency to burst it must be picked off, and 
laid on a dry shelf in a greenhouse; or, 
if there is not one, place it in any dry warm 
situation where the pulp will dry rapidly. 
This operation requires great care, for if the 

apple is picked off the haulm before it has arrived at 
maturity it will rot, and render the seeds useless. On the 
other hand, if allowed to remain on the haulm too long the 
seeds will be shed, fall on the ground, and so in all proba- 
bility the best will be lost. When the pulp has dried 
sufficiently, remove the seeds from the dry skin of the 
berry, and lay them on a board or slate, place a square 
of glass on them, and expose them to the sun to thoroughly 
dry them previously to putting them into the seed bag 
or bed. 

On the treatment of the seed a great deal depends. If 
the seed has been gathered off a first-early Potato it may 
be sown to advantage the same season, but it will require 
the following treatment. A piece of ground should be 
selected on a warm south border, and after some good 
turf has been procured the operator may begin to build 
the walls according to the size required (of course this 
must be guided by the amount of seed in stock), but always 
keeping the front wall at least 1 foot lower than the back 
wall, so that when the coverings are put on the rain will 
run off. This done, the enclosure may be carefully cleaned 
and dug, and if the ground is in “good heart” it will not 
require manuring, but if not, I recommend the following 
compost :—Lime one-fourth, wood ashes one-fourth, well- 
decayed leaf mould one-half, all mixed together. Lime 
will prevent the approach of worms, which are great pests 
in the seed bed; wood ashes will improve the growth and 
the skin of the Potato; and leaf mould will serve as a 
nutritious manure. This manure should be scattered on 
the surface of the bed about 2 inches thick, and then dug 
in, but the quantity, as I have before stated, entirely 
depends upon the condition of the ground. The surface 
should be well pointed, and rendered fine with the spade. 
Drills, about 1 inch deep, may then be drawn, and in these 
the seed should be sown. If it is in good condition it may 
be sown very thinly. It isa good plan to sow only about 
three-fourths of the bed; for if the seed comes up well the 
plants may be thinned out to a reasonable distance, and 
transplanted on the remainder of the bed which is unsown. 
The drills should be about 16 inches apart, and as the 
young seedlings advance in growth they must be earthed 
up, although very slightly. The bed should be watered 
occasionally as the weather may render necessary. 

If the autumn is cold and wet, the lights should be put 


on, or if lights cannot be had, make oblong frames the 
same length as the bed is wide from outside to outside of 
No, 504,—Vou. XIX., New SERIES, 


the turf wall, and about 3 feet in breadth; these frames 
may be covered with canvas, prepared in the following 
manner :—Mix in a saucepan three pints of linseed oil and 
1 oz. of sugar of lead with 4 ozs. of white rosin, place over 
a gentle fire till the whole is melted, keep it well stirred 
while it is on the fire, and when cold it will be of the same 
consistency as paint. It may then be laid on the canvas 
with a brush, the canvas being stretched on the frames 
and fastened with zinc tacks (which do not rust) previous 
to being dressed. The canvas will require one coat on 
the inside and two coats on the outside, and when dry it 
will be of a light yellow colour. This ranks next to glass 
for admitting light and heat. Where there is a cold frame, 
of course it does away with the foregoing method, but in 
either case air must be admitted at every opportunity in 
order to strengthen the young plants. 

Seeds which are gathered from late varieties must re- 
main in the seed bag till the following spring, as the 
seedlings never do well when raised entirely by artificial 
heat. 

When the young seedlings have come to maturity, which 
may be seen by the haulm becoming yellow, they may 
be dug up, and their little tubers laid on a dry piece 
of ground exposed to the. sun to become green and 
harden. When they have been sufficiently hardened and 
greened, they may be put in a bag and stored in a dry 
place safe from frost till the following spring. Each of 
these small tubers is “a set,’ and some growers say the 
qualities of the seedlings may be fully tested the same 
season as grown, but this I deny, knowing from experience 
that it requires another season to test them fully and 
accurately. 

THE SET. 

Next spring, on a warm south border under a wall or 
fence, dig out trenches about 14 inches wide, a good spade’s 
depth, and about 18 inches from row to row, and lay the 
soil on the outside or right-hand side of the trench. By 
so doing the trenches may be placed closer together than 
if the soil were cast on both sides. This done, prepare an 
equal quantity of slacked lime, wood ashes, and_ well- 
decayed cow dung, the quantity to be applied to the ground 
entirely depending upon the richness and kind of soil; 
if very light, with a gravelly subsoil, little or no lime 
must be used. As this compost is put into the trenches let 
the soil be mixed with it, and plant the sets from 3 to 
4 inches below the level of the surface, and about 9 inches 
from set to set ; then cover the sets up to the level with the 
soil taken out of the trench. Before planting, every set, 
small or great, must have a piece cut off the end where 
there is a cluster of eyes; the reason for this will be found 
under the heading ‘‘ General Remarks.” If the weather 
be very dry a little water may be applied. If it should 
be frosty the soil must be drawn up to the seedlings, 
leaving just the head or crown exposed, and the following 
is a very good method of protecting them :—Procure some 
fir boughs about 3 feet long—the ends of boughs would be 
best, for they would be well feathered at the bottom—then 
arch the rows over with the branches, taking care to 
serve the ends of the rows the same as the sides to prevent 
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the wind from drawing up the rows. Advantage must be taken 
of every warm sunny day, and the covering should be taken 
away, which will enable the operator to flat-hoe and earth-up 
the rows if necessary, as well as harden and encourage the 
growth of the young plants. In all cases the covering should 
be put on while the sun is shining on the rows. 

The time for planting entirely depends upon the locality. 
In the south and south-midland parts of England planting may 
be commenced in March, but in the north and north-midland 
counties planting must be deferred a fortnight or three weeks, 
but in either case the time must be left to the judgment of the 
operator. 

As the tubers ripen, which will be seen by the haulm or tops 
becoming yellow, they may be forked up. Those which are 
ripe about the beginning of June may be termed ‘first earlies ;”’ 
then those which ripen about July, ‘‘ second earlies ;’ and those 
ripening subsequently are “late” varieties. 

In examining the Potatoes, the large ones must not always 
be considered the best, nor the small ones the worst, but in both 
cases let a fair-sized, clear-skinned, shallow-eyed Potato be 
chosen, and let each root which is deemed worthy of being 
saved for culinary proof be kept separate from the rest, and let 
a private mark by which it may be identified be put on it. 
When the cooking is over, those which have a favourable 
report and prove first-rate in all points may be brought out as 
new varieties after a stock has been raised. It is a good plan 
to detail the characters and different qualities of every such 
variety, and whether it is a first early, second early, or late 
kind, for this prevents disappointment to the purchaser.— 
J.C, Lewis, Gardener and Bailif{, Sudbury Rectory, Derby. 


CUTTING LAUREL BANKS AND HEDGES. 


AN inquiry was lately made about cutting Laurels, and the 
best time to plant them; and as in these matters many errors 
have at times been committed, some further details than those | 
given in the reply may be entered into. Few plants bear | 
the knife and saw better than the common Laurel, but it is | 
advisable to point out when the pruning may be performed 
with the least amount of injary to the plant, as well as to the | 
appearance of the shrubbery or group. There are but few | 
shrubs so accommodating as the common Laurel in regard to 
the sites in which they are found to thrive; in a dry sand ora 
bed of the stiffest clay the plant equally continues in a healthy 
growing state, so it does in the black peat of a moorland waste, 
and in the decomposed chalk which overlies an immense depth 
of that material. In all these soils it remains, unlike many 
other plants, in a healthy state, and it will endure an amount 
of rude treatment under which others would succumb. At the 
same time it is certainly not the hardiest evergreen we have; 
on the contrary, some winters tell a tale on it in some places. 
From injury in these winters it sometimes takes years to 
recover, and sometimes it perishes entirely. 

Planting Common Laurels.—So much depends on the charac- 
ter of the weather and other conditions, that it is difficult to 
say with certainty which is the best time to plant; for although 
I have planted Laurels—rather extensively too—in, I believe, 
every month of the year, the success and failure have been so 
conflicting owing to circumstances, that it is no easy matter to 
say what time is best; but I may say that the time too often 
chosen for the work is about the worst, and that is the dry 
withering weather which often occurs in March. Better wait 
till May; the losses will then not be so great, as we then do not, 
as a rule, experience the parching east and north-east winds so 
prevalent in March. If showery weather occur in May, I would 
as readily plant in that month asin any. September is also a 
good time for the operation, and is better than later in the 
season, provided the ground is moist enough, or made so arti- 
ficially. The long heavy dews, so common towards the end of 
that month, serve to moisten the foliage so well that the change 
is then less felt than, perhaps, at any other season, if in trans- 
planting an abundance of good roots has been secured. Bat 
so accommodating is the Laurel that it is often planted in mid- 
winter, and, in fact, at all seasons, and in some districts it is 
a common saying that if planted upside down it will still 
grow. I recollect making many years ago a sort of fernery 
with the roots of trees and shrubs of various kinds, including 
those of Laurels, that had been grubbed-up. Many of them 
after having lain about a long time, grew where they were 
partly covered with earth; but it is not uncommon to witness 
large bushes taken up from a shrubbery where they hsd luxu- 
riated for years, and used to stop a gap or hide an unsightly | 


object, turn rusty and die off soon after planting. Yet the plant 
does not always die when it puts on its red garb; a certain 
amount of life still lingers in it, and if treated patiently and 
left alone it would often recover in time, but the knife is too 
frequently called into play, and the plant dies further back 
than it would have done if left alone. Whenever the planting 
can be accomplished in September let it be done then, and the 
same may be said of April and May; but, if possible, avoid the 
dry north-east winds of early spring, as they do much harm to 
all newly-planted shrubs. It is, however, frequently necessary 
to plant at this time, and we must then be careful to secure to 
each plant as many roots as we can, and let them be well 
secured in the ground if that be at all dry and lumpy. 

Cutting and Pruning.—Cutting, I consider, signifies a more 
extensive mutilation than pruning, as it now and then means 
the total cutting down of the plant. This I generally try to do 
in March, and sometimes as late as April; not that I advise 
doing the work so late, but as the shrubs operated upon are 
often in conspicuous places and seen every day, whatever 
may be the ultimate benefit, a severe cutting of evergreens 
disfigures them for a time, and the later it is performed the 
shorter time they are unsightly. With this object I seldom 
cut them till the middle of April, and then rarely cut them 
down entirely all at once, although the requirements of the plant 
may render this desirable; still whenever possible, a branch or 
two left on each plant will be of great service in securing an early 
and healthy growth, even if the branch left must be cut at a 
later period. As they act as nurses, their presence even if un- 
sightly must be endured. I have on several occasions cut 


| down large bushes (almost trees), of Arbutus which had become 
| naked at the bottom, and by leaving a side branch or twoa 


good bushy head was soon formed again by the growth which 
took place at the cut-down part, and Laurels are more prolific 
in buds than the Arbutus; but when the cutting down does 
not involve such severe amputations, the work can be done at 
another season if necessary. Much, however, must be left to 
the judgment of the operator, and I must content myself by 
saying it is rarely the plant is improved in appearance the 
moment it is cut; itis the better shape itis likely to assume 
when it has grown again that prompts the cutting, as the grace- 
ful character of the plant in its natural state cannot well be 
improved upon excepting when it is made to conform to a 
certain artificial arrangement. This brings me to another 
feature of the plant’s utility, but before entering into it I will 
remark that those who have naked-bottomed overgrown Laurels 
that no longer fu!fil the purpose they were intended for, which 
was to screen some unsightly object behind them, should cut 
them down at the proper time, and the young healtby after- 
growth will soon efiect the object the older ones have, in fact, 
grown too old to do. 

Pruning Laurel Hedges, Banks, d:c.—Although I am not an 
advocate for much of this kind of work, it is, nevertheless, one 
of the features in many places which it would not be easy to 
improve ; and as we have here, perhaps, as much cut Laurel to 
deal with as can be met with in most places, the experience of 
a number of years has enabled me to perform the operation in 
a more expeditious manner than was thought of at first, and 
the result is satisfactory. We have sloping banks and upright 
surfaces of Laurel to trim, as well as large breadths nearly flat. 
We have found out that to get the operation done in the 
quickest manner is better than taking more pains and letting 
the job linger for some time. Instead, therefore, of cutting 
over all the surface with the knife, we apply the shears, and 
so get over a large breadth in a short time; but it would not 
do to resort to clipping at all times, and Ido not affirm it is 
better than the knife, but it is infinitely quicker, and it is im- 
portant to get it all done in a short time. In our case we begin 
about the second week in July, and generally finish the same 
month, the whole being sometimes completed by the 25th. 
My object is as follows—Huving an aversion to a closely-shaven 
surface, I have the Laurels cut over in time to insure a short 
growth afterwards of 3 or 4 inches or more, which growth hides 
all rawness caused by the cutting, and at the same time conceals 
the leaves that were cut in two by the shears. This cannot 
always be depended upon in many places, but with us it 
answers admirably, the second growth seldom exceeding the 
above length; and late in the autumn, when the growth is 
finished for the year, it is easy to go over with the knife and 
cut off very long pieces that stand above the general run of 
short leafy shoots which clothe the whole for the winter; and 
as these almost all ripen with us, the appearance is all that 
can be desired, as fully formed leaves terminate eyery shoot. 
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The whole thus presents the shape of the object it is meant to 
represent. The looking over in the autumn to ent away any 
irregular growth is really so very little, that the July clipping 
may be said to be all the Laurels get, and more is not reqnired. 
A later period of cutting may suit certain places, but this one 
can find out after the first season, for if cut too early the after- 
growth is more than is required, and if too late there is not 
sufficient growth before winter, or what there is may not be 
ripened. 

To those who have the time and inclination to cut Laurels 
with the knife, I may say that to do so nearly all the shoots 
below the eye ought to be severed in such a manner that their 
cut surface may be concealed, and not staring one in the face. 
A little practice will enable anyone to cut them so as to conceal 
all the cuts made, the cuts looking downwards instead of up- 
wards. In this case no leaves need be cut through, but we 
have never had time to use the knife. Those who have but 
little Laurel-cutting to do, and have let the time pass for using 
the shears as described, and still wish to bavez suitable second 
growth, had better adopt the knife-and-thumb practice. They 
will then with a little care make very good work. 

I always treat Box edgings in the same way as the Laurel 
banks—viz., cutting them so as to get a suitable second growth 
again to stand the winter; only in the case of the Box-edging I 
try to get the work done in showery weather if possible, as it 
becomes very brown if clipped in dry hot weather. The 
Laurels, however, from their more robust growth withstand the 
drought better.—J. Rosson. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL 


GARDEN PLOTTING.—No. 6. 
DRAWING PLANS. 

Fig. 24.—Form a square on the diagonal line a 3, which is 
done by bisecting the lines as described in fig. 6. Make line 
© D equal to line as, which can be done by taking the length 
of one side of the line aB 
from the centre, and dot- 
ting out the same length on 
each side of the centre of 
line cp. Then draw the 
Square AD Bc. From the 
Sides of the square form 
isosceles triangles e, f, 9, h, 
which is done by drawing 
an arc in e with the radius 
Se; also with the same 
radius from c draw an arc 
eutting the former one in 
e€; and draw lines ac and 
c e, as shown by the dotted 
line. Find angles f, 9, and 
hin the same way. Divide 
lines A ce and ce into two equal parts; with radii es, q 7, 
and nm draw the arcs as shown in the figure; also with radius 
Atdraw the arc as shownin t. Then draw the small portion 
of a straight line between arcsr and t. Draw the other parts of 
the figure in the same manner. 

Fig. 25 is another application of the square and isosceles 
triangle. Draw the equare and isosceles triangle as before de- 
scribed and shown in angle 
Acand r. Draw the dia- 
meter lines E FG H; from 
point a, with radius a 0, 
draw are o until it meets 
the sideline of thetriangle, 
as shown where the line is 
eut. From point m, with 
radius mn, draw arc n, 
uniting with arc A o where 
the line is cut, and touch- 
ing diameter line E G in 
u. The other parts of the 
figure are drawn in the 
same way when centre m is 
found, so that are n unites 
with arc o, and touches 
the diameter line in w. All that is necessary is to draw a circle 
from the centre of the square, as shown by the dotted circular 
line, and cutting point m; find the distance from u to m, point 
out the same distance on the other side, as shown in point g; 


Fig. 24. 


Fig. 25. 
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with radius g } draw aro}, which will unite with the arc drawn 
from c; and so on, until the figure is complete. 

Fig. 26 is drawn from line as. Draw line ax any length; 
find the centre of the line, as point c; and on each side of c 
point off two equal parts, asa@a. With radius ab draw are b; 
with the same radius from point c, which is where are a b cuts 


the base line 4x, draw are d; with the same radius from e 
draw are f; with radius gh draw are h. Where the ares drawn 
from aa cut each other, as shown by the dotted lines, are the 
centres from which arcs n and o are drawn, as shown by the 
radii Ko and mn. 

Fig. 27 is drawn from rectangle Ancp. The rectangle is 
found in the following manner :— Draw line p 4 and erect per- 
pendicular As. With pas a centre and the radius az, describe 
an arc. With Bas a centre, and the radius p A, describe another 
arc, cutting the former one inc. Draw the lines pc and CD, 
and the rectangle will be complete. Divide line 4B into two 
equal parts, also lines Bc, cd, and pa. From point e, with 
radius ef, draw arc f; from p, with radius pc, draw are c; 
from g, with radius g ix, draw are h; and go on with the other 
sides. Draw the straight lines as shown between ares c and f. 


Fig. 27. 


Fig. 28 is another application of the rectangle. The sides 
are divided into four equal parts, as 1234, and the arcs drawn 
as shown by radii 1a and b 2.—M. O'Donnetu, Gardener to E. 
Leeming, Esq , Spring Grove, Richmond. 


Fig. 28. 


PEAS. 


Recent numbers of the Journal have given us some interest- 
ing matter on Peas. The subject of Peas seems ever welcome, 
and there is an old saw amongst gardeners, that to have plenty 
of Peas is never to be scarce of vegetables. If this is not all 
truth there is much of that virtue in it. Transpose the axiom 
and we see what cannot be denied, that to be scarce of Peas is 
to be terribly scarce of vegetables. Any information, then, 
which can ward off this ugly scarcity and insure a better supply 
and a better selection of this, the most esteemed of summer 
vegetables, is sure to command attention. 

It may not be profitable, perhaps, to discuss the identity of 
Ripgleader and First Crop Peas. The fact of both the eminent 
firms of Sutton and Carter having decided the quertion, one 
might think sufficient authority. The fact that other cul- 
tivators find a difference may reasonably be accounted for in 
their failing to secure pure stocks of seed. My experience is 
clearly in favour of the identity. I have grown them side by 
side, and, indeed, both kinds in the same row, the seed having 
been procured direct from the respective firms, and it was im- 
possible to detect the slightest difference in any one point. 

As to the heights of Peas, it would be as well if dealers would 
banish orthodox heights. First Crop and Loxton’s Supreme 
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have both proved themselves ignorant of the statute of limi- 
tations. Three years ago I had the First Crop and Ringleader 
above noticed fully 33 feet high. I know this is above the 
ordinary height. Peas, like other things, are affected by cir- 
cumstances, hence it is as well to speak approximately. 

It is generally admitted that this variety of Pea, whichever 
name it bears, is the earliest Pea known. It is also one of the 
most productive, and in some localities is all that can be 
desired as an early Pea. Another early Pea of the first order 
is Dickson’s First and Best. Im the particular soil I have to 
deal with, I find it the most satisfactory of all early Peas I 
have tried. It is not so early as Ringleader by three or four 
days, but for good pods and plenty of them, and for robust 
growth and constitution, it is unsurpassed by any Pea of its 
season. 

I do not propose to take in reviewa lcng list of varieties. Is 
is easy to err in growing a multiplicity of kinds. A useful 
and reliable variety for general cropping I find in Princess 
Royal. It isa good hardy sort and never fails to do its duty. 
Sown at the same time, or a day or two before the early ones, 
it comes in well in succession, and go does Champion of Eng- 
land, which is a few days earlier than Princess Reyal and 
Veitch’s Perfection, two Peas which have few superiors. 

I grew Maclean’s Premier last year for ihe first time. 
satisfied it is a Pea of sterling merit. 


Tam 
It is very robust and 


stood the hot weather of last summer better, far better, than | 


any Pea in the garden. It was sown at the same time as the 
others above mentioned, and proved the most really service- 
able of any. Itis a few days later than Veitch’s Perfection. 

Premier and Ne Pins Ultra are capable of doing all that is 
required of late Peas. For very late pickings, early ones sown 
in July are the best to be depended on. This year I let a few 
ofthe First and Best ripen on the haulm. 
sowed them on the 13th of July. They have proved very 
useful. I gathered the last dish on November 7th. 


The nature of my soil is very light, and the district is visited | 


with a low rainfall; indeed, on an average, if it has not the 
lowest rainfall in England, there is only one exception. I 
have under these circumstances found it no child’s play to keep 
up a regular supply of Peas during the past two seasons. Deep 
trenching alone would not have done it. Supplementary to 
deep trenching of the ground, I resorted to sowing in trenches, 
and leaving the Peas to grow as it were in miniature ditches, 
which once a-week were filled with water. By these trenches I 
could effectually irrigate the crop. I mixed 4 little salt in the 
water, sufficient to give ita distinct saline taste, and was re- 


warded with a fair supply of Peas, and not a vestige of mildew. 


Aiter watering I gave the trenches a dusting over with dry soil 
to arrest evaporation. I had a few rows sown on the level and 
earthed-up, but found it absolutely impossible to get suflicient 
water to the roots, and they did little or no good. 

I have reason to speak well of the furrow-system of growing 
Peas, and not Peas only—Beans, Cauliflowers, and almosi 
all other crops were similarly treated, and the plan passed me 
through two very trying seasons in a far more comfortable 
manner than if I had not adopted it. My advice to those 
similarly cireumstanced to myself is, Trench deeply, and sow 
and leave the rows in hollows, instead of sowing on the level 
and earthing ur. I sow none on the level but the earliest crop. 
—J. Wricut, Gardener to Hon. J. L. Melville. 


GRAPES IN DALKEITH GARDENS. 


On reading the report of Dalkeith Gardens by a correspon- 
dent in your number of October 27th, I observe that there is no 
mention made of the White Lady Downe’s Grape. Having 
paid a visit to these gardens on October 28th, I saw ibis Grape 
in great perfection, growing side by side with its parent, the 
black Lady Downe’s. I feel satisfied that when this fine 

’ Grape shall have become more generally known, it will be the 
favourite late white Grape. I can confirm all that your corre- 
spondent has said relative to Pines, seedling Grapes, &e. I 
noticed some of the latter showing immense sized bunches and 

- berries. The Golden Champion is there growing strongly; it is 
a grand-looking Grape, and is of excellent flavour. I also saw 
some excellent bunches of the Alicante. I grow the Calabrian 
Raisin Grape noticed by your correspondent ; it is a good late 
Grape.—Ropert FLemine, Gardener to Richard Houghton, Esq., 
Sandheys, Liverpool. 


DecetveD Rooks anp Viouets.—Letters have been published 
lately speaking of rooks in various parts of the country re- 


I gathered and | 


i 


pairing their nests at this unusual period of the year. The 
Violets in the hedgerows in this neighbourhood seem also to 
have been misled and induced to believe that spring had ar- 
rived, as they are now in full bud, and if the weather should 
continue open, will be in flower in a fortnight, as they are 
already showing colour.—E. C., Oakham. 


NOTES MADE DURING A TOUR IN IRELAND. 
No. 3. 
THE PHC@NIX PARK, DUBLIN. 

Maeniricent, in truth! Wonderfully grand and expansive 
is Phoenix Park, Dublin! All Ireland is justly proud of it. 
In comparison with it our great London parks sink into insigni- 
ficance in all the elements of natural beauty and grandeur ; 
and, as regards extent, the Phenix might engulf any two of 
them, and there would still be room to spare. The Phenix 
Park forms the west-end of Dublin, on the north side of the 
muddy Liffey. Itis here all the great officers of the state re- 
side. Within the park various portions are enclosed—splendid 
domains indeed, for the residences of the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Chief Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the Ranger, my 
friend Mr. Charles McDonald (all of which will be separately 
noticed), besides many other government establishments ; also 
the police barracks, where some eight hundred young Irish 
police are trained, and the Hibernian Schools, where many 
hundreds of young Irish boys, the orphan sons oi soldiers, 
&e., are educated and trained for soldiers again. This is a 
noble institution. There are churches, and schools, and teachers 
for the Catholic boys, as well.as for the Protestants. On the 
Sanday, in company with Mr. McDonald, I attended the church 
of the latter, and was much pleased with the demeanour of the 
boys. What a boon it is for these poor boys to be educated 
and cared for thus, instead of being allowed to grow up in idle- 
ness, misery, and crime! After deducting all these enclosed 
policies, the extent of Phcenix Park is somewhat more than 
1700 acres. 

From the Dablin end to the other is a grand avenue, nearly 
three miles in length, and almost straight. About the centre, 
where several avenues intersect each other, is an imposing 
pillar with a figure representing the phcenix—that mythical 
bird. This was erected by the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, 
who laid out the principal parts of the park, and did so much 
generally for Ireland. The avenue is one of Decimus Burion’s, 
and much more modern; it is nobly and well proportioned, 
marred greatly, however, in my opinion by the stiff and formal 
style of the planting of the trees in round groups, placed 
opposite each other. Many of the trees, too, are evidently ill- 
suited for their position, being chiefly American Limes, which, 
although they have been planted many years, are yet low and 
stunted. Limes are very much over-rated avenue trees; ex- 
cepting in good moist soils and sheltered situations, they should 
never be planted. How immeasurably inferior to the Planes 
and Elms! Just alongside there are large, old, and mag- 
nificent specimens of the Dutch English Elm, forming part of 
the old avenue. How grandly they look, and how beautifully 
they have been planted in blocks of eight, forming an irregular 
yet continuous line, giving one an idea of immense extent. 
The planter of these trees was a true artist. The style of the 
planting of these trees completely puts into the shade the more 
modern attempt. With the exception of these splendid Elms, 
the trees of the park are in no way remarkable. Numerous 
attempts at planting groups and masses of trees here and there 
have been made, but in general with little success. The situ- 
ations where trees are wanted are somewhat exposed, and the 
soil is dry and gravelly, so that it is a work of some difficulty 
to get the trees established. Several lamentable errors of 
judgment in the selection of the suitable varieties of trees in 
recent plantations were apparent; Ash, Larch, &c., being fre- 
quently planted on the dry gravelly banks, where such trees 
are as likely to grow as if they were planted roots uppermost. 
It would also be far better to plant smaller trees in such ex- 
posed places. Long spindly subjects planted in such situations 
never succeed. The natural tree of the park is the Hawthorn. 
There are thousands upon thousands of them, splendid trees 
too. In September they were covered with their red berries. 
How exquisitely sweet and charming they must be in their 
white dress of May and June; the whole air must be loaded 
with their perfume. Here, then, is the tree to plant in the ex- 
posed places; at all events, as nurses, until they become es- 
tablished, to others greater and finer. Much, however, may be 
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done with the many beautiful varieties of Thorns. There is 
ample room for Mr. McDonald to display his skill in planting, 
and earn himself a2 name in Ireland. I should adyise him to 
take in hand our great London tree, the Occidental Plane, by 
far the finest, and noblest, and most suitable of all our park 
trees. Iwas told that the Planes had been tried and found 
wanting. I did not observe a single specimen anywhere in the 
park proper, yet in the Chief Secretary’s grounds there is a 
large and fine example, proving that it will succeed if planted 
properly and cared for in its young state. Conifers might also 
be introduced in some of the dells and hollows to give variety. 
That they will succeed is proved by the numerous fine speci- 
mens round Mr. MzDonald’s own residence at Whitetield 
Lodge, which were the pet trees of the late Mr. Wilkie, for so 
many years chief ranger. 

Of the goneral features of the park it ia difficult to give any 
very correct idea. The extent, as already stated, is very great, 
affording excellent pasturage for numbers of deer and cattle. 
In the park, also, grand military reviews are held, and it is a 
noble place for them, there being open spaces of many acres 
where troops can manceuvre to much advantage. Oa the 
southern side the ground undulates considerably, and here 
there are many naturally pretty spots with splendid views of 
the surrounding country, and the Wicklow hills in the distance. 
This is the place to roam and wander on sunny knolls and in 
shady dells— 

* Beneath the milk-white Thorns 
That scent the evening gale ;” 


yet, singularly enough, it is the least frequented. But then 
the Irish people do not walk or wander about; they all ride in 
their everlasting cars. This is a singular feature of the Irish 
character; they take all their exercise riding and driving, not 
walking. Near the principal entrance on the left-hand side 
stands @ massive monument in granite to Ireland’s greatest 
hero—Wellington ; it is not by any means handsome, yet is at- 
tractive by its very ponderosity and hugeness, resembling, as 
the Irish critics say, ‘‘an overgrown milestone,” and by no 
means a bad comparison. 

Opposite to this monument on the right-hand side of the 
entrance lies the People’s Garden, ‘2 rale pretty place,” as the 
earman told me, ‘ with lots of flowers.” ‘‘That was made in 
Lord Abercorn’s tims. He was a good mau; he was the man 
for Ireland,” he continued to observe, finding I was a stranger. 
This People’s Garden is a small enclosed portion of some few 
acres, where a first attempt has been made to introduce the 
ornamentation of flowers, &c., as in our London parks. Jt is 
but an attempt, and as such it is scarcely fair to criticise it too 
severely. It would be scarcely possible, however, to conceive 
anything in worse taste. The situation is the top of a high 
ridge, and the principal features consist of several patches or 
mounds of loose stones with soil representing rocky mounds; 
on these many expensive plants have been placed, which of 
course soon die. These mounds have a very paltry appear- 
ance, and Mr. McDonald should lose no time in sweeping them 
away. In the hollow by the water close at hand something very 
pleasing might be effected with the stones referred to. A few 
flower beds are cut out here and there on the grass, but without 
any style or order, and these were planted with Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, &c., in an equally higgledy-pigeledy fashion. I 
must except several magnificent beds of the dwarf Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered Aster, which were the most effective beds of Asters 
I have ever seen; but the Aster is a plant not at all enited for 
such a prominent position, as itis so late in flowering, and 
lasts but ashort time. There were one good group of the dwarf 
Dahlias, some good Gladioli, and a bed or two of Mrs. Pollock 
Pelargonium with Centaurea ragusina; but of the general ar- 
rangement of the design as a whole the less said the better. I 
thought, If this is ‘‘raley pretty” I am a poor judge, or the 
Trish people are easy to please. There is a grand opportunity 
for Mr. McDonald to remodel this, the People’s Garden. What 
splendid scope there is, too, in the lower ground between it and 
the zoological gardens. A fine broad walk should here be 
formed straight througb, and groups of Rhododendrons and 
other shrubs introduced. This part could be formed with 
great ease into one of the loveliest of spots, and at no great ex- 
pense. A few of the trees, which are here pretty numerous, tall, 
and fine, would perhaps have to be removed, but that would ba 
no loss, but the contrary. 

Phenix Park as a public park stands almost unrivalled, but 
it wants embellishments. More trees are required to afford 
shelter and enhance its beauty; and of the People’s Garden, 


if it is to be worthy of the name of the park in which it is’ 


placed, and of the good people of Dublin for whose pleasure it 
is maintained and was created, it must be greatly altered and 
extended. It rests with Mr. McDonald to suggest and plan for 
all this, and for a liberal government to enable him to do his 
duty to the good people of Dublin.—B. 


BLANCHING CELERY. 


THERE are many people who take vast pains to grow Celery, 
but beyond throwing 2 little earth up to it towards autumn the 
blanching for the most part has to take its chance. Preparing. 
for table, or what I call putting on the finishing touch, is re- 
garded too lightly, for there is no comparison between a well- 
blanched head of Celery and one that isnot so. The former 
has a transparency which recommends it, for it looks well on 
the table; one may be tolerably sure it is tender and sweet; 
and its crispness shows plainly that the cultivator knows what 
he is growing it for. The latter is almost certain to prove more 
or less rank-tasted and tough, with only a small portion of the 
heart at all palatable, the remainder being only fit for soups or 
to be thrown away. I need hardly point out the waste of time 
and labour when the crop is in the condition I have just noticed, 
but I may remind those careless in such matters that there is 
probably no kitchen-garden crop more creditable than a tho- 
roughly well-blanched lot of Celery. 

In a deeply-trenched and well-worked goil earthing Celery is 
not much trouble, because there is no lack of fine earth to 
place round the plants; this should be pressed to them with 
one hand, while the other hand should be used to hold the plant 
upright and keep the leafstalks straight and close, so that no 
earth may penetrate to the heart of the plant. Afterwards the 
bulk of the earth may be added with a spade. In heavy stub- 
bern soils the work of preparing the soil for earthing-up must 
be carried on regularly during the summer, and, if at earthing- 
up time it is not sufficiently broken up to apply next the plants, 
some soil must be prepared. I have used burnt earth and old 
potting soil with advantage, but it must only be very mode- 
rately moist, or finely sifted coal ashes are remarkably good 
substitutes ; these will also keep the stems free being marked: 
by worms, slugs, &c. 

It is very rare to find Celery taken out of the earth so clean 
ana free from the markings of wireworm, and the like as it is 
thisantumn. I attribute this to the dry weather having either 
killed such pests, or sent them down into the eerth, where there 
i3 More moisture, and from whence they have not yet returned. 
—Txos. Recorp, Hatfield Park. 


THE BOVINIA POTATO. 


Mucu has been written about that monstrous Potato, Pater- 
son’s Boyinia. I procured 1 |b. last spring, which consisted of 
one large and one very small Potato. I carved these into bits 
with one eye to each, which were planted April 4th under by 
no means favourable circumstances, being, for lack of a better 
available site at the time, planted between two rows of Rasp- 
berries, the spreading roots of which must have drained the 
soil of much that might have gone to the support of the Pota- 
toes. Nevertheless, on taking up and weighing the crop a few 
days ago [ found the weight of Potatoes to be 84 lbs., some of 
the tubers weighing over 3 lbs. each. The largest Potatoes 
were the oddest and most wonderful-looking objects imaginable, 
the oddness of their appearance being greatly enhanced by their 
having supertuberated to a considerable extent, the clusters of 
young Potatoes (some of which were of a large size) sticking 
about these monster tubers in all imaginable forms and shapes. 
I think it will prove essentially a cattle Potato, being so deep 
and many-eyed, and by no meens handsome, though on trial 
the flavour was found to be very tolerable.—W. Hupson, Chase 
Cliffe, Derby. 


WORMS IN POTS. 


Fiorists are very anxious to exelude worms from pots, but 
orchard-house cultivators seem to consider them as of no mo- 
ment; yet one must suppose that they are as injurious to the 
roots of Strawberries and Peaches as to other plants. Where 
pots stand on the bare earth it is impossible to keep out the 
worms, which foul the drainage, in addition to disturbing the 
yoo's; for this reason I always now set my pots on tiles. But 
worms or their eggs still get inside the pots in the compost, 
and I should be glad to banish them altogether ; also the large 
y2llow slug, which I often find among the crocks, Now, lime 
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water is the remedy commonly recommended, but I observe 
that the Rey. J. Wood (‘‘ Garden Friends and F’oes’’) says that 
lime is by no means 80 effectual as the carbonate of ammonia. 
He further urges the advantage of the ammonia as a manure. 
Of the efficiency of this remedy, if the solution be strong, I 
cannot doubt; but I should be glad to know from any of your 
readers who have actually made the experiment what is the 
extreme strength which the roots of ordinary plants, say the 
Strawberry, will bear. Would 2 ozs. to the gallon be excessive ? 
I have tried carbonate of soda at this strength, but only to see 
its effects on worms. It did not seem better than lime water. 
—G. 5S. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS.—No. 2. 


As to the form of fruit trees for small gardens there can be 
no two opinions. Standards may be all very well for orchards, 
and where the cultivator dows not set much value on his land, 
or has no eye to an early profitable return. If he care not for 
qaality, and for planting for another generation, he will have 
an orchard. He may have fruit in seven years that will, 
perhaps, pay the rent of the ground, fruit that must be sold by 
measure, for it is not of a qnaiity to have a value individually, 
and which if it is to be disposed of must be parted with at a 
cheap rate. 
write at present; they are good in their place—for those who 
have ground to spare and can afford to wait—but I may state 
my couviction (andoubtedly a strange one for a gardener who 
has planted and is planting orchards), that orchards are not 
the most profitable and best means of growing fruit, quality as 
well as quantity being taken into consideration. It is all very 
well to look at an orchard in autumn when the trees are laden 
with fruit, but no one takes into account the time the trees 
were planted before any return was made, and it seldom occurs 
to many that the crop is always at the mercy of a gale of wind. 
There is much uncertainty from frosts destroying the blossomé, 
from the wind blowing off the fruit just when itis fit to gather; 
or if not, the danger of one branch laden with fruit rubbing 
against another causing much damaged fruit; besides, the trees 
are beyond easy control. 

For gardens of whatever size, great or small, the peer’s or 
the peasant’s, there can be no question as to the form of trees. 
Standards, we know, usurp the whole of the ground in which 
they are planted, and render not only the ground over which 
their branches extend, but that for a distance beyond, wholly 
unfit for the successfal cultivation of anything else. Ina garden 
we expect something more than fruit trees, everything to stand 
on its own footing, everything to be good of its kind, everything 
to yield a good return for the ground devoted to it. I can 
recollect passing my first year as master gardener in a place 
where standard Apple, Pear, and Plum trees were at no very 
great distance apart, and my having to grow bush fruit (often 
under the standard tree:) and vegetables in the spaces getting 
a gleam of sua. ‘here could be no excuse for retaining them, 
as there was a capital orchard, and the walls were covered with 
good and useful tree’. To ask the proprietor to clear out the 
standard trees vould have been equivalent to asking him to cut 
down the fine old Oaks in the park. He had his old notions. 
It was folly to advise dwarfs or espaliers; the former would 
grow quite as big, it was only a question of time, and the 
espaliers would need to be so cut-in that they would not bear. 
He neither believed in root-pruning, nor in summer-pruning. 
Is not this applicable to our farm and cottage gardens? Are 
they not as a rule orchards, not gardens? Fruit there may 
be from the forest-like trees, but what of the quality and of 
the value of the ground for garden purposes? Large quantities 
of some kinds of fruit are in some establishments only useful in 
gratifying a class who care not whence a thing they like is 
obtained if they get it, or such fruit is left to decay in the fruit- 
xoom. In farm and cottage gardens this may not be the case. 
The fruit may be disposed of as the owners think profitably. 

The objections I have to urge against standard trees in gar- 
dens, and especially small gardens are—Ist, They take up too 
much room. 2nd, Their shade, the drip from them, and the 
roots, render the ground unfit for anything else. 3rd, Often a 
larger quantity of one kind of fruitis produced than is sufficient 
to meet all the demands required. 4th, There must be a want 
of variety which is always pleasing when good, as well as an 
inferior quality of produce in everything, for standard trees 
do not yield nearly so good fruit as espaliers, bushes, and 
pyramids. In these days quantity is of no use unless-com- 
bined with quality. I might go further and say standards are 


It is not of orchards, however, that I wish to | 


not profitable, or if they are, less so than pyramid and bush 
trees. 

For gardens I am convinced of the inutility of standard trees, 
and in no case would I grow anything larger than a pyramid. 
I may be thought peculiar in my views, byt I say that in this 
country pyramids of over 7 feet 6 inches, or, at the extreme, 
8 feet, have their days numbered. Above that height they are 
too large for gardens and shade the ground, and they have a 
tendency to lean to one side, especially those on the Quines 
stock, and the fruit on the upper part is liable to get damaged 
by wind and the blossoms by frost if the rituation is at all 
exposed. In an exposed situation I consider bushes preferable 
to pyramids, though there is no objection to pyramids of 7 to 
8 feet high. 

Pyramids and bushes of Pears, Plums, Apples, and Cherries 
are what I think most suitable for small gardens. Walks there 
must be in every garden; and on both sides of them I would 
have in all cases arow of pyramid or bush fruit trees in kitehen 
gardens, and even in the ornamental part of farmhouse gardens 
I would introduce them as specimens, whether on grass or in 
borders. Ou grass they would do well with a space of 4 feet 
round each kept clear of grass, and for applying top-dressings 
of rich compost so necessary for pyramid and bush fruit trees. 
A row of Pears, Apples, Plums, and Cherries on both sides of 
a main walk, planted at 9 feet apart, and standing in 4-feet 
circles at 6 feet from the walk, would have a fine effect—all 
blossom in spring, and laden with delicious fruit in summer 
and autumn. In a kitchen garden the trees need not be so far 
apart: 6 feet would be ample, but not too far. Nor would I 
stop there. In the place where the Box or other edging 
was I would have a galvanised wire (No. 6) strained exactly 
1 foot from the ground; and if I had an edging at all it would 
be of tiles; equally distant from the trees on the other side 
I would have another wire strained. For training on those 
wires I would plant double cordon Apple or Pear trees 12 feet 
apart, so that each cordon would have 6 feet length of wire to 
occupy. The cordons might be either Apples or Pears accord- 
ing to the wishes of the occupier, but as Apples are the more 
useful fruit I would preferthem. By thus disposing the borders 
along the sides of the walks and planting with pyramid and 
bush fruit trees, there would be a sufficient supply for a family. 
Is is presumed the garden beyond this is sufficiently large to 
afford space for a proper supply of vegetables. Asa rule, the 
space devoted to fruit will be about one-third that of a vegetable 
and fruit garden combined. 

Of course in gentlemen’s gardens the walls must be taken 
into consideration, but taken altogether, the trees against walls, 
and those in borders and in the quarters occupy about one- 
third of the kitchen-garden ground. Tor farm and cottage 
gardens, however, I consider borders on both sides of the walks, 
or, it may be, one walk would afford a sufficient supply of fruit ; 
but if not, and there were more ground than was wanted for 
vegetables, the part not required could be planted with bush 
and pyramid Apple. Pear, Plum, or Cherry trees at 6 feet apart 
every way to bear fruit either for family use or for sale, for it 
is only right that those occupying garden ground should make 
it profitable to themselves, what is not required being sold. 

But who would advise planting bush and pyramid Apple, 
Pear, Plum, and Cherry trees as a paying speculation? Every 
one who has the scales of prejudice removed from his eyes, ag 
he will have if he plant an equal extent of ground with standard 
trees, and with bushes and pyramids for comparison. It is 
usual to compare the produce of a few bush and pyramid trees 
but a few years old with those of standard orchard trees that 
occupy the whole of the ground devoted to the bushes and 
pyramids, and vegetables as well. Some have en idea that a 
small tree should bear as much as a giant, but take no account 
of the ground occupied in each case, nor do they consider the 
difference in the ages of the subjects. They expect a pyramid 
or bush tree, requiring at the most 4 square yards, to give as 
much fruit as a standard on from 36 to 64 square yards. 
Nothing is expected from a standard for the first two or three 
years; but a bush or pyramid is expected to do wonders the 
first year, and, if it do not, those whose advice prompted its 
planting suffer. ee 

The only satisfactory way to come to a conclusion is to plant 
a piece of ground with standard trees, and an equal extent with 
bashes or pyramids, and note the annual produce of each. 
That is what I have done, and I advise others to co the same 
if they wish to become acquainted with the most profitable 
mode of growing fruit of superior quality. Let them prepare 
an acre of ground for bush and pyramid fruit trees. It ought 
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to be trenched; that will cost—eay 4d per yard, or £101s. 8d., 
and the cost of the trees (1210) us 6 feet apart will be, for 
Apples, £90 15s., at 1s. 6d. each; also for Pears and Plame; but 
for a quantity like that they may be had for coneiderably Jess 
money. For properly planting, £3 will be required, for there 
is a great difference between planting and cramming a tree in 
the ground. The total expense will be £103 163. 8d.—-an ontlay 
at first equal to the value of the ground, and for the first year 
we shall require manure for muiching, and for euriching the 
soil—say £5. The return the first year I will paes over, though 
the trees will do something. The ground being oesupied with 
Potatoes will pay for the manure, and the cost of trenehing will 
be returned as well as the Iabonr of attending to the treer; 
but I will be moderate, and say the cost of the planting instead 
of the trenching will be repaid. This will bring the firet eost 
down to £100, pay 5 per cent. on that for the outlay and rent, 
for both of which we require £10, £5 for manure, £6 for 
labour, or £20 from an acre of Potatoes. In trenched ground 
the Potato crop will do that and much more. The fruit, as said 
before is given in, though I have known the treer average half 
a dozen, which would give 7260 for an acre, or 100 pecks that 
would sell anywhere for £7 10s. 

The second year we crop with Potatoes, they are exeellent 
for keeping down weeds, and reqnire ‘‘ muck,” the very thing 
wanted. They would pay the wear and tear, rent, interest of 
outlay, and leave the fruit for repaying the expenditure on the 
capital account, though we have paid the interest on it. Well, 
the second year they will average a dozen fruit each. I will 
put them down at 300 pecks at 1s. 6d, £22 10s., and our eapital 
stands at £77 10s. 


The third year we have the Potatoes for the last time, pay 


interest, rent, and labour, &o., as before, and will have a pro- 
duce of fruit eqnal to a peck per tree. 
at three years after planting giving a peck of fruit ? I had sueh 
this year, and have the fruit now of Cox’s Orange Pippin, for 
example, in Apples, and Marie Lonise and Bearré Hardy 
among Pears, and I had Plums, also Cherrier, at three years 
old, which, if not yielding a peck of fruit, have given as many 


pounds as there are quarts in a peek. This may be an ex. | 


ceptional year, but I have for the second time foand what I 
have stated correct of trees at three years after planting. I 
will say 1210 pecks, at 1s. 6d., £90 15s , which will clear off the 
outstanding capital of £77 10s. 

From three to seven years after planting the produce will 


rise from 1 to 2 pecks, many trees at seven years producing a | 


bushel of fruit; but from three to seven years I will average 
the produce per tree at 1} peck, or 1815 pecks per annum, 
which at 1s. 6d. will amount to £136 2s. 6d.; after paying all 
expenses this is cent. per cent. profit. At seven years they 
will bear 2 pecks each—2420 pecks at ls. 6d, £181 10s.; the 
seven years’ produce will be :—first year, 100 peckr, £7 10s. ; 


second, 300 pecks, £22 10s.; third, 1210 pecks, £90 15s.; | 


fourth, fifth, and sixth, 1815 pecks, £136 2s. 6d. each year, or 
collectively £408 7s. Gd.; and seventh, £181 10s. The whole 
value of the seven years stands at £710 12s. 6d.! Cent. per 
cent. on the outlay, and but a fraction short of 10 per cent. on 
the land, which is never calculated at more than 3 per cent. 
{ We think our correspondent has made too little allowance for 
failures owing to season and other causes, and has placed too 
high a value on the produce.—Eps. ] 

The produce will increase from the 2 pecks at seven years 
to a bushel at ten years and often twice that, and, as far as I 
know, will endure a generation, for the short duration of Apples 
on the Paradise, and Pears on the Quince I believe to be purely 
imaginary. 

Let us plant an acre of orchard, which at 21 feet apart will 
take about a hundred trees ; these at 1s. 6d. each will be £7 10s., 
planting about £1, or £8 10s. in all. The first, second, and 
third years there will be grass, paying the rent perhaps; but as 
for fruit they will be few and far between. Nor is the produce 
in the fourth, fifth, or even sixth year much better; seven years 
must elapse before we can calculate on a peck, and that is quite 
as much as can safely be done, and then we have just the 
first cost of the trees. Another seven years will be needed 
to bring them level in produce with pyremids and bushes 
at three years, and another seven years will be required to 
get them into a condition to give as many pecks of fruit as are 
produced by the others at seven years. The produce of an 
acre of orchard trees is thought something extraordinary wl en 
it reaches 2000 pecks, representing a yalue of £150, which must. 
not be looked for under twenty-ono years, and that is less by 4£0 
pecks than the pyramids and bushes will give at seven years. 


Where ean we see trees | 


There ia one more point—the fruit from standard trees ig 
not go fine us that of pyramids and bushes, and not produced 
with sueh certainty. It would be difficult to explain why this 
should be, but I find the nesrer the ground avy fruit is, there 
being no higher branehes usurping all the vigour, the finer is 
the fruit. Cordons at 1 foot give finer fruit than espaliers at 
4,5, or 6 feet, and the fruit of pyramids is more uviformly 
large and good than that of standards.—G. Anpey. 


SALVIA VIOLACEA. 


Turs annual is commonly known in oar gardens nnder the 
name of Parple-topped Clary. Most lovers of a garden know 
the plant, yet how seldom do we see it grown, except in some 
out-of-the-way eorner! 

Treat it well, and bring it to the front of the borders and 
shrubberier, and it will be jastly admired. 

The culture of this Salvia is most simple. Sow the seed 
early in spring in any light garden soil, and transplant the 
seedlings, when they have made a few rough leaves, into the 
flower borders or fronts of the shrubberies. Everyone must 
admire the beautiful purple leaves on the tops of the flower 
shoots. It has also the great merit of lasting a very long time 
in perfection. The enclosed shoots are from the open borders, 
#0 you will see the plant, although a native of Mexico, is not 
at all a tender cul jeet.—J. Suita, Exton Park, Rutland. 


THE PILLAR ROSE. 


Pexnirs there is no form of the Rose more effective than the 
pillar Rose, and if this method of fashioning the Queen of 

lowera was more thoroughly understood, Pillar Roses would 
probably be more plentiful in our gardens. 

A pillar Rose when fully grown should be 8 feet high, broader 
at the base than at the summit, and in the blooming season it 
should be clothed with flowers over its entire height. The 
Hybrid Chinese and Hybrid Bourbon are the best kinds for the 
purpose, on acc-unt of the masses of large brilliant flowers 
which they produce. The Ayrshires, Sempervirens, and Bour- 
saults stand next in order of merit, and these will attain the 
height of 10 feet or 12 feet if required; while the strong-grow- 
ing Hybrid Perpetuals, Noisettes, and Bourbons, are available 
in positions where a maximum height of 6 feet sutfices. The 
three latter groups. however, offer fine varieties that will form 
well-furnished pillars more than 6 feet high, and they bloom only 
by driblets after the first flowering; still, where it is desired to 
have flowers in the autumn, rather than in the summer, they 
may be preferable, and they form by no means inelegant objects. 

Pillar Roses may be planted singly on lawns, in groups, or in 
avenues, and in the lutter case, if the walk is of grass the effect 
is materially heightened. 

It is by no means difficult to form a pillar Rose; time and 
patience are the chief requisites. Choose from the nurseries the 
tallest and strongest plauts, whether on their own roots or other- 
wire, and here, as elsewhere, be sure to obtain suitable sorts. 
This is a point of primary importance, and no amount of skill 
and patience will avuil if it be neglected. 

After the plants are fairly set in the ground, some recommend 
cutting back the shoots to one or two eyes, to induce the forma- 
tion of a few strong shoots the first year. I have no grave objec- 
tions to urge against this practice, and if the roots have been in- 
jured or curtailed in removal I recommend it; but under cther 
circumstances my experience is in favour of leaving the plant 
unpruned the first year, or at the most restricting the operation of 
pruning to the removal of the weak, misplaced, and ill-ripened 
wood. ‘Tie up the shoots to aneat stake immediately after trans- 
planting, and the first growth springing from the top will further 
extend the height of the plant. ‘This completed, the second or 
summer growth will probably arise from cyes nearer the base 
hitherto dormant; and while the former were weak and short, ter- 
minated with flowers, the latter will be vigorous wood-shoots, 
available for forming the plant, and giving flowers the next year. 
Pruning and training are the principal means by which we expect 
to carry forward our operations with success; but manuring 
must not be neglected. Be it remembered that a pillar Rose has 
more to support and develope than a dwarf or standard, anda 
liberal diet should be accorded to it. Manure twice annually 
in February and July; and if convenient, water frequently with 
weak liquid manure in the growing season, especially in dry 
weather. 

But we have something to say on pruning and training. When 
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the plant has been a year or more in the ground (in the spring of | 


the second year) pruning is absolutely necessary. Cut all weak, 
ill-placed, and crowded shoots, and shorten back such as are indif- 
ferently ripened to the first solid eye, taking care not to lower the 
height of the plant more than is necessary in carrying out these 
principles. The well-placed and well-ripened shoots should be 
pruned sparingly or moderately, in no case severely. After 
pruning, tie the branches round the stake with willow-twigs or 
tar-twine. 

The operations of manuring, pruning, and tying, are to be 
repeated from year to year. Aboutthe third year the stake may 
be replaced by a small birch pole, with the snags left protruding 
some 6 inches from the sides, which have a pretty rustic appear- 
ance, and serve to protect the branches from the action of the 
wind. Thus is the pillar Rose formed, and few objects in the 
garden present a more gorgeous appearance. 

When the pillar is five or six years old, now and then an 
original and main stem will show signs of debility. Such should 
be cut away close to the ground, and replaced by the young 
shoots which occasionally spring up at or near to the ground line. 
By this practice the plant is rejuvenised and retained in perfect 
keeping over an indefinite period.—WitumM Pavt, Paul’s Nur- 
series, Waltham Cross, N. 


USING FRUIT HOUSES AS PLANT HOUSES 
IN WINTER. 


Notwirustanpine the importance of the rule, ‘‘ Have a place 
for everything, and keep everything in its place,” there are 
few gardens, even the most extensive, where such a rule is 
not continually, and as a matter of course, broken. All sorts 
of summer and autumn fruiting houses are too much crammed 
with bedding and greenhouse plantsin the winter months. Oar 
earliest Peach house has now all its shelves filled, also every 
available space from wall to wall, except about 1 foot in width 
left as a pathway. We consider it better that before this 
thorough cramming with small plants, the Peach trees should 
have had a touch of frost, as they had this season, but fre- 
quently the trees have never felt frost, which is chiefly useful 
as helping to destroy insects, though we have little faith in 
even a severe frost doing much injury to the eggs of the insects 
which generally annoy us. We have some hope that the eggs 
of tropical insects may suffer, though, as lately stated, we have 
known instances where exposure to a keen frost did not destroy 
the mealy bug of our stoves. Wemay say the same of vineries ; 
as soon as the fruit is cut and the houses cleaned, they are 
generally filled up with plants to be brought on for other 
places. These places being heated, very little heat applied 
keeps the plants safe, and saves a vast amount of labour if the 
plants must otherwise be kept in cold pits and frames during 
the winter, and a considerable amount of fuel if such plants 
must be kept in small houses or pits heated artificially. It is 
true, very large and lofty houses are rather difficult and costly 
to heat, but our common-sized vineries and Peach houses are 
much more easily managed as regards uniformity of artificial 
heat than smaller structures, and that from the greater amount 
of light, and the greater body of enclosed air being not so quickly 
heated nor so quickly cooled, and the plants thrive better. In 
a house with a lean-to roof—say at an angle of not more than 
45°, even small plants will do far better in winter than in a 
rather flat-roofed pit. They will do well in 2 lean-to with 
rather a flat roof but with upright sashes in front; and they 
will do best of allin a span-roofed house with upright glass at 
the sides, provided just enough cf heat can be given without 
making any part of the heating medium too warm. 

There can be no doubt that many of us cram our glass 
houses far too much, and never allow a house to be empty 
summer nor winter. On the other hand, many who possess a 
nice little vinery or Peach house are so frightened to use it 
for anything else, that they keep it almost empty in winter, 
and give themselves endless trouble in keeping bedding and 
window plants, and even greenhouse plants, in cold pits, frames, 
empty rooms, &c., when all would have done so much better in 
the empty fruit houses during the most trying months of the 
year. They tell us they have too good reasons for their extra 
carefulness ; for instance, one time their vinery was overspread 


with insects brought from the plants; at another time the | 


plants themselves became too forward and weak before they 
could be moved; and at another time the heat givenin winter 


caused the Vines and Peaches to break too soon and very irre- | 


gularly, and thus they suffered during the season for the sake 
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of the plants even badly kept in winter. We can believe alk 
this, and even much more. We know that a little over-firing 
anda little neglect in ventilating will bring on all these and 
kindred evils, even though such houses should be quite empty 
all the winter months. It is very easy to overdo or underdo 
anything, and thus the blame is often laid upon a system 
when the fault ought to be laid on the mode of working that 
system. For instance, a small fire will keep bedding plants 
safe in a large house; a large fire, as for Vines in February, 
will injare them. For those who want to make the most of 
their single vinery or Peach house in winter we would give the 
following rules :— 

First, Use no plants that will not keep healthy and grow 
slowly in an artificial temperature of from 38° to 45°, with & 
rise of from 5° to 15° from sunshine. 

Secondly, As a general principle do not thus fill a house 
until the crop is gathered, the wood ripened, the leaves fallen, 
and the house cleaned. 

Thirdly, Do not keep such plants ina fruiting house long 
after yon have raised the temperature for the benefit of the 
fruit trees—say a Peach house much above 45°, and a vinery 
above 50°. By, or before that time, the hardiest may be re- 
moved. Such plants as Geraniums may remain longer, if you 
can place them afterwards where they will experience no check. 

Thus in a single vinery to which you give little heat until 
the buds swell and break of their own accord, you might keep 
your bedding plants from October to the end of March or the 
middle of April, and then place them under calico and mats 
out of doors. Camellias and Epacrises would bloom all the 
winter, Chinese Primulas, &c., and the Camellias would like 
the heat given to the Vines early in summer. 

The last rule will apply to the welfare of the fruit trees, and 
they will not be unduly or irregularly excited into growth if 
the artificial heat in 2 Peach house be not raised above 40°, and 
in a vinery to more than 45°. Many plants may be kept safe 
and bloom at and under these temperatures, for with air early 
given, mere sun heat of from 10° to 15° more in a bright day will 
not unduly excite the trees. Whoever tries the matter care- 
fully will find that such honses are more easily kept at @ 
regular low healthy temperature than small pits even when 
heated. The very smallness renders more attention necessary, 
otherwise it is easy to have them freezing at one time and 
burning hot at another. 

One great advantage of using fruiting houses for protecting 
purposes in the most severe months of winter is, that one can 
examine, pick over, surface-stir the plants, &c., in the worst or 
weather, when you cvuld do nothing to plants wintered in pits. 
This advantage is so obyious that we advise all amateurs, when 
they resolve on having a pit all above or partly under the 
ground level, to have it wide enough to allow of a small path- 
way, so that all this necessary work can be done in rain, sun, 
or frost. 

Some time ago we saw 2 small unheated orchard house 
standing empty, with good trees against the back wall, and six 
lights of frames ontside, covered with lots of mats and litter in 
frosty weather. These frames, if made to take to pieces at the 
corners, would have stood in the little house—and what a 
saving there would haye been in covering! whilst all the at- 
tendance and examination might have been given in the dry and 
comfortable house. A mat in severe weather would probably 
keep all secure, and more genial air could be given under suck 
circumstances. A small iron stove in such a house would have 
kept all comfortable. For mild heat in small single houses 
nothing approaches the stove as respects economy of fuel.—R. FP. 


NIGHT SOIL AS MANURE. 


I EMPLoyeD, two years ago, as manure in my garden, night 
soil from an earth closet, and experienced exactly the same 
result from it as that complained of by Mr. Howard. The Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers, Carrots, Onions, Peas, and Beans treated 
with this manure were almost all destroyed by small white 
maggots at their roots. The earth as employed in the earth 
closets does not actually arrest or absorb the nitrogenous matter 
in the night soil, but only divides it very minutely; conse- 
quently when exposed to the effect of the sun and a moderate 
amount of moisture insect life is fostered, and the insects for 
their sustenance attack the roots of plants. To obviate this 
effect nothing is required but a more efiectual means than dry 
earth to arrest the nitrogenous matter in the night soil. This 
I thought charcoal would afforl. Having ready access to peat 
charcoal, I availed myself of it to treat the nigh’ soil with 36 
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instead of with dry earth, and the result was all that I had 
anticipated. The crops were finer than I ever had them before, 
and no maggots, wireworms, nor slugs attacked them. I have 
employed night soil treated with charcoal the summer of this 
and of last year with perfect success, but with this difference, 
that the crops of the last summer, in spite of the dry season, 
were far more abundant than those of the preceding year.— 
CROMPTON. 


THE STRAWBERRY ACTINIA. 


Tue ‘Natural History of Redcar” is an interesting little 
ook, and certainly shows that that place abounds in every sort 
of marine life. It isa droll thing that our commonest Anemone 
(the Strawberry) is not to be found there. Mr. Ferguson men- 
tions an attempt to acclimatise it, made by placing a couple of 
hundred Fragarias about among the rocks, but it did not seem 
to answer, for they all disappeared in a short time. I have 
noticed that this variety thrives best in rather fresher water 
than other kinds like, but that theory is at once knocked on 
the head when we look at a map and find Redear close to the 
mouth of a river.—Krenneta M’Kean. 


[The mouth of the river is two miles away from the Scars on 
which the Actinixw are found.—Ebs. | 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


WE have received the following testimony from a foreign 
admirer of Mr. Rivers :—‘t My gardening pursuits in fruit and 
orchard-house culture have always been guided by Mr. Rivers’s 
instructions in his handbooks and periodical writings; so I 
have to thank him alone for success and the manifold pleasures 
derived from such gardening for many years. Perhaps these 
few lines from abroad will show that Mr. Rivers’s great merits 
about popular fruit culture principally are appreciated not in 
his own country only.” 

The following additional subscriptions have been received :— 


Suse de 
Bass, A., Esq., Moat Bank, Burton-on-Trent .. 1 1 0 
Bromfield, Rev. R. O., Sprouston, Kelso ...... above leat) 
Burnell, Mr. E., Chappel, near Halstead ...... 010 O 
Moody, Mr. H., Bury, Lancashire ............ 010 6 
Saltmarsh & Son, Messrs., Chelmsford ........ lala) 
Tweedale, Mr. W., Bury, Lancashire .......... 010 6 
Wesselhaeft, Mr. John, Hamburg ............ 2:.-0...0 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S MEETING. 


Tue first meeting of this Society for the present season was held at 
Burlington House on the 7th inst., the chair being occupied by Mr. 
H. W. Bates in the absence of the President. A very extensive series 
of donations to the Society's library from many American, continental, 
and English Societies of Natural History, and private donors, was 
announced, and thanks ordered to be given for them. Amongst these 
works were especially to be noticed a new general work upon the dif- 
ferent orders of insects, beautifully illustrated by Mr. Packard, a rising 
American naturalist ; a life of the late Thaddeus W. Harris, an Ame- 
rican entomologist of great merit; and a memoir by Mr. Horne on the 
habits of a number of Indian Hymenopterous insects, illustrated with 
figures of their nests and transformations, with notes by Mr. F. Smith. 
A new part of the Society’s Transactions was announced as ready for 
distribution. 

Mr. Maclachlan exhibited a series of coloured drawings, repre- 
senting the caterpillars of Sphinx Galli and livornica in all their 
states, executed by Mr. Buckler, Mr. F. Bond exhibited specimens 
of Nonagria brevilinea ; also a male Caradrina cubicularis, taken in 
company with a female Senta Ulve ; also the small fly Chlorops lineata, 
found in the autumn in vast swarms on the ceilings of chambers at 
Cambridge, in which situation it is often elsewhere noticed, although 
no observation has hitherto been made as to the cause of its appear- 
ance there. Mr. Edward Saunders exhibited a gigantic Longicorn 
Beetle, Xixuthrus Heros, from the Feejee islands. Mr. F, Smith ex- 
hibited specimens of the rare Meloe rugosus, found by him in some 
numbers at Prettlewell, near Southend, in the autumn, at the roots of 
grass. The males fight furiously even when at large, and two females 
which he had confined buried themselves in the earth of a flower pot, 
probably in order to deposit their eggs. 

Mr. E. H. Vaughan exhibited various new or rare British Moths, 
including three new Phycide—Trachonitis Pryerella, Homceosoma 
Senecionis, and H. saxicola. Mr. A. Miller exhibited some reniform 
gall spangles on the under side of Oak leaves, caused by Cynips renum, 
and some Pea-like galls in the same situation on Oak leaves, formed 
by Cynips agama. : 

The Secretary exhibited drawings and read notes on various insects 
—namely, Anobium paniceum, both larve and beetles, found feeding 


on cayenne pepper—this insect had been confounded with Lasioderma 
testaceum, which had been found eating Capsicum—notes by Mr. 
Shoolbred on the silk cocoons of Bombyx Pernyi; notes and drawings 
by Mr. Holdsworth, of Shanghai, on various Lepidoptera and their 
transformations observed in China; and a note by the Rev. Mr. Warne 
on the black slimy larye of Blennocampa Cerasi. The following 
memoirs were also read:—On Butterflies from Basuto Land, by Mr. 
R. Trimen ; conclusion of a memoir on-the Longicorn Coleoptera of 
the Amazon Valley by Mr. Bates ; on new Australian Curculionide, by 
Mr. Pascoe; and Notes on the Eurytoming, by Mr. F. Walker. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE PEAR TREE. 
No. 6. 
ANTHONOMUS POMORUM. 


Tuts little weevil has also been named by entomologists 
Curculio pomorum and Balaninus pomorum. At this season of 
the year, and especially during frosty weather, the rough bark of 
Apple and Pear tree stems should be scraped off, for the purpose 
of destroying this insect. It shelters itself beneath the scurfy 
bark during the winter, awaiting the return of spring to renew 
its attacks upon the blossom-buds. ‘This insect”’ says Mr. Curtis, 
“commits great devastation in Apple and Pear orchards, by de- 
stroying the stamens, pistil, and receptacle of the flower. As 
soon as the blossom-buds swell the female beetle begins to de- 
posit her eggs. In calm weather she selects a good bud, and 
makes a hole in it with her rostrum (long beak); she fixes her- 
self at the hole, lays one egg, and goes on till she has deposited 
a considerable number of eggs in separate buds. The bud con- 
tinues to swell, and the petals (flower leaves) nearly expand, 
when suddenly the growth ceases, and the petals wither and 
assume a shrivelled appearance. If one of these flower buds 
be examined when nearly expanded, a small white grub, with a 
black head, will be found in the centre, which begins to assume 
a yellowish colour; a few days later, the grub will be found 
either wholly or partially changed to a beetle—and should there 
be a small hole on the side of the receptacle, the beetle will have 
escaped; the transformation from the egg to the perfect state not 
having occupied more than a month. When this beetle or 
weevil leaves the receptacle, it feeds during the summer on 
the leaves of the trees, and is seldom to be seen. Jn the autumn 
the weevils leave the trees, and search for convenient hiding- 
places under stones about the trees or under the rough bark, in 
which they pass the winter. Consequently, as they commence 
their operations early in the spring, care should be taken to 
remove all stones, dead leaves, and other litter, from under the 
trees, as well as to scrape off the rough dead bark from them in 
the winter season.’’ This beetle, or weevil, is scarcely one line 
and a half long; its wing-cases are dark brown, with whitish- 
grey stripes, its antenne (horns or feeders) spring from the 
middle of its beak, and all these parts, as well as its eyes and the 
under part of the body, are black. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

WHEELING out manures, composts, earth, mud, &., and 
trenching, draining, making new walks and repairing old ones, 
are amongst the principal operations at the present season in 
this department. Always make choice of suitable weather for 
them, with a view to cleanliness and good order. Take care to 
pot or lay in a sheltered situation Cape Broccoli and Grange’s 
White Broccoli. Celery must be carefully earthed-up in suit- 
able weather, and a supply of Endive must be blanched. Jeru- 
salem Artichokes keep well and in good condition for use in the 
soil, and can be taken up as required; to keep the frost from 
injuring them, the stalks may be cut off within 5 or 6 inches of 
the suriace of the soil and laid between the rows, or a quantity 
of leaves, mulching, or vegetable refuse may be wheeled amongst 
them to cover the surface of the ground. The best plan with 
Parsnips is to let them remain in the ground and trench them 
out fresh as required for use. At this season of the year, it is 
advisable to have wheeled on and spread over them a good 
coating of manure or mulching material, so that if frost set in 
it may always be easy to get at them. Clear away dead leaves 
from all growing crops, and fill up blanks as they occur. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Continue to prepare for fruit-tree planting by draining, 
trenching, and pulverising the soil; and after planting, stake, 
tie, and mulch them securely in good time. Clear away all 
dead leaves fiom the wall trees, and remove the green fruit 
from the Figs. The established strong-growing fruit trees that 
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are tardy in producing fruit should be root-pruned. This ope- 
ration must be performed according to circumstances ; if the 
trees are planted too deeply, or the soil has been raised above or 
about them since planting, by all means fork the roots out care- 
fully, and plant them again with care on the surface, spreading 
them out judiciously, and then mulching them. If trees to be 
operated upon are planted high and dry, fork about them at a 
reasonable distance, and prune back the main or strongest 
roots as you discover them. Very beneficial results follow 
from such an operation when performed judiciously. Rasp- 
berry plantations may be cleared of the dead canes and super- 
fiuous wood; the suckers should be taken off, and where re- 
quired the strongest should at once be planted for succession. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Dahlias temporarily placed heels upwards under cover to dry, 
should now be carefully stored away for the winter. See that 
coarse-growing plants which may be encroaching upon their 
weaker neighbours are reduced, go as to occupy their proper 
places. Gladioli may still be planted, but most kinds of bulbs 
are now better in the ground than out of it. For Gladioli 
choose a warm, thoroughly-drained situation, work the soil 
well by deep digging, and add plenty of rotten manure. Elevate 
the bed or patch a few inches above the general level, plant the 
bulbs 5 or 6 inches deep and 6 inches apart, surrounding them 
with linch of sand before covering with mould, and protect 
them during the winter against excessive wet and frost by 
means of a thick layer of sawdust, old tan, dry litter, and old 
carpet, thatched frames, or tarpaulin. The last three coverings 
must be removed during favourable weather, and the former 
covering entirely cleared off when the plants appear. Ranun- 
culuses may also still be planted. The situation of the beds 
should be cool and somewhat moist; at the same time there 
should be good drainage. The most suitable soil is 2 hazelly 
loam. If, therefore, the natural soil is unsuitable, remove it to 
about the depth of 2 feet, and 4 feet in width, replacing it with 
rich loam from an old pasture; this ought to be rather firmly 
trodden in, and should form the foundation and principal por- 
tion of the bed. On this should be laid a liberal dressing of well- 
decayed manure, mixing it a little with the under soil, and over 
all, for the top of the bec, should be laid a Jayer of soil 6 inches 
deep for planting the tibers in; this soil should be stiffish 
Joam, fibry, and mixed with well-decayed cow dung and leaf soil. 
Draw drills 6 inches apart and 2 inches deep with a small hoe, 
and plant the tubers 4 inches apart, with the claws downwards, 
gently pressing them into the soil. The crowns of the tubers 
should be at least 1} inch under the surface of the bed. The 
beds and borders intended for Roses should be thoroughly 
trenched and turned, at the same time adding plenty of rotten 
dung, which should be well incorporated with the soil as the 
work goes on. This is considered to be the grand secret in 
Roge-growing, as without attention to this it would be vain to 
expect umbrageous trees or, indeed, an abundance of bloom. 
Of all months in the year the present is decidedly the best 
suited for the remoyal and planting of hardy summer Roses. 
In lifting the plants great care should be exercised to preserve 
as many roots as possible; avoid wrenching or straining the 
roots in lifting. Prune the ends of broken roots, and cut away 
all suckers. Deep planting is to be deprecated. Standards 
should be secured to stakes as soon as planted. When all this 
is finished fork up the surface as roughly as possible, get pro- 
tecting materials in readiness, such as Spruce boughs or Furze, 
also dry Fern or Moss, to be applied to the most tender sorts 
when severe weather sets in. If possible, keep the material dry 
till required. To save time at another season old-established 
shrubs should now be gone over and pruned by shortening or 
removing all uncouth or straggling branches, taking care to cut 
in such a manner that the foliage will conceal the incision made 
in the branch. Proceed with the planting of evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs Devote any spare time or bad 
weather to preparing protecting material, which will be required 
for delicate trees and shrubs that cannot fully withstand the 
severity of our winters. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

If the different varieties of half-hardy Liliums are enbjected 
to a successful mode of pot culture, they will prove most de- 
sirable objects during the summer and antumn months for the 
decoration of either the conservatory or greenhouse. The sorts 
most in repute at present for this purpose are the splendid va- 
rieties of recent introduction from Japan. The present is the 
best period of the season for the general potting or transplant- 
ing of Liliums ; their flower-stems are now sufficiently withered 


to allow of their safe removal without injury to the bulbs, and 
potting thus early will enable them to thoroughly establish 
themselves previous to the flower-stems making a start. That 
they should be go established is very necessary, and of much 
more importance in the cultivation of this class of bulbous 
plants than is generally supposed. Of scarce sorts any small 
bulbs that may have formed on the flower-stems should be 
saved, and be potted separately in small pots, or planted out in 
@ pit or frame in suitable soil, where in 2 year or two they will 
make strong flewering bulbs. If the object of the cultivator be 
to grow the old plants into fine large specimens, the bulbs 
must not be divided too much, but remove carefully as much of 
the old soil as can be conveniently done without disturbing the 
roots, and then let them be placed at once in the pets in which 
it is intended to flower them, which ought to be thoroughly 
drained, and of a deeper form than those in general use. The 
soil most suitable for the cultivation of Liliums is a rich 
fibrous heath soil used in a rough state, and without any ad- 
mixture of other soils, with the exception, should the nature of 
the heath soil require it, of ® portion of silver sand. After 
potting let them be placed in a cool part of the greenhouse or 
in a cold pit, protecting them from severe frost only, and 
giving them a very limited supply of water until next season’s 
flower-stems appear above ground, when a gradual increase will 
be requisite. 
COLD PITS. 

Cold pits afford the best possible accommodation for the 
culture of all greenhouse plants in summer, but unless they 
are furnished with pipes so that a little heat can be had to dry 
the atmosphere occasionally, and algo to exclude frost, they are 
not fit quarters for many plants in winter; and although in 
mild winters most greenhouse plants can with care be wintered 
in cold pits, such as Boronias, Leschenaultias, Gompholobiums, 
&c., if not already done, should be removed to safer quarters at 
once.—W. KEanz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


THE prognostics as to the weather have been fully realised. 
On Sunday, the 13th, we had from 3 to 4 inches of snow, which 
rapidly thawed and disappeared, but almost every night we have 
had a sharp frost, getting more keen towards morning. These 
frosts from the 12th to the 19th destroyed our flower garden 
display. The Coleuses succumbed three weeks ago. The 
Iresine was splendid until the 12th, or rather the 15th, for it 
stood the snow well. Calceolarias are as yet but little affected, 
though of course the flowering is nearly over. Some scarlet 
Geraniums elevated and rather dry in vases seem, with all the 
frost, to be yet sound to their points. No doubt the dry sum- 
mer helped to make them more firm, and therefore less liable 
afterwards to suffer from the extremes of heat and cold. 

Some years ago, as hints to young gardeners in managing 
fires, &c., we remarked that the state of the moon ought to 
form a part of their considerations. As a general rule tne 
greatest cold in winter is felt jast before daybreak. A brisk 
sharp fire in the morning will, therefore, often supersede the 
necessity for having large fires at night. Another secondary 
rule may be deduced from the state of the moon. When the 
moon is growing to the full the coldest temperature is generally 
experienced in the evening and onwards until the moon sets. 
At new or full moon we can scarcely calculate on much dif- 
ference from sunset to sunrise, but when the moon is waning 
and giving its light in the early morning, it is well to provide 
for a fall of temperature then, especially if the sky is unclouded. 
During the last week, with a west and even a south-west wind 
prevailing up to this day, the 18th, we have had with rather mild 
evenings sharp frosts every morving. Most likely this will 
change asthe moon changes. We by no means assert that such 
a rule is at all general: no doubt every reader could give us 
plenty of exceptions, but still the bulk of facts would seem to 
say that in a waning moon we have the lowest temperature in 
the morning, and that therefore a sharp fire, or a little pro- 
tection before it is quite daylight, is of more importance than 
piling on fire or extra protection in an evening comparatively 
mild. 

In many places it is getting customary for garden assistants 
to get up and take their breakfast before going out to work in 
the winter months. This not only makes a long period be- 
tween breakfast and dinner, and puts men who live at a distance 
to an additional expense for fael in the morning, but keeps 
them away from the garden early in the morning, when a little 
firing and protection would be not only most serviceable, 
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but most economical. A considerable amount of observation 
leads us to the conclusion, that men who can get a comfortable 
warm breakfast at 8 or 8.30 a.u., and whose comfort is other- 
wise cared for, will work better and wear better than other 
men who scarcely have @ comfortable meal in summer, except 
the one they get in the evening; and if they have an early 
breakfast at home in winter, it is attended with extra early 
rising, and extra expense for fuel if they have everything com- 
fortable and warm as they ought to have. 

In these times it may be too true that working men may 
have been too selfish in studying what they thought were their 
own interests; but on the other hand, it is also too true that 
many employers do not pay so much attention to the comfort 
and health of their workmen as they do to the cleanliness and 
dryness of necessary machinery. We know of cases where, 
even as a matter of making the most of the hours of labour, 
garden men are expected to be at their work at seven in the 
winter and early spring months, and to have breakfasted pre- 
viously. Now, work can be very well managed on this plan, 
but where economy in labour and in fuel are to be consider- 
ations, not to speak of the comfort of the men, we have a strong 
belief that from half an hour to an hour earlier at times in the 
morning, even though stopping for breakfast afterwards, would 
be the most economical mode in the end. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The work has been to a great extent a repetition of that re- 
corded in the previous week’s notice. We pricked out more 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, &c., and protected Lettuces and Hndive, 
not covered up, for present use. 

Wheeling Manure, &c.—In-the frosty mornings the contents 
of the rubbish-heap that had been well mixed ard heated, were 
wheeled on to empty ground; we also wheeled the remains of 
hotbeds into heaps, whence the material could be moved where 
wanted afterwards, without breaking-up walks. All wheeling 
on walks should be done either in frosty or dry weather. We 
have felt as if a blow had been given us, on noticing men 
pushing and striving with all their might to get a barrow along 
with the wheel up to the axil in mud and slush. Much depends 
on choosing the right time for work, if the work is to be done 
comfortably and economically. In particular cases such con- 
tinuous work cannot be avoided, but, as a general rule, no work 
should be attempted which cannot be done at the time without 
making other work. When for short distances we are obliged 
to wheel in unsuitable circumstances, a great preservative from 
injary will be found in thinly sprinkling the place to be wheeled 
over with longish litter. Hven under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, a similar sprinkling for some yards from the 
rubbish or dung heap keeps the wheel of the barrow and the 
feet of the wheeler clean, and thus the walks and ground 
wheeled over are kept comparatively unbroken. It is true they 
might be scraped and swept, but the less the better. Much 
of it is just doing work s0 as to make other work, a matter to 
be avoided when economy in resources is to be considered. A 
dry frosty morning is, therefore, very suitable for general wheel- 
ing; butif the frost is very sbarp, and the ground hard, it is 
not desirable to wheel over lawns, as under such circumstances 
the grass under the wheel of the barrow will long retain a dark 
injured appearance, when the rest of the lawn looks like a fine 
green carpet. We have known several cases in which beautiful 
small lawns have thus been greatly injured in their appearance 
far into the summer. Nothing would take out the wheel marks. 
Where wheeling must be done in such cases, it would be well 
to use boards and planks to wheel on, and thus save the grass. 

Ice.—As we stated some time ago, it is very easy to use too 
much ice in hot weatherin summer. What is very pleasing is 
not always conducive to health. Still, without ice many would 
have found the last season very trying to the temper if nothing 
else. In our common gunk well, with only a single wall, we 
have had and still have abundance; this is all the more 
gratifying, as, from our ponds having still little water, we 
should have far to go for ice, even if the frost were coming 
sharp enough to give us plenty on clean water. We are re- 
minded by the short statement at pages 390 and 391, that we 
promised some dozen of our correspondents to say a few 
words before another season as to the causes of their failures. 
Well, in eight cases made known to us, where ice heaps had 
been made above ground, chiefly for milk, cream, and butter 
purposes, the ice had thawed when most wanted—in July, 
and later. In these cases the ice had been well broken, but it 
was left too wide and flat, and there was too little of it to give 
hopes of keeping. In the largest heap there were not above 
fifteen good cartloads. Now, though we do not wish to dis- 


courage anyone, still we could not recommend the forming 
a heap expected to last over the summer, unless there were 
from thirty to forty good cartloads. It requires very great care 
to keep a few loads over the late spring and early summer 
months. In six cages made known to us, the failure, we think, 
was owing to using dryish litter, but not dry, to cover the heap 
out of doors; and the litter banked together, heated enough to 
melt the ice. When the ice is packed firmly where no water 
or ice-meltings can stay, and where, if possible, the ice has 
been watered outside and frozen into a lump, nothing ia better 
for covering than, say, 6 inches of dry straw, more being added 
by degrees, so as to keep out heat, and yet not heat by fer- 
mentation. For the outside covering we have found nothing 
better than dry tree leaves, for if put on with a few branches 
over them the wind has little effect on them, and the heat of 
the sun scarcely any. Without these wheat straw neatly secured 
is the next best, put on so as to throw all wet from the inside 
covering. Such dry covering put on by degrees should not be 
less than 18 inches thick to keep out effectually the heat of 
summer. 

In several cases where ice wells have been made under 
ground the failure was owing either to not having a drain at 
all, or having a drain, but untrapped with standing water, and 
therefore admitting the air of the general atmosphere in sum- 
mer to the bottom of the well. A moist foggy atmosphere 
would thus be formed in the place, and nothing tends to melt 
ice more quickly. The more cool and dry the air over and 
about the ice the better it will keep. The moister and warmer 
the air is the sooner it will melt. 

Reverting to the notice at page 390, we obeerve that a mie- 
take was made, inasmuch as the inside wall was 9 inches 
thick instead of 44 inches, the thickness of the outer wall. 
Be that as it may, we revert to the subject again because, from 
several notes, we find that though most people have an idea 
that double walls would alike keep out heat and cold, they can- 
not see, except through a sort of mist, that the most thorough 
acting of such double walls depends on the air enclosed being 
still—thoroughly shut in, and having no connection with the 
external atmosphere. We have been asked how it is, and as 
we never could satisfy ourselves as to the how, it is not likely 
that any answer we could give could satisfy others; never- 
theless, the fact remains that whilst moving air is a good con- 
ductor of heat and cold, confined air is one of the best of non- 
conductors. 

We will adduce a few facts in corroboration. First, A few 
years ago a doubter as to this property of confined air called 
upon us during a keen frost in January, after 2 or 3 inches of 
snow had fallen the previous nigbt. He looked at a low house 
about 114.1. One half of it had a cloth run along the front 
lights, the inside temperature ranging from 45° to 50°; the 
other half had neat straw covers placed on the lower sashes 
instead of the cloth. There was nota ray of direct sun that day, 
but a cold clouded atmosphere. Well, as there was not much 
reason for uncovering early, at that hour the snow on the 
cloth lying against the glass was all melted and gone, and the 
cloth could be easily rolled up. But above the warmer house 
the snow lay on the straw covers just as it had fallen, not a bit 
of it showed any signs of melting. We attributed this to the 
air enclosed imperfectly between the glass and the cover, and 
the wir so far shut up in every tube of straw. For such a 
purpose, the less mutilated the straw by flail or machine the 
more suitable it would be for such a purpose. We regret 
we are petting out of straw covers. Made as recommended in 
former volumes, there is no protection cheaper and more 
effective. 

Secondly, We have a pit which we had built ‘with hollow 
walls—that is, a 14-inch wall used-up little more bricks than a 
9-inch wall. In the most severe frost we haye neyer known 
the inside wall at all frosted. In the hottest summer weather 
the inside wall, unless where the sun beats upon it, is com- 
paratively cool. 

Thirdly, A gentleman was obliged to build a dairy ina rather 
exposed place. As far as we recollect there were double walls, 
but we forget whether they were 14-inch or 18-inch, double 
ceilings, and a double roof; but like our correspondent, 
“qG.Y. M.,” he would insist on there being a thorough cir- 
culation between the walls, ceilings, &. The circulation of 
the air was to keep all right, and in the hot summer the milk 
soured, the cream moulded, and the butter run to oil. When 
the air became thoroughly confined, visitors on going into the 
pretty place in August and September exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, how 
nice and cool! so like an ice house!” 
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Lastly, for the present. Few who travel by rail between 
thirty to fifty and more miles of the metropolis could fail to 
notice, chiefly in the morning and evening, trucks and vans 
filled with long upright tin cans, which help to supply our great 
metropolis with milk, cream, &c., from thecountry. The chief 
difficulty is to get it sweet and fresh by rail from rather long 
distances. A friend of ours who does a large trade has, we 
believe, not had a single complaint for several of the last dry 
and hot summers. He first tried double-sided vessels, and 
filled the space between with ice and iced water; then, as ice 
failed, he tried cold spring water ; then, like ‘‘G. Y.M.,” page 
390, he thought if there were openings at top and bottom for 
the air to circulate between the outer and the inner case, all 
would be well; but it was not well. The simple mode has 
been returned to of leaving well alone. The holes are securely 
corked up. The air in the space between the cases, say from 
1 to 1} inch in width, is kept still and confined, and with the 
good results above specified. That body of confined air 
would prevent the hottest sun acting on the milk inside far 
more effectually than if the space had been filled with the cold- 
est iced water. Confined air might be used with good effect 
for many purposes in gardening, as well as for keeping ice 
houses cool. 

We can only now find room for three hints. First, in such 
weather as that which we now have let air-giving be moderate, 
and chiefly at the top of the house, and that after the heat is 
rising. Air given at the top gets mollified before it reaches 
and refreshes the plants. Letting cold blasts of cold air into 
plant or tropical houses is alla delusion. Secondly, be cautious 
of firing, so as not to give too much heat in dull, cold, cloudy 
weather. Less cold air will be necessary if there is less use of 
the furnace. Study the weather, and give a little brisk fire 
early in the morning in preference to a high temperature at 
night. Thirdly, for most plants under glass use water from 
which the chill has been taken, say not colder than 50°; for 
tropical plants not under 60° or 70°; and in cool greenhouses, 
&c., especially avoid spilling any.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. Cutbush & Son, Highgate, London, N.—Descriptive Catalogue 
of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Fruit Trees, dc. 
F. & A. Dickson and Sons, 106, Eastgate Street, and Upton Nur- 


series, Chester.— Catalogue of Forest Trees, and Hardy and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, dc. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the “Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 


The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, dc., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write then on 


separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 


N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Booxs (A Young Gardener).—Chambers’s “ Arithmetic, First Course.” 
{Anxious).—Hogge’s ‘Fruit Manual” is out of print. Another and enlarged 
edition is preparing. (A. H.)—Upon the receipt of thirty-two post-office 
stamps with your direction, the ‘‘ Pine-Apple Manual” will be sent to 
you post free. The “ Florist and Pomologist” is published monthly. 


Iranian Spring GARDEN (Hazlehurst)—We have no doubt that the 
proposed planting of the Italian spring garden will look very well. Weare 
rather surprised that you have no Crocuses, which would have told well. 
We would use all your 4’s alike—yellow Tulips with blue Pansy edgings. 
The four 7’s, white Hyacinths, we would surround with blue and purple 
Crocuses, or the Swiss Forget-me-not. The four 5’s, scarlet Tulips. we 
would surround with white Crocuses, and striped blue Crocuses. The 
four 8’s, Nemophila beds, we would border with yellow Crocuses; 9, beds 
of Rhododendrons, we would border with Snowdrops, and carpet with 


Silene pendula. Tho four 10 beds, border with Daisies; the four 11 beds, 
border with yellow Crocus, 


PEARS FOR AN ORCHARD (Wyeside).—In addition to the Seckle and 
Chaumontel, which you have, plant Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
and Winter Nelis. 

Fruit TREES FoR FAST AND NortH Aspects (Warburton).—A wall with 
an east aspect will suit a Chaumontel and Beurré de Rance Pear, but for 
the former a warm soil and situation are necessary. Pears for the eact 
wall—Bergamotte Esperen, Beurré Bosc, Marie Louise, Glou Morgeau, 


Joséphine de Malines, Passe Colmar, Crassane, Van Mons Léon Leclerc, 
and Ne plus Meuris. Of Plums you may have Green Gage, Jefferson, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Kirke's, Transparent Gage, Prince Englebert, Victoria, 
and Oullin’s Golden. The north wall will only suit the Morello Cherry. 

Brack ALICANTE GRAPE SMALL AND STONELESS (Wyeside).—The 
Alicante requires rather more heat than the Black Hamburgh. To make 
the berries stone and swell, before doing anything else to the Vine, we 
would pull the dry hand gently over the bunches when in bloom. If the 
hand were well powdered with the farina from other kinds, all the better. 
If afraid to use the hand, which answers admirably, use a soft camel’s- 
hair pencil, and have a little of the dust of other kinds on clean paper 
held below, and you can scatter it over the bunch in bloom. 


VinE (X., Sidmouth).—It is a species, Vitis laciniata, the Parsley-leaved 
or Ciotat Grape Vine. 


Puantine A Smatn Coon VineRY (4 Poor Working Man).—We think 
the proposed construction of the vinery good. You can grow Grapes very 
well in an unheated house, but it should have a south aspect. We would 
so contrive that the border should be partly above the surrounding 
ground level, and entirely so if the situation is wet. Plant inside at 
about 1 foot from the front. You will have room for six Vines; plant the 
two end ones 15 inches from the ends, and divide the space equally into 
five parts, which will show you where the four Vines should be planted. 
Plant in spring just when the Vines are beginning to grow, orin March. 
Of kinds, we would have one Black Champion, two Black Hamburghs, 


one Foster’s White Seedling, one Buckland Sweetwater, and one Trent- 
ham Black. 


ARRANGING A FruIT GARDEN (A Cottage Gardener).—We think your 
former plan much the best—i.e,, a 12-feet border and a walk 34 feet wide 
all round, with a centre bed or border of 12 feet. This we would dispose 
as follows: Take off at one end what you require for the ground vineries, 
haying them with tseir ends north and south; but irrespective of them, 
we would have a row of cordon Apples all around, and then two rows of 
pyramid Pear, Apple, Plum, and Cherry trees, and devote the space 
between to Strawberries. You can devote the ground to bedding plants 
and Roses. To grow both well the centre bed would not be too large; but 
to mix flowers and fruit trees together is to have neither good, and we 
thought your original intention was to make your garden profitable. 
Flowers take from, instead of putting in the pocket. 


GREENHOUSE ON East AspecT—Hyacintus IN Ports (H. H. M.).—A 
greenhouse will answer on a site that gets all the morning sun up to one 
o’clock, To forward Hyacinths which have been potted some time they 
may be placed in a mild hotbed; but if they are only newly potted they 
would do best plunged in sawdust in a cold frame, 


Sort For A Maenorra (J.).—We have seen the Exmouth variety doing 
well ina compost of loam from rotted turves, the turf. being pared off 
about 3 inches thick and laid up for six months. The turf was taken 
from a pasture where the soil was a strong or heavy loam. This we con- 
sider the best of soil for the plant, though it may sometimes be seen doing 
wellin a peaty soil. For top-dressing nothing is s0 good as cow dung, but 
sheep droppings answer well. 


Hivine Buinpines (Leadbeater)—We think the proposed poles and 
covering them with climbers would not be effectual. he finest screen we 
know would be of Cupressus Lawsoniana. A double row of this—the 
plants being 6 feet and the rows 8 feet apart, planting them in quincunx 
order-——-would give you a complete and beautiful screen in a few years. 
To form one more rapidly you might have a double row of Thuja Lobbii, 
as advised for the Cupressus; or you could obtain strong plants of the 
American Arbor-Vite that would be 2 block at once, and they may be 


planted so as to form a hedge. Plants 6 and 8 feet high can be safely 
moved. 


PTERIS SERRULATA VARIETIES—FinMy Ferns (Fanny Fern).—Pteris 
serrulata cristata, P. serrulata polydactylon, and Pteris umbrosa are all 
as hardy as Pteris serrulata. Trichomanes radicans will succeed in a 
moist atmosphere without watering over the fronds, and it will also suc- 
ceed when the water is given over the foliage. Constant moisture is 
the greut object to be aimed at, and we think it well not to water over the 
foliage. We have found it do best in a position where it is kept moist by 
a little water constantly dropping on the stone or near where it is grow- 
ing, Hymenophyllum tunbridgense does not require so much moisture 
as Trichomanes radicans. It is best covered with a bell-glass and water 
given below. It also does not require to be so dark, but should be kept 
from bright sun. i 


Earty Turres 1n Pots (D. M.).—If you wish the Van Thol Tulips in 
pots to flower early, you may place them in the house, now that they are 
pushing above ground; give them a temperature of from 55° to 60°, and a 
position near the glass; when the flowers show colour, remove the pots 
to the house with a temperature of 40° to 45°, and the flowers will be 
finer and last longer than in the higher temperature. Ifthe Tulips are 
not wanted for blooming early, they would do better in the last named 
temperature, in which they would flower from the middle of February. 


Top-DRESSING Lawn (W. Fox).—Cocoa-nut fibre, turf-parings and phos- 
phate of lime would be an excellent top-dressing fora lawn. The phos- 
phate we should prefer to salt. We would now have equal parts of the 
cocoa-nut fibre and turf-parings well mixed and turned over in a heap, 
and we would at the end of February turn the heap again, adding to it 
one part in ten of phosphate of lime. You may give the dressing at the 
rate of twenty cartloads per acre. Putit on in March, let it lie until the 
beginning of April, then rake the lawn well, and sow the lawn grass seeds 
as you propose, not beivg sparing of the Suckling Clover (Trifolium, 
minus). Roll well after sowing. 

CENTAUREA CANDIDISSIMA CULTURE (Idem).—That is the name of the 
plant of which you enclosed a leaf, one of the best white or silver-leaved 
plants for bedding. It requires to be taken up before frost, to be potted 
in light sandy soil, and to have a light airy position in a greenhouse, not 
giving much water—only enough to keep the foliage fresh. If safe from 
frost it is sufficient. 


Prantinc Linium AvRATUM OuT oF Doors (C. E.),—You may now 
plant bulbs in the open ground, in good, rich, light soil well drained. 
A peaty soilis most suitable. Surround the bulbs with sand, and cover 
them with 2 or 8 inches of light soil. 

PLANT FOR A SHADED Watt (4. B.).—Having tried Cotoneaster, wa 
fear your only hope is Ivy. The variegated kinds are, as a rule, of weaker 
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growth than the green-leaved. We would try Hedera rhombeen variegata, 
and argentea major, two of the most free-growing variegated sorts. The 
New Silver-striped ie, however, one of the finest. We should plant the 
Trish Ivy and Regner’s Ivy (H. Regneriana), the finest of all the green- 
Jeaved sorts. 

Roses 1n Pots (G. B.).—The Roses having been potted in spring we 
would not now shake them out and repot them, but we would see that 
the drainage was good, making it so if it did not prove satisfactory. 
Then remove the surface soil down to the roots, and replace it with fresh 
rich compost, The Vines in pots, not of a size fit for fruiting, we would 
at once cut down, shake out, and place in pots sufliciently large to hold 
the roots without cramping. Of course, you will shift the Vines into 
larger pots when they have started into free growth, giving the fruiting 
size by May. 

Brrars For RosE Stocks (Maréchal Niel)—The Briar for budding 
is not the Sweet Briar, but tbe Dog-Rose Briar. Select out of the hedges 
stems with clean, healthy bark and firm spines. Take them up carefully 
with a mattock, and cut the jagged ends of the roots to a uniform radius. 
Cut off all the branches, and head the Briar back to the required height. 
They should not be, except for pendulous or drooping trees, more than 
3 feet high, as if the sort budded should grow well you cannot see the 
blooms without pulling the twig down. Eighteen inches or 2 feet I think 
the best height. If the sort budded do not grow well, oue of two things 
will happen—either the Rose will deteriorate the Briar, or the Briar will 
deteriorate the Rose. Briars with bad growers on them are soon covered 
with Lichens or Moss. A wash of fresh-slaked lime and a little salt dis- 
Solved in water is the best cure for this. After planting the stocks mulch 
them, and keep them mulched next summer, and well water the rocts 
two or tnree days before budding, also occasionally afterwards. After 
budding the Briar, tie a leaf over the bnd for a day orso. Nurserymen 
do not usually sell Manetti cuttings.—W. F. RADCLYFFE. 


Rose Curtines (Capt. G.).—Some of the hardiest Hybrid Perpetuals 
will strike from cuttings taken off the tree and put into the open ground 
in November, but it requires a fxvourable soil and situation. The wood 
should be well ripened, and with a heel to it—i.e.,a side shoot of the 
current year’s growth taken with a piece of the branch from which it 
sprang. The soil must not be too heavy, and the rows where the cut- 
tings are planted should not be exposed to the full sun. The per-centage, 
however, of failure is in most places very great, and far more satisfactory 
results can be obtained by taking off cuttings in August and September, 
and striking them in an old spent hotbed or Cucumber frame, putting a 
layer of fresh soil with a little sharp sand at the top, and keeping the 
frame shaded and close at first. Protect in winter, and allow the 
cuttings to remain till spring, when they can either be potted off or 
planted out in nursery rows. Cuttings will also strike in pots in a cold 
frame with proper attention to shading and watering. Roses can like- 
wise be obtained on their own roots by layering, where they are grown 
as dwarfs on the Manetti. 


SELEcT Roses—TRANSPLANTING THEM (Scotus).—L do not know why 
Coupe d’Hébé was called the ‘ Queen’s Rose.” The thirteen Roses which 
you gave your friend are a good collection. As you wish to give another 
dozen or s0 I name Madame Victor Verdier, brilliant red; Pierre Notting, 
purple red; William Grifliths, salmon rose ; Madame Clémence Joigneaux, 
deep rose; Marie Rady, carmine crimson; Felix Genero, reddish rose in 
the centre, with silvery lilaceous reverse to the petals; Dr. Andry, bril- 
liant red; Maurice Bernardin, deep vermilion red; Abel Grand, silvery 
rose; Duc de Cazes, crimson purple; Victor Verdier, warm rose; Tri- 
omphe de Rennes, canary or golden yellow; Jules Margottin, cerise. I 
add two rather new Roses, both good growers on the Manetti (as, indeed, 
all the above are), which gave me great satisfaction last season: they 
are Edouard Morren, deep rose, and Souvenir de M. Poiteau, soft rose. 
As long as Roses do well I do not move them. If they do not flower, 
or if they produce long blind wood, root-prune or remove them. If you 
remove them to your semicircular mound, put the tallest in the centre, 
and graduate the others. In some soils Manetti-stocked Roses require to 
be moved biennially, or they do not bloom wellin the autumn. At once 
remove what you mean to move, mulch them over the roots, and draw 
the earth over the mulching Jike a molehill. Mine are served so every 
winter. I lost only one Rose Jast winterand one this trying summer, out 
of 2000. I kept on two waterers for ten weels, or I should have lost, as 
others have done, hundreds of my Roses. You can train your vigorous 
Charles Lefebyre as a pole Rose. Do not cut away altogether the lower 
portion ; shorten the main stem one-third. Charles Lefebvre breaks 
chiefly from the top of the shoot; you must therefore encourage the 
wood that is now at the base of the plant. If you have no low furniture 
you had better cut the Rose down to within 12 inches of the base. The 
best two dark Hybrid Perpetuals for pole Roses are Empereur de Maroc 
and Pierre Notting.—W. F. KaDCLYFFE. 


WILLow with CuRLED Leaves.— Several years since I had in my 
garden a species of drooping Willow, in growth and size like the com- 
mon Weeping Willow. It had, however, a peculiarity in regard to the 
leaf, the upper surface of which was of a beautiful shining dark green, 
the under surface being covered with a short, white, fine cottony down. 
These leaves were dependent, and each made two or three spiral turns, 
thus showing alternately a varnished green surface and a downy light 
one. This tree I possessed many years, but an early frost entangled in 
it the spray of a fountain beneath while my tree was in full foliage, thus 
loading the Willow with thousands of icicles, the weight of which split 
the tree in quarters, and utterly destroyed it. I should like to know 
something more of this species of Willow; perhaps some of your many 
readers ccuid give me a few words of information. : I should also be very 
glad to become a purchaser of a young plant, and so repair my loss.— 
C. Bartey, The Clift, Chippenham.” [We think that the Willow was 
Salix babylonica, var. crispn. It is described, and the leaves figured, in 
Loudon’s “ Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs,” and in Forbes’s “ Salix 
Woburnensis.’ ] 


Hovse Sewace (ZH. B.).—Mix the sewage with the soapsuds. Pipes 
would convey the mixture to any part of the garden, as there is a con- 
siderable fall. A tank to which a vulcanised Indianrubber hose could be 
attached would probably be available. 


Hor Water not CIRCULATING IN Pirzs (J. S. Milton).—For anything 
We can perceive to the contrary, the feeding cistern to your boiler is all 
right, and so is the flow-pipe attached to the top of your boiler; but that 
is of but little importance compared with having an air pipe at that 


corner where you have marked the rise of the pipe as being 3 inches from 
the boiler, and the rest of the pipe on a level, until coming near the 
boiler it drops2 feet. The first thing, therefore, to do, is to drilla hole 
at the highest point of your pipe, and fix there a gas pipe from one 
quarter to three-eighths of an inch in diameter, leaving the upper end 
open, and 2 or8$ feet higher than the supply cistern, and with the end 
bent over and downwards. This will be your great safety valve. But, 
secondly, in such a small house, it is easy to make the water very hot, 
and there must be room for expansion. Carefal firing is, therefore, ne- 
cessary, so as not to give the water too much heat. We would rather 
have more piping in a house than have limited piping over hot. You will 
de oe good without the air-pipe. If the top end go outside the house all 
the better. 


Frxinc Hot-water Pirss (4 Constant Reader)—On the whole, per- 
haps, there is no plan better than filling the joints with iron filings and 
salts of ammonia. If filled too tight and full the joints are apt to crack. 
If a base of tow or lint is used we question if anything is much better 
than red or white lead. With a similar base at the socket of the joint, 
we are sure that Portland cement will auswer well if properly put on, 
where there is no extra heat nor pressure. We think you will find they 
will answer in your greenhouse. The pipes in most, if not all, the forc- 
ing houses at Woodhall, were jointed by Mr. Beales with such cement, 
and no pipes could be sounder nor stand better. 


Hor-waTER Pipes FoR VineRY (Vitis). — We see nothing to prevent 
the proposed plan answering, only to have Grapes ripe in May we would 
not be satisfied with less than four 3-inch pipes—two as flows along the 
front, round the further end, and then as returns along the back. We 
would prefer the flows to go along the front as you propose, and the 
returns at the top of the raised border at back, instead of the bottom of 
the passage. Seo answers to a correspondent about having the pipes 
near the soil, an advantage in your case, also as to air pipes at the highest 
point of the pipes. 

Hor-water Prees oN VINE Borver (T. H. D.).— We see no incon- 
venience in having your heating pipes merely the thickness of a brick 
above the inside Vine border. They would not heat the soil too much. 
They will tend to dry it, it is true, but all the better for the border filled 
with roots, as then you can water the oftener with weak clear manure 
water. If you would rather lessen heat in your border, and as a conse- 
quence lessen evaporation from it, place a thin board below the pipes, 
or common slates, painted white on the exposed surface. Were we in 
your case, however, we would let well alone, and just use a little more 
water than would otherwise be necessary. 


DeEsTROYING Worms oN Lawn (G. S. I.).—As youhave triedlime water 
it is useless for us to advise that, though we think you haye applied it 
much too weak. 12 lbs. of slacked Jime to 30 gallons of water stirred well 
up and allowed to stand two days, and the clear liquid applied to the 
lawn in moist weather, the lawn being well rolled the previous evening, 
will mostly prove effectual. Ammonincal liquor from the gasworks diluted 
with six times its volume of water will also destroy them, but has the dis- 
advantage of making the lawn look rather bare for a time afterwards. 


Names oF Fruits (Cambria).—Cox’s Orange Pippin. (H. Harpur).— 
Emperor Alexander. (J. H.).—1, Passe Colmar; 2, Red Doyenné. (A 
Subscriber).—1, Joséphine de Malines; 2, Vicar of Winkfield; 8, Triomphe 
de Jodoigne; 4, Vicar of Winkfield; 6, Doyenné Boussoch; 7, Van Mons 
Léon Leclerc ; 8, Chaumontel. 

NAmMEs oF Prants (Gambetta).—1l, Selaginella apus; S. Braunii (the 
S. pubescens or S. Willdenovii of gardens) ; 3, S. Kraussiana (S. hortensis). 
(E. Emery).—Tecome radicans. (£. S. C.).—1, Polystichum angulare ; 
2, Cystopteris fragilis; 8, C. fragilis, var. dentata; 4, Athyrium Filix- 
femina. (M. R.).—1, Lastrea spinulosa; 2, L. dilitata; 3, Adiantum his- 
pidulum; 4, Nephrodium molle; 5, Pteris longifolia. (St. Kenox)—Euo- 
nymus europzus, the common Spindle tree or Prick-wood, so called 
because skewers are made of it. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


THIS SEASON'S MOULT—PREVENTING 
PULLETS FROM LAYING. 


My experience with regard to the moulting of my birds hag 
this year been rather peculiar, several of them, both old and 
young, having moulted twice over. One or two Brahma hens, 
which moulted very well and quickly rather early in the autumn, 
are now in the midst of a second and much more lingering 
renovation, while nearly all show more or less signs of it. One 
or two have suffered severely, not from any complaint, but 
having lost many pounds in weight through the drain upon the 
system, they became almost like skeletons, a rather fine hen 
being at one time reduced to little more than 4 lbs. weight. 
Others, again, appear to have only gone through the usual pro- 
cess in an average manner; but these are chiefly hens which 
commenced late in the year. 

Chickens, as is well known, do not experience a regular 
“moult” the first year, but the chicken feathers are gradually 
and imperceptibly exchanged for the adult plumage. This 
autumn, however, several, both of my pullets and cockerels, 
after nearly completing this normal process, are now in the 
midst of a regular moult, which entirely spoils them for show- 
ing. I have often found such a thing occur with early pullets 
which have become broody ; but none of my birds were hatched 
before April 9th, and except one, which I sold some time since, 
not one has yet laid an egg. The best marked pullet I have, 
hatched in the middle of April, was in full plumage a month 
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since, but has now about half replaced her hackle and breast- 
feathering, her leg-feathering also having almost disappeared. 
Two more are nearly in the same condition; snd a very large 
cockerel, the largest I think I ever reared, is moulting all over 
the breast, fluff, hocks, and saddle, though the neck hackle is 
not yet grown. The flights also have nearly all dropped, and 
are being replaced by new ones. Another cockerel partakes of 
the same process, though not to such an extent, whilst the 
other three show no sign of it whatever. 

It may be that the very hot and dry summer we had has 
caused the phenomenon I speak of; but as it is new to me, I 
should Jike to know whether any other readers have had a 
similar experience, and, if 80, whether any of them have found 
apy successful means of prevention. 

T have already remarked that, with one exception, none out 
of a dozen pullets has laid an egg. I mention it because it is 
often said that there is no means cf postponing the period of 
laying, while my experience leads me to think differently. Last 
year I fally satisfied myself that change of scene, combined 
with non-stimulating food, would postpone the period, if desired, 
for nearly two months, and this season I tried the experiment 
for the first time on all my birds. In such summers as that of 
1870, a Brahma hatched in April will generally lay rome time 
in September, or even before. About the middle of August I 
changed them all from one pen to another, moving each lot to 
a run entirely out of sight of the former one, repeating the 
process about every four weeks, and giving no meat nor cther 
stimulating food. Only one has laid, though several are almost 
seven months and a half old; whilst last year I had pullets 
laying by this time which were hatched in May. I know an- 
other fancier who uses the same means with the same results, 
and, indeed, I believe it is no secret among experienced ex- 
hibitors; but some who may, like myself, have to gain their 
own experience at their own expense, may perhaps be glad of 
the hint.—L. Wrreur. 


TRIMMING—PRIZES, &c. 


Tue number of November 10th was 50 full of subjects of 
interest to us poultry lovers that it must be my excuse for 
inflicting rather a long epistle. So at once to Mr. L. Wright's 
capital communication about trimming and other deceitiul 
practices. I must quite agree with him that his efforts have 
borne much fruit. Several shows have made a marked regu- 
lation about trimming and similar practices. It may be said 
they did this before, and this is true, only that before it was 
worded in such a way that the judges took little notice of it. 
Now I know one or two instances this year where Mr. E. Hewitt 
disqualified birds painted, &c., and there is certainly in the 
prize schedules a general tone of improvement in this respect 
which augurs well; but as long as we allow that in Game and 
Spanish art can improve nature, we are leaving a loophole for 
these practices in other breeds. 

I may hazard the opinion that these gross cases grow upon 
us, and that the beginnings of the evil are small. Ihave at 
the present time a bird that I could wish would learn to paint 
itself On one or two feathers, but Iam afraid there is no hope 
for this! I showed this bird as he was, and Mr. Hewitt awarded 
him a prize, looking, I presume, at his general goodness, and 
ignoring the blemish as possibly aceidental, and I feel certain 
that with such a judge the honestly-shown bird with the blemish 
unaltered stands a better chance than with attempts at de- 
ception. it would be well if all exhibitors would feel this and 
act upon it, exhibiting their specimens without attempts at 
removing the foul spot. It is, however, certain that the usual 
washing and cleaning of some birds before exhibition makes it 
very difficult to draw a distinction between the removal of a 
soiled, half-broken, or injured feather which, I imagine, all of 
us would consider admissible, and the removal of a blemish or 
the painting over such a spot. Ishould much like to learn 
whether any exhibitor does consider this illegitimate; if go, it 
strikes me all washing must be given up, and then many of 
our specimens which are out-of-door livers would show up 
very indifferently, and white birds which are town-dwellers 
could never hope for distinction. 

I quite agree with Mr. E. Hewitt, that it must be impossible 
to distinguish in order more than three or four pens in a 
closely-contested class with the present number of judges ; it 
is amongst the highly commended pens that the great difficulty 
exists, where, in fact, one pen is as good as another, and not 
as our friend Pat remarks, ‘‘ Yes, and a great deal better ’— 
where ‘‘Cxesar and Pompey are so very much alike,” I do not 
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know that a ‘‘diploma”’ would be any easier matter. More 
prises—there’s the rub, and I for one would willingly say the 
first prize less in amount. The difference between first and 
second pens is really often nominal, the difference in prizes a 
reality to the tune of 50s., a3 at Birmingham this year. Iam 
certain that an equalisation of prize money would meet with 
favour from exhibitors—I mean from ‘the million,” if there 
be such a quantity amongst us. My old friend ‘'E. M. B. A.” 
is perfectly right in this. Silver cups are a very useful thing 
to dangle before exhibitors’ eyes, but only a limited number 
get hold of them, and a fourth prize of the value of 10s. would 
do more to pay railway carriage than a dozen distant reflections 
of silver cups. During the past twelvemonth I have exhibited 
thirty-three pens of poultry, with, perhaps, a larger share of 
succesa than was my due, but anyway with decided success. 
Only four pens escaped honourable mention, and one of these 
was in a selling class. The railway carriage of these pens has 
amounted to £8. 7s. 6d., the entries to abont the same amount. 
Taking this in round numbers, every pen I have exhibited hag 
been at the cost of about 10s. Now, to those who have pockets, 
as a good friend of mine says, into which there is always a 
little stream of golden or silver hue flowing, this drain may 
be of slight importance, and may have many advantages and 
pleasures (irrespective of prizes), that make amends for the loss ; 
but there are very many amongst us—I can answer for myselfi— 
who wish, with all eur love for our hobby, that it should at 
least pay its way, and to this large olass the smaller prizes are 
a great help. Diplomas, and embossed cards, and high eom- 
mendations I personally valne very much, and am often content 
with them, provided there is also a fair sprinkling of prize 
money. When, however, tbe dose is too frequently repeated 
I confess to feeling something like my poor old man Friday, 
who missed his slice of prize money, and honestly eonfessed 
‘He could see no good in recommending them.” This was 
always the word he employed. J am quite certain as regards 
myself, that 30s., 203, and 103., would induce me to enter a 
pen more than two prizes of £3 and £1. Of course, there is 
the honour and all that sort of thing, but I do not find that 
the railway people consider it apy honour to convey my baskets. 
They spell honourable, if I may coin a word, ‘‘ onerable,” and 
charge for the burden accordingly. 

Whilst on the subject of prizes, let me notice your remarks 
about the President’s eup at Southampton. There it was 
offered to the best pen, and this gives a chance to tke smallest 
exhibitor; but if, as you suggest, it is offered to the best col- 
lection, all the amall exhibitors must be hopelessly cut out 
of the competition. If auch a cup is necessary I think it most 
fair that the best pen should have it; at the same time I con- 
fess that personally I should prefer seeing the £10 given to 
increase the prizes generally, or to make new classes for other 
breeds not in the schedule. To make it open to the best col- 
lection would probably throw it into the hands of some local 
exhibitor who, without a fear of railway expenses, could flood 
the show. However, possibly in this view of the matter I may 
be singular. 

Lastly, as regards the Crystal Palace Show, we southrons 
have now some reason to be proud—the prize schedule is greatly 
improved; in some of the classes it eclipses Birmingham, but 
“BH. M. B. A.,” in the conciiding portion of his letter, notes a 
serious defect about the wite sides of the pens. I hope no 
such horrible affairs are to enclose the specimens. They 
entail great injury on the tails, and often actually loss of sickle 
feathers, and as in our protest on trimming we certainly meant 
also to object to re-tailing specimens which had lost this 
ornament, I trust the sommittee will carefully consider this 
detail of the show.—Y. B.A. Z. 


IMPORTS. 
1868. 18F9. 
EQ gS ce ccsieiscieies cies cciee ss cieine 833,969,040 442,175,040 
Apples (bushels) .... Sefe LO75;41 55 eects 491,680 
Potatoes (cwts.).....seeeeeeee 2,041,474 1,660,189 


Mucu to the discredit of our countrymen is it that these 
imports are so large, and yet at the date of this publication new- 
laid eggs are 3d. each in London, and in Winchester and other 
country towns 2d. each. 


Scorris Conumparran Socrery.—We commend the adver- 
tisement of the coming Show of this Society to our readers’ 
attention. We have the prize list and the rules before us, 
and are well pleased with both—they are liberal and judicious. 
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There are twelve medals for Pouters, and eight medals for 
Carriers, as well as money prizes. Money prizes of 20s., 10s., 
and 5s. are offered for all the other well-known varieties, and 
an ‘‘ Any other ” class besides. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY 
SHOW. 


Tue preparations for the approaching great Exhibition in 
Bingley Hall are steadily progressing, with every prospect of a 
satisfactory result. The entries in all departments are 3130 
against 2823 in 1869; an increase of more than 300. For the 
information of poultry fanciers, we have to announce that nu- 
merous entries of American varieties, including Dominique fowls 
and crested Turkeys, have been made, and that the birds are 
on their way to Birmingham from the United States. The root 
department is expected to be unusually interesting. Besides the 
midland districts it will include specimens grown in localities so 
wide apart as Wales, the New Forest, and north of Aberdeen. 
The collection of potatoes will be very extensive, and in all 
probability exceedingly fine. The new American sorts will be 
well represented; as will also the Boyinia, the merits of which 
for feeding stock have for some time been attracting increased 
attention from agriculturists. 


CARE OF BIRDS AT POULTRY SHOWS. 


*‘SunopsHire Recror” revives a painful recollection of the 
Hanley Show of this year’s January. I sent, with other stock, 
a Mandarin drake, and had the misfortune to receive it home 
dead; nor can this be wondered at if, as ‘‘ SHROPSHIRE Rec- 
TOR” says, ‘‘ they were just set out in a row, on the floor of a 
desolate building, in the hampers in which they had travelled,’ 
&e. And although the bird might be in a tiny hamper in 
which it could barely move, the hamper was large enough for 
one Mandarin drake to travel in, it being quite 18 inches long 


and 10 inches wide, yet by no means large enough for the bird | 3 
| certain few has entered in the class in which he intended to 


to be exhibited in. 

On referring to my file of correspondence I find the secretary, 
Mr. J. B. Piercy, says, ‘‘ lregret to have to inform you that your 
Mandarin drake was found dead in its pen this morning. I 
am at a loss to account for it, as the bird had been well fed and 
eared for.” Ithink Mr. Piercy might have saved himself the 
trouble of writing the latter part of this paragraph. Howcould 


a bird be well cared for when confined for three or four days ina | 


small travelling hamper? I wish I had known the fact earlier, 


for I think I should have tried the case in the County Court for | 


compensation. Exhibitors ought to know, before sending valu- 


there be any excuse for secretaries and committeemen not pro- 
viding them, as the number required is known long before the 
birds arrive. Surely exhibitors have some claim upon secre- 
taries and committees for considerate and humane treatment ‘@ 
their stock. It is enough to deter any one from exhibiting 
when such facts as these occur.—Cuas. Baker, Long Street, 
Atherstone. 


DEALERS, AMATEURS, AND PROFESSIONAL 
FANCIERS, AND PRIZE-HOLDERS. 


Iy your number of the 10th inst. I see you have a brief noti- 
fication of the formation of a new society, to be called the 
Croydon Columberian Society. If it can be successfully and 
properly carried out, no doubt it will afford much amusement 
and instruction, and tend to elevate the theory and practice of 
breeding Pigeons. The officers appointed for the present, and 
if may be the last year if a certain rule be carried out to the 
meaning implied, are gentlemen eminently adapted for the 
purpose, but who do not seem to know how far the words, 
‘‘ denomination of dealers,” extend. The offending rule in 
my opinion is, that all persons who come under the designa- 
tion of ‘“‘ the denomination of dealers,’ are to be excluded as 
Members and even visitors to the Society’s Freemason-sort of 
meetings. I maintain that if this rule be adhered to, it is, 
strictly speaking, exclading two-thirds of the fanciers in this 
country, but I daresay the Society is not so ambitions as to re- 


quire so large a number, still the proportion in the district sup- | 


posed to be worked by the Society remains thesame. Amateur 
fanciers only are allowed to become members; therefore pro- 
fessional fanciers are left out in the cold. in company with the 
despised dealers. I would ask, Where is the line to be drawn 
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between amateur fanciers, and dealers and professional fanciers? 
Take for instance any fancier who has a number or even a few 
Pigeons; does he not, as a rule, sell his surplus stock or 
exchange, or by selling realise a profit on a former purchase ? 
A fancier who wishes to be successful must buy, sell, or ex- 
change to the best of his advantage, and naturally enough he 
does not forget the pecuniary sense of the affair, and those 
coming under ‘‘ the denomination of dealers ’’ do no move than 
this. Most of your readers will know that several dealers are 
often selected as judges at the shows; therefore, the carry- 
ing out this rule is excluding men of knowledge that would 
benefit the faney that the Society aims at improving. I do 
not suppose I should be wrong in using the words professional 
fanciera 80 long as others are styled amateurs; in any pursuit 
whenever one term is used the other is always applicable, as a 
distinction between the two classes, Therefore, a judge or a 
writer on Pigeons must be a professional fancier, and surely 
the former of the two, if not the latter, would be allowed to 
join; and if I am not mistaken, one, if not more, of the officers 
of the Croydon Columbarian Society have officiated as jadges— 
certainly their authority on Pigeons is often quoted. Not 
wishing to occupy too much of your valuable space on this 
subject, I must say that this rule is wrongly worded, and if 
read and adhered to in its true sense of meaning, it will 
materially affeot the prospects of a Soviety which might give 
valuable sid in popularising the breeding and management of 
Pigeons. 

Now that I am writing, I hope a few remarks on another 
subject will not be transgreseing too much on your columns. 
In looking over lists of awards and entries, I rarely see more 
than one of the names of, say, half a dozen of our greatest 
owners of prize-winning Pigeons exhibiting in one class, or in 
any way competing against others. As a strategic method 
of winning prizes it acts successfully to themselves, but does 
incalculable injary to the exchequer of a Pigeon exhibition. 
Having a somewhat large correspondence amongst fanciers, I 


| have frequently found that a kind of timidity seizes upon a 


would-be exbibitor if he imagines or discovers that one of a 


show. If these positive prize-winners could be persuaded to 
practise a little self-denial and refrain from showing their 


| birds for, say, at least one season, then in my opinion new 


exhibitors would spring up, and hitherto-partly-successful ex- 
hibitors would combine together, andconsiderably augment the 
number of entries at different shows. The temporary retire- 
ment of these great owners might be turned to advantage, and 
when again they entered the field they would find more com- 
petitors to contend against, and any honours then won would 
be of more value. I would go further and say, that having 


able specimens, whether or not pens will be provided; nor can | won as they a-sert some thousands of prizes, it would be a 


featnre of self-sacrifice that would cause the gratitude of other 
fanciers to name them saints and martyrs of the Pigeon world. 
—Davip P. Gooprne, Colchester. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES COLUMBARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue first Exhibition of this promising Society was held at Belle 
Vue, Manchester, on the 19th inst. The classes were numerous and 
well represented, making allowance for the fact that members only 
were eligible to compete. The names of the prize-winners are suifi- 
cient demonstration of the quality of the stock exhibited, but the 
Trumpeters of Mr. Firth, which he exhibited not for competition, are 
worthy of a word of praise, though it be simply to say they were 


wonderfully good. pts 
The Society is much indebted to Messrs. Peter Eden and William 
Smith, who awarded the prizes, and to the Messrs. Jennison for their 
general courtesy and good arrangements. Subjoined is the prize list. 
Cargiers.—Cocks.—l, J. B. Pinder, Harpurhey, Manchester. 2, H. Smith» 
Skipton. Hens.—l,J.B. Pinder. Young—l,H. Smith. 
Pourers.—Cocks.—l, T. H. Ridpeth, Outwood Hall, Cheadle (Yellow). 2, H. 
Smith (Yellow). Hens—1,T.H. Ridpeth (Blue). 2, H. Smith (Yellow). _ 
Tumsitsrs.—Short-saced Mottles, Kites, and Self-colours—1, T. H. Ridpeth 
(Yellow). Long-faced Mottles, Kites, and Self-colours.—1, 2, and hic, R. Marshall, 
Lower Bronghton. Beards and Balds.—l and 2, T.H. Ridpeth. Long-aced 
Beards and Balds—1 and 2, W. Haycraft, Lower Broughton (Black Balds). 
he, T. H. Ridpeth (Blue Balds). c, R. Marshall (Blue Beards). 
Banss.—l, 2, and ke, Capt. Heaton, Worsley, Manchester (Dun). _c, W- 
Justice, Salford (Yellow). Young—l, W. Justice. 2, A. Mangnall, Lower 
Broughton. c, A. Mangnall (Dun). 
JacoBixs.—Black.—1, 2, and he, E.E. M. Royds, Greenhill, Rochdale. c,J.B- 
Pinder. Any other colour—i, T. H. Ridpeth (Red). 2, E. E. M. Royds (Red). 
he, T. H. Ridpeth (Yellow). c,E.E.M.Royds (Red). Young.—l and 2, E. E.M. 
Royds (Black and Red). he and c, T. H. kidpeth (Yellow and Red). x 
Torpits.—1 and 2, F. Manguall, Handforth, Cheshire (Blue and Yellow). 
he, T. H. Ridpeth (Red). c, J. B. Pinder (Blue). Young —1, T. H. Ridpeth (Red). 
Ow1s.—Foreign.—i, Capt. Heaton. 2, hic, and c, Major Cryer (Southport). 
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Englisk.—1, Capt. Heaton (Silver), 2, W. Justice. ke and ¢, A. Mangnall (Blue). 
roung Engen) as W. Justice (Blue). 2, 8. Slack, Manchester (Blue). he, 
. H. Ridpeth. 5 
Dracoons.—l and 2, J. Holland, Manchester. he, W. Justice. c, T. H. Ridpeth 
(Yellow). Young.—l and 2,J. Holland (Yellow). c, R- Marshall. 

Fantatzs.—l and 2, T. H. Ridpeth. 

AntweErps.—l, T. H. Ridpeth. 2, R. Marshall. Young.—1 and 2, R. Autherson, 
Manchester. 
aoa OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2, E. E. M. Royds (Black Swallows and Black 

agpies. 

Extra Srocx.—l and 2, Capt. Heaton (Black Barb. Owls, and Yellow Barbs). 
2, F. Mangnall (6 Fantails, 1 White, 1 Blue, 1 Red, 1 Black, 1 Yellow, and 
1 Silver), hc, E. E. M. Royds (Blue Jacobins); A. Mangnall (Dun Barb); R. 
Marshall (Antwerps). c, E. E. M. Royds (Blue Magpies); R. Marshall. 


IPSWICH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts, as a whole, was no doubt the best Show ever held in Ipswich, 
the number of pens showing an advance, and the quality of the bulk of 
the birds was unexceptionable. 

Dorkings and Spanish formed very fine classes, and a pen of White 
Dorkings that were in open comfetition with Dorkings generally were 
such as would add credit to almost any show where White Dorkings 
have separate classes. The Game most certainly have never been 
shown so numerously and sv well at Ipswich as on this occasion, the 
condition of the majority of the pens being extraordinarily good. A 
very considerable time was occupied by the judge in determining the 
cup-winners between the first-prize birds in the Game classes, which 
was valuable time wasted when so short a period of daylight remained, 
for it was afterwards proved that both pens were the property of Mr. 
Matthew, of Stowmarket. Brahmas were good, but the hen in the 
first-prize pen was much too light in the throat-feathers for a really 
first-rate bird, the cock being very good. Mr. Dowseit had it all his 
own way in the Light Brahmas, with superior birds to those commonly 
met with. The only really well-conditioned pens in the Buff Cochins 
were the two pens belonging to Lady Gwydyr. Mr. Cattell, of Bir- 
mingham, however, exhibited a Buff hen that was by far the best 
Cochin of any kind in the Show, but her male companion was literally 
“nowhere,” though the extraordinary merit of the hen ensured a 
highly commended. The Partridge-coloured and the White Cochins 
were (excellent, but scarcely moulted out. Hamburghs were of the 
general quality throughout, the hen in the cup pen being the best 
barred on the tail we haye seen for a long time past. The French 
fowls were well shown. A large entry of Game Bantams competed in 
a general class, Mr. Jeffries taking the cup for this variety. A very 
capital entry of Ducks added much to the interest of the Show. 

Among the unusual exhibitions at such meetings were a pair of 
Crested Carasows in magnificent plumage, and so tame as to be perfect 
pets; a pair of Rock Minots, a very remarkable talking variety of bird ; 
but unquestionably one of the most humorous of these oddities was a 
Green Parakeet, shown by J. Ransome, Esq. It amused bystanders 
by its words, ‘‘ Ellen bring the baby,” ‘‘ Polly will kiss you,” ‘‘ Gentle- 
men fill your glasses,” ‘‘three cheers for the Queen,” ‘hip, hip, 
hurrah! hurrah!” ‘ one more, hip hurrah,” in first-rate style. 

In the Canaries the competition for the silver cup was very close. 

That exhibitors should not trust to the last available train in their 
dispatch of birds to a Show, is advice often given and continually for- 
gotten ; perhaps to simply detail facts and leave people to their own 
deductions might be more to the purpose. Upwards of four dozen 
pens were empty at the time of the adjudications; when any fresh 
baskets came during the afternoon by rail they were received and 
penned, if in classes not yet judged, to take their chances of success, 
but if in the classes where judging was already completed they were 
treated asempty pens. Many penscame in during the afternoon, some 
late in the evening, after the Show was closed for the night, and Mr. 
Crosland’s Game Bantams came at nearly nine the next morning. 

Ganr.—Black-breasted and other Reds —1 and he, S. Matthew, Stowmarket 
(Black Red). 2, W. Rayner, Ipswich (Brown Red). vhc, H. C. Martin, Scul- 
thorpe (Brown Red). Any other Variety.—l, Cup, and he, S. Matthew (Duck- 
SUES and Piles). 2, W. Boyes, Beverley (Duckwings). c, W. Fenn, Ipswich 
Duckwings); G. Knights, Ipswich (Duckwing). 

DorxinG.—l, J. Martin, Claines, Worcester. 2, O. E. Cresswell, Hanworth. 
whe, Rev. F. Tearle, Gazeley Vicarage, Newmarket; F. Parlett, Great Baddow ; 
H. Lingwood, Barking, Needham Market. hc, F. Parlett. c, J.O. Fison, Stoke 
Hill, Ipswich; H. Lingwood. 

SpanisH.—l and Cup, Howard & Nichols, Peckham. 2, F. James, Peckham. 
he, W. R. Bull. Newport Pagnell; H. Griss, Ipswich. 

Brauaas.—Dark.—l, Horace Lingwood, Creeting, Needham Market. 2, Lady 
Gwydyr, Stoke Park, Ipswich. hc, Horace Lingwood; Lady Gwydyr. c, Mrs. 


Kirkman, Woodbridge; C. Tindall, Ipswich. Light—1 and 2, H. Dowsett, 
Pleshey, Chelmsford. he, S. Felgate, Ipswich. 

Cocuins.—Oinramon or Buff—1, Cup, and 2, Lady Gwydyr. he, J. Dutton, 
Ipswich; J. Cattell, Birmingham. c, J. Dove, Northampton. Any other 
variety.—l and 2, Horace Lingwood (Partridge). vhc, H.H. Bletsoe, Barnswell, 
Oundle (White); H. Dowsett (White). 

Haupurcus.—Pencilled—1 and Cup, W. K. Tickner, Ipswich (Gold). 2, E. 
Clayton (Gold). he, W. K. Tickner (Gold); R. R, Parker, Ipswich (Gold); A. 
Coles, Long Sutton (Gold). c, H. Marriott, Boston (Gold). Spangled.—i, W.K. 
Tickner (Gold). 2, J. Wright, Melton Mowbray (Silver). c, J. F. Loversidge, 
Newark (Gold). 

Bantams.—Game.—l, Cup, and 2, W. B. Jeffries. vhe, Hon. Mrs. Paget, 
Hoxne, Scole; Rey. E. S.Tidderman; W. B. Jeffries; J. Wright. he, P. H. 
Jones, Fulham. c, W.H. Wallis, Framlingham; P. H. Jenes; H.P. Leech; J. 
Dove. Any other Variety—1, C. Drake (Black). 2, Rey. F. Tearle (Black). 
he, H. Dutton (Gold Sebrights); S. & R. Ashton (Black). 

Frenca Fowrs.—1, C. H. Smith, Radcliffe-on-Trent (Créve-Ceeur). 2, A. 
Taylor, Starstone, Norfolk (La Fléche). hc, W. Boutcher, Notting Hill (Créve- 
Cceurs); W. Tippler, Roxwell, Chelmsford (Houdans); Lady L. Charteris, 
Attleborough (Houdans). 

ANY OTHER VaRteETY—1 and Cup, H. Pickles, jun., Earby (Polands). 
and Walker, Denton, Manchester (Black Hamburghs). 
West Winch, Lynn (Silver Polands). 

SELLING CLAss.—Pairs.—l, H. Pickles, jun. (Polands), 


2, Mason 
he, W. J. Woodhouse, 


2 Howard & Nichols 


(Spanish). he, Rey. F. Tearle (Black Bantams); F. Parlett (Dorkings); W. 
Dring, Faversham (Créve-Ceurs); Miss E. J. N. Hawker, Wyclifie, Tunbridge 
Wells (Silkies); J. Frost, Parham (Dorkings); Rev. E. S. Tidderman, Childer- 
ditch Vicarage (Game Bantams); Lady L. Charteris (Houdans). c, Rev. EF 
Tearle (White Bantams); Rey. E. S. Tidderman (Brahmas). Cocks.—l, T. J. 
Saltmarsh, Chelmsford (Partridge Cochin). 2, W. B. Jeffries, Ipswich (Black 
Red Game Bantam). vhc, Howard & Nichols (Spanish); W. B. Jeffries (Black 
Red Game Bantam); T. W. Watling, Ipswich (White Cochin). he, J. Frost 
(Dorkings): W, Rayner (Duckwing Game); Lady Gwydyr; S. H. Stott (Dork- 
isgs); W. K. Tickner (Golden-pencilled Hamburgh). 

Ducrs.—Rouen.—l, F. Parlett. 2, Rev. G. Gilbert. he. H. Dowsett; S. H. 
Stott. Aylesbury.—l and 2, Lady Gwydyr. Any other Variety—1, T. Roper, 
Barham (Carolina). 2, C. N. Baker, Chelsea (Carolina). hc,S. & R. Ashton, 


Mottram. 
PIGEONS. 

Carrrers.—l and vhe, W. Massey. 2.C. H. Clarke, Nottingham. he, C.H. 
Clarke; W. Massey (2). c, H. Yardley, Birmingham. i 

Barps.—l, H. Yardley. 2, P.H.Jones. he, W. Massey, Spalding. _ 

Pouters.—l, P.H Jones. 2.H. Yardley. hc, J. A. Ransome, Ipswich. 

1, J. M. Braid, Cambridge. 2, P. H. Jones. vic, W. J. Woodhouse. 
, J. F. Loversidge, 2,P.H. Jones. he, W. Massey; H. Yardley. 
TRUMPETERS.—1, P. H. Jones. 2, E. Sheerman, Chelmsford. vke, E. M. L- 
Cocksedge. 

Turpits.—l, O. E. Cresswell. 2, H. Yardley. 

ANY OTHER VarieTy.—l, J. A. Ransome (Ice). 2, H. T. Frere, Burston 
Rectory, Diss (Yellow Dragoons). vhce, H. Lyon, Ipswich (Carriers); W- Bird, 
Ipswich (Blue Owls): J. A. Ransome (Silver Antwerps). he, C. T. Higgins, 
Northampton (Blue Owls); H. Green, Ipswich (Blue Owls and Black Magpies) ; 
J.A Ransome (Silver and Sicilian Runts). c,H. Yardley. __ 

SeLLING CLass.—l,—Sheerman (Trumpeters). 2, W. Bird (Blue Owls). 
vhe,H. Yardley; T. Roper (Barbs). ke, H. Lyon (Silver Dun Carrier) (2); H- 
Green (Jacubins); A. Coles (Carriers); H. T. Frere (Yellow Beards). c, H.F. 
Nalder; W. Massey (Barbs). 

CANARIES. 


YELLow.—Clear.—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne, Northampton. he, T. Mann, 
Camberwell New Road: R. Loose; T. Fenn. c,. T. Fenn, Ipswich (2); G.J- 
Barnesby, Derby (2). Mottled—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne. he, R. Mackley; 
G. J. Barnesby; T. Mann; T. Fenn; F.Gayton. c,G. J. Barnesby; T. Mann; 
Cockle & Watson. Mottled Crested.—i, 2, and he, T. Fenn. c, G. Gayton; 
Moore & Wynne. “I 

Mraty.—Clear.—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne. he, R. Mackley, Norwich (2); G. 
J. Barnesby. c,T. Fenn; G.J. Barnesby (2); Cockle & Watson, Tennington 
St.John. Mottled.—1 and 2,Moore & Wynne. he, G. J. Barnesby; T. Fenn; 
G. Gayton. c, R. Mackley. Mottled Crested—i, R. Mackley. 2, T. Fenn. 
he, R. Mackley; G. J. Barnesby; T. Fenn. c, H. Green. 

Lizarp.—l, R. Mackley. 2, G. J. Barnesby. hc, T. Fenn; R. Mackley; 
Cockle & Watson. c, G.J. Barnesby; T. Fenn. 

GotprincH Moune.—l and c, R. Mackley. 2 and lc, G. J.“Barnesby. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, T. Mann (London Fancy Canary). 2, G. J. Barnes- 
by. he, R. Mackley (Linnet Mule); G.J. Barnesby; Cockle and Watson (Cin- 
namon). c, G.J. Barnesby; T. Fenn; G. Gayton (Cinnamon Crested). 

SELLING CuAss.—l and 2, T. Fenn. hc, T. Fenn; R. Loose. ¢, R. 
Stoke, Ipswich. 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham, judged the Fowls and Pigeons ; 
and Mr. J. Willmore, of London, the Canaries and Singing Birds. 


Leose, 


A GREAT mistake was made by requiring all specimens to be 
in the Show on November 16th, before twelve o’clock. Now 
the Show is to take place on Thursday and Friday, the 17th 
and 18th, so that we at a distance of abont five hundred miles 
have to send our birds off on the 15th to be there in time. 
This could easily have been avoided if 10 p.a. instead of 12 a.m. 
hed been the hour named, so that the birds could have gone in 
one day’s journey. I have entered for the ebove Show, but 
had I seen it sooner I most certainly should not haye wasted 
my entry money. The birds shall remain at home, as I con- 
sider it a cruelty to send birds to stay all night in hampers, 
besides being without food and water. I write this merely asa 
caution to others situated like myself to carefully examine the 
rules before they send their entrance money.—GaMsE Bantam. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY'S SHOW. 


Ir thirty-six classes of Pigeons, with prizes of 20s. and 10s., 
four cups, and ove gold medal will yield 443 entries, how many 
entries will twenty-three classes of Canaries yield, with a prize 
list of 10s. and 5s., four silver medals, and one copper kettle? 
Answer, 209. A comprehensive schedule with a liberal prize 
scale, is another name for a Jarge show. Each class has its 
own particular admirers, and if a prize list be framed to suit all 
classes of exhibitors, support will come from whee least an- 
ticipated, provided always there be sufficient inducement to 
compete. Bronze medals, laurel wreaths, and purely honorary 
prizes are most excellent in their way; but there isa medal 
bearing Her Majesty’s profile which has stronger attractions. 
It helps to pay entry fees and railway expenses. There is 
something of which it is predicated in roundband in our child- 
hood’s copybook, that it is its own reward; but poultry, Pigeon, 
and cage bird exhibitionising, has become so much a business, 
that only a favoured few can afford to compete con amore. 

I have been among the upper walks of life—among the 
Pigeons. They must hold a higher place than Canaries in the 
show world, for they seem to me to represent a larger amount 
{ of real capital, and does not the title page of the Journal say, 
| « Pigeons, Aviary Birds, &c.?” Don’t you think it is almost 
| time that stereotyped little centrepiece were altered, and that 
\ Canaries” became the first word of a line? Would it not 
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read better, ‘‘ Pigeons, ‘ WintsHire Recror,’” and then give 
Canaries and Aviary Birds a line to themselves? A little 
Spacing-out, and a piece of ‘‘ furniture’? here and there would 
do it without destroying the symmetry of the page. Don’t you 
think so? 

Yes, I was among the Pigeons at Newcastle, and Mr. Falton 
Kindly went round and did all he could to lead me astray, and 
tempt me into his fancy. He explained the distinctive points 
of the different varieties in a most interesting manner; and 
with such apparently faultless standards of perfection before 
us to illustrate his lecture, he had no difficulty in pointing out 
what constituted a first-class and what a second-class bird. 
But I am afraid I was not a very apt pupil, though I can 
recognise a Pouter, a balloon-looking gentleman on a half 
brick, a Barb, a Dragoon (and you must not try to deceive me 
with a half-bred Carrier after Mr. Fulton’s lesson), a Fantail, 
a Carrier, and a Trumpeter. The general appearance of the 
Show was very imposing, the arrangement perfection; and I 
am sure there was but one opinion that Mr. Blenkinsop, the 
Honorary Secretary, and his coadjutors are men well up in 
their business, and fit custodians of the reputation of New- 
castle as regards the exhibition of Pigeons and cage birds. The 
Corn Exchange in which the Show was held covers an im- 
mense area, but the lighted gas kept it at a comfortable tem- 
perature, and not even the most delicate specimens experienced 
any inconvenience. 

In the Canaries Mr. Rutter took all the Belgian prizes, the 
only specimen approximating to the quality of his being 
No. 452 (J. N. Harrison), a remarkably fine bird, showing true 
Belgian contour and ‘position.’ The silver medal for the 
best bird in the Belgian classes was won by No. 453, a yellow 
hen. Norwich were strong, Moore & Wynne taking the lion’s 
share of prizes, and Mr. Mills the silver medal with No. 495, 
Evenly-marked Jonque, exhibited in faultless trim. The 
Glasgow Dons, the bird of Scotland, formed a prominent feature 
of the Show, Mr. Clark, of Newcastle, winning the medal with 
a remarkably neat bird. In Goldfinch Mules, Mr. Young’s 
well-known buff bird won the silver medal easily, disposing of 
all comers, Jonque and Mealy, including divers birds ‘clipped 
and trimmed.” The Judge’s opinion was duly handed in, but 
as I observed no intimation of the same affixed to the cages, 
Ido not feel in a position, as reporter of a show, to mention 
mamer, I haye elsewhere expressed my opinion as to what 
should be done in such cases, and what are the relative duties 
of judge and committee. 

It was a cruel thing to ask any judges to decide between 
Mr. Spence’s Brown Linnet Male and Mr. Stansfield’s Bull- 
finch and Goldfinch Mule. Perhaps the equal of each never 
was seen. Mr. Irons took the medal for the best birds among 
the Cinnamons, Greens, and Any variety with one of his fine 
Jonques, and Mr. Baxter, of Newcastle, was able to add a 
copper kettle to his stock of kitchen utensils through the aid 
of a good Goldfinch; and a fine Linnet won the silver medal 
for Mr. Briggs, also of ‘‘ canny Neweastle.” Among the Foreign 
Birds, a Mocking Bird, shown by Captain J. F. B. Dodds in 
splendid plumage, occupied much attention, and took first 
honours. 

Judging over, I with Mr. Corker, of Croydon, one of tho 
Judges of Pigeons; Mr. Horner, of Leeds; and Mr. Firth, of 
Dewsbury, both well-known successful exhibitors of Pigeons, 
were the guests of W. B. Van Haansbergen, Esq., who taxed 
the dining resources of the Union Club on our behalf in a 
way which they and I will not soon forget. We had already 
lunched with the Secretary, but hospitality appears to be one 
of the ‘‘rules and regulations” of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Ornithological Association. W. A. Buaxston, 


THERE were nearly five hundred pens of Pigeons, and of a quality 
never before seen at Newcastle ; the liberal prize list and indefatigable 
exertions of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. O. Blenkinsop, having 
brought about this desirable result. The Corn Exchange in which 
the Exhibition was held is, perhaps, unequalled for the purpose, being 
convenient, capable of accommodating several hundreds of yisitors, 
with ample room for the pens, which were all on one level, and on 
this occasion the temperature was well regulated by the use of nu- 
merous gas jets. Not a single mishap occurred either to the Pigeons 
or Canaries, and too much praise cannot be given to the attendants, 
who looked well after.the feeding, &c., of the birds. 

In Carriers, Messrs. Fulton, Massey, and Horner monopolised the 
rizes. Mr. Massey’s birds took our fancy very much; their fresh, 
ealthy, genuine appearance, combined with properties of head, beak, 

eye, and figure, render it more than probable that they may turn the 


tables on their more aged and hetter-furnished competitors at some 
fature shows. : 

In Ponters, the most noticeable birds were Mr. Fulton’s Yellow, 
Blue, and Black cocks, and Yellow and Blue Lens, all of which were 
excellent. We must not omit to mention the second-prize Blue cock 
and hen shown by local exhibitors, Messrs. Thomson & Simpson, who 
well merited the position they attained. The White Pouters were a 
fine lot, several pens being worthy of a prize. 

Almond Tumblers were a show of themselves—nineteen pens, and 
at least fourteen very good. Mr. Blenkinsop’s pair were deservedly 
first. The cock in this pen and that in Mr. Vaux’s pen were the two 
best head-and-beak birds in the Show. Messrs, Ford, Horner, and 
Adams, also showed very good birds. Mr. Ford won with beautiful 
Black Mottles in the ‘‘ other” Tumbler class. Yellow, whole feathers, 
were second. No other pen was good. 

In the Barbs Mr. J. Firth was first with a magnificent pair of Blacks 
in the class of that colour. The cup in this section was awarded to 
this pen, the cock being unquestionably one of the very best birds of 
the day. Mr. Firth was also first with a good pair of young Yellow 
Barbs. Mr. Fielding showed a good pair of Yellows, but they were 
much out of condition, and Mr. Fulton had a pretty pair of Whites, 
the best we have seen for some time. 

Foreign Owls were a good class. English Owls had a large entry, 
but many pens were obviously passed over. 

Of Jacobins there were twenty-three entries, some of the best birds 
were in deep moult. The winners were good Reds. In this class 
several pens contained an excellent and an indifferent bird; mostly 
the Yellows were too coarse, excepting those of Mr. Van Haansbergen 
and Mr. Fulton, and both their pens were out of condition. For Jaco- 
bins of any other colour Mr. Van Haansbergen took both prizes, his 
Whites being the best we ever saw, his fine pair of Blacks also taking 
the sectional cup. 

Fantails were a splendid class ; five or six pens seemed almost equally 
good, and each worthy of a first prize. It would be very desirable to 
give this variety a little more pen room. 

Trumpeters were a good class; Mr. Horner's birds the best in rose 
and crest, but deficient in feet and marking. Mr. J. Firth’s pair took 
first, the cock a grand bird; Mr. Van Haansbergen was second with 
a splendidly booted and rosed pair, but too light in mottle. Whites 
were first in the ‘‘ Any other” Trumpeter class; Blacks second, both 
good. A novelty was shown in a pair of Reds, good in properties, but 
sooty in colour. 

The Turbit classes contained good birds of every colour. The same 
may be said of the Magpies. 

Nuns were a good class. Yellows, Duns, and Blacks were shown. 

Chequered Dragoons were first in’ their class, Yellows second ; good 
Blues, Yellows, and Whites also competed. 

Antwerps were an average collection. 

Common Tumblers were not particularly noticeable, excepting that 
many pens were evidently left out on account of not answering the 
requirements of the schedule. 

‘The prizes for Any other variety were won by good Letz. Good 
Swiss were shown, and pigmy Austrian Pouters; also a pair of white 
birds, which looked something like a cross between a Runt and a Fan- 
tail, runtishly-made birds with short bob tails. 

In the Selling class many pens were claimed. 

The following is the prize list :— 

Carrnrers.—Black.—Cock.—1, E. Horner, Harewood. Leeds. 2, W. Massey 
Spalding. vhe, R. Fulton, Deptford. hc, R. Fulton; T. Colley, Walkley, 
Sheffield; G. J. Taylor, Fartown, Huddersfield. c,¥. Smith, Selley Oak, Bir- 
mingham. Hen.—land Cup, R. Fulton. 2,G.J. Taylor. vhe, ¥.Smith. he, R. 
Fulton; E. Horner. c, E, Horner. Dun, or any other colour except Black— 
Cock.—landc,R. Fulton. 2,W.Massey. hc,G.J.Taylor. Hen.—l, J. Thomp- 
son, Bingley. 2 and vhe, R. Fulton. he, T. Colley. 

PoutERs.—Blue or Black.—Cock.—1, Cup, and vhe, R. Fulton (Black and 
Blue) 2, Thompson & Simpson, Wideonen, Neweastle. he, R. Fulton (Blue); 
A. Wintour, Edinburgh (Blue) (2): E. Horner. Hen.—l and vhe, R. Fulton 
(Blue). 2, Thompson & Simpson (Blue). he, R. Fulton (Black); E. Horner. 
c,E. Horner. Red or Yellow—Cock.—1 and he, R. Fulton (Red and Yellow). 
2, J. Walker, Newark (Red). c, A. Wright, Eden Side, Edinburgh (Red); W. 
Harvey, Sheffield (Yellow); H. Brown, Walkley, Sheffield (Red); J. Bell, New- 
castle (Red). Hen—1 and 2, R. Fulton (Yellow). whe, H. Brown. he, A. 
Wright (Red); C. Vaux, Fast Boldon, Sunderland. White.—Cock.—l, W. Har- 
vey. 2, E. Horner. he, R. Fulton (2); J. Morrison, Morning Side, Edinburgh 
(2). Hen—l, R. Fulton. 2, W. Harvey. he. H. Cockton, Middlesbrough; R. 
Fulton; J. Hawley, Bingley. Any other Colowr.—Cock.—1, W. Moon, Edin- 
burgh (Checker). 2, H. Brown. vhc, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle 
(Ash). he, R. Fulton (Mealy). Hen.—l, J. Morrison (Chequer). 2, W. Moons 
Edinburgh (*plash). a 

TumMBLERS.—Shortfaced—Almond.—l and Medal. W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsop, 
Neweastle. 2,J.Ford, London. vhc, E. Horner. hic, E.T. Dew, Weston-super- 
Mare; C. Vaux; H. Adams. Beverley. Any other Colour.—l, J. Ford (Black 
Mottles. 2.G.J.Tavlor. vhc, W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsop. 

Barps.—Black.—1 and Cup, J. Firth, Dewsbury. 2and ¢,R. Fulton. he, R. 
Fulton ; B. Horner. Any other colour except Black.—1, J.¥Firth. 2, R. Fulton. 
ie & Fielding, jun., Rochdale; W.Massey (Red); C. Vaux; J.King, Newcastle 

ed). 

Ow ts (Foreign).—1, R. Fulton, Fulham. 2, W.R.& H.0.Blenkinsop. he, J. 
Fielding, jun.; P. H. Jones. 

JacoBins.—Red.or Yellow.—l, E. Horner. 2, N. F. Nalder, Croydon (Red). 
he, T. C. & &. Newbitt, Epworth ; R. Fulton; W.B. Van Haansbergen (Red and 
Yellow): W. Harvey. Any other Colour.—l, Cup, 2,and hc, W.B. Van Haans- 
bergen (Black and White). 2 

Fanrarns.—White.1, R. Fulton. 2, J. F. Loversidge, Newark-on-Trent. 
he, J. F. Loversidge; J. Walker; T. Rule, Durham; W. R. Park, Melrose; W. 
Hendry, Aberdeen. Any other Colour—1, P.H.Jones. 2, H. Yardley. 

TRUMPETFRS.—Mottled.—l, J. Firth. 2, W. B. Van Haansbergen. he, W. 
Harvey. Any other Colour.—l, W.H. C. Oates, Besthorpe, Newark (White). 
2,T. Rule. he, I. Firth; W.R. & H. O. Blenkinsop. rishi 
Tourpits.—Red or Yellow.—1, P. H. Jones. 2, J. Fielding, jun. (Red). Blue, 
(ai sea oiee colour.—l, W. R. & H.O. Blenkinsop. 2,T. Rule. he, EH. T. Dew 

Ver)e 
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Macrirs.—l, E. Horner. 2, P. H. Jones. he, E. Horner; Miss E. Beldon, 
Goitstock, Bingley. 

PE P. H. Jones, 2, F. Graham, Birkenhead. he, F. Graham; E.T. 

ew. y 

Owns (Englich)—1, J. King. 2, A. Jackson, Heaton, Bolton-le-Moors. he, J. 
J. Wilson, Darlington; E. Horner; W. Goddard, Earlston. 

DraGoons.—l, S. N. Challoner, Newcastle. 2,A. Ashton, Parkfield, Middleton. 
hens Ror: J. Watts, King’s Heath, Birmingham; F. Graham (2); J. Stanley, 

alford. 

AntweErPs.—l, J. A. Collinson. 2, E. Horner. he, J. Hawley; J. Cundale, 
Copt Hewick, Ripon; E. Horner; F. Smith. 

TumBLERS (Common).—Almonds.—1, J. Dye, Newcastle. 2, P. Stephenson. 
Bald Pates.—1, R. Grey, Gateshead. 2, R.&J.F, Baldwin, Newcastle. Beards. 
—1,J. Dye. 2, Miss E. Beldon. Any other Colour.—i, W. Harvey (Mottles). 
2, J. Hawley (Red Mottles). hc, J. A. Collinson (Red). 

ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1, W. R. Park (Letz). 2,H.Yardley. he, J. Watts; E. 
Horner; W. Harvey (Porcelain); W. Goddard (Black Austrian Pouters). 

SELLING Crass.—l, J. Fairley, Edinburgh. 2, Miss E. Beldon. 38, S. N. Chal- 
loner. he, N. F. Nalder (Jacobins); J. Hawley; W. B. Van Haansbergen; E. 
Horner; W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsop; C. Auton, jun., York. 


CANARIES. 

Beueuns.—Clear Yellow. —1, 2, and Medal, J. Rutter, Bishopwearmonth. 
whe, J. N. Harrison, Belper. c, J. Baxter. Newcastle. Clear Buff-—1 and 2, J. 
Rutter. Ticked or Variegated. and 2, J. Rutter. c, T. Bennett, Seaton Burn 
Colliery, Northumberland. 

Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—1 and 2, Moore & Wynne, Northampton. he, R. 
Hawman. c, J. Briggs, Newcastle. Clear Buff.-1 and 2, Moore & Wynne. 
Marked or Variegated.—1 and Medal, E. Mills, Sunderland. 2 and he, Moore 
and Wynne. vhe,R.Hawman. Crested Yellow or Yellow Marked.—l, R. Haw- 
man. 2, Moore & Wynne. vhe, T. Irons, Northampton. he, G. C. Brown, 
Newcastle. c, J. Rutter. Crested Buff or Buff Marked.—1, J. Young. 2 and 
vhe, Moore & Wynne. c, J. Rutter. 

Grascow Dons.—Clear Yellow.—l and Medal, W..Clark, Newcastle. 2, R. 


Ruddick. c,J.Gaskins. Clear Buff.—land vhe, (2) W. Clark. 2,J. Laughland, 


Kilmarnock. Marked or Variegated.—1, J. Baxter. 2,C. Smith. he, W. Clark. | 
GOLDFINCH MuLEs.—Yellow.—1l, Stephens & Burton. 2 ande, E. Stansfield. | 


Buf.—i and Medal, J. Young, Monkwearmouth. 2 and vhe, J. Baxter 
Pearson, Newcastle. Dark.—1, Stephens & Burton. 
vhe, J. Carter, Newcastle. c,J.&T. Dobson; J. Young. 

Mure (Any other variety).—1, F. Stansfield. 2, J. Spence, New Hendon, 
Sunderland. vhe, J. Baxter. he, J. Young. c,J. Baxter; G. Atkinson, Gatesheai. 

CrnnamMon.—Jongue.—l and Medal, T. Irons. 2,J. Spence he, T. Irons; S. 
Tomes, Northampton (2). c, J. Wilson, Newcastle; E. Mills. Buff.—l and 
vhe, W. Gamble. Northampton. 2. T, Irous. he, J. Young; S. Tomes. ¢, J. 
Spence; E. Mills. Marked or Variegated—l, S. Tomes. 2, R. Hawman, 
Rpcalesbrcne ns vhe, Stephens & Burton. he, Moore & Wynne. e, J. Young; 

. Tomes. 

GREEN.—1, Stephens & Burton. 2,G. Atkinson. vhe, J. & T. Dobson, New- 
castle; L. Billcliffe, Neweastle. he, J.Eland, Newcastle; J. King. ¢,J.Carter; 
W. T. Mein, Newcastle. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY OF CAGE Brrp —1, E. Mills (Golden-spangled Lizard). 
2,J.N. Harrison. c, P. Stephenson; J. Baxter; E. Stansfield, Bradford. 

Goxiprixcu.—l, J. Baxter. 2, Stephens & Burton. vhc, J. Harrison. c, W. 
Richardson, South Shields. 

Lrynet (Brown).—l, J. Brigge, Newcastle. 2, J. Baxter. 

ForEIGn Brrps.—l, Capt. J. F. B. Dodds, Newcastle. 2, G. A. Tate, North 
Shields. he, J. Atkinson. c, T. J. Pickett, Newcastle (Bishop); M. Brown, 
Gateshead (Australian Parrots); P. Guthrie; W. B. Van Haan sbergen; W. R. 
Blenkinsop. 


JupcEs.—For Pigeons: Mr. Corker, Croydon, and Mr. T.J. Charlton, 
Trafalgar Street, Bradford. Canaries: Mr. W. A. Blakston, Sunder- 
land, and Mr. T. Lowrey, Gateshead. 


Gus 
2, Moore & Wynne. 


vhe, J. N. Harrison. 


JOHNSTONE POULTRY AND PIGEON SOCIETY. 


THe third annual Exhibition and competition of poultry and 
Pigeons under the auspices of this Society, took place on Saturday 
the 12th inst., in the New Town Hall, Johnstone, Renfrewshire. The 
first glance round the well-filled Hall assured us that our trip to 
this busy town was to be amply repaid. Some grand specimens of 
birds in both departments at once attracted our attention, and there 
was presented to our view a full field for a day’s enjoyment. There 
were only nine empty pens, owing to birds not being forwarded. 

In the poultry department, Black Spanish were a small but good 
class ; the protracted dryness of the season having retarded the moult- 
ing, few birds in the west of Scotland of this class were ready for ex- 
hibition. The first ond second-prize pens were particularly fine. 
Game were well represented, many fine and powerfal birds being 
present. Among the Dorkings stood some noble massive-looking birds. 
But the great feature of this department was the Hamburghs—Silver, 
Golden-pencilled, and Spangled. There wasa fair turn-out of the old 
Scotch Greys, homely, solid, useful-looking birds; also very pretty class 
of Game Bantams, quite a show of themselves. Bantams, ‘‘ Any other 
variety,” included most of the colours bred in this class, the first 
prize being awarded to Mr. Yardley, Birmingham, for a pair of very 
handsome Golden Sebrights. Ducks, both Aylesbury and Rouen, 
were very fine. This department was so well judged that the awards, 
which we give below, speak for themselves. 

The poultry were placed in large roomy pens; sides sheet iron, front, 
top, and back wire, giving at once plenty of light and air. 

The Pigeon department surpassed last year’s entries at this Show, 
partly in numbers, but particularly in quality. We had not crossed 
the doorway of the main entrance to the Hall before we were satisfied 
of this. A finer line of Pouters are seldom seen out of a city show 
than stood in this Hall. The Blues in particular were fine, many of 
them very valuable birds, showing not only great size and length of limb 
and feather, but also perfect marking. We thought the first and 

second prizes belonging to the same exhibitor might have been safely 
reversed, though, without doubt, they were very close. The best Blue 
Rock in the Show stood in pen 250, entered by Mr. James Butler, 
Glasgow, but, unfortunately, he was wretchedly matched and could 
haye no chance. The Blacks were hardly up to the Blues in some 
points, particularly as to colour and length of limb. Among the 
** Any other colour” were many very handsomely formed and large birds. 

Carriers formed a splendid class; the first and second-prize birds 


were very fine, but rather broad in the head. We admired the third- 
prize pen (young), they possessed that style and form so ably repre- 
sented in Mr. Wolstenholme’s celebrated portrait of this bird. Of 
Short-faced Tumblers there was the best class ever shown by this 
Society, comprising Almonds, Mottles, and Kites. Barbs were a very 
fine class; the firat-prize pen were wonderful birds, carrying also the 
extra prize. Fantails formed a large class, containing many birds in 
most respects perfect ; the true Indian type was displayed—the perfect 
tail, but above all, the motion. Mr. Reid, Lochwinnoch, pen No. 254, 
showed a cock, extra fine, but badly matched; Mr. Murdoch, John- 
stone, a very fine hen, badly matched; and Mr. Sharp a pair of Black 
Saddles—cock perfection, but rather large. Jacobins were an extra good 
class ; as Jacobins are generally to be seen, there seems to be too much 
regard paid to the colour of eye in this bird; the small, thin, swallow- 
shaped bird is now seldom met with. Jacobins do not seem to improve 
much. Common Tumblers were a pretty class, comprising Red and 
Black Mottles, Red and Black Baldheads, Black and Blue Beards, &c- 
In the “‘ Other distinct variety ” class, the first and extra prizes were 
carried off by a pair of those sweet little Pigeons, African Owls. 

The Pigeon department was judged with great care and skill; it 
would have been a difficult matter for anyone to have detected a flaw. 

The whole arrangements of this Show were managed with great taste 
and judgment, and reflect no small credit on the Committee. The 
weather was very fine, and the visitors numerous, rather too numerous 
as the day advanced. 


SpanisH.—l, J. Gray, Airdrie. 2, W. Barr, Avon Braes, Hamilton. 3. J. Craw- 
ford, sen., Beith. ke and c, A. Robertson, Kilmarnock. . 

Dorxines.—l end Timepiece, J. Gray. 2, H. Pickles, jun., Earby, Yorkshire 
8, J. Malcolm, Langton, Falkirk. he, D. Gellatly, Meigle. c, A. @rant, jun., 
Kilbarchan 

GamE.—Black or Brown Reds—1, J. Waddell, Airdrie Hill, Airdrie. 2, R. 
Arbuckle, Parkhead, Glasgow. 3, J. Gray. he, J. Gow, Kilbarchan. cc, J. 
Sneddon, Linwood. Any other Colour.—l, J. Gray. 2, lic, and c, R. Andrew, 
Grahamstown, Barrhead. 8, D. Hurley. 

Hampurcus.—Golden-spangled.—l, H. L. Horne, Whiterigg. 2, R. Tyson, 
Longtown, Carlisle. 8, J. Mair, Kilmarnock. he, J. Sloan, Glasgow. ¢, J. 
Jardine, Kilmarnock. Silver-spangled.—1, J. Bruce, Barrhead. 2, D. Gilmour, 
Kilmarnock. 8, A. Glen, Paisley. he, J. Wilson. c, A. Grant, Glentyam Mill. 
Golden-pencilled.—1 and Timepiece, S. & R. Ashton, Mottram. 2, A. Wallace, 
Paisley. 8, G. Caithness, Carnoustie. he, W. Nelson, Johnstone. c, W. 
Bachop, Paisley. Silver-pencilled—l, W. Bachop. 2, J. Sharp. 3 and c, H 
Arde. he, H. Colligan, M.D., Paisley. 

BrauMa Pootra oR CocHIN-CHINa—l, J. Pollock, Busby. 2, A. Robertson, 
Kilmarnock. 3, A. Carswell, Tarbert. he, J. Carswell, Neilston. c, D. Gellatly, 


Meigle. 
2, R. Smith, Holmes. he, J. Meiklem. 


ScotcH Greys.—l and 3, A. Grant. 

_ Bantaus.—Game.—l, J. Gray. 2 and Timepiece, J. Gow. 8, D. Johnstone, 
jun., Dalry. he, T.C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth. c,J.Sharp. Any other Variety. 
—1, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 2, A. Mitchell (Black). 3 andc, H. L, Horne, 
Whiterigg (White and Black). he, J. G. Orr, Beith (Silver-faced). 

ANY OTHER Distinct BREED.—1, H. Pickles. jun. (-ilver Polands). 2, B. M. 
Knox (Créve-Ceur). 3, H. Colligan, M.D. (Polands). he, J. J. Long, Glasgow 
(Polands). c, A. Jamieson, Ladeside, Kilbirnie. 

Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—1l and 2, J. Todd, jun., Grangemouth. 38 and he, A. 

c, J. Sharp, Johnstone. Any other Variety.—l, Time- 


Robertson, Kilmarnock. 
piece, and 2, A. Robertson. 8,S. & R. Ashton. he, J. Meiklem. c,58.H. Stott, 
2, T. Jackson, Elderslie. 8, B. M. Knox. 


Quarry Hill, Rochdale. 

S¥LLING Crass.—l, J. Waddell. 
he, J. Aitken, Johnstone (Silver-spangled Hamburghs). c,J.Gow. Hens (Any 
Breed).—1, J. Campbell, Johnstone (Black Red Game). 2, H.Pickles,jun. 3,J. 
Waddell (Brown Red Game). he, W. Bachop. c, D. Gellatly (Dorkings). 

PIGEONS. 

PoutEers.—Blue.—i, 2, and Timepiece, J. Miller, Giasgow. 3, J. Mitchell. 
Glasgow. he, J. Sharp. c, W. Nelson. Black—1, J. Miller, Glasgow. 2, W- 
Nelson. 3, J. Mitchell. he. J.Sharp. c,J. Mitchell. Anz other Colour.—i, J. 
Miller. 2,J. Sharp. 3,J. Mitchell. he, J. Muir, Kilmarnock. c, W. Nelson. 

CarrieRs.—l and 2, J. Milier. 3, G. White. hc, H. Yardley. c, J.& W. 
Towerson, Egremon 

TouxBLERs.—Short-faced.—1 and 8, J. Miller. 2, J. Paton, Rigg, Stewarton. 
he, J. Fielding, jnn., Rochdale. c, J. Sharp. Common.—i, W. Reid, Lochwin. 
noch. 2, J. Mackay, Glasgow. 3, J. Aitken. hc, J. A. Collinson, Halifax- 
c, W. Webster, Kilbarchan, 

Bargs.—l and Timepiece, M. Miller, Glasgow. 2,J. Miller, Glasgow. 3, H. 
Yardley. he, J. Fielding, jun. c, G. White, Paisley. 

7 AREAL Sia J. Galt. 2 and8,J. Sharp. he, C. Murdoch. Johnstone. c, H. 
yardley. 

Jacoprss.—l1, G. White. 2and he, J, Sharp. 3andc,J.& W.Towerson. _ 

Common.—l, W. G. Kerr, Glencart, Dalry. 2, 3, and he, J. Sneddon, Birsie 
Knowe, Beith. _c, J. Galt, Kirbirnie. — a dl 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, 2, and Timepiece, J. Sharp. 3, J. Fielding, jun. 
he, H. Yardley. c, G. White, Paisley (Trumpeters). _ 

SELztmG Crass.—l, J. Sharp. 2, T. C. & E. Newbitt. 3, G. White. he, R. 
Blair, Johnstone. ce, W. Gemmell, Johnstone. 


JcpeeEs. — Powtry: Mr. T. Williamson, Grangemouth; Mr. A. 
Paterson, Airdrie; Mr. W. Creelman, Kilmarnock; and Mr. J. Green, 


Glasgow. Pigeons: Mr. J. Wallace, Glasgow; and Mr. M. Stewart, 
Glasgow. 


| ¢, J. Sneddon, Paisley. 


DRONES IN NOVEMBER. 


Mucn as they may differ in some of their theories and 
conelusions respecting the economy of their favourite insect, 
most, if not all, bee authorities, I believe, agree in asserting 
that all drones are destroyed or driven forth early in the 
autumn of each year, frequently as soon as the middle of June. 
The only exception I see noticed is when a hive becomes de- 
prived of its queen in the drone season, when the instinct of 
the bees demands that the drones shall, in most cases, not be 
expelled, but tolerated and fed as long as they will naturally 
exist. Having read many of the works of these bee authorities 
with perhaps less profit than might be expected, and fally 
accepted this massacre of the drones at all events as an un- 
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doubted fact, I was somewhat surprised to learn that drones 
were heard flying one day last week (the 3rd inst.), in the front 
of two of our stocks of black bees. These were two very strong 
colonies, which were eagerly taking advantage of every instant 
of the beautiful week which here ushered in the opening of 
November. Early and late they poured forth in one continu- 
ous stream, the return of which was bees laden heavily with 
bright yellow farina or with honey. I concluded there must 
be some mistake, and gaye the matter no further consideration, 
until, on coming to open the two hives a day or so later, drones 
were undoubtedly in both of them. 

This being to me an uncommon phenomenon, I should be 
glad to know if drones have been observed by others so late in 
the year and under similar circumstances; for I should say 
that the hives, when opened, showed themselves to be chokefal 
of bees, with sheet after sheet of brood in all stages, a fine store 
of honey, apparently daily increasing, and active and laying 
queens. None of the conditions are here apparent that would 
induce a colony to keep its drones alive, and the circumstance 
presents to my mind one of those cases where the instinct of 
bees goes beyond human comprehension.—I-Drone. 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH AS A CURE 
FOR FOUL BROOD. 


Tue disease called foul brood has long ago been banished 
from every stock in what I call my apiary; but that I might be 
able to resuscitate the plague whenever occasion demanded, I 
carefully laid aside a few tainted combs in a place to which 
bees could not possibly gain access. With these combs I 
inoculated a small Woodbury box in the autumn of 1869, for 
the purpose of observing what influence muriatic acid would 
exert upon collapsed larve. The acid when poured into foul 
cells sensibly checked the progress of disease, but it failed to 
restore health. 

Whilst meditating upon other agents that might be employed, 
a request was made to me to try a remedy which a gentleman 
in London had found successful in curing two of his foul 
stocks. To this request I at once responded, and towards the 
middle of December I was favoured with a small packet con- 
taining crystals, which, when used in solution, were said to be a 
very powerful ‘‘ disinfectant and deodoriser.’’ The instructions 
given were to the effect that on the infected bees being driven 
into an empty skep they were to be allowed a tablespoonful of 
the solution in a pint of syrup, and not only to be fed with it, 
but to be rolled in it, so that they might be literally wetted 
with it, both within and without. Then, after a quarantine of 
about twenty-four hours, the bees so treated were to be united 
to a healthy stock, or turned amongst healthy bees. The value 
of the discovery, it thus appeared, was limited to the purifying 
of infected bees, and as I believed that quarantine per se could 
effect this, I inquired of the author whether his prescription 
would not also deodorise and disinfect tainted combs and boxes. 
To this he replied, ‘‘ I cannot be sure that the disinfectant I 
sent you will cure the tainted combs, not having tried it with 
them; but Iam quite sanguine about it if care be taken, for 
the solution will positively disinfect any and every thing ina 
sanitary sense.” 

The solution, being permanganate of potash, was not to be 
despised, and I proceeded with pleasure to the preparation of 
hives for testing its virtue. In due course three small Wool- 
bury boxes were contaminated with disease, and about the 
beginning of August last one was virulently foul, all of its 
combs being well filled with brood. To allow the healthy 
progeny to mature, and prevent any more eggs being laid, as 
well as to facilitate future manipulation, I removed the queen, 
and left the hive unopened for the next two weeks or longer. 
On the 29th of the month I made an inspection, and finding 
that the healthy brood had nearly all hatched out, I swept the 
bees and a young queen they had managed to rear from the 
combs into anempty hive. Carrying cff the combs to an empty 
room, I, after much labour with the spoon end of tweezers, 
cleaned out every foul cell. The next step was to wash all the 
combs with the disinfectant, special care being taken that every 
diseased cell should be filled with it. 

The saturated combs having been replaced in the box, which 
was also washed with the solution, attention was directed to 
the bees. These I gave to a clean hive containing comb and 
eggs but no brood, and though not purified in any way, they 
have not given any evidence as yet of having carried disease 
along with them. Into the box which received the combs 


washed with the disinfectant, a strong colony with a fertila 
queen at the head was introduced, but care was taken first 
to feed and roll these new tenants in the solution minus the 
essence of peppermint, which I fancied might well enough be 
dispensed with. My disinfected hive now became an object of 
interest, and I was very hopeful that the permanganate of pot- 
ash, from its well known and powerful qualities, would effect 
what apiarians so much desire to find out. 

In a few days the queen had deposited several eggs, and on 
the 23rd of September the two centre combs were well filled 
with sealed brood. To see whether they would all hatch out I 
took the queen away, but on making an examination on Oc- 
tober 13th one-half still remained sealed, the covers of several 
being flattened and perforated. On probing them the treacly 
contents showed their repulsive form, and proved that the com- 
plaint, instead of having abated, had been considerably aggra- 
vated. This was a disappointment. Like the author of the 
cure, I was sanguine of success before I had tried it, but failure 
only has followed, and I am sorry for it. No one, however, 
need be afraid of being mastered by foul brood so long as 
chioride of lime in conjunction with quarantine retains its 
undoubted and well-attested virtue.—R. S. 


APIARIAN NOTES—CAUTION AS TO BUYING 
SECOND SWARMS OF LIGURIANS. 


Tux year 1869 was singularly unfortunate as regards the 
success of my apiary, so much so that, although I commenced 
the year with five stocks, at its close I had only two. The 
whole of my Ligurians perished; all my attempts to multiply 
them by artificial means proved futile; and I only saved one 
natural swarm in a Woodbury straw, and a driven swarm in 
a Woodbury cork hive. I bought another stock in a straw 
hive, and so commenced this year with three stocks. We had 
a very long, cold winter, no warm weather until April, and 
the first two weeks in May were \ery cold, with frosty nights, 
the temperature falling as low as 20°. Very few showers fell 
during April, and the bees in my two Woodbury hives seemed 
very weak; the natural swarm of 1869, owing, perhaps, to the 
age of the queen, was the weakest. 

On the 20th of May, about 2.20 p.m., my first swarm went 
off from the straw stock. There was a strong wind blowing at 
the time, andI feared the bees would be lost, as they were 
driven about in all directions, but they fortunately settled upon 
a thorn bush over the hedge, where they were protected from 
the wind, and although it was in a very awkward position, and 
not a nice one for handling, owing to the thorns, I managed to 
hive them safely, and in afew minutes placed them in a Wood- 
bury hive upon their old stand, removing the stock to a new 
position. The swarm worked away right merrily, and in about 
three weeks filled the hive; and as I did not wish for a virgin 
swarm, I placed a super upon it, but they never worked in it, 
although many of them were obliged from want of room in 
the hive to occupy it during the night. Tha stock in the cork 
hive soon recovered itself, and, as I did not wish it to swarm, 
I placed a super upon it also, but with exactly the same result ; 
no honey was ever stored in it. The natural swarm never 
seemed to recover from the effects of the trying winter, and 
had enough to do to live. 

Wishing to give the Ligurians another trial, I purchased a 
swarm in June, thinking I should manage better with it than 
with buying queens; but I found after I had agreed to take a 
swarm, that the party advertising them in your columns only 
sent out second swarms, keeping all the prime swarms him- 
self. I thought this a very doubtful matter when I received 
such a message ; thinking first that they would not be so strong, 
and secondly that it would be a doubtful case whether the quecn 
would be properly impregnated, as she would have no oppor- 
tunity except during the issue of the swarm, and the odds were 
at least ten to one that she would not be impregnated then. I 
wrote to the party, and he assured me that he had had seven 
swarms from one Ligurian stock in 1869, and they were all 
sircng, so much s0, that he expected the seventh would swarm 
the first this season. That seemed to settle the first difficulty; 
and as to the second, I thought I could at any rate try Mrs. 
Tupper’s scheme for securing the impregnation of queens, and 
so decided to have them. They arrived all right, and were a 
very fair swarm, and had a fine queen; but I was doubtful she 
was not impregnated, and as I could not see any drones I con- 
cluded she could not be. However, after searching the combs 
over more narrowly, I managed to find about a dozen drones, 
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so made a large queen cage as directed, and placed them in it 
along with the queen, and then put them upon the bars of the 
hive, where they remained the allotted time, after which they 
were liberated. 

A day or two afterwards I was unfortunately taken ill, and 
could not leave my room for some weeks, and no other eye but 
mine could detect anything that might be wrong. The first 
time I could get into the garden, of course I went to look at 
the Ligurians, and standing a minute before the hive remarked 
at once, ‘‘ There’s something wrong here.” I was too weak to 
examine them that day, but a day or two afterwards I went, 
and taking off the crown board, saw at once that my fears were 
but too well founded; the swarm had evidently decreased, and I 
could only account for that on the assumption that the queen 
was lost. I carefully examined every comb, but could find no 
queen, nor a single egg or grub; so concluded she must have 
gone on her wedding flight, and either been lost or killed. 1 
immediately placed a brood comb from a black stock in the 
hive, and they raised a fine queen, and she proved prolific 
enough, but the swarm never recovered itself sufficiently to 
stand the winter, and so has lately been united to the next. 
I think this should be a caution to others not to buy second 
swarms of Ligurians in the expectation of thereby securing a 
pure strain. Many—1I may say all—who have not frame hives 
would be quite unable to manipulate the swarm in any way 
on its arrival; and as I feel sure that in nine cases out of ten 
(if I am wrong I hope Mr. Woodbury will correct me*), the 
queen would not be impregnated before starting, and the buyer 
would at best only get a stock of hybrids, and the whole affair 
end in vexation and disappointment. 

I have united the weak stock before mentioned to the swarm 
of this year, and so have made up two strong stocks in Wood- 
bury hives; and as I never like to be beaten, I have two fine 
imported Ligurian queens, and placed them at their head, and 
so hope, if spared another season, to be successful yet in estab- 
lishing Ligurians in my apiary. I have also the black stock 
in the old straw hive, which I trust will prove useful in spring, 
as Lintend to let the Ligurians swarm and then remove the 
stock to the stand of the black stock, removing it to a new one, 
and thus multiply the Italians while I try to keep down the 
black race. My honey harvest only consisted of four combs 
(the outside ones in the Woodbury hives), but they were mode- 
rately well filled, weighing nearly 14 lbs.—J. R. J. 


* Presuming the swarm to be shut up on the evening of the day of issue 
and despatched to its place of destination, [ should say you would beright 
in the tenth case also.—A DEVONSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


GREAT Horton SHow.—The Secretary informs us that Messrs. W-. and 
C. Burniston’s prize was the only one overlooked, and has now been paid. 


AwaRDs—TrEmmInG (Fair Play).—Your remarks are far too personal— 
both parties are writing to establish truth, not merely to have the last 
word. We are informed that Mr. Wright purposes a rejoinder. 


TurKEys’ Heaps SWOLLEN (Constant Reader).—When the weather is 
fine, especially if it is sunny, let the Turkeys be out alongertime. If 
their run be one where they can get under ricks or into out-houses, let 
them be out all day. Grind some oats with the barley, mix green onion 
tops chopped fine with them, and if you can do it, mix with milk instead 
of water. Wash the swelled face with cold water and vinegar, and give 
to the affected birds two pills of camphor night and morning, each pill 
the size of a horse bean. If you can separate the sick from the healthy 
birds you will be wise to do so. 

Bantams Dyine (F. M.)—What sort of roosting house have your 
Bantams? What is the nature of the flooring? If it is brick, stone, 
wood, or asphaltum, it is probably the cause of your birds being out of 
condition. If not, then the birds are suffering from severe cold or roup. 
Wash their faces and nostrils with cold waterandvinegar. Supply them 
scantily with water, give them lettuce and growing grass, with plenty of 
fresh mould, feed only on soft food, discontinue the meat and Indian 
corn. Give Baily’s pills. If you have them not, or till you get them, 
give pills of camphor night and morning, two for a dose, each the size of 
a garden pea. If they seem sinking, give them some bread steeped in 
strong ale. The floors of poultry houses must be of earth. 

Buack RED anp Grey Duckwine Game Crossine (C. W.).—The cross 
you mention is often used, and serves to throw much brilliancy of colour 
into the progeny. In Silver Duckwings it adds the copper saddle. The 
best way to breed either Black Reds or Duckwings pure, is to breed from 
pure parents on both sides. There is always more certainty in Black 
Reds than Duckwings, because experiments such as you speak of are 
often tried with the latter. You are quite right in setting eggs in Febru- 
ary, and will have no trouble in rearing the chickens. 

Brauma Movrtine (7. F, 4.).—If it is only the hackle that is at fault, 
and all the rest of his plumage is perfect, you may safely show the cock. 
Give him a few peas, and every evening give him a little bread steeped 
in strong beer. 

Kiniine Ducks ANNUALLY (A. D.).—We do not think it necessary to 
change the Ducks every year, but we are strong advocates for fresh blood 
every alternate year. Your question bears onage only. It is always well 
to put adults of one sex with juniors of the other. The advantage of 
breeding from young Ducks and an older drake is that they are earlier 


layers than older birds; but the first eggs of any bird are not, as a rule, 
preferred. We believe you may safely breed from the same Ducks two, 
if not three years. Change the drake every alternate year; that is all 
the change you require. 

PoULTRY-HOUSE FLOOR—NUMBER OF Stock (P. H. S.).—We do not 
think you gain anytbing by covering the floor of your poultry house with 
ashes; leave it as it is,as it is of earth. You may keep acock and 
six or seven hens in sucha place as you describe. You must, however, 
provide them on a small scale with that which they would meet with on 
alargerrun. You must give them large sods of growing grass, cut with 
plenty of mould adhering. They must have some bricklayers’ rubbish 
and some road grit. Both these should be put under the roofed part of 
therun. You may keep Brahmas, Créye-Cceurs, Houdans, or Cochins. 
The first and last are good sitters, the others are not. You cannot rear 
chickens without a run forthem. As to feeding, why do you mix bran 
with barleymeal ? it adds only to bulk, and is about as useful as the addi- 
tion of sawdust to the quartern loaf. Fowls do not like buckwheat nor 
oats, nor are they good food for fowls. You will do well to confine your 
feeding in the morning to barley or oatmeal, mixed with milk or water; 
soaked bread and scraps of meat at mid-day, enough for a meal, and in 
the evening soft food asin the morning. You must recollect potatoes do 
not count for much in feeding poultry. 

PicEons, Rapsits, &c. (Rustic)—Keep both very clean, and there will 
be no harm. We have seen both kept in a coach-house, the Pigeons 
breeding in boxes above, and the Rabbits in hutches on the floor. In the 
doors of the coach-house were large windows of wire netting. The owner 
told that both did well. In our number for October 27th we figured and 
described in full the Barb, to which we refer you. We never recommend 
dealers. Buy your birds of successful exhibitors who advertise their 
spare stock in our columns. Buy both your birds of the same person, or 
you may get one bad and one good, or one of an inferior strain. 

DisEasED CARRIER (R. H. Keable).—It is difficult to judge of your bird 
by description only. If the lump is a hard corny wart, it might be cut 
out and the place dressed with caustic. If it be a hot and inflamed place, 
we should think soothing remedies would be best, such as bathing fre- 
quently with warm water. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending November 22nd. 


THERMOMETER. 
Dare. Pecan aii Air, Earth. Wind. | Rain 
Max. | Min, | Max.| Min. | 1ft.| 2ft. 

Wed... 16 | 29326 | 29996} 48 | 20 | 41 | 41 | S.w. | .co 
Thurs.. 17 | 29.590 | 29.415 | 47 | 18 | 41 | 41 WwW. | .00 
Fri... 18 | 29540 | 29390} 49 | 19 | 41 | 40 WwW. | .09 
Sat. ... 19 | 29.324 | 99.912 | 49 | 24 | 40 | 40 s. 10 
Sun. .. 20] 29.453 | 29.964 | 53 | 38 | 42 | 40 | S.W. | .os 
Mon... 21 | 29.808 | 29.966] 51 | 34 | 45 | 42 Ss. | ‘12 
Tues.... 22 | 29.362 | 29.026] 55 | 38 | 43 | 42 S. .60 

Mean.. | 29.415 | 29.265 | 50.29 | 26.57 | 41.86 | 40.86; .. |0.90 


16.—Fine ; very fine; frosty fog at night. 

17.—Frosty fog; very fine; frosty fog. 

18.—Densely overcast ; very fine; frosty fog. 

19.—Sharp frost; cloudy but fine; rain at night. 

20.—Clear and fine; very fine; heavy rain. 

21.—Overcast ; showery; heavy showers. 

22.—Fine, very damp; showery; boisterous with thunder and lighting. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NovEMBEE 23. 


We have very little alteration to notice; there is stilla large supply of 
inferior goods in the market, and prices are stationary. The importatien 
of produce from the Channel [slands, however, has much fallen off, that 
of Pears particularly, and they are not of the usual good quality. 


FRUIT. 


oe 


Mulberries.... 
Nectarines.. 
Oranges.. 
Peaches . 
Pears, kite 

dessert... 


o 
° 


soeeed BlEVE 


” 


ra) 
WASDSONRMNOSOS! 


BRAOHDOOCOPROONS 


Pine Apples 
Plums.... 
Quinces 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Wailnuts.... 
GO.ccccvcecceree 100 


VEGETABLES. 
s. a 


Grapes, Hothous 
Lemons..... 
Melons........ 


” 


ra] 
ecsosoosesoacoom 


HOMDOHOSOCOMOOHE 
SosomccgSoSoco™ 
Let ma 
SOCOM HOH HONG! 
e@moceomooccescogm® 
er,coeosocoscooeon 


° 


Leeks ....ceceeee. DUNCH 


Aspara Cor Lettuce .... «s-- dOz. 
Beans, 5 Mushrooms pottle 
Mustard & Cress..punnet 


bushel 


Onions ........-- 
pickling. 


i} 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 | Peas. 
8 | Potatoes.... 
0 Kidn 
0 2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


bunches 


ickang 
Endive tee 
el 


Spinach 
Tomatoes ceenee 
Turnips .......... bunch 

| Vegetable Marrows..doz, 


WOSOONOCOHWHNOHHWONWOSOON 
SOMMOIOMOROHOOCSOLYOSSOSO™ 
DOR NAWOCOMWWOOWOROHOOM 
ONSOMSCOCOCSDSCSCHOMONCOmm 
MOB NWOMOSCOMMOHOOMOWHOM 
SCOMMOSSSDCOSOSCONSSOAOA 


MNOSCSCOCOPANAOHNRHWSOO 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day Average Tempera- Rainin| gon Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s losis pay 
Mech Woek. DECEMBER 1—7, 1870. ture near London. lag years. Rises. | Sets Rises. | sets. Age. Btn leone 
| Day. |Night.|Menn. | Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. h.| m. h,} Days. | m. s: A 
ih TH PRINCESS OF WALES Born, 1844. Tinnean | 48.5 | 34.9 | 41.7 22 46 af7 | 53af 3 49 af 1 | POOrnS 8 10 46 §35 
OU a [Society’s Meeting. | 47.4 83.7 | 40.5 19 47°67 | 52 8) 7 > 2) 20atl 9 | 10 28 | 336 
38 |S | 47.0 | 85.8 | 41.4 a4 | 43 7/52 8) 23. 2/28 2 10 |} 10 0 | 837 
4 | Sun | 2 Sunpay In ADVENT. 48.1 | 36.4 | 422) 20 | 49 7/51 3] 42 2/3 3 lL | 9 385 | 838 
5 |M 49.0 | 85.2 | 42.1 95 | 51 97) 51 Bi] 0 8)40 4] 12 9 11 | 839 
6 | Tu 48.2 | 86.7 | 42.4 22 | 52 7/51 3) 22 38 465 13 8 46 | 340 
7 W Royal Horticultural Society, Fruit, Floral, | 48.4 | 38.5 | 43.5 21 538 #7150 3/49 8/52 6 14 8 20 | 341 
[and General Meeting. | 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 48.1°, and its night 
temperature 35.9°. The greatest heat was 62°, on the Ist, 1857; and the lowest cold 14°, on the 5th and 6th, 1844. The greatest fall of 


rain was 1.02 inch. 


THE NEW PELARGONIUMS OF 1869. 


OWEVER much we may deplore the fact 
that the Pelargonium does not occupy the 
position in public estimation that it once 
did, it is, nevertheless, true that for some 
time the magnificent collections with which 
Turner, Bailey, Fraser, and others used to 


appeared from our exhibitions. Mr. Hoyle, 
one of our most successful raisers, has given 
them up in toto ; and the vendors of Pelar- 
goniums tell us that they are not sought after as they used 
to be. I, whose earliest floral associations are connected 
with this lovely flower, cannot but deplore this, and must 
only hope that better times may come, and the Zonal 
tribe be obliged to give place to its more aristocratic 
relative; at present democracy carries the day. It is 
something, however, to be able to see that improvements 
are still being made in the flower, and although the usual 
complaint of sameness will doubtless be made concerning 
them as concerning others of our favourites, yet the im- 
provement is gradual. Having had the opportunity of 
again growing the new varieties under my own eye, I sub- 
join the following notes made concerning them as they 
have flowered, taking first the Lancu-rrowerine or Show 
section :— 

Attraction —A very pretty rosy Jilac flower, quite a new 
colour; small maroon spot, and a clear white throat. 

Bonnie Charlie—Rosy crimson, the upper petals intense 
black or with a narrow edge of bright crimson; clear 
white throat. 

Claribel.Very pure white, with a small spot of very 
bright crimson. Most chaste flower, and quite distinct 
from other varieties in the same class. 

Corsair —Bright purple, pure white centre; top petals 
black, shaded. Good habit. This is also novel, and a 
very attractive flower. 

Cycle.—Rosy purple, maroon top petals. Smooth. 

Gratulation —Rose petals, top dark crimson, with black 
spot, shaded ; a pale rose edge. 

_ Harold.—Crimson, pencilled lower petals; top petals 
black, with crimson edge. Free flowering. 

Her Majesty —A very bright pale pink flower, small 
black spot on the top petals, clear white eye. 

Heroine —A very beautiful flower, in the style of Mary 
Hoyle, small maroon spot on the top petals, orange rose 
‘edge, white centre. Good, dwarf habit. 

Jerome.—Dark flower, in the style of John Hoyle; thin 
wiry foliage. 

Llewellyn.—Rich deep crimson. 
very striking flower. 

Marion Wilkie—Pale rosy pink, the same style as Her 
Majesty, but not so good a flower. 

Maid of Honour.—Light rosy pink, small dark maroon 
blotch on top petals. A very fine flower, and by far the 
best of the pink varieties that we have. 

Plantagenet.—Light rosy pink. A good flower, in the 
same style as the preceding, but not so fine, ~ 
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Splendid colour, and a 


astonish the horticultural world have dis- | 


Regent.—Crimson, with dark maroon top petals. A wiry 
habit of growth. 

Velutina.—Purple, small spot on the lower petals, top 
black, shading toa purple edge. Bad habit. 

Of these, then, I consider Attraction, Bonnie Charlie, 
Claribel, Corsair, Her Majesty, Heroine, Maid of Honour, 


| and Llewellyn as the best. 


The Fancres sent out at the same time were very 
superior, and especially remarkable for the greater vigour 
of habit and the freedom of their blooming; in fact, the 
Fancies may now be considered almost as robust as the 
Show varieties. 

Agrippa —White, large pale lilac spot. 
good show flower. 

East Lynn.—White ground, crimson top petals, lower 
petals heavily marked with crimson purple, shaded; white 
eye. 

Taboo very bright flower. Deep rose; white 
eye and centre. A beautifully-shaped flower. 

Lady Carrington.—Soft pale peach, top petals shaded 
with pink; white centre. 

Leotard.—A very strong grower, similar in colour to 
Lord of the Isles. Very good. 

Marmion —Rich crimson top petals, shaded with purple. 
Large and good. 

Of these I should prefer Excelsior, Leotard, and Mar- 
mion, particularly on the point of habit—D., Deal. 


A distinct and 


NOTES ON OUR NATIVE TREES. 

Wuarterver merit the fashionable plantsman of the pre- 
sent day may take to himself or be accorded, there can 
be but one opinion, that Nature presents us with much 
grander objects in the magnificent trees of various kinds 
occasionally to be met with—trees which strike the be- 
holder with admiration either at their size or antiquity, 
or perhaps both combined. It is mostly in the parks of 
our great Janded nobility and gentry that such are to be 
found, with now and then a tree on some piece of common 
land which owed its preservation to the fact of no one 
having had authority to cut it. 

In some of our natural forests, which, however, are now 
few, large trees are to be met with, and I believe the Jarge 
trees in Welbeck Park are to be traced as originally 
forming a part of Sherwood Forest; whether those now 
remaining were coeval with the celebrated outlaw Robin 
Hood it would be difficult to say, but I believe there are 
authentic records of other Oaks having lived a period 
nearly as long. The Oak trees in Cadzow Park, adjoining 
Hamilton Palace, in Scotland, were, I believe, planted by 
royal charter some four hundred years.ago, and certainly 
had not a more ancient look in 1865, when I saw them, 
than many others to be met with; neither were they such 
noble-looking trees as those whica many parks in England 
contain. Some years ago a fine healthy Oak tree of large 
size was pointed out to me in the grounds of Earl Cowper, 
in Hertfordshire ; it promised to be a noble specimen for 
centuries—it was so healthy, and it covered an immense 
space of ground. <A still larger tree was cut down in, the 
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park of the Marquis of Anglesey, at Beaudesert, in Staffordshire, 
in 1869. It contained upwards of 900 cubic feet of timber, 
mostly, if not all, sound. This tree was growing in the open 
park on ground far from what the farmer would call good, 
yet it had attained the sizo above-stated. Very fine Oak 
trees were also in great numbers a few years ago, and I believe 
are still, in the park of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington 
in North Cheshire. These, though not perhaps so old as some 
of the others I have mentioned, were excellent specimens of 
timber trees, and instead of being sparingly scattered about 
were almost too thick, portions of the park having the character 
of a forest. Knole Park, in Kent, is more remarkable for its 
Beeches than its Oaks, although both are well represented, 
and most other parks contain fine specimens of this noble 
tree. I remember some years ago measuring one in a hedge- 
row in Buckinghamshire upwards of 25 feetin girth, and having 
a fine, healthy, spreading top. 

One of the most remarkable Oak trees in England, if it be 
still alive, and it was so twenty years ago, is the Glendale Oak 
in Welbeck Park, Notts. This noble tree was described by 
Evelyn in 1662 and measured by him, and its circumference 
at that time was as under :— 


At 1 foot from the ground 23 feet 1 inch in diameter. 
At 2 feet from the ground ...... ay 
At 5 feet from the ground 7 


25 
In 1724 this tree was hollowed out into an arch to allow a 
carriage to pass through it, and it became the common object 
of a drive for tourists and others to gothroughit. L[ expect, 
however, if it be still alive, that it will be taken proper care of. 
An engraving of it made some twenty-five years ago repre- 
sented its top as very small compared with its trunk, and in 
all probability it may have ceased to put forth leaves, but I 
have not heard of its death. Other largo trees are also said to 
adorn this park. The Great Porter is said to contain about 
1300 feet of selid timber in its trunk and branches, the trunk 
alone containing 1100 feet. The girth of this tree at 4 feet 
from the ground is 27 feet 8 inches. The Little Porter, I 
apprehend, is smaller than its neighbour; but we are told 
there are other remarkably large trees in that noble park. 
Beeca trees of similar age to the Oaks are not uncommon, 
but seldom so large. I am told the Burnham Beeches, in 
Buckinghamshire, present a venerable appearance, but I have 
never had the opportunity of seeing them. Fine old trees are to 
be seen in the park of Sir Percival Dyke, Bart., of Lullingstone, 
iu Kent, trees considerably more than 20 feet in circumference, 
I believe one ag much as 25 feet. Large old trees are also met 
with in several parks in Herts, where Oaks are not so plentiful, 
the Beech being better adapted for the dry chalky soils common 
in those parts. Kuole and Hastwell Parks, in Kent, are also 
remarkable for their Beeches, some avenues in the first-named 
park being very fine, but they have not yet assumed that 
autiquated appearance which the artist delights in, yet their 
large size promises that when that day shall arrive, there 
will be something magnificent to look upon. 
Exus seem less enduring trees, arriving at quite as large a 
size as either of the others above named, but decay eeems to 
set in at the root as soon as in the stem, and they blow down. 
Elms seem to take possession of the best of soil, and drive 
other trees from it, usurping, or nearly eo, the whole to them- 
selves, as shrubs or undergrowth seem to have a greater diffi- 
culty to maintain an existence under an Elm tree than any- 
where else. Their roots also extend a long distance, and send 
suckers up every season in great numbers, to be cut down with 
the scythe if the field is a meadow, but the tree attains a great 
size. A timber dealer in this county once told me he cut down 
in East Malling Park, Kent, a tree that measured upwards of 
1000 cubic feet, and was tolerably sound. It was, I believe, 
applied to some purpose in the Royal Navy. There are also 
some very large Elms in the park at Barham UVourt, not far 
dietant from the park just alluded to, that ave said to contain 
several hundred cubic feet of timber; and one in the grounds 
here, Linton Park, must contain upwards of 400 cubic feet, 
and many others are nearly as large. Nevertheless, the Ii!m is 
not a long-lived tree; rapid in its growth, and handsome in 
outiine, especially in autumn, when its bright yellow foliage 
contrasts so well with the dark-coloured bark of its rugged limbs 
#nd branches, itis, however, a treacherous tree, large limbs drop- 
ping off on calm fine days without any warning. Still it must 
be regarced ag one of the most important of our native trees. 
Asm trees are, in general, more disposed to run upwards 
than spread, and trees with very stout trunks are not nomervne ; 
but we find now and then one of the latter class. In the 
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fine park of Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart., East Sutton, Kent, are 
several fine broad-topped trees, the circumference of the bole 
of one that I measured being upwards of 22 feet, but it speedily 
broke into branches, and the number of cubic feet it contained 
would not equal that of some Elms. Ash trees are prone to 
decay, but as an ornamental object the merits of the Ash have 
been unjustly decried, for when allowed fair play the outline of 
old specimens is very graceful, while the compound foliage and 
singular but handsome fruit would have more admirers, could 
the fact of its extreme commonness be forgotten. 

Tuorns, although not competing with the trees above named 
for size, nor utility as timber, are invariably favourites, and 
impart a feature of no mean importance to many parks con- 
taining good examples of other trees. A large broad-headed 
White Thorn in full bloom is not easily matched by anything 
we have, and I could point to several places where such trees 
form a most important item in the landscape. They are 
usually met with in the greatest luxuriance in dry stony 
places, where the subsoil is accessible to their roots for a con- 
siderable depth.—J. Rogson. 

(To be continued.) 


IS ARALIA SIEBOLDI HARDY 


Waen this plant was first introduced into the country it 
was said to be quite hardy, but I am doubtful if it ig so, for 
I have seen it injured by frost after having been grown for a 
few weeks asa cool greenhouse plant. This I knowis not a fair 
way of proving its hardiness, but since I have been in this county 
I have heard more than one gardener say that it is not safe to 
trust it out of doors all winter without ample protection. 
I, and many others no doubt, would be glad to have more 
definite information upon this point, and if from correspondents 
living northwards so much the better. It will not only make 
a material difference in the value of the plant, but it would 
considerably increase its sphere of usefulness, should it prove 
hardy, for who would then be without the plant for the winter 
decoration of their gardens? Already its noble appearance, 
arising principally from its luxuriant growth and its large 
shining dark green foliage, which clothes the plant to the ground, 
have rendered it popular with most of those who have grown it 
for out-door summer decoration. It is a noble and most 
suitable object for planting in large vases, and possesses an 
advantage over many plants used for that purpose, as it stands 
the wind remarkably well. For sub-tropical gardens it is a 
very effective plant, and only requires to be more known to be 
appreciated. 

So far I have only spoken of this beautiful plant when grown 
for its foliage alone, but its bloom is worth consideration. I 
do not think it is the least attraction the plant possesses, for 
even a plant from 2 to 3 feet high will throw up a pyramidal 
spike of flowers from 1 to 2 feet long, and as much in diameter 
at its base. The whole of the stem and bloom is elmost a pure 
white, forming a very effective contrast to the dark green foliage. 
The plant produces fruit very freely, but I do not know what their 
colour is when they are ripe, nor how long they remain on the 
plant, as I am describing a couple of plants that are in flower 
at this place, and which are only now setting their fruit. These 
plants are planted out in the conservatory, so it is evident that 
my predecessor did not think them hardy enough to grow and 
flower out-dceors as permanent specimens. I should not advise 
such a course to be taken unless the plant should flower early 
enough to get clear of winter weather, for assuredly the bloom 
would be destroyed, and the grower would lose a treat well 
worth the trouble of taking extra pains to secure. When I 
came here, three months ago, the plants were forming their 
flower buds; they soon afterwards threw up a spike and opened 
flowers, and have now been in bloom for some weeks. I have 
before this grown the plant in pots, and have found them do 
well in a rich loam, rather heavy but turfy, and with sand added. 
At this place the plants are growing ina mixture of light gritty 
loam, leaf mould, and rotten manure, and I think the foliage 
is darker in consequence.—THos. Recorp, Hatfield Park. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL 
GARDEN PLOTTING.—No. 7. 
DRAWING PLANS. 
Vig. 29 is formed in a different manner from any of the 
former illustrations, so far as it is not based on any geometri- 
cal figure, such as a square, triangle, &c. It is the first in- 
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troduction to the way of transferring a plan from paper to the 
ground. Here it is traneferred from one side of line A B, to 
the other side. With radius 1 a, draw are a a; with radius 
2 6, draw arc 0; with radius 3c, draw arcc; with radius 4 d, 
draw arc d, meeting arc ¢ where the line is cut; with radius 
5 e, draw arc e; and with radius 6 f, draw arc f, and jig. aBc 
is complete. 


xl, 


Fig. 29. 

To draw a corresponding figure, it will be necessary to have 
recourse to other means than those employed in the formation 
of the foregoing examples. From the points of the bed azo, 
as shown in s s, draw line 4 8, bisect line a zp, and draw line 
CD, passing through point 1. Centre o is the principal point. 
With the dividers find the distance from centre o to point 1 
on Jine c D, turn the dividers round and find the same distance 
on the other side, as point 7; from point 7, with the same 
radius as 1 a, draw g g, which is equal to arc aa. Herea 
pair of compasses with a pencil-leg will be necessary. Place 
the steel point of the compasses on centre 0; extend the 
pencil-leg to point 2; place the pencil on the exact point, then 
turn the compasses round, and draw an are as in point 8. 
Next shift the steel end of the compasses to pointc; extend 
the pencil to point 2 as before, placing the pencil exactly on 


end of the compasses to point c, and place the pencil on 
point 3. Remove the compasses to point p; with the same 
radius as c 3, draw an aro in point 9, cutting the former arc 
drawn from centre 0. D9 is equaltoc3. From point 9, with 
radius 9 m, draw arc m. Arc m and c are equal. Find the 
corresponding centres to 4, 5, 6 in the same manner, and draw 
the corresponding ares. When finished, 4 B p will be equal 
toaABC. 

Fig. 30 is another exercise in the application of the above 
method of forming a complicated figure. The left-hand side 
of the figure, as A c D, is drawn without any reference to points 
c and pv. Bat to draw the corresponding part, B Cc D, it is 
necessary to draw line 4B, and erect the perpendicular line pc. 
Points p and c are the principal points from which the centres 
are taken from the left and transferred to the right-hard side, 
BDc. Pat the steel end of the compasses down on point D; 
open the compasses and place the pencil on centre 1, from 
which arc ¢ is drawn, turn the compasses towards a, and 
draw an arc as in point a. Shift the steel end of the com- 
passes to point c, open the compasses, and put the pencil down 
on centre las before; turn the compasses towards a, and draw 
an arc, cutting the former one drawn from point p, as shown 
in a. Centre ais equal to centre 1. From centre a, draw 
arc b, which corresponds with arcc. Find centres 2 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 in the same manner, and transfer them to the right- 
hand side. Draw the corresponding ares d, e, f, g, h, k, and n. 
From point c, draw arc s, uniting aros e e, where the lines are 
cut, a8 int t.—M. O’DonnEwu, Gardener to E. Leeming, Esq., 
Spring Grove, Richmond. 


THE POTATO AND ITS CULTURE.—No. 2. 
PLANTING THE GENERAL CROP. 

Tue time for planting cannot be exactly predetermined, and 
I leave it as a period to be influenced by locality, position, 
and season. There are great diversities of opinion as to dif- 
ferent methods of planting, and I will briefly state two of them, 
and then detail the way which I consider and have proved to 
be the best. 

Some dig the ground and plant it as they go on; whena 
space about @ foot wide has been dug, o line is cut across, and 
a small trench is cast out, manure is put into the trench, and 
the set is placed on the manure (in some instances the manure 
is placed on the sets) ; enough ground is then dug for another 
row, and so on. 

The second mode is to manure and dig the ground required 
for Potatoes, and insert the set by means of an ircn-shod 
dibber ; the holes are then covered in with a rake. 

I will now narrate my own plan. In the first place, the plot 
of ground which is selected for the crop, if very light, will need 
nothing except some well-decayed manure to make it more re- 
tentive of moisture; but should the ground be stifi, mix well- 
chopped meadow turf, not riddled or sifted, with a little Jime 
and leaf mould, and dig it in a full spade’s depth. 
The sets should be whole Potatoes, about the 
Same size as a small hen’s egg; the end having 
a cluster of small eyes should then be cut of each 
Potato, and those which are larger may be cut 
into pieces, leaving on every set not less than two 
eyes. In planting cast a line from one end of the 
ground to the other. A manshould then open a 
hole with a small spade, or, which is better, a 
grafting tool, such as drainers use; a lad should 
then be placed in front of the man, and drop the 
sets into the holes as they are made, and before 
the spade is withdrawn, so that the withdrawal 
of the tool may cover the set. 

When the young shoots make their appear- 
ance above ground care must be taken to keep it 
hoed, to subdue the weeds, and to keep the sur- 
face from caking. If the weather be very cold 


Fig, 30. 


the point. Shift the steel end of the compasses to point p. 
Seeing that points D and c are exactly the same distance from 
centre o, draw an arc in point 8, cutting the former arc drawn 
from centre o. Points p and 8, are equal to points c and 2. 
From point 8, with the same radius as 2b, draw arc k. Arcs 
k and 6} are equal. Again place the steel end of the compasses 
on the centre o, and place the pencil in point 3; turn the com- 
passes round, and draw an arc as in point 9. Shift the steel 


and wet, finely-sifted ashes may be put over the 
rows (just as the young shoots make their appear- 
ance above ground) in the shape of a ridge, this will facilitate 
the growth and protect the young plants. 

All early kinds of Potatoes may be earthed-up, but late va- 
rieties do best not earthed-up, but observe they must be 
planted more deeply than the earlies. This is not appliceble 
to the Potato in the field, for in many cases the soil does not 
run deep enough. 

TAKING UP AND STORING THE PRODUCE. 
The keeping of the Potato greatly depends upon the condition 
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of the crop when it is dug up. The tubers for keeping must be 
ripe. If ripe their skin will not rub off if exposed to friction, 
but ripeness is first shown by the haulm turning yellow, with 
an inclination to dry up. : 

The Potatoes which are intended for culinary purposes 
should not, after being forked up, remain on the ground any 
longer than to dry thoroughly, which, if the weather be fine, 
would not take any longer than one day. On the other hand, 
the Potatoes for planting shonid remain on the ground, placed 
on boards, or something of the kind, to become green and 
hardened—the boards prevent the tubers getting damp, which 
they would do if laid on the bare ground. It is indispensable 
to let the Potatoes be well greened, for they are then far less 
likely to produce a crop liable to disease. 


A dry warm day should be chosen for the operation of fork- | 


ing up the produce. There are several ways of storing Po- 
tatoes ; some have houses, others use cellars, and others pit or 
clamp them in the open ground; and this last is the most 
common mode, and not the worst—indeed, I like it the best, 
and I will endeavour to substantiate my preference. The 
Potato requires to be kept moist and cool—moist, because if 
allowed to get very dry it loses its flavour and firmness; cool, 
because if heated by fermenting in a heap it will usually become 
soft, and eventually decay, or will sprout unseasonably. Care 
must be taken, by covering the pit or clamp at least witha 
foot’s depth of earth, to exclude cold and rain. 

To secure good sound Potatoes, if the crop is large the pit 
should be made long, but if limited a round pit is best. Let 
the soil be dug out a good spit deep, laying the earth and the 
erumbs around the hole. Place at the bottom some dry straw, 
fern, or leaves, but fern is the best, and on this litter place the 
Potatoes in a pyramidal heap. When a sufficient quantity has 
been put in cover them thickly with diy litter, and on this place 
a coating of soil fully a foot in thickness, and well beat it with the 
spade, to keep it in its place and to shoot off the rain. If the 
pit is long and large, wisps of straw tightly bound round should 
be built in as the pit advances, at about 10 or 12 fect apart, 
and project through the earth covering—this prevents heating; 
if the pit is round one wisp will be sufficient. E 

In storing Potatoes for seed, I have always found it best to 
pack the Potatoes in straw, both at the bottom and on the 
top, placing them on a stone or plaster floor, in any position 
where there is a current of air passing underneath. The Po- 
tatoes must be watched, and if inclined to shoot or sprout they 
must be laid out thinner, and in no case should the sproutings 
be rubbed off, for if they are watched, and the tubers laid thinly, 
they will not advance sufficiently to require removing, and in- 
stead of throwing out long, weak shoots, stiff, healthy, shoots 
will be produced.—J. C, Luwis, Gardener and Bailiff, Sudbury 
Reciory, Derby. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS.—No. 3. 


Arrmr planting, bush and pyramidal fruit trees certainly 
require more attention than standards, for they will need 
summer- pruning, and top-dressings of manure; but whilst the 
annual attention and labour will be greater, there is an ample 
Compensation in the greater and earlier produce of bush and 
pyramid, as compared with standard trees...I need not further 
dilate on the advantages of growing fruit on pyramids and 
bushes, but will close these papers with a few hints on the 
varieties to cullivate. 

LT must thank Mr. Rivers for his short article in reply to my 
request for a list of fruit trees suitable by their productiveness 
and good quality for small gardens. The selection given at 
page 322, ky Mr. Rivers, I consider excellent in every respect, 
good bearers, and good in quality. I have grown in the west 
most of the kinds named by Mr. Rivers, and many of them 
have I seen doing well at a considerable elevation in Wales 
on the hillsides o’er which Voel Vamma frowns. I was par- 
ticularly anxious to have his advice on this subject, because he 
could bring to bear an amount of experience which few or 
none of the fruit growers of this or any country possess; and 
secondly, he, as a nurseryman, has opportunities of testing a 
far greater number of varieties than most fruit cultivators 
in private establishments; also he has experience in a more 
southerly situation than I have been. My experience has been 
north of the Humber and a line drawn straight across to the 
Trish Sea. Now, I am in the north-east corner of North York- 
shire, about 300 feet above the sea, and perhaps three miles 
from it as the crow fliez, exposed to its full effects when the 
wind blows from the east. South, and to a great extent west- 


| ward, there are miles of moor. What succeeds here will do so 
| almost anywhere. JI must, however, state, we are well sheltered 
to the north by plantations. 


prolitic, large, and good; end of September. 2, Beurré Giffard, 


5, Bergamotte Esperen, extraordinarily pro- 
lific, medium size; February onwards. 4, Beurré Hardy, 
vigorous pyramid, fruit large; beginning of November. 5, Alex- 
andre Lambré, good bearer, medium size; November this year, 
but generally December and later. 6, Fondante d’Automne, 
medium size; October. 7, Beurré d’Aremberg, prolific, medium 
sized: beginning of November this year, generally December. 
8, Seckle, small, great bearer; October. 9, Beurré Diel, large, 
prolific; November. 10, Marie Louise, large; October and 
November. 11, Zéphirin Grégoire, medium size, great bearer ; 
December and January. 12, Comte de Lamy, medium size, 
good bearer; October. 

These are all very herdy, fine, and healthy both in tree and 
fiuit. Passe Colmer bears abundantly, but the fruit is small; 
November. But fiaer than any for growth and fruiting is Beurré 
de Capiaumont, yet it is not of first-rate quality; October. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey is very prolific, but the frait is small 
and much pitted. Against a wooden fence (open trellis), if 
was excellent; October. Baronne de Mello, good bearer, fruit 
small; November. Beurré d’Avjou, Winter Nelis, and Beurré 
Superfin generally bear well, and are pitted. Beurré Bachelier, 
large, good bearer; December. Beurré @’Amanlis, large; 
September. Joséphine de Malines is a great bearer and good; 
February. The last three I would add to the first. twelve, but 
I have no pyramid trees of them. I have found they generally 
succeed in the north. I might extend the list by noting some 
that occasionally do well, but from the uncertainty I think it 
well to leave them unnoticed. 

AppiLes.—Kitchen : 1, Lord Suffield, very large; October and 
November. 2, Cox’s Pomona, large; December. 3, Dume- 
low’s Seedling, large; December to March. 4, Northern Green- 
ing, large; December to April; 5, Gooseberry Apple, large; 
December to beyond May. 6, Rymer, large; December to 
April. Those six I can confidently recommend as the best for 
a cold or, indeed, any climate, as kitchen Apples, either for 
private use or growing for sale. 7, Norfolk Bearer, large; De- 
cember to February. 8, New Hawthornden, large; December 
and January. 9, Keswick Codlin, good for jelly, and the best 
early kitchen Apple. 10, Tower of Glamis, large ; November to 
February; 11, Blenheim Pippin, or Orange, large; November 
to February. 12, Winter Majeting, large; November to March. 
The above are all good kitchen Apples, great and certain 
bearers. Apples, in my opinion, are best as bushes, especially 
those with large fruits, ag all the kitchen Apples should be, 
and as the preceding are. 


Dessert,—1, Cox’s Crange Pippin, medium-sized, very hand- 
some; November to January. 2, Karly Harvest, medium-sized ; 
August. 3, Kerry Pippin, medium-sized; October. 4, Keddle- 
ston Pippin, small; December to March. 5, Red Astrachan, 
medium-sized; September. 6, Scarlet Nonpareil, medium- 
sized; January to April. 7, Sturmer Pippin, medium-sized; 
January to May. 8, Melon Apple, medium-sized ; December of 
to February. 9, Mannington’s Pearmain, medium-sized ; Novem- 
ber to March. 10, Reinette du Canada, large; March to May. 
11, Nonpareil, Old, medium; April. 12, Pitmaston Nonpareil, 
medium-sized ; December to February. 

Dessert Apples having, as a rule, smaller fruit than kitchen 
Apples, are better adapted for pyramids. I ought to name 
Margil, medium-size, as a good bearer; November. It hasa 
smack of the Ribston flavour. Court-Pendi-Plat, medium- 
sized, January to April, is excellent. 
~ Puroums.—Kitchen.—1, Early Orleans, red; end of August. 
2, Oullin’s Golden, yellow; early in September; very vigorous, 
a marvel of productiveness. 3, Prince Englebert, purple, large; 
September. 4, Early Prolific (Rivers’s), purple; beginning of 
August. 5, Autumn Compote, red, large; not unlike Victoria, 
but later. 6, Yellow Magnum Bonum, large; end of Septem- 
ber. 7, Damson, Cluster or Prolific, bears profusely as a pyra- 
mid. 8, Victoria, red, large; end of September. 

All the preceding are good kitchen Plums. 

Dessert —1, July Green Gage, medium-sized, greenish yellow; 
August. 2, Belgian Parple, rather large, purple; end of August 
and beginning of September. 3, Jefferson, large, yellow; Sep- 


, tember. 4, Green Gage; September. 5, Kirke’s, large, pur- 
| ple; end of September. 6, Angelina Burdett, medium-sized, 
' purple ; September, 


Prars.—1, Williams’s Bon Chrétien does well, being very - 


| forms a free-growing pyramid, fruit medium size; beginning . 
of September. 
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These are all good bearers, but the fruit does not attain a 
high degree of excellence, yet is good. Transparent Gage 
does not ripen, nor does Coe’s Golden Drop; and Reine Claude 
de Bavay cracks and splits up into all kinds of forms, besides 
not ripening. In some sheltered situations in the north they 
may do. Where they will, they should have a place, for they 
are most excellent. 

Currries.—Kentish, medium-sized; Morello, large. These 
two are for kitchen purposes. The trees are very prolific as 
pyramids. Archdake, later by ten days than May Dake, bush; 
Empress Eugénie, large, ten days earlier than May Duke; 
May Duke; Transparent. These are all of the Duke race. 
Bigarreau, and Bigarreau Napoléon, of the Bigarreau race; 
Werder’s Harly Black, and Governor Wood, one of the Hearts. 
The last eight are good bearers, and dessert fruit. 

For those that have only room for a very few trees, I give a 
selection of three of each—viz., Pears: Williams’s Bon Chré- 
tien, Beurré Hardy, and Zéphirin Grégoire, or if a late one, 
Bergamotte Esperen. Kitchen Apples: Lord Suffield, Cox’s 
Pomona, Damelow’s Seedling. Dessert Apples: Karly Harvest, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Pitmaston Nonpareil. Kitchen Plums: 
Early Prolific (Rivers’s), Prince Englebert, Oullin’s Golden. 
Dessert Plums: July Green Gage, Belgian Purple, Jefferson. 
Cherries: Empress Hugénie, May Duke, Archduke ; and Kentish 
for tarts. 

The Pears should be on the Quince stock, the Apples on the 
English Paradise stock, and the Cherries on the Mahaleb or 
Cerasus Mahaleb.—G. Anpry. 


A HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR ULSTER. 


Ir is in the great manufacturing centres of England and 
Scotland that horticultural exhibitions are most appreciated and 
successful, and horticultural science finds its most devoted and 
enthusiastic votaries. It was, therefore, anomalous and not at all 
flattering to such a city as Belfast to be without an established 
institution of that kind, and that its efforts hitherto in this direc- 
tion should be merely spasmodic and intermittent. Itis pleasant 
to record the fact of energetic measures being now taken to re- 
move the reproach. During the present year a movement was 
instituted, and a two-days exhibition, on a large scale, held in 
the Belfast Botanic Garden, in the first week in September. 
Though on that occasion the second day was far from favourable. 
the affair was a success, and encouraged the promoters to go a 
step further, and establish a North of Ireland Horticultural 
Society, with the view—as the prospectus now before us states— 
of promoting ‘“‘the pursuit of horticulture in all its branches, in 
every part of the province, and in some degree (since its ex- 
hibitions will be open to exhibitors from every quarter) in every 
part of the island, and even of the United Kingdom, and among 
every class of people.’’ With this object, it is proposed to hold 
exhibitions every year in Belfast, ‘‘ not fewer than two, nor more 
than three,” at which prizes shall be given for every description 
of garden produce, and at each of which special prizes will be 
offered for specimens grown by cottagers and artisans. 

This last is an important point as regards a town like Belfast, 
where, among its operative classes, one should look for the same 
horticultural enthusiasm as exists among the “ stockingers” of 
Nottingham. We trust the new society will make its influence 
widely felt in this direction. It is evidently the intention of the 
Committee that this should be the case, for they tell us there is 
nothing which they “look upon as more desirable or more really 
beneficial to the community at large than to encourage a taste for 
gardening among the classes who depend on daily wages, and 
who in this way, itis hoped, may be led to finda healthy employ- 
ment for their hours of recreation, and to take an honest pride 
in the embellishment and comfort of their homes.” The young 
Society hopes one day to be able to extend its operations beyond 
Belfast, and in course of time, if the funds permit, to be able 
either to hold exhibitions in other towns which may wish it to do 
so, or to aid those exhibitions which are already established, by 
subscribing to their funds or by giving additional prizes at them. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has kindly consented to be 
the patron of the Society, and, with characteristic liberality, he 
further gives a cup, value ten guineas, which will be competed 
for at the first show, to be held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Belfast, on Thursday, May 18th, 1871. It will be remembered 
that his Excellency also gave a cup of the same value to be com-~ 
peted for at the show held last September. The schedule of 
prizes for the first or May show, next year, is already issued ; and 
from a copy now before us we are glad to perceive the prizes are 


sufficiently liberal to tempt some of our metropolitan exhibitors 
to a trial of skill with our northern friends. Grapes, Peaches, 
and Pine Apples are, at all events, portable enough ; and for two 
bunches of the first-named the first prize is £3, the second 
£1 10s.; for Peaches, £2 and £1; and the same for Pine Apples. 
Four new plants sent out since January Ist, 1870, are not likely 
to be over-large—nay, perhaps they would go in a very small 
space; and yet for such a class the spirited proprietor of the Bel- 
fast News-Letter, J. H. Henderson, Esq., J.P., offers a cup value 
five guineas, with a second prize of two sovereigns. 

Copies of the schedule, as well as of the regulations for the 
exhibitions, may be had on application to Mr. J. F. Johnson, 
Botanic Gardens, Belfast ; or C. D. Yonge, Esq., Honorary Se- 
cretary, Notting Hill, Belfast. It is, we believe, to the latter 
gentleman, who is no less enthusiastic as a horticulturist than he 
is distinguished as a scholar, that horticulture in Belfast owes in 
a great measure the inception and, thus far, the carrying to a 
successful issue of the movement for establishing on a firm basis 
the North of Ireland Horticultural Society, and thus wiping 
away what has been so long something very like a reproach to 
the good taste and spirit of the metropolis of Ulster.—(Zrish 
Farmer's Gazette.) 


LABELS FOR FRUIT TREES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, ‘' C. C. EH.” (page 350), takes exception to 
the method of labelling fruit trees advocated in pege 329. He 
believes ‘‘cbhemical action takes place between the label and 
the wire, besides tho harder edge of the zine cutting the softer 
lead wire, so that in twelve months all his labels were on the 
ground.” Now, I believe, and I have studied chemistry a little, 
that all the chemical action incited between a zinc label and a 
lead wire never could ‘have cnt through the latter in the short 
space of a year, if at all, especially as the inciling fluid could 
seldom have been more potent than rain, and even that only 
occasionally. Had the chemical action been referred to the 
zine label and the copper wire, I should more readily have 
trusted in his belief, as these are the very metals most gene- 
rally used to induce chemical action, or, I may say more 
appropriately, galvanic action. 

But gum and canker are referred to the use of these labels. 
Now, pomologists allege that the latter is caused by tap-roots 
striking deeply into cold crude soil, and producing soft un- 
ripened wood, which has its tissues ruptured by intervening 
frosts, and consequently canker is the result. At the same 
time I will not deny that cutting the bark of stone fruit trees 
will produce gumming, if the labels be hung on loosely, but 
that branch only on which the label is hung will be so affected. 
But why allow the bark to be cut at all? A little attention 
acts as a preventive. Punch a sufficiently large hole in your 
label, and use thick lead wire for very obvious reasons. Pass 
the wire through the hole, give it a twist or two to make it 
tight, then encircle a branch near the stem, or a smaller one 
near ® main branch, with the two ends, which twist round 
each other till they clasp the branch pretty firmly; then bend 
the label close to the stem or main brancb, where the wire, 
soft and easily manipulated though it be, is yet quite strong 
enough to keep it, and prevent its being ‘‘ a sport of winds and 
the ruin of the bark.” As the wood and bark are seen to swell 
slacken the wire a little, soas to prevent the bark from cutting, 
and the remedy for a time is complete. 

The above method is not new. It has been recommended 
to me by an uncle, a gardener by profession, a most successful 
and intelligent pomologist as well as floriculturist, who applied 
it for years without evil results. 

“C.C. EH.” is now using a strip of lead stamped with the 
number which corresponds to the particular tree in his orchard 
book: allow me to suggest to him the stamping of the name 
instead of the number. A set of letters will, no doubt, cost 
more than a set of numbers, but consider the gain to pomo- 
logical learning that may thus ensue. Who has nos feli the 
disappointment of examining a tally to learn the name of a 
plant, and finding only a number? Set fruit-growers adopt 
any plan they please, but with all earnestness let me say to 
them, Attach names to your fruit trees.—A. R. 


NarotEon’s Frower.—The Violet is the emblematic flower 
of the Buonapartes, as the Lily is of the Bourbons. When 
Kugénie agreed to accept Napoleon’s offer of marriage, she ex- 
pressed it only by appearing one evening dressed in an exquisite 
Violet toilet—Violets in her hair, in her dress, even to a branch 
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in her hand. Louis Napoleon understood, and it was his only 
answer. Napoleon while consul selected this as his flower. 
It was through Josephine asking him to bring her a bouquet 
of them on her birthday—a desire he was only able to serve 
after very great difficulty. He cultivated them assiduously 
while a prisoner at St. Helena; and they were profusely planted 
over the grave of Josephine. After his death his coffin was 
covered with the humble flowers he loved. Itis even said that 
in the earlier days of Louis Napoleon, he was silently made 
acquainted with who hia secret friends were, by a cautious dis- 
play of Violete. 


THE KOYAL BERKSHIRE ROOT SHOW. 


Tue twenty-first Exhibition of roots, annually held in Reading, and 
which is now generally known as the Royal Berkshire Root Show, took 
place on the 26th ult. in Messrs. Sutton’s large stores in the Market- 
place. This Exhibition is conducted at the expense, and under the 
management of Messrs. Sutton & Sons. The competition is not con- 
fined to the immediate district of Reading, but is open to all comers; 
and from England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, we here find brought 
together such a collection of roots, that the Show may fairly be termed 
extraordinary when the unusually dry summer is taken into consider- 
ation. The number of entries this year exceed those of any other, 
heing nearly 400 against 270 in 1869, and 250 in 1868. There are 
also very fine collections of Turnips, Kohl Rabi, Carrots, Cabbage, and 
Potatoes ; among the latter we noticed the Bovinia or Cattle-Feeder, 
and Suttons’ Red-skin Flour Ball, of extraordinary size and fine quality. 
The following is a list of awards for roots cultivated in gardens :— 
nae Parsnips, R. W. Hall Dare, Esq., Newtownbarry, Ireland; 2nd, Mr- 

. Lane. 

12 Red Carrots, Messrs. Virgo & Son; 2nd, J. Bates, Esq. 

12 Reading Onions, Mr. Thomas Naseby, Banbury; 2nd, Mr. J. Cave, 
Rickmansworth. 

24 Kidney Potatoes, P. McKinlay, Esq. (Early Rose); 2nd, John Bates, 
Esq. (King’s). 

24 Round Potatoes, F. G. Jones, Esq., Bala (Suttons’ Red-skinned Flour 
Ball); 2nd, the Reading Union. 

Extra Prize, for collection of seedling Potatoes, Mrs. Betsy M. Paterson, 
Dundee. 

The Judges were Messrs. Wilkins (Mortimer), J. B. Spearing, and 
Jenkin Davies, whose decisions appeared to give general satisfaction. 

We understand that some of the finest specimens will be exhibited 
on Messrs. Sutton’s stand at the Smithfield Club Cattle Show. 


THE LAW OF FASCIATION AND ITS RELATION 
TO SEX IN PLANTS. 
{ Read before the American Association forthe Advancement of Science. } 

Av the last meeting of the Association Dr. Sterry Hunt 
handed me a fasciated branch of Picea balsamea, in which the 
branchlets of the fascicle presented a very distinct appearance 
from the normal form. In the language of the person who 
directed Dr. Hunt’s attention to it, it seemed asif a Norway 
Spruce was being developed from the Balsam Fir. From facts 
I had previously observed, and embodied in my paper on 
Adnation in Conifere, read at Chicago, it was clear that these 
branchlets did not possess the adnating power which I showed 
in that paper to be characteristic of the highest vigour. The 
leaves were not distichous, but scattered around the weak 
stems, terete, and inevery respect like those on plants in the 
young seedling state; and corresponding in this character with 
the free leaves in Arbor Vite, Juniper, and similar plants, 
when the branches are forced to grow in shady places, or under 
other conditions unfavourable to perfect nutrition. I was 
astonished at the suggestion that fasciation could possibly be a 
weakness of development; because, though very little has been 
written about this phenomenon, all that I have read refers to 
over-nutrition as the probable cause. I believe I can now 
offer some facts which will show that there may be two distinct 
causes of fasciation—one an abundant supply of nutrition, 
which consolidates together parts normally free, as we often 
see in Asparagus, Plantains, Dandelions, and other common 
things; the other a weakened flow of vitality, which is not able 
to combine parts together, which usually go to make up the 
integrate structure, and which then take the form known among t 
the people generally as ‘‘ Crow’s-nest branches.” 

That the last cause was probable in the case before me, I 
saw, as I have already stated.. I found several specimens on 
living trees of Balsam Firs near me similar to the one given 
to me by Dr. Hunt, and watched them frequently. That they 
were weak developments was clear from the fact that they 
made little more than an inch of growth every year—that the 
leaves, usually of a dark green, were of a paler hue—they were 
destroyed by the first frosts of autumn, becoming as deciduous 
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as the Larch, while the regular leaves continued evergreen— 
and many of the fasciated shoots died during the course of the 
winter. The pale tint was evidence of defective nutrition, as it 
is well known to every practical gardener that when, from any 
cause, the fibres of a plant become injured, and the free supply 
of sap is from any cause, as by ringing the bark, cut off from 
the leaves, they become of a pale sickly hue. It was also 
evident from the inability of the fascicle to keep its leaf green, 
and some of its branchlets alive during winter, that vitality was 
at a low stage. 

I examined the fasciated branches on other kinds of trees, 
and found these general results in all; but in none so well 
illustrated as in a Sassafras tree, which had nearly all of its 
branches in this condition, one of which I exhibit. Another 
tree was alongside ofit quite free from this character. Theone 
with the fasciated branches was not nearly as large as the other, 
although there appeared no reason in soil or other circum- 
stances why it should not be. A great number of the branchlets 
in the fascicles also died out every winter. 

I was very anxious to find how these fasciated branches 
would behave in a state of inflorescence, but could not find any 
case of one bearing flowers. At length I discovered them in 
the common Blackberry, Rubus villosus, and was pleased to 
find that they not only confirmed the view I had taken of the 
cause of this kind of fasciation, but also furnished in the most 
unexpected manner new facts in favour of my theory of last 
year respecting sex—namely, that the male is the offspring of a 
declining vitality. These fasciated branches in Rubus I am 
inclined to think common, and it will be very easy to verify 
the following facts:—In these fasciated branches the number 
of branchlets varies from five to fifteen. 

The pale tint characteristic of failing nutrition is particularly 
marked, while the lower leaves die away earlier than in those 
branches on the same cane produced in theregular way. That 
the whole of these leaves will fall first I anticipate, but cannot 
speak from actual knowledge. Here are perfect evidences of 
failure of nutrition, decreased vitality, and fasciation all going 
along together. 

Now in its relation to sex. I pointed ont in my paper on 
this subject last year, that the flower-bearing parts of plants 
were weak in porportion as they diverged from the feminine 
condition. Ina polygamous plant the pistillate floweris on 
the stoutest axis—the hermaphrodite the next—the male the 
weakest. So also in the grades of masculine weakness. When 
the male flowers had their stamens reduced to petals, the plant 
or axis of the plant was weaker than before; and when the 
sepals took on the character of leaves, or the leaves lost their 
chlorophyllous character and simulated petals, vitality was 
well known to horticulturists to be in a weaker state than in 
other cases. 

Here are the same illustrations. As you seein this speci- 
men, the lower branches, pushing in the usual way, have the 
regular calyx segments; but in the upper set of fasciated ones 
the segments have taken on a leaf-like form, the stamens 
have increased in size, and the pistils, as shown by the great 
number in some flowers which have failed to swell out their 
ovaries, are proportionately defective. Atendency to masculinity 
is clearly in connection with defective nutrition, decreased 
vitality, and fasciation. : 

I saw this, however, still more clearly demonstrated in a field 
of a cultivated variety of Blackberry—the Wilson’s Early, on 
the farm of Mr. W. Parry, of Cinnaminson, New Jersey. His 
son Levi, an intelligent and observing young man, called my 
attention to the fact that wherever these fascicles occurred the 
flowers were nearly double, and no fruit followed. I found this 
to be the case so far as the flowers wereconcerned. In some 
there were as many as twenty petals, and the calycine seg- 
ments were largely foliaceous. There could not be clearer- 
illustrations of masculinity and fasciation going along together 

Returning to fasciations of the ‘‘ Crow’s-nest”’ kind, we may 
then safely say that they are bundles of branches formed from 
germs, which, if nutrition had been sufficient to provide the 
required vitality, would have adnated together and formed one 
vigorous united axis, instead of as now, each struggling on in 
its own weak way. Iam aware that this conclusion may con- 
flict with received theories as to the formation of axis or stem. 
It would seem to imply that one perfect branch is but a collec- 
tion of smaller homogenous ones. I sometimes see cases which 
indicate that this may be so. I have here a portion of a cane 
of Rubus occidentalis. At the base itis no thicker than the 
average of other canes; but near the middle of its length it 
has separated into four smaller canes. It has been usual to 
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yegard these cases as the result of an easy and accidental 
union of several points; but in this case there is no increase 
in bulk—nothing but clear assumption to warrant any such a 
theory. On the contrary, every appearance suggests, not that 
the union of branches is the accident, but that that is the 
normal condition ; and that it is the division into the fasciated 
branchlets which is the departure from the rule. 

Ido not, however, wish to ask for this suggestion anything 
more than it may be worth. Others more able than I can 
interpret the circumstances. The main object I have had in 
this paper, is to show that all the circumstances which accom- 
pany fasciation are those connected with a low stage of vitality. 
On this I think there can be no mistake.—THomas Mrruan. 

[At the conclusion of the reading, Mr. Meehan said that as 
he had already observed in the paper, he had not been able to 
find fasciated bunches with flowers, except in Rubus, so as to 
draw many facts from sex as to the causes of fasciation. But 
while with the excursion of the Society to Albany the day 
before, he had found a plant of Atriplex rosea with a fasciated 
branch. He exhibited this specimen, and showed that it had 
eight branchlets from the fascicle and all had male flowers only, 
while each of the other branches of the plant bore male and 
female flowers, separate, and according to the law ha had 
already pointed out in his paper on sex—namely, with the 
male flowers on the weakest axes, and the female on the 
stronger ones. ]—(American Gardener's Monthly.) 


[We lately were shown a very remarkable example of a 
fasciated stem of the Tropeolum majus. It was about a yard 
long, fasciated throughout, and sprinkled over with diminutive 
leaves. It grew in the garden of Capt. Hall, Notting Hill, 
Kensington Park.—Ebs. ] 


KEEPING ICE. 


I rHink there are many disappointed in the keeping of ice 
as well as ‘‘G. ¥. M.,” for I have the supplying of a large 
establishment through the summer, autumn, and winter. I 
think the way I manage my ice houses may be of interest to 
some of the readers of this Journal, for I met with many dis- 
appointments till I hit on the present way of managing it. 

I have two houses in the shrubbery close to the lake, where 
the sunshine never intrudes. It is completely enclosed with 
large trees. My largest house is 20 feet deep by 15 wide at the 
top, gradually narrowing to the bottom. My other house is 
not quite so large; itis 15 feet by 9. This smaller house does 
not keep the ics nearly so long as the larger one—the larger 
the stack the longer it keeps. In filling the houses I make a 
large stack in the shade close by, which lasts till July. Gene- 
rally when the ice ig an inch thick I set to work, have it well 
broken on the bank, then put it in the houses, and have it very 
beavily malleted inside, using large mallets of about a stone 
weight each, thus forcing it very firmly together. Then I pour 
some boiling water on it, which makes it unite very well into 
amass. I pour on the boiling water about ten times during 
the filling of one house. I find straw a very bad cover for ice. 
Ihave also tried sawdust, but I prefer clean dry leaves. Of 
course too much of leaves must not be put on, so as to cause 
heating. I put on about 3 inches thick all over the stack, then 
Tadd a little more in the summer to keep it cool. If it be 
freezing after filling the houses, I leave the doors open, and put 
nothing over the ice till the frost is gone. 

By thus managing I have still plenty of ice in the larger 
house. I never cover up the doorway, but by shutting it closely 
there is just room left for the foul air to pass away. I used to 
have it latched, and then when I opened it there was a steam 
or vapour in the house, which caused the ice to melt very fast. 
By this management I am able to supply two barrowloads daily, 
and have enough. to last till next February. The ice always 
melts from the sides a little, but it is in such a hard block that 
it requires a crowbar to loosenit. By making a large stack 
outside it prevents the need of opening the houses, except to 
see how they are going on, till July.—E. E. 

_ [We consider these results of practice very seasonable, as 
frost and ice may be expected ere long. Beginners may com- 
pare them with the note at page 415. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on having ice houses and ice heaps of agood size. One 
thing we do not understand—using boiling water to consolidate 
the ice. When the ice is very hard and thick in severe frost, 
and therefore difficult to pound, watering with ordinary water 
would be an advantage. Lately our ice was too slushy to need 
watering. It may be the most scientific mode to use boiling 


water, though we do not see why and how. We gave up 
using salt for consolidating ice, because we saw it proved of 
little or no benefit, though to this day the general reasons 
assigned are rather more puzzling to us than the use of boiling 
water. | 


MUSHROOM-HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 


We have had recently to depend on our open shed, and 
have gone on very fairly. We have thrown some stable dung 
into a heap, watering when necessary, and will turn it several 
times to have it rather sweet, to form the first piece of a bed 
in our Mushroom house. As the house is getting out of order, 
we are putting in fresh-sparred wooden platforms. Where 
platforms are used, brick, stone, and slate are better than 
board, but oak and even 13-inch deal last a long time. With 
all the attendant steam we think our last beds lasted about 
fifteen years, aud a good many of the uprights and bearers 
were sound even then. In a low house, wide enough to havea 
bed 4 ord feet in breadth on each side, it is the most economical 
mode to have no platforms. In the winter months, however, if 
anything, our platform-beds generally succeed best. Of course, 
if there is a bed coming on below, the bed above it has the 
benefit of the heat, and nothing suits the Mushroom better 
than the moist heat from decomposing rather sweet dung, and 
without the dung in some share we can do little with the 
Mushroom. 

There are two drawbacks to the free use of this moist heat 
in a Mushroom house. If the roof is not very smooth and air- 
tight, the moisture will act upon it, and cause it to decay pre- 
maturely. Then, again, the moisture condensed on the roof— 
and that moisture, if from dung, not always clear and sweet—is 
apt to drop on the Mushrooms and rather injure their colour. 
This could to a great extent be remedied by having ventilators 
placed at the highest point in lantern fashion; but then what- 
ever the Mushroom may delight-in in the open pasture, it 
does not like keen draughts under cultivation. The chief 
antidote for both these evils is to have a smooth-plastered 
ceiling, and then to paint that ceiling when dry with boiled oil, 
or oil with some anti-corrosion paint, not enough to make the 
ceiling at all rough. The moisture that condenses against the 
ceiling will have no chance to penetrate the plaster, and the 
drops, instead of falling on the beds, will run down the smooth 
ceiling to the side wall. 

In our practice and observation we have met with a good 
many instances in which roofs of Mushrooms nicely plastered 
have fallen piece by piece over the beds, because damp had 
acted on the plaster, and thence extended to and rotted the 
laths and rafters. It is sixteen or eighteen years since the 
ceiling of the roof of our lean-to house was brushed over with 
oil, and though it has looked rather dingy ever since, we believe 
that the roof is perfectly sound. j 

As stated above, our house is just a close lean-to shed be- 
hind a vinery, with a common 9-inch wall, a small brick venti- 
lator at each end at the apex, and ventilation also in the out- 
side wall. We have often had good Mushrooms in that house 
all the year round, but frequently in very hot weather in sum- 
mer they would be thin, and would be soon attacked by maggots 
in spite of everything we could do, and very likely just when 
we wanted them to be particularly good. This led us years ago 
chiefly to depend for a summer supply on small beds in a shady 
shed, open on one side to the west. Here they gave good re- 
turns, and with little trouble. All sorts of places are used 
successfully for growing Mushrooms. For doing so all the year 
round, no place is better than a deep cool cellar, a cavern, or 
any place under ground, where a rather equable mild tempera- | 
ture is maintained all through the season. There is hardly 
any great advantage, however, which has not its counter- 
vailing disadvantage, as in the cellar, the cavern, &c., there is 
some trouble in taking the dung down and back again—more 
trouble than when a barrow can do all thatis wanted. A corre- 
spondent wants a neat Mushroom house, that must be built in 
rather an exposed place, but so that company may go into it 
summer and winter. We would rather like some shade, and 
have a prejudice for a lean-to roof facing the north; yet wa 
would not greatly object to an open position and a span-roof 
facing east and west, or even south and north, if deemed more. 
suitable, provided we were allowed to have double walls, a 
double roof, and a confined body of air between such walis and 
roofs, so that even the ventilation should have no access to 
that confined air. Then, by painting or otherwise rendering 
the outside walls and roof as white as possible, we should have 
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a house that would never be very warm in summer or very 
cold in winter. In such a house artificial heat would be little 
needed, still it is 2 help when quick returns are wanted at 
times, and if the house were from 12 to 14 feet wide there 
would be room for a bed on each side, anda path of 3 feet 
wide in the centre, and that pathway of stone, slate, or gravel, 
could have a hot-water pipe on each side of it. Ifin the house 
one or two platforms should be deemed necessary, then to be in 
character the uprights and bearers should be of iron, and the 
bottoms and sides of slate. The house would always look neat, 
except when a bed was being made, and when shallow beds are 
used this might be too often to prevent, except to the inter- 
ested, a Mushroom house being a show house. 

Some small windows would be necessary, if merely for light, 
so that visitors should see the crops; the windows, too, had 
better be double, otherwise they might admit too much heat in 
summer. The question of light is rather too large as respects 
the Mushroom to be entered on here, farther than to state our 
conviction that Mushrooms grow as well in the dark as in the 
light, and that so grown they are as firm, sweet, and healthy, 
as those exposed to free light and air. We have no objection 
whatever to the light if it do not interfere with the desirable 
equal temperature; but no one need be afraid to use Mush- 
rooms that never were exposed to a direct beam of light. With 
the requisite temperature of from about 70° in the bed, and from 
55° to 60° in the atmosphere over it, even ventilation is of very 
little consequence, except to get rid of superfiuous vapour 
when a new bed is being formed. It is in a close, muggy, 
warm night that the Mushroom grows most rapidly out of 
doors, and we can hardly err to take a lesson from Nature to 
guide us in our practice. It will only be by doing so that we 
shall succeed in cultivating other valuable fungi.—R, F. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


Tue following subscriptions have been received, in addition 
to those already announced :— 


£ 
Ellison, Rev. C.C., Bracebridge Vicarage, Lincoln 1 
Pennell, Mr. Charles, Lincoln ...............- 1 
Walton, Mr., Camfield Gardens, Hatfield........ 0 


Essays on Froran Criticism.—The prize offered by Lieut.- 
Col. Scott, R.E., Secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society, 
for the best Essay on Floral Criticism, has been awarded to 
Mr. Alfred Bradley, 8, Salisbury Road, Highgate Hill. 


THE AMERICAN PEACH TRADE. 


Tue New York Times says, that in the season ‘‘ every man, 
woman, and child luxuriates at a small expense in the most de- 
licious fruit known to humanity.’’ But the Peach of the southern 
counties of England is superior to the American, and Covent 
Garden Peaches are from four to eight and ten times as large as 
Washington market Peaches. New York draws its supply chiefly 
from Delaware, Maryland, and part of Pennsylvania. Most of 
the fruit is sent by railroad in through cars; in favourable 
weather it arrives in much better condition by water, but weather 
cannot be reliedon. The supply which reached New York and 
Philadelphia last year exceeded four million baskets, a basket 
averaging 200 Peaches; but this year there is hardly half a 
crop, owing to an “ eastern blight.’ The method of the Peach 
trade in New Yorkin the season is this :—A trip to Jersey City 
about 1 a.m. will show a shabby-looking unwashed crowd 
awaiting the cars. As soon as they arrive, no time is lost in 
selling, and 100,000 baskets are gobbled up very quickly, in 
quantities varying from 50 to 500 baskets at a time, by middle 
men. Now comes the turn of the first-class retailers, who 
often spend 3 dols. to 5 dols. a basket for choice lots; then the 
grocers, a hard lot to suit, but good buyers, make a large hole 
in @ consignment; after them come the apple women, pretty 
hard at driving a bargain, but profitable customers in the main. 
The shippers and preservers come in later, and generally get 
fruit cheap. The last customer is the worst—the huckster. 
Be Peaches ever so good or ever so rotten, he bides his time, 
and never misses a chance of pouncing on some unfortunate 
dealer mad with anger at being “stuck,” and anxious to get 
back some of his money. Rarely, however, does this class of 
retailers get anything but the very worst article, or pay more 
than 75 cents. a basket for it. When it is considered, that on 


@ moderate computation there are over 10,000,000 dols. 
embarked in the Hastern Peach trade, the profit on which 
exceeds 35,000 dols. per annum to the growers, labourers, and 
mechanics of the region, nearly 250.000 dols. per annum to 
the New York commission houses, 1,400,000 dols. to the railroad 
and freight companies, and perhaps another 3,000,000 to the 
vendors in New York, an idea of the importance of the trade 
may be had.—(American Gardener's Monthly.) 


FRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 


TxoucH much obliged to Mr. Abbey for his articles on the 
above subject, I was glad to see the editorial comment on his 
calculations of prices and productiveness, for an acre of such 
trees as he refers to have never given me anything at all ap- 
proaching to the return he would lead one to expect. What 
with frost and drought, winds and weevils, the £s.d. of fact 
is a very different thing from the £s.d. of theory; and Mr. 
Abbey will add much to his favours if he will say whether his 
conclusions have been arrived at by actual experiment with a 
strict cash account, or whether they are merely an inference 
from his great general knowledge of fruit culture. 

Mr. Abbey certainly has a large margin in his estimated cost 
of trees—viz., Apples at 1s. 6d. each; for many large firms—for 
instance, Fisher & Holmes, of Sheffield, supply splendid trees 
at 5s, per dozen ; and I am told by market gardeners that some 
firms offer their maiden plants at 2d. each ; and even that price, 
a grower informs me, affords a good profit, the land being 
£6 per acre. 

Ihave no desire to throw cold water on bush fruit-tree cul- 
ture, quite the reverse; it is a source of increasing interest 
and pleasure; but cent. per cent. at the end of seven years is 
a result I have never seen nor expect to see; and if an income 
of £180 per annum could be educed so pleasantly from an 
acre of land in seven years, men would not so freely risk their 
necks in grubbing for diamonds at the Cape.—C. C. E. 


CHATSWORTH —No. 1. 


Guorious Chatsworth! the crown and pride of Derbyshire, 
the best and most enduring memorial of the genius of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, is one of those rare places where harmony of 
aspect everywhere prevails. The wide expanse of the park, 
which in its circumference of eleven miles embraces more of 
natural beauty than can be found in almost any other county, 
the lofty mountain from whose summit the hillside comes 
down with a majestic sweep into the valley, through which the 
bright Derwent has its course—now gliding smoothly along, 
and now brawling over beautiful cascades, its waters agitated 
by the masses of rock over which it descends seething and 
foaming with a pleasing cadence—the gentle eminences, and 
the magnificent trees—all these features are in fine keeping 
with the princely mansion, which occupies an important posi- 
tion overlooking much of the fine scenery surrounding it. 

But it is to the gardens I must turn my attention, as belong- 
ing more to my peculiar province, and which are so worthy of 
the great master whose hand designed their principal features. 
From the grand conservatory down to the kitchen garden all is 
on a scale of magnificence, and every part is enriched with the 
choicest treasures of the vegetable kingdom. Many are the 
striking features which the gardens generally, and the pleasure 
grounds particularly present; each of these features is on so 
vast a scale that it is developed in the highest degree of ex- 
cellence. Here noble deciduous trees display the full beauty 
of their magnificent proportions, and vast spreading branches 
sweep the closely-mown turf, and in grounds so extensive 
and so beautifully kept they have an air of dignity and re- 
finement very different from that which they present when 
crowded together in groups or shut in among thickets of wild 
underwood. 

The masses of rocks forming the rockery are so disposed as 
to cause one to fancy they are the result of some terrible con- 
vulsion of Nature; so boldly and wildly are they arranged, that 
it seems hardly possible that the hand of man could have 
scattered these mighty fragments with as much ease as though 
they were so many pebbles. These rocks occupy & considerable 
space, at some places standing out boldly in all the might of 
their rugged majesty, and at others partly concealed among the 
shrubs with which they are interspersed, and as walks wind 
among them one is enabled to thoroughly enjoy this curious 
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and interesting scene. Close by the rocks, near an immense 
block, so carefully balanced that a slight push causes it to re- 
volve on its centre, is the model of a tree called the Weeping 
Willow, standing in a circular enclosure with a narrow entrance. 
This tree is undoubtedly more worthy of its name than any 
natural specimen, for by turning a valve it is made to shed a 
copious shower of water, as many an unwary tourist has dis- 
covered. 

The grand conservatory is a magnificent structure, covering 
an acre of ground; it is 277 feet long by 123 wide, and the 
central transept is 67 feet high with a span of 70 feet. It is 
heated by hot water, which traverses six miles of pipes, and 
to these statistics may be added the interesting fact that up- 
wards of 70,000 feet of glass were used in glazing the roofs, 
Entering from the north end under an elegant Grecian portico, 
a sight of rare magnificence presents itself. Along each side of 
the central walk there are Palms growing in all the wild freedom 
of Nature, with wide-spreading frondage, light, elegant, and 
exquisitely graceful; some, as in Corypha australis, springing 
from the ground, while others, as in Corypha umbraculifera, 
borne aloft on stems so smooth and hard as to appear more 
like columns of stone than living trunks. At one part of the 
building we come upon an avenue of Bananas so luxuriant as 
to quite shut in the path along each side of which they are 
growing; their great leaves bend gracefully, high overhead, so 
that one can enjoy the full beauty of their delicate texture, and 
fancy oneself really strolling in a tropical jungle, the huge ve- 
getation of which probably attains as high a development here, 
and a more exquisite finish than it does in its native habitat ; 
for here no winds obtain the mastery and lacerate this splendid 
mass of foliage, which, from its large size, must be peculiarly 
susceptible of injury, especially when so violently agitated as it 
must be by the terrific storms which at times rage near the 
equator. At another part is a thicket of Bamboo (Bambusa 
arundinacea), then one of Sugar Cane, Cinnamon trees, and 
Papyrus antiquorum, the Paper Plant of the ancients. 

At one corner of the building a singular effect is produced 
by a group of Aloes with their spinous leaves of the deepest 
shade of green, and on the opposite side to these quaint-looking 
plants is a splendid fernery formed of rocks, among which 
grow in the wildest luxuriance a host of the most beautiful 
varieties of exotic Ferns. Steps winding among the rocks 
give access to the gallery which runs round the building, so 
that the Ferns may be closely inspected, and their full beauty 
thoroughly appreciated. Very different is the aspect of such a 
fernery from that of the ordinary Fern house with its formal 
flat stages and with the Ferns growing in pots. I do not, of 
course, suppose it to be possible for many gardens to have such 
a huge and costly mass of materiul for such a purpose, but 
surely if might be modified in such a way as to suit the capa- 
ity of the smallest house. Ilay some stress upon this, because 
there can be no doubt that when Ferns are cultivated in so 
natural a manner they are not only more luxuriant in growth, 
but much more beautiful in appearance than they can ever be 
in pots, however well they may be arranged. 

From the gallery we have a fine view of this splendid col- 
lection of tropical plants displaying themselves in all their 
varied beauty of form and colour—the elegant forms of the 
foliage gracefully springing up and mingling together so charm- 
ingly that each leaf serves to draw attention to its neighbour. 
The vast extent of the building, and the immense number of 
ehoice plants spread about it so lavishly, produce an effect of 
incomparable grace and magnificence. 

Such a sight might very well content one, even if there were 
no other objects of interest to be seen, but this is merely one 
among many others, of which the fine span-roofed Orchid 
houses worthily rank high. The whole of the Orchids were in 
the finest order and condition. In the cool house, besides the 
Orchids, was a fine collection of Sarracenias, 8. purpurea and 
psittacina being especially good. The Dendrobiums were also 
very fine, as were some remarkable pans of Miltonia spectabilis, 
Clowesii, and virginalis in fine flower. Of other plants in 
this house worthy of notice I may select a fine Lycaste Skin- 
neri, Cologyne cristata very fine, Calanthe vestita, Calanthe 
Wallichi, and beautiful plants of those fine Ferns Gymno- 
gramma peruviana and Gleichenia semiyestita. In the Mexican 
house were splendid pans of Cattleya crispa superba, a very 
fine Vanda teres, Dendrobium densiflorum, and a very good 
Lomaria gibba. This is one of the most popular of Ferns, 
and itt certainly deserves its high position, for it is extremely 
userul. 

Tn the Hast Indian house my attention was at once attracted 


by the magnificent collection of Vandas; many of them must 
be fully 6 feet high, and all of them were in fine health. 
Another striking object in this house was a noble plant of 
Nepenthes Rafflesiana. The Aérides were also very fine, espe- 
cially a beautiful plant of suavissimum in flower; nor must 
I omit a Phalenopsis Schilleriana, a Calanthe Veitchii, and a 
grand Anthuriam cordifolium. I have named only very few 
specimens out of this splendid collection, but the whole of them 
were in a high state of health, and their cleanliness and beau- 
tiful arrangement betokened the exercise of great care and 
skill in their culture. 

Of another range of four span-roofed houses, two contained 
Azaleas, another some flourishing Heaths and Epacrises, and 
the fourth a fine collection of stove plants. Here was an enor- 
mous Eucharis amazonica 5 feet in diameter, a striking plant 
of the dark-leaved Draczena ferrea, and a fine Alsophila excelsa. 

The plants in three other stoves were all in a creditable 
condition, but none of them call for special mention, except- 
ing a magnificent plant of Maranta Veitchii, by far the finest 
specimen of it that I have seen. 

A long corridor or glass case leading up to these houses 
was very interesting from, the fine climbing plants clothing 
the back wall throughout its length. Many large plants of 
Fachsias were trained up the wall, with Tea Roses, Azaleas, 
Acacias, Veronicas, Brugmansias, Solanum Capsicastrum, Cli- 
anthus puniceus, Camellias, and such plants as Kutaxia myrti- 
folia, Chorozema cordatum, Mimosa prostrata, and a very fine 
Citrus decumana (the Shaddock), laden with large fruit. A 
novel and striking effect is produced halfway along the corridor, 
where there is an alcove in the back wall, on each side of which 
is a large plant of Camellia reticulata, and the alcove itself 
contains a magnificent Camellia alba plena, which, though 
it grows against the wall, does not present a flat surface 
like the others, but is so trained that the centre of the plant 
stands out some distance from the wall, and from this raised 
centre the branches ure beautifully graduated backwards to the 
sides, which are close to the wall. High:overhead a beautiful 
fringe of the flowers of Fuchsia corymbiflora hung pendant 
along the top of the alcove. 

The orangery is 108 feet long and 27 wide—it is an apart- 
ment of Chatsworth House; it contains some fine Orange 
trees, many of which originally belonged to the collection of the 
Empress Joséphine, at Malmaison. A pair of huge white 
Camellias nearly 20 feet high, had beautiful healthy foliage and 
an abundance of flower-buds. Some very large Rhododendrons, 
a fine Lomaria gibba, a lofty Asplenium fontanum, a Phyllo- 
cladus trichomanoides, with its singular pendulous branches 
and many fine pyramidal Camellias, are the principal plants. 
Among the plants I noticed a beautiful marble copy of the 
Medicean vase, and a charming group of statuary of Venus and 
Cupid at play ; but these sink into insignificance as one obtains 
a glimpse of the magnificent art treasures in the sculpture 
gallery, which opens into the orangery. Here are marble 
figures possessing all the gracefal symmetry which the hands 
of such masters as Canova, Gibson, Campbell, Schadow, and 
many other famous artists could impart, and in the centre of 
the gallery is an immense vase of polished granite, known as 
the Mecklenburgh vase, which was cut out of a single block, 
and is 20 feet in circumference. 

Abroad flight of steps leads down from the orangery to a 
gravel walk, whence other steps ascend to the Camellia house. 
On each side of this walk was a broad ribbon border of nine 
rows arranged in the following order—i, Cerastium tomen- 
tosum; 2, blue Lobelia; 3, Golden Pyrethrum; 4, Iresine 
Herbstii; 5, Flower of the Day Pelargonium; 6, Pelargonium 
Christine; 7, Stella; 8, Cineraria maritima; and 9, a purple 
Pentstemon. These were two very handsome borders. Tho 
plants were in full beauty, and the arrangement most satisfac- 
tory, with the exception of Flower of the Day, for which I would 
substitute Flower of Spring. One was puzzled ata little distance 
off to know what the Pentstemon could be, for its rich deep 
colour was very peculiar and attractive; it was just high enough 
to form a capital back row. 

The principal masses of flowers are displayed in a series of 
raised beds with stone facings, which have a fine effect viewed 
from the terrace walk along the west front. The style of 
colouring was massive and very effective. The appearance of 
the whole of the beds was altogether good, for these raised 
beds seemed to me to possess an air of dignity very suitable for 
the important position they occupy; and what, perhaps, helps 
as much ag anything to impart this is that they are so far 
apart that each is a complete and finished feature in itself. 
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Their large size, too, and the ample breadth of turf on which 


they stand, all add to their importance. 


I must not conclude this part of my report without alluding 
From the south front a 


to the renowned Emperor Fountain. 


fine vista opens out between masses of lofty trees to some of 
the hills in the distance; in the centre of the space between 
the trees up springs this noble fountain, a single jet of 260 feet 
high forming a glistening cone of falling spray, depending.on 


Conservatory at Chatsworth. 


no statuary nor architectural accessories to add to its effect, 
but by its grand simplicity and mighty force alone it dazzles 


and astonishes all who see it.—Epwanrp Lucrxurst, Old Lands, 
Bucted, Sussex. 


NEW BOOK. 


Sea-side Walks of a Naturalist with his Children. By the Rey. W. Hoveuton, &c. 


Tas is one of that very useful class of books—popularly 
written yet accurate—composed by men of science who could 
write authoritatively on its deep things, yet who can descend to 
write alluringly for the young, like Faraday, who in the morn- 
ing was tearing compounds into their elements by the galvanic 
power, and in the evening rivetting the attention of children 
by lecturing on a candle. One extract illustrative of Mr. 
Houghton’s style must suffice :— 

‘«« Papa,’ said May, ‘there are some large stones near the 
water; do you not think we might find some Sea Anemones 
attached to these stones?’ Off we all scamper, and Jack very 
soon tells us he has discovered what he thinks must be a Sea- 
Anemone. At once I recognise the animal as a specimen of 
the common Smooth Anemone (Actinia mesembryanthemum) ; 
we will wait by this large stone and examine the creature. It 
is fixed by its broad fleshy base to this bit of rock, its numerous 
tentacles spread out in the little pool the tide has left; the 


Groombridge & Sons. 


mouth is situated in the centre of the disc. I dare say we car 
tempt the creature to use it for ourinstruction. I will catch a 
small fish and offer it to the Anemone. See the tentacles 
have caught hold of it, and are bringing it to its mouth; in 
about two minutes the fish is swallowed.” 

‘¢ Here is another Sea Anemone, a much finer specimen than: 
the one Jack found. ‘Oh,’ said May, ‘it is a beautiful speci- 
men; is it the same species?’ It is generally considered 
to be a variety of the other one; it is called the Strawberry 
Anemone, from its resemblance to the fruit of that name. If 
Itouch its tentacles, it immediately closes itself up. These 
creatures have no eyes, yet are so susceptible of Jight, that they 
will often show they are aware of a passing cloud by shrinking. 
Should an unlucky crab, though stronger far apparently and 
much more active than the zoophyte, touch the expanded 
arms, activity and strength avail it little; with slow, but per- 
tinacious and unflinching*grasp, the Actinia seizes hold of it, 
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and soon involving all its limbs with the tentacula around the 
mouth, the victim is gradually dragged into the polyp’s sto- 
mach, there to perish. All its softer parts, all that can be 
nutritious, is digested and dissolved, until at length the Actinia, 
being satisfied with its abundant meal, opens again its mouth, 
and then regurgitates the shell and what is indigestible. Nor 
does a little food suffice to satisfy its appetite. The Actinia is 
voracious, harmless and flower-like though it seems; some- 
times, for instance, it will swallow whole three or four mussels 
for a breakfast, and dissolve them all except the shells. Mr. 
Gosse calls this species the ‘ beadlet,’ from its possessing a 
number of blue bead-like tubercles around its mouth. The 
scientific name of Actinia is from a Greek word, meaning ‘a 
ray,’ in allusion to the tentacles. This is a very variable 


species as to colour, and the commonest of all the Sea Ane- 
mone family. The Actinie resemble their relatives the Hydre, 
If 


in their power of reproducing lost portions of their bodies. 
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one be cut in two with a sharp knife or razor, each half will 
grow to a whole animal.” 

We wish to arouse more attention to the marine aquarium, 
and, therefore, will republish the following which appeared in 
our columns about twelve years since :— 

“In the subjoined cnt are represented four of the best Sea 
Anemones, whether for a beginner or an adept. In the richest 
collection the common ‘ Mes,’ or Actinia mesembryanthemum, 
is as valuable as the rarest, on account of its intrinsic beauty ; 
and as to hardiness and longevity, no creature of the deep ever 
yet brought within domesticating influences, can equal it. 
When all goes wrong, and the pretty creatures drop from their 
stony pinnacles and perish ;—when the water gets putrid, and, 
perhaps, half a dozen degrees of specific gravity too dense— 
‘Mes’ will still be found alive and unhurt, and will display its 
coral fingers and bright blue beads the moment he is lifted into 
a purer element. This is known by many popular names, of 


bo 
ao 


which the most common is ‘Strawberry Anemone,’ for the 
most plentiful form of it is that which strongly resembles, when 
closed, a well-grown Sir Harry. But it has so many varieties, 
that for mere effect this species is, in itself, sufficient for a 
small tank. In its most common form it is spotted on a 
crimson ground, Strawberry fashion; in another it is of a deep 
maroon, without spots. There is another variety of 2 deep 
quiet chestnut; another of a dark olive green, and a rarer 
and exquisitely beautiful one of a very bright, almost grass 
green. 

“ The numbers on the cut refer to the specimens as follows: 


WORK FOR 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Various are the schemes of rotation practised by different 
gardeners, many of them being based on no better foundation 
than the convenience of the hour; where, however, the kitchen 
garden is sufficiently extensive, and where much produce is 
required, the rotation of crops should be carefully studied. 
Calendarial limits will not permit me to offer more than a few 
words of advice, which, however, will, as far as they go, be a 
tolerably safe guide. The great difficulty is to procure fresh 
ground for the Cabbage tribe, so numerous are the kinds as 
well as successions in cultivation. Broken-up plantations of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, and bush fruit, with Celery ground, 
should at all times, as a leading principle, be set apart for some 
of the Cabbage family. The ground from which Celery has 
been grown, especially in the Scotch or bed fashion, is also 


—1, 2, 3, Sagartia anguicoma, or snaky-locked Anemone, in 
three different states, the last being shrunk up; 4, Bunodes 
clavata in its ordinary force of expansion; 5, the common 
‘Mes’ expanded, and closed; the row of heads resemblirg 
torquoises which surrounds the tentacles, is peculiar to this 
species, and adds vastly to its beauty, especially in the rose 
and coral-coloured specimens; 7, Actinia bellis, the sea Daisy ; 
8, the lovely red Alga, Delesseria sanguinea, drawn from a very 
fine specimen; the plant on the other side is Furcellaria fas- 
tigiata; 6, one of the few purple Alge that may be preserved 
in small collections.” 


THE WEEK. 


ready-made ground for new Asparagus beds. Potatoes prepare 
well for almost every crop. Deep or tap-rooted crops should 
be succeeded by shallow or fibrous-rooted ones. When the 
course of cropping has been decided on for the ensuing year, 
and duly entered with numbers in the garden book, the practice 
is to set up laths opposite to the space appropriated to each 
crop, with the number corresponding with the book, and the 
name of the crop on one side, and on the other the manure, 
where from, and the quantity, with the mode of cultivation— 
digging or trenching. This done, a labourer who can read the 
label can set out or proceed with the work at any spare time. 
Winter has at last commenced, and it behoves every one 
possessing a garden to cast his eyes once more round in order 
to see whether its rigours can be further softened with regard 
to anything tender. An opportunity will now occur of covering 
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the roots of Asparagus with a good coat of the best rotten 
manure. Hard frosts frequently do serious injury to this root 
from want of such covering. The Celery ground, as.before 
observed, will answer well for a new plantation; it should be 
ridged to mellow as the crop is taken up. Cover Endive 
plants with a slate or tile laid on each side, and cover the whole 
with dry leaves, finishing with some stable litter; in this way 
they will blanch well and be fit for use throughout the winter. 
The best policy with Lettuces intended for supply next spring 
is to allow them to freeze tolerably firmly before covering them 


up. A very light screen of straw should be shaken over them | 


at first, and when this is frozen add a little more, the object 
being to keep them frozen as long as possible ; above all, do not 
uneover them when 2 thaw arrives; let them remain until 
completely thawed. These remarks will bear equally on all 
other vegetables of a tender character. On dry, well-drained 
ground on a south aspect, a sowing of Peas may now be made. 
The Double-Blossomed Harly Frame is the most profitable for 
this purpose; Prince Albert is earlier, but is apt to suffer much 
from cold winds and wet, and succeeds better when started in 
heat and transplanted in February. Where there are not pits 
adapted for forcing Sea-kale and Rhubarb, leta quantity of each 
be covered over with pots or wooden boxes, or hooped over 
with rods, and have fermenting material placed round them— 
leaves are preferable to any other, and by covering them with 
some long stable dung, they are prevented from being blown 
about the garden. It is beneficial to water the soil in which 
the plants to be forced are growing with water heated to 130°, 
covering the ground immediately with leaves. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Fig trees must now have some dry Fern or Spruce boughs 
nailed over them to prevent injury from severe frost, though 
damage is less likely to occur this season, as, from the fine 
warm summer we have had, the wood of every description of 
tree is well ripened, and consequently will resist the effects of 
severe weather with impunity, whereas, if ill-matured it would 
suffer severely.. If I dared to prophesy I should say that next 
Season would be more than usually abundant in fruit of all 
sorts. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The late slight frosts will have brought vegetation generally 
to a state of inactivity, and finally destroyed the lingering floral 
beauty of the declining year. Let, therefore, the clearing-off 
of the decaying stems be at once proceeded with, as also the 
general removal of the fallen leaves. In this uncertain climate 
it is all-important to have a reserve of protecting material at 
hand in case of need, but it is best not to apply it till there 
be some indications of severe weather. If we protect carefully 
and the season prove mild and growing we may do harm. Com- 
plete all planting, and forward all alterations, particularly the 
removal of objectionable trees, which, if cus down now, may be 
taken away in frosty mornings without much damage to the 
turf and walks. Now that the flowers have departed it will be 
necessary to endeavour to compensate for their absence by the 
perfect order and neatness of the surface of the garden, the 
gravel, the turf, and the soil. It is advisable to keep all Car- 
nations and Pinks which may have been potted during the past 
month from the action of frost, as they are unable to withstand 
it so well as those which have established themselves from 
being potted earlier in the season. They should not, however, 
be shut down when damp, for though extremely hardy, no 
flower suffers so much from want of a free circulation of air as 
the Carnation. 
covered as previously directed. The lesson taught to florists 
generally last season will not soon be forgotten, and from the 
loss then sustained I anticipate greater attention will be paid 
to protection for the future. It is a good plan to place young 
shoots of Gorse between the rows of Pinks where rabbits are 
apt to come, and it will prevent cats from taking liberties with 
the beds, independently of protecting the plants from the cut- 
ting winds of the winter months. Look well to the turning of 
compost heaps, &c. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The Camellias will now be making a fine display in the con- 
servatory ; they should receive careful attention as to watering 
with very weak tepid liquid manure. Let them not, however, 
receive a drop until they are really dry, and then supply them 
liberally. If in such cases any air bubbles arise, continue to fill 
up with water until they cease. Let not a drop of water bespilled 
on the conservatory floorat this period, and keep on a very little 
air at back all night in order to let atmospheric humidity pass off. 


Talip beds, as 2 matter of course, have been~ 
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Be very cautious in the use of fire heat, the less the better if 
45° to 50°can be secured. In the greenhouse, see that the early- 


| flowering Cinerarias have the lightest place in the house, close 


to the glass; crowding is very prejudicial to this plant. Let 
plants of Hranthemum puichellum coming in bloom have 
abundance of water and a warm sitvation. The Veltheimias, 
Tritonias, Stenorhynchus speciosus, Lachenalias, &., are de- 
lightful winter plants; see that they receive due attention. 
Follow up the directions for the conservatory as to heat and 
general management. 
FORCING PIT. 

This structure will now daily become of increasing interest. 
Harly-prepared forcing kinds of Geraniums should be at once 
introduced into the most airy situation, or on shelves near the 
glass. Plants of the beautiful kinds of Azalea indica in variety, 
which have also been well prepared, and have made early sturdy 
growth, and formed abundance of strong, plump, well-set flower 
buds, with Rhododendronsin variety, Ledums, Kalmias, Roses, 
a few Pinks, Wallflowers, and bulbs in variety may be placed 
in succession in a gentle kindly bottom heat, afforded either by 
means of a tenk or prepared fermented material, and moderate 
syringings with tepid water applied on suitable occasions. Fire 
heat should be principally applied by day, with a good portion 
of air. The pit should be shut up early, and night heat applied 
very cautiously indeed at this season, and still reduce its amount 
as the solar light decreases. Apply frequent but very moderate 
fumigations of tobacco smoke to destroy the aphis; and slight 
applications of sulphur vivum liquid to the heating apparatus 
when nearly cold prevent the attacks of the red spider. Syringe 
occasionally with well-prepared clarified liquid from chimney 
soot, to be applied on the principle of ‘‘litile and often.”—W. 
KEANE, 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In wet days looked over roots, as Potatoes, Carrots, &., and 
found all in good order. Shed room is of great importance, 
especially for seedling Potatoes, that they may be spread out 
thinly. Other roots may be built in banks, with dry soil or 
small dry twigs between the layers. 

A few fine deep-coloured Beet leaves are useful for decorating 
flower-vases. We are less likely to think of the fine purple 
leaves being connected with the salad at this season than in 
the summer time. We have seen rows of deep crimson dwarf 
Beet far more beautiful than Perilla or Amaranthus, or even 
Iresine; and where ground is scarce the double purpose of 
decoration and utility may thus be served, though we confess 
to a prejudice against using Beet, or the finest variegated Scotch 
Kale or Borecole in the flower garden. One advantage of the 
latter is that they lift well with good balls, and as they do not 
show their colour thoroughly until late in the autumn, they are 
thus better fitted for moving to make a show in prominent 
places in the winter months. 

The mention of these variegated Kales leads us to notice a 
prejudice against their use for culinary purposes, as several 
friends have told us that they are more difficult to boil, are 
harder when boiled than the green varieties, and that generally 
when boiled they lose their distinctive colour and become of a 
dirty sickly yellow. We cannot tell how this can be. In boil- 
ing them ourselves we have never used anything but a little 
carbonate of soda in the water, and in almost every case the 
white, purple, and crimson variegated Kales keep their colour, 
and are quite as sweet and tender as the best sprouts of the 
dwarf Cabbaging Kale. We think all Kales and Cabbages boil 
softest when put into boiling water. We have known fine 
vegetables made neither pleasant to look at nor pleasant to eat 
from being left to soak in merely warm water. Boiling in 
cookery is but little understood among the humblest, who 
ought to be best acquainted with it. We knew of a case some 
time ago where some very strong mutton broth was desirable, 
but considering the meat used the broth was very poor. The 
meat was put in when the liquid was boiling furiously. If to 
boil the meat and keep as much as possible of its good proper- 
ties from going into the water, then the plan adopted was 
correct, but quite the reverse when soup or broth was the chief 
object. The very best vegetables are anything but attractive 
when spoiled in the ccoking. The variegated Kales, when they 
keep their colour, make a nice variety on the table, and the 
white-variegated we have often found as delicate and good as 
Sea-kale. 

On a dry day we gathered Asparagus seed before clearing the 
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haulm away. We took up Sea-kale and Rhubarb for forcing, 
and as Globe Artichokes have grown more than usual, owing to 
the heat of the summer and the mildness of the first part of 
the winter, we put some litter round the stouls to save them 
from frost, and if frost should be severe, we have some laurel 
branches close at hand to stick in round the stools, as the tender 
growth will make them all the more sensitive to severe cold, and 
where such things are much run upon a scarcity cannot be 
easily got over. Pricked-out lots of Lettuces and even Endive, 
in beds, and at the front of fences, as the trouble is little, and 
if they stand they will be useful when the warm days of spring 
and early summer come. Those sown late are looking well, 
just a little too well, from growing rather much. It is well to 
have some of these growing thickly under a little protection in 
case the weather should be severe. We have often found 
little plants turned out now in soil just surface-pricked over, 
and a little dry ashes, or burnt earth, or charcoal-dust sprinkled 
among them, do better than plants pricked ont a month or six 
weeks ago. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

We must refer the reader to what was said in previous weeks 
as to root-pruning, pruning, planting, top-mulching, &e. We 
should have been pruning and planting but for a press of other 
work. leaves now fallen from fruit trees in borders should be 
cleared up or pointed in, to prevent their blowing about. Itis 
impossible to prevent for some time these signs of decay meet- 
ing the eye at every turn. You may sweep and roll walks and 
lawns, but ere long the winds will bring lots of tree leaves, so 
that until they are all down frequent sweeping is like washing 
@ negro to make him white. Still, in all principal places leaves 
should be frequently picked up, as to some minds that revel 
in the beauty of the auturanal tints of the foliage the drifting 
and fallen leaves always cause melancholy. ® 

We would like to impress on those who resort to root- 

- pruning fruit trees now, in order to make those that are grow- 
ing too luxuriantly more fruitful for the future, that root- 
pruning now, whether it is slight or rather extensive, though it 
will tell on the more stunted growth, will not increase the 
fertility in the following season. No pruning at the root now 
will make a fruit bud more mature, or turn a wood bud into a 
fruit bud. This must be waited for until the summer of 1872. 
When root-pruning is performed to affect the fertility of the 
next season it should be so done that the sun of September 
and October will act on the wood and buds, curtailed of the 
previous supply of crude sap. With shallow planting and 
Surface-dressing, root-pruning and root-lifting may be reduced 
to a minimum; though facts tend to prove that many of the 
finer sorts of Apples and Pears, for instance, that will not grow 
healthily, nor produce good fruit in unfavourable circumstances, 
will do both when the trees are kept small and a mass of buds, 
by frequently lifting and replanting. The summer sun has 
then more power to thoroughly mature the buds and consoli- 
date the wood. Where the Ribston Pippin could hardly live for 
eanker, even when planted carefully, it has become healthy 
when the growth was limited by frequent replanting or root- 
pruning. We may mention here that the Margil Apple, a 
miniature Ribston, will often thrive and bear heavily where 
the Ribston Pippin would hardly live without root-pruning. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mowed for the last time, we trust, this season some outlying 
parts of the pleasure grounds, that grass and leaves may be 
swept up together. Such material, and especially tree leaves, 
will be valuable at all times, and more particularly now, for 
giving a help to many things in the way of bottom heat. One 
great advantage of tree leaves when thus collected a little 
damp is that they heat quickly, but the vapour from them is 
so sweet that it will never injure the most tender plant; so 
different in this respect from the fumes of fermenting dung 
before it becomes sweet. When we use duvg in rather a rank 
state we like to have from 6 inches of these sweet leaves over 
it, as thus they will arrest all the noxious vapours and prevent 
them tainting the atmosphere. Let us say, however, to be- 
ginners that in using tree leaves, so as to obtain a genial heat 
from them in a bed or house, it is advisable to let them 
heat well in a heap first, as such a heat either kills or drives 
away myriads of small slugs and snails, which otherwise might 
make great havoc. Decayed leaves, as sweet leaf mould, are 
So useful that no one with @ garden can save leaves with too 
mnch care. When intended to be kept for future use for 
heating purposes they can hardly be collected too dry. For 
present use it is of no importance though they be damp, and 


any grass that may be raked up with them will not at this 
season make the heat too rank for immediate use. 

As just stated, a few leaves will disfigure the finest green- 
carpet lawn. It is often a good plan to pick these up by hand 
and place them in @ bag or apron. We have seen lawns swept 
over to get a handful of leaves, when each leaf could have been 
picked up in a tithe of the time. Of course, when numerous, 
the broom should be used, but unless very thick no heap should 
ever be made, nor much ever kept before the broom. After 
this season the roller is the best friend to the lawn, making all 
smooth, and keeping wormcasts out of sight. 

With planting, ground work, turfing, &c., we shall be busy. 
The last if done now will give no trouble afterwards. For 
houses, pot plants, &c., we must refer to recent notices.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


P. J. Perry, The Nurseries, Banbury.— Catalogue of Ornamental 
Trees, Hardy Shrubs, Gonifers, Fruit Trees, &c. 

George Edwards, 1, King Street, Castlegate, York.— Catalogue of 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Pelargoniums, Carnations and Picotees. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,%* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 

N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Booxs (A Subscriber). The Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary,” gives 
the names, nature, and culture of plants of all kinds. (J. B. Boyd).— 
“The Orchid Manual ;” you can have it post free from our office, if you 
enclose thirty-two stamps, with your address. (R. Lamb).—We do not 
know the book you mention. Mr. O’Donnell’s notes we are now publish- 
jag in this Journal, will contain what you seem to need. 


JouRNAL oF Horticuuture (A. L.).—It is published in monthly parts 
as well as in weekly numbers. 


DiscorDant THERMOMETERS (T'yro).—You ought to have no such dis- 
cordance (fourthermometers all registering differently, one a8 much as 8° 
from another), as you paid good prices for them. Your best resource is 
to send them to Kew Observatory, enclosing 1s. for each. They will be 
returned rectified. 


GARDEN PLorrine (M. E.).—Apply to Mr. Gibson, jun., 29, Bridge Road 
West, Battersea, S.W. 


GaRDEN Matting WHOLESALE (Agent).—Apply to Messrs. Murray and 
Paterson, 46, Church Street, Minories, E.C. 


Bricks (Self-help).—A brick is 9 inches long, 44 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick, and as there are five hundred bricks in a load, you can 
easily calculate how many loads you will require to build the wall. You 
must allow some over for breakage and waste. ‘ The Gardeners’ Year 
Book” for 1871, gives full information on the subject. 


FLUELESS Stove (4. G.).—No stove that could be devised, no fuel, 
whether coke, charcoal, gas, oil, or paraffin, unless the fumes produced 
by their combustion are conveyed away by a fiue, can be employed among 
plants without injuring them. 


PARADISE Prpprn (4. Q.).—The Paradise Pippin is not a bad bearer, and 
is not generally long before it comes into bearing: Your tree on the 
Crab stock is probably in good soil, and too closely pruned. This will 
induce the formation of wood, notwithstanding the root-pruning you 
have ‘subjected the tree to. The variety is not of such excellence that 
you need inconvenience yourself withit. Let the tree have more play, 
and perhaps it will do better. 

AppLe Pres Sowi1ne (Andrew Robertson).—To keep the Apple pips fresh 
till the spring, leave them in the fruit; or, if this should decay, mix some 
sand with them, and in March sow the pips either in pots or pans if the 
quantity is small, or in the open ground in ordinary garden soil if there 
is a large quantity of them. We think Golden Leadington a good name 
for the large Apple. It is well worth propagating. 


BupDING CAMELLIAS ON ORANGE AND LEMON-TREE Stocks (€.J. 8.) 
—Budding or grafting Camellias on Orange or Lemon stocks is not likely 
to prove successful. Why not graft the stocks with Orange and Lemon 
scions? They would then give you both flowers and fruit. 


Sowrne Tom THums TrRoPmoLtuM SEEDs (Idem).—Now is not a good 
time to sow the seed, and, indeed, it would be useless doing so, as the 
plants are more tender than Geraniums. March is quite soon enough to 
sow the seed out of doors. The Viola cornuta we would not sow until 
February, and then in pots or pans in the greenhouse. 


RIveRS’s VICTORIA NECTARINE AND PRINCESS OF WALES PEACH (C. R.). 
—Though a house with fire heat is considered to improve the flavour, we 
have known them grown fine in a cool house, and that we consider is all 
they require. 

Grapes RIPENING IN A VINERY WITHOUT Fire Heat (Idem).—O? the 
kinds you name, Gros Colman, Lady Downe’s, and Black Muscat of 
Alexandria require fire heat; the others will do in an ordinary vinery. 


EVERGREEN FOR SCREEN (W. B.).—The Austrian Pine is the hardiest and 
quickest-growing evergreen tree we know; but to have an effectual screen 
of it you will need two rows instead of one. American Arbor-Vitw is a 
quick, close-growing evergreen, that would serve your purpose, only you 
will need to get large plants to begin with, or wait a considerable time, 
and if the place be much exposed there is a danger of the tops being 
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destroyed after the shoots overtop the wall. It is, however, very hardy. 
You may safely plant it when 6 or 8 feet high, and it should not be more 
than 3 feet apart. They need no attention beyond planting now or early 
in March, watering during dry weather in summer. 


SELECT TEA-SCENTED RosEs FOR OvUT-DOOR CULTURE.—Gloire de Dijon, 
Abricoté, Vicomtesse de Cazes, Devoniensis, Adam, La Boule d’Or, 
Madame Levet, Jaune d'Or, Belle Lyonnaise, Adrienne Christophle, 
Monplaiser, and Madame Damaizin. Keane’s ‘ In-door Gardening” will 
suit you for the management of the greenhouse; and for florists’ flowers, 
“‘Florists’ Flowers for the Many.” The former can be had post free from 
our office for twenty postage stamps, and the latter for 44d. 


PLANT FoR CovERING A SLOPING SouTH-wEsT BorDER (A. Z.).—Plant 
Cotoneaster microphylla. Ivy is very fine for such purposes, but in our 
opinion does not equal the Cotoneaster, which has pretty white flowers in 
May, followed by bright red berries in autumn, and it is of close dwarf 
growth. The irregular growths should be removed in August. 


Disa GRANDIFLORA NOT THRIVING (J. G.).—We think your plavt is be- 
coming unhealthy. We should advise your at once examining the soil, 
and if that is at all saturated or sour replace it with fresh, and let the 
drainage be thoroughly effective. Water carefully, but keep the soil 
reguiarly moist. It is well to set the potin a saucer of water, raising the 
pot on three pieces of sandstone. At this season the water should not 
reach the pot. A cool airy greenhouse is the most suitable position; the 
temperature ought not to fall much below 45°. Spring is the best time 
to shift the plant intoa larger pot. We think your plantis suffering 
from want of heat. Avoid a close atmosphere. 

OaAK-LEAVED PELARGoNItM LEAVES YELLOW (Yellow Oak Leaves).— 
The present condition of the plants is probably due to the great heat to 
which you are subjecting them ; 50° to 60° is quite hot enough for a stove. 
The old leaves that are bronzed now will soon fall, the heat having caused 
their ripening; and the golden colour, which we presume is in the young 
leaves, is caused by their growing so quickly at this unnatural season. 
Probably they will come to their natural cblour when placed in alight 


airy positionin a house with a temperature of 40° to 45°. The old leaves, 
however, will all fall. 


TRANSPLANTING VINES (J.).—It i3 not too late for removing your Vines: 
‘We have not found the fruits sent. Are you sure they were left at our 
office ? 

TkaInine Vines (M. H.).—Your proposed plan will answer very well. 
You might take a part crop from the top part of the two Frontignans the 
first year or two, until the new rods from the Black Prince became strong 
enough. You might also utilise the stems of the Frontignans, if you 
thought proper, by grafting the other young shoots on them. We have 
no doubt the rods will soon be strong enough without that trouble. It is 
seldom that the White Frontignan shrivels up. It is, though small, one 
of the best-flavoured Grapes, and a free bearer. 


Movine Vines (M. H.).—The Vines planted twelve years ago may be 


removed, but we do not advise your doing so. It is better to plant young 
Vines, which will be better and come into bearing nearly as soon as 


those which are lifted. The best time to lift them is early in March, | 


taking them up carefully and covering the roots with mats to protect 
them from suo and wind. In planting spread out the roots carefully. 
No shortening of the Vines is necessary beyond the usual pruning, which 
ought to be done in December. The best compost for Vines is the top 
2 or 3 inches of an old pasture where the soil isa good light loam; of 
that chopped up rather roughly nine cartloads, old lime rubbish one cart- 
load, eight bushels of half-inch bones, a like quantity of charcoal as 
lumpy as possible, and two bushels of calcined oyster shells, the whole 
Well mixed. The sods are best used fresh. The Vines will not fruit next 
geason. 


Vines (J. Mackenzie, M.D.) —All the Vines you mention, with the ex- 
ception of Chasselas Vibert, Furtado, and Royal Ascot, require a high 
temperature. These will do in a house with the heat ordinarily given to 
the Black Hamburgh. The foliage of Mrs. Pince is deeply and finely cut, 


VINES WITH EnDs Growinc (G. F. B.).—In your case, as you must 
cut the rods of your Vines back, we would either remove the part of the 
ends with green leaves now, or take away the leaves. The wood, we have 
no doubt, is ripe enough, and a period of comparative rest will suit the 
Vines now. As to keeping plants in the house, see note in page 412. 
Clear lime water is the best thing you can use, and the safest means you 
can try for dislodging worms from pots plants. If you cork-up the drain- 
hole fora few hours and saturate the soil, the application will be more 
effectual. Do not, however, allow the cork to remain. 


Manourine Vines (M. B.).—Vines with their roots entirely inside the 
house need manuring,; and it is best given as surface-dressing. We 
would use an inch of your poultry-yard manure all over now, and when 
that is pretty well washed in, by the early part of the summer, you could 
add a little more. If the roots are all inside, they will have no watering 
except what you give them. If the soilis rather dry now and you mean 
to start in December, we would use water at from 60° to 70° in tem- 
perature. 


DeEstROYING Farry Rines on Lawns (C. H.).—See No. 499, October 20th, 
page 315. 


SELEcT PoTATOES AND THEIR CULTURE (One wishing to improve him- 
self and others).—Four varieties of Kidney Potatoes—Ashleaf, Rivers’s 
Royal, Veitch’s Improved, and Myatt’s Prolific are good varieties ; Lap- 
stone, Milky White, and Berkshire Kidney ; and of Round—Early Oxford, 
Dalmahoy, Flour Ball, and Bovinia for size, though it is inferior to 
Victoria. Your soil being very stiff we advise your manuring it at once, 
and having it deeply turned up, and as roughly as possible, for the winter. 
The mixing with road scrapings would be advantageous. We would not 
give the dressing of bone dust until planting time, and then you may 
sow it broadcast. It is good, but for Potatoes we consider Peruvian 
guano preferable, 2 to 3 cwt. per acre being a good dressing. 

Liquid MaNURE FoR GERANIUMSAND CAMELLIAS (Idem).—Guano water 
is beneficial to any kind of plants needing vigour; it should be given of 
the strength of 2 ozs. to the gallon once or twice a week. At this season, 
however, it isnot required. For Camellias swelling their buds, liquid 
manure formed of sheep’s dropping is best—one peck to 30 gallons of 
water; cowdung, one peck to 20 gallons of water answers well. 


Compost For Mrs. Pottock GERANIUM (Agnes).—When it can be had 
fresh loam from turf is undoubtedly the best compost when enriched 


with a fourth of well-rotted manure, adding asixth of silver sand. To 
your strong loam add one-fourth of leaf soil, and a like quantity of sharp 
sand. This compost, with good drainage ought to grow them well. The most 
likely cause of the greenhouse Pelargoniums having but few flowers in a 
truss is weakness, which may be a result of poor soil, and quite as likely 
of a weak growth occasioned by growing them too far from the glass, 


and not giving a sufficient amount of air. They can hardly have too 
much air and light. : 


Evcuanris aMAzonrca (3B. P.).—By plunging the pots in a brisk bottom 
heat it is likely they would start for flower or throw out flower scapes, 
but the flowering will be entirely dependant on the previous treatment. 
The essentials are to give the plants plenty of heat, and an abundant supply 
of water and moisture when making new growths, and then place them 
in alight airy position, but in a good heat, giving no more water than is 
needful to keep the leaves from flagging. This treatment continued for 
three or four months, and the plants then returned to bottom heat and 
moisture, will generally ensure a good bloom; but keeping them con- 
stantly growing seldom resaits in anything but the production of Jeaves. 
To have Strawberries ripe at the end of March, forcing should be com- 


menced early in January, and the plants should now be under cover in a 
cold frame or cool house. 


VALVE oF Hot-warer Pres (H.).—We do not think it matters whether 
the valve in your pipes is on the level or between two pipes, the one per- 
pendicular to the other, or in a slanting direction, provided no impedi- 
ment is given to the free circulation. Valves are chiefly necessary for 
flow-pipes to different places, leaving the returns to look after themselves. 


Names or Froirs (C. R.).—1, Winter Greening; 2, Vicar of Winkfield; 


| 5, Devonshire Buckland; 6, Glou Morceau; 7, Chester Pearmain; 8, Old 


Colmar; #, Robinson’s Pippin; 10, Downton Pippin. (A. S. D. H.).— 
Pears—l, Beurré Derouineau; 2, Princess Charlotte; 3, Lewis; 5, Ne 
Plus Meuris; 6, Beurre Defais; 7, Old Colmar; 8, Worm-ley Grange. 
Apples—1, Tokex’s Incomparable; 2, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 8, Here- 
fordshire Pearmain; 4,Golden Winter Pearmain; 5, Golden Reinette ; 
6, Court-pendu-plat; 7, Reinette Franche; 8, Grange’s Pearmain. (F. J.). 
1, Margil; 2, Golden Nonpareil; 4, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 5, Golden 
Russet; 6, Passe Colmar. (John J. Harper).—Golden Russet. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 
@ zetereNe 


BIRMINGHAM POULTRY AND PIGEON SHOW. 


Tus, the twenty-second Exhibition, was superior in numbers 
of poultry, but inferior in numbers of Pigeons, to its predeces- 
sor. It commenced on the 26th of November, and concludes 
to-day. In quality, though there were some grand exceptions, 
the birds were much inferior to those of last year. There were 
1971 entries of poultry last year, and 2125 this year; 482 entries 
of Pigeons last year, and 453 this year. 

The following is a comparative statement of the entries in 
this and last year :— 


1869. 1870- 1869. 1870 

DOLKINE Soci sisieie neivieieie 331 ., 294 | Other distinct breeds.. 23 .. 12 
Spanish ....... 79 .. 72| Game ..... -. 336 .. 374 
Cochin-China 260 .. 823] Bantams. 142... 174 
Brahma Pootra. By 261] Ducks . 116 .. 120 
Malayrocsecccctccsnaute 27| Geese ... 39... 36 
Créve-Ceur, Houdan, Turkeys ... 50... 67 
and La Fléche ...... 97 .. 107| Pigeons ..... pocs0DD00 482 .. 453 
Hamburgh..... een 9D, —_=S  — 
Polish Fowl 63 2458. 2578 


The first-prize Ronen Ducks were again heavier than the 
Aylesbury, the drake and Duck weighing 19} lbs., being 6 ozs. 
more than last year. Mrs. Seamons’s prize Goose and gander 
weighed 624 1bs., just 5 los. heavier than the heaviest last 
year. But America whipped us in Turkeys, Mr. Simpson’s 
bird, of New York, weighing 36} lbs.,; which was just 1 Ib. 2 ozs. 
heavier than the second-prize cock belonging to Mr. F, Lythall. 
The heaviest last year weighed 342 lbs. 


DORKINGS. 

1. Tur old Grey cocks numbered twenty-two, exactly the same as 
last year. Mrs. Arkwright came first with a grand old cock, weighing 
131bs.; he had one foot deformed, but in spite of this fault no other bird 
camenear him. The second prize was a very fine dark bird, with good 
legs. Third prize a very dark cock, with a good body, but very bad feet 
and toes. Fourth prize a fair average bird, but out of condition. The 
last entry in the class (22) was a bird of fine frame, but very tender 
on the feet; indeed, nearly all the class seemed much afflicted in this 
way, and, except the prize birds, very moderate in quality. 

2. The cup cockerel was a very neat bird with remarkably perfect 
feet, but would not have been large even for a Silver-Grey; he was 
only entered at three guineas, and the award was generally thought an 
error. Second prize a fair, good bird, but toes rather faulty. Third 
also a good bird with imperfect feet. Fourth prize deserved the position 
well, and ought perhaps to have beenhigher. Fifth prize a fine-framed 
bird, but one foot very bad indeed. We liked the sixth prize much 
better, and thought it more deserving than the cup bird. The greatest 
error in this class, however, was in passing over (94) a beautifal bird 
every way, and which ought to have had at least the second prize, if 
not the cup. This was a good class. 

3. The first prize hens were a grand pen, good in frame, legs, and 
feet. The second prize scarcely deserved the honour, one hen haying 
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feat very much deformed. Third prize a good pair every way, and 
well placed. Fourth very middling, not nearly so good aspen122. The 
fifth prize we liked far better than the second. This class was mode- 
rately good, and we thought darkness of colour seemed to have governed 
the awards a good deal. 

4. The cup pullets,a noble pen, and in their place; one pullet 
perhaps a little down inthe fifth toe, but hardly any other fault could 
be found. Second prize a good pen, but not so good as several others, 
particularly pen 157. The third prize contained one remarkably fine 
bird, but the other far too weedy for a prize pen. The same may be 
said of the fourth, which we thought better of than the third, one bird 
being unusually fine. Fifth prize were also very unequal in both size 
and guality, or must have been higher, and the same may be said of 
the sixth prize. Indeed there were grand single pullets all through 
the class, but except the cup pen there was hardly a really good pair to 
be seen. 

5. The first and second Silver-Grey cocks were good birds and well 
judged, regular Dorking frames, and much style. The third good in 
size and colour, but both feet in a frightful state. The fourth hada 
deal of white in the throat, and several specks on the breast; the next 
pen (228) we thought better of. The fifth a pretty bird, with good feet 
but yellow. Pen 216 contained a beautiful and large bird, and must 
have been second but for some white mossing on the breast; as it was 
we fancied him better than the fourth. On the whole this was a fair 
class, but several of the birds had no business in it. 

6. The pullets we thought not nearly so good as last year. First 
prize a very nice pen, and deserving the honour. Third prize, a pen 
of good average excellence; also fifth; but we should have made 
the second and fourth prize exchange positions, the fourth prize 
being much finer. 

7. The first prize White cock was a really grand one. Second 
also good, and but for a rather faulty comb would have run the other 
hard for place. Third prize very handsome and stylish, but rather 
wanting in substance. Pen 264 contained a massive bird, but with 
imperfect feet, which probably kept him from displacing the third 
prize. This class showed much progress. 

8. The prize White hens were good birds, and correctly placed, 
but the rest of the class was far from equal to the cocks. 


COCHINS. 

9. The Buff cocks did not answer our expectation. The cup was 
a fine massive dark bird, rather clumsy, but a little mealy in the 
quills of his wings. Second prize and third prize much better in shape 
and colour, but smaller, and the third prize scaly on the feet. Both 
these birds had lost their tails, either naturally or by artificial means. 
As they belonged to the same exhibitor, we fear the latter. The fourth 
we did not like, being small, and mealy on the saddle. Fifth very 
large, but not well set up, and fluff several shades darker than the 
breast. Mr. Burnell’s, No. 313, was a fine bird, and we thought 
ween more than he got. The rest were inferior for a Birmingham 

ass. : 

10. The cup cockerel was magnificent, and only wanted a little 
more leg feather to make him perfect. He showed that fine even deep 
gold colour which is now getting rare. The second prize was almost a 
cimnamon, splendidly feathered, and fine shape. He would have been 
better had his wings been carried better; but as he was, no other bird 
eould have been given his place. Third, a fine Cinnamon, honestly 
shown, and also deserving of his position. Fourth, rather light for 

ing, bat very even in colour, as was also the fifth prize. The 
sixth had a mealy wing, but good in other points. Pen 365 wasa 
remarkably good cockerel, but rather light in colour. The four pens 
last mentioned had an uncommonly short allowance of tail. 

ti. The cup Buff hens were fair, but one was far inferior to the 
others, aad we thought them far inferior to Mr. Cattell’s third-prize 
pen, which were a long way the best in the class. One hen in the 
second-prize pen had a badly slipped wing. The fourth and fifth were 
good ayerage pens, and we rather thought the highly commended pen, 
404, onght to have displaced the latter pair. We did not think this 
elass nearly so well judged as the preceding. 

12. The cup pullets were badly matched—the darker a grand 
bird, but the other mealy in colour, and weedy in shape. We thought 
the second prize better. Third prize a decided error, the birds having 
mo fluff or cushion, and very little of the Cochin about them. Mr. 
Alfred Stretch’s pen, 446, should, we think, have had this position. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth promised well, but needed a deal of filling 
out yet, and we greatly missed the fine-shaped birds Mr. Mapplebeck 
used to show in this class. 

13. Except the prize birds, Partridge cocks were a poor class. 
Hirst prize a very fine bird, but we liked the third prize better than 
Mr. Tadman’s second, the latter showing the least possible suspicion 
of being round in the back. 

14. In the cockerel class we did not much like any but the first 
prize bird. 

15. The first prize hens were fine, but not so good as Mr. Tudman 
has shown before. The second prize contained one beautiful hen, but 
we preferred the same exhibitor’s highly commended pen, 529. 

16. The first prize pullets were a very nicely-marked pair, with 
specially neat heads. It would be rather a hard choice between them 
and second, which were very like them. The third prize were small,, 
and did not look their age, Fourth very middling, and hardly any’ 
of the birds equal to the winners of last year. 


17. Of the White cocks we liked the second prize best, the first 
being very yellow; the third very large, but almost bare-legged. 

18. The first prize cockerel well shaped and clear, but small. 
The rest nowhere. {n both these classes the birds seem to us to be 
losing fluff and shape. 

19. The first and second prize hens were good pens, and nicely 
shown. Third prize very large, but exceedingly dirty. The highly 
commended pen, 595, almost deserved an extra prize. 

20. Of the pullets, the second prize was certainly better than the 
first ; both pens being very neat, but all the White Cochins decidedly 
need more attention to be given to shape. 


BRAHMAS. 

21. The old Dark Brahma cocks were exceedingly well judged, the 
first prize, especially, being magnificent. The second prize was the 
same as won second at Bristol in January while the cup-winner at 
Bristol and Birmingham was unnoticed on the present occasion, 
having moulted very light. 

22. The cockerels were very inferior to last year’s lot taken as a 
whole. The cup was taken bya very fine bird, but much too dark. 
Second and third good shape and colour, but small. Fourth a beauti- 
ful bird, and we think he ought to have had the cup. The fifth was 
inferior to several highly commended birds, and the sixth prize was 
much too narrow for a Brahma. 

23. We think that the hens also were mistakingly judged, Mr. 
Lacy’s third prize hens being the best in the class. The second 
prize was correctly placed, but Miss Pennant’s highly commended pen 
(731) ought to have been third, in spite of rather a brown tinge. 

24. The greatest mistake of all, however, we consider, was in 
the cup for dark pullets, which was given to a pen absolutely worthless, 
either for shape, size, or marking, and badly streaked with white. 
They were infinitely inferior to Lady Gwydyr’s pen 763. The second 
and third pens were fine large dark birds. The second prize should 
have been first. The sixth prize were remarkable for fluff, but in 
other respects only middling. The best pair by far were dreadfully 
out of condition, and deservedly obtained only a highly commended, 
notwithstanding which they were bought by a well-known breeder at a 
good price. There were several other very good pens up and down, 
but the total value of the class would not be half that of last year. — 

25. The Light cocks showed progress, the first prize only needing 
rather more feather, while the second would have run him hard had 
the hackle been better striped. The third had a Cochin style of tail 
we did not like. 

26. The first prize for cockerels went to a ‘pretty’ bird of fine 
shape, but with wattles mnch longer than earlobes, which we did not 
like, ard tail too much sickled. The second prize belonged to the same 
exhibitor, and was very similar, but better in tail. The third was a 
splendid bird for size, and in wonderful condition, considering he had 
crossed the Atlantic, but short of feather. Fourth, a nice clear bird, but 
rather too heavy hocks for the amount of feather his legs carried. We 
thought Mr. Pares’ highly commended pen, 829, ought to have dis- 
placed one of the first two prizes, while a highly commended pen, 819, 
was the best-shaped of the lot, but small and dark in surface colour. 
This last bird will show far better as a cock next year. 

27. The first prize Light hens were fine birds, very fairly feathered, 
and with good fluff. The second wanted cushion. The third prize 
were grand birds, and but for their Atlantic voyage must have been 
second. The best single hen was in pen 847, but her companion was 
nowhere. : 

28. The first prize pullets were very fine and rightly placed, 
though one would be better with more cushion. The second heavily 
feathered, but dirty, and with a strong suspicion of being hocked. 
Third prize uncommonly weak, but small. Fourth prize very fair, 
with dark but cloudy hackles. There was an American pair of 
pullets also, very large, but poorly feathered, and out of condition. 
There were several pens deservedly highly commended, and on the 
whole all the Light Brahma classes showed marked improvement in 
contrast to the deterioration of their dark relatives. 


: MALAYS. 

29—32. There were twenty-seven entries of Malays, and the classes 
contained several birds much better than usual. Being small classes 
they were, a3 a whole, well judged, but the first prize cockerel was 
quite destitute of the characteristic prominent Malay shoulders, and 
we thought the pullet, No. 903, better than that in the second prize pen. 


CREVE-C@URS. .- 

33. The Créve-Cour cocks were of pretty fair quality, and the first 
prize a grand bird; second also a fine bird, but very much ont of 
condition. Mr. Blinkhorn’s pen, 919, was very fine, and also pen 907. 
The latier we thought might have had second prize. d " 

34. We did not like the first prize hens, and thought the third prize 
pair the best in the class in all but the crest, in which the second prize 


surpassed them. 
HOUDANS. 

35. The Houdan cocks were a good class and well judged. Pen 956 
must have been in the prize list but for his feet, which were very bad. 
Several birds, indeed, showed signs of bumble foot. ? 4 

36. Both first and second prize hens were beautiful birds; third 
prize rather small but nicely shaped, and very dark. In both classes 
the colour was much improved, coloured feathers being rare. 
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LA FLECHE. 

87. Of La Fléche cocks there were only four entries, and one of these 
was not sent. The third bird was shockingly out of condition, which 
made winning yery easy. 

38. The hens were in better order, but the second prize was a mani- 
fest error, being half-bred with Minorcas. This was evident all over, 
the birds having Spanish bodies, red faces, and one an actually flapping 
comb. 

SPANISH. 

39. The first and second prize cocks very good, but very full over 
the eye. Third free from this fault, and would probably have been 
second, but he was out of condition. 

40. First prize cockerel a very good bird with nice comb, but not 
nearly so good as the third, which ought to have been first. Second 
prize very rough, and will soon be nearly blind. Fourth and fifth 
pretty good. Sixth prize a regular pullet’s face, very cleanly shaved. 

41. None of the hens in really good condition, but the second de- 
serves mention as being shown and winning in the natural condition. 

42. Much interest was exhibited in the Spanish pullet class from 
eight Lreeders having entered into a sweepstakes of £5 each, in addi- 
tion to the prize list, which was divided into three prizes of £20, £12, 
and £8 respectively. _The first prize were a splendid pair, but the 
second were, we think, not nearly so good as the third; and Mr. 
Barry’s pen, 1079, third, putting the second prize asfourth. All the 
Spanish classes were as 2 whole inferior, though with some beautiful 


birds. 
HAMBURGHS. 

43. Buack.—The first Black Hamburgh cock was magnificent, the 
second very good, but the third had a fabby comb which spoilt him. 

44. The prize hens all good pens, but one in the third prize pen 
had a very bad comb, and we liked pen 1113 better. 

45. GOLD-PENCILLED.—The second Gold-pencilled cock was better 
in tail than the first, but worse in comb; the third better than either 
but for many foul feathers in the under parts. 

46. Hens were very middling. 
Monday had decided roup. This class seemed losing colour. 


47. SILVER-PENCILLED.—The first prize cock had a large comb, but | 


his tail was beautifully edged. The second prize bird was a beauty. 
The third and fourth were fairly good. 

48. In hens the first and second were well marked, but the third 
rather poor. 

49. GoLD-sPANGLED.—The first prize cock was a magnificent bird ; 
the rest very good, and on the whole well placed. This was a good 
class. 


50. Hens also good, and first two prizes very accurately marked on 
the cushion. 

51. Sitver-sPANGLED.—-The first prize bird had a bad breast, but 
by far the most perfect tail we ever remember seeing. The second 


had a beautiful breast, but otherwise much inferior. Rest fair average | 


prize birds. 

52. In the hens many were too dark, and of those which were not, 
several had moulted considerably. All the prize pens were good, but 
we thought the third as good as any. 


POLANDS. 
53—58. The Polish classes were very much better than usual. The 


prize Golden pens were particularly fine in marking, and made it very | 


easy to see where the Sebright Bantams came from. 


ANY OTHER VARIETY. 

59. In Any oTHER Vanrety the third prize was a greai error, the 
Creeper hen haying feathered legs and also a Cochin head—in fact, a 
eross-bred bird. Much interest was awakened by Mr. Simpson’s pen 
of Dominiques, which happened to be next to a pen of Cuzkoo Dork- 


s. The marking and general appearance are precisely similar, but | 
But for there being | 


they had yellow legs, single toes, and rose combs. 
two hens this pen ought to have been third. 


GAME. 


60. The Black Red cocks did not seem a remarkable class, and 
many birds showed defect in the hock toe. The first prize was a bean- 


tiful bird in good condition, but we thought Mr. Challoner’s, 1359, | 


ought not to have been far off. Second prize rather darker in colour, 
and both second and third seemed a little long in the thigh, but we 
heard little fault found with the judgment. Many of the prize and 
other birds in the Game classes showed this tendency, which seems to 
us increasing. 

61. The cup cockerél was really a beauty, and no one could quarrel 
with his position. The second prize of the same owner was nearly 
asgood. Third prize a very tight, compact bird. The fourth prize 
looked to us rather more of a ‘“‘cocker’s” bird than some of the 
others. Fifth prize too long in thigh for our fancy, but hard in 
feather and body. Sixth prize a particularly good head, sharp and 
thin. The highly commended bird, 1401, had thighs at least 4 inches 
long. Several cockerels in this class looked to us too large for Game 
fowls, and at least one showed a very strong cross withthe Malay. The 
judgment in these two classes we thought very fair on the whole, but 
to go, perhaps, a little too much by the tzi's. 

62. The first Black Red hen was a fine gamey bird, but we 
thonght her a little too plump. Second prize very neat and trim, and 
third ditto, but apparently with rather less than her share of hackle. 
The rest of the class hardly up to the mark. ; 


Third prize in bad health, and on | 


63. The pullets were far better. First prize a beauty, just the 
size, and head, neck, legs, and body, alike good. The second prize a 
good medium-sized bird, with fine spreading toes. Third prize very 
good in all but one point, a very sharp angle between the head and the 
beak, which a Game bird ought not to have. The fourth we did not 
like much, and the fifth, which was a beautiful gamey bird, ought to 
have taken her place, if not put third, which might have been better 
still. Sixth, rather too much flesh to our liking, but for which we 
think she would have cnt the work out for at least two or three of the 
others to beat her. 

64. The first prize Brown Red cock was rather large, but both 
this and the second prize were fine thorough Game fowls, and how- 
ever they settled it, onght to have had the first two prizes. Third prize 
nearly, if not quite as good as the first. Fourth, a little too big, and 
we are not sure we should not have changed fourth with fifth, which 
we liked much. Pen 1527, was also a fine bird, but this class was 
admitted to be well judged. 

65. The cup Brown Red cockerel seemed to us only a fair bird, 
but was shown in capitel feather. The second and third must have 
been hard to choose with him. Fourth prize rather too dark in colour 
fora Brown Red. Fifth and sixth deserved their places. Nota very 
good general class. - 

66. Mr. Brierley’s Brown Red first prize hen was perfection, but we 
thought the second prize weedy and bad. Thiré a very nice bird, 
particularly good in the neck. Fourth prize also a very good hen. 

67. In the pnllet class, Mr. Brierley repeated his success with 
2 super-excellent bird, hardly a fault about her. Second prize good, 
but 2 little red in the face. The rest of the first prize birds we thought 
well placed, in a really fine class. 

68 and 69. The Duckwing cocks were a rather small class. 
We think pen 1620 should have displaced at least the third prize, 
| but otherwise they were admitted io be well judged, as were the 
cockerels, except the fifth prize bird, who carried his wings very high, 
almost over his back. There were several birds, especially pen 1646, 
which might have had his place with advantage. 

70. Two prize Duckwing hens were good, but except one of Mr. 
Frith’s. the rest were poor. and the entries were only seven in number. 

71. The pullets were better, and the first was a beauty. We 
thought the third abont as good, but did not like the second much, and 
| cannot call it a remarkably good class for Birmingham. 

72. The Black Game cocks and cockerels appeared rather heavy, 
which has been a fault of late years. The first prize was a lone 
| way ahead, but had to be removed elsewhere for the welfare of his 
next-door neighbour. 

73. In hens or pallets, the first-prize bird was a beauty in every 
| way. Second was of good shape, but as red in the face as a Minorca. 

74, In the White and Pile cocks, the first two birds were un- 
usually good, and rightly placed, but we thought either 1705 or 1710 
better than the third prize. 

75. The first-prize bird in the female department struck us as 
one of the very best-shaped birds in all the Game classes. Second 
and third good fair birds, but the rest of class we thought poor. 


BANTAMS. 

76—S2. The Sebrights were numerous and good, the Silvers parti- 
cularly fine. They are again getting white. The White Bantams were 
mostly too large, but it was a large and good class, the first prize 
being gems. Black also very good, the fourth prize rather wanting in 
style. In the ‘‘ Any variety,” the first prize went to a good pair of 
Pekins, the second to a pen of Japanese, with the most perfectly 
marked tail ever, perhaps, seen. Black Red Game Bantams were a 
grand class. In the first prize pen, the cock and one hen were per- 
fection, the other not so good. We were sorry to see that some dis- 
appointed miscreant had pulled ont one of the cock’s sickle feathers. 
Many of the birds in this class carried their wings lov. In the Brown 
Reds, the second-prize pen contained a poor cock, but the hens were 
much the best in the class. These two classes were, however, very 
| hard to judge, there being so many good pens. 
$8. In the * Any variety” Game Bantam class, the first and second 
| were both good pens, but the third prize pen of Piles wasa great 
error, there being another pen of Piles worth fifiy of them. In fact, 
this pen (1835) of Mr. Easton’s was said by many to be the best in 
the class; and though the hens did not quite match, the birds were so 
unusually ‘‘gamey,” 2s well to deserve that position. t 

84. In the Black-breasted cock class, the first prize was a fair bird, 
but too much hackle; second a middling bird, but in magnificent 
condition. Third, fourth, and fifth a good average, but we thought 
several pens rather better. In the ‘‘ Any other variety ” (85), the first 
was a Pile of very good quality; the third also a Pile, but not-so 
good; the second a Duckwing rather too dark in colour. 

DUCKS, GEESE, AND TURKEYS. 

Aylesbury Ducks were large and fine, the weight of the four prizes 
respectively being 18 Ibs. 9 ozs., 18 Ibs. 10 ozs., 17 Ibs. 10 ozs., and 
18 lbs. 40zs. Rouens were again heavier, weighing 19 Ibs. 4 ozs., 
18 lbs. 6 ozs., 18 lbs. 2 ozs., 17 lbs. 11 ozs., 17 lbs. 4 ozs., and 
17 Ibs. 5 ozs. respectively. The first prize pen of the the latter breed 
was magnificent, and it is worth remark that twenty pens were noticed 
by the Judges. The Blacks were a very nice class and in good con- 
dition. In the ‘Any variety” Duck class the Mandarins and 
! Carolinas showed in great force, and the prize birds were more perfect 
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in.marking than ever. 2015 
was a beantiful pen. 

The White Geese weighed 58 lbs. 12 ozs., and 56 Ibs. 5 ozs.; the 
young ones 49 lbs. 4 ozs., and 49 lbs. Grey, 621bs. 6 ozs., and 
54 Ibs. 6 ozs. ; young ones 53 lbs. 6 ozs., and 49 lbs. 1 oz. The first 
prize old Greys were really enormous, as the weight will show. 

The first prize for old Turkey cocks was won by a splendid bird 
sent over by Mr. Simpson. Notwithstanding the voyage he was in the 
best order of any in the class, and weighed 36 Ibs. 4 ozs., being said to 
have gained several pounds on the passage. The same gentleman was 
very highly commended for a crested bird. The second prize weighed 
35 lbs. 2 ozs. The young cocks were 24 lbs. 6 ozs., and 23 Ibs. 12 ozs. 
respectively, and seventeen pens were distinguished by the Judges. Old 
hens weighed 35 Ibs. and 34 Ibs.; young ones 31 Ibs. 4 ozs., and 
29 lbs. Loz. These weights have been somewhat exceeded, but are 
very good. = 


Looking over the whole Show, in spite of many individual exceptions, 
we were struck with its great inferiority in quality to the usual 
Birmingham average, which may probably be accounted for by the 
Crystal Palace Show next week. Greater dissatisfaction than usual 
of late was also expressed with the awards. This may partly be ac- 
counted for by the great waste of judging power caused by dividing the 
Judges into parties of three each; but much more, it seems to us, by 
the extremely bad light this year, which told severely on the lower 
tier of birds.” if by any other order of the classes the lower rank 
could be filled by those breeds which bear a bad light best, we are con- 
vinced many otherwise unaccountable errors would be avoided. 

In point of attendance, and also of sales, the 1870 meeting was 
very successiul. 

[We hope to give notes on the Pigeons next week. ] 

Doxrxincs (Coloured, except Silver-Grey).—Cocks._1, Mrs. Arkwright, Sutton 


Scarsdale, Chesterfield. 2, Gunson & Jefferson, Whitehaven. 8. J. Faulkner, 
Burton-on-Trent. 4, Admiral W. Hornby, Prescot. c, Admiral W. Hornby; H. 
Yardley, Birmingham; Rev. E. Cadogan, Walton Parsonage, Warwick. 
Dorxines (Coloured, except Silver-Grey)—Cockerels._1 and Cup, Glessall 
and Waller, Milnthorpe. 2 and 4, Mrs. E. Wheatley, Blackmore Priory, Ingate- 
stone. 8, R. D. Holt, Windermere. 5, J. White, Warlaby, Northallerton. 
§. Henry Lingwood, Barking, Needham Market. hc, Rev. J. G. A. Baker, Old 
Warden, Biggleswade; G. Andrews, Tuxford. Newark; F. Parlett, Great 
Baddow, Chelmsford; Gunson & Jefferson, Whitehaven. c, Countess of Dart- 
mouth, Patshull, Albrighton, Wolverhampton; Ganson & Jefferson (2); Mrs. 


The ladies lingered round this class. 
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Seamons, Hartwell, Aylesbury; J. White, Warlaby, Northampton; W. W. | 


Ruttlidge. Shortend, Kendal; E. Shaw, Plas Wilmot, Oswestry; R. Wood, 
Clapton, Thrapstone. 

Dorxines (Coloured, except Silver-Grey).—Hens.—l, J. White. 2, Rey. E. 
Cadogan: 8 and 5, L. Patton, Hillmore, Taunton. 4, Gunson & Jefferson. 
he, T. Statter, Whitefield. c, Mrs. Arkwright; J. Watts, King’s Heath, Bir- 
mingham ; Earl of Chesterfield, Bretby Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Dorxines (Coloured, except Silver-Grey).—Pullets.—_1 and Cnp, L. Patton. 
2, Mrs. E. Wheatley. 8, R. W. Beachey, Fluder House, Kingskerswell. 4, J. 
Fox, St. Bees. 5, Mrs. Arkwright. 6,L. Patton. he, Mrs. Hurt, Alderwasley ; 
H. Lingwood. c,Gunson & Jefferson (8); J. White; Mrs. Hurt; Mrs. Seamons, 
Hartwell, Aylesbury. 

Dorxine (Silver-Grey).—Cocks.—1, Hon. Lady Bagot, Blithfield Hall, Rugeley. 
2, Gunson & Jefferson. 8, O. E. Cresswell, Hanworth Rectory, Feltham, 4, T. 
Statter. 5, R. Smalley, Lune Villa, Lancaster. he, Guuson & Jefferson. 

Dorgtnes (Silver-Grey).— Hens or Pullets.—1, R. D. Holt, Orrest Head, Win- 
dermere. 2,J. Horton, Shirley. 8, W.W. Ruttlidge, Shortend, Kendal. 4, R. 
Smalley. he, W. A. Beach, Shirley; J. Watts. c,H. Yardley; J. Horton. 

DorxEne (White).—Cocks—1, Miss Fairhurst, Woodlands, Ormskirk. 2, J. 
Choyce, Pinwall Grange, Atherstone. $ and hc, Rev. F. Tearle, Gazeley 
Vicarage, Newmarket. 

Dorxinc (White).—Hens or Pullets—1, J. Robinson, Garstang. 2, Hon. Lord 
Sudeley, Toddington, Winchcomb. 3,J.Choyce. ihc, Rey. F. Tearle; O.E. 
Creswell. c, Miss Fairhurst; J. Choyce. 

Coourx-Cuina (Cinnamon and Boff)—Cocks—1, Cup, and Extra, Mrs. R. 
White. 2and3, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 4, C. Felton, Birmingham Nur- 
sery. 5,H. Tomlinson, Moseley. hc, H. Yardley; H. Tomlinson. 

Cocuin-Cutna (Cinnamon and Buff).—Cockerels.—1, Cup, and Extra, and 5 
and 6,W.A-Taylor. 2,G. H. Proctor, Durham. 3, Mrs: R. White. 4, Hon. 
Lady Gwydyr, Ipswich. hc, Mrs. Wilkin, Bootle, Carnforth; Checkley and 
Dove, Moulton. Northampton. c, Mrs. Allsopp, Hind@lip Hall, Worcester; W. 
Sanday, Radcliife-on-Trent, Nottingham; Lady Gwydyr; C. Felton. 

Cocsin-CHtna’ (Cinnamon and Bufi)—Hens.—l, Cup, and Extra, W. A. 
Taylor. 2andie,C. Felton. 8 and 4, J. Cattell, Bristol Road, Birmingham. 
5, W. Sanday. 

CocHtn-Cuins (Cinnamon and Baff).—Pullets—1, Cup. and Extra. Hon. Lady 
Gwydyr. 2and 5, Henry Lingwood. 3, R. Hall, Great Barford, Deddington. 
4, W. Sanday. 6, W.A. Taylor. he, C. Felton. ¢, Checkley & Dove. 

Cecurn-Cersa (Brown and Partridge-feathered)—Cocks.—1 and 2, E. Tud- 
man, Whitchurch. Salop. 8, Herace Lingwood, Creeting, Needham Market. 

Cocuin-Curna (Brown and Partridge-feathered)—Cockerels —1, H. Crossley, 
Broomfield, Halifax. 92, R. B. Wood, Uitoxeier. 3, €. Sidgwick, Keighley. 
4, F. T. Hillyard, Southam. he, W. A. Taylor. 

Cocutn-Cuta (Brown and Partridge-feathered).—_Hens.—_l, E. Tudman. 2 and 
he, W. A. Taylor. he, J. Stephens, Walsall. 

Cocutx-Cuina (Brown and Partridge-feathered)—Pulleis—ti, W. A. Taylor. 
2and 8, H. Crossley, Broomfield, Halifax. 4, Mrs. R. White. he, J. Goolden, 
jun., Altrincham ; W. Stretch, Ormskirk. s 

Cocaty Curna (White).—Cocks.—1, E. Fearon, Whitehaven. 2, G. Shrimpton, 
Leighton Buzzard. 8, Miss Hales, Canterbury. 

Cocutn-Cuina (White).—Cockerels. 1, R. Chase, Wylde Green. Birmingham. 
2, E. Fearon, Whitehaven. 8, A. D. Cochrane, Stourbridge. lic, R. Smalley. 
c, A. J. E. Swindell, Heathland, Kinver. Stourbridge; H. Dowsett, Pleshey, 
Chelmsford. 3 

Cocuix-Curwa (White)—Hens.—1, R. Smalley. 2, J. Sichel, Timperley, 
Cheshire. 3, F. & C. Haworth, Newfield, Haslingden. hc, E. Fearon. 

Cocum-Cumxa (White).—Pullets—1 and 2, R. Chase, Wylde Green, Birmins- 
pay 3 and c, Mrs. Williamson, Queniborough Hall, Leicester. hc, A. D. 

‘ochrane. 

Brauwa Poorra (Dark).—Cocks.—l, Mrs. Hurt. 2, Horace Lingwood. 3, H. 
Lacy, Hebden Bridge. he, J.H. Dawes, Birmingham; Hon. Miss D. Pennant, 
Penrhyn Castle, Bangor (2); Mrs. Hurt. c, Mrs. Hurt; G. F. Whitehouse; W. 
B. Ktches, Whitchurch, Salop. 

BrauMa Poorra (Dark).—Cockerels—1, Cup, and 4, Hon. Lady Gwydyr. 2, W- 
Adams, Ipswich. 3, J. H. Dawes, Birmingham. 5, W. A. Taylor. 6, Mrs. 
Woodcock, Leicester. ic, Rev. J. J. Evans, Cantreif Rectory, Brecon; BE. 
Ensor, Bristol; J. A. Dempster, Stirling ; Hon. Mrs. A.B. Hamilton, Ridgmont, 
Woburn. c, Hon. Mrs, A.B. Hamilton, & 

Brapma Pootra (Dark)—Hens.—l, J. Sichel, Timperley, Cheshire. 2, Mrs. 
Hurt. 38,H.Uacy. ic, Hon. Miss D. Pennant; J. Watts. 


| C. Sidgwick; J.Smith, Gilstead, Bingley; J. Knott & Co., Slaithwaite. 
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Bragma-Pootra (Dark).—Pullets—1 and Cup, Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton. 
2 and 4, Mrs. Hurt. 3, Lady Gwydyr. 5 and 6, H. B. Morrell, Cae Mawr, 
Clyro. he, Mrs. Hurt; L. Wright, Kingsdown, Bristol: Rev. E. Alder, Etwall 
Vicarage, Derby; W. Sims, Stroud; Hon. Lady Gwydyr; H. B. Morrell; Rev. 
J. Bowen, Henry’s Moat Rectory, Haverfordwest. c, Rey. J. J. Evans; H. 
Lacy; Mrs. Hurt; G. F. Whitehouse; Rev. E. Alder. 

Brana Poorra (Light)—Cocks—1, J. Pares, Guildford. 2, F. Crook, Forest 
Hill, London, 38, H.M. Maynard, Holmewood, Ryde, Isle of Wight. . Mirs. 
Williamson; H. Dowsett; J. Pares. c, Miss Hales; Mrs. Williamson. 

Brauma Poorra (Light).—Cockerels—i and 2, W. T. Storer, Shutt Green, 
Brewood, Stafford. 3, W. Simpson, jun, New York. 4,H.M.Maynard. he, F. 
Crook; J. Pares, c, Rev. N. J. Ridley, Newbury. : 

Brana Poorra (Light).—Hens —1, J. R. Rodbard, Aldwick Court, Wrington, 
Bristol. 2, J. Pares. 38, W. Simpson, jun., West Farms, New York. he. H. 
Dowsett. c. F. Crook. 

Beauma Poorra (Light).—Pullets—i and Cup, F. Crook. 2, C. Morris, 
Holmleigh, Grassendale, Liverpool. 8, M. Leno, Markyate Street, Dunstable. 
4,J.Pares. he, Mrs. Williamson; Miss Hales, Canterbury; C. Morris; J. F. 
While, Birmingham; W. T. Storer; H. Dowsett. c,J. R. Kodbard; M. Leno; 
A. O. Worthington, Burton-on-Trent. t 

Maray.—Cocks.—l, T. Hollis, Twyford, Berks. 2, A. D. Payne, Lyth Hill, 
Shrewsbury. 

Maxray.—Cockerels.—1, J. S. Rooth, Chesterfield. 2, Rev. A. G. Brooke, The * 
Rectory, Shrawardine, Salop. c, Hon. J. Massy, Limerick. k e 
Matay.—Hens.—l, Rey. A. G. Brooke. 2, T. Hollis. c, J.J. Wilton, Ryhope, 

Sunderland. 

Mauay.—Pullets.—l, Rev. A. G. Brooke. 2, J. S.Rooth. he, Rev. A. G. Brooke ; 
A.D. Payne. 

Creve-Ceur.—Cocks.—l, W. R. Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose, N.B. 2, H. 
Beldon, Goitstock, Bingley. 8, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Wood- 
house, Rotherham. hc, Hon. J. Massy; C. Morris; J. Watts. c, A. D., care of 
Mr. Swan, Birches Green, Birmingham. 

Creve-Ceur.—Hens or Pullets.—1, J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. 2, W. R. Park. 
3, W. Blinkhorn, Waterdale, St. Helens. kc, Mrs. Wilkin, Bootle, Carnforth, 
Cumberland; R. B. Wood; C.H. Smith, Radcliffe-on-Tren. _ 

Houpans.—Cocks.—1 and 3, R.B Wood. 2, D. Lane, Hardwick, Gloucester. 
he, R. B. Wood. c, E. W. Stratford, Maidstone, Kent; Mrs. Wilkin. 

Houpans.—Hens or Pullets.—1, W. O. Quibell. 2, R. B. Wood. 3, D. Lane. 
he, W. Tippler, Roxwell. Chelmsford, Essex ; C. Morris; Rev. C. B. Rowland, 
Lighthorne, Warwick ; W. Dring, Faversham, Kent; J. Drewry, Drakelowe, 
Burton-on-Trent; E. W. Stratford. . Z 
_ La Fuecue.—Cocks.—1, G. A. Stephens, Dublin. 2, Rev. N.J. Ridley, New 

ury. 

La Firecsr.—Hens or Pullzts—1 and 2, Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam. 

SpanisH.—Cocks.—1 and 2, Hon. Miss D. Penoant. 38, R. Teebay, Fulwood. 
he, Hon. Miss D. Pennant; Mrs. Allsopp. 5 

SpanisH—Cockerels.—1 and Cup, C. W. Brierley, Middleton, Manchester. 
2, T. Bamfield, Brandon Hill, Clifton. 3, E. Jones, Clifton, Bristol. 4, Mrs. 
Allsopp. 5, E. Jackson, Finchfield, Wolverhampton. 6, J. Walker, Wolver- 
hampton. he, Hon. Miss D. Pennant; J. Walker; E.Jones; E. Jackson; 
W. R. Bull, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 2 

SpanisH.—Hens.—l, Hon. Miss D. Pennant. 2,J. Watts. 8, H. Beldon. 

SpanisH.—Pullets—1, E. Jones. 2,T.Bamfield. 8, Mrs. Hyde, Bedminster, 
Bristol. 4.H. Lane, Ashley Road, Bristol. he, T. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth ; 
J. Barry, Totterdown, Bristol; W. R. Bull. c, T. Bamfield. 

Hanmsvren (Black).—Cocks.—l, Rey. W. Serjeantson, Acton Burnell Rectory, 
Shrewsbury. 2, D. Lord, Stacksteads, Manchester. 3, E. Brierley, Heywood, 
Manchester. hc, Duke of Sutherland, Stoke-on-Trent; Rev. W. Serennton 
C 
Woods, Sefton, Liverpool; Rev. W. Serjeantson. fe 

Hampurcu (Black)—Hens or Pullets—l, Rev. W. Serjeantson. 2, J. M. 


| Klivert, Wem, Salop. 3,S.Shaw, Stainland. Halifax. ke, Rey. W. Serjeantson ; 


C. Sidgwick; A. Woods. c,E.Brierley; W. Birch, Barnacle, Coventry; Mason 
and Walker, Denton, Manchest-r. 5 

HampurcH (Golden-pencilled)—Cocks—1, J. Preston, Allerton, Bradford. 
2,H.Beldon. 8, Duke of Sutherland. hc, Duke of Sutherland: J. W. Will, 


| Errol, Scotland. 


HamepureGH (Golden-pencilled).—Hens or Pullets._1 and c, F. Perrin, Ashley 
Vale, Bristol. 2,H.Beldon. 3, W. R. Park. A i 

HampvureGH (Silver-pencilled)—Cocks.—1, H. Beldon. 2.H.Pickles,jun. 8, 
¥. & C. Haworth, Newfield. 4, Duke of Sutherland. hc, Duke of Sutherland; 
¥F. & C. Haworth. c, B. Bee, Goosnargh, Preston. 

HamBurGH (Silver-pencilled)—Hens or Pullets—1, Duke of Sutherland. 2, 
F. & C. Haworth. 3,H.Beldon. c, W. Bairstow. Fearncliff, Bingley. 

Hampuren (Golden-spangled).—Cocks—_1, H. Beldon, 2and4, J. Buckley, 
Taunton, Ashton-under-Lyne. 3, N. Marlor, Denton, Manchester. 5 and 6, 
Ww. A. Hyde. Hurst, Ashton-under-Lyne. he, J. Ogden, Hollinwood, Man- 
chester; E. Brierley. c, Miss C. E. Palmer, Lighthorne, Warwick; A. Woods. 

HameurecH (Golden-spangled).—Hens or Pullets—i, J. Chadderton, HoHin- 
wood, Manchester. 2,J.Ogden. 3, A. Woods. 4, Mason & Walker. he, W.A. 
Hyde; N.Marlor; B. Brierley ; J. Buckley; J. Ogden. c,J.Buckley.  _ 

Hawpureu (Silver-spangled).—Cocks.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2 and 4, J. Fielding. 
8, W. pe Mellon, Glossen) 5, Ashton & Booth, Broadbottom, Mottram, Cheshire. 
6, H. Beldon. hc, W. Bairstow. 

HamBurex (Silver-spangled).—Hens or Pullets—1, Ashton & Booth. 2, J. 
Fielding. 3, H. Beldon. 4, W. McMellon. 5, Miss E. Brown, Chardleigh 
Green, Chard. he, J. W. Will, Errol, Perthshire ; Ashton & Booth. c, J. Fielding. 

PoutsH (Black with White Crests).—Cocks—1l, W. Gamon, Chester. 2,5. 
Shaw, Stainland, Halifax. he, T. Dean, Keighley; T. P. Edwards, Lyndhurst. 

PorisH (Black with White Crests)—Hens or Pullets—l and 2, S. Shaw. 
he, T. P. Edwards (2). 2 

Poxisz (Golden) —Cocks._1, M. Nicholls, Peel, Isleof Man. 2, W-. R. Patrick, 
West Winch, Lynn. he, G. W. Boothby, Louth; M. Nicholls; P. Unsworth, 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 4 

PouisH (Golden)—Hens Ge PULLED el Ce 2, W. R. Patrick. he, W. 
Silvester (2): S. Shaw; G. W. Boothby; J. Watts. ¢ 

Paster eae Cocks.—1, W. Gamon. 2, H.Beldon. 3, H. Pickles. he, W. 
Gamon; P. Unsworth; G. C. Adkins, The Lightwoods, Birmingham. , 

Poxisa (Silver)—Hens or Pullets—l, G. C. Adkins. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 
he,G. G. Adkins (2); J. Scotson, Little Byrom, Lowton, Newton-le-Willows ; 
H. Beldon. L L 

Any oTHEER VARIETY.—l, Hon. C. W. Finck, Coventry. 2. Mrs, Wilkin. 3, Miss 
C.E. Palmer. hc, G. Burnell, Rugeley; C. F. Montrésor, Herschell, Slough. 
c, H. Saville, Ollerton. 

Gime (Black-breasted Reds)—Cocks—1 and Cup, J. H. Macnab, Sonth 
Arthurlie, Barrhead. 2, J. Douglas, Clumber Aviaries. Worksop. 3, C. B. 
Smith, Scarborough. 4, S. Matthew. hc, F. Sales, Crowle, Doncaster. c, J. 
Forsyth, Wolverhampton ; E. C. Gilbert, Penkridge (3). e : 

Game (Black-breasted Reds).—1, 2, and Cup, J. Mason, St.'John’s, Worcester. 
8, S. Beighton, Farnsfield, Nottingham. 4, G. Bagnall, Draycott, Cheadle. 
5, W. H. Stags, Netheravon, Pewsey. 6, E. Aykroyd, Secleshill, Leeds. fc, W. 
Spencer, Haworth; E. Mann, Wallfield, Stand, Pilkington; Capt. G. Price, 
Taynton, Gloucester; S. Deacon, jun., Oundle. ¢, J. Halsall, Eccleston, St. 
Helens; S. Matthew. es 

Gams’ (Black-breasted Reds)—Hens. —1, C. Chaloner, Steetly, Whitwell, 
Chesterfield. 2, W.J-Pope, Bicgleswade. 8,T. Mason. Green Ayre, Lancaster. 

Game (Black-breasted Reds).—Pullets.—1, 3, and Cup, W. J. Pope. 2, C. 
Chaloner. 4, G. Cottle, West Felton, Salop. 5, J. Sunderland, Hipperhelme, 
Halifax. 6,C.W. Brierley. hc,C. Chaloner; J. Frith; G. E.Peach, Wellington, 
Salop; W. Spencer, Haworth; W. Johnson, Stanley, Liverpool. ¢,G. Clements, 
Birmingham; S. Beighion, Farnsfield; J. Laming, Spalding; G. Cottle; J. 
Sunderland. : 
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Game (Brown and other Reds, except Black-breasted).— Cocks.—1, 3, and 
4, J, Wood Wigan. 2,C. W. Brierley. 5, T. Burgess, Burleydam, Whitchurch, 
Game (Brown and other Reds, exce: nse Bs 
pt Black-breasted).—Cockerels.—l, E. 
Manns a: Wood, 8, C. Chaloner. 4, R. Swift, Southwell, Notta. 5. Ww. 
ey n, Dalton-n-Furness. 6, W. Danning, Newport, Salop. he, T. Burgess. 
5 Sees (Brown and other Reds, except Black-breasted)—Hens. —1, C. W. 
Buerley. 2, T. Burgess. 3, J. Wood. 4,J.Frith. he, J. Wood; J. H. Wilson, 

Gaue ‘Brown and other Reds, except Black-breasted).— Pullets.—1, .C. W. 
Brierley. 2,S. Matthew. 3 and 4, J. Wood. 5, W. Boulton, Dalton-in-Furness. 
he, T. Burgess; W. Boulton. ¢, J. Wood. 

at ( Uckwinge, and other Greys and Blues).—Cocks.—1, S. Matthew. 
2, C. Chaloner. 3,J.H. Wilson. 4,J.H. Bradwell, Southwell, Notts. he, J. 
Mason. c, W. Bradley, Severn Navization, Worcester. 

Game (Duckwings, and other Greys and Blues).—Cockerels._1, J. Frith. 
Say oie pan Cane levy Shustoke, Coleshill. 5, W. Dunning, New- 
Tyeroas, Atherstone. ps, Worcester; C. Chaloner. c, W.H. L. Clare, 

AME (Duckwings, and other Greys and Blues).—Hens —1, J. W. Thompson. 
St.:Ann’s, Southowram, Halifax. 2,J. Mason. Naas C. Chaloner. ate 

Game (Duckwings, and other Greys and Blues).—Pullets—1, W. Johnson, 
ramiese ea rerpool. Rex: Bradley. 3, J. Frith. 

E lacks an rassy-winged, except Greys).—Cocks,—1 and 3, Capt. 
W. G. Webb, Tamworth. "2 R Robbing Konikwoony as 

Game (Blacks and Brassy-winged, except Greys).—Hens or Pullets.—l, Rev. 
Ce Cruwys. 2,K Robbins. 3, Capt. W. G. Webb. c,J. H. Dawes. 

Te ape ee ae ee W. Brierley. 2 and 8, J. Sunderland, 
oP gale Crowle, Dancabten 7 1, Tolleshunt Darcy, Kelvedon, Essex. 
5 re (White and Piles).—Hens or Pullets.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, J. Frith. 
, W. H. L. Clare, Twycross, Atherstone. hc, J. W- Thompson, St. Ann’s, South- 
Di eee wy onee, Malpas, Newport. 

N -lace: and 5 b . 8S. 5 . 
Wyllie, East Mousey, Deena 2, M. Leno. he, Rev. G. S. Crawys; S. A 

NTAMS (Silver-laced).—l, M. Leno, 2, Rey. G. S. Cruwys. he, M. Leno; 
cawattas e, H. Draycott, Humberstone, Leicester. BG ; : 
SATS Qyplte, Clesmlegged) 1, Rev. F. eae Gazeley Vicarage, New- 
Paddock Naraery, Steatford-on:Avon. F. Tearle; H. Beldon. ¢, Bell & Thorpe, 

TAMS (Black, Clean-legged).—1 and 3, E. Cambridge. 2, H.Beldon. 4, J. 
Wace Pellon Lane, Halitax. he, S. & R, Ashton; T. Dean, Keighley; J. 

Ban7TAms (Any other variety, except Game).—l, W. J. C B ley. 2, M 
Woodcock, Leicester. he, Co y lesrordl Coven trys twenty isord! 
Birmingham; H. Draycott (2), antess of Aylesford, Coventry; W. W. Lord, 
A co BANTAMS (Black-breasted Reds).—1 and Cup, H. Shumach, Southwell. 
SHG odgson, Darlington. 8, Williams & Straw, Farnsfield, Southwell. 4, G. 
Sc ne 3 Wavertree, Liverpool. 5, J. W. Morris, Rochdale. he, R. Swift, 
: Mi wo iJ. Crosland, jun., Wakefield; H. J. Edge, Basford, Nottingham. 
od 88 purawford, Farnsfield, Southwell; J. Palmer, Longford, Coventry. 
pS Ore ‘ANTAMS (Brown and other Reds, except Black-breasted).—1l, J. 

pimer: 2 and c, H. Shumach, Southwell. 
see Bantams (Any other variety).—l, Miss E. Crawford. 2, Williams and 

ut 8,G. Smith, Staveley, Chesierfield. 
eee BANTAMS (Black-breasted and other Reds).—Cocks.—1, Williams and 
3 a ah 2, W. Hinchlieff, Farnsfield. 8, G. Smith. 4, E. Hudson, Ulverston. 
Hakewells G. Moco ie, ee iBhay ibis Gp teeetday Guate worthy 
, * »jun., avertree, ool; . - . . 
alba London; J. Rhodes, equine arian ‘ Maida iia 
2 Ga (Any fee variety).—Cocks —1, T. C. & E, Newbitt. 2, Miss 
worth, Chesterfield. mi: c, J. Rhodes; H. Shumach; Mason & Charles- 
ucKs (White Aylesbury).—l, E. Leech, Rochdale. 2, H. Jones, Dinton 
Aylesbury. 8, Mrs.Seamons. 4 Lady Gwydyr. lic, Mrs. Seamons (3); J. K. 

Fowler, Aylesbury (2). ¢, J. K. Fowler. 

es (Rouen).—1 and Cup. and 3, T. Statter. 2,L. Patton. 4,A. Dickinson, 
wi estcrott Whitehaven. 5, W.Gamon. 6, J. Scotson, Little Byrom, Lowton, 
ner on-le- Willows. he, Gunson & Jefferson; T. Burns, Abram, Wigan; S. H. 
3 LH QUIEY] Hill, Rochdale: L. Patton (2); R. Gladstone, jun., Courthey, 
EO peeen, Liverpool; The Countess of Dartmouth, Patshull, Wolver- 
ampton; A. Wi c, L. H. Ricketts, Banwell; A. Woods 


D oods; J. K. Fowler. 
(2); Gunson & Jefferson (2). 
Cea (Black East Indian)—1 and Plate, Rev. W. Serjeantson. 2, W. E. 
George, Downside, Bristol. 3,S, Burn, Whitby. hc, Mrs. M. A. Hayne, Ford- 
ington, Dorchester (2); 3. Burn. 
eee (Any other variety).—1,M. Leno. 2,C.Baker, Long Street, Atherstone. 
Ww Se pepiebeck (2) a eaWattss C. Baker; J.K. Fowler; S.H. Stott; Rev. 
. mn; T. C. i 3 ; 
Change) Gna 0, Speer Beverley Road, Hull. c,™M.Leno; R.L. 
pee (White) —1, Rev. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet Vicarage, York. 2, BE. 
ech. he, Mrs. Seamons. c, J. Lycett. : 
GEESE (White).—Goslings —1, Mrs. Seamons. 2, J.Lycett. he, Mrs. Sea- 
mons; Rey. G. Hnstler (2); J. K. Fowler; W. E. George. ¢, A. Roxburgh. 


-GEESE (Grey and Mottled).—1, Mrs. Seamons. 2,J.K. Fowler. hie. Vv. G 
atantlens J. Lycett. c, W. Lort, King’s Norton, Birmingham. Sogectnica 
EESE (Grey and Mottled).—Goslings.—1,J.K. Fowler. 2,J.Lycett. he,Hon. 


Ladies W. Fitzwilli i 5 3 3 
Hustlers Fe eer Et J. K. Fowler; W. Lort; Rey. G. 
Tuinerrs.— Adult Cocks.—1 and vhe, W. Simpson, jun., New York. 2, F. 
m all, Banbury. ke, Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton; Mrs. Parsons, Bridgnorth; 
; * M. Brown, Doncaster; Rev. H. G. Baily, Swindon; L. Patton; J. Burgess ; 
- Fox, St. Bees, Cumberland; F. Lythall; W. Wykes, Wolvey, Hinckley. 
a Miss C. E. Palmer; J. N. Beasley, Northampton; Rev. N. J. Ridley, Newbury ; 
oJ. venaway) Cryfield, Kenilworth; R. Hall. 
oS ES oung Cocks.—1 and 2, F, Lythall. he, Mies J. Milward, Newton 
* ,jun., Weefor chfield. ¢. . Mrs. i i = 
on-Trent; B. Kendrick, jan.; W.Wykes; Sorrann 
URKEYS.— ens.—1, F. S. RB Th Jifax. . b 
he, Rey. N. J. Batlle yen Burgess. pies Soe ep 
‘EYS.—Young Hens.—l and 2,E. Leech. he, Mrs. Winterton, Hinckley; 
F. Lythall; Rev. G. Gilbert, Claxton, Norwich; W. Wykea; E. Kendrick, jun. 
Touprers (Almend)—1 and 2, Re Poiter f 
London. ae w Ford: 3 Fulton. 4 ton, Deptford, London. 3, J. Ford, 
: B38 ack)—Cocks.—1, J. F. While, Birmingham. 2, E. Horner, Hare- 
wood, Leeds. ic, R. Fulton; W. Siddons, Aston, Birmingham. ¢, R. Fulton; 
Cc. 


T. Colley, Sh = — a 

Uo Rye: St esa 
ee ee eee 
ere Neg rion. 6d Watts. Fulton. is 5 oe a 1 zs 
Dea eaiereoy, afc, Rulon. set a coe He as : 
ATs save Lala ge eae ee 

1, A. H. Stewart. 2, andc, R. Fulton. ; : Renan 
Pourzrs (White).—Cocks,—1, A. H. Stewart. 2,W. Harvey. vhe, W. Choyce. 


es Mrs. Ladd, Calne. ce, A. Heath, Calne. 


Hens.—l and 2, R. Fulton. he, Mire. 
add ; A. Heath. é Be 
Pourenrs (* ny other colour).—Cocks.—l, R. Fulton. 2,A.H. Stewart Hens. 
—land 2,R Fulton. ¢, A. H. Stewart. 

Baips orn Bearps.—l and 3, W.H. C. Oates, Besthorpe, Newark, Notts. 2, 
J. Fielding, jun. ke, R. Fulton. 

Tumsiers (Shortfaced).—1, J. Ford. 2, R. Fulton. 
Healey Vicarage, Rochdale; R. Fulton. 

TUMBLERS pea tact enty and 2, E. D. Careless, Birmingham. 

TomB.ers (Any other variety).—1l, J. Hawley. 2, J. Watts. 

Runts.—1l and Cup, H. Yardley. 2,P.H.Jones. he, Lady F. Bushby, Kings- 
ton Hill, Surrey. 

Jacoprxs (Red or Yellow). —1 and 2, R. Fulton. vie, S. Shaw. he,J- 
Williams, Manchester. c, A. H. Stewart. 

Jacoprys (Any other colour).—l, E. £. M. Royds, Greenhill, Rochdale. 2, 
W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Fantaics (White).—1, J. F, Loversidge, Newark-on-Trent. 2, W. Choyce. 3 
C. Bulpin, Riverside, Bridgewater. c, Rey. W. Serjeantson; J. F. While; 


C. Bulpin (2). c, J. F. Loversidge. 
Fanrams (Any other colour).—1, J. W. Edge. 2, H. Yardley. he, W.Choyee. 


ke, R. Minnitt, jun, 


TRUMPETERS (Mottled)—l and 2, E. Horner. hc, J. Firth. c, W. B. Van 
Haansbergen. 

TrumPETERs (Any other colour).—l, P. H.Jones. 2,W.H.C. Oates. he, d- 
Hawley; J. Firth 


3d ; 

Ow1s (Foreign).—1, J. Fielding, jun. 2,R. Fulton. he, W. Harvey. 

Owts (English).—1, J. W. Edge, Birmingham. 2, E. D. Careless. ke, C. 
Bulpin; G. F. Whitehouse. c, S. A. Wyllie; J. Crosland, jun. 

Nons.—1, W. Bankes, Runcorn, Cheshire. 2, F. Graham, Birkenhead. 3% BH. 
Yardley. he, W. Robinson. Northwich. 

Tursits (Red or Yellow).—1, O. E. Cresswell. 2, J. Fielding, jun. he, 8. 
Shaw, Halifax. ¢. J. W. Edge; H. Yardley. 

Tureits (Any other colour)—1, E. T. Dew, Weston-super-Mare. 2, W. Bankes. 
he, T. C.& E. Newbitt; W. Bankes. c, E. Horner. 

Bares (Biack).—l, J. Firth. 2and he, R. Fulton. c,S. Shaw. 

Bares (Any other colour).—l, J. Firth. 2, R. Fulton. he, J. Fielding; W. 
King, Nutfield, Surrey. 

DrRacoons (Blue).—1, T. Waddington, Feniscowles. Blackburn. 2, F. Graharn. 

Dracoons (Red or Yellow).—1, W. Gamon. 2, F.Graham. he, J. Watts. 
_ Dracoons (Any other colour).—1, F. Graham. 2 and he, H. Allsop, Birming- 

am. 

Maeprrs.—1 and 2, BE. Horner, Leeds. 

ANTWeERpS (Silver Dun).—1. H. P. Ryland, The Redlands, Erdington, Birming- 
ee ene Yardley, Birmingham. hc, H. R. Wright, Birmingham ; E. Horner; 

. Yardley. 

ANTWERPS (Blue).—1 and Cup, W. H. Mitchell, Moseley, Birmingham. 
2,H. R. Wright. f 

ANTWERPS (Red Cheqnered).—1, J. W. Ludlow, Birmingham. 2,H. R. Wright 

ANTWERPS (Blue Chequered).—1 and 2, J. W. Ludlow. he, J. W. Ludlow; 
J. Crosland, jun.; H. Yardley; J. Williams, Manchester. 

ARCHANGELS.—l. W. Harvey. 2, C. Bulpin.— i 

poe Lows.—1, W- Choyce. 2, F. H. Paget, Birstall, Leicester. kc, B. Horner; 
J. Watts. 

ANY OTHER NEw or Distinct VaRiety.—l, Rev. A. G. Brooke, Shrawardine, 
Salop; W. Bankes. 2,F.H. Paget; H. Allsop. 3, F. H. Paget (2). he, F. B. 
Paget; S. A. Wyllie. 


The Judges of Poultry were the Rev. G. F. Hodson, Capt. Heaton, 
Mr. John Baily, Mr. James Dixon, Mr. E. Hewitt, Mr. R. Teebay, 
Mr. J. H. Smith, Mr. R. Woods, and Mr. Edward Lowe; of Pigeons, 
Mr. Harrison Weir, Mr. T. J. Cottle, Mr. F. Esquilant, and Mr. 
H. Child. 


CHIPPENHAM POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show is always held in connection with a show for breeding 
and fat stock, covpled with one of the best competitions for cheese in 
the country. With the most excellent accommodation for a show of 
limited numbers it has for many years been remarkable for the per- 
fection of the poultry entered. A few years ago its strength seemed 
to be centred rather in the useful breeds of poultry than the strictly 
fancy varieties now so much sought after by amateurs. Even to this 
hour for Geese, Turkeys, and Ducks, few of even the most popular 
shows can onutyie that at Chippenham, and the crossbreeds for table 
purposes were as well shown as heretofore. 

This year, however, the Game fowls were of superior character, the 
Buenos Ayrean Ducks were extraordinarily good, and the Dorkings and 
Cochins were scarcely less commendable. Hamburghs were good, and 
the Polands shown by Mr. Hinton, of Warminster, were among the 
most perfect we have seen for a long time past. A beautiful hybrid, 
bred between the wild English Pheasant and a Game hen, was one of 
the most attractive features to general visitors. From the weather 
proving most favourable, in the admissions at the gates this sur- 
passed any former show. 

DorkinGs.—1, Rev. J. C. Hoysted, Bradenstoke. 2, Miss J. Milward, Newton 
St. Loe. ¢,G. Hanks, Malmesbury; J. Butler, Tetbury, 

SpanrsH.—l, G. Tonkin, BristoL 2, G. Hanks. hc, R. C. Forster, Freshford. 

GameE.— Black-breasted and other Reds.—1, W. H. Stagg, Netheravon. 2, 0- 


Viveash, Berwick Bassett. he, W.H.Stage. c, E. Baily, Chippenham. Any 
other variety—1 and 2, G. S. Sainsbury, Devizes. c,G.S.Sainsbury; B.C. 


Phillips, Brecon. : 
2,D. W. Thomas, Brecon. c, J. S. Maggs, Tet- 


= Cocutins.—1, Miss Milward. 
ury. 
Branwas.—l, W. Hanks, Somerford. 2,H.P. Moor, Langley Burrell. ¢, Rev. 
J.D. Hoysted (2); J. Kingdon, Calne. i 
Haupureus.—Gold or Silver-pencilled._1, H. H. Thompson, Coleshill. 2, T. 
Sealey, Somerford. c, J. W. W. Hulbert, Chippenham. Gold or Silver- 
spangled.—1, C. Maggs, Melksham. 2, J. Powney,Calne. ihc, J. Orledge, 
Chippenham. 3 
Poxanpbs.—1 and 2, J. Hinton, Warminster. 
Bantams.—Game.—l aud 2, Rev. F. Cooper, Amney Crucis. c,J.May, Sound- 
well, Bristol; E.C. Phillips. Any other varicty.—l, 2, and hc, Rey. F. Cooper. 
ANY oTHER DistTiIncr BREED.—1, J. Hinton. 2and he, R. C. Forster, Fresh- 


ford. c,J.S. Maggs. 
Cross BREEDs.—1l, J. S. Mages. 2,D.Collen, Chippenham. ¢, J.C. Fry, 
Marshfield; Mrs. W. A. Large, Cliffanstey. R' 
TurkEys.—1, Miss J. Milward. 2,H. Brinkworth, Corsham. ic, I. Smith, 


Avon. 

GrEsE.—1,G. Hanks. 2,J. Baker, Allington. hc, H. Say, Lacock (2). ¢,B P. 
Rich, Chippenham. 

Ducxs.— Rouen. —1, J. 8. Maggs. 2,3.C.Fry._ he, G. Hanks; G. M. Hulbert 
e, G. Hanks; G. M. Hulbert; J. R. Rodbard, Aldwick Court, Wrington. Ayles- 
bury.—l and 2. G. Hanks. he, J.S.Maggs. Any other variety.—l, G.S. Sains- 
bury. 2,G, Hanke. ¢, R. J. Eutler, Bremhill. 
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Swrerstaxes (Game Cock).—l and he, W. H. Stagg. 
bury. 


Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham, was the Judge. 


2 and 8, G. S. Sains- 


OAKHAM POULTRY SHOW. 


Tur weather during this Show was unfavourable to the attendance 
of visitors, as well as to the poultry exhibited, for although it was 
stated in the printed catalogue that the exhibition was to be held in 
the Riding School, all except the Pigeons and Bantams, which had 
the shelter of a large barn, were placed under a large tent, through 
which the rain penetrated so much as to make it a question whether it 
was any protection or not. The only difference at first sight was 
that a portion of the birds were perfectly dry, whilst others were sub- 
jected to even a greater downpour than had they been shown without 
any covering whatever. Tents are never to be depended upon at this 
season, and we trust that on future occasions an improved plan may be 
resorted to, as, certainly, the high value of most of the birds shown 
demanded more favourable quarters. Considerably raore than five 
hundred pens of poultry and Pigeons were in themselves a very good col- 
lection ; many of our first-rate exhibitors were competing, and the show 
pons of Messrs. Turner, of Sheffield, left nothing that could be bettered 
on that head. 

It is beyond question that the Rutland Show just held contained by 
far the best collection of Cochins that has ever been seen in the dis- 
trict; Partridge, Buff, and White proving excellent. The Game classes 
were remarkably good, the Brown Red cocks and Duckwing Game 
hens being of far higher merit than usual. Some very well matched 
Pekin Bantams were shown, and we noticed some first-rate Malays 
and Silky fowls. Turkeys were far beyond the average, and in the 
Duck: classes were to be found contributions from the best breeders in 
the kingdom. The Selling class was one of more merit by far than 
asual, a silver cup for the best pen causing first-rate specimens to be 
entered. It was taken by a well-shown young White Cochin, which will 

obably again secure similar trophies. rench fowls were entered in 

ar larger numbers than have been hitherto known in Rutland, and most 
of them were excellent. It is impossible to give more than a very 
rough estimate of the Hamburghs, as they were so perfectly saturated 
in some instances that the markings were indistinguishable. Tho 
Ptgeons were a fine collection, and had, as before said, luck on their 
side, being secure from cold draughts and driving rain. We are 
assured that the Riding School, or some similar building, will be 
secured for future Oakham shows. 


Dorrines.—Colowred.—Cock.—1 and Cup, C. Speed. 2, R. Wood, Clapton, 
Thrapston. he, J. Hornsby, Grantham; J. Stott, Healey, Rochdale; Marchioness 
of Exeter, Burghley Park, Stamford; J. Longland, Grendon (2); H. Lingwood, 
Barking, Needham Market (2); J. M. Wellington, Oakham. c, G. A. Crewe, 
Etwoll, Derby. Hens or Pullets.—1, H. Lingwood. 2, L. Patten, Hillmore, 
Taunton. he, Lady Aveland, Oakham; J. Hornsby; R. Wood; J.Stott. Silver- 
Grey.—Hens or Pullets.—1, O. E. Cresswell, Hanworth Rectory, Feltham. 2, J. 
Longland. hc, D. E. Campbell, Brentwood. c, Marchioness of Exeter; Mra. 
Lowther, Barleythorpe Hall, Oakham. White—Cock.—1, Miss E. Williams, 
Henllys Berriew, Montgomeryshire. 2, C. Boyes, Kettering. hc, Marchioness 
of Exeter. Hens or Pullets—1, Miss 5. Williams. 2, Marchioness of Exeter. 
he, Marchioness of Exeter; O. E. Cresswell. 

PANIsH —Black.—1, J. F. Dixon, Cotgrave, Nottingham. 2, J. F. Sillietoe, 
Wolverhampton. hc, H. Wilkinson, Earby. Chickens.—1 and Cup, J. Boulton, 
Bristol. 2,3. F. Dixon, Cotgrave, Nottingham. hc, H. Yardley, birmingham ; 
J.F. Sillietoe; H. Wilkinson; J. Walker, Wolverhampton. 

Cocuin-Curna.—Cinnamon, Buf, or Partridge.—Cock.—1 and Cup, R. B. 
‘Wood, Uttoxeter. 2, T. Rogers, Walsall. fc, H. Lingwood; W. A. Taylor, 
Manchester; C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, Keighley; J.M- Wellington; G.A. 
Crewe. ¢, Horace Lingwood, Creeting, Needham Market; H. V. Storey, Lock- 
ington, Derby. Hens or Pullets—t, J. Cattell, Birmingham. 2, W. A. Taylor. 
he, H. Lingwood; Mrs. Woodcock, Rearsby House, Leicester; H. Lingwood; 
W. A. Barnall, Southwell; T. M. Derry, Gedney; J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury ; H. 
V. Storey. c,T. Rogers, Walsall. White or Black.—Cock.—1, Mrs. A. Wiiliam- 
son, Queniborough Hall. 2, H. H. Bletsoe, Barnwell, Oundle. ¢, T. Rogers. 
Hens or Pullets.—1, H. H. Bletsoe. 2 and he, Mrs. A. Williamson. 

Brauma Poorra.—Cock.—l, W. Adams, St. Clements, Ipswich. 2, W. T. 
Storer, Shull Green, Brewood. he, W. A. Taylor. c,J. Thomson, Sheffield ; 
Mrs. A. Williamson. Hens or Pullets—1, W. Adams. 2, Rev. D. Peake, Lale- 
ham, Staines. he, Mrs. A. Williamson. 

Frencu Fowus—l and Cup, C. H. Smith, Radcliffe-on-Trent (Créve-Cceurs). 
2, J. K. Fowler (Houdane). 8, W. Dring, Faversham (Houdans). hc, J.Malden, 
Biggleswade (Créve-Ceurs); Mrs, J. Cross, Appleby Vicarage, Brigg (Creve 
cours); R. B. Wood (Houdans); M. Kew (Houdans). c, J. Malden (Créve- 

urs). 

HamBureus. — Silver-spangled.—1, C. Parsons, Wolverhampton. 2, G. 
Walters, Worcester. hce,J. Wright, Melton Mowbray. Silver-pencilled.—l, T. 
Wanson. Keighley. 2, W.Collyer & Co., Dubb, Bingley. Gold-spangled—1 and 
Cap, T. Blakeman, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton. 2, T. May, Wolverhampton. 
-¢, W.K. Tickner, Ipswich ; L. Wren, Lowestoft. Gold-penciled. —1,R.R. Parker. 
Ipswich. 2, W. K. Tickner. hc, A. Coles, Long Sutton, Wisbeach. c, H. 
Marriott, Skirbeck, Boston. 

Gameg.—Red and other Dark Colour.—Cock.—1,'W. Adams. 2, A. J.*Fluyder, 
he, A. J. Fludyer; E. Bell, Burton-on-Trent; S. Matthew, Stowmarket. c, T. 
Whitaker, Melton Mowbray; G. Heafford, Loughborough (2). Hens or Pullets, 
—1. G. Heafford. 2, Mrs. Lowther, Barleythorpe Hall. hc, Messrs. Collyer 
and Co. ; T. Whitaker; W. J. Pope, Biggleswade; H. H. Bleisoe. c, J. Jekin, 
Eltham; T. Garton, Oakham. White, Piles, and Light Colours.—Oock.—1, S. 
Matthew. 2,E.Winwood. Worcester. he, T. Whitaker; G.Heafford; J. Jekin. 
Hens or Pull s.—l and Cup, S. Matthew. 2, E, Winwood. 

Bantams.— White, clean legs.—1, B. Painter, Burley-on-the-Hill. ¢, S. & R. 
Ashton, Mottram; H. L. Bradshaw, Wakerley, Stamford. Black, clean legs.— 
land Cup, S.S. Mossop, Long Sutton. he, S. & R. Ashton. Gold or Silver- 
laced.—1, H. Draycott, Humberstone. 2 and he, Miss M. Finch. Any other 
Variety —1, B. S. Lowndes, Stony Stratford (Pekin Bantams). he, Mrs. Wood- 
cock, Leicest-r; E. Winwood, Worcester (White-booted Bantams); H. Dray- 
cott, Humberstone, Leicester (Rumpless Bantam). Game.—Cock.—1. S. 5. 
Mossop. 2, G. Hall, Kendal. he, T. Whitaker, Molton Mowbray; Rev. E. 8. 
Fiddeman, Childerditch Vicarage, Brentwood; W. Knight, Maplebeck, Newark; 
«. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth; P.H. Jones, Fulham. c, 5. Barker, Stokesly. 
Hens or Pullets.—l and Cup, W. B. Jeffries, Ipswich. 2, H.C. Rogers, Newport 
Pagnoll. he, Rey. E. S. Tiddeman; F. Steel, Stump Cross, Halfax; W. B. 
defirier. ¢, J. Smith, Edingley Hill, Southwell; H. Ashmore, Brimington, 
Chesterfield; J. M. Wellington, Oakham. 


* L. Chapman, 


ah G. W. Boothby, Louth. he, A.Almond, Oakham. ¢,A.Almond* 
. hew. 


ANY OTHER VaRiETY.—l, M. Kew (Malays). 2, Miss E. J. N. Ha: T, 
Wycliffe, Tunbri’ge Wells (Japanese Silkies)> nee 
‘URKEYS.—Old trds.—Cock.—1 and Cup, G. R. Pearson, Witham Common, 
Grantham. 2 L. Patton, Hillmore, Taunton. hc, G. R. Pearson; — Hughes; 
F. E. Richardson; M. Kew; Misses G. & L. Craigh, Fotheringhay, Oundle; 
Mrs. A. Guy, Eaton, Grantham; E. Leech, Rochdale. c, F. Palmer; Marchion- 
ess of Exeter. Hens.—l, Mrs. A. Guy. 2,G. R. Pearson. he, L. Patton: M. 
Kew. ‘c, F. Palmer; F. E. Richardson, Bramshall, Uttoxeter, Young Birds.— 
Cock.—1, Mrs. A. Mayhew, Great Baddow. 2, G. R. Pearson. he, W. Hughes ; 
Mrs. A, Guy. c, G. R. Pearson; E. Leech. Hens—l, G. R. Pearson, 2, B. 
Leech. he, L. Patton; W. Hughes. 

Ducns.— White Aylesbury.—l and Cup, E, Leech. 2, Mrs. M. Seamons, Ayles- 
bury. hc, Mrs. M. Seamons; S. Deacon, jun., Polebrook Hall, Oundle; J. K. 
Fowler, Aylesbury; H. H. Bletsoe. c, G. H. Finch, M.P. (2). Rouen.—1, J. 
W. White, Netherton. 2, Mrs. M. Seamons. he, L. Patton; J. W. White; J. 
Dickinson, Leigh, Manchester. c, R. Wood. Any other Variety.—1, Mrs. 
Lowther (East Indian). 2, H. H. Bletsoe, Barnwell, Oundle (Wild). he, S. H. 
Stott; H. V. Story, Lockington, Derby (White Peruvians). c,M. Kew (Buenos 
Ayres); S. Deacon, jun. (East Indian). Cross-bred or Common.—Young.—1 and 
he, C.J. Bradshaw. 2, G. R. Pearson, 

GxEEsE.—Pure White—1 and Cup, Mrs. M. Seamons. 
—1, J. K. Fowler. he, G.H. Finch, M.P. (2). Grey.—l, Rev. C. H. Lucas, Edith- 
weston, Stamford. hc, M. Kew. c, S. H. Stott; E. Leech. Goslings.—1, BE. 
Leech. he, J. K. Fowler. c, Rev. C. H. Lucas; S. Deacon, jun. 

SELLING Cxass.—l and Cup, T. Rogers, Walsall. 2, J. F. Sillietoe, Wolver- 
hampton (Spanish Cock). he, J. Longland, Grendon, Northampton (Dorking 
Pullets); W. B. Jeffries (Bantams); C. Boyes, Kettering (Dorkings); Mrs. 
Berridge, Burley-on-the-Hill (Pea Fowls); J. K. Fowler (Aylesbury Ducks). 
c. J. F. Sillietoe (Spanish Cock); W. Dring (Créve-Ceeurs); J. M. Wellington 
(Black-breasted Reds); L. Wren, Lowestoft (Golden-spangled Hamburgh 
Cockerel); W. A. Burnell (Buff Cochin Pullets); G. A. Crewe (Partridge 


Cochins). 
E LOCAL CLASSES. 
Pee hel alias C. Speed, Exton; G. H. Finch, M.P., Burley-on- 

e- 

Gamr.—Chickens.—Cup, A. J. Fluyder, Ayston Hall Uppingham. 

Fannyarp.—Chickens.—1 and 2, M. Kew. 3, B. Painter, Burley-on-the-Hill. 

PIGEONS. 

TumBLERS.—1, H. Yardley, Birmingham. 2, P. H. Jones, Fulham. 
Brentnall, Burton-on-Trent. c, H. Headley. 

CaRRIERS.—1 and 2, E. Walker, Leicester. c, H. Yardley. 

4 EES W. R. Rose, Kettering. 2,E. Walker. he, R. F. Payling, Peter- 
orough, 

JACOBINS.—1 and 2, H, Headley, Thurmaston, Leicester. 

Fantats.—l, J. F, Loversidge, Newark-on-Trent. 2, F. H. Paget, Birkstall, 
Leicester. hc, H. Vaughan, Wolverhampton; P. H. Jones, Fulham. c, H. 
Yardley, Birmingham. 

TRUMPETERS.—l, Withheld. 2, W. Gamble, Thorpe Satchville, Melton. 

Nouns.—l, P. H. Jones. 2, H. Vaughan. jic, W. E. Easton, Hull. c, A. B. 
Bailey, Shooter’s Hill, Longton. 

TurBits.—1, P. H. Jones. 2, W. E. Easten. he, O. E. Cresswell; F. H. 
Paget. c, A.B. Bailey. 
5 Konts.—l, H. Yardley. 2, T. D. Green, Saffron Walden. c,H. Yardley; P. H. 

ones. 


Any OTHER Vaniety.—l, H. Yardley. 2andc, F.H. Paget. hc, H. Headley 
(Isabels). 


The Judges were Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Tegetmeier, 


he,E.Leech. Goslings. 


he, G. 


NORTHAMPTON ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society's Show of Canaries, British birds, and Pigeons, was 
held November 26th and 28th. The following are the awards :— 


Prarons,—Three of Distinct Varieties.—1 and Cup, Mrs. Hall, Northampton. 
2, W. Nottage, Northampton. co, T. Chambers. Pouters or Carriers.—l and 
co, T. Chambers, jun., Northampton. 2, T. Adams, Northampton. Barbs or 
Antwerps.—l, W. Morbey. 2, W. Nottage. uo, C. Tassell, Northampton. Owls, 
Turbits, or Jacobins.—1, W. Morbey, Northampton. 2, W. Lepper, Northampton, 
HO, F, Barber, Northampton; W. Lepper. Any other Variety.—l1, W. Lepper. 
2, W. Morbey. Hc, — Green, Northampton. 


CANARIES. 

Norwicu.—Clear Jonque.—l, T. Irons, Northampton. 2, Moore & Wynne, 
Northampton. vuc,T, Mann, Camberwell New Road; Bemrose & Orme, Derby. 
Ho, T. Irons; G. Gayton, Northampton; W.Gamble, Northampton. o,S. Bunt- 
ing, Derby; Moore & Wynne (2). Clear Mealy.—l, Moore & Wynne. 2, Bem 
rose & Orme. vuc,S. Bunting; — Chapman. uc, Moore & Wynne; Bemrose 
and Orme. c, G. Clipston, Northampton; W. Gamble. 

Norwicu.—Evenly-marked Jonque.—], Moore & Wynne. Equal 2, R. Haw- 
man, Middlesbrough. Equal 2, W.Gamble. vuo, Moore & Wynne; Bemrose 
and Orme. uo, H. Apted, Worthing; J. Bexson, Derby. o, S. Bunting; T. 
Irons. Evenly-marked Mealy.—1, Moore & Wynne. 2,G.Gayton. vue, Moore 
and Wynne; Bemrose & Orme. uc, W. Gamble. c, H. Apted; J. Bexson. 

Norwicu.—Ticked or Uneven-marked Jonque.—l, Bemrose & Orme. 2 and 
HO, Moore & Wynne. vuo, T. Mann; R. Hawman. c, H. Apted; T. Irons. 
Ticked or Uneven-marked Mealy.—1, Moore & Wynne. 2, Bemrose & Orme. 
vHc, Moore & Wynne; Bemrose & Orme. Ho, H. Apted; W. Gamble. 

Norwicu.—Any variety of Crested Jonque.—l, R. Hawman. 2, T. Irons. 
vuc, Moore & Wynne; T. Irons. uc, Moore & Wynne; W. Barwell, North- 
ampton. _c, J. Turner, Birmingham; G, Smith, Northampton. Any variety of 
Crested Buf.—i, T. Irons. 2, J. Turner. vuc, S. Bunting; T.Irons, Hc,— Cox; 
T. Irons. c, W. Holmes, Nottingham; — Hyllier. i 

Brueian.— Clear Yellow.—l, J. Turner. 2, J. N. Harrison, Belper. vac, S. 
Spinke, Chippenham ; J. N. Harrison. c, W. Needler, Hull; J. Close, Derby. 
Clear Buf.—1, J. Turner. 2, W. Bexson. vuc, S. Spinke (2). Hc, J.N. Harrison. 
ee or Variegated.—l, J. Turner, 2, 8. Spinke. Hc, 8. Bunting. c, J. N. 

arrison. 

Lizarps.—Golden-spangled.—1, T. W. Fairbrass, Canterbury. 2, G. Tuck- 
wood, Northampton. vuxc, J.N. Harrison; Stevens & Burton, Middlesbrough. 
Huo, T. W. Fairbrass; H. Ashton, Polefield Hall, Prestwich. c, Stevens and 
Burton; R. Hawman. Silver-spangled—l, H. Ashton. 2, Stevens & Burton. 
vuHc, R. Hawman; Stevens & Burton. uc,S. Bunting. c, G. Tuckwood; J. N. 
Harrison. 2 

Crnnamon.—Jongue.—l, 2, and vc, T. Irons. uc, — Tomes: S. Bunting; G. 
Glipston. oc, Moore & Wynne; H. Apted. Buff.—l and ue, T. Irons. 2, W. 
Camble. vuc, H. Apted: — Tear, Northampton. c, W. Gamble; H. Apted. 
URAC Or Variegated.—l, Stevens & Burton; 2 and c, Moore & Wynne. 
vo, — Tomes. ; 

ANY OTHER VaRrety.—1, H. Ashton, 2. A. Webster, Kirkstall, Lesds. vHc, G. 
Gayton; W. Hutton, Baildon, Leeds. uc, W. Holmes; — Rice, sortham, ton; 
W. Hutton. co, Stevens & Burton; H. Ashton. 

GoLpFINcH Muie.—Jonque.—i and 2, A. Ashton. vue, Stevens & Burton; 
W. L. Chapman; W. Needler. Mealy.—l, Fairclough & Howe. 2, 3. Bunting. 
vuo, W. & C. Burniston, Middlesbrough; S.Bunting. Ho, H. Ashion (2). c.W. 
Needler; W. L. Chapman. Dark.—1, Moore& Wynne. 2,—Cox. vuHc, Stevens 
and Burton; Moore & Wynne. Hc, W. Cattell, Northampton; A. Webster; W. 
c, — Cox; — Hyllier. f 
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GoLprincH.—l, Fairclough & Howe. vac,J.N. Harrison ; Stevens & Burton. 
uc, W. King, Wellingborough. c,Moore & Wynne; — Knibb. 
wBonirincy.—l, W. & C. Burniston. vuc, T. Haddon, Northampton; Fryer 


and McCurne, Stockton. uc, Moore & Wynne. c, A. Webster. 
JupGe.—Mr. W. Wilmore, London. 


EGG-EATING BEES. 


Tue fact of bees eating or removing eggs from their combs 
when queens are being reared artificially, as described by your 
correspondent ‘‘R. §.” in page 383, has been noticed by me 
for a number of years. and I once sent an article on the sub- 
ject to the Journal, but for some reason it never appeared. 
I have, however, experimented much both before and since on 
this point, and may here describe under what circumstances 
I have found tke egg-eating propensity become manifest, and 
show also how I have cured it. Like ‘‘R.S§.,’’ lam prepared 
to say that it often happens, but I do not believe that it occurs 
in every instance. 

Many bee-keepers, I doubt not, have noticed during spring 
the case of a formerly-proven fertile queen where the hive in 
which she is regnant makes no progress, no young bees ap- 
pearing, and yet if this queen were transferred to another hive 
it would at once become prosperous. When I made this dis- 
covery I noticed that in such dwindling hives where they had 
taken to egg-eating the bees were invariably old. Kuowing, 
therefore, the fact that if the queen were transferred to another 
hive her progeny would be matured, IJ tried the experiment of 
inserting a frame of brood in the heart of the hive; this had 
the desired result and acted like a charm, and I have often 
since repeated the experiment with success. Subsequently, 
when I discovered that eggs and larve were eaten by the bees 
when raising queens, I conjectured and was about to affirm 
that bees required eggs or larve for the production of royal 
jelly, but I exploded this idea, having found from farther 
experiments that many destroyed not a single egg. 

Although I am satisfied that eggs are not invariably destroyed, 
still the mystery is far from being solved. I may, however, be 
allowed to ask the question, What is the reason that old bees de- 
your eggs andthat young ones do not? Can itbe owing to their 
stomachs? We know there is a difference in the stomachs of 
the old and young of some animals; can there then be an 
inability in the stomach of the old bee to produce royal jelly ? 
and is that organ in the young bee, whose duty it appears is to 
become a nurse when but a few hours old, capable of producing 
a different compound from that of old ones ?—A LaNaRKSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER. 


BEES BREEDING LATE. 


YxEstERDAY, November 20th, being a very warm and fine day, 
my bees all turned out in numbers, end upon inspeciing one of 
the hives I was astonished to see a number of young bees before 
the entrance, evidently just come out of their cells. Now you 
will allow this is rather an unusual time of year for young bees— 
either exceedingly early or very late, and as there is no chance 
of there being any pollen for two months at least, I wish to 
kEnow what will become of any grubs there may be in the cells, 
and whether there is any means of providing artificial pollen, 
such as meal, what is the best way to give it to them, and the 
best to use ?—Carouus. 

[Your bees have been breeding late in the season, but this 
circumstance is not so remarkable as you appear to imagine. 
Young bees (Ligurians) were taking wing for the first time in 
eonsiderable numbers from one of our. own hives five days 
later than in your case, whilst pollen was being carried into 
others at the same time. You need not apprehend any failure 
in the supply of the last-mentioned substance, which we have 
always found bees able to accumulate in excess of their actual 
requirements. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Norice.—Most of our authorities are at Birmingham, so that 


we must defer answering many poultry queries until our 
next number. 


Hamevreu (S. D. C.).—It is pronounced as if spelt “‘ Hamborough.” A 
dark pullet, though lighter-plumaged this season, is not unlikely to pro- 
duce dark chickens next year. We do not know anything about the 
preferences you name. 

BLACK-BREASTED RED GAME Mouttinc Unrrve To Cotour (Puzzled 
One).—It is not very uncommon for a bird to moult as you describe yours 
to have done. lf you exhibit, he is still fit to show in the classes for 
“*Black-breasted and other Reds.” He will not do for Black-breasted 
Reds. He is now a Brown Red, but not less valuable. There is a stain 
in him to which he has thrown back. 

FEEDING BRAHMAS FOR EXHIBITION (4 Duffer).—We like your feeding 
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better than the advice of your friends. If your fowls have good con- 
stitutions do not destroy them with physic. Give them ground oats 
slaked with milk in the morning, a little barley or maize at midday, and 
ground oats again in the evening ; add thereto some table scraps daily, 
and some heavy sods of growing grass cut with plenty of fresh mould. 
Give as much lettuce as you please. You need do nothing more. 

FEEDING PovuLtry (Poultry Food).—Ground oats are excellent food, 
but not essential to the well-doing of fowls. Feedas we have advised in 
our preceding answer, substituting barleymeal for ground oats. (4 Ten- 
years Subscriber).—It is almost impossible to name any quantity of food 
for a given number of poultry. Your food isnot good; instead of Indian 
corn meal, give ground oats, which in Ireland you should get cheaper. 
The Ducks should be fed on oats, the Turkeys on meal mixed with 
milk. It will always be difficult to fatten chickens, Ducks, or Turkeys 
bought from cottagers, as they are so poorly fed. As arule, that which 
is necessary for ‘the formation of the fat, is for a long time absorbed in 
the production of flesh. We advise you to let all the chickens run at 
liberty, to shut up the Turkeys in a small shed where they can be fed 
from a trough with food made of oatmeal slaked with milk; but they 
must be put up as they are likely to be wanted, two or three at a time. 
The Ducks should be shnt up in an old pigstye or similar place, and fed on 
oats put in a trough with water. You must recollect birds cannot be kept 
artificially fattened in a state of confinement. They will lose flesh and 
die. We advise you to shut up only Ducks and Turkeys. Feed the 
chickens as well as you can at liberty. You will never get eggs im the 
winter by keeping hens, you must have pullets for that purpose. Birds 
will starve to death on one food, however good if may be. They must have 
change. Most poultry women waste half the food by throwing down the 
same quantity in the same place every day without reference to circum- 
stances. To throw down food, is notto feed. When the first is only 
partly eaten, the second should not be given. Fowls do not like Indian 
meal, nor is it profitable food. It would be a much better arrangement 
for the poultry woman to buy her own food. In a large fimily the scraps,, 
properly managed, should play an important part in feeding the birds 
and lessening the expense. HE 

EXxaisITInG SPANISH Fowns—CocuIn UNTHRIVING (Scotus).— The 
small defect in the face of your Spanish cock being an accident, and 
bearing the proof of it, will not be a disqualification. Itis only a dis- 
advantage, and not a serious one. The White Cochin is unwell. He must 
be thoroughly purged with castor oil, a table-spoonfal every day till his 
evacuations, which are, doubtless, now green and watery, become figured 
and brown and- white. lf after some days’ purging this does not take 
place. try Baily’s pills, and add to them two pills of camphor, each 
the size of 2 garden pea. These may be given witn castor oil, allowing 
two hours between the oil and camphor. If benefit show itself, the dose 
of camphor may be increased. . 

Fatrentnc Fowrs For TABLE (N. C.),—Cramming is unnecessary, 
unless it is desired to make fowls fit for the London market. Fowls can 
be kept fat enough for table when running about, and always are so in 2 
good farmyard; but where all the food has to be bought it is very ex- 
pensive to feed allalike. The birds intended for the table should be shut 
up ina fattening coop, and fed three times per day with ground oats or 
barleymeal mixed with milk. The process is too long to be described 
here, you will find it at length in ‘ Fowls,” by Baily. In that work there 
is a chapter devoted to it. 

PIGEONS AND CHAFFINCH (E. S. Polkinghorne).— Your Pigeons have 
Troup; we gave the most likely means of cure in our number for Novem- 
ber 17th. A great number of articles appeared in this Journal in, the 
early part of this year about Flying Tumblers and Birmingham Rollers, 
and more, alas! was said of them thanjwas true, both as to length of flight 
and supposed delicacy. In the words of Mr. Brent, ‘‘Flying Tumblers 
give less trouble in breeding than any other variety of Pigeon, where any 
pretension to fancy is desired.” In the long articles we printed the 
subject was exhausted. The tameness of your Chaffinch is as pleasing as 
itis unusual. 

Fis In Guass Guope (H...).—Give them a little raw meat shredded 
very fine every day. Vallisneria spiralis, Ranunculus aquatilis, and 
Aponogeton distachyon are plants you might grow in the giobe. 

PICKLED MusHRooms.—‘ C. Y.” has pickled mushrooms; all turned 
black. She wishes to know how this is caused and to be avoided. ; 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
‘In the Suburbs of London for the week ending November 29th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Date. ES Air. Earth. Wind. | Rain 
Max. | Min. | Mex.| Min. | 1ft.| 2ft. 4 
Wed... 23 | 99.414 | 29188 | 58 | 34 | 48 | 44 | S.w. | 12 
Thurs.. 24 | 29.330 | 29.202 | 59 | 48 | 50 | 45 Ss. 24 
Fri... 25 | 29.640 | 29.827] 60 | 31 | 47 | 45 Ss. 202: 
Sat. ... 26) 29.919 | 29.766 | 57 | 81 | 47 | 45 Ss. -00 
Sun. .. 27 | 30.225 | 30.187 | 48 |. 89 | 48 | 46 | SE. | .00 
Mon... 28 | 30-297 | 30.177 | 54 | 27 | 46 | 44 | S.B. | “00 
Tues.... 29 | 30.217 | 30.175 | 48 | 39 | 45 | 45 | SEB. | .00 
Mean.. | 29.853 | 29.710 | 54.86 | 85.57 | 47.48 | 44 88 | -- |0.88 


28.—Foggy ; very fine; fine, starlight. 

24,—Boisterous; very fine ; drizzling rain. - 
25.—Clear and fine; cloudy; fine starlight. 

26.—Dense fog ; very fine ; dense fog. 

27.—Cloudy but fine; very fine; dense fog. 

28.—Foggy ; dense fog; densely overcast. 

29.—Densely overcast; overcast ; densely overcast. ~ 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NoveEmMBER 80. 


THERE has been a limited attendance of buyers during the week, and 2 
general dullness prevails. Hothouse Grapes are good and plentiful. 
comprising Black Hamburghs, Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and Muscats, 
Pines are as plentiful as they were scarce at the beginning of the month, 
and prices nre receding. Large supplies of Potatoes have come to hand 
both coastwise and by rail. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
= 
Day | Day Average Tempera- | Bainin| gyn Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s | Clock | Day 
Mocin ae DECEMBER 8—1l4, 10. ture near London. |, act Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets Age. iter ote 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. |m. h.|m. h.| m. h.|m. h.} Days. | m. 53. 
8 Ta 46.9 | 83.6 | 40.8 19 54af7 | 50af3 | 24a0f4 | 55af7 ie) 7 54 | 342 
9 F 46.7 | 84.9 | 40.8 17 56 7/50 8 4 5);656 8 16 7 27 | 343 
10 Ss 47.0 | 32.8 | 89.9 26 57 7/49 8/54 65)650 9 17 7 0 | 844 
11 | Sun | 8 Sunpay 1n ADVENT. 46.5 | 32.6 | 89.5 17 58 7/49 8/55 6/85 10 18 6 32 | 845 
12 M [of Gardeners. | 48.0 | 87.0 | 42.5 18 59.7% | 49 8 Dy 8s opel 19 6 4 | 346 
13 | Tu | Royal Horticultural Saciety’s examination | 47.5 | 86.5 | 42.0 23 0 8/49 8/12 9] after. 20 5 35 | 347 
14 | W Meeting of Royal Microscopical eOCiety, 46.9 | 84.3 | 40.6 21 | 0 8|49 8/27 10} 12 0 21 5 8 | 843 
(8 P.M. 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 47.1°, and its night 


temperature 84.5°. 
rain was 1.02 inch. 


The greatest heat was 63°, on the 11th, 1844; and the lowest cold 18°, on the 8th and 9th, 1867. 


The greatest fall of 


PRUNING ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 
No. 6. 


RUNING being subsequent to planting, I 
purpose at this stage to offer to the notice of 
intending planters some suggestions on the 
distribution of trees and shrubs in parks and 
pleasure grounds. 

The best and the true mode of arranging 
trees, shrubs, and other plants so as to pro- 
duce effect is, without dispute, massing them 
Art may dispose them in lines and a variety 
of ways that will result in a good effect, but 

though art is essential it will ever prove abortive if not 

founded on those broad, well-defined principles that give 
art its life. The ideal of the painter is Nature. If his 
icture has not Nature it will never immortalise him, and 
the planter disposing plants in a confused manner will 
have a very confused, undefined landscape. Some have 
an idea that the best effect is attained by a promiscuous 
assemblage of the different species and varieties of trees, 
shrubs, and other plants. Probably acting on what they 
consider Nature's disposition, at irresular distances and in 
an irregular style, a great diversity of plants are placed in 

a manner which is in no way superior to a confused dis- 

tribution that in the end must produce a bad effect. This 

is termed imitating Nature. As a mixture the planting 
may be all very well; it may serve every purpose of 
shelter, and afford the gratification trees and shrubs with 
their allies always give, but it has nothing of Nature, for in 
this the trees, &., form objects in the landscape; there 
are masses of evergreens in one spot, and masses of de- 
ciduous subjects in another, the whole having varied 
gradations of height, depth, and size; uniformity is -no- 
where apparent, and yet the whole is blended into one 

Scene or picture, though composed of several parts or 

objects individually well marked and distinct, yet bearing 

a correlation to each other, producing in effect that har- 

mony and contrast most pleasing to the eye. 

_ Nature's principle of planting is in masses. In no ease 

is Oak intermixed with Ash, much less do we find a 

clump of Pines mingled with Elms. The soil, situation, 

and climate give a degree of fitness for a certain class 
of plants in one place, and for a very different kind in 
another: hence we have that distinctness of view with 

diversity of features always pleasing to the eye, and a 

completeness that characterises Nature’s works, showing 

them different from art or the work of man. Though in 
the best examples of natural scenery there is seldom the 
solitary tree, yet there is very great difference in the 
subjects forming the landscape. A mass of Oak prevails 
in one place, there is Ash or Elm in another, Pines sur- 
mount the eminences, Gorse will show itself here and 
there, the Willow will be where there is water, the Dog- 
wood and Guelder Rose in moist situations, and in ail 
there are masses of some particular tree; not that there 
are no detached specimens and small groups, but they 
seem rather as having escaped from the main groups, 
forming connecting links between the latter and what they 
No. 506.—Vot. XIX., New Serres. 


adjoin, than as being characteristic of Nature’s disposition 
of plants. 

I will not further note Nature’s distribution of plants. 
It has been pooh-poohed in our gardens, but what would 
be said if we were to mix our flowering plants in beds and 
borders in a style like that we adopt in ninety-nine out of 
every hundred plantations of trees that are formed in this 
country? Supposing we arrange our plants in a bed or 
border one or more of each kind, having due regard to 
height and colour both of bloom and foliage, striving to 
make a bed as much mixed or diversified as possible, what 
will be the result? A fine bed it may be as regards 
foliage and flowers, but the effect is poor. What a dif- 
ferent effect would have been produced had all the plants 
of one hue of flower or foliage been disposed in a mass ! 
The parts then become distinct—a feature in itself, though 
it comprises but a part of the bed or border, yet combining 
with the other parts to forma whole. It is the same with 
trees, though on a larger scale; the mixed system must 
give place to the massing or natural system. 

In planting trees and shrubs on the massing principle 
groups may be formed of one species or variety of tree, or 
very effective groups may be formed of a species and its 
varieties, and finer still when the most distinct species of 
a genus are collected into a group; in no case mixing 
them promiscuously, but disposing each in a mass, so as 
to show its character, and by dotting a few on the margin 
of the group, yet near enough to form or appear a part of 
the group at a distance, though on close inspection they 
have the characteristics of the isolated tree. In this 
way we secure the beauty of the specimen as well as that 
of the mass. The dotting will also serve to break the 
not unfrequently monotonous smoothness of artificial out- 
lines. 

he groups may comprise ary number of parts—in en- 
tensive arrangements be large enough to contain examples 
of every species and variety of a genus; but very effective 
groups may be formed of a few of the most distinct kinds. 

Let us suppose a to be a group intended for three species 
or kinds. Oaks are desired. In this case—a, Turkey Oak 
(Quercus Cerris) ; b, English Oak (Quercus pedunculata) ; 
c, Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea) ; whilst for dotting on 
the margin the same kinds may be employed as those in 
the mass adjoining ; or ¢ may be the variegated Lucombe 
Oak (Quereus Cerris Lucombeana variegata argentea) ; 
d, Lucombe Oak (Quercus Cerris Lucombeana) ; f, Fern- 
leaved variety of the English Oak (Quercus pedunculata 
aspleniifolia); g, Variegated English Oak (Quercus pedun- 
culata variegata); 2, Cork Oak (Quercus Suber); 7, Kver- 
green Oak (Quercus Tex). 

Tn a similar way with Chestnuts, «7, may be the common 
Horse Chestnut (Aisculus Hippocastanum); 0, Pink Horse 
Chestnut (Adsculus H. carneum) ; ¢, Scarlet Horse Chest- 
nut (Adsculus H. coccineum); whilst @ could be the Varie- 
gated (Aisculus H. variegatum argenteum); ¢, Double 
White Horse Chestnut (4isculus H. flore-pleno albo) ; 
f, Double Red (Asculus H. flore-pleno rubro); g, Ausculus 
H. precox; h, Asculus H crispum; i, Zsculus rubicunda. 

In a similar way it might be planted with Elms, Limes, 

No, 1158.—Vou. XLIV., OLD SuRIus- 
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Maples, &c., and so on to evergreens: for instance Pines. 
a, Austrian (Pinus austriaca); b, Pinus excelsa or Weymouth 
(Pinus Strobus); c, Corsican (Pinus Laricio), or Scotch (Pinus 
sylvestris); and d, Pinus Cembra; ¢, Pinus Benthamiana if, Pi- 
nus macrocarpa; g, Pinus Lambertinana; h, Pinus Jeiireyi; and 
i, Pinus pyrenaica. 

Spruce Firs form an imposing group; as a, Norway Spruce 
(Abies excelsa), b, Douglas (Abies Douglasii), c, White Spruce 
(Abies alba) ; then d, Abies excelsa elegans ; e, Hemlock Spruce 
(Abies canadensis); f, Abies Menziesii; g, Abies orientalis; 
h, Abies Douglasii taxifolia; 7, Abies Hookeriana. 


Silver Fir would be even finer. a, Picea Frazeri; b, Picea 
‘pectinata; c, Picea balsamea; and d, Picea Nordmanniana; 
~«, Picea cephalonica; f, Picea nobilis; g, Picea Pinsapo; 
h, Picea grandis; and i, Picea magnifica. 

If not convenient to have groups of one genus, very efiective 
masses would be formed by planting different species or yarie- 
ties of several genera. For instance, 1 may be composed of 
Beech; 2, Scotch Fir; 3, White American Spruce; 4, Scarlet 
Oak; 5, Wych Elm; 6, Scarlet Maple; 7, Lime; 8, Austrian 
Pine; 9, Sycamore; 10, Horse Chestnut; and for dotting, 
d, Purple Beech; ec, Turkey Oak; f, Scarlet Horse Chest- 
nut; g, Variegated Sycamore; h, Variegated Maple; i, Exeter 
Elm. 

In case it were near the pleasure grounds it might be de- 
sirable to employ shrubs, then 1 may be Cupressus Lawsoniana; 
-2, common Holly, with Mountain Ash interspersed among the 
Hollies at about 15 feet apart; 3, Portugal Laurel; 4, English 
“Yew; 5, Laurustinus, with a few Laburnums at the back and 
interspersed; 6, Thujopsis borealis; 7, Colchic Laurel, with 
Bird Cherry interspersed ; 8, Rhus Cotinus, with Berberis Aqui- 
folinm and B. Darwinii in masses in front, or just within the 
margin; 9, Lilacs, with a mass of tree Box at the right-hand 
eorner; 10, Thuja Lobbi; and ec, Scarlet Thorns; d, Double 
Gorse; f, Salisburia adiantifolia; g, Double White Thorns; 
h, Tulip tree; i, Scarlet Thorns. 

The above may not be the best modes of arrangement, nor 
are they given as such, but any mode of planting is better than 
a confused one; they may lead io better modes of planting 
in future, for I cannot perceive anything more at variance 
with our ideas of the beautiful than what we meet with in 
nearly all parks adjoining pleasure grounds in the three king- 
doms.—G. ABBEY. 


THE PINE APPLE. 


THE summer of 1870 has been one of the very best, in my 
experience, for the cultivation and fruiting of the Pine Apple; 
g0, too, was that of 1868. We can and have done much by 
artificial means, but we cannot compete with Nature. The 
iruits have not only swelled better but the flavour is richer; in 
some instances the juice was dropping from the fruit before 
eutting. This took place in Juneand July. Ihave cut several 
Queens of 4 lbs. in weight and one Queen of 6 lbs., and with 
crowns 2 to 3 inches long. I have not had such a glut as in 
some seasons. I cut the first frnit in March, and the others 
haye come in two and three a-month ever since. I-had two 
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or three Smooth Cayennes, one of 4 lbs., the other of 5 lbs., 
but the last-named had a crown 8 inches long. Thirty plants 
were put into our fruiting Pine stove in August, 1869, being 
then twelve months old, and, as stated above, the first fruit 
ripened in March, 1870. I have cut twenty-four Queens and 
two Smooth Cayennes. Four Queens are now, while I wriie, 
November 28th, swelling off. It will, therefore, be observed 
that the first fruit I cut was in nineteen months, and it weighed 
4 lbs. The fruit, which weighed 6ibs., was eut November 5th 
from a plant two years and three months old, and by far the 
finest plant in the house; it fruited in a 13-inch pot. I had 
ten plants in 13-inch pots, and twenty plants in 11-inch pots. 
Those in 11-inch pots, with the exception of that which bore 
the 6-lbs. fruit, gave, if anything, larger fruits; though at the 
time of potting, of course the largest plants were potted in the 
13-inch pots. Nothing has been gained in the above instance by 
Jarge pots. 

Will some others give their experience? I shall be very 
glad to hear what has been the heaviest Old Queen ever ripened. 
Iam aware there are several varieties of Queens; some pro- 
duce larger fruits than the Old Queen, but none equal itin 
flavour. Ishall also be glad to know the size of crown, as I 
have seen fruits shown with crowns more than a foot long. 
This, I consider, ought at all times to be stated when weight is 
given; then we can form an idea of what the produce is like. 
To those who have fruit with large crowns let me say—Mode- 
rate your top and bottom temperatures, place your plants 
nearer the glass, give abundance of light and air; then less 
crowns will be the result.—C. M. McC. ~ 


FITZROYA PATAGONICA. 


Srxce the introduction of the above species of Conifer into 
this country a few years ago I have not heard anything about 
it. If I remember rightly it was reported as growing in its 
native country to the height of 70 or 80 feet, and if if is ever 
likely to attain that height in England, those who planted 
it on its introducticn will by this time be able to form an 
opinion. He 

I have planted it in both light and heavy soils, in sheltered 
and in exposed situations, and the conclusions I have drawn 
from its appearance have not been favourable to its ever be- 
coming a popular tree in this country; and after four years’ 
trial I could not see any sign of its ever reaching even 10 feet 
high. The plants remained in perfect health, but they did 
not increase in height more than 1 inch per year. The side 
branches, however, made better use of their time, as they 
grew twice as fast as the leader; but they were so slender 
as not to be able to support themselves, and the whole plant 
presented such a shabby appearance and its habit was so 
straggling as to lead me to conclude it was not worth growing. 
I may, however, be mistaken, and if any correspondent has 
succeeded in growing it into anything like a specimen, a few 
details respecting its treatment will, I feel sure, be acceptable 
to many others as well as to—TuHouss RecorpD, Hatjield Park. 


A VERMIFUGE NOT OFTEN OBTAINABLE. 


Tur place in which I lived before the present I had to look 
after the farm. A distillery being connected with the place, 
and there being more wash than the cattle could use, we had 
it brought to the grazing fields, and emptied over them as 
liquid manure. Next morring Mr. P—— and I were passing 
that way, when there were so many worms dead that Mr. P. 
exclaimed, ‘‘Is it not wonderful howit kills the worms?” Had 
he been that way a fortnight after he might have said, ‘*Is is 
not wonderfal how it makes the grass.grow?”—-W. W., Gar- 
dener, Adamstown Glebe. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL 
GARDEN PLOTTING—No. 8. 
DRAWING PLANS. 


Tr ig unnecessary to give any more examples of single 
figures ; the foregoing, well understood, will be found sufficient 
to lead on those whose education has not enabled them to 
understand the theory and practice of geometrical drawing, 
and will enable them to design and execute other figures, also 
to transfer them frcm paper to the ground. Perseverance 


“ alone is required. 
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The beginner must not be satisfied with his work if it is 
only ‘‘nearly” right; be should try again and again withs 
increased care, and success will soon attend his efforts. It ig 
evident that the foregoing figures would be of comparatively 
little use without some definite method for their arrangement 
in groups, &e. 

The mode described of transferring a single bed to the ground 
will not be found sufficient for the transference of a well- 
designed plan. To transfer intricate designs to the ground it 
is necessary to find the principal points to work from, and other 
points of reference, which will be explained practically by aid 
of the following directions more clearly than by any number 
of mere descriptive words. 

Figs. 29 and 30 are more difficult either to draw on paper 
or to trace upon the ground than any other of the foregoing 
examples, but when once the method and practice are clearly 
understood, difficulties that before appeared a3 mountains to 
ihe uninitiated will soon pass away. 

Fig. 31 is the first example composed of a number cf beds, 
and constituting a 
complete design. 
From the figures 
and instructions 


perpendicular to stakes. Lay the line from stake g to point x, 
measure 42 feet 6 inches along the line from stake B, and 
insert a stake as at point c; get the string and drop the loop 
round the stake in point a, measure 42 feet 6 inches on the 
string, which is the length of the side. With the radius of 
42 feet 6 inches trace an are as in point p; shift the loop to 
stake co, and with the same radius trace another arc, cutting the 
former one. Where the two ares cut each other insert a stake 
as at point p, lay the line from stake cto stake p, and from 
stake p to stake A, which is the starting point. Then laya lino 
from stake A to stake c, and from stake pto stake p. These 
are called diagonal lines; if these two lines are of equal length 
the square is perfect; if not, it must be made go before prc- 
ceeding further. 

If the lines on the ground do not correspond with the lines 
on the paper, the plan is of little use; it will only be a guide, 
and not a working plan, and when traced on the ground it will 
be found the design is crippled and entirely unsatisfactory. 

If the diagonal lines are equal, lay the middle or diameter 
lines EFandGu; 
where these lines 
cross each other 


already given it 
will be obvious to 
any person how to 
draw the design 
on paper, but how 
to transfer it to 
the ground is not 
so easily under- 
stood withont 
some practice. Be- 
fore beginning to 
trace a design on 
the ground, it is 
necessary to be 
provided with a 
line, and two or 


is the centre o. 
The outside beds 
are 4 feet wide, ac- 
cording to scale; 
these are the four 
corner beds and 
the four oblong 
beds. From the 
stake at point a 
on each side mea- 
sure 4 feet, and 
in each point in- 
sert a peg as at 
e, c; from each- 
peg measure 4 feet 
inwards, meeting 
on the diagonal 


es 


three pieces of 
string (whip cord 
is the best) to use 
for finding certain 
points; also some 
stakes about 10 or 
12 inches long, 
and about 1 inch 
thick, some pegs 
5 or 6 inches long 
of about the same 
thickness, and a 
meastiing tape. 
To draw and 
transfer the design 


line ; there insert - 
a stake, which is 
the inner angle of* ~ 
the bed. Find 
the corresponding 
points in the same: 
manuer. The in- 
side lines can be 
found by measur- 
ing 4 feet on each 
side of stakes BCD 
in the same man-~ 
ner as from stake 
A. Lay lines, as 
from c to d, and 


| 
Vee: 
s] 


to the ground, | from e tog ; where 
draw line 4 B, f° the lines cross 
which is 42 feet each other are the 
6 inches long; de- Fig. 31. inner angles of 


seribe the square ®s in fig. 7 (page 344); draw the diameter | 


lines EE and GH, also the diagonal lines Ac and BD; draw 
the inside square, allowing 4 fect for the width of the beds; 
divide the square as in gg, leaving 3 feet for an entrance. 
From centre o draw circle 7, also circles s and t, as shown by 
the entire end dotted lines, then draw the four angular beds 
as shown. 

To transfer the design to the ground it is necessary to have 
the scale at the foot of the plan, or, better still, to have a rule 
with the scale marked uponit. It is also necessary to have 
the ground prepared as before described. Insert a stake firmly 
at point A; get a line witha loop at one end, and drop the loop 
over the stake in point a. Stretch the line straight along, gay 
to the length of 50 feet; fix the line there by means of a peg; 
with the measuring tape from stake a measure 42 feet 6 inches 
on the line tos. Insert a stake at point B. Lay line Bc at right 
angles with line 4s, which is done in the following manner :— 
From the stake at point B on each side measure any two equal 
distances, as ff; insert a peg at each point; get a string with 
2 loop at one end, drop the loop round one of the pegs, take 
the other end of the string toward c, double the string round 
& peg, and trace an arc as inn. Shift the loop to the other 
beg, and with the same length of string trace an arc cutting 
the former one; where the two ares cut each other is exactly 


the four corner beds; insert a stake at each point, and lay 
a line from stake to stake. From stake 4 on the line towards B 
measure 11 feet G6 inches. Insert a peg as at point a; from 
the last peg measure 3 feet on the same line, and insert a peg 
as ath; from peg h measure 13 feet 6 inches, and insert a pes <= 
as at point m; from the peg at point m measure 3 feet, and 
insert a peg as at point n; find the corresponding points on 
line A and p, also on line p and c, and on line cand Bs, then 
lay lines between pegsaa,hh,mm, nn, bb, rr, ss, andll. 
Thus the eight outside beds are lined, and can be cut out. In- 
sert a stake in centre 0; from the stake in centre o, with a 
string 9 feet 6 inches long, trace a circle as shown by the 
dotted cirele t, insert pegs in the diameter lines rr anda 
where the circle crosses them; on each side of these pegs 
measure 18 inches, insert a peg at each point as atwn. From 
the stake in centre o, with a string 6 feet long, trace circle s as 
shown; reduce the string 3 feet, and trace the inside circle 7, 
and insert pegs 6 or 7 inches apart. Then lay lines between 
the pegs in the outside circle, as from wu to t and from wu to w, 
and insert pegs about 6 or 7 inches apart in circle s, bearing 
in mind to haye a peg at each angle of the bed. Thon lay a 
line round the pegs, also round the pegs in circle. On each 
side of the stake in centre o measure 18 feet 4 inches on the 
diagonal lines Ac and BD, insert a peg at each point, as in 
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vvv 2, then lay lines as from the peg at point wu to the peg at 
point v, and from peg v to peg 1, and go on, until the four 
angular beds are lined; then cut out the beds, and the design 
fig. 31 ig accurately transferred from paper to the ground tc 
a scale of 12 feet to the inch.—M. O’Donnuu, Gardener to 
LE. Leeming, Esq., Spring Grove, Rickmond. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


On the principle that too much cannot be said of a good 
thing, and the Chiysanthemum affording the chief suppiy of 
flowers, both for decoration and for ent blooms, when other 
flowers are scarce in November and December—even later than 
that with a few of the Japanese varieties—I now give a list of 
those which proved here to be good this year, leaving for a 
future paper a few varieties I saw good at Liverpool. 

The proper time for putting in cuttings is November and 
December, though they may frequently be struck till Merch; 
still, I have proved that spring striking does not do for this 
part of England. Spring-struck cuttings find favour with many, 
on the ground that they are not so Hable to be neglected as 
those struck in November, bui there seems that then there is 
no time to make them flowering plants. 

I say, Strike as early in November as possible, putting in the 
cuttings round the edges of 3-inch pots, potting them off singly 
into the same sized pots when rooted, and never allowing them 
to become pot-bound nor short of water from the time of the 
firsi potting till they flower. Water being very beneficial to 
the tops, either syringe or water overhead in the summer 
evenings. 

Twill take the large-flowering varieties alphabeticslly, be- 
ginning with Aimés Ferriére, which has generally proved good, 
but is rather loose and open-centred this time with me; Anto- 
nelli is very good and fine; Ariadne is second to none, being 
very free-blooming, of a pleasing colour, very effective, and 
late; Aureum roultiflorum, a very bright good yellow, is very 
fine and good; Beverley, very early and good, pure white. 
Bronze Jardin des Plantes is one of ithe best late tall varie- 
ties; Cassandra, a good early white, but the worst for mildew; 
Florence Nightingale, an éxcellent free-blooming though small- 
flowered variety; General Bainbrigge, a beautiful large flower 
and very effective; Gloria Mundi, an early, dwarf, free-flowering, 
good yellow; Golden Beverley, the best cf the tall early yellow 
varieties ; Golden Dr. Brock, a light yellow, very good and 
bright; Golden Nagle, first-rate, red and orange; Guernsey 
Nugget, very prolific and fine, rather late; Jardin des Plantes, 
a well-known tall, late, rich yellow variety; Lady Harding, a 
very compact dwarf variety, very good and fine ; Lady Talfourd, 
one of the most telling varieties of its colour; this is really 
good. Lady Slade is a very useful variety. Little Harry is, I 
may say, the finest early golden dwarf flower grown; Lord 
Palmerston, very fine and free, but late; Mr. Cullingford, a 
very fine dark purple variety; Mr. Gladstone, a very fixe red 
chesinut, now beautiful; Mrs. Haliburton, an extra good 
flower, almost like a Dahlia; Orange Annie Salier, a decided 
acquisition in its colour; Prince Alfred, a late, tall-growing, 
good variety; Pelagia, a fine flower of dwarf habit, and to be 
depended on; Pink Perfection I have seen good this season, 
but it is rather shy with me, which I attribute to its being 
struck late in the spring; Rev. J. Dix, a very good late orange 
red flower; Robert James, very striking, superior to General 
Bainbrigge; White Hye, the finest white grown. This should 
be in every collection. 

In coneluding the list of the large-flowering varieties, I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that I do not say that those I 
have named are the only good sorts, or that they are always 
good, but I believe they may be depended on. 

Of the Japanese, which are very grotesque in their appear- 
ance, James Salter stands first; this is an extraordinarily free 
variety, and looks more like an artificial than a natural flower. 
It is an early variety, flowering in November. Red Dragon is a 
good variety ; and The Daimio, a very effective sort, concludes 
my list of the Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

Of the Anemone large-flowered kinds, I only number two— 
Bleur de Marie, a good, large white; and Gluck, a very fine 

olden o:ange. 

Next come the Pompon Anemone-flowered. Cedo Nulli is 
the first, it being @ very early useful variety; in fact, I may 
say the same of the other varicties of Cedo Nulli, Golden and 
Lilac, which are very desirable for cutting. There are, Goubt- 
less, many desirable varieties of both the large and small- 


flowered Anemone Chrysanthemums worth growing, but I 
content myself with the few named above. 

Of the Pompons, Bijou de l’Horticulture is yery good and 
useful; Bob, well known, as it comes out better than ever; 
the same of Drin Drin. Général Canrcbert is early and good; 
Lizzie Holmes, a very beautiful variety; Lucinda, very fine ; 
Rose Travenna is very early, and so is White Trayenna. 

The above list, 1 am aware, contains the names of many old 
varieties, but they are none the legs desirable on that account. 
When speaking of the new sorts, I think the first year should 
not be finaily decisive on their mevits-or demerits, as I have 
seen flowers condemned one year, and the fcllowing season 
they could not be too highly spoken of. My object in writing 
these nofes is to place in the hands of the amsteur or working 
gardener a short list of really good varieties suitable for con- 
servatory and greenhouse decoration. 

The cenliure of ihe Chrysanthemum being so generally known, 
if is nob necessary to say more than thet, to have good healthy 
plants, strike the cuttings in November or December in a ccol 
house; one the same as that in which the plants are will do. 
Pot the cuttings as soon as rocted, and repot them wken the 
roots touch the sides; give thera their final shift in Auzust. 
Supply abundance of water both at the roots and top, but keep 
all manure water from them till they hava set their flower 
buds. I do not plunge the gots, considering the plants healthier 
if not plunged, though requiring when unplunged mora at- 
tention in the watering and repotting.—_StepuEn Caste, Bent 
Hill Gardens, Prestwich, Manchester. 


THE POTATO AND ITS CULTURH.—WNo. 3. 
FIELD CULTURE, 

Artpr the crop has been cleared off the ground allotted for 
Potato planting in the spring, it should be well cleaned pre- 
vious to manuring, advantage being taken of a fine day or two, 
and the manure drawn on and spread over the surface; it 
should be next ploughed up as deeply as possible, and then 
left till planting time, when it will have to be cross-ploughed, 
that the rows may range north and south, so thet the sun 
can most effectually sbine npon them. 

As soon as the preceding crop is off the ground, if this is 
peor and weedy, surface-stir it with a heavy scufile, and heavy 
harrows to follow it, and let the weeds be picked off and burnt ; 
and if one good scuffling do not clean the ground thoroughly, 
go over it again previously to manuringit. A fine, dry day or 
two should bo chosen, and the dung drawn on and spread over 
the surface; and lei the ground be ploughed up as deeply and 
as roughly as pessible, reversing the furrows each time, The 
more roughly it is ploughed the better, for the frost ean getinto 
and through it better than if ploughed more evenly, and thereby 
kill yermin and pulyerise the soil, and it will be far easier to 
furn over in the spring at planting time. 

The reason I recommend maruring early in winter is that 
the manure should be better decomposed, and to further this 
object good mellow dung should be used. 

The best way to plant the Potato in the field is to plough in 
the sets. Send the plough up the field, making a furrow about 
4 inches deep. In this furrow the sets should be placed about 
9 inches apart. A sufficient number of hands should be em- 
ployed in planting, so that the plough may not be hindered. 
To obtain the proper @istance from tow to row the second 
furrow should not ba planted, but it requires ploughing, or else 
the planted one will not be covered in. The rows will bea 
good distance asunder, so that the operations of earthing and 
digging or raising the crop will not inierfere with the rows 
in the least. Tho Potato-earther in field culture is an instru- 
ment very much resembling a plough, the chief difference 
being that it is double-breasted, and the breasts are made of 
wood. Ihave seen wooden breasts mado to fit to the plough. 
It will be ecen that by the earther going one bout (as the 
ploughmen term it), or once up the field and down again, the 
plough earths or lands up four rows. 

The raising implement has a beam similar to a plough; in 
fact, the breast can be taken off the plough to admit the raiser, 
so that it saves the expense of a beam, &c. This raiser is sent 
up the centre of the rows, the horses walking in the furrow on 
each side of the row which is being raised; and ib not only 
vaises—that is, digs them up very much quicker, but very much 
better, for I have seen Potatoes come up amongst the succeed? 
ing crops, although they had been dug with the fork with the 
utmost care; but it is plainly seen that when the root is bein 
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lifted with tho fork the soil trickles back into the hole, and the 
fork has to be thrust in twice, and sometimes thrice, and then 
tubers are left behind; but the raiser goes to the bottom of the 
row and lifts every one to the surface. The ground must bo 
flat-hoed once or twice, accordingly es its weediness requires, 
previously to earthing. When the haulm is of sufficient 
height and strength the earther should be introduced, and 
when this task is accomplished nothing more is necessary to 
be dong to tho plants, except in cases where they have to be 
earthed-up 2 second time, but this is very rare.—J. C. Lewis, 
Gardener and Bailiff, Sudbury Rectory, Derby. 


MY AURICULAS IN 1870. 


AnTHouGH it was an unfavourable season for exhibiting in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, but few flowers being in 
bloom in the middle of April when the spring exhibitions of the 
Royal Horticultural and Botanic Societies were held, and on 
the 20th of May at the Crystal Palace nearly all were over, yet 
some of us about the beginning of May had an excellent bloom ; 
and as all lovers of the flower are ever glad to get news con- 
cerning it, a few notes on my own blooms may not be unaccept- 
able. It is one of the comfor$s—although, perhaps, also a dis- 
advantage—connected with this flower, that wo cannot give 
lists of the ‘‘ new flowers of the last season,” not one-fifth of 
which will survive a couple of years. The flowers of days long 
ago are the iavourites now, and we may only seom to-be repeat- 
ing an off-told tale. 


GREEN-EDGED VARIETIES, 

Ashion’s Prince of Wales.—Not by any moans a@ large flower. 
The green of the edge pure; truss somewhat short. 

Campbell's Admiral Napier.—A neat flower of good propor- 
tions. 

Dickson's Duke of Wellington.—A flower much appreciated in 
the neighbourhood of London, but with too much colour in it 
to suit the particular taste of aconnoisseur. In Ireland, where 
the taste is, I think, purer, it is not much thought of, neither 
is it in Lancashire. 

Dickson's Earl of Errol.—A small grower. 
green, and the colour brilliant. 

Leigh's Colonel Taylor.—t had one excellent bloom of this, 
perhaps ths most noted of all Auriculas, from the high price it 
used to hold. The edge is a beautiful grass green, the paste is 
thin, and the plant is not a strong grower. 

Hudson’s Apollo. very refined flower. The ground colour 
is almost a chestnut, and the edge a jight and pure green. 

Litton’s Imperator.—Flower-stems too tall. The plant is 
small, and the flower somewhat pointed; still it is good and 
useiul. , 

Oliver's Lovely Anne.—Another wery favourite flower in the 
neighbourhood of London, but itis very uncertain ; sometimes, 
indeed more frequently, it ig a grey edge—mine were so this 
year. 

Dickson's Matilda.—Another of Dickson’s beautifully coloured 
flowers. It has a good constitution, but is rather shorts in the 
stelk af times. It makes a good exhibition plant, and very 
often ean be shown as & grey edge. 

Trail’s General Neill.—A very pretty and neat flower, at 
times giving a capital truss, aod a good exhibition plant. 

Trail’s Mayflower.—Another neat and good flower, and of 
foir constitution. 


The edge very 


GREY EDGES. 
. Barlow’s Morning Star.—A clean and good fiower, and at 
times, as it did with me this year, forming a good truss. 

Chapman's Maria.—i had a truss of this the present year, 
which in some points was unapproachable. The ground colour 
is one which is met with in no other Auricnla, nor, as far as I 
remember, iu any flower—s, beautiful violet black; but the eye 
is too pale, the edge too dubious, and the petals too pointed, to 
rank it as a first-class flower, although for its colour it must 
be grown. 

Chapman's Sophia.—A flower of the same style, but not so 
good; still, brilliant in colour and very pretty. 

Clark's Mary.—A good flower, neat, and even ia shape, and 
is ought to be in every collection. 

Cheetham’s Lancashire Hero.—A very beautifully shaped 
flower, apparently a seedling from General Bolivar. At one 
time it might have held the premier placa in grey edges, but it 
ig now surpassed, I think, by 

Headly’s George Lightbody.—A splendid flower, associated 
with the names of two of our very besi flovists. Itis beauti- 
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fully shaped; a clear and distinct grey; ground colour dark; 
eye orange, and apparently a good-constitutioned plant. Alto- 
gether perhaps the best Auricula in growth, 

Fletcher's Mary Ann.—A good flower, with, however, the 
defect of having too small an eye. A small-habited plant, but 
not an unhealthy one. 

Fletcher’s Ne Plus Ultra.—A very large flower, probably the 
largest of any Auricula grown, but the constitution of the plant 
does not seem equally vigorous; still, if is not a bad grower, 
and it is always a desirable flower owing to its great size. 

Lightbody's Richard Headly.—A& very pleasing flower, of good 
habit and refined in character. I$ generally blooms late—too 
late for the early shows held in April. 

McLean's Unique.—A very fine flower when caught at its 
best, but the colour is apt to become foxy after it has been a 
little time in bloom. . 

Sykes's Complete.—A very beautiful flower and very constant. 
Ii shows very large truss, and hence it is necessary to thin 
the pips in time, otherwise they are too small. 

Waterhouse’s Conqueror of Europe.—One of the most useful 
flowers we have. Very constant, pips large, edge very decided 
grey, and habit of plant excellent. 

WHITE EDGES. 

This is the most defective of the four classes of Auriculas, 
there being few really good flowers in it, and, unfortunately, 
the yery best of all is gradually becoming more and more diffi 
cult to obtain. 

Heap’s Smiling Beauty.—A very fine flower, but uncertain ; 
in some seasons very fine, and in others indifferent. Its chief 
fault is that at times the white of the edge has a greyish colour, 

Hepworth's True Briton.—A very fine flower. The pip ig 
perfect in shape, but it is difficult to get it flat. The plum 
ground colour contrasts well with the edge. The foliage is 
green and heavy. > 

Lightbody’s Countess of Dunmore.—A fairish flower, but not 
possessed of first-rate qualities. 

Taylor's Glory.—The best of all white-edged flowers. What 
trusses I remember of it with my friend Dr. Plant! but now, 
alas! it seems to be dying out—so much go, that I find Mr. 
Lightbody has eliminated it from his list, and Mr. Meiklejohn 
has but small plants of it. It is a pure white edge, and has a 
well-shaped and smooth pip. 

Trail’s White Rival.—A good flower, but not equal to some 
of those already named. 

Smith’s Ne Plus Ultra.—Another very good flower, and of 
good constitution. 

Popplewell’s Conqueror.—Not strictly speaking a first-class 
flower, but always sure, throwing a good truss, and having very 
handsome deeply serrated foliage. 

SELFS. 

A very favourite class with outsiders, who will always pick 
oui the rich-coloured flowers with which it abounds in pre- 
ference to the edged varieties; although in the eyes of a fancier 
they do not held so conspicuous a place, still they are very 
beautiful, and help greatly to relieve a stage. 

Spalding’s Blackbird.—Neazly black. Good round petal, and 
a good trusser. 

Netherwood’s Othello.—A first-class flower. 
colour, and always good. 

Campbell's Pizarro.—A deep, rich maroon, fine flower. 
colour very rich, and the foliage quite white. 

Smith's Formosa.—Small flower, of a most peculiar shade o 
light blue. Very effective for contrast with the deeper-coloured 
flowers. 5 

Snith’s Mrs. Smith.—A very constant deep-coloured flower, 
rarely disappointing, and of good habit. Indeed, the selfs are 
much more vigorous, as a rule, than the edged flowers.— 
D., Deal. 


Long stem, deep 
rend 
The 


nee FLORAL CRITICISM. (po See 
_ [Tus following is the paper to which was awarded Lieut.-Col. Scott's 
prize of £5 5s., for the best essay on the Principles of Floral Criticism, 
May 4th, 1870. Tuvo other papers were sent in. J 


Tris is a subject at once broad and comprehensive, affording scope 
for much more copious discussion than can be given in an essay as 
concise as this must of necessity be; for to enter into every detail of 
the subject—especially with regard to the standards of perfection set 
up for the different members of the floral world—would necessitate the 
writing of a good-sized yolume. It is incumbent upon a writer of an 
essay of this description to be brief and to the point, and this I have 
studied to be; and in so doing I haye endeavoured to discuss the 
matter from a natural and not artificial point of view, commencing 
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with the newly-introduced individual, and passing thence to the train- 
ing thereof. 

Newly-introduced plants should possess in some degree the following 
properties, which form the points upon which they should be judged :— 
1, Novelty in bloom or foliage; 2, Hardiness; 3, Vigour; 4, Bloom- 
ing Capabilities. 

1. Novelty.—Diversity in shape or colour of foliage is as essential 
to the production of effect as diversity in colour or form of bloom, or 
in habit or mode of growth. Novelty in either respect should, there- 
fore, be considered as forming a very essential point. 

2. Hardiness, or adaptability to the climate of this country with as 
little protection as possible, is undoubtedly of the greatest importance 
to horticulturists generally, in consequence of the great expense 
attached to the cultivation of plants which do not bear up against our 
changeable climate and low temperature. The chief aim of collectors 
and introducers of plants should be to introduce such things as will 
involve the smallest possible amount of expense in their cultivation. 

8. Vigour.—-Hardiness and vigour of constitution are essential pro- 
perties, for while we want hardiness we also require quick or vigorous 
growth and maturation, in consequence of the short and uncertain 
season wherein plants have to perform these operations. 

4. Blooming Capabilities—In adéition to profusion we want dura- 
tion and persistency, and more especially do we require persistency in 
conjunction with profusion. For if the plant be ever so profnse a 
bloomer, and the bloom drop as soon as it expands, it is comparatively 
worthless for decorative purposes. 

Having considered the essential points from which a plant should 
be judged, I now pass to the consideration of the principles upon 
which the flower should be criticised. It is of the first importance 
that regard should be had to the chief characteristics of the order, 
class, or genus to which the individual may belong, and especially is 
this of importance with respect to double flowers; for to expect duplica- 
tion to be as complete in a representative of the Geraniace as in 
Rosacew or Compositi, is unreasonable, in consequence of the differ- 
ence existing between the number of stamens in the two first-named, 
and the composite nature of the latter. Neither can we expect it to 
beas complete or full in a flower whose exstivation is valvate, as in one 
in which the estivation is imbricate. The forms assumed by flowers 
should also be considered in accordance with these general character- 
istics, whether they be regular or irregular. 

The colour of the flower should in all cases ba distinct from any 

"previously Inown variety, except where it has other qualities of superior 
merit to commend it to notice, the resemblance of colour in many 
varieties of the same species being so considerable as to cause the 
greatest confusion. With colour, the stability of the same is essenti- 
ally necessary, as is also good substance in the component parts; and 
more especially is this of importance in florists’ flowers, for what pre- 
sents a worse appearance with regard to flowers than a washy and 
flimsy flower? Asin plants, so with their bloom; we want such flowers 
as will stand, without losing their colour, a good drenching rain or 
syringing—to one of which they will undoubtedly be in most cases 
-made subject, especially the former, if the plants be hardy enough to 
-be placed out of doors. 

Odour is a property or qualification to be possessed in order to come 
near to perfection. Such odour to commend itself should be delicate 
and fragrant, for where the odour is strong, if placed in a confined 
atmosphere it becomes overpowering, and consequently obnoxious; 
strong-scented flowers are cousequently comparatively worthless for 
use in the decoration of the sitting-room, where the air is undoubtedly 
confined. 

To set up a standard by which flowers should be judged universally 
would be impossible, each species haying a standard peculiar to itself. 
The point should Le to ascertain what would make a plant or flower 
perfect, although there may be no chance of ever reaching such per- 
fection; and then the comparative merits of all plants might be judged 
by the degree in which they approached the imaginary standard of per- 

ection. 

Having thus considered the principles to be observed in the criticism 
of newly introduced plants, I pass to the most important of all, with 
respect to a plant to be grown as a specimen of good cultivation—viz., 
its training. 

The effect produced by plants, either individually or collectively, is 
regulated by the form they assume, or are made to assume. It is 
-eyident, therefore, that such forms only should be adopted as will 
“produce good effects without in any way impairing the health, and 
consequently the beauty, of the individual. The modes of training 
of the present day are undoubtedly too conventional. Not only, in 
very many instances, is natural beauty sacrificed, but shapes and 
forms arc adopted in which the greatest possible amount of distortion 
is necessary to obtain a given result, and detrimental alike to health 
and beauty, and very often diametrically opposed to natural disposi- 
tion. Such odes of training should be discountenanced by censors, 
and only those admitted or encouraged that are most in harmony with 
natural disposition. Only just as much of the conventional should be 
admitted or allowed as may assist Nature in producing symmetry of 
form. The forms thus produced would not only be in harmony with 
Nature, but would produce an effect altogether ornamental, which 
monk be much in advance of the tight-lacing system, of which we see so 
much. 


There is no doubt that the loss of foliage from which so many 
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_ trained specimens suffer before their blooming season arrives, is at- 
| tributable, in a great measure, to tight-lacing, as is so often the case 
with Azaleas. The pyramid, or some modification of that form, is no 
doubt the form best suited to those plants, as well as to the majority 
of flowering plants, being more in accordance with natural disposition ; 
but to tie-in every twig so as to present the appearance of its having 
been cast in a mould, or glued to a shape made for the purpose, is not 
only unnatural, but injurious. Plants thus grown or exhibited are far 
from the standard of perfection set up by Nature. A plant denuded of 
the greater portion of its foliage, if ever so well bloomed, cannot justly 
be adjudged an example of perfection; and a plant tied so as to hide 
the foliage in endeayouring to expose the greatest possible amount of 
bloom to the eye at a glance, is an example of bad taste, and a direct 
violation of the principles daily exemplified in nature. To give pro- 
minence to bloom is unquestionably correct, but not to the exclusion 
of foliage. Foliage is as essential as bloom to the production of effect. 
There are exceptions, where plants naturally produce bloom in ad- 
vance of foliage. In such cases bad training or cultivation is not the 
cause, but natural disposition. Plants, to show their beauty either in- 
dividually or collectively, should not be made to assume anything like 


stiffness or formality. To produce in plants for exhibition the greatest 
possible amount of bloom and foliage in the smallest possible spacs 
as regards pot room, should be held as most essential, thereby shutting 
out from our exhibitions large and cumbrous pots. 

The whole matter seems to resolve itself into the principle of setting 
up an ideal standard of perfection, consonant with the habits and 
general characteristics of different species, and- deciding the merits of 
the plants by the degree in which they approach it—A. BrapLey,* 
8, Salisbury Road, Highgate Hill, late of Stowlangtoft Hall, Bury 
St. Edmund's. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
DECEMBER 7. 


Fruit Commirres.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. 
Thomas Simpson, of Broomfield, Chelmsford, sent a Cauliflower, 
called ‘‘ New Autumn Canliflower,” which, ia the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, was the same as Walcheren. Mr. T. Bray, gardener to E. A. 
Sanford, Esq., Nynehead, Wellington, sent a bundle of forced Aspara- 
gus of great merit, which received a special certificate. Mr. Cadger, 
Luton Hoo, Beds, sent a seedling Cucumber, raised between Berkshire 
Challenge and Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, but it was not regarded as a 
desirable acquisition. Messrs. Rutley & Silverlock sent specimens of 
Banbury Improved White Spanish Onion, grown by Mr. P.J. Perry, 
Banbury, which received a special certificate as superior specimens of 
the true White Spanish Onion. Mr. M. Hibblethwaite, gardener 
Acklam Hall, sent fine specimens of the true Lapstone Kidney 
Potato. 

Rev. T. C. Bréhaut, of Guernsey, sent cobs of thirty-four distinct 
varieties of Indian Corn, grown in Guernsey. Some of these were of 
the ordinary yellow colour, others red, white, brown, and mottled, and 
all were as perfectly ripened as imported Indian Corn. 

Mr. R. T. Pince, of Exeter, sent a bunch of a seedling Grape, 
raised from a seed taken from the same berry as that from which Mrs. 
Pince’s Black Muscat was obtained. The bunch was of large size and 
tapering, exactly similar in shape to that of the Black Muscat. The 
Committee did not think the quality sufficiently good to merit a first- 
class certificate. 

Mr. William Paul, of Waltham Cross, sent three seedling Grapes. 
One, called Waltham Cross, was very large, the berry being one of the 
largest of the whites in cultivation. The bunch is large and long, the 
berries long-oval, and of an amber colour, fully 13 inch long, and 
1 inch wide, like a good-sized Plum, and the flesh firm and solid, with 
an excellent flavour. It received a first-class certificate, and was con- 
sidered a valuable late-hanging and good show variety. Mr. T. 
Clements, gardener to G. G. Hall, Esq., Blackwell Hall, Chesham, 
sent three good bunches of Black Alicante Grapes, which were rather 
deficient in colour. Mr. Wells, of Southend, sent five fine and re- 
markably well-coloured bunches of Black Alicante, grown in his 
ground vineries. They were well grown, but deficient in flavour. Mr. 
Sage, of Ashridge, sent a bunch each of Black Alicante, Lady 
Downe’s, and Mrs. Pince, all of which were very well giown, and ex- 
cellent in flayour. They were awarded a special certificate. Mr. 
Ellis, gardener to R. Lewes, Esq., Greenford Hall, Southall, sent Bar- 
barossa, very deficient in colour. 

Mr. McLean, gardener to W. P. Herrick, Esq., Beau Manor Park, 
Loughborough, sent a fine and handsome specimen of Smooth-leayed 
Cayenne Pine Apple, which received a first-class certificate. Messrs. 
Standish, of Ascot, sent a seedling Apple, called Painted Lady, a 
beautifully coloured variety, being rich bright crimson streaked with 
yellow. It is highly ornamental, and, the flayour being acid, it was 
commended for its beauty. 

Mr. Gilbert, of Burghley Gardens, sent a seedling Apple, called 
Men’s Seedling, which was past its best. Mr. Turner, of Slough, sent 
a basket of Cornish Aromatic Apple, fine in colour, and excellent in 
flavour. It was awarded a special certificate. Mr. Cox, of Redleaf, 


* Mr. Bradley obtained a first-class certificate in Floricu'ture, and a 
second-class certificate in Fruit and Vegetable Culture, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s examination in December, 1859. 
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sent a dish of highly-coloured Blenheim Pippins, which were much 
admired. 

Mr. Chaff, gardener to Alfred Smee, Esq., F.R.S., sent a collection 
of twelve varieties of kitchen Apples and twelve of dessert, to each of 
which a special certificate was awarded. Mr. Hibblethwaite, of Ack- 
lam Hall Gardens, sent a collection of Apples and Pears, to which a 
special certificate was awarded. Mr. J. Hepper, gardener to C. P. 
Millard, Esq.. The Elms, Acton, sent a quantity of fine specimens of 
Chaumontel Pears, which received a special certificate. Mr. Turner, 
of Slough, sent a seedling Pear, called International. G. I. Wilson, 
Esq., sent a basket of Joséphine de Malines Pears of extraordinary 
size and beauty, to which a special certificate was awarded. Mr. 
Gilbert, of Burghley Gardens, sent a stand on which to exhibit Pine 
Apples, which was approved by the Committee. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., of Holborn, exhibited specimens of the New 
Red-skinned Flour Ball, and the Red American Potatoes, for the pur- 
pose of deciding whether they are synonymous; but the Committee 
declined to decide till they were seen growing. Mr. William Thom- 
son, Blantyre, sent two seedling Potatoes, Hero and Favourite. Both 
were boiled, and Hero was found to be very mealy and of good flavour. 

Messrs. Carter & Co. sent yery large specimens of White Belgian, 
Altrinsham, and Long Red Carrot, which received a special certificate. 

Prizes were offered on this occasion for the best collection of Salad- 
ing, and were taken by Mr. Hepper, gardener to C. P. Millard, Esq., 
The Elms, Acton, and Mr. Gilbert, gardener to the Marquis of Exeter, 
Burghley Park. Mr. Hepper had Mustard, Curled Cress, Australian 
Cress, Corn Salad, Red Turnip Radish, Water Creas, two kinds of Cu- 
eumbers, Cosand Cabbage Lettuces, White and Green Curled and Bata- 
vian Endive, Red and White Celery, Beet, and Onions. Mr. Gilbert, 
who was second, had Mustard and Cress, Cucumbers, Celery, Lettuce, 
Batayian and Curled Endive, Beet, &c. Both collections were neatly 
set up—that of Mr. Gilbert in a box made for the purpose of exhi- 
biting Salads. 

Mr. Lee, of Windlesham, sent a fine super of honey, weighing 
35 lbs., and one of his new octagon straw hives. 

This was the last meeting of the year, and the Committee was there- 
fore dissolved, in accordance with the resolution of last year, and a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed unanimously. 


FuoraL CommittEr.—W. Beattie Booth, Esq., in the chair. From 
Mr. Williams, Holloway, came a collection of Orchids, in which were 
good specimens of Lelia anceps with six spikes, Calanthe Veitchii, 
Odontogossum cariniferum and Rossii, Cattleya Skinneri, and Maxil- 
laria nigrescens. Mr. Williams likewise sent a collection of his fine 
ornamental-fruited Solanums. A special certificate was given for the 
two collections. 

Mr. Robins, gardener to Sir E. Kerrison, Bart., Oakley Park, 
Basingstoke, exhibited a plant of Capsicum Yellow Gem trained as a 
dwarf standard, with a rather flat head, and bearing numerous yellow 
pods, giving the plant a very ornamental appearance for decorative 
purposes. For this a special certificate was awarded. 

_Messrs. Veitch sent Amaryllis Spotted Gem, a hybrid between par- 
dinum and another sort, with the white ground beautifully dotted 
with red. 

From Dr. Ainsworth, Lower Broughton, Manchester, came a very 
fine spike of what was called Oncidium Barkeri, and which was the 
O. tigrinum of La Llave. For this a special certificate was given ; 
and a similar award was made to Messrs. J. Brooke & Co., Fairfield 
Nursery, Manchester, for Dendrobium bigibbum with a spike of eleven 
fiowers, six of which were in great beauty, the rest not being as yet 
expanded, and for a yery large-flowered Odontoglossum Rossii with 
two fine blooms. 

Mr. Trusler, Farnham, Surrey, sent seedling Carnation Sensation 
with variegated leaves, and Mr. Drover, Fareham, a seedling Zonal 
Pelargonium, and Selaginella lepidophylla, the Resurrection Plant. 

Mr. Green, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., Hillfield, Rei- 
gate, had a first-class certificate for a Mormodes with three spikes 
resembling those of a Hyacinth; the flowers red with deeper-coloured 
spots, the column white, but in a younger state they are of a rich 
orange. There is some doubt as to the species—it bears considerable 
resemblance to Mormodes Cartoni, figured in the ‘‘ Botanical Maga- 
zine,” t. 4214, but differs from it in colour. 

Mr. W. Lee, Arundel, Sussex, had a first-class certificate for seedling 
Carnation White Nun, and a second-class certificate for Maiden’s Blush, 
both free-blooming varieties. Mr. G. Goddard, gardener to H. Little, 
Esq., Cambridge Park, Twickenham, sent a collection of Fern-leayed 
Primulas; and from Mr. Wiggins, gardener to W. Beck, Esq., Isle- 
worth, came a fine collection of the same, including fine white and 
erimson varieties, for which a special certificate was given. Mr. 
Wiggins also sent some varieties in which the flowers were streaked 

.and dotted, and in one instance half white, half purple. Mr. Brown, 
fiorist, Hendon, had a special certificate for collections of seedling 
Cinerarias and Chiness Primulas, both very bright in colour. 

Messrs. Perkins & Sons, Coventry, had a first-class certificate for 
2 seedling Selaginella called albo-lineata, tipped and lined with yellow, 
& very ornamental variety. 

From Messrs. E. G. Henderson, St. John’s Wood, came a collection 
ef 30 Sedums, 113 species and varieties of Saxifrages, 70 Sempervi- 
vums, and several Echeverias, Aloes, and similar plants. A spe- 
cial certificate was awarded, and a like award was made to the same 
firm for a very attractive group of winter-flowering tree Carnations. 
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Mr. Stevens, Ealing, exhibited a basket of Haling Rival Tricolor 
Pelargonium, which has been frequently noticed, with finely-coloured 
leaves. Mr. Goddard, gardener to H. Little, Esq., Cambridge Park, 
Twickenham, had a first-class certificate for Cyclamen persicum pur- 
pureum, a beautiful purple-coloured variety. A. special certificate 
was given to Mr. Clarke, Twickenham, for a fiae collection of Cycla- 
mens raised from seed sown on January 22nd of the present year. 

Prizes were offered for twenty-four cut blooms of Japanese and late 
Chrysanthemums. The first prize was taken by Mr. Douglas, gardener 
to F. Whitbourn, Esq., Loxford Hall, Ilford, with a stand in which 
were fine examples of Miss Marechaux, Princess of Teck, Yolande, 
Plutus, Blonde Beauty, Virgin Queen, Lady Talfourd ; and of Japanese 
yarieties, Comet, Dr. Masters, and The Mikado. There were also very 
good blooms of, several others of the large-flowering varieties. Mr. 
Goddard had the second prize for a stand of twenty-four—yviz., twelve 
Japanese kinds, of which The Sultan, The Daimio, Madame Godillot, 
Dr. Masters, and Aurantium were the most conspicuous, and twelve 
large-flowering kinds. 

Class 2, was for the best collection of hardy evergreens bearing 
berries ; in this class there was no entry, but Messrs. Standish & Co., 
of Ascot, sent a beautiful collection of green-leaved and variegated 
Hollies, consisting of Ilex balearica hybrida, and I. Handsworthii 
pendula, the yellow-berried Holly, a number of Aucubas in berry, 
Skimmia oblata, and the black-purple-berried Raphiolepis ovata. This 
collection, containing so many plants bearing a profusion of scarlet 
berries, had a fine effect. A special certificate was awarded. 

Class 3 was for the best collection of herbaceous plants suitable for 
out-door winter decoration. The first prize went to Messrs. E. G. 
Henderson, who were the only exhibitors, for a collection in which were 
Statice Armeria, Centaurea ragusina, Festuca glauca, Achyrocline 
Saundersoni, Statice pseudo-Armeria, var. dianthoides, Thymus stric- 
tus, Cineraria acanthifolia, Veronica Andersoni variegata, Centaurea 
aspleniifolia, variegated Thymes, Stachys lanata, Arenaria balearica, 
Ajuga genevensis rubra, Arabis alpina variegata, Veronica candida, 
Acena microphylla, Lilium candidum aureo-yariegatum, Heuchera 
rubra, and some others. 

A prize of £5 was offered by J. Bateman, Esq., for the best col- 
lection of cut blooms of Caittleyas, the flowers to become the property 
of the Society, but no exhibitor came forward. 


GeNERAL Mrrtinc.—W. Marshall, Esq., in the chair. After the 
preliminary business and the election of eleven new Fellows, the Rey. 
M. J. Berkeley remarked with regard to the Mormodes exhibited by 
Mr. Green, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Hsq., that he believed Mr. 
Green very properly considered it to be a variety of Mormodes Car- 
toni. At one time he (Mr. Berkeley) had a notion that it belonged 
to M. igneum, figured in the third volume of ‘‘ Paxton’s Flower Gar- 
den ;” but in the same plate as igneum were two sorts, marked B and 
C, which Dr. Lindley considered to be mere varieties of M. Cartoni, 
and Mr. Berkeley had no doubt that Mr. Green’s Mormodes was 
identical with that distinguished as B. A Grape, of which the 
bunches were parti-coloured, next came under notice, and it was re- 
marked that the same peculiarity extended to the leaves. 

Mr. Meehan’s remarks on fasciation were then referred to, and Mr. 
Berkeley said there had been some confusion between fasciation and 
polyclady, in which, from the attacks of Fungi and other causes, an 
extraordinary number of branches are produced. Mr. Berkeley, after 
reading a paper from the Rev. T. C. Bréhaut on the varieties of 
Maize exhibited, remarked that the experience at Chiswick had not 
been fayourable to the cultivation of Maize as a vegetable. 

The Chairman announced that as there had been no exhibition for 
Mr. Bateman’s Cattleya prize, that gentleman had decided to again 
offer the same amount, but divided into a prize of £3, and one of £2, — 
at the next meeting, January 1Sth. It was also stated that the Rev. 
G. Kemp had again offered his prizefor out-door Grapes for next year, 
but to be competed for in November instead of October, as it was 
this year. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Ir is gratifying to know that there is now an establish- 
ment for the EXPORT OF JAPANESE PLANTS, SEEDS, AND BULBS. 
The head of the establishment is Mr. C. Kramer, Yekohama, 
Japan. 


—— As an instance of THE RAPIDITY WITH WHICH INTRO- 
DUCED PLANTS SPREAD, when soil and climate are congenial to 
their habits, we may point to the Huphorbia prostrata, Ait., a 
little annual weed in Jamaica and Trinidad, which became 
introduced by chance about ten years since into a garden in 
Madeira, situated some 400 feet above the sea; from this spot 
it has rapidly spread down the steep road to the town; while 
up the other hills, separated by deep ravines from that down 
which it came, it has scarcely crawled at all, a downward 
course apparently being far easier for it than an upward one. 
It has, however, slowly crept up another hill at the rate of 
about 10 feet a-year. The seeds, which are described as ecarun- 
culate, with sharply tetragonal pales, transversely keeled, are 
well adapted for sticking to the clothes of travellers, and to be 
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carried aboui, so that we might well expect the plant to crop 
mp in all directions. Mr. Lowe gays that it is now to be found 
everywhere in Funchal below 500 fest.—(Natwre.) 


CHATSWORTH .—No. 2. 

Tue kitchen garden is across the park, and at a consider- 
able distance from Chatsworth House; it is very extensive. Io 
addition to the fine crops of vegetables on all sides, the ranges 
of glass houses and their contents are a most interesting and 
instructive sight. Many of them rest against the cross walls 
which intersect the garden at regular distances; but there are 
other ranges and separate houses near the entrance to the 
gardens first claiming notice. The first in order of these is 
the Amherstia house, containing the large plant of Amherstia 
nobilis. The plant, I was told, had produced this season 
nearly a hundred ofits gorgeous racemes; it certainly cugut to 
present an appearance of uncommon magnificence when in 
flower to compensate for its very dull aspect at other times. A 
variety of Pitcher Plants growing in this house were very fine, 
especially Nepenthes Hookeriana and Rafilesiana. Here was 
also a striking group of the large-leaved Theophrasta imperialis. 

To pleasing contrast to the dullness of this house, the Victoria 
house strikes one as a peculiarly light and attractive structure ; 
its contents were all objects of interest, and every plant was in 
fine health. Of course, the regal Lily in the central tank is 
the first object for which one looks; the foliage was good, but 
there were no very extraordinary flowers visible at the time of 
my visit, September Ist. Some fins specimen Achimenes, in- 
termixed with Ferns and dwarf Palms, formed a graceful and 
attractive margin to the Lily tank. The rippling cadence of 
the water falliag on the little revolving wheels, which are 
ingeniously made to constantly agitate the water in the tanks, 
has 2 novel and pleasing effect. Growing in the corner tanks and 


around the sides were fine plants of the huge-leaved Caladium | 


esculentum, Nymphaea dentata; Nymphea stellata, with blue 
and yellow flowers; Nymphza Devoniana, with deep pink 
flowers; the singular pendent Rush-like Bonapartea juncea; 
the beautiful Pandanus utilis; Clerodendron coccineum, a 
perfect mass of bright scarlet flowers; and Nelumbiam spe- 
ciosum, with deep green peliate foliage borne on long slender 
stalks. The building is 68 feet long by 48 feet wide; it has a 
yidge-and-furrow roof, supported by light iron pillars, which 
are painted blue and white. 

The New Holland house is about 100 feet long by 30 wide. 
Some Fuchsias trained to the roof, and laden with flowers, had 
a pretty effect. The body of this house was filled with mag- 
nificent specimen hardwooded plants; some Heaths, pictures 
of health, must have been quite 5 feet in diameter; the Azaleas 
and Camellias were also very fine. P 

A drive leads past.this Louse to Lady Paxton’s villa; it was 
covered with the white spar for which Derbyshire is so famous. 
From its chaste appearance this material is admirably adapted 
for waiks in many parts of ornamental grounds; in the flower 
garden some caution must be exercised in its use, but among 
the greenery of shrubs it is very effective. A winding flower 
border on one side of the drive struck me as contrasting very 
favourably with the formality of the ordinary straight ribbon 
border. All the borders were planted with much taste; one of 
eight rows was particularly fine; the front row was Cerastium 
tomentosum, the second Lobelia speciosa, the third Golden 
Pyrethrum, the fourth Iresine Herbstii, tho fifth a variegated 
Veronica, the sixth a brown Caleeolaria, the seventh Stella 
Pelargonium, and the eight Cineraria maritima. 

A span-roofed stove contained a fine collection of plants, 
such as Clerodendrons, Draceenag, Caladiums, a fine Allamanda 
nobilis, the pretty. Meyenia erecta, Bougainyillea glabra laden 
wiih its pretty pink bracts, and the beautiful Kchites. rubro- 
venose climbing under the roof. Next this were two very light 
houses of 2 similar form, used principally for forcing Vines in 
pots. Some Cucumber plants were being started in one house 
for a winter supply, and in the other were Kidney Beans in 
pots, the young plants being just visible above the soil. These 
useful houses are also employed for forcing Strawberries and a 
variety of other purposes. 

Of the other miscellaneous houses, an old stove contained 
Some fine plants of Pandanus elegantissimus and javanicus 
variegatus, and in a greenhouse were some immense pyramidal 
Azaleas 8 feet high, and a yery fine stock of healthy young 
plants of large-flowered Pelargoniums trained to the usual flat 
surface, also a fine batch of Primulas. 

Turning now to the yineries, the Vines in the early house 
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were already pruned and in readiness for work. In the next 
house were the Vines from which were cut the Grapes that 
were exhidited af Oxford. The young wood of these Vines was 
nos particularly large, but it was thoroughly firm and well- 
ripened, with plenty of fine plump buds; the foliage was large 
and very healthy. There were plenty of bunches still hanging 
to show how fine the crop must have been. The varieties were 
Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, and Mill Hi!l Hamburgh; the 
last-named kind had magnificent well-shouldered bunches of 
very large deep black berries, which had that hammered appear- 
ance usually developed in well-grown Grapes of this class. 

In the first of the lean-to ranges, which I was told were 
about 200 feet long, the first and second houses were both 
wholly occupied with Black Hamburgh Vines, all carrying 2 
splendid crop of high-coloured fruit. The third division was a 
mixed house of Black Prince, Charlesworth Tokay [Muscat of 
Alexandria], small in bunch but fine in berry, and Frankenthal 
with magnificent bunches splendidly coloured. In the fourth 
house were move fine bunches of Frankenthal, Royal Vineyard 
with tolerably large bunches and with very vigorous wood, 
some very fine Black Tripoli, and some excellent examples of 
the delicious Black Frontignan. Frankenthal appears to be 
a favourite here, for in the fifth house it was in full force with 
immense bunches splendidly finished. Black Alicante also 
had a grand crop of fruit, and Lady Downe’s was equally fine ; 
its wood of the current year was very stout and vigorous. The 
sight of these fine houses of Grapes was a treat, the condition 
of the Vines, and the very fine crops which they bore intact 
when I saw them, were most satisfactory. The sixth and 
seventh divisions were early and succession Peach houses, with 
a healthy lot of trees; and the last house was @ mixed vinery, 
the sorts being principally Mascats. 

In the next range, which is a new one, the first and second 
divisions contained flourishing young Peach trees planted in the 
borders, and a number of Fig trees in pots. The third division 
is an orchard house; the trees, which are Peaches and Necta- 
tines, were planted in the border at regular distances, thus. 
forming a plantation all through the body of the house. The: 
form of the trees was that of a tall bush; all of them were 
very healthy, and bearing full crops of very fine fruit. The other 
division of this range is a Plum house, with trees of a similar 
form, and disposed in the same way as the Peaches ; the crop 
of fruit was so abundant that many of the branches were benc- 
ing beneath their luscious load. Some Apricots trained to the 
back wall had also been cropping well. 

The third range presented as interesting a sight in fruit-culture 
as any in the garden, in the two enormous old Peach trees which 
occupy a large compartment of upwards of 100 feet in length. 
The trees are trained to the roof, one of them has a spread of 
fully 50 feet, and the other is larger still; I did not measure 
them, but Iam confident I am within bounds. Both were in 
robust health, and well furnished with young wood from the 
bottom upwards; they also had an even crop of fruit, not so 
large, perhaps, as that on some of the younger trees, but quite 
large enough to be useful for furnishing hundreds of dishes 
for table. i 

In another range in the first division there were splendid 
young Vines with some fine fruit; the sorts were Muscat of 
Alexandria, Gros Colman with fruit of an extraordinary size, 
and Biack Alicante fine. The second house also contained young 
Vines equally vigorous. With the exception of an even erop 
of Muscat of Alexandria, the Vines in the other divisions calt 
for no special mention. 

Several ranges of fruiting and succession Pine pits contained 
a magnificent lot of Pines; in one, especially, there was a batch 
of Cayenne all with very fine fruit. The whole of the plants 
appeared to be as clean and vigorous as could be wished. All 
the pits had simple sliding sashes about 9 or 10 feet long, and 
they are overlooked from raised platforms at the back of each 
range, so that it willbe understood there is no door nor passage: 
to any of them. In fact, their appearance is just that of ordi- 
nary brick pits, very different from the costly glass structures 
for this purpose go frequently to be met with, yet I very much _ 
question if the grandest modern Pine house ever contained a 
better average crop of fruit than was to be seen in these very 
humble-looking but most efficient pits. 2 

Taken as a whole the fruit-culture under glass at Chatsworth 
merits the highest praise, for not only were the crops of all 
kinds of fruis most abundant, but from the way in which all 
points of excellence were developed it was evident that skill of 
a yery high order had been brought to bear upon their manage- 
ment. This remark applies with equal fcrce to every depart- 
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‘ment of the gardens ; wherever one turned, order and an ap- 
pearance of exquisite finish and neatness prevailed. Very rarely 
indeed is it that one seeg a garden in which there is so little 
to which exception could be taken; no object appeared to be 
cared for at the expense of others, but all were alike most 
Satisfactory. 

Yo anyone ixavelling from Derby as I did, a visit to Chats- 
worth implies a most interesting and enjoyable trip, for the 
railway from Derby to Rowsley winds through some of the 
most beautiful scenery of Derbyshire, the bold character of 
which is very striking. Hills in endless variety present them- 
Selves to the eye; some destitute of vegetation, excepting ihe 
closely-cropped turf, stand out boldly and cleazly, rearing their 
lofty crests in most picturesque contrast to others clothed from 
base to summit with a compact mass of trees. Now a mag- 
nificent vista opens ont along some pleasant dele, affording 
glimpses of other hills, with their bold onilines softened into 
grace by the distance; and then, as at Matlock Bath, the hills 
rise in lofty majesty, towering high overhead, clothed in some 
parts with donse foliage, among which glimpses are caught of 
picturesque cottages snugly perched on the steep hillside, and 
of places where the face of the cliff exposes the overlying strata 
as they dip downwards to the valley. Passing through such 
scenery as this the mind is prepared to thoroughly enjoy and 
appreciate the refinement and magnificence of Chatsworth, 
which impresses one as being altogether, worthy of its exalted 
position in # county so rich in the beauties of Nature.— 
Hpward Luckuurst, Old Lands, Buxted, Sussex. 


HEATING BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. 


GEE proverbially fickle climate of the British Islands (says 

the Mechanic's Magazine), and the frequent recurrence of a 
damp and cold atmosphere, make the application of artificial 
heat to our dwellings and public buildings a positive necessity. 
Contrivances for producing an equable temperaturé within 
doors are consequently numerous, and in many instances they 
are of an ingenious character. Perhaps the best mode of 
accomplishing the desired end, as well as the simplest, is that 
of causing the circulation of hot water through iron pipes con- 
veniently disposed for the purpose. Up to avery recent period, 
however, a considerable amount of hostile prejudice existed in 
yepard to the use of hot-water apparatus, and even now the plan 
of heating buildings by such agencies is not fully appreciated. 
Imagining that antipathy to the system arises in many cases 
from a lack of acquaintance with its peculiar merits, we shall 
endeayour to explain the principles which govern the aciion of 
hot-water apparatus generally, and furnish some information 
as to their best form and proportions. In order to do this 
effectually, ws must first glance at one or two of the natural 
laws which affect the circulation of fluids and gases. Thst all 
falling bodies gravitate with the same velocity and therefore 
descsnd through a certain definite space in a given time, is an 
effect of which grayity is the cause, It is from this cause that 
we obtain the unerring action of the pendulum. ‘To the same 
Source may be distinctly traced the phenomena attending the 
circulation of hot water through pipes, and this circulation, 
onee created, forces all the water in the apparatus to pass suc- 
cessfully through the boiler by which it is primarily heated. It 
is upon the continuous and uniform movement of the water 
along the pipes that the efficacy of the hot-water apparatus im- 
mediately depends. Let us, then, inquire as to the power 
which insures this vitality, for withont a clear perception of its 
nature there will ever be uncertainty as to the working of any 
apparatus of the kind in question. The forea which produces 
circulation arises from the fact that the water in the descending 
pipe is heayier than that which is in the boiler, or, to put it 
differently, when heat is applied to the boiler a dilatation ofthe 
water within it ensues. The heated particles ascend through 
the colder ones, whilst the latter descend by reason of their 
greater specific gravity, and in turn become also heated, Hx- 
pansion follows, and this species of action and reaction pro- 
-ceeds until all the particles are equally heated. It follows that 
the colder the water is in the descending pipe, relatively with 
that in the boiler, the more rapid will be its motion through 
the circulating pipes, and hénce the diffusion of heat through 
their pores and into the atmosphere surrounding them. 

Thus much of the general principles which control the action 
of hot-water apparatus as applied to the heating of buildings, 
and now as to their particular dimensions and details. These 
will naturally have to be varied with the character and size of 


_ the buildings to be heated. For churches and largo structures ; 


. 


of a similar kind, and which have an ordinary number of doors 
and windows, it will be necessary in devising hot-water ap- 
paratus to ascertain, first, the cubic contents of the auditorium. 
Having obtained this knowledge, let the number gained be 
divided by 200. The quotient will yield the length in feet of 
4-inch pipe required to maintain something like a steady tem- 
perature of 55°. For smaller apartments, as, for example, 
dwelling houses, &., the enbic measurement divided by 150 will 
furnish the proper length of 4-inch pipe. These simple rules, 
which are the result of extensive practice and careful observa- 
tion, may be safely relied upon, unless under very exceptional 
circumstances, and which, of course, would have to be duly 
ponsidered by the constructor of an apparatus intended to meet 
them. 

In reference to greenhouses, conservatories, and buildings 
of a like character, where the temperature should reach a 
mean of 60°, the sum of the cubie contents divided by 30 will 
give the longth in feet of 4-inch pipe required to produce the 
desired effect. Forcing houses, again, must have special cal- 
culations made for properly heating them. Nothing short of a 
uniform temperature of 70° to 75° will suffice for such places. 
In order to insure this the measurement, as before suggested, 
must be divided by 20, the quotient being the length of circu- 
lating pipe required. or gaining yet higher temperatures, 
lower divisors will have to be employed, and if smaller pipes 
be determined upon, the length must be proportionately in- 
eveased. These are points of detail, however, which may be 
safely left to tho skilled manufacturer who may be intrusted 
with the making of hot-water apparatus for special purposes. 
Our own data may be taken as the base of calculations for econo- 
miceally and effectually heating buildings by meansof hot water. 

We are aware thas.some horticulturists have adopted the 
plan of heating their forcing houses to 2 much higher tempe- 
yature than that indicated above, and of allowing a greater 
amount of ventilation than is usual. By sid of such arrange- 
menis, it is ssid, a finer fruitage is obtained, but there is no 
doubt that this course involves increased expense in the first - 
cost of the heating apparatus, together with a large augmenta- 
tion in the subsequent daily consumption of fuel for working it. 

An important consideration to the horticulturist and flori- 
eulturist is the waste of heat through glass roofs and walls. It 
has been found, from a course of carefully-made experiments, 
that 1 square foot of glass will cool 1.279 cubic feet of air as 
many degrees per minute as the internal temperature of the 
house exceeds the external temperature. Thus, if the differ- 
ence between the internal and the external temperature be 
30°, 1.279 cubic feet of air will be cooled 30° by each square 
foot of glass in the building which is exposed also to the outer 
atmosphere. It will be admitted that this faet should ba 
allowed its due weight in contriving hot-water apparatus for 
houses wholly or partly constructed of glass. Of course, in 
estimating the area of glass, due deductions must be made for 
the sash frames and woodwork by which the panes are sur- 
rounded. If the frames and sashes be made of metal, the 
radiation and consequent loss of heat through them will be 
equal in extent to that which results from the glags itself. 

The quantity of air to be heated per mirute, so far as con- 
servatories and forcing houses are concerned, should not be 
less than 1} enbic feet for each square foot of glass which the 
building contains. When the quantity of heated air required 
has been thus ascertained, the length of pipe may be determined 
by the following formula :—viz., Multiply 125 by the difference 
bebween the temperature at which the house is proposed to be 
kept (when at its maximum) and the temperature of the ex- 
ternal air, and divide the product by the difference between tha 
teraperature of the pipes (200°) and the proposed temperature 
ofthe room. Then the quotient multiplied by the number of 
cubic feet of air to be heated per minute, and its product 
divided by 222, will give the number of feet of 4-inch pipe to 
yield the desired effect. 


CLIMBING FERNS.—No. 4. 
STENOCHLZNA, 

A ramity of Ferns comprising but few species, and nearly 
allied to Lomaria. They have long, smooth, creeping rhizomes, 
which fasten themselves to the stems of trees or other objects, 
and by which, in a state of nature, they climb to considerable 
heights. They produce fronds of two forms haying free-forke 
veins, which spring from an obscure vein running parallel wi 
the midrib, and on which in the fertile fronds the sori are situ- 
ated, but, through their being so much contracted, these appea 
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to’cover the whole underside. When placed in genial situations 
these plants are a great acquisition to a Fern house. 

8. scANDENs.—A noble plant, with large pinnate fronds from 
2 to 3 feet in length. The pinne are 6 or § inches in length, 
somewhat pendent, broad, oblong-acuminate, and dark shining 
green, the edges furaished with spiny teeth. The fertile fronds 


Stenochlen2 scandens:—Pinna of barren frond and part of a pinna of 
fertile frond, medium size. 

are also pinnate with linear pinne. The latter, however, are 
rarely produced. Tt requires stoye heat, and is a native of the 
East Indies. ~ 

S. Meverrana, sometimes called S. tenuifolia, is another very 
handsome scandent species, producing pinnate barren fronds; 
the pinne being somewhat distant, thin in texture, serrate at 
the edges, and bright light green. The fertile fronds are con- 
tracted and bipinnate. It thrives in a lower temperature than 
the preceding, and is a native of South Africa. 


S. merrromorpHa.—A plant of somewhat recent introduction, | 


and too much neglected by Fern-growers. It is a very neat- 
growing species, producing from its thin wiry rhizomes pinnate 
fronds some 6 or 8 inches in length, the rhizome and rachis 
being clothed with reddish brown chaffy scales. The pinne are 
sub-rotund, becoming oblong in old plants, petiolate, and haye 
the margins deeply dentate. The fact of its being a small-grow- 
ing plant and succeeding well in a cool house, should recommend 
it to the favourable netice of all Fern-cultivators. Its fertile 
fronds I have neyer seen. Native of New Zealand. 
NEPHROLEPIS. 

This genus contains some very handsome species which should 
recommend themselves to the notice of lovers of Ferns, from the 
rapidity with which their lone wiry rhizomes climb over and 
about the walls or any rough surface in the fernery, and soon 
give the house a furnished and established appearance by drap- 
ing them with beautiful, pendent, dark green fronds. The genus 
Nephrolepis is distinguished by its long, creeping, wiry rhizomes 
and pinnate fronds, the pinne of which are articulated and sessile ; 
they have free-forked yeins and round sori, which are furnished 
with a reniform or orbicular indusium. 


The species of Nephrolepis are stove Ferns of remarkably rapid 
growth; they produce long stolons which form young plants at 
short intervals, and these again produce others, so that in ferne- 
ries of limited extent, in which the plants are not grown in pots, 
some care will be necessary to prevent their overrunning and 
destroying other and more slow-growing kinds. J am not an 
advocate for withholding water from Ferns, and neither will this 
genus suffer such treatment with impunity, for on account of the 
pinne being articulated with the rachis they readily fall out of 
their joints if neglected, and the consequence is the cultivator is 
rewarded by bare stems instead of bright green cheerful fronds. 
When grown as pot plants a mixture of loam, peat, and sand 
suits them well; but when planted out in the rockwork of a 
natural fernery they are by no means particular, but attach them~ 
selves in any moist creyices, and send down roots until they 
reach a genial soil. 

N. uirsuruta.—This is an exceedingly interesting and elegant 
species, yet somewhat rare. The fronds measure from 18 to 
36 inches in length, Janceolate in shape, pinnate, and sparingly 
clothed with reddish brown hairy scales; the pinnz are about 
3 inches in length and full green. It is a native of the Hast 
Indies. 

N. pectinata.—An elegant slender-growing kind, which 
quickly drapes a wall or pillar with its light green pendent 
fronds. ‘These are from 18 to 30 inches in length and pinnate, 
with the pinne much crowded, oblong, ard dentate at the edges. 
Although this plant is somewhat common, on account of its being 
so readily increased, it is, nevertheless, very handsome either 
planted in the open fernery or grown ina pot. Itisa native of 
yarious parts of tropical America. 

N. pavyaLiiomeEs.—This is the largest and strongest-growing 
species in the whole genus; the fronds are from 1 to 4 feet in 
length, pinnate, with beautifully curved pinne from 3 to 6 inches 
in length. The barren pinne are slightly dentate at the edges, 
much broader than the fertile ones, and dark green; the fertile 
pinne are narrow, deeply lobed at the edges. Upon the apex 
of each lobe the sori are situated, producing an effect somewhat 
similar to that of Lygodium. Ina young state the plant pro- 
duces only sterile fronds, but as it attains maturity the upper 
portions become fertile, and ultimately a few barren pinnz are 
only developed at the base. It is a yery fine plant, and a native 
of the Malayan Archipelago. . 

N. tnpvurara is a tuberous-rooted plant, producing fronds from. 
12 to 18 inches in length. The pinne are narrow, oblong-acu- 
minate, and at the base slightly eared on the upper margin, and 
crenate; colour light green. Thisis a very elegant dwarfgrow-- 
ing species. It sheds its fronds in winter, and care must be 
taken that the tubers are 
not dried too much, or 
they will be found in spring 
quite dead. Natiye of West 
Africa. 

N. ENsIror1s.—A robust 
handsome plant. Fronds. 
pinnate, from 12 to 30 ins. 
in length, and somewhat 
pendulous. Pinne about 
4 inches long, sword- 
shaped, and bright green. 
It forms a beautiful speci- 
men in a pot, but displays 
its full beauty when climb- 
ing over rockwork or upon 
an artificial pillar in the 
stove fernery. Native of 
the East Indies and South 
America. 

N. Exarrara.—This is 
perhaps the commonest 
species of the whole genus, 
but at the same time one 
of the handsomest. It 
succeeds admirably in al- 
most any situation, but if 
planted out it must be 
checked from extending it- 
self to the detriment of the 
other ‘plants. Its fronds 
are from 1 to 3 feet in 
length, or even more, and 
some 3 inches broad, Jinear 


lanceolate, serrate at the margins, eared at the base on the upper 


Nephrolepis exaltata.—Part of frond 
1 size. 
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side, and bright green. It seems to be widely distributed through- 
out tropical America and the West Indies, and is also found in 
the Sandwich Islands. 

N. ratcrrormis.—A rare species, and its rarity is much to be 
regretted, for it is robust and handsome. ‘The fronds are from 
2 to 3 feet long, erect, and arching. The pinnz are broad and 
falcate, slightly eared at the base, and dark green; the sori are 
nearly round, and situated in a single row close to the margin. 
It cannot be too highly recommended for climbing over roc 
work, and it also makes a fine specithen as a pot plant. Native 
of Borneo.—Exprnrro Crepe. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Durine frosty weather wheel manure on to the different 
quarters that require it; throw it into conyenient heaps, and 
cover if with earth like a Potato pit, so as to prevent waste 
from evaporation. It greatly facilitates spring cropping to 
have the manure at hand, instead of having to wheel it when 
wanted. Soil that has been ridged-up would be benefited by 
the ridges being turned over with a fork, the more fully to 
expose it to the action of frost. Turn compost heaps of all 
descriptions; one turning in frosty weather is worth three in 
the absence of frost. The occupation of the ground by crops 
suitable as food for & variety of insects, in the course of a series 
of years brings a vast number of suzh depredators into a garden. 
The invention of methods for their extirpation often taxes the 
ingenuity of a gardener to a considerable extent, and caution 
must be exercised in the choice of materials. There is, how- 
ever, one substance not open to any objection, and which may 
now be used with advantage to land whence the crop has been 
removed—viz., lime. Ground eropped in the preceding season 
with Carrots, Parsnips, or Potatoes, and found, as is frequently 


the case at this time, infested with insects, should have a good | 


dressing of lime dug in; or if that cannot be afforded, the coil 
should be turned up in ridges for the winter. Birds are the 
natural enemies of grubs. The services of a few rooks or sea 
gulls, where they can be secured, would be found of no incon- 
siderable value. Take advantage of dry days to tie advanc- 
ing Endive to blanch. Globe Artichokes should be thought of. 
Examine young Lettuces frequently, and dust with lime or 
soot to check the attacks of slugs. A stock of leaves should 
be variously distributed amongst those crops requiring pro- 
tection. A reserve of leaves should be kept on hand for Sea-kale 
Covering, linings, &. ; in fact, a good heap of leaves is one of 
the requisites of a kitchen garden. As this is the season al- 
terations in estates are generally in progress, the opportunity 
of collecting soil or material suitable for storing for the garden 
should be taken advantage of. Turf, road sand, and brick 


rubbish, are all valuable, and tha chance of making a reserve | 


of such should be eagerly taken. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

, Proceed with the planting of fruit trees in open weather, and 
if the soil is old let each tree have a good portion of new soil 
about its roots. Pruning and nailing all kinds of wall trees, 
except Peaches and Apricots, must now be vigorously pro- 
secuted. T.eave nothing for the spring which can be done 
now; every day gained at this season will give greater liberty 
for extended operations in the spring. 


i FLOWER GARDEN. 

A little labour will secure a valuable supply of material for 
enriching the flower beds and borders. Leaves are everywhere 
at hand; they should be sedulously collected and stacked in 
some out-of-the-way place with a mixture of road sand or light 
soil, rotten sticks, and decaying vegetable matter, and left to 
ferment. Ina season or two a most valuable compost will be 
the result, especially suitable for many of the shrubs and 
plants which decorate our gardens, whose original position was 
probably near some primeval forest, the ever-accumulating 
leaves of which would naturally give a character to the sur- 
rounding soil, and encourage the propagation of Rbododen- 
drons, Azaleas, Magnolias, &. A thorough cleaning should 
once more take place in all pleasure grounds, as by this time 
all the decayed leaves are down. Rose stocks may now be 
procured and planted; they will transplant safely at this period, 
provided the roots are kept damp. Fuchsias in beds or borders 
may be cut down and mulched over; if it is desired to preserve 
any large specimens with their tops, a row of stakes may be 
riven round in a circle and surrounded by a mat, the interior 

eing stuffed loosely with clean new straw. The top of this 


may be thatched to exclude wet. Before enclosing, howeve! 
it will be well to pluck off the leaves, as these encourage 
mouldiness. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

In frosty weather the conservatory will require very careful 
management, for some rather difficult problems have to be 
worked out. Atmospheric humidity cannot by any means be 
entirely dispensed with, yet if not well managed it will produce 
drip, which is very prejudicial to the delicate texture of 
Camellias and other gay flowers. Of course, if the exterior of 
the roof has no covering ice will gather on the glass, and in 
melting will drop from the laps. The best plan is to keep as 
low a temperature as can be allowed—say, 40° to 45° at night, 
and to give a little back air at night, also a little at front, but 
it must be very moderate, as the atmospheric moisture, instead 
of passing quietly away by the back apertures, will be con- 
densed ag it rises. With a good roof-covering, 40° would be 
quite sufficient, and then there would be enough atmospheric 
moisture at all times without the special application of water. 
See that the young stock of Heliotropes, Scarlet Pelargoniums, 
Persian Cyclamens, with other flowers grown especially for 
winter, have light situations, and regular, close attention as to 
watering. Let Ecicas also have attention in watering; if they 
stand near flues or pipes they may become suddenly very dry. 
Keep up a quiet ventilation in the greenhouse day and night if 
possible; let the air steal in moderately, and dispense with 
strong fires, or, indeed, fires of any kind when the temperature 
can be kept within the limits without them. Do not water the 
Pelargoninms until they are thoroughly dry, and take care to 
fumigate frequently and slightly. 

FORCING PIT. 

This is a good time to introduce the following plants, pro- 
vided, as before observed, they have received the necessary 
treatment through the summer:—Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
both American and Chinese, Persian Lilacs, Sweet Briars, 
Moss and Provence Roses, crimson and Perpetual Roses, 


| Ledums, Kalmias,-Anne Boleyn Pinks, Waliflowers, Sweet 


Williams, and Dutch bulbs. Unless, however, they are in 
proper trim, it will be labour in vain, and no mode of forcing 
nor form of pit can compensate for this. If the heat is wholly 
produced by fermenting materials, keep down accumulating 
damp and mouldiness by an almost constant ventilation, in- 
creasing the linings in order to raise the necessary tempera- 
ture. Those who possess tank-heated pits will pursue a some- 
what different process; such will scarcely need my advice. 
If there is any prospect of a scarcity of bloom next May, a 
portion of the Achimenes and Gloxinias should be repotted ut 
once and placed in the forcing pit, choosing such as have been 
the longest at rest. A few Clerodendrons, Allamandas, and 
Echites splendens may also be started, but unless plants of 
these with well-ripened wood are at command, and that have 
been some time at rest, there will be nothing gained by at- 


‘tempting to start them into growth at present, for in most 


cases it is difficult at this season to maintain a sufficiently warm 
temperature to secure anything like free growth from these 
unless the plants have been well prepared for an early start. 
A gentle bottom heat of about 80° or 85° will be of great service 
to such plants, in inducing a healthy root-action. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

If former directions have been carried out the plants in these 
structures will present a dwarf and robust appearance, thus 
being well’ fitted to bear deprivation of light for some time, if 
severe weather should ensue. Damp has accumulated very 
much of late, owing to the heavy rains and the dense fogs with 
which we have been visited. This may be removed by giving 
air at the front and back on sunny days, but where the pits 
are heated with flues or pipes, a dry atmosphere may be 
obtained by putting on slight fires, at the same time allowing 
a free circulation of air amongst the plants.—W. Kranr. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


: KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Our work was very much the same as in previous weeks’ 
notices, in the way of protection, forcing Sea-kale, &c.—wheel- 
ing during frosty mornings, preparing heaps of fermented 
material, digging, trenching, and covering Asparagus with a 
light layer of dung and litter, as the roots are rather’ near the 
surface. 

As yet the frost has not been so severe.as to render protect- 
ing Celery necessary, but after such mildness of weather it will 
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be more easily injured. What we planted late has gone on 
better than we expected, owing to the mild weather. We could 
not plant earlier, having no water to give. Our earliest beds, 
protected from the drought by shading, have done very well, 
not showing a single bad or bolted head. 

Large Lettuces are so placed that protection can be given ; 
younger ones avd smaller Endive are doing well, especially on 
ridges. Young Liettuces sown late often stand the winter well, 
when sown rather thickly on ground merely scratched over, not 
dug or forked-up; the firmness of the ground is a great means 
of giving firmness and hardiness to the young plants. 

TRUIT GARDEN. 

More cere than usual is required in the fruit-room this year. 
Apples, on the whole, keep remarkably well. Pears keep worse 
than usual, and ripen earlier. One fruit allowed to rot will 
soon injure a lot more in its vicinity, especially when the room 
ai command will not permit oi the fruit being laid down 
separately. Why should there be such a difference in the keep- 
of Apples and Pears this season? We might suppose in the 
euse of the Pears, that after swelling but little in the dry hot 
weather, they swelled too rapidly after the damper weather came, 
and were thus overcharged with watery juice, and early ripen- 
ing and Gecay were the consequence. But, then, why would not 
a similar cause act on the Applee, which, on the whole, are 
keeping as well if not better than usual? 

Late Grapes we find waut frequent looking over, as one 
tinted bervy is likely to taint those next to it, As soon as the 
leaves turn yellow they should be removed, at first the most 
yellow ones, as whilst any green remains they keep up a slow | 
sap-moyement, and in orchard houses where there sre late 
Grapes, the leayes above the bunches, though the leaves are 
turning yellow, act as 2 protection to the bunches in sudden 
changes of weather. Unless, however, where there is some 
simple mode of heating so as to keep out frost, it would be | 
well to clesy orchard houses of fruit by the beginning or middle 
of November, as @ little frost scon injures a bunch of Grapes. 
There is no difficulty in this respect in a heated house, as a 
little fire will easily keep the temperature at about 40° at night. 
A‘ this scason a liltle fire with a fair amount of air will be 
desirable every day, except in bright sumshine. Unless frosty, 
yery little firing should be given at night, and unless the frost 
is severe, a little air should be left on the house all night. 
Very little air will prevent the enclored atmosphere becoming 
Stagrant. Ifa fire has been put on in the morning and burns 
brightly, and the sun is also bright, the air of the house may 
become too dry, so as to scorch and shrivel the berries. In 
such 2 case, instead of admitting too much cold air, if frosty it 
may be advisable gently to dew the paths, stages, &e., from a 
fine syringe, so as to counteract the extra dryness. This will 
seldom be needed except in such a case as the above, where 
bright sun heat and strong fire heat are allowed to meet and 
work together, which should in every caso be avoided. As a 
general rule damp is the thing to be avoided, and hence Grapes 
will always keep best where no plants are put iv the house, 
with their necessary and attendant waterings. Where plants 
had to be put, as in a greenhouse, with Vines on the oof, and 
where it was desirable to keepcome bunches as late as possible, 
we have seen ihis well managed by enclosing the bunches in 
bags, large for the size of the bunch, made of silk paper, or 
book-muslin, so glazed with stavch, &., as to keep out the 
damp. A small opening in the bag was left at the stalk of the 
bunch, so that the air round the bunch should be in movement, 
whilst the damp of the house could not act freely upon it. 

Many will now be thinking of commencing to force Vines, 
Peaches, &e., but the majority of those for whom we write will 
do little in this way until the turn of the dey, or until January 
and February are pretty well gone. In all such cases there 
will not be such a difference in the ripening time as would in_ 
an economical point of view compensate for the greater trouble 
and outlay. There will be some, however, who will grudge no 
expense to obtain early results, and they cannot commence too 
soon after the houses are thoroughly cleaned, as lately advised 
and commented on. It must be kept in mind, especially at 
this dark season, that the temperature of auch honses should 
be raised very gradually, and rather more moisture should be } 
given in the house by syringing than would be actually re- 
quired by the increased temperature until the buds have not 
only swelled but burst. Some persons boast of doing their 
forcing in a slap-dash manner, raising the temperature quickly, 
and acting somewhat in derision of the sloweoaches, who are 
frightened at a good heat. Slow and sure, we would advise all 
beginners to take as their motto. If they begin with a vinery 


at 45°, let them take a week to raise it to 50°, another week to 
55°, and kesp the house ranging from that to 60°, until the 
buds have swelled and broken. 

Pruning the hardier fruit trees, nailing, &¢., may be pro- 
ceeded with now in all favourable weather ; we dare not prune 
so much as we wish, owing to the ravages made on cur fruit 
buds by birds and other interlopers. We suppose that there 
are always some disadvantages to be met with everywhere. 
Trying to preserve the buds of fruit trees has been a serious 
matter with us for years. Hyen now some fine pyramid Plum 
trees, bristling a fortnight ago with fruit buds, ere already 
greatly injured. Wherever feeding game largely close to a gar- 
den ig followed there will be multitudes of four-footed and 
winged depredators when tho most telling means of defence 
are prohibited. During the summer we visited a garden nearly 
as much surrounded with wood as this is, but where we know 
as a fact that scarcely a fruit bud or a fruit ig ever touched. 
On our visit ventilators, close to the ground, of vineries were 
left open night and day. Had we done go for a siagle night 
we should have expecied a scene of desolation in the morning 
from mice, rets, and birds, as, not to speak of less birds, 
even thrushes and blackbirds delight to got at a bunch of 
Grapes. Whence the diiferencs? Partly because there was 
no attempt to feed or bring up game in the neighbourhood 
of the garden, but chiefly owing to a number of cats, that 
were eating their allowance of scraps from the kitchen behind 
one of the sheds. These cats were so fed that they had little 
temptation to go beyond the garden, aud at the same time were 
not so overfed but their presence and walking about kept even 
birds at a distance, whilst mice were kept cut of sight. The 
claws of a cat or two are the best of all vermin traps in a gar- 
den; but in many a garden cats, however tamed, domesticated, 
or even ringed or chained, must be devied a home. There is 
no doubt that when given to wandor, the cat is 2 sed rover in 
a game preserve, but well treated, asin the garden just referred 
to, we have known them kept for years without straying much 
beyond their allotted boundaries. Besides, when kept, as a 
matter of course, is would ke easy when used to ii toshui them 
up at night. Although no doubt there are many exceptions, 
yet it may be laid down asa genezal rule, that when a cat is 
disposed to wander, it chooses those hours for its purpose when 
its master or mistress has gone to bed. A catis noi all gain; 
even in a garden it will scratch a little at times; but for cateh- 
ing and deterring in a kitchen and fruié garden, a good eat is 
worth its weight in silver. How many of our reacers are now 
distressed about their bulbs-in their little gardens being de- 
stroyed? They may trap and poison as they wii}, but there is 
no such gecurity to be found as in a watchful cat. 

On the same day that we saw the cats in one garden, we saw 
a sight in another garden which we shall never forget. Mr. 

age, at Ashridge, had taken off the lights from a large lofty 
lean-to Peach house. The Peaches were a fine crop, all nicely 
arranged, and fully exposed on the upper side of the trellis, 
awelling, colouring, and ripening well. With such a com- 
plete exposure we could fancy how vich the fiavour would he. 
Hed we hed a similar house, we dursi not have yentured on 
similar treatment. In a single day we should have expected 
every fruit to have had a hole in if. Even on leaving a door 
open for more air, not to speak of less intruders, we haye 
kad pheasants visiting, thinking, no doubi, they might have 
a taste as well as their betters, and smashing the glass to 
escape when discovered. In that large kitchen garden we did 
not observe a single bird. We could recollect of a garden where 
you could scarcely traverse a walk withouta dozen blackbirds 
screaming out defianca, and vaulting over a wall only to come 
again when your back was turned, ; 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

We must here content ourselves with a few hints. First, to 
window gardeners. Keep leayey and stems thoroughly clean by 
freeing them from dust, and soitly washing with clear water at 
from 60° to 65° in temperature. Lf you try Chinese Primroses, 
do not oyer-water them, and keep the water from the collar of 
the plant. Ifthe water gets into the saucer empty it out. As 
respects Scarlet Gevaniums, unless in bloom, they will need 
little water. If you try Cinerarias, if you do not put a little 
moss in the saucev, you may allow about the eighth of an inch, 
if not more, of water to remain in the bottom, and you cannot 
sprinkle the foliage too often if there is fire in the room. If 
you uso bulbs, keep them in the dark until roots are freely 
formed, and the flower-stems showing, then the more light they 
have the better. True, they will come all the sooner if kept 
on the chimneypiece, or near the fireplace, and they will even 
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bloom there, or on a table, or any corner where you choose to } 
set them; bunt all this will be done chiefly at the expense of 
the stores laid up in the bulb. Would you enjoy the beauty of 
the bulbs in connection with the feeling that you are doing 
what you can to make them comfortable, then let them expand 
their blooms in all the direct light you ean give them. 

Plants in frames and cold pits will scarcely need a drop of 
water. In particular cases take the plant out, water, and 
when drained replace it. 

In plant houses, avoid over-watering and over-heating, and 
spill as little water as possible. In dull cold days a little fire 
heat with air will be more useful than much fire heat at night, 
when it can be avoided. Unless where plants are to be forced, 
proportion heat to light as a great rule not to be departed from. 

Laurels and Evergreens.—We pruned and cut these down, as 
the loppings were wanted for a particular purpose. As in the 
case of a correspondent the other week, the Laurels here, to be 
kept healthy and vigorous, require frequent lopping and cutting. 
In ordinary winters all such work may be done safely now. If 
we were sure of a very severe winter we would prefer doing 
such work rather late in spring, just before the sap began to 
rise freely. In cutting large limbs nowit is advisable to daub up 
the cut part to prevent free exposure and cracking. Clay and 
a little lime as a thick:paint do very well, a little oil paint does 
better. When the fresh shoots break from beneath the eut 
part all danger is over, but we have seen stems of Laurels from 
4 to 6 inches across killed to the ground from wet and seyere 
frost acting on the exposed cut end.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Dick Radelyfie & Co., 129, High Holborn, London, W.C.—Illus- 
trated Sheet of Horticultural Decorations. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,,* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
correspondents of the ‘ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, éc., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


Booxrs (C. Walters).—Lowe’s “ Ornamental-foliaged Plants,” contains 
coloured plates; any bookseller can obtain ihe yolume for you. 


Removinc PEAR TREE (Amateur).—Remove it immediately, injuring 
the roots as little as may be; mulch over the roots. Graft a portion of 
the branches next spring, and the remaining branches the year following. 

PyramipaL Trexs (J. Lawson).—If you write to Messrs. Rivers & Son, 
Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, they will tell you. 

LEAVING GERANIUM CUTTINGS IN THE OPEN GrRoUND (C. J. S.).—We 
do not think the cuttings will survive the winter, though they are in a 
sheltered spot, and are to be covered with fern or hay in severe weather. 
Tt is, however, worth a trial—that is, if you can spare the piants. 


AZALEA LEAVES TURNING YELLOW (Julia).—Do not despair. The 
plants at this season usually lose a portion of their leaves, and there is 
no great harm init, only keep them cool so that they may not be need- 
lessly started into fresh growth before the flowers expand. ‘The Begonie 
Saundersii, for which you have no stove, keep in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, and give but little water—only a little occasionally to keep 
it fresh. We haveit now in fine bloomin a stove. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE MaGnozta (W. VW. M.),—We think you have done 
all that could be done, all that we consider needful to ensure success, 
which we think you have good reason to hope. Much larger Magnolias 
haye been moved successfully. See that the wires you employ for keeping 
the plant steady do not chafe the stem. Protect the stem with haybends, 
and wrap it in one from the base upwards, fully two-thirds of its length. 
It will help to assist the flow of the sap in spring. 

AsparaGcus Kane (LZ. M.).—The part that gives the name of Asparagus 
to this desirable vegetable are the side shoots, that will by-and-by 
make their appearance, and when 8 to 6 inches long fey are broken off 
like Brusse!s Sprouts; and when cooked whole and kept straight on the 
dish have a nice appearance, and are very delicate with a slight Aspara- 
gusflayour. Tho heads you now think of cutting are very good cooked 
like other kinds of Borecole. There is no substitute for Asparagus, 
nothing that has an appearance like it, or can be mistaken for it in 

ayour. 


PREPARING GROUND ror Onrons (Zdem).—The soil being poor, give a 
good dressing of manure and dig it in deeply and well now, throwing the 
ground up roughly for the winter. In February throw the ground level, 
forking it over on dry frosty mornings; early in March mark out 
spaces 4 feet wide with 1-foot alleys between, and give the beds a coating 
of very rotten manure about an inch or two thick, and point it in with a 
fork. If you think fit you may give each bed of 12 yards in length a 
bushel of pounded charcoal; then throw out the alleys over the beds, 
ee sevel, and sow in drills about 6 inches apart in the second week in 

arch. 


LEAvIne Sausary in THE GROUND (Idem).—1t will not injure Salsafy 
to leave it in thse ground, but it is much better taken up and stored in 
Sandinadry shed. It is then always at hand for use as required. The 
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soileut and stacked last March will be better than that fresh cut for 
many purposes, but for border-making and plants not requiring frequent 
shifting we like turf fresh. 

Prantina Houtres (Connemara).—The height of stem to be covered 
with soil is simply no more than is required in covering the roots with 
soil—not more than 3inches. That depth of soil over the roots is quite 
sufficient, more is injurious. 

PLANTS FoR A Stove (Idem).—There is scarcely any plant that will 
not succeed in a stove with a temperature in winter as low as 65°. We 
give a few names of the most sélect, both for foliage and also for their 
flowering. For foliage: Alocasia metallica, Ananassa sativa variegata, 
Areca aurea, A. Verschaffelti; Calamus asperrimus, Chamedorea Ernesti- 
Augusti, Cocos coronata, Cissus discolor, Croton longifolium variegatum, 
C. irregulare, C. interruptum; Cyanophyllum magnificum, Cycas circi- 
nalis, Dieffenbachia Pearcei, D. Weirii superba; Draczena ferrea, D. stricta, 
D. Chelsoni, D. regina; Ficus dealbata, Maranta illustris, M. 10seo-picta, 
M. Veitchii; Musa Cavendishii, M. Ensete; Pandanus jayanicus variega- 
tus, P. elegantissimus ; Sanchezia nobilis variegata, Terminalia elegans, 
Thrinax elegans,and Verschaffeltia splendida. Of flowering plants: 
Allamanda grandiflora, A. Schotti; Anthurium Scherzerianum, Ardisia 
crispa elegans, Bougainvillea glabra, Burchellia capensis, Clerodendron 
Balfourianum, Cyrtanthera magnifica, Cyrtoceras reflexum, Dalechampia 
Roezliana rosea, Eucharis amazonica, Euphorbia jacquinieflora, Fran- 
i eonfertiflora, Gardenia citriodora, G. florida, G. radicans major ; 
ra exoniensis, Hoya bella, H. carnosa; Ipomcea Horsfallie, Ixora 
acuminata, I. coccinea superba, J. floribunda, I. javanica; Jasminum 
gracilis, Meyenia erecta, Medinilla magnifica, Rogiera gratissima, Ron- 
Geletia speciosa major, Stephanotis floribundz, Torenia asiatica, Vinca 
alba, and Vinca rosea. 

PseLaRconiumM LEAVES SPoTTED (Dor'set)—The only remedy for the 
spot in Pelargonium leaves is to remove the cause—viz., moisture on the 
leaves. The moisture may be owing to a close atmosphere or condensa- 
tion. Your only remedy is to give them a position near the glass and 
admit abundance of air, keeping the atmosphere as dry as possible; in- 
deed a little air at night, so 2s to keep the moistare from condensing on 
the leaves, is good. Watercarefully. A temperature of 45° to 45° is snffi- 
cient at this season. 

CROTON AND PITCHER-PLANTS LecGy (Bromicy Jack).—We would keep 
the Croton dry at the root from now until F uary—not, however, s0 
dry as to cause all the leaves io fall, and then we would cut it back. 
Spring is a much better time to head back piants than the present. The 
Pitcher-piant we would not stop, though you may do so, and secure more 
shoots. We would let the shoots grow until long enough to be detached, 
in order to make new plants. 

PEAcHES FoR Lats Use (J. T.).—Your Peach tree, from the descrip- 
tion, is probably Late Admirable. The Stirling Castle is as late, if nota 
later kind. Barrington is also good, but not so late. Walburton Ad- 
mirable is late, but is a shy bearer. Lord Palmerston and Lady Pal- 
morston are first-rate late sorts, new kinds raised by Mr. Rivers. 

BLINDS FOR A GREENHOUSE (C. B. M.).—Tho gamples sent are more 
fitted for protecting wall treos than for blinds for a greenhouse. If you 
want to keep out cold, we should prefer No.1. For placing insi¢e as 
blinds, we should like neither ; they look so dingy. Merely to break the 
force of the sun nothing is better for the inside of a house than book- 
muslin, hemmed, and stretched in pieces by rings. Such blinds would 
Turely be needed from October to April. Perhaps we do uot quite under- 
Stand your aim. 

Grounp Vinery (JI. FE, B.).—There can bo no doubt of ground vineries 
answering. From 74 to 9 feet is a good length for one Vine; by adding 
Beyeral you can make what length youlike. By raising the frame or pit 
froma the ground, you can make the ground enclosed do partly at least for 
the roots. Covering the ground with slate is useful for retaining heat, 
and if the slate be psinted with sulphur it will keep the Vine free of some 
enemie We care little as to the different merits of wood and brick, 
only in suany weather the brick retains and gives out the heat longer. 
One Vine would do fora length of from 7 to 9 feet. If we were to plant 
in the usual manner, we would cut back the Vine to, say, a foot or so 
aiter pl-nting, and growa fine rod the first summer. You can éasily 
purchase strong Vines that would iruit the first summer, but to succeed 
you had better plunge the pot, then break it all round, and surround with 
tke good compost ; orif you plant oui do not disentangle the roots much. 
The herdiest sorts are the best—es the Black Hamburgh and the white 
Royal Muscadine. All the hardy kinds will succeed. The simplest mode, 
asin the curate’s vinery, is to lexve the ventilation on all the summer. 
The openings between the bricks might be partially shut-up in winter, if 
you protected other things inside of them. You will get information on 
these little places, and on growing Vines generally, in the ‘Vine 
Manual,” published at our office for 2s. 6¢. We would by no means 
throw cold wat-r on your entering largely on ground vineries, but if we 
had a wall or fence facing the south, and that fence was 7 feet or more in 
height, we would sooner front it with glass,and then you could walk 
jnside and attend to the Vinesin all weathers. 


PLANTING VINES IN A HousE (A Poor Working Man).—By planting 
inside you will avoid many evils which we are forced to contend with. You 
may have all the border inside if you like. You may let the roots outside 
too, if it is suitable to have a border there, by haying the front sill on 
piers or arches. The method of forming the border is correct, only you 
should have a drain beneath the rubble. You need not sink down much, 
if you can so easily raise the border above the ground level. Ti it were 
inconvenient to haye 2 border outside, and you were under the necessity 
of having the roots all inside—a good plan when watering ana rich sur- 
face mulching are attended to—then, even if we used the whole of the 
floor fur a border alternately, we should be satisfied with the present 
proposed arrangements, and in three or four years we would add a bit 
more to the border inside, and tht would bo like giving cattle a fresh 
pasturage. If you have rcom enough above, there will be no benefit in 
taking ont a deep hole for the border. You musi do so to a certeia 
extent, we presume, to secure headroom. 


FuEL For FLueness Stove (M. L.)—Neither that you mention nor 
any otber can be burnt in a conservatory, greenhouse, or any structure 
containing plants without injuring those plants. All fuel when burnt 
produces carbonic acid gas, and this in excess causes the leaves to turn, 
yellow, and to some plants brings death. ’ 
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IrntsH Pear CHarcosan.—Seyeral correspondents ask where they can 
purchase Irish peat charcoal, so strongly recommended in Mr. Cuthill’s 
manual of market gardening. Anyone who can supply it would be repaid 
for advertising it, stating price, &c. 

TAKING UP GLAproLI (Bertram).—Your soil being ‘‘ black loam, subsoil 
gand, on the Manstield stone,” there will not be any danger of leaving 
them in the ground, but we would top-dress with partially decayed 
leaves. 

Various (Amateur).—1, The cause of the Calceolarias, Tom Thumb 
Geraniums, and Lobelias doing so badly in your soil, is no doubt want of 
humus. Give it as much leaf soil or well-rotted manure as you can 
now, and work it well into the ground, digging to 2 good depth. 2, The 
glass placed before the Calville Blanche cordon Apple trees should be 
removed from now untilspring. 3, Havingno greenhouse, your ouly plan 
of forwarding Tomatoes and Celery is to sow the seeds in February, and 
g-owing the plants in a hotbed, pricking off the Celery into pans wh n 
large enough to handle, and potting-off the Tomatoes in small pots, grow- 
ing them in a hotbed, and hardening them off by May. 4, Budded and 
grafted P'um, Pear, and Apple trees may be moyed in the autumn suc- 
ceeding their working, and in the case of graftea trees, will be maiden 
trees, but the budded ones will not be maidens until the autumn follow- 
ing, and it is well not to move them until they have made a year’s growth. 
5B, Quince stocks are propagated from cuttings and Jayers, and also 
suckers, choosing young wood for both the cuttings and layers, and 
planting or layering at once. The Paradise Apple stocks are raised from 
cuttings, putting in in February cuttings of about 10 inches in length, 
with a short heel of the previous year’s wood. 


PounDED OystER SHELLS FOR CINERARIAS (One Anxious to Learn).— 
It is well to mix them with the compost in the proportion of about one- 
sixth, but they should be calcined. They are not equal to watering with 
liquid manure; but watering often with that is not good for anything, 
unless the liquid is very weak. Giving it twice or thrice a-week is quite 
often enough, and we find one good watering better than constant appli- 
cations. The plants require time to elaborate the food given them. It 
is necessary to give both the oyster shells and liquid manure, the latter, 


when the pots are filled with roots, at every alternate watering, or once | 


or twice a-week. Oyster shells are good for mixing with the soil for 
Chrysanthemums, also Pelargoniums, and almost, if not all, pot planta, 
except those, perhaps, that require peat soil. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED Sowine (Berkhampstead Subscriber) —Sow in 
March in pans of light sandy rich soil, and place ina hotbed. When the 
plants appear give abundance of air, and keep them near the glass. 
When large enough to handle prick them off about an inch apart in pans, 
andreturn them to the hotbed or a cold frame, Shade them fora few 
days, then harden them off, plant out in June in an open situation, and 
svater them in dry weather. In autumn the plants may be taken up and 
potted, and be wintered in a cool house or frame. They Will need to be 
potted and then growth encouraged the second year, and in the autumn 
they will flower. The “ Encyclopedia of Gardening” is published by 
Messrs. Longman, price 31s. 6d. 

CLEANING NEGLECTED GARDEN—FRUIT TREES UNPRUNED (EZ. MW. J.). 
—As the soil is good we would not burn the top spit, but at once trench 
fully two spits deep if the soil is good to that depth, or as deeply as you 
can without bringing too much of the bad soilto the top. If this were 
done between now and February, the ground would be in first-rate order 
for planting with Potatoes. The leaf soil will answer very well as manure, 
placing it over the Potatoes in the drills, and we would supplement it 
with guano, at the rate of about 3cwt.peracre. It would give thema 
‘tart. Sow it broadcast. The wall trees thirty-five years old we would 
grub up, and replace with younger trees. There is poor chance of your 
cutting them into form after being so long neglected. We would not 
plant fruit trees after February, if we could help it, but have planted very 
guccessfully in March. We would trench the borders, and clear out all 
the old roots we could find. It would be wel! to dig a hole for each tree, 
and pave the bottom; it would cause the roots to spread, but would not 
prevent their going down; to prevent their doing so the interstices be- 
4ween the stones should be filled up with concrete. The planting with 
chopped sods and fresh soil is good, top-dressing with rich manure. For 
a south and east aspect in the north midlands of Ireland, we advise for 
the south wall :—Apricots—Hemskerk, Kaisha, and Moorpark. Peaches— 
Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, Violette Hative, Malta, Barrington, and Early 
York. Plums—Early Favourite (Rivers’s), July Green Gage, Green Gage, 
Jefferson, Transparent Gage, and Angelina Burdett. Of Pears, for the 
east wall, Beurré d@’Amanlis, Calebasse d’Et¢, Marie Louise, Glou 
Morceau, Dr. Trousseau, Beurré Diel, Beurré Bachetier, Beurré d’Arem- 
berg, Beurré de Rance, Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Van Mons 
Leon-le-Clerc, and Ne Plus Meuris. If you wish for more Plums, Belgian 
Purple, Prince Englebert, Oullin’s Golden, Victoria, Kirke’s, and Coe’s 
Golden Drop, will suit; and if for Nectarines, Elruge, and Violette Hative, 
will succeed on the south wall. 


ProninG Dwarr Fruit TREES (4n Amateur)—We should not prune 
more than is necessary to give them the required shape. The less 
pruning bush and pyramid fruit trees have in winter the better. Of 
your two plans, we consider the pruning but little the better, and we 
think the notching over the buds will not interfere with their breaking. 
The inverted [A] is the proper way to cut the notches; the straight cut, 
or directly transverse, is more likely to result in the shoot being broken 
above the bud at the cut. We question very much the soundness of the 
notching system. In the end we fear it willlead to gumming and canker, 
and if not, the shoots will ever be liable to breakage. 


Heniorrope Losine its Leaves (Aritus).—It is usual for the Helio- 
trope to lose its leaves at this season, and it is well to give no more 
water than a little occasionally to keep the wood firm. The plant ought 
to have a temperature of not less than 85°, and if you require flowers at 
this season, 45° to 50° are necessary, the soil being kept moist, and in 
favourable weather abundance of air given. The plant, however, ought 
to haye rest by being kept cool, yet safe from frost, and comparatively 
dry at the roots, pruning before it is again excited into growth. Thus 
treated, it will grow and flower more freely and strongly than when other- 
wise managed. We are unable to account for the Roses in pots throwing 
out shoots about half an inch long and then withering. Are they not 
potted with the junction of the stock and scion above the soil? It ought 
in all cases to be covered with soil. 


CokRreA LEAVES FALLING (Delta).—It is a result of imperfect root- 


action, and may be caused by bad drainage, giving too much water, and 
8o saturating the soil, and sometimes by want of water in summer. The 
chief cause, however, is scale, which, by its secretion, causes honeydew 
on the leaves, and their pores being closed they fall. The temperature 
in which the plants are is too high; 40° to 45° will be sufficient at this 
season, and with that, a light, airy situation, and water enough to keep 
the soil moist, the plant does well. The hot dry season has been very 
trying to all plants of this class. In summer it is desirable to grow 
them in a cold pit. Keep your plant dry, giving no water except when 
the soil becomes dry, then supply enough to show itself at the drainage, 
and we think it will recover. Repot in March, and keep the plant cool 
with plenty of air. 


FoRCING SprnH®a Japonica (G. O.).—The plants will flower early in 
February if placed, at the beginning of December, in a honsa with a tem- 
perature of 45°, increased to 50° in a fortnight, and then to 55° in another 
fortnight, if afforded a moist atmosphere and the needful supplies of 
water. The temperatures named are from fire heat. 


SNOWBERRY AND CoRCHORUS JAPONICUS PRUNING (E. M. M.).—It is 
scarcely possible to prune these so as to look well. The only plan that 
we know is to well cut out the old wood, and then prune the parts remain- 
ing, so as to form compact bushes. The long ehoots of the current year 
may be cut in one-half or two-thirds their length, and the side shoots 
shortened much in the same way as Roses. The Snowberry, however, 
need not have the side shoots shortened; thinning them and shortening 
the long and straggling shoots will be snfficient. If they have spread 
considerably from the main plant by suckers grub these up, leaving the 
most compact bushes. Spring is the best time to prune the Corchorus. 
Just before it begins to grow, and any time during the winter, will suit 
the Snowberry. 

Preach TREES INFESTED WITH Brown ScatE (4. R. D.).—The trees 
being at rest, paint them with a solution of 8 ozs. of soft soap to the 
gallon of water, applying it with a brush at a temperature of 120°, and 
being careful not to dislodge the fruit buds. A fewsyringings with water 
at a temperature of 160° will answer quite as well, but the soft soapis a 
great antidote to the attacks of red spider. Allowing the house to be 
open when frosts prevail is a capital means of keeping down insects. 
Clarke’s and Gishurst Compound will also destroy the scale. 


StarvTinG Pines (Idem).—The plants you wish to start for fruit in 
spring ought now to be kept dry, if for no other reason than the low tem- 
perature you are giving them; but that, with the dryness, will hasten 
their starting for frnit in spring. We would not place them in the 
Cucumber house before the beginning of February, keeping them dry 
until then. It is likely they will fruit as you wish. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


THIS SEASON'S MOULT. 


Many of my Dorking chickens have gone entirely through 
the moult, having changed, I believe, every feather. This has 
especially been the case with a very fine cockerel that I in- 
tended exhibiting, so that as it prevented my doing so when I 
wanted, I took especial notice of him, and Ido not think he 
has a chicken’s feather left. I never saw chickens in sucha 
naked state before, and have often wondered at the cause. 
They haye had no stimulating food for months. 

I am afraid Mr. Wright’s plan to stop pullets laying will be 
in many cases very difficult to carry out; at least, it will be so 
in mine, as I have only one large grass run over which all my 
fowls stray ; therefore, I do not see how I can vary the scene; 
but, nevertheless, the idea seems very good, and is borne out 
to some extent by the very common fact of a laying hen being 
removed to a fresh place; in many cases this will at once 
stop her laying, and if the change will stop a hen laying, it is 
very likely to put off the laying of pullets. My plan hitherto 
for this purpose has been to leave off stimulating food as soon 
as possible after the chickens leave the hen. Of course, this 
must be done gradually.—T. HE. Kern. 


CRYSTAL PALACE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show was opened yesterday, and whether for numbers, or, in 
some of the classes, for quality of the birds, must be ranked this year 
as one of the first, whilst in Pigeons it has eclipsed every other. The 
darkness of the dfy, and the late hour at which the awards were con- 
cluded, prevent our criticising the later classes as we could wish, but 
of the main classes we are able to give something like a correct de- 
scription. In going through the Show we recognised many of the 
Birmingham competitors, and the condition in which these birds were 
shown reflects the highest credit both on the Birmingham and London 
Committees. We were also much struck with the suitability of the 
Palace for a poultry show, the diffused character of the light showing 
nearly all the classes to good advantage. In only a few was the light 
bad; and the very worst-placed tiers could be far better seen and 
judged than many ranks at Birmingham. Partly owing to this, and 
partly to tbe smaller classes, there was on the whole much more satis- 
faction with the judging. é 
DORKINGS. 

1.—The cup for old Grey Dorkings was taken by Mr. Martin’s well- 
known Rose-combed pen, combining grand size with remarkably good 
legs and feet. Though not yet quite at their best, these birds seem 
hard to beat. Second and third, good-framed single-combed birds 
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and deserving their honours. Ono of the highly commended pens 
hardly deserved notice, and pen 7 contained a good pair of birds, but 
not yet through the moult. 

2.—First and second prizes for cockerels were taken by samo exhi- 
bitor, with fine birds in good condition, fully bearing out ourfremarks 
at Birmingham. Both in better order than at the latter show, but 
promise better still. Third, a tolerably-framed and very dark bird. 
The highly commendeds mostly well given, but 28 must have been 
meart for 29. Dorkings are decidedly not equal to former years, but 
this was a very fair class, 

3.—First-prize pullets had large frames, but not at all matehed in 


colour. Second contained one very fine bird, but the other much 
inferior. Third only middling. This class not nearly equal to the 
cockerels. Pen 64 contained one very fine pullet, and pen 67 ap- 


peared likely to make a good pair of hens. Several birds in this class 
appeared uncommonly ancient for pullets, but we could not thoroughly 
satisfy ourselves of any deception. 

4.—First-prize Silver-Greys were a medium size, but very handsome 
eock, with a hen of massive frame, but hardly clear enough in colour. 
In the second and third prizes the best cock was with the worst hen 
and vice verst. 

5.—The cockerel class confirmed the opinion we formed at Birming- 
ham, that this breed is advancing. The prizes were very well judged, 
but pens $5 and 87 deserved mention before either of the highly com- 
mended pens. 

6.—The pullets were again not equal to the cockerels, the colour 
appearing more dificult to breed. 

7.—The first-prize White Dorkings were in truth a fine pair, both 
large and white. The second cock very yellow, and hen very dirty, 
and on the whole we preferred the third prize. The highly com- 
mended pens, except 117, struck us as very poor. 


COCHINS. 


8.—The old Buff Cochin cocks were only five entries, and the thirl 
prize was deservedly withheld, only two pens Leing gol. Cup pena 
grand shaped cock, but with rather doubtful hocks, and all the tail 
pulled oat; hen too long in the leg. Second wanting in shape. 

9.—First-prize a fine bird, but again all the tail, gone, and rather 
mealy in wing. Second would also look better with more caudal 
appendage, but in his case the deficiency appeared natural, the feather 
‘being only half grown; we liked this bird much, and were his wings 


quite sound, and himself a month older, we question if he would not | }een in the prize list. 


Third a dark bird, very promising for his age, | 


‘have had the honours. 
and honestly shown. No other bird very first-rate. 

10.—In Buff pullets the Birmingham decisions were reversed, 
Lady Gwydyr’s cup pen there being now put second, and first given to 
the Birmingham fifth-prize. We did not like the alteration, for 
though Lady Gwydyz's pen was as we said, anything but a match, and 
one bird not so even in colour as might be, they were both far better in 
shape than the others. Third-prize and all the rest very poor, and we 
repeat our remark, that the Cochins as a whole are deteriorating sadly. 

11.—Virst-prize old Partridges very good, but nearly all the birds in 
this class yery poorly feathered, except one bird with a suspicion of 
hocks. 

12.—First-prize cockerel a grand-shaped bird, but not quite pure in 
colour in under parts, and rather heavy hocks. Second not nearly 
equal to him, and the other birds poor. 

13.—Both first and second-prize pullets good pairs, the first best in 
size, shape, and marking, but ratheryellow. Had third been larger, we 
would as soon have had them as any. 

14, First-prize White Cochins a little hocked, but honestly shown, 
and we were glad to see them both so shown and so winning. Second 
well-shaped and large, but the cock yellow. Two or three other fair 
pens highly commended with judgment, but the rest poor. 


BRAHMAS. 


15.—In the old Dark Brahmas, the cup pen contained the first-prize 
Birmingham bird, whose only fault was some white in the tail, with a 
yery middling hen. Second also had the second Birmingham cock, 
with a much better coloured but smaller hen in bad health. Had she 
deen in condition it would have been hard jadging. Third, a middling 
pen, the hen much wanting depth of colour.- Pen 217, also a good pen. 

16.—First-prize Dark cockerel a medium-sized bird, perfect in colour, 
4mut not standing well on his legs, and saddle rather too low. His 
head also struck us as coarse and heavy. Second-prize a decidedly 
hocked bird honestly shown, and quite as good as the first. Third, a 
very white-tailed bird, and full of white strenks in the fluff. There 
were several very good highly-commended birds, but in one case (247), 
the commendation was a farce, the bird’s hotk having given way out- 
wards, so that he could not bear his weight on one leg at all. 

17.—Virst-prize pullets a very fine pair, third at Birmingham, and 
not yet at their best. Second-prize middling in colour, but very high 
on leg. Third, a very passable pen, one bird being really fine, and in 
our opinion should have been second. 

18.—The cup pen of old Light Brahmas was a donbtfal award. The 
hen was very good, but the cock had a great deal of black in his fluff, 
and in a month will be hocked, the quills being half grown. His 
hhackle was, however, beautifully striped. Second, a good pen, but 
dooked overdone. Third, a good pen, perhaps a little hocked, with not 
the shank feathering a hock should carry. 

19.—The cup Light cockerel was a small but pretty bird, with long 


| but, if anything, better style. 


wattles, very much the same style as the Birmingham winners. Second, 
a rather weedy bird, cleaner, but not so good as pen 316 next door. 
Third-prize best striped of any in the class, but short of leg feathers. 
Pen 300 well deserved being added to the list of commendations. 
20.—The cup pullets were very nearly perfect, whether in shape, 
feather, colour, or other points. Second very bare of leg-feathers ; 
and third had faulty hackles. Pens 335, 345, and 347 were all good 
pairs. Again the Lights showed much better than the Darks, and 
Light pullets were, perhaps, the best of all the Brahma classes. 
SPANISH. 


21.—The Spanish classes all looked much better than at Birming- 
ham, the temperature and light appearing to suit them. Old cocks 
very fair and well placed. Pen 374 had a capital face, but comb gone 
half over. Hens also in very good order, the winner in the preced- 
ing class repeating his success with a very good pair. There were 
one or two pens in this class we could not understand being passed 
over. 

23.—The cup Spanish cockerel had an immense face, but rather too 
coarse. Second-prize also a very wide face of better quality, and, on 
the whole, we preferred him to the other. The rest of the class we 
would not like to have the placing of. This and the pullets seemed to 
us the best classes in the Show. 

24—The cup pullets were thought by many uot deserving their 
honours. They were a good pair unquestionably, but either of Mr. 
Jones's second and third prize pairs were better in our opinion. All 
the birds were, however, so good that judging was hard. Miss Pen- 
nant’s pens came too laie for competition. 

FRENCH FOWLS. 


25—28.—The classes for French fowls were very fair, many of the 
Birmingham birds competing. It appears certain now that the only 
varieties which can stand their ground in England are the Houdan 


| and the Créve-Ceeur. 


HAMBURGHBS. 

29, 30.—Golden-spangled Hamburghs were, as a class, hardly up to 
the mark, but the prize peus were very good. Silvers were decidedly 
a better class, the cup cock haying a beautiful tail, which was a treat 
for any Hamburgh fancier to see. The same may be said of pen 522. 

31—33.—The Golden-pencilled were richer in marking than Silver. 
The light was too bad when we examined these classes to say much as 
to the judging, but we thought Mr. Beldon’s pen 559 ought to have 
The first-prize Blacks were a really magnificent 
pair, and second and third were very good, but we liked third best. 
This breed is advancing still year by year. 

GAME. 

34.—The cup Black Red Game cock had the best head and upper 
works generally of any in the class, and was a good specimen Game 
fowl. Second, a tight-looking bird enough; third not quite so large, 
606 was a good bird spoilt by being 
too fat. 

35.—First-prize hen was an only middling bird with bad carriage, 
the commended pen 618 being far better. Third-prize a neat gamy 
hen, but on the whole the second-prize was about the best in the class. 
Pex 637 contained also a very good hen. 

36.—The first-prize Brown Red cock, a very hard bird, and well- 
shaped all but head, which was longand weak. Third much the same 
style of body, but better head. Second a middling bird. The best 
bird in this class (645), very unfortunately arrived too late for com- 
petition ; he was almost a copy of the first-prize, but with the advan- 
tage of a perfect head, and must have headed the class but for the 
delay, which was owing to the railway company. ; 

37.—The first-prize Brown Red hen was very good. Second-prize a 
good body, but far too red in theface. Third-prize too heavy; a little 
starving would improve her. 

38.—Duckwings were a fair class, and all the prize birds were good. 
It was little more than a toss up between first and second. 

39.—First-prize Duckwing hen a neat and sharp-looking bird, but 
on the whole we would rather have seen the second-prize in her place. 
Third-prize a rather large but otherwise good bird, not in her best 
condition. Many of the Game birds were severely trimmed. 

POLISH. 

40—42.—The Polish classes were fully equal to Birmingham, and 
again the Golden-spangled were both the most numerous and best of 
the lot. We were very glad to see this splendid variety again so strong 
in numbers and quality. The Blacks were rather poor. 

MALAYS. 


43 —Malays were a bare average for a separate class. Most of the 

birds had been at Birmingham, and appeared in rather low spirits. 
ANY OTHER VARIETY. 

44,—Tn the ‘“ Any other variety” class the first prize went to a fine 
pair of Black Cochins, the second to Negro Frizzles (what ever will 
people breed mere abortions for ?), and third to a very large pair of 
Cuckoo Cochins. The fourth prize was an error, not creditable to the 
discernment of the Judges, as it did not need any description in the 
catalogue to stamp them at once as a cross between Dorking and Dark 
Brahma. We much regretted not to see Mr. Tegetmeier’s pen (729) 
of White Leghorns in place of this latter pen. 


GAME BANTAMS. 
45.—The cup Black Red Bantam cock was a beauty—the same 
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which won first in the pen at Birmingham, and with sincere satisfac- 
tion we chronicle the fact that he was shown without the new tail some 
would have prt in, and that Mr. Smith gave him first prize as he was. 
Second a very neat keen-looking bird; but third carried his wings very 
low, and struck us as more a Bantam than a Game bird. This class 
was middling, and far inferior to Birmingham. 

46.—First-prize Black Red hens a really fine pair, but the second we 
did uot like at all; the light was bad by this time, but they seemed to 
us very ‘‘stumpy” Bantams. Third-prize carried theiz wings far 
better. 

47.—The cup Brown Red cock a Game bird, and second ditto. 
third rather too heavy, perhaps, but otherwise good. ‘ 

48.—First-prize hens in their place. The second we could hardly 
see, being in the darkest corner of the Palace, but they also seemed a 
pretty pen. Third fair, but we have known Mr. Crosland show far 
better. 

49.—The first and second Duckwing cocks very good, but third 
much too fat. 

5u.—First prize in this class went to a good pair of Duckwings. 
The second far inferior. Third was a middling pair of Piles, to our 
liking not so good as another pair, but again the light was so bad we 
would hardly venture to quarrel with the award. 

5i.—In the Blacks, first was a first-class pen. The first-prize Bir- 
mirgham winners were left out in the cold, and might certainly have 
displaced either of the others with advantage, if not the first. 

52.—In this class the Judges acted on the principle, after awarding 
one prize, of giving the next to “‘ Any other variety,” the first going to 
a nice pen of Sebrights, the second to Pekins, third to avery middling 
pen of Japonese, and fourth to Whites. 


SELLING CLASSES. 

53—55.—The Selling classes were one of the most remarkable 
features of this Show, the three classes between them numbering only 
three less than two hundred pens! Many of the pens were of a 
quality that fetched very good prices. In cocks, first prize went to a 
Spanish. In hens, ihe same breed carried off the honours, the second 
going to Partridge Cochins of yery good value, and the third to a really 
good pair of Buffs. This last pen we thought should have been first, 
and had it been entered in the Buff class would have run the winners 
hard. Inthe ‘‘ Husband and wife”’ class, variety was again studied, 
the first being Dorking, second White Cochin, third Sultans, and 
fourth Black Red Game. 

DUCKS, GEESE, TURKEYS, &c, 

56—57.—We cannot give the weight of the Ducks or anything 
else, for the simple reason that no pens were weighed. The first 
Aylesburys were a good pair, but decidedly not so good as several 
others; neither did we much like the second. Third was very fair. 
In Rouens, the first was better placed, but Ducks are poultry that we 
think ought to be weighed. 

58—59.—In Black Ducks the awards gave nothing to complain of, 
and all the prize pens were remarkably good. In the “‘ Other variety ” 
class, Mandarins and Carolinas were again conspicuous and good, and 
made us long for a large garden that we might keep them ourselves. 

60.—In the Goose class, both first and second were taken by Whites. 
We think had they been weighed, there was a pair of Greys would have 
taken at least one of these two places, but we cannot say. 

61.—The first prize for Turkeys went to 2 pair priced at 50s. Mr. 
Patton’s grand pen going third. Second was a good pair; but in this 
class again the scales were missed, probably as much by the Jndges as 
by ourselves. 

62.—The Pheasants were shown in exquisite order, and may be 
sugsested to other shows as a most attractive feature, as far as the 
yisitors are concerned. 

63.—In the dead poultry class, Mr. Dowsett’s celebrated cross-breed 
were beaten by the Coloured Dorkings of Mr. Ellis. In Ducks, the 
first-named exhibitor carried off both prizes in a style which would 
make some hints on feeding from him most acceptable to all readers 
of this Journal. 

As a whole the Show was a treat to inspect; but with the exception 
of Light Brahmas, Spanish, and Polish, it seems to us that the birds 
of this season generally are not equal to those of former years. We 
noticed this at Birmingham, and we must confirm it now. In Cochins 
the falling-off is deplorable; except in a very few cases both shape, 
size, and colour seem gone “all to pieces.” Dorkings also are, as a 
class, losing both frame and weight. Game aze not so bad, a few 
breeders still keeping up the old standard; but the “ruck” are losing 
ground, getting both heavy in body and stilty in leg. 

We have only to add, as will have been gathered from some of our 
remarks, that several excellent pens arrived tco late to be noticed by 
the Judges. Some of the birds to our own Jmowledge arrived in 
pone in time, so thai the fault would appear to rest with the local 

ine, 


The 


THE PIGEONS. 

Fancy Pigeons were never before exhibited in such numbers, snch 
excellénce, and under such fayourable circumstances as I beheld them 
in the Crystal Palace this day (Tuesday). As to numbers, there were 
above 800 pens; as to excellence, the first fanciors in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland had sent their birds; and as to the position and 
surroundings of the Pigeons, I must ask those of my readers who know 


she Crystal Palace—and I suppose those are almost all my readers— 
tut who, unfortunately for themselves, were not present, to imagine 
he centre of the nave of the Palace devoted to the Pigeons, and to the 
Pigeons only (for far removed from the gentle Doves were the fowls, 
Geese, Ducks, Turkeys, &c.), 120 yards of the length of which were 
occupied by the pens, which were four wide. Thus, had there been 
but a single row, there would have been 480 yards of Pigeon pens. The 
majority of the cages were the Glasgow bell-shaped open-wired kind—* 
excellent, save that each wants a sliding door for the safe handling of 
the birds, one of which, owing to this want, I saw escape. The rest of 
the cages, the square ones, hed this accommodation of a door. And 
then, forming a very marked feature of the Show, were the large and 
elegant Peristeronic pens, containing the collections of four pairs of 
birds. I must add that great care was taken of the Pigeons, and I caw 
members of the Committee themselves attending actively to the birds’ 
wants. Taken altogether, the oldest fancier living had never seen 
such a show as was gathered beneath the central arch of the palace of 
glass, almost, indeed, making true the remark of an ardent fancier 
from the Emerald Isle, ‘‘ There never was a show before.” However, 
let us not forget former exhibitions, notably that of Glasgow in 1868. 

But now for the classes. Of Pouters there were above 200 pens. 
This great cluster of these birds struck one forcibly at once, for in 
England Pouters had always before been few; but Scotland had in- 
yaded us, and an Irish brigade (nota Fenian one), had come over; 
also we must remember the many articles which of late years have 
appeared on this noble bird. First came Blue-pied cocks. Mr. Fulton’s 
bird, the first prize, was 74 inches in limb, and 193 in length. Mr. 
Gresham took second with a very fine showy bird. There were nine- 
teen entries in this class. Among the cight Black-pied cocks Mr. 
Gresham’s first was 7} inches in limb and 20 inches in length, and 
that and the other two winners were perfectly clean in thigh. The 
Red-pied were a mixed lot. Mr. Rose’s (second-prize) I greatly ad- 
mired. Yellow-pied were beautiful, and Mr. Montgomery secured two 
of the prizes. The White cocks, twenty-seven in number; were many 
of them very dirty, now a White Pouter loses half its beauty 
unless it is perfectly clean. The second-prize was a splendid bird. 
The “Any colour and marking” were true to those designations. 
“Motley was their wear’—washed-out Yellows, Sandies, Mealies, 
Whites with a snatch of colour, Chequers, &c., but size and shape re- 
deemed colour. Among the standard colours bred in 1870 three Blues 
wen. The Blue-pied hen Pouters were not inferior tothe cocks; the 
Black-pied scarcely equal. The Red-pied showed a first-prize very 
sound in colour; the second a fine bird, but with a white forehead. 
Yellow-pied, Whites, Any colour, and standards of 1870 followed. 

The Black Carrier cocks were remarked on for their great excellence. 
The first-prize was a grand bird, showing strength and beauty com- 
bined. The first-prize hen was pretty, the second very strongly built. 
The Dun Carriers were fewer and not so good ; the first-prize hen pleased 
me best. In Carriers, any colour, the prizes went tothe Blues, the 
colour of which, to get the head good, showed much mixture with the 
Black birds. The Carriers bred in 1870 showed many birds of great 
promise. 


The Almond Tumblers were, I believe, easily judged. The colour 
of the prize birds was extremely rich, and the first-prize among those 
bred in 1870 were excellent in head and beak. 

The Baldheads, those birds so difficult to breed good, were but few, 
and, save the prize birds, not good and a little large, yet there were 
some respectable in cut and feather. 

Beards were more numerous, blue their prevailing colour, but the 
third prize went to fair Blacks. 

Barbs—that is, old ones, were not numerous, but there were eighteen 
pens of those bred in 1870. 

The Jacobins were very numerous, but they ran somewhat large : 
among them a singular and very striling-looking pair entirely black— 
that is, head, flights, and tail black as the body. Unfortunately one 
was a yery inferior Black, or I suppose the birds would have had a 
prize. Close to them was a nice pen of pure White, but not for com- 

etition. 
E The White Fantails were very good, but English judges still cling 
to tail rather then motion, for two pairs of Glasgow birds, smail in 
size and superb in motion, were unnoticed. Blue Fantails of much 
excellence took a first prize. 4 : 

Nuns were fewer than should have been, but the first-prize birds 
were super-excellent. It was gratifying to see two pens of Yellow Nuns. 

The Black Trampeters wore admirable, and three pairs of the 
Trish brigade vanquished ali opponents. It is well to remember that 
Trampeters, any other colour, wera not won by Mottles, as they,. 
though grand in head ard points, were too light for Mottles. 

The English Owls were stronger in numbers than they haye been 
recently, and it is well, for the Foreign Owls should not push the 
older fayourites to the wall. Tach variety has special attractions. 

Turbits, Blue and Silver, were fev. The Magpies were a little 
coarse in some specimens. Red, Yellow, and Black won in the order 
of the colours. 

The Dragoons were very numerous, and the other colours appear 
determined fo overturn the Blue supremacy. 

Runts were larze enough, and I had almost said ugly enough, to 
please their admirers, but the awards to this class and the Dragoons 
had not been given when I left. aie 

The Any other variety class, beautiful in feather and fanciful in 
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name, and specially attractive to visitors who are non-fanciers, was 
numerous. : 

The Selling class, a very numerous one, had sn excellent proviso 
attached to it—viz., ‘price not to exceed £2.” This would not daunt 
beginners, and, indeed, is calculated to merease the fancy. | 

I now reach the four-pair collections at the end, and in the large 
Peristeronic cages. They formed a very marked feature of the show ; 

thus in one pen we saw Fans, Jacks, Owls, and Trumpeters. Prizes 
of this kind please those fanciers who go in for many varieties. 

In the best collection of four pairs of Short-faced Tumblers, Mr. 
J. Ford was entirely successful. Prettier collections are seldom seen ; 
thus in one pen were a pair of Black Tumblers, a pair of Blue Tum- 
blers, a pair of Red Tumblers, and a pair of Yellow Tumblers. 

Last of all, the ‘“‘ pens of six working Antwerps.” These birds sug- 
gested thoughts of war and beleaguered Paris. Happy birds though 
penned, as they were safo from shot and hawks. ‘The first prize went 
to a fine pen of Blue Chequers, the second and third to Red Chequers. 
These birds, the birds of utility as well as fancy, have greatly im- 
proved of late years, and are now beautiful in the show pen, as well as 
useful on the wing. 

Such was tho ‘* Great London Pigeon Exhibition,” which I ardently 
hope will be an annual one, and have better weather than that on 
Tuesday for its visitors’ convenience and pleasure. I beg to thank 
the Committee for their kind conrtesy, and lastly, to record my plea- 
sure that Mr. Voleckman, who has written and worked hard for the 
Pouter fancy, has had the pleasure of seeing so many of his favourites 
brought together in England, and has had also some personal success. 
—Witsuime Recror. 

Dorxines (Coloured).—1 2nd Cup, J. Martin. 2, J. Longland. 8, F, Parleit, 
Great Baddow. he, T. Briden; J.D. Hewson, M.D. . 

Dorxtnes (Coloured).—Cockerels.—1 and 2, Mrs. ©, Wheatley. 8, Viscount 
Turnour. he, H. Lingwood (2); Rey. G. S. Barrow; J. Clift (2); H. Lingwood; 
J. Martin. c, W. Bearpark; J. D. Hewson, M.D. f 

Dorxtne@s (Coloured),—Pullets.—1 and Cup, Mrs. E. Wheatley. 2, E. Wilson. 
3, Lieut.-Col. Lane. he, Miss Fairhurst; L. Patton, Hillmore, Taunton; H. 
Lingwood (2). ¢, J. Clift (2); F. Parlett. 

Dorxmas (Silver-Grey).—1, 0. E. Cresswell. 
Hales. he, W. H. Denis 

Dorxrncs (Silver-Grey 


2,Hon. J. Massey. 8, Miss 


Cockerels.—1, R. Smalley. 2, J. B. Plumptre. 
3, W. H. Denison. hc, J. lumptre; F. Cheesman. P 

DoreErnGs (Silver-Grey)—Pullets.—1, W. H. Denison. 2, G. W. Greenhill. 
3, C. Turner. he, Countess of Dartmouth. c, D. C. Campbell; J. B. Plumptr 

Derxnes (White).—2, J. Choyce. 8. Miss Fairhurst. hc, J. Attlee; Mrs. 
Hartwell; J. Robinson; J. Choyce. c, J. Attlee. 

Cocuins (Cinnamon and Buff)—1l and Cup, W. A. Taylor. 
3, Withheld. - 

Cocurns (Cinnamon and Buff).—Cochkerels—1, W.A. Taylor. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 
3, J. Watts. hc, W. Masland; J. Dove; H.Lingwood. c,J.K. Fowler. 

Cocuins (Cinnamon and Buft).—Pullets—1, H.Lingwood. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 
8,G. Tatham. c, Mrs. Allsopp. 

Coontns (Brown and Partridge).—1 and 2, £. Tudman. 8, J. Stephens. c, Rey. 


R. Warren. 
Cocuins (Brown and Partridge).—Cockerels—1, T. Stretch. 2, J. Stephens. 
Equall, W, A. 


8, J. Glessel. he, R.S. Lowndes. 

Cocuixs (Brown and Partridge)—Pulletz—1, J. K. Fowler. 
Taylor. 2,H.Crossley. 8, W.H. Crossley. hc, Miss H. Wutton; T. Stretch; 
P. H. Jones: H. Lingwood. 

Coouins (White).—land3, R. Smalley. 2, J. Weeks. 
Mrs. A. Williamson. c, Miss Hales. 

Braumas (Dark).—l and Cup, Hon. Mrs. A.B. Hamilton. 2, 
3, J. Walker. he, G. F. Whitehouse; H. Lingwood; Lady Gwydyr ; 

Branmas (Dark)—Cockerels—l. H. P. Moor. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 8, W, 
Taylor. hc, Hon. Mrs. A.B. Hamilton; A. O. Worthington; E.Ensor; J. K. 
Fowler: R. Brownlie; H. Dowsett. b wa 

BrauMAs (Dark).—Pullets._1, Lady Gwydyr. 2,3. Douglas. 8, J. K. Fowler. 
he, W. Beet; G. F. Whitehouse; J. Ashworth; J. Watts; Lieut-Col. Lane; T. 
Pomfret; A. Kethro. 

Branmas (Light).—1 and Cup, A. O. Worthington. 2, F.Crook. 3, P. Crowley. 
he, Miss Hales; Mrs. A. Williamson; F. Crook; Rey. F. T. Scott. c, J. Pares; 
H. M. Maynard. 

Braumas (Light).—Cockerels.—1 and Cup, M. Leno. 2,H.M.Maynard. 38, F. 
pain Ales P. Crowley; Mrs. A. Williamson; A. O. Worthington; H. M. 

aynard, 

Braumas (Light).—Pullets.—1 and Cup, F.Crook. 2,P. Crowley. 3, J. Pares. 
he, P. Crowley ; Miss Hales; Rev. J. D. Hoystead (2); C. F. Wilson; Mrs. A. 
Williamson; 0. W. Hoare; M. Leno; H. Dowsett. * 

SpanisH.—Cock.—l and Cup, H. Lane. 2, Burch & Boulter. 8, J. H. Dawes. 
he, W. H. Denison; Nichols & Howard. c¢, E. Jones. 

SpanisH.—Hens.—l and Cup, H. Lane. 2, F.& C. Haworth. 8, H. Beldon. 
he, Hon. Miss D. Pennant; Nichols & Howard. c, J. Dixon. 

SPanisu.—Cockerels.—1, Cup, and 4, Nichols & Howard. 2,F.James. 8, Mrs. 
Allsopp. he, J. Dixon; W. R. Bull; E. Jones; Burch & Boulter; Nichols and 
Howard. c, W. R. Bull; H. Lane. 

. _ SPANISH.—Pullets.—l and Cup, J. Gliddon. 2and3,E.Jones. 4, W.R. Bull. 
he, T. C. & E. Newbitt; Mrs. Allsopp; Nichols & Howard; E. B. Edwards. 
7, . Brown. 

Hovpans.—Cock.—l, R. B. Wood. 2, W. Tippler. 8,J. Bloodworth. he, W. 
Massey; Rey. C. B. Rowland; Mrs. J. Pattison. 

Hovupans.—Hens.—1 and Cup, Hills & Co. 2, W. O. Quibell. 8, R.B. Wood. 
he, W. Dring; J. Elgar; W. Tippler; J. K. Fowler. c, #.C. Tisdall. 

FRENCH Gay other variety).—Cock.—1. W. Boutcher (Créve-Cceur). 2, G. Mills 
(Za Fléche). 8, W. 0. Quibell (Créve-Coeur). he, J. Massey (Créve-Cour); Hon. 
H.sW. Fitzwilliam (Créve-Ceur); Hon. C W. Fitzwilliam; J. K. Fowler. 
¢. Mrs. J. Cross (Créve-Ceeur); T. A. Letts (Créye-Cceur); Rey. H. Dombrain. 

{Créye-Ceur). . 

FreNow (Any other variety).— Hen—1 and Cup, J. K. Fowler. 2, Hon. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam (La Fléche). 3, W. 0. Quibell (Creve-Caur). he, Hon. J. Massey 
(Créye-Ceeur) ; J. J. Malden (Créye-Ceenr). c, Rey. N. J. Ridley (Créve-Ccenr). 

HaMBURGHS (Golden-spangled).—l, J. Newton. 2,MissC.E. Palmer. 3, T. 
Walker, jun. he, J. Buckley; W. A. Hyde; Duke of Sutherland; H. Pickles, 
jun.; Mrs. J. Pattison; J. Roe. c, J. Rollinson. 

HAMBURGHS (eters Rang le aa: and Cup, J. H. Howe. 2, Duke of Suther- 
jand. 8, Miss E. Browne. hc, Mrs. Allsopp; H. Pickles, jun.; H. Beldon. c, C. 

Parsons; J. Fielding. ‘ 

Hampurens (Golden-pencilled).—1, J. Preston. 2, F. Pittis, jun. 8, Duke of 

ne otere he, H. Pickles, jun.; Duke of Sutherland. c, H. Marriott; T. 

rigley. 
Hampureus (Silver-pencilled).—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, Duke of Sutherland. 

8 ie @ Ces he, F. Pittis, jun.; Duke of Sutherland; H. Pickles, jun. 
, H. Beldon. 

Hampureus (Black).—1, T. Walker, jun. 2, Rey. W. Serjeantson. 3, BE. 

Brierley. he, J.Gargide. c, Countess of Dartmouth; W. Collyer & Co, 


2, J. H. Dawes. 


he, G. Shrimpton (2); 


Game (Black-breasted Reds).—Cock.—1l and Cup, J. Douglas. 2 and 8,8 
Matthew. hc, E. Bell; Rev. G. Raynor. y ; 

Game (Black-breasted Reds).- Hen.—l, H. Gibbons. 2, J. Douglas. 38, J. 
Preston. hc, W.J. Pope. ¢,J.Jeken; G. Heatford. 

Game (Brown Reds)—Cock.—l, J. Wood. 2, Duke of Sutherland. 3, J. 
Laming. he, J. Laming; S. Matthew. y 

Game (Brown Reds)—Hen.—l. and Book, J. Wood. 2 and 8, J. Laming 
he, Mrs. E. A. Crawford. 4 

Game (Duckwings and any other variety).—Cock.—1, S, Matthew (Duckwing) 
2,3. Po CuET aS (Duckwing). 8, R. Hall. he, J. Laming; G. Heatford (Dusk 
wing). P 

Gamm (Duckwing and any other variety)—Hen.—l, E, Bell (Duckwing) 
2, J. Jeken (Duckwing). 8,S.Matthew(Duckwing). __ M hye 

PouisH (Golden-spangled).—l, H. Beldon M. Nicholls. 3, W. H. Patrick. 
he, A. Cruttenden; J. Partington. c, W. Si ter. 

PouisH (Silver-spangled)—l, G. C. Adkins. 2, H. Beldon. 3, J. Hinton. 
he, G. C. Aakins; P. H. Jones. A ms 

PouisH (Black, with White Crest, or any other variety)—1, Book, and 3. 
D. Mution. 2, Mrs. J. M. Procter. . 

: a ee OICKET aa J. S. Booth, 2, J. Hinton. 38, Rev. A. J. Brooke. 
he, f. Harding. ‘ 

Any orneER Distinct Vanimty.—l, H. J. Godfrey (Black Cochin). 2, W. B. 
Tegetmeier (Negro Frizzled). 8, W, Holt(Cvckoo Cochins). 4, W. O. Hodges 
(Porking and Brahma). he, S. R. Warris (Minorca: Pittis, jun. (Andalu- 
sian); W. Wildey (And. e. c, Lad vydyr (Sillaes), | 

Gaue PBanrams (Black-br —Cock.—1 and Cup, H. Shumack, 
2,T. Sharples. 3, G. Smith. he, E. Hudson. c, T. W. Anns; T. Sharples ; 
J. R. Robinson. neha 

Game Banrans (Black-breasted Reds).—Hens.—l, G. W. Morris. 2, B. W. 
Straford. 3, E. Payne. he, Rev. D. Moullin; J. Crosland, jun.; W. B. 
Jeffries; W. Boutcher. c, W. B. Jef ; 'T. W. Anns. an es 

Gaur Banrams (Brown-breasted Reds).—Cocks.—1 and Cup, T. C. & B. New- 
pitt. 2, Mrs. E. A. Crawford. 3, H. Shumach. 

Gasms Bantams (Brown-breasted Reds)—Hens.—l, H. shumach. 2, H. Pe 


8, H. Draycott (Japanese). 
(pelts Pate A. oh qe 
2); J. Watts. c, S.A. W ; ‘ pte 
‘ SELLING Crass.—l, G. Cs Dorking), 2, G. Shrimpton (White Cochins), 
8, R. Loft (Sultans). 4, 3.1 th (Black Red Game). hic, F. Farlett (Coloured 
Dorkings) ; Nichols & Howard (Spanish); R. Wilson (Spanish); J. Choyce. 
SELLING CxAss. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 3, Nichols 
he, R: Pople(Colouved 
e); HJ. 
ggs (Dorking); T.J. 


B.C. Tisdall (out 
3 


Mrs. M. Seamons (Cr c,d. EF 
ay Seis 


Miss E. Brewne (Silver-spangled Hamburgh); R. Loit (Sultans). 
Dixon (Spanish); Miss EK. Brewne (Spanish); 
Dowsett. i : P 

SELLING Crass.—Hens.—l, Nichols & Howard (Spanish). 9, G. Griggs (Part- 
ridge Cochin), W.F. Checkley (Buff Cochin). 4, C. Jork (Coloured Dorking). 
he, M. Leno (Dark Brahma); G. E. Gettins (Dark Brahma); c. H. Smith 
Spanish); R. Wilson (Spanish); Nichols & Howard (Spanish); Mrs. J. Cross 
Creve-Ceur); Mrs. E. A. Senior (Hamburgh); H. Dowsett. ¢, FE. Webber 
(Cochin); R. Loft (Sultans). 4 Mrs 

Ducks (Aylesbury).—1, T. Hollis, . 2, Mrs. M. Seamons. he, Mrs. 


M.S ; J. K. Fowler. 
REC ue 2,J. Wood. 8,J.W. M. Dagnall. he, W. 0. 


Ducxs (Rouen).—l, L. Patton. a 
Hodges; A. Woods; J.L. Lowndes; J. K. Fowler (2); S.A. Wyllie. ¢, Mrs. E. 
8, W. E. George. 


Wheatley. 

Duoxs (Black).—1, S. Burns. 2, Rev. W. Serjeantson. 
he, Mrs. M.A. Hayne; S. Burns; W. E. George: G. S. Sainsbury. 

Dvoxs (Any other variety and Ornsmental Water Fowl).—], MM. Leno (Man- 
darins). 2, Rey. W. Serjeantson. 3, A. & J. Trickett (Pochards). he, Cc. N. 
Baker (Mandarins aad Carolina); M. Leno (Carolina); J. K. Fowler (Carolina) ; 
J. Watts (Carolina); S. A. Wyllie (Call). i a H 

GEEsE (Any variety).—1, G. Hustler (White). 2, J. K. Fowler. 3, W. i. 
Butcher (White). jc, Mrs, M. Seamons; W.E. George (White Chinese); J. K. 
Fowler. i 4 L 

TurKeys.—l, Mrs. J. Mayhew. 2, Rev. N. J. Ridley (Cambridge). 8, L. 
Patton (Cambridge). he, W. Tippler; Rev. G. Gilbert (Cambridge). i 

PHEASANTS.—1 and 8, J. K. Fowler (Golden). 2, M. Leno (Chinese Ringneck). 
he, J. Buckley, jan. (Silver); M. Leno (Chinese Ringneck and Golden); C. A. 
R. Hoare (Silver); J. Elgar (Golden). 


PIGEONS. 


PourERs REC eee Fs and 3, R. Fulton. 2, F. Gresham. Hens.— 
land 3, R. Fulton. 2, J. Montgomery. 
PovurErs (Black-pied).— Cocks.—1 and Cup, F. Gresham. 2 and 3, R. Fulton. 


Hens.—i, J. Montgomery. 2 and 3, M. Stuart. 
POUTERS (Red-pied)—Cocks.—1, R. Fulton. 9and8,W.R. Rose. Hens.—l, Ee 
2, R. Fulton. 


8, H, Jones. 


Horner. 2and 8, F. Gresham 
Pp eoUrEESs é Na Ee ee J. Montgomery. 
ens.—l, R. on. 2, N. Hill. . R. Rose. 

PoureRs (White).—Cocks.—1, Mrs. J. Wallace. 2 and 3, J. Montgomery. 
Hens.—l, R. Fulton. 2, M. Stuart. . Montgomery. 

BOaTENE (Any colour or Marking). -Cocks.—1, H. Brown. 2, W. Volckman. 
8, F. Gresham. Hens.—l and 2, W. Volckman. 3, M. Stuart. * 3F 

Pourers (Standard Cage) eC Ab We Tek ae 2, W. R. Rose. 3,F. 
Gzesham. Hens.—1 and 2, F. Gresham. .L. Marlin. _ 

CARRIERS (Black)—Cocks.—1, Cup. and 2, F. T. Wiltshire. _ 8, i. Bea 
(Whole class very highly commended). Hens.—1, F. T. Wiitshire. 2 end 3, ‘7 
Fulton. (Whole class eae mea _ eee Te BeT) Birds—1, Cup, an 
3, H. W. Nightingale. 2, F. T. Wiltshire. 

” Cannrens (Dun).—Cocks.—1 and, R. Fulton. 3, W.B. Ford. he, J. c. Ord. 

Hens—1and2,R. Fulton, 3,3.H.Esden. Young Birds.—l, W. Massey- 2, 

T. Wiltshire. 8, E. Horner. A A 4 
Carriers (Any other colour).—Cocks.—1, T. J. Denne. 2 and 3, J. C. Ord. 

he, R. een TJ. Denne. Hens.—l and he, 7. J. Denne. 2, J. Watts. 3, R 

Fulton. ¢, J. C. Ord. rae she, B 
ToumBLERS (Almond).—1, Cup, and 8, F. T. Wiltshire. 2, R. Fulton. vic, R. 

Fulton. he, £ Stanley ; ¥. T. Wiltshire. Young Birds, Cup, and 2, J. Ford. 
8, H, W. Hale. 
’ PomBiERs (Baldheads).—1, J. Fielding, jun. 2, W. J. Woodhouse. 3, RINSE 
EEE (eeae de ay and 2, W. H. C. Oates. 8, J. H. Wsden. 0, W. o» 
oadhouse; R. Fulton. = 

TUMBLERS (Any other variety Short-faced).—1, J. H. Esden. 2, R. Fulton. 
8, J. Ford. . 

’ Bangs (Black or Dun).—1 and 2, R. Fulton. 8, J. Dowling fy in 
Bares (Any other colour).—1, J. Montgomery. 2, R. Fulton. 3, J. Firth. 
Banss.—Young.—l, R. Fulton. 2, F. Waller. 3, ab Montgomery. stig 
JACOBINS (Red or Yellow).—l, E. Horner. 2 and 3, R. Fulton. he, BF. Waitt ; 


- regarded as an important auxiliary to Pigeon exhibitions. 
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FanTarts (White)—l, A. A. V. Meersh. 


2 and 8, J. F. Loversidge. he, W. 
Choyce. 
PantTarns (Any other colour).—1 and ,P.H.Jones. 2, H. Yardle 
Ghogess hoc: AOE ) and Cup, P.H. Jones. 2,H. Yardley. 8, W 


Nons.—1 and 2. W. Bankes. 8. J. Dowling. he, W. E. Easten. ¢, F. Williams. 
TROMPETERS (Black).—], 2, and 3, J. Montgomery. 
TRUMPETERS (Any other colour).—l, E. Horner. 2 and 3, J. Montgomery. 
vhe, W. H.C. Oates. he, J. Montgomery; W.H. C. Oates; J. Firth. 
OWLS (English).—1, P.H. Jones. 2, J. Goolden, jun. 8, J. Crosland. he,S. A. 
Vylliie; Cupt. H. Heaton. 
Owxs (Foreign).—1 and Cup, P. H. Jones. 2, R Fulton. 
TURBITS (Blue and Silver). -1, G.H. Gregory. 2,P.H.Jones. 8, J. Dowling. 
Turpirs (Any other colour).—l, Fielding, jan. 2, A. A. Vander Meersch. 
§, E. Bemrose. he, H. Yardley. 
Macrres.—], E. Horner (Red). 2, H. Yardler (Yellow). 8, P. H. Jones (Black). 
he, &. Horner. 


DraGoons (Blue or Silver).—Cup, 1, and 2. 5 y. e ier 
ose cone ) p,1,and2,J. Holland. 8, W. B. Tegetmeier. 
(witgeo’® (Any other colour).—Cup, 1, 2, and he, S. C. Betty. 8,3. Watts 

ANTWERPS (Short-faced).—1, J. W. Bradley. and 3, H. R. Wri A b 
prorat) Be Ee J. A. Collinson. a mass eae 

{unTs.—l, Lady F. Bushby. 2, P. H. Jones. Ae yllie. “De 
Se J nes. 3, S. A. Wyllie. he, T. D 
i A OIEET VASE eh J. Wallace. 

» E. Horner. hc, Rev. A. G. Brooke (Maltese); W. B. 1 i Floren- 
tine J. Wallace; P. H. Jones. eee liane pan eon tae 
_) LING Crass.—l and 2, J. Ford (Almond Tumblers). $8, H. J. Dwelly (Swiss 
Toys). 4,J.Guthrie(Almond Tumblers). he, H Brown: T. Charnley (Blue 
Dragoons) ; J. Ford (Dragoons); J. A. Greenfield; H. Gellett; G. H. Gregory 
(White Frilbacks); Hon. Mrs. Paget; G. Roper; W. B. Tegetmeier; S. A. 
Wyllie; —Thempson. c, W. Price, jun. 

* Best CoL~tEcTIoN or Four Parrs (Exclusive of Carriers, Pouters, and 
Tumblers).—Cup and 1, W. Bankes. 2,P.H. Jones. $8, R. Fulton. 

_Best CoLnEction oF Four Pairs oF SHoRT-FAcED TUMBLERS (Distinct 
Varieties). —1, 2, and 8, J. Ford (pair Black Tumblers, pair Blue Tumblers, pair 
Red Tumblers, and pair Yellow Tumblers). 
< BEST PEN OF Six WorKING ANTWERPS.—1, J. J. Sparrow (Blue Chequer); 
2. W. Lund (Red Chequer), 8, J. Crosland (Red Chequer). he, G. Grimsell. 
G. Matthewson ; C. L. Sutherland; T. Cock. 


9 


8, W. B. Tegetmeier (Ice Pigeons). 


JupeEs.—Poultry: Mr. E. Hewitt, Mr. R. Teebay, and Mr. J. H: | 


Smith. 


emi Pigeons: Mr. F. Esquilant, Mr. Jones Percival, and Mr. E- 
order. 


THE PIGEONS AT THE BIRMINGHAM SHOW. 


(Extracted from Notes by Members of the Birmingham 
Columbarian Society.) 


WE regret to see so great a falling-off in the entries, and it would | 


have been more conspicuous but for the spirited entries in the Antwerp 


classes—a result due to the liberality of the Committee and the Bir- 
mingham Columbarian Society. 


The management was good, as | 


evidenced by not a bird dying, and we know the majority of the birds | 


went home in as good condition as they left it. We should like to see 
all the pens supplied with the tin water vessels, and think a little dry 


ved sand mixed with that now used would keep the pens drier, and 
pleasanter to look at. 


TumBiers.—The post of honour was, as usual, held by the Almonds, | 


who were represented by eight entries of far more than average merit. 
The first-prize pair in colour were superb, the hen as rich as the cock. 
We have seen a finer beak and wattle than the cock carried, and cleaner, 
better than the hen’s eye or lash. The second-prize pair were not so 


good a match as the first, the cock again rather coarse in beak and | 


wattle, Of the third-prize birds the cock, like the first-prize hen, was 
blotchy in the eye. 

In the class for Balds and Beards the first-prize pen were a pair of 
Blue Beards; good match and colour. The second-prize birds were a 
pair of Yellow Balds, a nice pair. The third prizetakers were Beards. 
Mr. Fulton was highly commended with a pair of Black Balds, that 
would have looked much better of a little oil. In the Shert-face class 
the first were a pair of Black Mottles, that wanted a little less or 
more oil. 

_We were pleased to see a class for Mujjed Tumblers, but greatly 
disappointed that it was so meanly supported, as we know the town 
has a number of fanciers of the Mutied birds, and we expected them to 
support the first class made for them, for if well supported it would 
be an attractive class. The first-prize birds were a pair of Red Rose- 
wings, and the second a pair of Black Mottles. 

We were still more surprised that the class for Olear-leqged Tumblers 
was no better supported, a bird that nearly all understand and would 
take an interest in. We can only account for it by their haying been so 
long neglected by show committees, and their owners now not being 
generally aware of the honour conferred upon them. : 

ANTWERPS.—Since it was admitted into the competitive lists of public 
shows, this class of Pigeons has attained such popularity as to be 
More espe- 
cially is this the case at Birmingham, where they are bred in great 
numbers, and the Council of Bingley Hall Show agreed to the sub- 
division of the Antwerps into four classes—Silyer Duns, Blue Duns, 
Red Chequers, and Blue Chequers. 

The success of the experiment will be best shown by the number of 
entries, which amounted to sixty-one—yiz., Silver Duns twenty-three, 
Blue thirteen, Red Chequers fourteen, Blue Chequers eleven. The 
classes were well represented by good birds, though there is room yet 
for great improvement, which we hope, by careful breeding, will soon 
be achieved. In several cases the awards were not in accordance with 
general opinion; we believe that in one or two instances higher 
qualities were thrown aside, simply on account of colours not matching 


| 


exactly ; this was especially the case in Silver Duns, in which class 
every other point of excellence was sacrificed—as an instance, the 
best pair in the whole of the classes shown. by Mr. Wright, whicli 
possessed all the required properties of stendard birds. Mr. Yardley’s 
best pair shared the same fate. It is strange, after the judgment of 
the Silver Dun class, to find that colour was disregarded altogether in 
the case of the Blues. The hen bird of the pair which gained the first 
prize was darker than its mate, and its head was flat—a thing un- 
pardonable in a show bird. Why the cup was given to this pair we 
cannot conjecture, when we see a pair of birds in the Red Chequer 
class, though only gaining a second prize, vastly superior. The Live 
Chequers were skilfully judged, as the most meritorious birds received 
the awards, and the whole deserved praise. 

Carrrers.—The highly commended Black cock bird of Mr. Siddens 
we think was far superior to either of the prizetakers. This class was 
not well judged. The prize Black hens had been artistically trimmed ; 
they ought to have been disqualified. The best Black hen (No. 2154) 
was passed over, though good in all points and honestly shown. All 
the specimens were sadly deficient in colour, the Carriers, as a rule, 
being inferior to what have been seen in Bingley Hall for some years. 

Pourers.—The Red cocks were a very inferior class, with only six 
entries. The hens were also a poor class of five entries only. The 
Pouters had ten classes apportioned to them, and £30 prize money 
for seventy-two entries. Unless fanciers help the committee they 
must expect these classes cut down. When the Whites were taken ont 
and the first-prize birds in the other classes, a more meagre lot never 
appeared at any show. 


Rounts:—Only five entries to compete for £3 prize money and a 
silver cup, value £5, generously given by Mr. Green, which was won 
by Mr. Yardley with birds weighing 41bs. 6 ozs., Mr. Jones being second. 


| Feather in this variety ought to be taken into consideration, so as to 


make it attractive, as well as mere weight. The winning birds were 
ill matched ; such will always be the case ns long as the scales have 
to decide. 

Jacosins.—In Red or Yellow Mr. Fulton was first with a pair of 
Yellows bad in colour; the cock very coarse in every point. The 
hen’s hood was completely broken—scarcely a feather leit in the hood. 
The same gentleman was second with a pair of Reds—coarse ; the cock 
foul-tlighted and very long in feather, anything but good birds. Both 
these pairs of birds had been well greased cither by accident or design. 

In the class for Any other colour, of Mr. Van Haansbergen’s pair of 
Blacks the hen was good; the cock was very coarse, open-frilled, no 
hood, and cut very low the same as a Bald. Mr. Royds should have 
been second with pen 2298, a good pair oi Blacks well matched. Mr. 
Percivall also showed a good pair of Whites, with pearl eyes, in splen- 
did condition, and fully deserving a high commendation. 

Fanratts.—In Whites Mr. Choyee was second with a pair of birds 
of good carriage, the tails having the centre feathers broken, which 
permitted their head to project through them. This was a good class, 
numbering twenty pens. 


Trumperers.—Inu Mottled Mr. Horner obtained both prizes. The 


| first-prize pair had good caps, rose, and mnfis, with no mottle on the 


wing; had it not been for a few spangles on the head they would have 
had to compete in the ‘‘ Any other colour” class. So long as this 
class is for ‘‘ Mottles,’ birds ought to be mottled, or be disqualified. 
The second-prize pair were good, with the exception of white feathers 
in their flights. Mr. Firth’s highly commended pair was decidedly 


| the best in the class, though deficient in colour. 


Ow1s, EncrisH.—Mr. Page was first with a yery good pair of 
Whites, the same birds that obtained this position last year. Mr. 
Careless was second with a pair of Silvers, the best birds in this class. 
Had the owner done a little “‘ weeding” he would heve obtained the 
first prize, there being a small white feather on the face not larger 
than a pin’s head. The Judges themselves acknowledged had this 
been drawn the position of the birds would have been reyersed—en- 
couraging, this, for an honest exhibitor. 

Barps.—At a future show it will be admissible to class Black and 
Dun together, so as to give the Yellows and Reds a chance, as the 
Duns are nearer perfection than either Yellow or Red. 

Biur Dracoons.—The whole class was highly commended by the 
Judges. With this we cannot agree, as many of the birds were coarse, 
far too coarse to be admitted as Dragoons. 

Any orner New or Disrrxcr Varmry.—Mr. Banks was first 
with a pair of birds recently imported into England by the Secretary 
of the Birmingham Columbarian Society. They are dark-headed, 
tufted, and well frilled, very short in bill and head; every feathegis 
spancled on their body ; each flight feather has a spot of white on the 
end about the size of a sixpence ; dark tails, with spots on each feather 
the size of a shilling, and grouse-mnffed. These well deserved the 
award. The Rey. A. G. Brooke was equal first with a pair of Nor- 
wegians; Mr. Allsop second with a pair of Damascenes, imported at 
the same time as Mr. Banks's. These were a good and well-matched 
pair of birds, of a light powdered blue colour, with distinct black bars, 
short in bill, and round-headed, the lash round the eye of a deep blue 
colour. Mr. Paget was equal second with a pair of Scandaroons, a 
variety of bird that possesses no particular merit, being large and 
coarse. Mr. Paget also obtained both third prizes with a good pair of 
Satinettes and a pair of Bluettes. These are good, and deserve a 
higher place. They are a blue-sided bird with a pink bar, every 
feather of which is edged with black, a blue tail with spots the same 
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asin the Satinette, the remainder of the body white; a good frill, 
and grouse-muffed. If this bird could be bred as short in bill and as 
round in head as the Satinette, nothing could surpass it. Swifts wero 
highly commended. Mr. Watts and Mr. Banks also showed birds that 
were worthy of a prize, and were imported with the aforenamed 
varieties; they were good in feather and pencilling, and will be heard 
of at a future day. This was a remarkably good and strong class, 
numbering twenty-three pens. 


BRECON SHOW. 


Witt you allow me to ask through your columns if any of 
the prizes awarded at the Brecon Show, on September 21st and 
220d, have been paid? I have not received the sum to which I 
am entitled, and on writing to the Secretary got no reply.— 
A Constant Reaver, 


[Give the Secretary notice that if payment be not made by a 
day you name, you will sue him in the County Court.—Ips. } 


BALDHEADS AND BEARDS. 


Iruink it is high time my cooing should be heard, for I 
consider I am a neglected bird, and have quite as much right 
te be seen and admired at shows as other Short-faced Tumblers. 
Nine out of ten prize lists do not contain aclass forme. I think 
the number of entries at the Palace Show affords a clear proof 
that a separate class for Baldheads and Beards will pay—AN 
Op Bearp. 


FOUL BROOD. 


Azvour this time last year I sent you an account of the | 


successful introduction of six Ligurian queens into as many 
stocks of black bees (in Ireland), and looked forward to being 
able to report a favourable return for the trouble this season. 
So far from this, however, if I would ‘‘a tale unfold,” it must 
be one of unmitigated disaster; and as the misfortunes of our 
neighbours will generally convey a lesson, if rightly viewed, I 
am induced to send you the following account of my apiarian 
troubles. 

It may be, and I think probably is, the case, that some of 
your bee-keeping readers are in the same unconscious state of 
blissful ignorance in which I have been in; and whilst reading 


plenty about the horribly infectious foul brood, and even seeing | 
their stocks dying unaccountably before their eyes, never for an | 


instant suspect that they have the contagion in full force 
in their own apiary. As my experience may put such as these 
on their guard, and lead them to a careful examination of their 
stocks, or may somewhat interest your more fortunate bee- 


keeping readers, you may, perhaps, think it worth a place in | 


your columns, 
At the fall of the season of 1869 my apiary boasted of ten 
stocks—viz., the six black ones with Italian queens (mentioned 


above), two pure Ligurian stocks, and two hives of black bees, 
All were strong with good | 


with queens of the same colour. 
stores of honey, and although, when examining the six stocks 
to find the black queens, I saw through all patches of dead 
brood, these did not attract any special attention. I made all 
up snug for the winter, well satisfied at the state of my colonies, 


and with bright anticipations of a fine return from the next | 


honey season, 


March of the present year was fine and mild, and the bees | 


began to show outside early; the black stocks in the smallest 
numbers, the pure Italians much stronger, and the ligurianised 
ones sending out a goodly number, among which a large pro- 
portion were well-marked Italians. By the middle of Aprila 
eomplete examination was thought advisable, resulting, much 
to my disgust, in the discovery that the two black stocks were 
dead, not a bee being found alive in them, but there were 
large stores of honey; most of the other hives were very weak, 
while a few were tolerably strong, but none in the condition 
that their strength in the fall and the so far favourable season 
would have led one to anticipate. At last the dark suspicion 
forced itself on my mind, that for two seasons I had been 
nursing the dreaded foul brood, and by every possible means 
spreading it through my apiary. A piece of brood comb sent 
to Mr. Woodbury elicited an opinion that but too surely con- 
firmed my worst fears, which all the valuable information in 
your Journal had before failed to arouse. Many things before 
so mysterious were made at once clear, and the cause of the 
devastating influences which had in 1868 reduced the number of 
stocks from eighteen to ten, and again in 1869 still further 
reduced the roll, was apparent. 

However, I resolved on trying Dr. Preuss’s system of cure, 
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and having laid in a stock of new hives, frames, and bottom- 
boards, with a supply of carbolie acid and lime, I set to 
work to try to get rid of the plague off-hand. Hvery colony 
was diseased, so going through them all I changed the hives 
(soaking them, as taken away, with carbolic acid), cutting out 
all the diseased brood I could find, wasbing each frame with 
carbolic acid, and laying down lime in front of the stands. In 
ten days I had to repeat these operations, the stocks being as 
bad as if I had done nothing, and at this time I also found two 
of the hives queenless, and so weak that I had to join them to 
two others in order to save the remaining bees. Ten days 
later being in no better condition, and finding the season 
slipping over without any result being obtained, I decided to 
resort to the more vigorous measures recommended by Mr. 
Woodbury; and fresh hives, &e., being again procured, I 
brushed all the bees into them, and left them to begin the 
world again.* 

An inspection in another fortnight showed me that onco 
more the plague was doing iis work, and two more of the stocks 
were queenless. This left me but four stocks, as the last two 
T also added to others. 

Finding now the powerful enemy I had to contend aguinst, 
I gave up almost all hope of saving any of my stocks, and 
turned my thoughts to the preservation of the Ligu:ian queens. 
Two black stocks were therefore purchased in old-fashioned 
straw hives, and placed in position about two miles from my 
original apiary, and having drivea them I fixed the combs in 
frame hives, and transferred the bees into them. A few days 
afterwards I took the black queens out of these hives, and in- 
troduced the Ligurian queens from two of my original, and 
now diseased stocks, leaving them to raise new queens, which 
they soon did. By constant examination, and cutting out every 
foul cell as it appeared, I was able to strengthen the four in- 
fected colonies, hut not to get rid of the disease. At the end 
of September I obtained two more stocks in straw hives, and 
doing the same as before with the combs and bees, I exchanged 
their queens for the two raised in the Ligurian hives. 

I was now in possession of four Ligurian stocks in good 
| health, and four diseased ones; of these I have since moved 
two to another part of the country, and having purchased a 
| quantity of honey in the comb, have fitted up new frame 
| hives with it, and transferred the bees into the hives so fur- 

nished. The ons longest done is now working well as far as 
| the weather permits, and when lastexamined seemed free from 
| disease. 
| The other is only recently done, so Icannot say how it will turn 
out, but if it succeed we purpose doing the same with the re- 

maining two infected hives, and so leaving the original apiarian 
| site without a stock, so to continue for some time. This is, I 
| belieye, the next best thing to burning the diseased stocks and 
| all belonging to them in the first instance, which is, after al’, 
I am convinced, the cheapest thing to do wherever this disease 
gains any way in an apiary. Had we done so when we became 
| aware of its existence in our stocks, we should have been saved 
an immensity of care and anxiety, and would be now fully as 
well off as we are. 

I think you will admit that few apiarians would take any- 
thing like the same trouble that I have done (nor indeed would 
I advise them to do so, when the disease has obtained full 
possession of most of the stocks, as in my case), yet you see 
that all the results I have to show are two stocks saved (if 
saved at.all) at the very end of theeseason, and at the expensa 
of an entire new outfit and fresn combs of honey.—HipeRn1an 
BEE. 


| 


* You appear to have omitted the three or four days “ penal disciplina 
and inanition,” in an intermediate hive whichis a most essential feature 
in the only mode of treatment which [ found at all efficacious in curing 
foul brood.—A DEVONSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Fowis Dyrng—Ferepine (Z. P.)—The purple comb, loss of appetite, 
moping, and then dying, indicate poison, and where thirty die off we 
should be disposed to attribute the destruction to that cause. Your feed- 
ing is very bad; it is good enough to keep your fowls alive, but not in 
good condition. The only good food you give is the crushed barley, and 
you qualify that with bran. Give at daybreak a feed of barleymeal or of 
ground oats slaked. Give table and house scraps and whole corn at mid- 
day, meal again in the evening. Eschew Potatoes, Indian corn, and bran. 
If you have another fowl attacked give immediately three pills of cam- 
phor each the size of a pea, and about a table-spoonful of brandy and 
water, balf and half. We have known this very successful in restoring 
circulation, and shall be glad to hear the result in your case. 


Hens GoInG To THE NEST, BUT No Eacs (Eggless)—There is mis- 
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management somewhere, We believe your fowls laid and ate theiv eggs. 
The Brahmas are not only good layers, but they are useful fowls in every 
way. Fourths flour and bran, and Indian meal, ara all bad food. Feed 
as we have advised ‘“E, P.” above. Watzh your fowls, or let them be 
watched when they go to nest, and do not give them the opportunity of 
eating the eggs they have laid. If they continue to lay soft eggs it is 
because their secretions are at fault, and we attribute it principally to 
their food. We have no doubt more attention to that point will remove 
all cause for complaint. 

Cocuin-Cutnas (J. R.).—Your first case is not a disqualification, but it 
ig a disadvantage. In the second case we should send the fiver bird. 

DARK-cOLOURED Dorxines (M. B. D.).—There is so much difficulty in 
breeding the Silver-Grey Dorkings, that we sdvise youto adoptihe “ Dark 
Dorking.” You will occasionally breed Silver-Greys from Dark, and Dark 
from Silver-Greys. from the mixture of colour you mention you will 
breed handsome birds partaking of the feather of both parents, but the 
probability is you will not breed either pure. You will not injure your 
dark birds by mixing them with light, but you would spoil your lizht by 
mixing with dark. As you say your fowls are for family uses, we advise 
you to breed perfectly pure Dorkings without troubling yourself about 
colour. The only work entirely devoted to Dorkings was one published 
some years ago by Baily, and called “ The Dorking Fowl.” It is now 
only to be had bound up with the rest of his work on poultry. 


CHICKENS NoT TRUE IN Cotour (EH. D.)—Yon must choose your 
Brahma breeders next year without a suspicion of brown. The chestout 
patch on the wing of the cock is often seen, but it is not desirable. We 
do not think the Light Brahmas breed more truly than the Dark. Both 
are subject to the difficulties and disappointmeats that belong to all 
breeding to feather. The best of every breed are tho scarcest and ths 
most difficult to breed. Your buff shade is a disappointment to you, and 
a disadvantage ata show. Itis not a disqualification. 


Rue As A Mepictne (Berkhampstead).—Rue is a very old-fashioned 
poultry medicine. It is given chopped fine and mixed with butter. 
Embryo eggs can always be found ina hen from the time she begins to 
lay till she is past it. When in full laying they are more developed, and 
show the order in which they will be laid. 

Exuipirinc Bragmas (Novice).—It is not usual to wash the foathers on 
the leg of a Brahma cock, but there is no difficulty in doing it. Take 
some warm water, and for white feathers soma soap, rub the dirty feathers 
with a piece of flunnel. and dry before a fire or in a basket of clean soft 
straw. As only the outer and exposed part of the feather is dirty, you 
must be careful to wat only that part, and the cleansing must ba done by 
wiping the feather down. If the plumage be rumpled and wetted you 
will have done harm rather than good. If the Birmingham prize was 
unnoticed at a sma!l show, either the bird had lost condition or the 
judges were at fault. 


Braumas (W. C.).—Your Dark Brahma weighs well (9? lbs. at seven 
months old), and may be exhibited with good hope of success. Your 
Light Brahma with a single comb is worthless to breed from, as he would 
be sure to disappoint you. So far from breeding from a party-feathered 
cock to improve any black breed, the difficulty is to breed cocks without 
foul feathers. Buy a cock and two or three hens of the best you can get, 
and cross them with yourown. A Spanish bird often helps, but it re- 
quires a good deal of troublesome breeding-out. 


Buack Rep Game Fowxs (Subscriber, Ireland).—Wherever all the 
points of a breed are required we, with all good feeling, advise our readers 
to bay one of the many books pubiished on the subject. Our limits will 
not permit us to reprint. One essentialin a Black Red Game cock is a 
thoroughly black tail and breast—any white is a defect. The hens should 
be brown all over; they may have wheaten breasts, and must have 
yellow striped hackles. All breeding in-and-in is in our opinion injurious. 
We prefer breeding from hens with young cocks to young hens or pullets 
with an older mate. The Cambridge Turkey shouid be spangled all over. 
The cocks may be kept three sensons, and one bird will be enough for 
twenty, thirty, or more hens. It is usual to run three Gees® with a 
Banter: Ermbden Geese are average breeders, but not so prolific as the 

oulouse. 


FEEDING To IncREASE WercuT (G. M.).—Your food is not good enough 
for hens to attain top weights at this season of the year. In yourmorning 
feed potato parings and boiled rice are bad. In your afternoon feed you 
will get none that will do well on bran and barleymeal mixed. Bran is 
abhorred by fowls. They do not masticate, they are obliged to swallow 
it whole ; it tickles and induces thirst, and they drink too much. Give 
your birds the kitchen scraps less the Potato parings and the rice. Let 
them have them mixcd with barleymeal. At midday give them whole 
barley, and mvize on alternate diys. In the evening feed as in the morn- 
ing. If there be not enough of the kitchen scraps to make two entire 
meals, divide the quantity equally. Itis of no use to give oats to fowls. 
Ground oats are the best food, ahd barleymeal the next best. . 


BrauMa CockeREL Losinc HIS FEATHERS (7. A. D.).—Your bird is 
hoated, but if all your birds are fed alike, and this only loses its feathers, 
it cannot be the result of their food. The skin is so heated taat the 
feathers ave not fed, andthe root itches ; this causes the bird to pull them 
out. The cure is to purge freely with castor oil—a table-spoonful every 
day, to give lettuca freely, and to follow up with Baily’s pills. You must 
eaten the bird, and keep him separate till he be cured, and it will not be 

ong. 4y 

PovuntTry Ferper (A Fencier).—The feeder you mention is called a 
“hopper.” Tae bird jumps on atreadle, which, falling with the weight 
of the bird, opens the box that contains the food. Itis made by Baily 
and Son, Mount Street, and is very durable and inexpensive. We do not 
think such feeders good for poultry, as tha correct theory is that fowls 
should not eat corn a mouthful at a time, but pick it up grain by grain, 
with blades of grass, clover leaves, smal! stones. and many other things 
good for health, and necessary for digestion. The plan we adopt is to 
give Indian corn, which is too large for small birds. Wo haye many, but 
not enough for a nuisance, till the hard weather sets in. 

PULLETS AND CockEREL (A Subscriber).—If you onl gs 
cockerel need not be kept. : d gp enlaces ees, tle 

Carrier's Heap (7. C.)—The head of a prize Carrier Pigeon must be 
long, narrow, and flat at the top, having a slight depression in the centre. 
Length, narrowness, and flatness, are the great points in the head; if it 
be round, it is callol barrel-heaaed, which is a grent fault. Length of 


skull and beak should be, in a cock, 2? inches, in a hen 22 inches. The 
width of the skull should not exceed half an inch, measured at tha back 
of the head behind the eye-wattte. 


Dressing Rassir Sxins.—Wellwisher has sent us the following in 
answer to a query from another correspondent—* Rabbits’ skins may be 
cured so as to remain soft and pliable, by the following method :—Soak 
them for a short time in water, and then, if they require it, thin them on 
the inside by scraping. Then place them for three or four days in a bath 
made by mixing 2 lbs. of bran in one gallon of water. Next a pastes made 
with 11b. of alurh, and 3 ozs. ef common salt, moistened with water and 
worked together, is spread on the inside of the skin and left for about 
eighteen hours. Then hang up the skins to dry, with the fleece or hair 
outermost, and, iipossible, inthe sun. After this smooth the inside with 
pumice-stone, then switch or brush the outside.” 


CENTRIFUGAL Honey-ExrrRsctinea Macuine.—‘Have any of your 
readers tried the above-named machine? Ifso, with what result? Is it 
easy to make from the directions giveain ‘our Journal?’ and is it 
efficient ?”—J. R. J. ‘ 

Perry.—“ 4, B.” wishe3 to know how to manage perry s) that it wil 
be sparkling in the bottles. 


METEOROLOGICAL OB3ERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending December 6th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Dira, ESS RIE AES Air. Earth. wina. | Rain 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Mm. | 11. | 266. 
Wed... 30 | 30.402 | 30.028 | 45 | 21 | 43 | 42 E. 09 
Thurs.. 1 | 80.495 | 89.432 | 43 | 24 | 43 | 42 E. .00 
Fri,... 2| 30.507 | 36.972 | 88 | 21 | 43 | 42 N. | .00 
Sat.... 3] 30.232 | 39.068 | 43 | 29 | 41 | 41 Re || dao 
Sun... 4| 80.340 | 8.192 | 38 | 15 | 42 | 41 E. | .00 
Mon... 5 | 30.200 | 29998 | 86 | 89 | 40 | 40 N. ‘44 
Tues.... 6 | 29890 | 29.744 | 39 | 32 | 42 | 49 | NW. | 16 
Mean.. | 80.262 | 80.119 | 40.29 | 2457 42.00| 41.01} .. |0.60 


3).—Clear and fine; densely overcast; cloudy and cold. 
1.—Fine and frosty; overcist; cold wind, overcast. 
2.—Densely overcast; overcast ; fine, frosty air. 
3.—Sharp frost; overcast, slight rain; densely overcast. 
4.—Clear and frosty; cloudy and cold; fine, frosty. 
5.—Sharp frost ; densely overcast; overcast. 
6.—Drizzling rain; rain; heavy rain. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—DEcEMBEE 7. 


Tua markets generally are supplied in excess of the demand, and many ~ 
stands remaia uncleared at lower prices, any improvement upon whick 
must not ba expected fora week or two. The past season afforded an 
abundant crop, and the imports of fruit continue heavy, and good prices 
can ouly be obtained for choice parcels. The Potato trade is somewhat 
better, choice Regents bringing 70s. to 8's. per ton. 


FRUIT. 
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Mulberries 
Nectarines 


Apples. 
Apricots. 
Cherries. 
Chestauts 
Currants 


o 
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Figs ... 
Filborta. 
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Artichokes .......... doz. 
Asparagus .... 
Beans, Kidney 
Broad...... 
Beet, Red.. 
Broccoli .. 
Brussels Sprouts..}sieve 
Cabbage............ d 
Capsicums 
Carrots.... 
Canliflower : 
Celery..... Gaqoco8 
Coleworts..doz. bunches 
Cucumbers ... 
pickung . 


seeeceeess DUNCH 
veces COZ, 
Mushroom 
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Endive... 

Fennel 

Garlic. 

Herbs.... ... | Turnips.... 
Horseradish .... bundle Vegetable Ma 


POULTRY MARKET.—DecemBeER 7. 


THE cold weather and tho approach of Christmas have somewhat im- 
proved the tone of the m:rket in all but Game. 


d. 8. d 


s. d. gs. da gd. 8. d. 
Large Fowls ........ 8 0t038 8 | Pigeons.. w.. O 9 to0 10 
Smaller ditto . - 2 0 2 6 } Rabbits et eo 
Chickens ..... ~1 9 2 O-} Wild ditto 0-9 0 10 
Ducks 19 e2) 0) GHareses 2) Gin AB eee 
Geese..... -» 6 0 7% 6G | Partridg ple Sot = 6) 
Pheasants............ 1 9 2 0 | Grouse . 2. SOM aaa: 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
i a Pra 
Day | Day Average Tempera- | RAN iN| gy Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s | Clock | Day 
Mocth baoe DECEMBER 15—21, 1870. ture near London. |, ee Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets Age. alters ce 
| Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. | m. h.| m. h.| m. m. h.| Days. | m.  s. 
15 Tu Meeting of Linnean Society, § p.m. 47.0 | 83.6 | 40.3 19 1Laf8 | 49 afS | 43af11 | 88 af0 € 4 89 | 849 
16 |F Cambridge Michaelmas Term ends, 46.5 | 82.9 | 89.7 15 2 8] 49 $8] morn. | 54 0 23 4 9 | 850 
17 |58 Oxford Michaelmas Term ends, 45.9 | 84.0 | 89.9 29 3) .85/s49w Shi (ON MLS oT, 24 8 40 | 881 
18 Sun | 4 SunpAy In ADVENT. 45.8 | 33.7 | 39.7 20 4 8/50 8).22,. 2/87 1 25 83 10} 852 
19 M Length of Day 7h. d5m. 45.4 | 82.5 | 39.5 16 5 8|50 83), 44 38 1 2 26 2 41 | 353 
20 To 441 | 33.6 | 88.9 16 Dee Cr ino Oba Ont Oper om oka 27 2 11 | 854 
21 | W Shortest Day. 44.1 | 84.0 | 39.0 17 6 si} 51 38 )'85 6) 10 ‘3 28 1 41 | 855 
From observations-taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 55.4°, and its night 
temperature $3.5°. The greatest heat was 59°, on the 15th, 1858; and the lowest cold 7°, onthe 16th, 1853, Tho greatest frll of rain was 
0.87 inch. 


THE EVERGREEN OAK. 


Pe 
209 INCE the rage for Pinuses has set in with so 
much ardour, it is to be feared that many of 
our choice evergreens have been neglected, 
and orders sent to nurserymen for Phillyreas, 
Alaternus, Arbutus, and the like are so limited 
that it is not unlikely some of these trees and 
shrubs will by-and-by be regarded as rare. 
There is also another tree deserving to be 
more frequently planted than it is, and that 
is the Evergreen Oak; for although old gar- 
dens and grounds present us with many fine examples of 
this tree, it is seldom met with in a young state. It seems 
to have somehow lost favour with the working gardener, 
for it sheds its leaves at a time when the garden dis ex- 
pected to put on its best garb, and a tree of this kind on 
the lawn causes a continual sweeping-up of leaves for 
about two months of the busiest part of summer. Another 
cause of disfayour is the small number of subjects that 
promise to become well-shaped trees, most of them taking 
the shrub or bush form. The latter evil is a difficult one 
to prevent, for it occurs in plants raised from seed as well 
as in those from cuttings and layers. To these drawbacks 
another important one may be added—the Evergreen Oak 
transplants badly, being in this respect, perhaps, the very 
worst tree we have to deal with. ‘These united evils no 
doubt exercise their influence on planters, and lessen the 
number of trees planted. On the other hand, the fine 
examples occasionally met with excite a feeling of another 
kind, and the wish is expressed to have as fine a specimen 
as that which has been seen. 

In reference, therefore, to the planting of this tree, I 
believe the most successful results have been accomplished 
by planting in May, and even at the end of that month, 
but I only give this advice on the authority of a friend, as 
I have not personally transplanted at that time. Young 
trees are also recommended. If the weather is dry and 
bright, some shading is desirable for a few days, and a 
shower of rain will work wonders; by the end of summer 
the tree will have assumed its proper costume, and all 
will go on well. If I had a plantation of this tree to make 
in the autumn, I would be disposed to adopt the most 
primitive mode of all, and that would be to put in the 
acorn where the tree was to grow, and if the soil and 
subsoil were all right, I would leave the rest in a great 
measure to Nature. 

I must here state what I have already said in other 
places—that I am no-enemy to tap roots of any kind, 
excepting as regards some fruit trees, and I am not sure 
they are injurious to the latter; but with respect to all 
deciduous forest trees, Pinuses, shrubs, and the like, I 
have first to learn the harm such roots do ere I condemn 
them. On the other hand, there can be no question of 
their utility, or Nature would not furnish them; they give 
the tree a sort of anchorage in the ground, so necessary 
for resisting the winds, and we may rest pretty well assured 
that tap roots are only formed on such trees as want them. 
We must consequently act directly at yariance with 
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Nature's laws if we remove roots so necessary to the tree 
or shrub: therefore, by sowing the seed where the plant 
has to grow, every facility is given to its roots extending 
in any direction which may be most beneficial. I have a 
shrewd guess that in half a dozen years a plant so reared 
will be larger than one transplanted at the same time as 
the seed was sown, providing fair treatment be accorded 
in both cases, and the healthy vigorous appearance of the 
young seedling would be much in its favour; and possibly 
some interest might attach to it by some juvenile member 
of the family putting the seed in the ground, and in after 
life being able to point out a large fine tree that he remem- 
bered sowing. The Evergreen Oak affords as good a 
memento as anything, and from the appearance of old 
specimens, seems likely to retain its vitality for a much 
longer period than many Pinuses. h 

Having in some degree described the mode by which 
ill success in planting may be easily prevented, for seed 
is plentiful enough, 1 will next take in hand the more 
difficult problem of inducing shrub-looking plants to be- 
come trees. Here, it must be confessed, a great departure 
from Nature must be made, and the knife and stake put 
in requisition, but they may be used with better hopes of 
success on this tree than on many others, for I do not 
know of anything deciduous or evergreen that bears a 
severe pruning with less injury than the Evergreen Oak ; 
even trees of large size may be half-cut away without 
injury when it is necessary to improve their shape, and 
they speedily feather out and recover a furnished appear- 
ance on the side which has been cut. Trees of 30 feet 
high, or more, and provided with three or four leaders, may 
have them reduced to one with a good prospect of that 
doing well; and whatever beauty there may be in a fine 
spreading head, there is more when that head emanates 
from a bole of some length. In all cases, therefore, I 
would advise a certain amount of clear stem if it can be 
had, and in most instances this can be secured by timely 
and judicious pruning; or should this happen to have 
been neglected till late, even then, as stated above, the 
tree, if healthy, will endure it with less injury than most 
others of a like kind. 

Fine specimens of Evergreen Oaks are often met with. 
Witness the fine trees about Fulham. One in the nursery 
of the Messrs. Osborn, where there are also several 
remarkable trees, is very fine, as are also some others in 
the same neighbourhood; while one of the finest I ever 
saw was in the grounds of Yotes Court, the seat of Lord 
Torrington, in Kent. This tree, however, scarcely showed 
any stem, but had a fine spreading head of upwards of 
80 feet in diameter, exhibiting foliage of the deepest green. 
Differing from this in everything excepting vigorous health 
was one I met with not many days ago in the grounds at 
Barham Court, a fine old place, where there are other 
remarkable trees, including many of recent introduction, 
the present proprietor, R. Leigh, Esq., having directed 
much attention to them. The Oak referred to is more 
upright than usual, there being a clear bole of 10 or 12 feet 
without a branch, and the girth of this bole at about 
5 feet from the ground, where the stem is as smooth 
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almost as a sbip-mast, is 10 feet. The height I could not 
ascertain, but it equalled that of some neighbouring Limes and 
other trees, and, standing in front of them, the fine green 
foliage offered a strong contrast to the autumn tints these 
trees had assumed. 

While on this subject I may mention that at the same place, 
Mr. Ewing, the able gardener, pointed out to me a Willow- 
leaved Oak of the deciduous kind that seemed to be growing 
as quickly as the common one generally does. I did not as- 
-certain how long it had been planted, but its fine straight stem 
surmounted by a vigorous head, having a sort of elliptical 
outline, indicated that at a period not long distant it would be 
a fine tree. As it was, the girth of the bole at about 5 feet from 
the ground was 5 feet 8 inches—a geod size for a tree that, I 
believe, has not been so very long known to cultivators. The 
soil, I may add, was good, overlying the Kentish rag and its 
accompaniments—-a soil in general favourable to the growth of 
trees of most kinds, and shrubs also, the Rhododendron and its 
ongeners alone excepted.—J. Ronson. 


GOOD AND BAD STOKING. 


Iv ig curious, but none the less true, that the influence of 
the stoker on the economy of fuel is systematically neglected 
by engineers. In estimating the relative merits of different 
engines, it is always assumed that ihe fuel is burned under 
conditions with which the men who supply coal to the furnaces 
have nothing whatever to do—in short, that any man who can 
throw coals on a fire and keep his bars clean must be as good 
as any other man who can do, apparently, the same thing, 
and, apparently, nothing more. But it is certain that this 
conclusion is totally erroneous. The steam engine has been 
so far improved that it is only by the utmost refinement of 
skill that small economies can be effected in the consumption 
of fuel; and tho brains of the best men of the day are taxed to 
the utmost to design these refinements, and apply them pro- 
perly to their intended purpose. But all the while the in- 
fluence of the skill of the stoker is overlooked, and, at the 
same time that we are moving heayen and earth to save an 
ounce of coal per horse per hour, we employ men without 
question who may waste through ignorance ten times as much 
fuel as we try to save, or neglect men who might save ten times 
as much by their skill as the engineer can hope to save by his. 
Yhis matter was never brought into a clear light until the 
yecent engine trials at Oxford, when for the first time the 

- judges measured the water evaporated. The resulis were start- 
jing in the extreme. Frederick Moody, one of the best fire- 
men in Hagland, succeeded in obtaining an evaporation of 


2.37 lbs. of water per pound of coal from the society’s boiler,: 


the Reading Ironworks Company’s engine running for three 
hours nineteen minutes. Messys. Marshall’s man got from 
the same boiler, and with the same coal, an evaporation of 
only 8 lbs. of water per pound of coal. Messrs. Marshall’s 
engine ran but two hours forty-four minutes, and consumed 
~5,18 Ibs. of coal per horse per hour. If Moody had fired for 
Messrs. Marshall with as much skill as he fired for the Reading 
Tron Company, the consumption of fuel would have been but 
“4,22 Ips. We thus find that a difierence in the skill of two 
stokerg, both very good—Messrs. Marshall’s man was far above 
the average of stokers—may cause a difference of nearly a 
pound of coal per horse per hour in the relative consumption 
of two very good engines. Surely it is time to think of the 
stoker when we find that he can save or waste 20 per cent. of 
the whole weight of fuel required to do a given amount of work. 
We have gone on improving boilers and engines for years— 
suppose that, just for a change, we try to improve the stoker. 

In conclusion, we may point out that the anomalous results 
obtained from boilers of the same type under different circum- 
‘stances are probably due to varying skill on the part of the 
stokers. No trial can in future be considered satisfactory which 
does not take this consideration into account.—(Hngineer.) 

[We fear that if the word gardener were substituted for 
engineer it would be easy to find more fault with the mode in 
which gardening stoking of furnaces is too generally conducted. 
Hyen the most simple considerations are frequently neglected, 
and what ought to be a matter of thought becomes too often a 
mere matter of course. 

The following precautions will never be neglected by a good 
farnace man. Before a fire is put on or mended for a hot- 
bouse the sky will be scanned, so as to form an idea whether 
the air is likely to remain as it is, or to become warmer or 
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note taken as to whether the mercury is rising or falling. The 
inside thermometer should next be examined, and its rise or 
fall noted; and then where a fire has been burning the heating 
medium, be it stove, flue, or hot-water pipe, should be felt by 
the bare hand, so as to be sure of the heat there, and thence, 
from practice, the stoker forms an idea of how that heat is 
likely to influence the confined air in the house. 
little matters will be attended to, as a mere necessity, by 
every good fireman before he goes to the furnace. Are they 
attended to as they ought tobe? Is it not too common for a 
man to jump down into the stokehole and pile on the fuel ? 
And if these little matters are attended to at all, it is after the 
fire is all yight and blazing away with a vengeance, and send- 
ing the greater part of the heat, in the case of a boiler, up the 
chimney. Need we wonder that houses become too cold at 
night, or too warm in a morning, or the contrary? that when 
there is too much heat the furnace doors are left open, with the 
attendant waste? that dampers might as well be a thing un- 
known for the use that is made of them? or that in a cold 
morning fuel is piled on quite regardless of the fact that the 
keen air is accompanied with a clear sky, and in a few hours 
there will be such a meeting of sun heat and fire heat as to try 
severely everything at ell tender, and where the very free ad- 
mission of cold air will act almost as prejudicially as the extra 
dry heat? A very small fire in a cold morning, or no fire af 
all when the sun may be expected to act in a couple of hours, 
would often be much hetter than putting on much fuel; at 
least all the above little matters should be noted before doing so. 

Much economy may also be effected by so managing the fire 
that the brightest part is always farthest from the furnace 
door, so that the smoke and steam may be burned by passing 
over the liye coal. The more these matters are insisted on 
the greater will be the economy in heating. 

In this respect there is no comparison, as to the tact and 
observation required from the best stoker to a steam engine, 
and the best stoker to the furnace of a tropical or forcing 
house, or a house where frost is merely excluded. The first 
has chiefly so to huaband the heat from the fuel as to get the 
greatest amount of steam from the water. The gardening 
stoker, if he would excel, has not only to study and practise 
how to get the most heat, but he has to study all the attendant 
circumstances of atmospheric changes, as too much heat in 
his case is often more dangerous than too little heat. Except 
where the frost is allowed to enter, we have no hesitation in 
saying that more harm is done by overheating at times than 
by frequent underheating. 

Where much furnace work has to be attended to, a good 
thoughtful stoker will be one of the most valuable men about 
a place. The fuel he saves by consideration will tell largely in 
an economical point of view. So much have we felt this, that 
without calling in question the wonders that the boilers ad- 
vertised in our columns are to accomplish with such an 
economy of fuel—and no doubt the inventors and patentees 
honestly believe all that is said of any particular boiler—we 
have little doubt that such a stocker would make one, or other, 
or each of them, the most wondeiful for doing so much with so 
little fuel. How is it, then, that stoking the furnaces in a gar- 
den has frequently received co little.attention? First, because 
the matter has not been deemed sufficiently important; second, 
because good stoking has not been sufficiently appreciated ; 
and thirdly, because many proprietors of gardens, from some 
short-sighted considerations, make economical firing impossible. 
We do not so muzh allude to such a case as that referred to 
the other week, where a gentleman would prefer the joints of 
his pipes to be injured rather than insert an air-pipe, and care 
nothing about the heat round a boiler getting freely up the 
chimney, proyided the damper was always drawn out; we 
allude more particularly to those gardens where, though there 
are several glass houses, no one lives near them to attend to 
them; and to keep them safe large fires must be put on beiore 
the men leave, and these must act whatever the change of 
the weather. In such a case economy in fuel is out of the 
question.—F. ] ; 


PASSIFLORA QUADRANGULARIS AS A 
CONSERVATORY CLIMBER. 

Ture is a growing inclination among gardeners to plant 
some of the hardier kinds of stove climbers as permanent 
decorative plants in the conservatory, and one of their first 
favourites is the above-named Passion-flower. I do not object 


zolder. Tho ontside thermometer is then to be consulted, and | to their choice, for, as far as the building goes, I consider a 


All these. 
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ofty and otherwise roomy conservatory one of the best places | on January 22nd of this year, so that ten months are sufficient 


in which to show off and to enjoy the beauty of this noble and 
grand flower; but then I find from experience that even if 
ample space be allotted to it, it is not in every conservatory 
that it will thrive; and when it does not succeed I think it is 
the most unsightly of plants for such places. Besides, it is 
almost certain to be doing badly when all other plants are 
thriving. On the other hand, with favourable conditions and 
treatment, it will succeed admirably as a conservatory plant. 

I would gay to those who are about to plant Passiflora quad- 
rangularis, Well consider your plans before doing so, for the 
term conservatory gives a wide range of temperature—from that 
of a cool greenhouse up to that of the stove. Some employers 
like these structures kept at one heat and some at another, 
and I would not advise anyone to plant this Passion-flower 
where the temperature is likely to be for any length of time 
below 55°; for although it will flower in a comparatively low 
temperature, it is a stove plant, and requires a certain degree 
of warmth quite equal to the above, even when at rest, and 
when growing if will be better of a considerably higher terape- 
rature. Ihave grown the plant for conservatory ornamentation, 
and with 50° of heat it may thrive for a season or two, according 
to the severity of the winter, &c., but it has afterwards failed 
to maintain a healthy appearance, and to get the wood well 
ripened off in winter was impossible ; the foliage, likewise, was 
sickly-looking ; consequently in the following spring the plant 
was too weak to afford much bloom, and gradually became 
weakened in constitution, total failure being the result. 

Nevertheless, if the temperature is not lower than that above 
stated, anda higher onecan be given at favourable times in the 
year, I should not hesitate to give this Passiflora a prominent 
position in the conservatory. I have found the plant succeed 
well in a rich and moderately-heavy turfy loam two-thirds, and 
one-third sandy fibrous peat. Iam not sure that this is the 
best compost to grow it in, but I know of more than one 
or two places where this Passion-flower is growing well in a 
similar soil. A very successful cultivator of this plant for 
conservatory decoration is Mr. Stalker, the able gardener at 
Hemsted Park, Staplehurst, Kent. Ihave several times visited 
that place within the last two years, and I have always found 
this beautiful plant in flower more or less, and I believe Mr. 
Stalker has told me that he grows it in a similar soil to the 
above; and he gives an abundance of tepid manure water when 
the plant is growing freely, and it flowers with him as late 
in the year as the present time.—THomas Recorn, Hatfield 
Park. 


A FEW JOTTINGS AT THE DECEMBER 
EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We heye had, many of us, our causes of complaint and 
grumbling at the Royal Horticultural Society’s sayings and 
doings, but I think no one will deny that the Wednesday exnhi- 
bitions are a great boon, especially in the dreary winter months. 
It is not merely that they bring together whatever is worth 
seeing at those times, but that you are sure to meet some one 
with wham you can have a chat on subjects dear to you, and 
talk of plang and projects, of future meetings and past suc- 
easses or failures; so I for one felt grateful on Wednesday last 
(December 7th), when, after that dreary miserable Tuesday, 
I found the Council-room gay with Cyclamons, Primulas, 
Orchids, cut blooms of Chrysanthemums, &. Iam not, how- 
ever, going to venture upon ground which has already been so 
well trodden by your reporter, let me note a few things more in 
detail than he has done, and first 

Mr. Douglas’s Stand of Chrysanthemums.—T wo things were 
to be noticed in this: First, that there were some of the most 
perfect blooms of Chrysanthemums that could be staged. I 
very much question whether his bloom of Miss Murechaux has 
ever been equalled. Fine, too, were Lady Talfourd, Guernsey 
Nugget, and other good sorts. Aud then it was notable that he 
had ventured upon the innovation of introducing some of tho 
Japanese varieties amongst them, and very well did Comet and 
the Mikado, with their curious sea-anemone-like forms, contrast 
with the more perfectly formed show varieties. Whatever Mr. 
Douglas does he does well. 

Mr. Clarke’s Cyclamens.—Who that remembers what the cul- 
ture of this very beautiful flower used to be does not feel aston- 
ished at the improvement that has taken place in it? It 
used to take three or four years to make a good-sized corm, 
while here were soma of really good size grown from seed sown 


to make good flowering corms. We have succeeded in making 
our beeves and sheep in hali the time they used to take, and 
now we are able to do the same with our Cyclamens. What 
next? Can anyone contrive to make Auriculas throw offsets 
and increase more rapidly? Who knows? I pass on from 
flowers to two inventions which I think deserve notice. 

Mr. Chapman's Exhibition Stand for Salads.—Intimations of 
Mr. Chapman’s intention to essay something of this kind had 
been already given, and his ingenuity in the construction of 
the flower and fruit cases and other inventions led one to he- 
lieve that his promise would be fulfilled, and so it was. Avery 
neat tray for exhibiting them is the result. Round the edge is 
a narrow trough in which Mustard and Cress were growing, 
while the salad was temptingly displayed in the middle space. 
This will doubtless be a boon to those who are fortunate enough 
to be able to exhibit such things. 

Mr. B. Looker’s Acme Garden Frame and Ground Vinery.— 
I have already expressed my opinion, formed from personal ex- 
perience, of the value of Mr. Rendle’s plant-protectors, although 
several have thought they are not go valuable as I believe them 
to be; but when I think of my Lettuces covered up with a good 
bed of leaves, I feel that by-and-by I shall have opinions 
strengthened. Myr. Looker’s invention is a combination of 
wood, earthenware, and glass. The earthenware is very light, 
something in the form of chains, while the light wooden 
frame is so contrived that, though light, it gives great stability 
to the whole structure; and ventilation is provided for along 
the top, the little earthenware caps of which the ridge is com- 
posed taking off easily, while the glass can be readily taken . 
out for the purposes of watering. Iam inclined to think that 
this little span-roofed frame will be found a great benefit to the 
owners of small gardens, as its neatness is quite equal to its 
usefulness.x—D , Deal. 


THE POTATO AND ITS CULTURE.—No. 4. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Iw sorting seed Potatoes, care should be taken to nip out the 
weakest eyes, leaving two or three strong ones. Oue good stiff 
shoot is sufficient, but one eye is not to be depended upon, fox 
it may be destroyed. This applies to those varieties which 
have numerous eyes, and to those tubers not large enough to 
make two or more sets. 

A new and most excellent variety has lately been introduced 
into this country under the namo of the Harly Rose. About 
February in the present year I purchased 1b. of this Potato, 
comprising three fair-sized tubers. Of these I made thirteen 
gets, each set having one eye, and I planted them in a warm 
border under a south wall about 14 feet wide. I threw outa 
treuch 18 inches wide, and the same in depth, laying the soil 
on each side of the trench. I then applied a compost of wood. 
ashes, leaf mould, very old cow dung, and some well-chopped ~ 
turf, and as my man threw it into the trench IL mixed with it~ 
some of the soil which had come out of the trench, and which 
was very light. I planted the sets rather less than a foot apart, 
and then covered them with 4 inches in depth of soil. As it was 
very dry I watered the row. The weather continued very dry, 
and having little or no water, no more notice was taken of 
the plants till they began to come up. I then watered them 
with liquid manure (formed from sheep and fowls’ dung), and 
a week later again with clear water. When they were dry I 
earthed them up a little, and as they advanced I continued to 
do so till they attained their full growth. On the crop being. 
taken up the produce weighed 30]bs. of very large and middle- 
sized Potatoes. I firmly believe if it had been a favourable 
seagon the 11b. would have produced 80 lbs. It is an excellent’ 
Potato for culinary purposes, and when it becomes more known 
no doubt it will be very largely cultivated. . 

Myatt’s Prolific Ashleaf Kidney stands next in my estimation, 
both for cropping and for flavour, and is more suitable for dry 
summers than any variety I know. I grew it extensively this 
season in a very dry situation, where the soil is of such a 
texture that it may be termed as lightas ashes ; I had a very 
good crop, and the tubers were of fair size. 

It is a very bad plan to grow year after year the same kinds’ 
of Potato, and in the same situation, for they will assuredly 
degenerate, and if this course be persisted in will dwindle away. 
IT should recommend after the Potato of one sort has been grown 
in the same garden or field for two years, it should be removed 
for a time, and grown in just the opposite kind of soil. In some 
instances the soil varies even in the same garden. I have. 
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known peat to exist in one pari of the garden, and quite a 
sandy soilin another; and, again, on our farm, there ig one field 
of eight acres, a part of which is very stiff marl or loam, while 
the top end is very light; the Potato can bo grown to every 
possible advantage whore the soil is so divided. I quite agree 
with the late Mr. Paterson, in saying that maiden soil is the 
best for Potatoes, especially that which was meadow land pre- 
vious to breaking up. 

*: Twill give an instance of what I did with a small plot of 
ground which had been used as a cottage garden for, I may say, 
centuries, and which had been condemned for Potato-growing. 
I trenched the ground as deeply as possible, sometimes turning 
up quite a yellow soil, I then planted the sets just as I have 
recommended under the head of planting, allowing about 
14 inches from row to row, and Sinches from sot toset. I flat- 
hoed once, and never touched the ground again till I took up 
the crop, when I obtained twelve bushels of good-sized tubers, 
and two bushels of seed Potatoes. Tho ground was 12 yards 
long, and 10} wide. 

*=Trecommend getting the crop in early, and then there is 
more likelihood of obtaining the produce before the web and 
bad weather sets in, whereby decay of the tubers is promoted. 
The exact time for planting must be left to the discretion cf 
the grower, who will be guided by the weather.—J. C. Lewis, 
Gardener and Bailiff, Sudbury Rectory, Derby. 


NOTES ON: THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 
LIVERPOOL, 


THERE was at the show nothing to speak of among the 
Japanese varicties, which wes a matter of surprise to me; 
though their being Jater in blooming than the other varieties 
may have been the reagon of so few having been exhibited, 
and the same reason in all probability will lead to their being 
grown for decoration and enti blooms. 

Of the cut blooms, Hive, white, was undoubtedly the first on 
the list, being followed by Mrs. Heale, Golden John Salter, 
and John Salter, very good. Bronze Jardin des Plantes was of 
astonishing size and beauty. Mr. Gladstone was beautiful in 
colour, but smaller than it might have been. Of Prince of 
Wales I am sorry to see there are distinct varieties sent out 
by two different firms, causing confusion among growers. I 
give the preference to the bright red varicty, though the other 
is yery fine. Rey. J. Dix showed well up to the front, as did 
also General Slade and Baron Beust. Yellow Perfection was a 
very pleasing good variety. Guernsey Nugget and Princess Bea- 
trice were very fine; also Ossian. Of others I noticed Empress 
of India, a fine bloom, but open in the centre; Isabella Bott, 
a charming variety; Alma, also a good show flower; Cherub, 
a very fine bloom; Sir Stafford Carey, which, though placed 
last on my list, is by no moans the worst, but, on the contrary, 
one of the most striking blooms. Ths above were the cream 
of the show in cut flowers. 

* The plants in the large-flowered section I will take in alpha- 
betical ordex, Annie Saltsr being first. This is a well-known 
variety, and should be in every collection. Ariadne I was 
sorry to see come out s0 badly, as it is very fine with me. 
Bronze Jardin des Plantes, very fine, is an extremely useful 
variety, and Cherub pleasing. Cleopatra also camo out well. 
‘The Christines, White and Golden, were good, but have, to my 
taste, too rough an appearance. Faust was very telling. Fingal 
was also fine, but rather loose and open-centered. Florence 
Nightingale, a very useful, good variety, was shown in good con- 
dition. General Bainbrigge is a very fine late variety. Gloria 
Mundi, fine free variety, was rather too far gone. Hereward, 
a yery fine flower, is very effective. Jardin des Plantes was 
one of the finest. John Salter is likely to be generally grown. 
Julie Lagrayére was about the only one of its colour shown 
very good. Lady Harding and Lady Slade were both very 
fine, and are two very useful varieties; but Lady Talfourd is 
grand; if struck me at once, and was shown well in several 
collections. Lord Derby is a very good dark purple; Mr. 
Brunlees a very large flower and good; Mr, Cullingford, though 
one of the best, I do not remember seeing. Mrs. G. Rundle 
was very fine in one collection only. I found it was faulty in 
several collections, as it is with me. Mrs. Haliburton was 
more like a Dahlia than a Chryganthemum; this is a good 
variety, and is to be depended on. Pink Pearl was very good, 
but I have not Pink Perfection down in my notes. Prince 
Alfred was very fine, but incliaed to be open in the centre. 
Six Statiord Carey seemed to be a favourite with several ex- 
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hibitors. Fleur de Marie, a large, white Anemone flower, was 
very effective. 

Coming to the Pompous, Adéle Risette was very beautiful; 
the same is izue of Andromeda. Aurore Boréale was charming, 
the colour being so changing. Bijau de l’Horticulture (a long 
name, truly), an old variety, was very good, and Bob was better 
than usual. Drin Drin was smaller than I am accustomed to 
see it. Héldéne, a fine roge-coloured flower, showed out well; 
but Lizzie Holmes was better. Mdlle. Marthe was also fine and 
effective. Of the Anemone-flowered Pompons Cedo Nulli was 
very fine—in fact, the most perfect specimen in the Hall; and 
Mrs. Wyness, & very fine free-flowering variety, came out in 
the front rank.—SrerHen Caswun, Bent Hill Gardens, Prest- 
wich, Manchester. 


PLANTING. 

No time could be better than this for planting and replant- 
ing all kinds of evergreens, and planting for shelter, for profit, 
and for cover. The ground is now almost moist enough for 
common purposes, and still, notwithstanding the late frosts, 
retains much of its summer warmth. We are rather pleased 
that some remarks lately on planting have dvawn considerable 
attention to the subject, and more especially to the importance 
of planters in exposed places paying more attention to the 
number of times the plants haye been moved, and tha distanea 
they stand apart, than to their mere size or height. In nothing 
mors than in planting will it often occur that the cheapest 
zoods are by far the dearest, if not worthless and useless in the 
end. Itis not the fauit of our tradesmen who deal in trees 
and shrubs. People will have things cheap, and the nnrsery- 
men to live must oeeupy aa little ground with them as possible. 
They would oxly be too giad to send out sturdier hardier plants 
if purchasers would consider thet ib was to their jntezest to give 
abetter price for a better article. As acasein point, we may 
mention that two or three years ago a let of Larch was taken 
to an exposed place. The sight of the nice trees, with their 
smooth bark and slender twige, would have shown us, even if 
wo had not otherwise known, that these trees were taken from 
nursery rows where cach stem pretty well rubbed its neighbour 
stem, so thickly did they stand, one thus protecting the cther. 
To turn cut such cloge-packed trees in an expased place at 
4 feet apart was like turning one out of a cosy room into the 
clear sky of a cold night. Very few of these plants survive— 
none thoroughly healthy—and the bite of a rabbit or a hare 
was sufficient to kilithem. At the same time and place other 
Larch trees were planted, not taller, buf much more bushy, 
end with rough hardy stemg, the plants having stood 15 inches 
or more apart in the rows. Not one of these plants gave way, 
even in the hot summers which destroyed the others; and the 
other day we notieed that many made Icng leading shoots 
lasf summer, and no Larches could look more healthy and 
flourishing. They cost about double the price of the trees first 
alluded to. For a definite, sure, pleasant result, they were 
well worth from three to four times the money of the others ; 
and as we thiok they had been atloast twice replanted, of course 
the work and the extra ground would have to he paid for. One 
thing in tveir favour was, they were carefully taken up and 
quickly and carefully planted. i 

This leads us to xestate—and the planting time is our ex- 
cuse—that if we were to plant largely in the way of woods 
end coverts we would uot trouble ourselyes with seeds ov 
raising young plants, as the seedsmen and nurserymen would 
thoroughly beat us in that, but we would have a little nursery 
of our own in which we would keep the trees a year or two 
after receiving them from the nurseryman, and by giving them 
more room than the dealer could be expected to afford, we 
would thus prepare them for more exposed positions. Another 
great benefit we should derive would be our being able to lift 
our plants just as we wanted them, and not too many ata 
time. When trecs that come from a distance do not succeed 
oyer-well, we are apt to forget how the roots may suffer in 
trucks and waggons during the uncertainty of the winter 
months ; end when, from the vast numbers obtained af a time, 
a considerable period ‘must elapse before they are all planted, 
those who have no such home-store to go io, and resolve to 
plant this geason, will act wisely, in our opinion, when order- 
ing from their nurseryman to make inquiries, not merely as to 
the height of the plants, but as to the times they have been 
moyed, and the distance they stand from each other. Great 
disappointments often take place because mere height and 
price are the only considerations; many a man would give a 
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double price to have a triple assurance of success. Tho thinner | any injury result to tho planis from this treatment, though I 
plants stand, so as to so far un-nursery them, the more they | have tried it both in the case of bulbs and of hard and soft- 
must be paid for, and the more fitted will they be for exposed | wooded greenhouse plants. 

cold situations.—R. F, ~ 


PLANTS IN FLOWER DURING NOVEMBER. 


Noy. 2. Hedeva Helix arborescens Noy. 5. Campanula pentagonia 
Helix digitata muralis 
Jasminum nudiflorum carpatica 
Asperula odorata pyramidalis 


Potentilla alba 

Collinsia bicolor 

Dianthus Caryophyllus 
barbatus 


Daisies, double 
Gynerium argenteum 
Brachycome iberidifolia 
Erinus alpinus 


deltoides — Tropeolum majus 
Marie Paré Cerastium tomentosum 
superbus Aster chinensis 


Detreus 
Crucianella stylosa 
Monarda purpurea 
Primula acaulis 
Arctotis breviscapa 
Claytonia perfoliata 
Eyigeron alpinus 


Tropzolum peregrinum 
Coronilla varia 

Mirabilis Jalapa 

Bidens atrosanguinea 
Antirrhinum majus 
Anemone japonica 
Dracocephalum moldavicum 


Villarsi1 Chrysanthemum nanum 
Aubrietia deltoidea Salvia Horminum rubrum 
purpurea urpureum 
Mooreana Centaurea Cyanus 
Delphinium Belladonna Nigella hispanica 
formosum Veronica dentata 
Cyclamen europmum Ls incana 
Jasminum pubigerum speciosa 
Phlox Drummondi spicata 


Eccremocarpus scaber 
Lonicera Douglasii 
Aconitum autumnale 
versicolor 
Pyrethrum roseum 
Parthenium plenum 
Golden Feather 
Escallonia rubra 
Leycesteria formosa 
Callirhoe platyglossa 
Rudbeckia fulgens 
Saponaria calabrica 
Echeveria metallica 
glauca 
secunda 
Echinops bannaticus 
Aster grandiflorus 
formosus 
Myosotis palustris 
Antirrhinum majus 
Tagetes patula 
Crocus sativus 
Boryi 
Hamamelis virginica 
Garrya elliptica 
Abronia umbellata 
Silene compacta 
Centaurea candidissima 


” 


eras 


» 18, 


Rose Mrs. Bosanquet 
Auricula alpina 
Geum rivale 


. Sedum purpureum 


Nolana paradoxa 
Oxalis rosea 
Petunia grandiflora 
Tradescantia cerulea 
Hibiscus africanus 
Leptosiphon luteus 
Nemophila insignis 
Lupinus nanus 
muitabilis 
Celsia cretica 
Linaria bipartita 
Centaurea nigra 
Obeliscaria pulchorrima 
Polygonum Brunoni 
Lobelia Brinus 
Arbutus Unedo 
Meconopsis cambrica 
Hypericum calycinum 
Xeranthemum purpureum 
Matthiola annua 
Convolvulus mauritanicus 
Adonis autumnalis 
Linum grandiflorum 
alpinum 


gymnocarpa Lysimachia ciliata 
, 5. Nepeta violacea vulgaris 


Godetia rosea 
Colehicum autumnale plenum 
Pentstemon coccineum 
venusium 
Rose Gloire de Dijon 
Monthly China 
Crimson China 
Chrysanthemums 
Fuchsia coccinea 
globosa 
Amaranthus speciosissimus 
Phlox procumbens 
various 
IxXoniga maritima 
Hydrangea hortensis 
Polygonum Siebo!di 
Thymus lanuginosus 
Gilia tricolor 
Omphalodes yerna 
Cedronella cana 
Hesperis matronalis 
Nierembergia gracilis 
Plumbago Larpente 
capensis 
Ammobium alatum 
Clematis Jackmanni 


Centranthus macrosiphon 
Althwa chinensis 
Coreopsis grandiflora 
Agrostemma coronaria 
Clarkia pulchella 
Delphinium Ajacis 
Consolida 
Armeria maritima rosea 
vulgaris 
Calendula officinalis 
Gnaphalium lanatum 
Zauschneria californica 
Calycanthus floridus 
Brica stricta 
Tamentacer 
Calandrinia speciosa 
Alyssum compactum 
Clematis florida 
Vitalba 


. Athanasia annua 


Agathwa ceelesti 

es polyphylias 

Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. 

Viburnum Tinus 
lucidum 


. Vinca major 


@nothera fruticosa minor 
macrocarpa Viola odorata, 
Salvia coccinea tricolor 
fulgens Statice Limonium 
Anagallis grandiflora Chelone barbata 
Tricyrtis birta Linaria alpina 
Verbena yenosa Cymbalaria 
Helichrysum monstrosum purpurea 
Verbena pulchella Daphne Cneorum 
Malope grandiflora Laureola 


—M. H., Acklam Hall, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 


WONDERS OF AN AMATEUR. 


I wonDrr why, among all the remadies suggested for worms 
in pots, the simple one of mustard and wator is never men» 
tioned. I haye used these ingredients—a tea-spoonful of 
mustard toa gallon or so of water—spplied when the soil in 
the pot is somewhat dry, and have found the result most suc- 
cessful. Not only is the enemy dislodged, but the looker-on 
has the gratification of seeing him come to the surface ag soon 
as the liquid is applied. I may add, that I haye never observed 


I wonder why we amateur gardeners are so often advised to 
turn out our Camellias into hot pits while they are making 
wood, and then to keep them out of doors till late in the sum- 
mer. For iwo years I have treated half of my Camellias in 
this way, and have kept the remaining half in a shady part of 
the conservatory with little other attention than watering and 
syringing, and have found those treated in the latter method 
greener and healthier in appearance, earlier in their blossom, 
and equally full of bloom budés—buds, too, which are not so 
liable to fall off as they are from plants which have been 
exposed to change of temperature.—Rusz. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATING DOWNWARDS. 


I wave read the letter writien by ‘‘Poon GarpENER”’ (page 
370), in which he laments the water not circulating in his 
fernery owing to the pipes being a trifle lower at the end 
farthest from the boiler. He will not believe that water will 
go down hillin pipes; therefore, it may interest some of your 
readers, as wellas ‘“‘ Poon GARDENER,” to know that water will 
easily flow down pipes. Wo have a greenhouse where the 
flow-pipe enters at one end, and in the entire length of the 
pipes the fall is 22 feet, the rate of the fall being 10 inches 
in every 4 feet. There is an air-pipe fixed in the top of the 
fall of pipes, end another at the elbow at the other end of the 
house. Tho return-pipe goes back to the boiler on a level, and 
I have not found any difficulty in keeping out the sharpest 
frost we haye had during the last two winters.—R. Grppinag, 
Gardener to W. H. Michael, Esq., Cholmeley Park, Highgate. 

[There can be no question as to heated water going down if 
the proper conditions are attended to. We never like a hot- 
water pipe to go lower than the boiler, but we understand the 
present Mr. Weeks and his yeteran father, who paved the way 
for all improved heating by hot water, get over that difficulty 
likewise. Mesnwhile wo would rather have every hot-water 
pipe above the level of the boiler, except where the pipe returns 
to the bottom of the boiler. At the same time we do not con- 
sider the arrangement of heating you have in your greenhouse, 
and that which a ‘ Poor GarpenrR” has to contend with, ag 
at all desirable, because additional air-pipes are necessary. 
With your eir-pipes you need have no difficulty, but the ‘‘ Poor 
GARDENER” is not allowed to have an air-pipe, and in sucha 
case, in general, free circulation would be impossible. The 
yaore, from different causes, that the water varies and sinks in 
level in the pipes, the greater will be the tendency of air to 
accumulate at the highest point, where the piping enters the 
house; and ifthe sir there should fill the pipe from top to 
bottom, even though the length oi the tube of air should only 
be a few inches, a strong fire would bo more apt to burst the 
pipe than make the heated water pass through the air. A small 
body of air thus shut in between two bodies of water becomes 
pretty well as impassable as a firm wedge of marble. Have an 
air-pipo there and always open, and there will be no confined 
air, no stoppage to the water’s circulation. The late Mr. 
Weeks had taps and pegs in such places. We are not sure 
who first used the small open pipe. Your kind statement 
would have been in unison with the snswer given at page 370, 
but for the mistake of leaving out the word ‘‘not.” A period 
should read thus— The air-pipes might be tried before lifting 
the water-pipes, but if even that be ‘not’ done, the heating 
will never be properly effected,’ &e. Where there is much 
pressure, it is ad well to have the end of the air-pipe outside 
the house, and the end bent a little downwards, as then it 
is less likely to get clogged with dust, or from insects lodging 
init. A small gas-pipe answers admirably. ] 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Miniature Fruit Garden, or the Culture of Pyranidat and 
Bush Fruit Trees, dc. By Tuomas Rivers. Longman & Co. 
Sixteenth Edition. 


WE do not usually notice new editions, but of such a popular 
work as is this, and its being the sixteenth edition, we make an 
exception, though only to quote the following from its preface :— 

“As a prominent but not new feature in this enlarged edition, L 
may refer to the management, and above all the protection of low 
lateran cordon fruit trees. I haye also pointed out more forcibly than 
in former editions the capability of growing choice Pears and Apples 
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en any low cheap walls, and also against walls in kitchen gardens not 
fully furnished with trees,—in short, in all bare spaces so often found 
between wall trees in old gardens. These methods of cultivating 
choice Pears and the finer kinds of American Apples are worthy of 
much more attention than they have hitherto received. 

“The method of cultivating the Prince Engelbert, and one or two 
other kinds of Plums as vertical single cordons, has been practised 
here for some few years; it is original, highly worthy of attention, and 
may be made a profitable venture, not only for the amateur but for 
the market-gardener. 

“The management of those charming structures—ground vineries, 
is in this edition more fully gone into than before; in short, all the 
modes of culture hitherto recommended have been revised and made 
as perfect as practice can make them, for it must be recollected that 
all the modes of culture here recommended have been well tested, and 
no foreign practice recommended till found adapted to our wet English 
climate, the mean temperature of which is just about two degrees too 
low for the choice kinds of fruits to ripen without assistance.” 


The Beetroot Sugar Question. By HW. F. Dz Man. London: 
Ridgway. 

WE wern our readers against throwing away 3s. 6d. on this 
ill-written, unpractical pamphlet. There is not a suggestion 
in it that is useful, and long French quotations are given for no 
better reason ihan that they ‘‘ will read more gracefully, espe- 
cially for the fair sex.” 


DECEMBER CATERPILLARS. 


Ir is a little remarkable that the caterpillar of the Butterfly, 
which claims the highest rank amongst our ‘ Britishers,” 
passes the winter in a torpid state. For this reason if may be 
considered remarkable, that to an extent it may be assumed 
that there is a certain check to the increase of a species, for in 
some winters many of these hybernating caterpillars must 
perish from various causes. Few have been so fortunate as to 
find the caterpillar of the Parple Emperor (Apatura Iris) at 
any stage of its growth; end for an account of its early history 
in particular we are indebted to the researches of Dr. Maclean. 
The egg is very much like a fossil Echinus in miniature denuded 
of its spines, and the little Emperor (to be) quits his shell about 
the end of July. Changing its skin in a week’s time, it then 
exhibits two curious horns attached to the head, each of which 
is seen to be slightly cleft. Dark brown, too, when first hatched, 
it has now assumed just the tint of the Sallow on which it pre- 
fers to feed, though occasionally it is found on the Osk, accord- 
ing to the oldest observers. The mode of aiding digestion 
adopted by the young caterpillar is curious: having eaten its 
fill off some leaf, it then marches to the tip, and fixing itself 
‘there, remains motionless, raising its head in the air in the 
manner of the Puss Moth caterpillar. Scme time in November 
it seeks out a twig to its taste, and forms a slight silken web on 
the bark, and on this it rests extended at full length, with the 
horns pressed together, and awaits the favourable influences of 
spring. When larger, this caterpillar restsin an almost straight 
position, though Mr. Newman observes that ‘‘ when feeding, 
“it bends its somewhat obese body with the facility, and I would 
almost say elegance, of a slug; but I fear many of my readers 
will scarcely appreciate the comparison. If annoyed, it con- 
tracts its body, assuming a very lumpy appearance.” The 
peculiar horns on ths crown are now established in their 
matured state, and are seen to be roughened over with small 
points. They have no separate power of motion, waving to 
and fro with the heed. In colour they are greenish blue, with 
black tips. The whole body is slug-shaped, tapering at both 
extremities, and crossed by several transverse rows oi warts. 
At the anal extremity are two points nearly parallel. The 
general colour is green, while on each side, in the line of the 
‘Spiracles, there runs a slender yellow stripe; starting from this 
aye seven oblique yellowish-white stripes, which slope upwards, 
but do not reach the middle of the back. The under surface is 
also green. The head of ths chrysalis, which is seldom found, 
terminates in two short joints, and the body of it shows faintly 
the oblique stripes which adorn the caterpillar. The nearly 
adult caterpillar of the Marbied White Butterfly referred to last 
month, lives solitarily near or on the surface of the ground 
through the winter There is a species much inferior in size 
to the preceding, but an entomologist records that he has 
several times obseryed.in the wolds of Northamptonshire the 
attacks made by the Marbled White on his imperial relative, 
when he descends to the lower regions of the air, or settles in 

gome damp spot. 
A pleasant sight is it in a woodland walk to see the graceful 


movements of the Speckled Wood Butterfly (Pyrarga Aigerie) 
as it passes along the ‘ridings’? or skims over them. The 
caterpillar producing it may be found in December, as also in 
other winter months. The eggs from which the winter brood 
emerges are laid in July or August. The young caterpillar 
feeds on various grasses, and does not grow much before it 
hybernates. Sepp, a continental naturalist, reports that speci- 
mous he had, changed their skins fiye times before winter, The 
head is black when the caterpillar is first hatched, but with the 
first moult it becomes green. With the growth of the early 
grasses in spring this little creature begins again to feed, and 
rapidly increasing in size, is generally full grown by the end of 
March. The body of it is shuttle-shaped, the divisions of the 
segments being clearly marked, and each being slightly wrinkled, 
which gives the appearance of their being again divided; atthe 
anal extremity are two parallel points. The whole surface is 
covered with small raised points, from each of which thers 
rises a stiff bristle. The general colour is sometimes olive- 
green, sometimes an umber-brown: in both kinds we have 
three stripes, each of which is triple, being composed of a dark 
smoke-coloured central stripe and two yellowish or whitish 
stripes. The chrysalis is fastened toa silken web on a grass 
stem, or some plant near the food of the caterpillar. There is 
also supposed to be a summer brood of the caterpillars of the 
Speckled Wood. The caterpillar of the Wall Butterfly is closely 
allied to the preceding, and the two Butterflies resemble each 
other in one singular particular—they have the eyes hairy. 
Hybernating individuals of the autumn brood of the caterpillars 
of the Wall (Pyrarga Megera) rest upon low herbage, close to 
the ground from September till March usually, nor do they 
appear to eat during that time, as is the case with some grass- 
feeding caterpillars amongst the moth tribes. The caterpillar 
of the Wall feeds chiefly by night, remaining through the day 
with its body extended along a blade of Grass. In many 
respects it resembles the one just described, haying a similaily 
shaped body, with anal points, and being also studded with 
minute warts. The colour, however, is apple-green, the head 
being of a deeper and duller tint, and also a narrow stripe down 
the back; there is a pale greenish-white stripe along the sides ; 
the legs are almost colouzlesa, and half transparent, the claspers 
being of the same colour as the body; the points at the extremity 
ars tipped with pink. When of full size, this caterpillar sus- 
pends itself by the tail, and becomes a chrygalis, the Butterfly 
emerging in May. 

A good many of the caterpillars belonging to the extensive 
family of the Noctue live from autumn on to the spring or 
summer. Amongst these are sevsral belonging to the genus 
Noctua, individuals of which turn up occasionally when tho 
entomologist is digging round the roots of trees in fields, or 
when he is examining the sparse herbage along the hedge-banks. 
The caterpiliar of the Double Dart (Noctua Augur), though a 
feeder upon Whitethorn and Sallow, usually passea the winter 
near the roots of low plants. The head in this species is small 
and slightly notched, and Mr. Newman observes that when 
crawling it ‘stretches the head forward, and moves it about in 
a leech-like manner.” This caterpillar has a yery smooth body, 
ofa dull purple hue, varied with darker markings, and along 
the line of the spiracles there runs a stripe of rich brown; upon 
the back there are some white spots arranged in pairs, pari of 
these being indistinct ; the legs and claspers are pale and lock 
nearly transparent. It attains maturity in the month of May. 
A rare and pretty species is that known as the Lesser Ingrailed 
(Noctua conflua), in England apparently occurring only near 
Darlington, and being restricted in Scotland to two or three 
localities. The eggs are laid in the summer upon low plants 
indiscriminately, though the caterpillar seems most partis] to 
the leaves of the Moss Campion. Unlike some of its brethren, 
it attains a good size before hybernation. The head is smaller 
than the second segment, almost round, having upon the face 
two crescentic marks, placed back to back. The body is greenish- 
yellow, with fine lines of brown distributed over it. The straight 
stripe, nearly white, runs down the middle of the back, while 
on each side of this, from the fourth to the tenth segment, is 
another stripe, and between this and the upper one there is a 
black spot on each segment. The spiracles are black, sur- 
rounded with white ; the feet are black at the tips, the claspers 
much paler than the body. The cococn is ingeniously cor- 
structed by the adult caterpillar of particles of leaves, mixed 
with earth, and interwoven with silk. A very rare British moth 
is that called the Feathered Har (Pachetra leucophea), ap- 
parently confined entirely to one locality in Surrey (near Mickle- 
ham), where it might be worth the while of collectors to hunt 
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for the caterpillar, which has been described by Guenée, the 
acute German entomologist. He has found it feeding on ‘‘ tufts 
of grass on commons, and in dry woods.” The head is large 
and light brown, giving the caterpillar an odd appearance ; the 
claspers are smalland short. The body is velvety, and yellowish 
grey; along the back there is a very conspicuous stripe, and 
below this on each side, a faint stripe, and another, also indis- 
tinct, in the line of the spiracles; in the second segment there 
is a brown plate, with a shining surface. Abroad, the cocoon 
is made amongst Moss in April, the moth appearing in July. 

The caterpillars of the Mottled Rustic (Caradrina Morpheus) 
feed throughout the winter at intervals when the weather is 
open; at other times they rest on the under side of decayed 
leaves, or even enter the earth for a short distance. They may 
be sought on Docks and other plants which are green through 
part of the cold season. The body is very plump, the head 
less, and over both these are numerous short bristles. The 
colour is brown, Varying in tint, with markings along the sides 
of a wedge-like appearance, of a darker hue, and a pale line 
below these. The species occurs in many places throughout 
England. Another inthis genus has a singular history. This 
is the Pale Mottled Willow (Caradrina cubicularis) ; the name, 
from cubiculum gome have believed to have been given because 
it occurs in outhouses or barns; Mr. Newman believes that the 
authors of the name gave it “in allusion to the familiar habit 
of the caterpillar residing in a little cubiculum or lodging-room 
of its own construction.” The moth lays its eggs in June on 
Peas or Beans growing in fields, and still more frequently on the 
growing Wheat. When these crops are cut down and housed, 
the caterpillars of this moth are, much to the disadvantage of 
the farmer, carried in with them. Here they feed through the 
winter, forming the temporary cocoons already referred to, as 
they move from place to place, being nearly fall grown in early 
spring. These caterpillars have the body studded with warts, 
each giving off a hair; the body being short and thick, and the 
head rather small, and capable of being withdrawn beneath the 
second segment, the surface being shining and black. The 
upper surface of the body is a dull grey, sometimes greenish, 
the sides are smoky grey, the under side and claspers much 
paler. The Frosted Orange Moth (Gortyna flayago) would 
probably become very common, were it not that the caterpillars 
are many of them destroyed before they are full grown by the 
attacks of an insect enemy. It has afforded matter for some 
speculation as to the mode in which the egg of this parasite is 
introduced, since the caterpillar lives entirely concealed in the 
stems of plants, such as the different species of Thistle, Bur- 
dock, Mullein, and Hemp Agrimony. When removed from 
this retreat, it does not roll up, but crawls off rapidly to seek 
some concealment. The stems of some of these may be ex- 
amined for this caterpillar in December, though as yet it has 
been mostly found in the summer; if taken it must be trans- 
ferred of course to some transplanted specimen of its particular 
food. The formation of the body is admirably adapted to its 
life as a feeder upon the pith of plants, being soft, maggot-like, 
and pliant. The head is horny, flattened, of a yellow colour; 
there is also a horny plate on the second and one on the last 
segment; these plates are brown, the rest of the body being dull 
white, tinged slightly with pink. Thore are a number of dots 
arranged more or less regularly on the back and a few on the 
sides ; the legs are horny but not the claspers. The chrysalis 
has a curious projection in front of the head, and two sharp 
spines at the tail, by means of which it extricates itself from 
the stem when about to become a moth.—J. R. 8. Cuirrorp.— 
(English Mechanic and Mirror of Science.) 


PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. 


STENOGLOTTIS FIMBRIATA (Spotted Natal Orchid). Nat. ord., 
Orchidaces. Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native of Natal 
and other Cape of Good Hope districts. Flowers lilac, with 
purple blotches.—(Bot. Mag., t. 5872.) " 

GuapioLus SaunpERsi1 (Mr. Wilson Saunders’s Gladiolus). 
Nat. ord., tvidaceze. Linn., Hexandria Monogynia,—Native of 
gape of Good Hope. Flowers scarlet and white.—(/bid., t. 
5873.) 

CAssIA MIMOSOIDES var. TeELrarrtANA (Telfaix’s Mimosa- 
leaved Cassia). Nat. ord., Leguminose. Linn., Decandria 
Monogynia.—Native of Zanzibar, and elsewhere on Africa’s 
eastern coast. Flowers yellow.—(Ibid., t. 5874.) 

Kunopai1a Heiiesorina (Helleborine Eulophia). Nat. ord., 
Orchidacee. Linn., Gynandria Monandria.—Native of Sierra 
Leone. Flowers white tinted with pink.—(Ivid,, t. 5875.) 
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TACSONIA QUITENSIS (Quito Tacsonia). Nat. ord., Passi- 
flores. Linn., Pentandria Trigynia.—Native of the Andes in 
New Grenada and Ecuador. Flowers pink inside, crimson 
outside.—(Ibid., t. 5876). 

GEISSORHIZA GRANDIS (Large-flowered Tile-root). Nat. ord., 
Tridacex. Linn., Triandria Monogynia.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Flowers pale straw-coloured.—(Ibid., t. 5877.) 

Guoxin1as—Scarlet Gem, Negro, and Mdlle. Jeanne Prevost. 
—‘' Few genera of ornamental plants are more useful in their 
way for general decorative purposes than the Gloxinia, which 
to facility of culture adds the recommendations of convenience 
of size, variety of form and tint, profuseness of flowers, and 
# velvety richness of colouring which is almost unapproached. 
Need we wonder, then, that they are largely grown both for 
house decoration and for exhibition—though not much en- 
couraged at the great London shows; and, moreover, that the 
varieties are very numerous? 

“Their culture is so simple and well understood, that we 
need not here devote space to explain it. Suffice it, then, to 
say that the variety Scarlet Gem is one of the richest and 
brightest flowers we have ever seen, and one which unanimously 
won a first-class award when exhibited last spring. The colour 
at the deepest parts is of a rich bright velvety tint of carmine 
scarlet, beautifully blended with a soft violaceous hue at the 
throat. This novelty was shown by Mr. Williams, of Holloway. 
Negro is a richly shaded violet purple, raised last spring by the 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons, amongst many others of great beauty 
and merit; and Mademoiselle Jeanne Prevost, a French variety 
of recent introduction, is a deep rosy lilac tint, beautifully 
spotted and rayed with violet in the mouth and throat. They 
all belong to the erect-flowered section of Gloxinias.”—(Florist 
and Pomologist, 3 g., iii., 265.) 


“A PENN ORTH O' POT-HERBS.” 


‘“HERE’s your pot-herbs, a penny a lot!’ Such is the ar- 
nouncement addressed, in stentorian tones, to the discerning 
public, by the proprietors of numerous stalls ranged on either 
side of Whitecross Street, St. Luke’s. 

My readers may probably not be acquainted with this lo- 
cality. It is overshadowed by the vestiges of the old prison, 
but adorned by public baths and wash-houses for the labouring 
poor, and illumined by the ‘‘ Tabernacle,” in which are held 
meetings for the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
costermongers and their families, and in which hundreds of 
their children are daily taught how to tread the path of life here, 
so that it may lead to realms of love and light hereafter. 

Some people call this a ‘low neighbourhood,” but I do not. 
I recognise the principle that where there is an up-hill there 
must be a down-hill. Wherever there is a high light, there 
must be a deep shadow; and therefore, as surely as the Pyra- 
mids have reared their summits for ages above the ground, 
even so surely did the nummulites, of which their structure is 
formed, work for countless ages in the depths of the sea; and 
ag certainly as the mighty-winged albatross sails high above 
the ocean at a thousand miles from shore, even as certainly 
does the humble earth-worm penetrate the ground deeper than 
man can reach, so enabling the rain from heaven to sinki 
and fertilise the soil. There is no occupation low so long as 
is honest; and thus we realise the words of the poet— 

Let every work be hallowed 
That man performs for man; 
And have its share of honour, 
As part of one great plan.” 

Along the kerb on either side of this and the neighbouring 
streets are all sorts of arrangements for selling goods. These 
alone furnish, as it were, a complete record of the progress of 
shopkeeping; and, as the history of architecture has been 
called the history of the world, so in the gradual development 
of these stalls may be found the history of the growth of our 
magnificent shops, with their plate glass fronts reaching up to 
the second floor—eyen as it has been said, the hovel grew into 
the palace, and the cave became the temple. 

Here is to be seen the most primitive form of stall—the sup- 
ports being the legs of the proprietor, around whose neck au 
old tea-tray is slung. On this are sometimes displayed a few 
sheets of note paper and envelopes, a stick or two of very thin 
sealing wax, some pencils and pen-holders. Sometimes the 
edge of the tray is bent perpendicularly upwards, so as to form 
a wall; and in this case the article exposed for sale is a little 
pair of wheels made of wire; on the axle is fixed a small doll, 


| which is wheeled along on this primitive bicycle by jerks on 
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either side of the tray, to the infinite delight of the juvenile 
population, who look up to these toys as the realisation of all 
that money can purchase. Sometimes the tray graces the neck 
of @ woman, and contains a few yards of edging or insertion, 
wound round a blue card; acap or iwo of her own make; a 
kettle-holdex made of patchwork; a few yards of tape; a card 
of hooks and eyés; and a strip of pins ;—the whole stock worth 
so littlek—yet by this alone must the poor creature maintain 
herself and childyen ! 

Next comes a tray, supported on a pair of slight trestles, 
usually the centre from which is distributed a composition for 
cleaning cloth, &c. The use of this requires a basin of water, 
and necessitates that the eloquent vendor should have the free 
use of his hands, so as to be able to prove the eflicacy of his 
preparation by removing stains of paint, grease, &c., from the 
jackets of all ‘‘ believers.” 

Now we have the costermonger’s barrow, piled up with vege- 
tables, of which an extraordinary supply may have turned up 
in Covent Garden in the morning—Cabbages, Catliflowers, 
Lettuces, &c. This is essentially 2 locomotive stall; the pro- 
prietor does not find it to his advantage to remain long on one 
spot, knowing that many of the women cannot come out to buy 
their vegetables, having work at home—shoebindivg, machine 
working, and above all ‘the children” to look after. My in- 
formant told me that, rising at 3 a.m., he gets early to Covent 
Garden—buys Cabbages, Turnips, Rhubarb, Cauliflowers, or 
other vegetables, which he hawks during the morning; usually 
getting rid of his stock by about 12 o’clock. He then invests 
in Cherries, Apples, or such fruit as may be in season, which 
he sells during the afternoon, generally taking up his position 
(if the police allow him) somewhere near a school, just before 
12 or 2, or from 4 to 5. Inthe evening he stocks his barrow 
with bloaters for supper, or oysters when in season. 

Thus are the man’s entire faculties, mental and physical, 
devoted to earning an honest subsistence, requiring as much 
watchfalness as to supply end demand, and the rise and fall in 


prices, as do the merchant and stockbroker; for, said my | 


hopeful “ coster,” “* Mr. ——, and many others now in a large 
way of business, only begun as I did.” He told me, too, that 
soveral costermongers not only use their own donkeys, but have 
bought others with their savings, and let them out by the day. 

These yezetable stails may be said to keep up a certain 
amount of business all day and all the evening; for when the 
whole sicck has nct been sold before dinner, the remainder is 
disposed of as night enproaches at lower prices; little heaps are 
made, consisting of a few Turnips, Carrots, Leeks, Onions, a 
small Celery or part of one, a little Parsley; and these are the 
Slots”? forming the subject of the proclamation which is the 
Keynote oi this paper. 

And now let us see the purpose which these “ pot-herbs” 
serve in the preparation of food; and I hope to show that they 
not only contain in themselves a certain amount of nourish- 
ment, but that they inerease the value of the small quantity of 
meat which the wife of a working man may he able to place on 
her family table. ; 

Everybody knows that fat and water will not mix; but that, 
whilst the water is hot, the globules of fat are separated and 
held in suspension in it; and as the water cools they unite 
again, and form a cake at the top. 

Take a glass bottle, and partially fill it with warm water; add 
to this some melted fat, gradually heat, and stirit. Whilstthe 
water is hot the fat will seem to mix with it, but as it cools it 
will rise to the top and forma cake. Again apply heat, and 
this time ada a teaspoonful of brown sugar, stir it, and allow it 
to cool; behold, the cake of fat at the top will be just half its 
previous thickness. But follow up the experiment: apply heat 
a third time, add a teaspoonful of gum—allow it to eool—and 
you will find that the cake of fat will almost entirely disappear. 
Where has it gone to? The answer must necessarily be, that 
it has entirely mixed with the water. 

Here then, is the secret of the use of the “ penn’orth o’ pot- 
herbs.” 

if we analyse 1 1b. of Carrots, we shall find amongst the in- 
gredients of which the vegetable is composed, 1 oz. 11 grains of 
sugar, and 70 grains of gum. In 1]b. of Turnips we shall find 
280 grains of sugar, and 107 grains of gum. So that, we seo, 
these two vegetables perform exactly the game office as the 
Sugar and gum in the experiment, and thus utilise the fat in the 
food by causing it to mix with the other ingredients, and so 
enabling us to take it without the disagreeable effects previously 
alluded to. 

But this is not all; these pot-herbs (and I have selected 
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these two as types of the class) not only serve as mediators, but 
bring in themselves a certain amount of capital into the con- 
cern ; for we find in 1 Ib. of Carrots 42 grains of albumen, and 
in the same quantity of Turnips 77 grains of albumen and 
casein. Further, in Carrots we find 1 grain, and in Turnips 
35 grains cf mineral matter; end the comparative importance 
of this will be recognised when we remember that in the body 
of a man weighing 154 lbs. there are S lbs. of mineral matter. 
Bui even this is not all; were every particle of the substances 
that we put into our stomach really digestible, the mass would 
become go closely pressed together that it could not be pene- 
trated by the gastric or intestinal juice. Nature has guarded 
against this by giving us in our vegetable food a subsiance 
called cellulose, or woody fibre. This forms the walls of 
the little bags in which the starch and sugar in the plant are 
packed up; itis this which, when the sugar has dried away or 
rotted, causes the vegetables to become what is called ‘‘ stringy ’’ 
or ‘woody.’ Of this woody fibre we find in Carrots 231, and 
in Turnips 168 grains per lb. : 

The limits of this paper preclude my pursuing the subject 
any further. I can only just mention the tastiness which these- 
planis impart to food. Who does not know the exquisite 
flayour-added by the simple sprig of Parsley, or blade of Celery ? 
Wao does not recognise the pungency of the Onion (in itself 2 
nutritious and most healthy vegetable) or of the Shallot? And 
one word more—who does not look with wonder and admiration 
on the beautiful colours of the Beet and Carrot, and on the 
exquisite form of the leaves of the Parsley and Celery? And 
who is there that would say that a poor man would not enjoy 
his meal all the more, if the little piece of meat which has been 
boiled in his soup were served up nicely garnished with the gold 
and scarlet slices of Carrot, the silvery wedges of Turnip, and 
the emerald foliage of the Celery and Parsley ? Thus to economy 
may be added beauty—beanty leads to refinement—and who 
shall say where refinement may lead? Need we, then, any 
more ask, What is the use of ‘‘A penn’orth o’ pot-herbs ??— 
Exuis A. Dayipson.—(Food Journal.) 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW 
AT NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue preliminaries of the great provincial meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Nottingham, are now settled-=- 
The Show is fixed for the 27th of June next, and is to be held 
in the Castle Park, quite in the centre of the best part of the 
town. The special prizes already amount to £380; many 
more are yet expected, and the guarantee fund is complete. 
Well done Nottingham! If this meeting is not a success, it 
will not be for want of the will and energy of those who have 
undertaken the initiative to make it so. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 


Your correspondent’s remarks in your last issue seem caleu- 
lated to mislead, for my exverience teaches me that to produce 
creditable specimens manure water is indispensable. My prac- 
tics is to give weak liquid msnure at every watering, from the 
time they are placed in 8-inch pots till I can discern the colour 
of the flower buds, when I gradually withhold it. I also attach 
great importance to plunging the pots in some waste material 
—such as cinder ashes or old tan. Nature has, with few ex- 
ceptions, provided the roots of vegetation with an equable 
temperature. Surely, then, it must be beneficial to the Chry- 
santhemum to protect its roots from solar influences. I have 
found the middle of July quite late enough for the last potting... 

$ is generally admitted by experienced plant growers, that 
flowering plants should well fill their pots with roots previous 
to the formation of flower buds, in order to induce a greater 
profusion of bloom, This rule is applicable to the Chrysanthe- 
mum. but the plant must fail to accomplish this object if pot- 
ting be deferred till August, as recommended by your corre- 
spondent.—H, Brnnam, Upper Holloway. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Tam pods of the Grouxp Nur (Arachis hypogea) are fre~- 
quently to be seen in tho windows of small shops in the poor 
neighbourhoods of our large towns, where they are chiefly pur- 
chased by children, and are known to them as ‘‘ monkey nuts.” 
Their chief use, however, remarks Nature is for the ex- 
pression from the seeds of a light-coloured bland oil, said to 
be extensively used for mixing with olive oil; and we haye 
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even heard of the seeds being parched and used as a substitute 
for coffee, but we now read that in America they are used for 
making chocolate (so called) ; for this purpose they are beaten 
up in a mortar, and the mass compressed into cakes, and it is 
said to form a most agreeable chocolate without a particle of 
true cocoa. More than this, the Americans prepare the seeds 
as a dessert sweetmeat by parching them and beating them up 
with sugar, 
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NOTES MADE DURING A TOUR IN IRELAND. 
No, 4. 
THE VICE-REGAL LODGE, PHGiNIX PARK. 


Next to voyalty—royalty itself in Ireland—is the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and it is meet he should enjoy a royal abode. Such is 
the Vice-Regal Lodge, situated in the middle of the noble 
Phoenix Park; no better spot could be found, for it commands 
fine and extensive views of the Parkin all its varied beauty, 
and of the surrounding country, with the Dublin mountains and 
other hills in the distance. Tho building is plain but elegant, 
substantial, aud large. The private policies and gardens are of 
considerable extent, finely furnished with trees, tastefully laid 
out, and pretty well maintained. 

In the immediate front of the Lodge a square portion of 
about two acres bounded on three sides, south, east, and west, 
by a low balustrade wall, is very beautifully designed as an or- 
namental flower garden. There is a massiveness, & width, and 
character about this ia perfect harmony with the building that 
T liked very much; moreover, it wes skilfully and tastefully 
planted, and in perfect keeping, which made it quite pleasing 
to look upon, and it reflected much credit on Mr. Smith, the 
very excellent and intelligent gardener. 

The accompanying sketch, for which Iam indebted to Mr. 
Smith, will give a far better idea of it than any mere descrip- 
tion. Only one half of the design is here shown, as the other 
is precisely the same. 

The Vice-Regal Lodge (a), a photograph of which is shown, 
stands on a flat plateau of grass, with a long broad gravel 
walk in front, end another walk loading from the portico, 
s, through the centre to another broad raised terrace walk 
against the low balustrade wall on the opposite side, which 
forms a beautiful promenade, overlooking the Park on the one 
side, and the flower garden, with the Lodge, on the other. 
That which makes this so extromely ploasant to look upon is 
the great breadth of open and well-kept green grass, and the 
Simplicity of the design. How much more effective are these 
plain oblong beds when planted, and how much more easily 
and effectively can they be planted, than those narrow, sharp- 
pointed figures that look so pretty on paper! The great 
number of pillar Irish Yews placed at regular distances along 
the sides of the main walks, as represented by the little circles, 
algo give the design a very distinct and rather elegant character. 
Along the balustrade walls numerous vases are placed, which 
were beautifully filled with Scarlet Pelargoniums and other 
flowers. Mr. Smith, in order to make the plants in the vases 
produce an immediate effect, adopts a practice which is worthy 
of being more generally known. It is this—tins are made to 
fit exactly into the interior of the vase, and are filled early in 
the season with plants, which are kept in-doors until established; 
egonsequently whon put in their placos the plants produce an 
immediate effect. 

It will be understood that the design is on grass; c denotes 
gravel walks, which cut it up into squares; D represents a grass 
lope; HE, vases; F, a sundial in the centre. 

At the risk of being somewhat tedious, I shall attempt to give 
some idea of the admirable manner in which this garden was 
planted. Commencing at the portico, the oblong beds imme- 
diately in front and stretching round the extremity of the 
ground, measure about 30 feet by 15 feet. These have all a 
very noat, trim, and beautiful edging of Cerastium tomeniosum. 
This cuts the connection, ay Mr. Smith observed, between the 


green foliage of the plants and the grass, and gives the beds a 
very dressy appearance, and a kind of uniform framework 
throughout, which tells well from ‘the windows, the proper 
stand-point to judge from. These beds were all planted with a 
considerable degree of uniformity, and yet in excellent contrast 
with one enother. After the Cerastium in each bed was a belt 
2% feet wide all round of some suitable plant; then the centres, 
24 feet by 8, were planted with something else. For example— 
No. 29, which has its brother on the other side of the walk, was 
planted thus—after tho Cerastium, a belt of Lobelia speciosa, 
dotied with plants of Hcheveria metallica, then another thin 
line of Cerastium, and the centre Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium. 
This was very fine. No. 30 had for the centre Pelargonium 
Amy Hogg, one of the most pleasing and effective of all, and 
greatly admired in Ireland; then a belt of Mangles’s Variegated, 
mixed with a few pink Verbenas, and the prey edging. No. 31, 
cenire Pelargonium Madame Rudersdorff, a belt of Golden 
Chain, and the grey edge. No. 32, centre Pelargonium Cybister, 
and a belt of Flower of Spring, with the grey edging. From 
No. 33 to No. 41 the style of planting the beds was somewhat 
different. The centres were planted with one colour as in the 
others, the belt portion in oblique bands of colour at about the 
angle of 45° from the grass, so selected as to contrast well with 
each other. When the materials are well chosen as to colour, 
&e., and both grow of a uniform height, this looks well, otherwise 
it has a very untidy irregular appearance. One or two examples 
may suffice, Take No. 41.—Centre Pelargonium Excellent, 
then diagonal or oblique bands alternately of Caleeolaria Aurea 
floribunda and Iresine Herbstii. This looked well, but Cal- 
ceolarias being such fickle ‘‘ cattle’? now, it is hardly safe to 
trust tothem. No. 40.—Centre Pelargonium Christine, diagonal 
bands alternately of the silvery Centaurea candidissima, and a 
good variety of dark-leaved Beet; these contrasted admirably, 
and both colours harmonised well with the pink Pelargoniums 
in the centre. No. 36 had in the centre Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis, and diagonal bands of the dark-leaved Perilla and Pe- 
largonium Lord Rokeby, with the grey edge oi Cerastium, as 
in each of the others, No, 37.—The two extreme corner beds 
were planted with a few sub-tropical plants by way of tvial, 
such as Wigandias, Solanums, Cannas, and Castor-oil Plants. 
These, although they had grown pretty well, had but a shabby 
appearance; the situation is far too exposed for these plants. 
Gloncing now at the centre, or at the centre of either side, 
where the beds form three concentric circles, there was a very 
pretty display, although not so pleasing on the whole as the 
other parts. Nos. 1 and 3 were planted thus—Calceolaria am- 
plexicaulis, edged with Pelargonium Crystal Palace Scarlet. 
Nos. 2 and 4, Governor, edged with Centaurea candidissima, 
which was very effective. No. 5, Indian Yellow, edged with 
a light-coloured Pansy. No. 6, Calceolaria Prince of Orange, 
edged with Calceolaria Aurea floribunda. No. 7, Pelargonium 
Lady Constance Grosvenor, edged with Flower of Spring. 
No, 9, Clipper, edged with a yellow Pansy. Jun the outer circle, 
Nos. 17 and 25, Verbena Purple King, edged with Coerastium 
tementosum; 18 and 26, Pelargonium Silver Nosegay, edged 
with Iresine Herbstii ; and No. 22, Pelargonium Madame Barré, 
edged with Centaurea candidissima compacta, were only at- 
tractive. Several of the others wera filled with such as Pelar- 
gonium Lady Cullum edged with Lady Plymouth, and Flower 
of Spring edged with Iresine Herbstii, the plant which in Ire- 
land takes the place of the Coleus Verschafieclti. In the vases, 
which were chiefly filled with Pelargoniums, Governor proved 
the most effective scarlet. This is a decided improvement on 
Punch. Excellent is also very effective and suitable. 

Such was the arrangement during the past suramer, and it 
was a good one, doing Mr. Smith much credit. A great im- 
provement might, however, be easily effected here, which 
would materially enhance the appearance, and that would be 
by the addition of a couple of fountains placed in the centre of 
the circular part. The appearance of water in a hot summer 
day, with the green grass and pretty flowers, has a most pleasing 
effect on the senses. Let us hoye that some liberal Lord- 
Lieutenant may make the trial. 

After these summer occupants have gone, the beds and vases 
are immediately filled with spring-flowering plants, such as 
edgings of Cerastium and Silene pendula, Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
Myosotis dissitiflora, Calandrinia, Pansies, Wallflowers, Au- 
brietias, Narcissus poeticus, Tulips of all shades, Nemophilas, 
Saponaria calabrica, and Daisies. On this part, however, it is 
not my purpose to dilate at present, but I hope to return to it 
oa some future occasion. Judging by the splendid materials 
in preparation for next spring’s display, I should say it will be 
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very fine. Mr. Smith informs me that the beds are already | plant house having a three-ridged roof. This is used also for 
planted, so that I would advise all who may have the oppor- | entertainments of various kinds. During the time of my visit 
tunity to pay the Vice-Regal Lodge a visit. it was filled with some fine plants of Crotons, and two large 

Adjoining the Lodge there is a very large and ornamental | plants of Cycas revoluta and circinalis. A little way off, again, 
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quite enough to try the temper of any gardener. As an aviary | are grown well. I observed great quantities of the Eucharis 


stands another house, a very useless and unmeaning structure, | has to grow great numbers of plants for decoration, and they 
it might prove useful, but asa plant house neyer. Mr. Smith | amazonica, Gardenias, Dracenas, Allamandas, &c. ; also of vAIB 
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Sugar-cane, which rather attracted my attention, as I had never 
seen it in such quantity. Mr. Smith informed me that he 
found it extremely useful and easily grown. Small plants in 
48-sized pots look particularly graceful. In come other pits I 
noticed a few Orchids, the Cypripediums being good, also fine 
plants of Alocasias, Cissus, Adiantumeg, &e. One span-roofed 
pit contained a fine lot of Heaths, which I was well pleased to 
see, as these plants are such particular favourites. Azaleas 
were here also in great number snd in excellent condition. 
Pelargoniums, of what ere called the stage varieties, were exira 
good, plainly proving that Mr. Smith is an adept at plant- 
growing. At the Dublin Horticultural Show the Vice-Regal 
gardens must show the example, and it is done, many plants 
being grown for this especial purpose. 

It is for fruits, however, and Grapes especially, that the Vice- 
Regal Lodge is chiefly famed, there being immense quantities 
of them required. In what is called the forcing garden there 


| isa range of houses 600 feet long, 450 feet of which contain 
| Grapes. It is divided into eight compartments. This is @ 
} noble range, haying a sort of curvilinear front, with a short 
| sash behind, forming a sort of three-quarters span, with a back 
| wallabout 9 feet high. These houses, or divisions, are all planted 
80 a8 to produce a successional supply, No. 1 being the earliest 
; and planted chiefly with Black Hamburghs, No. 2 and 3 with 
| the same. From these the crop had been cut. The Vines 
appeared to be in fine condition. No. 4 was, again, Black 
Hambarghs. In this there was a splendid crop, over thirty 
bunches on each rod, and all well finished. No. 5 was a rather 
remarkable house, about 70 feet in length, the Vines treated on 
what is termed the exteneion system;. three Vines—one at 
| one end, and two at the other—being made to fill the entire 
{on The rods, seyen in number, are trained lengthwise 


slong the roof of the house until they mcet in the centre, and 
right well they looked. The crop was something maryellous— 


i 


La! 0 


9 
mrt, 


too heavy I fancied, yet the bunches scemed to ‘‘finish”’ well. 
Mr. Smith informed me that Jast season the crop was equally 
heavy, over 700lbs. weight beingcut. The roots of these Vines are 
all inside the house, and the health, the training, and the general 
appearance of the whole was very creditable. The next house, 
No. 6, was filled chiefly with late varieties, such as Alicante, 
Lady Downe’s—the best of all late-keeping Grapes, Trentham 
Black, and Foster’s White Seedling. The examples of this were 
excellent ; it is, however, better suited for early than late work. 
No. 7 contained Museats, the king of all Grapes. In No. & the 
Vines have only recently been planted. I observed a good many 
of Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat, a much over-rated Grape: a 
good keeper without doubt, and of fair flavour, but far from 
satisfactory as a cropper. This must give way to Madresfield 
Court Muscat, of which Mr. Smith had only one example. 
Royal Ascot was here algo. This is a good and useful variety, 


The Vice-Regal Lodge. 


The other variety 


and well deserving of extended cultivation. 
in this house was Lady Downe’s. 

The Vice-Regal Lodge can boast of haying one of the largest: 
Pine stoves to be seen. It is a low ridge-and-furrow structure, 
44 feet in length, 24 feet in width, and about 7 feet in height 
to the eaves of the ridges; these are seven in number. There 
is a broad walk leading through the centre, thus dividing the 
interior into two beds which are filled with tan. In this the 
plants, which are grown in pots, are plunged. The appear- 
ance of the house both externally and internally is rather 
pleasing. The broad path in the centre gives ample facility 
to view the plants, which can yery seldom be done with 
Pines. Mr. Smith grows his Pines here in all stages—fruiting, 
succession, and suckers, and they all looked well, there being 
some very fair fruit. Mr. Smith spoke in high terms of the 
convenience in working such a house as this, and of its efficiency 
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generally. 
fruits are annually produced. 

Into the other departments of this regal garden I shall not 
enter at present, furiher than to remark on the general excel- 
lence throughout. Peaches were grown well and abundanily ; 
Pears, also; and cordon Apples were well represented. Vege- 
tables commanded their share of attention, and were worthy of 
the place. In conclusion, I hava to thank Mr. Smith, who 
has been for many years the gardener, for his exceeding kind- 
ness and hospitality.—B. 


WORK FOR THE WEER. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Lirtin can be added to previous directions under this head. 
The operations of one week are bus an epitome of whet has 
been and still will be necessary for some weeks. It may be 
truly said that most of our operations at this season have no 
Jaw as regards the time of performance, being entirely de- 
pendant on the state of the weather. Common sense will 
suggest to everyone desirous of excelling, that no opportunity 
should be allowed to slip by of getting the soil in a favourable 
state for the reception of the varicus crops which must soon 
bs committed to it; andas the basis of success is allowed by 
ail good practical gardeners to be s thorough system of drain- 
aga, no time should be lost in attending to this most material 
poiat. Whatever is done should be done well. I would never 
allow a drain to be laid down that was likely to become de- 
ganged in its operation, as the gcod that might otherwise be 
derived from it would be nullified from the diffieuliy of ascer- 
taining where the defects were. As this kind of work may ba 
done at any time when it is dry overhead, we shail do well to 
look to it in time. The surface soil must be occasionally 
stirred amongst Caulijlowers, Lettuces, and young Cabbages, 
and the latter shonid have the earth drawn round the stems to 
prevent them from being blown xbout by the wind. Celery and 
Parsiey must be protected iu severe frost. Let a warm patch 
of ground on @ south border be prepared for a sowing of early 
Radishes, and in bad weather prepare a quantity of material 
for the protection of early crops of various kinds. Those 
things must soon be put in requisition, and they oughi to be 
at hand when wanted. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

The renewing of fruit-tree borders where the soil is im- 
poverished is a very necessary operation at this season; let as 
much of the old goil be removed as can be done without dis- 
turbing the roots, and its place be supplied. with maiden loam ; 
avoid using stimulants, which often induce over-luxuriant 
growth without a corresponding degree of fruitfelness. Asa 
considerable difference of opinion exists on this point, young 
gardeners will do well to turn their attention toi}. As far as 
ay experience goes I hold it to be a fundamental point in the 
io1mstion of boréers for fruit trees thet no stimulating ma- 
aures should enter into their composition. I ought to add, 
however, ihat Vines are an exceplion, for they are gross 
feeders, and capable cf assimilating a greater amount of 
nourishment than harder-wooded fruit trees. All the pruning, 
exceptof Figs and Apricots, and most of the neiling of wall trees, 
as well as the training of espaliers, should be finished if 
possible by New Year’s-day, and the same may be said of bush 
druif. The making of borders or stations for fruit trees, too, 
should be antumn business. Wherever soil has to be intro- 
duced, Sepiember or October is the most fitting time, as the 
best of scils may be seriously injured by moving them in 2 
wet state. 

: FLOWER GARDEN. 

Protect tender plants, and in moderate weather, especially if 
dry, open the canopies or coverings a little for a few hours 
once a-week or so, in order to dispel damp, Do not, however, 
suffer the sun to shine on plants of this kind. In frosty 
‘weather a scheme of the masses or beds might be decided on, 
and the soil renewed according to the character of the plant. 
Little can be done now except in the way of preparation, and 
should frosty weather continue, it will afford every opportunity 
of having all the compost heaps thoroughly frozen. By re- 
peatedly removing the encrusted surface, and piling it up every 
morning, many of the insects and their eggs will be destroyed 
—a point of no small importance to the cultivator. It will 
also be a good time to cart turf sods, peat, &., and to lay by a 
good stock of soil most suitable for the various plants and 
flowers, withont which it is next to impossible to grow thera 
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Ii is the only Pine stove he has, and many fine | (and these I should always recommend in preference to bracken 


or fern), a fresh stock may be cast and the old ones cleaned 
and straightened. If the florist can mend his own hand-lights 
and shades, they ought now to be attended to, and the metallic 
wire which has been used for attaching the stems of Carnations 
or Tulips to their supports, should be made ready for use and 
stored away in any place till the returning season brings it 
into request. Habbits during the severe weather are apt to 
attack Carnations end Pinks. It would be worth while to try 
Mr. Rivers’s plan of dipping small square pieces of cloth into 
brimstone, tying them io sticks, and inserting thé sticks in the 
ground round the beds. Now is a good time to collect Rosa 
stocks for another year’s opsretions. In selecting these, dis- 
card the green-barked varisty. Those stocks. which were 
budded this season may now have the shoots eut back to 
within 6inches of the buds. Buds of tender varieties should 
have a little moss tied round them for protection from fresi. 
Sweep and roll grass iawus and gravel walks. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

In pruning and training the climbers in the conservatory 
and other houses. some regard must be paid to the time when 
it is desirable the plants should bloom. Thus with stove 
climbers not required to flower before autumn, prunizg may 
be Geferred for some time; but for earlier display is should be 
done at once. Passion-flowers, Bignoniags, and similar planis, 
which make long annual shoots, should only have their 
branches thinned and slightly shortened; whils others, as 
Combretume, may be spurred-in. Kennedyas will soon bs 
showing bloom, and whsi training they require shouid be done 
at once, but the pruning shonld not take place till siter they 
have esased flowering. Where Orange trees are grown to 
decorate the flower garden in summer, care should be taken to 
prevent their beginning to push previous to their removal to 
the cpen air, and this more especially if the trees ara wintered 
in a dark-roofed house. When such happens the young leaves 
have always ® thin, flabby appearance, and scon inra brown 
aiter the plants have been set out of doors, whereas if growth 
has been prevented till the irees are in the open air, the foliage 
will bear any amount of sunshine, and still look green snd 
healihy. The introduction of the Chinese Chrysanthemums 
haying caused a disarrangsment of part of the stock, it be- 
comes a matter of imporiance to rearrange matters, that groups 
or tribes may occupy situations according to their habits. But 
in keeping the conservatory gay with blooming plents, jet the 
arrangement of the interior be occasionally changed by group- 
ing the plants somewhat differently, and adding a few striking 
subjects, as some of the hardiest Palms, &e., for effect. Chry- 
santhemums Cecaying should be cui down, suffered to become 
somewhat dry, and removed to cold frames. Those who cannos 
afford frame room may secure them in some shed or outhouse 
for few weeks, covering them overhead wiih clean straw 
whilst the frost lasts. If they exe slightly frozen here it will 
not signify, only take care thai they do not thaw tco suddenly. 
Forcing pits will soon bave to be kept in full activity fo supply 
the various calls for plants in bloom, which, during winter, 
ave more or less in demand in most establishments. Cara 
should be taken before piants are moved to siiting-zooms to 
gradually harden them for a day or two, either by placing 
them in the conservatory or en intermediate house. Pay 
attention to the plants intended for successive blooming. In- 
sects should be kept down, and every means efforded to keep 
the foliage clean and healthy. As, with the exception of forced 
plants, most other things are now in an inactive state, the 
temperature of the plant houses should fall to iis minimum 
point, consistent with the safety of their various inmates. 

STOVE. 

Little can be said here at present. 
ventilation, and atmospheric moisture. Bewaro of exciting 
the buds of Orchids before their time. Do this, and keep a 
somewhat drier atmosphere until the middle of January.— 
W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WHEK. 


Gardening and Gardeners.—The gardeners of the olden times 
might well enjoy themselves in looking around them during the 
winter, a8’ then they could take some compensation for their 
hard labour with hand and head whea the days wore long and 
the sun strong. The recollection of such scenes, and compara- 
tive liberty, combined with poetic dreams about the ‘ loves of 
the flowers,” and the pleasure of even in the humblest degree 


Use moderation in heat, 


Successiully. If leaden pegs are used for layering Carnations ! contributing to their loveliness, have induced many « youth to 
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enter the field of gardening to be deeply disappointed at find- j 


ing that there is now no season of the year when there is any- 

thing like leisure time in a garden. Of course there may yet 

- be genial and happy spots where gardening may be followed 
calmly and quietly, and where the imaginative and the poetical 
may be indulged in among all the digging, pruning, potting, 
firing, &c.; but as a general fact it would be well jor all dreamy 
youths, before taking to gardening, to be wellindoctrinated with 
the idea that their case will be rather exceptional if, instead of 
the expected ease and quiet, they do not find that they must 
manage to put up with hard galloping from April to Jane, and 
pretty hard trotting every day in the year besides. Many gar- 
deners will experience that they are rather amongst tho for- 
tunate ones if, from many extras put in their way in winter, 
they do not find themselves behind with their winter work 
when spring work ought to engage their attention. 

We mention these matters more particularly because we 
have of late years been often sorry to see youths entering with 
high hopes on gardening as a means of livicg, and then leay- 
ing it, after wasting much time, because they found that the 
labour required from body and mind was too arduous for them, 
and that even holidays were few and far between. In all cases 
where numbers of youths are taken into gardens as apprentices, 
or improvers, or learners, it would be well to set before them 
stern realities, instead of allowing them to dream about flowery 
imaginings, as such youths, when disappointed so as to turn 
to other occupations, not only injure themselves, but keep the 
gardening market so overstocked, that those who have the 

_ natural capabilities, the requisite energy, and the determination 
to surmount all obstacles, find it all the more difficult to get 
on, or even to obtain suitable employment. Unfortunately, 


of late years, there has been a still greater increase in the | 


numbers of those who aspire ultimately to manage them, and 
this is partly owing to the fact that many make a commence- 
ment in this direction who have never clearly calculated on the 
difficulties with which they must contend. These difficulties, 
as well ag the pleasures, calmly looked at would induce many 


Pine-Apple plants in pits and frames heated by fermenting 
material, cannot now be too weil banked-up to the wall-plates, 
or the tops of the frame. For this any sori of heating materie? 
will do, as the object is less to give bottom heat than to throw 
heat, and dry heat too, into the atmosphere of the pit. Where 
there is plenty of manure, great things mey be done by sur- 
rounding a solid wall with such material; then there is no 
danger of rank steam. If atmospheric moisture is wanted in 
the shape of vapour, all that is reqaired is Jast to sprinkle the 
wall inside gently. The best pit we ever tried for heating in 
this way had slabs of stout-slate 1 inch thick and 3 feet wide 
inserted in the brickwork. From rank fiery dung we have had 
these slates so hot that we could scarcely touch them. The 
next best was a solid 43-inch brick wall in cement, with 9-inch 
piers at every 4 feet. From that pit, 5 feet in wiih, we could 
always obtain heat enough for anything, but in the winter 
the mounds of fermenting material against the wall were eny- 
thing rather than narrow and small. We put a strong lining 
the other day ageinst the back wall of a pit with late Cucum- 
bers, to help the hot water. Such heating by dung is, no doubt, 
old-fashioned, but much might be done in this way in many 
a farmyard where the heat given off by fermentation is lost. 

Another point is apt to be overlooked by many new beginners 
in the management of either cold or heated brick pits, and 
that is that the walls of such pits are good radiators of heat, 
and therefore carry away much heat in winter. We have 
known glass so carefully covered that no frost could enter, 
but cold and frost penetrated by the wall. It was like shutting 
the door securely and leaving the window unfastened. Where 
such places are well heated, the fuel plentiful, and the expense 


| never considered, the walls, though 4 or 5 feet in height at 
notwithstanding the vast increase in the number of gardens | 


back, need not be much thought about; but when matters are 
the reverse, and every bushel of coal is an cbject, then the 
placing from half an inch to an inch of wheat straw neatly with 
strings and nails against such walls would be a great saving as 
respects keeping heatin. Straw is scarce this year, and as yet 


| our cold pits end heated pits are still exposed, but even in 


a youth to betake himself ‘to fieldsand pastures new,” instead | 
of even for a time thronging that province of labour in which | 


it is now so difficult to obtain remunerative employment. 


It is sad to think at this inclement season of many gar- | 
deners willing to Jabour and unable to find employment; and | 
it is equally melancholy to se9 so many youths and able-bodied | 
men accustomed to country work, going from place to place in | 
search of work for a day, or a week, with little in their pockets, | 


and next to empty cupboards at home. Many country gentle- 
men who are able to afford it, would confer a great benefit in 
effecting contemplated improvements in ground work, grubbing, 
planting, &¢., at such a season and in such circumstances; a8 
almost any able-bodied man, though previously unused to it, 
can with a little supervision be made dexterously to wield a 
spade, or trundle a barrow. We would be inclined to look at 
such work in many cases as true charity, and charity dispensed 


in the best manner, so as not to rob the receiver of the wages | 


of a true manly self-respect. 
EITCHEN GARDEN. 

A sharp frost on the 8th, and a fall of snow on the 9th, have 
confined our cnerations chiefly to wheeling, and to keeping 
lifted plants of Sea-kale, &c., under protection. The snow is 
one of our best protectors, and therefore for two days our cold 
pits protected » little have been leff untouched. A dense fog 
on the 10th led us to hope for 2 change, but the wind veering 
to the north, and a rising barometer, may give us frost instead 
of thaw. Open weather would give much work, and help those 
who have little to do. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

We filled several frames with Strawberry plants in pots, 
setting them on the surface with just a little bottom heat 
below them, as muchis apt to injare them by encouraging mere 
growth. 

Oa the 9th, a3 the snow covered the roof of the orchard 
house, we gathered the last of the Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, 
and smoked the house with bruised laurel leaves. It is of little 
use smoking such a house unless the roof is covered, and snow 
is the best of all coverings for the purpose. The snow end the 
frost prevented cur collecting tree leaves, but we carried home 
a good lot previously raked up. For all sorts of hotbeds such 
leaves are invaluable, as requiring little or no previous pre- 
paration. We never seraple using rank dung beneath if we 
can put a good surfacing, say 12 to 15 inches, of hot sweet 
leaves over it. 


heated pits when we covered the back wall we soon saved the 
value of the straw in tha diminished consumption of the fuei- 
When people have proved such things by experience they will 
be led to gain a similar cbjact with much less trouble by having 
not solid but hollow walls, the confined air acting as a non- 
conductor, 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Out of doors the frost and the snow have had it their own 
wey, end there has been little done except in sweeping walks 
for locomotion and clearing off prunings, &e.—R, F, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Booxs (X. Y.).—There is no book with merely lists of plants for smalI 
greenlouses and small stoves. We have frequently published such lists 
in this Journal. Refertobacknumbers. (Elland). Allotment Farm- 
ing for the Many” will suit you. If you enclose fixe postage stamps with 
your address you can have it from our office free by post. (W. 7’. S.).— 
Youcan hsve ‘** The Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary” free by post for 7s. 2d. 


SAND FRom Guass Works (7. R.).—The sample you enclosed is equal 
to the Reigate silver sand for potting parposes. There is little, if any, 
plant nourishment in such sands, and they are only used either to 
Zander the soil with which they are mixed porous, or to secure a dry 
surface. 


Gas Srove (Antony).—Apply to any gas-fitter. 
needed for the purpose you mention. 


VioLETs NoT FLOWERING (EZ. M. S.).—Their not doing well is a result 
of their not having a proper amount of air and light during the summer, 
end when they are allowed to grow into a thick, close mass the plants are 
weal, and suffer from drynessin summer. Watering with liquid manure 
would not now induce flowering, though it would assist the swelling of 
the buds. You are right, Violets ought to be raised eyery year; the 
runners being planted in May in beds of good zich soil, watored well iz 
dry weather, and kept free of weeds, &c. Ii the old plants are retainea 
they should have the runners, -and, to a cartain extent, the suckers re- 
moyed, encouraging them with copious waterings in dry weather, and top- 
dressings of rich soil or well-rotted manure. 


Keepinc Mick rrou Burss (Rev. C. H. P.)—We cannot say where 
glass powder is to be had as a protection to bulbs from mice. A line of 
tar will keep them away so long as the ter is offensive in smell and soit 
and liquid. Chopped furze is greatly detested by them, and so are rough 
barley awas obtained after threshing. Trapping and poisoning are so far 
effectual when mice are not otherwise well fed. On thse whole, there ig 
nothing like a eat for keeping a place free of mice. Ona border a cat 
might have a house at each end, with a wire all the way, connected with 
a collar ring and short chain round her neck. 


Cucusser LEAVES IngURED (4 Young Gardenev.—We found a few read 
spiders and traces of thrips on the leaf of the Cucumber. For the first, 
the beet remedy at this season is painting the heating medium when not 
above 160°, with svlphar, also painting the walis and other surfaces, and 
giving slight syringings in sunny days. For the latter, smoke with 
tobacco. The treatment is all right, but light soil and little dung will be 
best in winter. 


We know of no grass 
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‘TREES FoR A Bank oF LooSE CHALE (Creta).—The bank being covered 
with soil for planting the trees, we do not see why Beech should not 
grow. Larch we have seen doing well where, from the stony character 
of the ground, most other trees refuse to grow. We should try both; the 
Beech to remain and the other as nurslings. 


VARIEGATED Pine APPLE Fruitine (JW. S.).—It is not unusual for this 
to fruit. We have seen fruit of from 3 to 4 lbs. weight, and we have no 
Aoubt under good cultivation it might be grown to a greater weight. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE DECORATION (H. S. C.).—Six Azaleaz: Stella, 
Criterion, Extranei, Mers, Duchesse Adelaide de Nassau, and Gled- 
stanesi formosa. Six Show Pelargoniums: Archbishop, Charles Turner, 
Maid of Honour, Expectation, Congress, and Councillor. Six Fancy 
Pelargoniums: Belle of the Season, Fanny Gair, Pink of Perfection, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, Neatness, and Brightness. Twelve Zonal Pelar- 
goniums: Advancer, Charming, Coleshill, Diamond, Display, Harmony, 
Landscape, Mabel, Purity, Joséghine, Herald, and Ecstacy. Six Double- 
flowering Pelargoniums : Conqueror, Marie Lemoine, Le Véstve, Delight, 
Sparkhill Beauty, and Memnon. 

Vinery-GREENHOUSE (3. H.):—We approve generally of the plan and 
arrangement of the house, but, if suitable otherwise, we would have had 
the fiue under the front table platform instead of under the back stage. 
¥or the late house, where you will not put many plants until the fruit is 
cut, we would have the following—two Bowood Muscat, one Trebbiano, 
two Muscat of Alexandria, two Lady Downe’s. For the intermediate 
Eouse—one Golden Champion, two Muscat of Alsxandria, one Muscat 
Hamburgh, two Black Hamburgh, one Trentham Black. For the early 
house—two Black Hamburgh, one Royal Muscedine, one Buckland’s 
Sweetwater, or Dutch Sweetwater. 


GrRounD VINERY (Howard).—We are not quite sure if we understand 
you. Do you propose that your brick wall, 24 inches high and 24 inches 
wide, flat on the top. should, with ventilating bricks at top, form the 
back of a Rendle’s ground vinery, with another wall in front? then there 
ean be no question as to the success. 
this 24-inch wall to be the base of your vinery, then we should prefer a 
wooden frame with glass to stand on it, as the use of bricks for the side 
would occupy too much room. 
give out heat in summer. In such a shaly soil we would see no use in 
bricking in a little pit for the Vine roots. Any fresh, sweet loamy soil 
would do, and if you added a fifteenth part of boiled bruised bones, the 


same of lime rubbish if the soil was not naturally light, and as much } 


sweet rotten dung, the Vines would grow freely in it. For a Vine to 
«over from 9 to 12 feet in length, a root space a yard square and 24 inches 
deep would be ample at first, as you could give rich top-dressings every 
year, and when you thought it would do the Vines good you might adda 
little more space of soil afterwards. We think that a small hot-water 
pipe in such a place would take a good deal of trouble, and be s0 fara 
departure from simplicity. If carefully attended to it would be useful 


in dull weather when the fruit was setting, and in duil weather in } 


autumn when the fruit and wood were ripening. Cuxst-iron gas-pipes, 
however, we should think would be cheaper than those made of wrought 
iron. 


VINES FOR A SMALL House (H. C.):—Your house, 80 feet long and 
12 feet wide, will hold ten Vines at 3 feet apart, the two end Vines being 
planted 15 inches from the ends, and the distance equally divided between 
the others. We have a house of the same length with twelve Vines, but 
we think them a little too close together, for though for the first two or 
three years they have plenty of room, yet when the rods are spurred the 
whole length there is too little space for the leaves being exposed to 
light and air. You do not say whether you have other houses, aud wish 
this to afford an early, midseason, or late supply of Grapes; but we take 
it for granted that you have uo other house specially set apart for Grape 
culture, and our selection is made accordingly, and is—one Black Cham- 
pion, one Frankenthal, two Mill Hill Hamburgh, one Buckland Sweet- 
‘water, one Foster’s White Seedling, ona White Frontignan. one Black 
Alicante, two Muscat of Alexandria; and if you have twelve Vines—one 
Lady Downe’s and one Madresfield Court Black Muscat. With these 
varieties in one house you may have a supply of Grapes till after Christ- 
mas. We approve of your having the Vines planted inside, having the 
border partly in and partly outside the house. 


Dust From Stove FurNAcE (Poplar).—The dust you complain of as 
settling on your plants from removing ashes, &c., may easily be avoided 
by damping the ashes before you remove fhem, and damping the firebox 
‘before you clean it out. If the plants are very dusty we would take them 
out, or to a shed,in a fine day, brush them carefully with a small hair 
broom, and then syringe and wash them, and when becoming dry replace 
them. This would be better than washing them in the house. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE (G. D. Garis)—We would much prefer 3} or 
A-inch pipes for heating your greenhouse vinery to 6-inch pipes. The 
latter will, of course, hold heat longer, but they will be longer in being 
heated. For such a house 14 feet in width, 6 feet in front, 8 feet at back, 
and then a hip of glass to the ridge, two 4-inch pipes along the front would 
‘keep out frost, and enable you to have good late Grapes, and to keep them 
hanging late. To have eariy Grapes, say in June, you would require four 
pipes instead of two—that is, three flows and one return. The ‘ Vine 
Manual,” which you can have from our office for thirty-two postage stamps 
Dy post, will, we think, suit you. 


_ ENDIVE BLancuine (R. S.).—The objections to using sawdust for cover- 
ing and blanching Endive are, first, the trouble of washing the sawdust 
off, and, secondly, the taste that in some cases might be communicated ; 
otherwise the plan woold answer well. There is nothing better for 
blanching than 2 tile, a slate, or a board laid flat on the Endive plants, 
but in severe weather the plants beneath might be injured. It is merely 

as protection that leayes or straw aboye the slates were spoken of. Any- 
thing thai will keep the plants from light will do. Nothing does better 
than a dark cellar. 

Larce Porato (7. P. Smith).—Three pounds and twelve ounces isa 
great weight for a single tuber, but you will see at page 350 one men- 
tioned that weighed four pounds. 

Wires oF TRELLIS BREAKING (Alpha).—We fear you have no alternative 
Dut to remove the small brass wires and replace them with others of gal- 
vanised iron, which is the best and most durable for out-door work. 
Copper wire is little better than brass; it corrodes, and soon becomes 
brittle. No. 10 galvanised iron wire is what we use. It answers admiz- 
ably, and is strong without being unsightly, 


But if you mean the flat top of | 


The bricks beneath would absorb and | 


OROZANCHE ON CIsSUS DISCOLOR (Duckwing).—The parasite you en- 
closed is Orobanche minor. It was introduced probably in the soil em- 
ployed for potting the Cissus discolor. 


BoILER FOR GREENHOUSE HEATING (R. H. F.).—As you obtain such 
an abundance of heat, we would let well alone. The sudden cooling of 
your house may be owing to the quick cooling of the 40-feet flow and 
return of small pipes before they reach the larger pipes in the house, 
especially if these small pipes are exposed, or close to an absorbing, 
conducting medium. They should be placed in a wooden box packed 
with charcoal or dry sawdust. We have not worked it, but we have no 
doubt tho tubular self-regulating boiler is good, though we take all these 
wondrous descriptions with a considerable reduction. More depends 
on the stoker than on the boiler. See what is said on the subject in page 
466 of the present number,-the use of the damper, &c. With the right use 
of the damper, practice will soon teach you how to avoid trouble at night, 
and yet maintain a somewhat regular temperature. When the house is 
at its proper temperature, slow combustion regulated by the damper and 
the ashpit-door, will keep a regular heat for a longtime. Recollect that 
heating a dwelling-house is yery different from heating a plant house, 
where the glass is exposed to every variation of temperature. Ina case 
similar to yours, the small saddle boiler was so close to the bars there 
was not room for fuel. Under-pinning with a fire brick so as to make 
the furnace larger made all right. 


SHADE FoR Frowers (4. G.).—The simplest and cheapest is this :— 
Fig 1 represents a piece of pasteboard (old hat-boxes will be quite as 
good), about 8 inches by 6,less or more. By bringing the two bottom 
corners together, so as to overlap a little, the pasteboard can be nailed 


| tsp and bottom to a thin lath of wood, as in jig. 2, which can be tied at 
the required height upon a tall flower-stick, which should be squared a 
little to make it set firm; or it may at once be tacked to the stick as shown 
in jig. 3.. These shades will endure heavy rains if the pasteboard he 
moderately stiff, and will last several years. They have been used for 
Tulips, Ranunculuses, Carnations, Roses, Pinks, and Dahlias. 


FUcHSIAS FoR STanpARrpDS (H.S. C.).—Avalanche, Beauty of Kent, En- 
chantress, Giant, King of the Stripes, and Troubadour. 


AZALEA LEAVES FALLING (Julia).—We can only account for the leaves 
falling from its being their natural season to do so, or from their haying 
besn attacked by thrips, or from want of water in summer. The only 
preventive is to place the plants after flowering ina moist warm house, 
as a vinery at work, to make fresh growths, and, when these are formed, 
to keep the plants in a moist and warm atmosphere until the shoots begin 
to thicken at their points; then expose them fully to light and air, re- 
moying them to a cool airy house where they can have air day and night. 
The plants ought not to be allowed to suifer at any time from want of 
water, but they ought not to be watered whilst the soil is wet, yet water 
phonts be given before the soil becomes so dry as to cause the leaves 
to flag. 


CaMELLIA Bups Fatuine (H. H. R.).—The principal cause of this is 
defective root action. It may be induced by a saturated and sour state 
of the soil, also defective drainage, but in your case we think it is caused 
by the regular waterings. Camellias ought not to be watered until the 
svil becomes dry, and then enough water should be given to show itself 
atthe drainage. Pot them in spring in a compost of turf pared off a 
pasture or common where the soil is a light sandy loam, chopping it up 
small, using it fresh, and potting firmly. We think they will not fall 
another season. 


Grapes Serrine (J. Mackenzie, M.D.).—All the Grapes you mention 
are good setters. We have neyer heard that Golden Champion does not 
set well. On the contrary, we believe it does; but the information you 
haye received is correct, that the berries are in some cases attacked with 
a disease from which they decay prematurely. 


HEDGE FOR MARKET GARDEN (Constant Reader).—Beech makes a very 
good hedge, but Hornbeam makes one thicker, and is the better of the 
two for a boundsr:! ut we do not consider either of them formidable 
enough for a boundary fence, Holly and Thorn make the best of all. One 
Holly and five Thorns per yard will be roquired, and you may have a 
fence in three or four years that will turn anything, and from the growth 
of the Ho}ly you will haye a semi-evergreen fence second only for pro- 
tection to Yew. We would not have the Poplars nor any kind of tree, 
unless it were a line or two of Austrian Pines, but fora market garden we 
consider hedges most suitable. Besides the boundary fence, we would 
divide the interior into quarters or plots by hedges of Beech and Horn- 
beam—that is, if the space is large; if but small, the boundary fence will 
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be sufficient. Trees are more injurious than beneficial, for their roots 
and branches waste too much ground. The best plan of breaking up the 
ground is to trench it as deeply as there is soil of a good staple, not 
bringing up too much of the poor stebborn subsoil. Trenching will cost 
more than, perhaps, any other mode of breaking up. but it will more than 
repay the first cost, and give a far better result than any other mode. 
aadeed without deep cultivation the fall value of the ground is not 
erived. 


Sowinec PELARGONIUM SEED (4 Subseriber).—Sow the seed in pavs or 
pots filled to within half an inch of the rim with light rich turfy loam, 
adding about a third of leaf soiland a sixth of silver sand. The pots or 
pans should be weil crained, and the seeds scattered evenly and mode- 
rately thinly, just covering with very finesoil. Place the pots near the 
glass in a mild hotbed, and water gently and yery carefully, and when 
the plants appear admit air fresly. Sow in February or early in March. 
The main points to be attended to are free air-giving, keeping close to 
the glass, careful watering, but preserving the soil in a moist state, and 
keeping the seedlings from becoming drawn up. When they have made 
one rough leaf and show the second, pot off singly, and when again estab- 
lished remove them from the hotbed to a cold frame, hardening off, and 
either planting out or growing them in the greenhouse. 

VINE Borpzr MakING—VINES For OuTsmDE BorDER (Idem).—The 
drainage of the border should be good. Nine inches to a foot of rubble 
will not be too much, and the bottom of the border should incline to the 
front, where there should be a drain to carry off the water. The border 
should be formed of turf taken from a pasture where the soil isa good 
light loam, paring it off not more than 3 or 4 inches deep. To covery cart- 
jJoad add two barrowloads of lime rubbish from an old building, the older 
the better, and a barrowload each of lumpy charcoal and bones broken 
and brnised rather small. The turf should be chopped into 3 or 4-inch 
squares, and the whole well mixed. Placing a layer of sods grass side 
downwards on the Grainage, make the border of the above compost 
to the depth of 3 feet, and we would have it, if practicable, fully half 
above the surrounding ground level. For planting the Vines use a com- 
post of turf six months old-ckopped small, adding a fourth of well-rottsd 
manure and a sixth of half-inch bones. The best time to plant is early 
in March, just when the Vines are begirming to push or have started into 
growth. The kinds succeeding best in an outside border are Black Ham- 
burgh, Frankenthal, Mill Hill Hamburgh, Trentham Black, Foster’s White 
Seediing, Buckland Sweetwater, and Trovéren frontignan, The Afus- 
cats and late-hanging kinds, requi-ing as they do fire heat for their suc- 
cessful ripening, are not, as a rula, suitable for outside planting. 


FUNEIAS, SEEDLING CANNA, AND WIGANDIA TREATMENT (W.S.).—The 
funkias should be kept moderately dry until they grow, the soil not, 
however, being kept dust-dry; when they commence growth water copi- 
ously, They are increased by division of the roots when the plants are 
beginning to grow. Keep them inacold frame, pit, or eool house with 
abundance of air and light. They are, however, hardy. We think the 
cause of the seedling Wigandias losing their leaves now is their having a 
drier atmosphere than they were exposed to during the summer. Give 
no more water than enough to keep the leaves from flagging, and afford 
a light situation. Repot in March, and, being encouraged with an increase 
of temperature and moist atmosphere, they willstart freely, making nice 
plants by May, when they should be hardened off, and planted out in 
dune in warm sheltered situations. The seediing Cannas are all right. 
At this season the old stems die down, but the roots are alive. Keep the 
soil dry, or give very little water. They may remainin the pots during 
ihe winter, and in February or early in March shake them out, repot 
them in fresh soil, and place them in a hotbed, watering carefally until 
they begin to grow, and when they have grown a foot or more harden 
them off. They are fine either for the greenhouse or sheltered spots in 
iiower gardens. 


Names oF Fruits (J. W.).—No. 1, Beurré d’Aremberg ; 2, Passe Colmar; 
3, Easter Beurré; 4, Winter Crasanue; 5, Ne Plus Meuris. (J. E. Ross).— 
Passe Coimar. (A. TW.)—1, Triomphe da Jodoigne; 2, Glou Morgeau; 
3, Swau’s Ege; 5, Golden Winter Pearmain; 6, Margil; 8, Hollandbury ; 
9, Golden Noble; 10, Northern Greening; 11, Hughes’s Golden Pippin. 


Names or Piants (Tertia)—1, Blechnum brasiliense; 2, Campyloneu- 
yon phyljiitidis; 3, Aspidium coriaceum; 4, Nephrodium molie; 5, Pyc- 
nopteris Sieboldii, now Lastrea Sicboldii; 6, Cyrtomium Fortun+i; 7, Sela- 
ginella Kraussiana (the S. hortensis of gardens); 8, Adiantum corcin- 
num; 9, Adiantum trapeziforme; 10, Adiantum macrophyllum ; 11, Lito- 
b-ochia yespertilionis, or Pteris incisa. (Oswell).—1, Tradescaniia 
vittata; 2, Begonia fuchsicides; 3, Mesembryanthemum, specific name 
next week. (Zeo).—Your plant appears to be Watsonia strictiflora. 
(J. FE. Sinclair).—Your plant appears to be Pentstemon baccharidifolium. 
(2. W.).— Both your plants are Cineraria manitima, also known as Senecio 
Uineraria, 2 common South-European plant, much used as an edging 
plantin gardens. (4 Subscriber, J. L.).—Cultivated in gardens under the 
name of Ageratum glaucum, which nsm9 we believe to be spurious. 
(G. B.).—One is Asplenium marinum, the other a variety of Lady Fern, 
Athyrium Filix-femina. (J. W. Boyd).—Asplenium formosum. 


POULTRY, BES, AND PIGHON CHRONICLE, 


GOLD-PENCiLLED HAMBURGHS. 


iy your criticism of the Birmingham Show you draw at- 
tention to the fact that the hens in the Gold-pencilled classes 
seem to be fast losing colour. I deem this fact of so much im- 
portance—if we are to arrive at perfection in breeding this 
beautiful variety—that I crave a few lines to point ont a 
remedy. A few years ago I paid s visit to Yorkshire, and ex- 
perienced no difficulty in finding several beautifully pencilled 
hens with a rich ground colour, yet this year very few cf 
these dark birds are to be found. A very successful breeder of 
Pencilled Hamburghs in the esstern counties writes me— 
“ Have you another good pair of puliets to part with * * *« 


as I have been unfortunate in breeding them this season?” I 
get the same tale from Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Northum- 
perland, and yet to my mind there is no variety of fowl so easy 
to breed as Gold-pencilled Hamburghs. Ifexhibitors will only 
adopt the advice given in our poultry books, they will ex- 
perience no difficulty whatever. 

Having been asked to contribute a fewlines to your Journal 
on the result of my breeding experience, I do so in the hope 
that it may induce lovers of Hamburghs to exercise more care 
in the selection of their breeding stock. I attach more im- 
portance to the colour of the cock than to the colour of the 
hens, provided, of course, the hens are finely pencilled. This 
season I bred with two hens, a pullet, and a three-year-old 
cock with a bronze tail. The resuli was very indifferent 
pullets, well pencilled, but very light. With the same hens 
and a dark-tailed cock—in fact, I should say a green-iailed 
cock, [ bred pullets three or four shades deeper in colour, and 
this | am persuaded is no accident. Season after season I have 
bred pullets an exact fac simile of the hens I have bred from, 
in pencilling, ground colour, and comb, but I have invariably 
found that the depth of ground colour in the pullets was in 
proportion to the depth of colour in the male bird.—Frep. 
Penni, Whillmead House, Ashley Vale, Bristol. 


ARMOUR-PLATED POULTRY BASKETS. 


WHEN will the cares and troubles of poultry exhibitors cease? 
It is now just four years ago that my old Light Brahma cock 
Sampson, well-known to many of your readers, closed his 
yictorious career so tragically, being killed on his way to a 
show by tha bite of a dog. History is said to repeat itself. 
Last week my first-prize Birmingham cock, also a winner of 
many prizes, returned home, haying narrowly escaped old 
Sampson’s fate. His basket was torn and shattered, his 
feathers lay in considerable numbers on the floor of it; two 
wounds, the Jarger about the size of a thumb-nail, most fortu- 
nately not deep, were visible under the feathers on his back. 
Altogether, the bird looked much the worse for the fright and 
the shock to his system. MRestoratives in the shape of bread 
and ale, and a few hours’ rest, improved his appearance con- 
siderably, but, although well enough to go to the Crystal Palace, 
he certainly did not exhibit his ‘‘ Birmingham form,” and his 
firet prize at the last-named show degenerated into a simple 
commendation at the Palace. 

I think your readers will agree with me that so narrow an 
escape from a great catastrophe, eyen assuming no worse thing 
to happen, is not a pleasant possibility for an exhibitor to 
contemplate every time that dogs and poultry are fellow travel- 
lers to or from a show. 

I may add that mine is not a solitary case, as another exhi- 
bitor tells ms of a similar accident on the very same occasion. 
What, then, is the remedy? One expedient has occurred to 
me, which I mention for the sake of its being possibly useful 
to other exhibitors. I have commenced the construction of 
soma ‘“iron-clads” or ‘‘armour-plated’’ baskets. In other 
words, I have told my blacksmith to fix inside two or three 
basketa intended to carry my most precious specimens, when 
liable to canine danger, a lining of perforated zine or tin, with 
apertures sufficient for breathing purposes, thus protecting the 
sides and bottom of the basket from hostile teeth, and render- 
ing its occupant as philosophical as the poet of our infancy, 


when he said— 
“ Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite.” 


—JouN PaRzEs. 


LA FLECHE FOWLS AT THE BIRMINGHAM 
SHOW. 


Tx the account of the Birmingham Show, in your paper of 
Thursday, December 1s:, the following paragraph occurs re- 
lating to my La Fiéche hens which took first and second 
prizes :—‘‘ The hens were in better order, but the second prize 
was 2 manifest error, being half-bred with Minoreas. This 
was evident all over, the birds having Spanish bodies, red 
faces, and one an actually flapping comb.” I should be much 
obliged if you would contradict this statement, as it is caleu- 
lated to do me serious injury. The birds referred to I bred et 
Wentworth myself from others also bred by me the previous 
year; and I have never had either Spanish or Minorcas in my 
possession, nor have any of my La Fléche ever been crossed 
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with any other kind of fowl.—W. C. W. Frrzwitaram, Went- 
worth Woodhouse, Rotherham. 


THE BIRMINGHAM POULTRY SHOW. 

THE yearly show at Bingley Hali has now passed through more 
than three apprenticeships. It is at that ticklish age for some part of 
creation that is described by being between twenty and thirty. As it 
geis older it increases its claims upon us, and shows more and more it 
is carrying out the purpose for which it was started. Those who 
assisted at the beginning will recollect how a sort of apology was con- 
sidered necessary, and it was therefore put forth that its object was 
the improyement of the breeds of domestic poultry. Had there been 
another—the intvoduction of new breeds, it would have been attained. 
The improvement has been an increase of weight, till Ducks now 
weigh nearly as much as Geese did formerly, Geese half as much 
again as they did, Turkeys as much as some of the smaller quadrupeds, 
and fowls as much as hen Turkeys. It has introduced Brahmas, 
Créye-Cceurs, Houdans, La Fléche. It has made Game Bantams. 
‘It has formed, as it were, 2 table that can be depended upon, showing 
the fowls that are fit for certain soils, that are calculated to satisfy the 
requirements of certain amateurs. It describes those that thrive in 
close confinement, or require the run of a farmyard. It has shown 
that poultry may be a profitable adjunct to the stock of the agricul- 
turist, and a pleasing relaxation to the professional man, while it is 
also seli-supporting. 

Those who have the management and ordering of this great Skow 
have no cause to complain of the public; they have been well sup- 
ported, and they deserve it. Many years ago a pen was composed of 
a cock and three hens or pullets. It was said that cnly those who had 
large stocks could pick out four birds good enough for exhibition. The 
pen was then altered to a cockand two hens. It was next said if any- 
one wanted to buy a cock he was obliged to buy two hens at the same 
time. Then a class was introduced for coeks only. This was a suc- 
cess—so great, indeed, that now all the classes are altered, and buyers 
may secure either a cock, or two pullets, or two hens. Then it was 


objected that there was trickery in claiming the most profitable pens | 


on the opening dey. It was necessary to squeeze, and almost to fight, 
for to or three hours to ask for a pen, and findit already sold. The 
owner of a very good bird rewarded with a first prize, who had beea 
so doubtful of its merits that he only named a small sum, at which it 
was immediately claimed, sold and resold four or five times till it 
mads ten times the sum originally put upon it, is now sold by auction 
at midday, and the owner gets all the advantage of it. These are 
only some of the endeavours made by the intelligent and hard-working 
Council and Committee to deserve the support they receive. 

I will now take a review of the different classes, making, in going 
on, such remarks as may suggest themselves. 


themselves. Many of our old names were among the exhibitors and 
prizetakers, and many new ones, some distinguished for the first time. 
I can no longer note an inerease in weight. It is, perhaps, unreason- 
able to expect that every year should produce heavier birds than its 
predecessor. Where would they stop? ‘This year the prize cocks 
weighed from 10 to 12 Ibs., and hens and pullets from 8 to 10 Ibs. each. 
The weight that was the desideratum some years since is now so much 
of a fact it calls for no particular comment. But it must not be sup- 
posed Iam treating the classes to “faint praise.” Seventy-three pens 
were named in the prize and commended list. 

Three hundred and twenty-two entries of Cochin- Chinas, sixty-nine 
of them named honourably by the Judges. I cannot speak too highly 
of these birds; the offer by amateurs of four silyer cups and the same 
number of extra prizes of £5 each, may have had to do with the 
beautifal display these classes afforded. Mrs. White’s adult cock, and 
Mr. Augustus Taylor’s bird of 1870, were most perfect specimens of 
the breed, and reminded me of Mr. Tomlinson’s celebrated bird some 
years since. If I were to speak critically of these classes I should 
piace the Buifs first, the White second, and the Grouse last. There 
were perfect hens and pullets of the first—positively perfect. The 
White were excellent, many of them having but one drawback—the 
vulture hock. I should place the Grouse last; thoy have size and 
symmetry, but many of the hens and pullets are too yellow in their 
plumage. - 

Brahma Pootras, 1 comparatively recent introduction, brought two 
hundred and sixty pens of noble birds. Two silyer cups, extra prizes, 
belonged to these classes. One went to a beautiful bird of the year, 
shown by Lady Gwydyr; the other, for two pullets, went to the Hon. 
Mrs. Baillie Hamilton. I cannot speak too highly of many of the 
birds that competed in these classes. Mrs. Hurt’s birds were beautiful ; 
the Hon. Miss Douglas Pennant sent excollent specimens. In some 
of the pens vulture hocks cast away prizes, and in some of the hens 
there was a buff tinge that is not desirable. The Light variety now 
forms large classes, and supplies beautiful birds. Mr. Pares (the father 
of the classes) of courss took one first prize, but the silver cup was 
taken by Mx. Crook. Another first prize was taken by an old exhi- 
bitor, Mr. Rodbard Rodbard. A great success was achieved by Mr. 
W. Simpson, of the United States, who took prizes for cock and hens. 
Thope this is only the beginning of competition on the part of our 
eepetende friends. Ican speak very highly of all these and many 
others, 


1 eyes. 


; tent myself with giving the weights of the successful. 


Spanish were very well represented, but with the exception of some 
few pens they were hardly so good as Ihave seen. [was glad to 
miss some of those monstrosities with cauliflower faces and closed 
There were not wanting beautiful specimens of both sexes. 

The Game fowls were represented by three hundred and seventy-four 
pens. These, if alone, would have constituted a show, and the num- 
ber of good birds shown make it impossible to attempt anything like a 
mention of ali thai deserved it. I can speak favourably of all the 
prize and commended birds, more especially the Black and Brown 
Reds. The Duckwings are among the weak classes, and I missed the 
splendid bir’s I saw years ago. The Silver Duckwings seem to be 
almost lost. Iam sorry for it, for T knew no hendsomer birds. 

Bantams have suffered a revolution of late years. Of one hundred 
and seventy-three pens, no less than one hundred and sixteen were 
conixibuted by the Game. The keautiful Sebrights only brought 
thirseen pens; many of the birds were highly meritorious, and if pens 
could have been made irrespective of ownership, perfection would have 
been the result. In the varieties I greatly admire the Pekin, or, as I 
call them, Cochin Bantams. If the Japanese increase bui a little in 
numbers they must have a class. The Game, especially the cocks, 
were very good, and formed a most attractive class. I must, neyer- 
theless, offer one suggestion to exhibitors, which is to select birds with 
wings close up to their bodies. However meritorious the drooping 
wing may be in a Sebright, it is a serious fault in a Game Bantam. 

The points of Aylesbury Ducks are so well known, that I shall can- 
Of the four 
prize pens, the first weighed 18 lbs. 9 ozs., the fourth 18 lbs. 4 ozs. 
There was an unexampled show of Rouens of seventy-two pens. Nos 
only were the prizetakers faultless in colour, but they were heavier 
than the Aylesbury. The first-prize pen weighed 19 lbs. 4 ozs. 

The White Gcese held their own. The first-prize pair weighed 
58 lbs. 12 ozs., the second 56 #bs. 50z3.; the goslings of this year 
49 lbs. 4 ozs., and 49 lbs. 3 

The first-prize adult Turkey cock weighed 36 lbs. 4 ozs., the second 
85 lbs. 2 ozs. Both the prizes for cocks of 1870 went to Mr. Lythali, 
the birds weighing 241bs. 6 ozs. and 23 Ibs. 120zs. The old prize 
hens weighed 35 lbs. and 541bs.; the young ones 31 Ibs. and 29 Ibs. 
I most heartily congratulate Mr. W. Simpson on his success; he beat 


| eli competitors with a bird that came across the Atlantic to compete. 


It deserves mention, and should speak a trumpet-tongued warning 
to exhibitors, that many of the best birds were passed over because 
they were trimmed. Had those birds not been tampered with they 
would have taken prizes.—VIAToR. 


TRIMMING PIGEONS. 


“VY, B.A. Z.” complains of gross cases of trimming (I pre- 


| sume in poultry), and males use of the following sentence :— 
Two hundred and ninety-four pens of Dorkings; almost a show in } uy y) : 2 


“Tt is, however, certain that the usual washing and cleaning of 


' some birds before exhibition makes it very difficult to draw a 


distinction between the removal of a soiled, half-broken, or in- 
jured feather, which I imagine all of us would consider edmis- 
sible, and the removal of a blemish, or the painting over such & 
spot. Ishould much like to learn whether any exhibitor does 
consider this illegitimate.” As a Pigeon-fancier, breeder, and 
exhibitor for the pure love of the thing, you will, perhaps, per- 
mit me to express the decided opinion, that to trim a Pigeon for 


| the show pen, or before sending it on approbation, is nothing 


else but—a swindle. Judges have been swindled by it, and so 
have exhibitors and purchasers; some of them, myself among the 
number, innumerable times. Not long since I bought a Red 
Jacobin cock at a good price from a man in Yorkshire, who 
boasts that he writes against trimming in a certain journal, and 
I did so only upon haying a sight of the bird, which appeared to 
me to be a perfect beauty, and without a foul feather, Imagine 
my surprise when in one month every third feather on his head 
was red. I kicked up a row about it—of course ] did—when 
this fancier, known to every reader of “our Journal,’ coolly 
told me that he had only had the bird for two days, andif it 
was trimmed he, a protestor against trimming, was not responsible 
for it; and when I told him that the bird was not worth sixpence 
to me, he coolly offered me a shilling for it. I suspected some 
other fancier might get the bargain and repent it, so I pulled the 
bird’s neck; but I think Iwas swindled, and I object to be 
swindled.- Upon another occasion I purchased a pair of Black- 
headed Nuns from a gentleman fancier, who honestly told me 
they required a Vittle trimming. I wished to have them because 
1 knew that they had taken seven first prizes, and I paid for them 
accordingly. The seller said rightly they only required a little 
trimming, because the cock had only one black feather on his 
breast, and the hen two between her shoulders. I lent them 
four times to fanciers, who saw nothing wrong in extracting 
these three feathers, and the birds always brought the first prize. 
I showed them nine times with the three foul feathers where 
Nature placed them, and they never brought me eyen honourable 
mention, with the exception of once at Kilmarnock, when they 
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were placed “ first”’ by Mr. Huic against birds which had beaten 
them fourteen days before. One of the shows to which I sent 
them was held at the place from which I write, and they were 
beaten by a pair of birds pure as the driven snow at the show, 
but when they were ten days in the loft of a gentleman who 
claimed them, they had a strong likeness to a Silver-spangled 
Hamburgh. 

Well, sir, as I would not dress, I sold, and these birds are now 
the property of a fancier who considers them the best pair of 
Nuns in the world. I never knew them beaten except when I 
had them, and they were as good then as ever they were or can 
be. I state these facts as my experience of trimming, and I 
would say it is a disgusting practice. 

I would suggest that the prospectus of our shows should not 
only contain a prohibition against trimming and painting, but 
that where the judges find out that birds have been doctored, 
they should be empowered to confiscate the whole pen, and in 
eases of strong suspicion keep possession of the birds for a 
reasonable time to make certain. Unless some strong measure 
like this be adopted, true lovers of Columba will keep their pets 
at home rather than be quacked out of their due by those who 
trim or employ professional bird-stuffers to do it for them. Per- 
haps you do not believe there are men who live by trimming 
birds for other people by the job; if so, you are mistaken, be-: 
cause I know one loft where, before every show of importance, 
there is to be found a professional man, who comes expressly to 
dress exhibition birds, and is well paid for it. He can insert as 
well as extract, blacken, whiten, and redden, or do almost any- 
thing an ill bird requires to make it look a good one, and he 
does it well. It is not honest, however, and I uphold that to 
pull out a feather is the same as to put one in—that is, it is— 
a swindle.—E, M, B. 


KILMARNOCK ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 


THE nineteenth Exhibition of this Society was held in the Corn 
Exchange Hall and Butter Market, Kilmarnock, on the 26th of No- 
vembér, and was more successfulthan any previous show. The entries 
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for poultry numbered 324; the Pigeons 294; the Canaries, Mules, | 


Goldfinches, and other birds, 202, nearly all of which came forward, 
there being very few empty pens. 

Spanish (16 pens), were decidedly above the average. The first 
prize went to a pair of fine birds, the cock also winning the silver 
medal oifered as a special prize to the best cock or cockerel in the 
class. Tho socond-prize pen contained a very superior cock, but the 
hen was scarcely equal to him. Miss Cranfurd exhibited a very supe- 
rior single cock shown for the medal, and Mr. Stuart's commended 
pen contained a most excellent hen but badly matched. Dvyessing 
the faces in this class obviously did not disqualify, as certain of the 
winning birds were most beautifully done. We, however, think it 
would be fairer to the general body of exhibitors if judges would either 
rigidly disqualify all such birds, or societies state in their schedules 
that removing haizs from the face and feathers to the farthest limit of 
the white would be admitted. 

Dorkings (18 pens), were a fair class. The first-prize pair were 
darge and well matched, the cock being a little deficient in comb. He 
would, however, have easily secured the timepieco offered for the best 
eock or cockerel in this class, but was unfortunately not entered for it. 
The third-prize pair were most excellent Silver-Greys, this cock being 
awarded the timepiece. 

Brahmas or Cochins (18 pens). Thirteon Brahmas-and five Cochins; 
but notwithstanding the disparity in numbers the Cochins succeeded 
in carrying off the bulk of the honours, securing first, third, and fourth, 
and a commendation, while the Brahmas had to be content with a 
second prize and high commendation. The Brahma cock in the second- 
prize pen was probably the best bird in the class, but matched with a 
hen good in colour and marking, yet much too small. 

Scotch Greys.—This, although somewhat a local breed, did not 
muster more than fifteen pens, of which the first and second-prize pens 
were remarkably fine specimens. The second-prize cock had as finely a 
marked tail as we ever saw, being entirely free from either black or 
white feathers. He was, however, deficient in size and shape as com- 
pared to the first-prize bird, which also gained the timepiece for the 
best cock or cockerel in this and the preceding class. 

For the benefit of English fanciers we may here state that this class 
of birds are coloured exactly like Cuckoo Dorkings, and are, indeed, 
esteemed the more the hearer they approach the Dorking type in 
everything but the number of toos, five being at present a disqualifi- 
eation. We think it would be mnch better to admit the five toes, and 
-as the colour has long been, and still is, the fayourite one amongst 
Scotch barndoor fowls, to call them by the name of Seotch Dorkings. 

Golden-spangled Hamburghs (28 pens), eight or nine of them being 
worthy of first honours at any show. The breed is evidently strong in 
this neighbourhood, as another local exhibitor secured the second prize, 
the third being won by Mr. Will with a splendid cock, but the hen 
very slightly deficient in marking. 
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Silver-spangled Hamburghs (23 pens), the class being decidedly 
superior to what it has ever been in former years. The first-prize cock 
was also awarded the timepiece offered to the best cock of the Silver- 
spangled or Silver-pencilled classes. 

Golden-pencilled Hamburghs (21 pens), were a very superior class. 
We believe the equal of the first-prize hen has rarely been seen, and 
we have no doubt that she will score a few more prizes yet for her 
worthy owner. 

Silver-pencilled Hamburghs (12 pens).—In the first-prize pen the 
cock was first-rate in head, tail, and style, and, had his colour not been 
slightly tinged with yellow, the timepiece offered batween the cocks of 
this class and the Silver-spangled must have gone to this bird. 

Polunds.—Of these there were only three pens. 

Game fowls (25 pens), the Brown Reds securing the whole of the 
prizes, being superior in shape to those of: the other colours. The 
first-prize cock was in shape and style a perfect model of a Game fowl, 
but was slightly deficient in colour. We was, however, awarded the 
timepiece offered for the best cock amongst the Poland, Game, and 
Any variety classes. 

Game Bantams (52 pens).—The timepiece offered for the best cock 
or cockerel in this class was won by an excellent Black Red, but he 
was matched with a hen s0 inferior in colour and in such bad condition 
that the pen was not otherwise mentioned in the prize list. The first 
prize was awarded to Black Reds and tho seccnd to . We ob- 
served the cockerel in this pen had the comb white, looking as if newly 
cut, and he was scarcely in good-enough condition, otherwise we think 
the position of the two pens would have been reversed. 

Black and White Bantams.—The first prize was awarded to a very 
small pair of Blacks excellent in colour and style, the cock also winning 
the timepiece for the best cock or cockerel. ‘ho second prize went to 
Blacks inferior in colour to the first, and the third to very excellent 
Whites, which in the opinion of some parties should have been awarded 
the second prize. 

Bantams of any other variety (10 pens), were mostly Sebrights. 
The first prize and silver medal for the best pair in the class were 
awarded to a pair of Goldens immeasurably superior to anything else. 
If we mistake not, they were those which were first at Johustone Show 
a fortnight before, where they also attracted considerable attention. 
The second prize was awarded to Silvers, the third to Goldens, and 
the fourth to Seotch Greys, which latter should be fac-similes of the 
large breed of the same name, but wo fancy we have seen better 
specimens. 

Any other distinct breed.—The first and second prizes were awarded 
to Créve-Creurs, and the third and fourth to Black Hamburghs. 

Aylesbuixy Ducks (6 pens), excellent in quality. Rouen Ducks 
(12 pens). 

Ducks any other variety (8 pens).—The Judge in this class wags 
evidently inclined to encourage the useful more than the ornamental. 
Calls were first, Black Hast Indian second, Muscovy third, and the 
beautiful Carolinas only fourth and highly commended. 


PIGEONS. 

On entering the Hall the first birds that met our view were 

Old Pouters any colow’.—The first-prize pair (Blue) were fine birds, 
good length of feather and limbs, the hen rather grey in marking. 
This pair of birds also carried the special prize for the class. The 
second-prizo pair were Blacks, good in colour and marking, though not 
equal in style to the former pair. Third-prizo, a pair of Reds, the 
cock in particular a very fine bird in splendid show. This class as a 
whole was good. 

Pouters bred in 1870 (any colour).—A very good class, some pairs 
not well matched, but many of the birds, particularly the cocks, showed 
great promise. The length of feather seemed to prevail, that of limb 
rather deficient. 

Carriers (any colour).—This was the finest class of Carriers ever 
shown at this competition, and we have seldom seen a finer out of a 
city show. The first-prize pair were really grand birds; they also 
carried off the timepiece (special prize). The second-prize pair were 
also fine, and the third-prize was taken by a Kilmarnock breeder. 

Carriers bred in 1870.—A very fine class. Some of these birds were 
in point of form and elegance complete, both Blacks and Duns. Mr. 
W. Massey, who carried off the first prize in the old class, was also 
first in this. The two classes of Carriers were certainly the finest in 
the Show, besides being the largest. 

Short-faced Tumblers were a very good class. The first prize went 
to Almonds, very fine though poor in colour. This pair ought to have 
also carried off the special prize, but, as they were not entered for it, 
the special fell to the second-prize pair, also Almonds. In this class 
were a pair of very fine Kites and good Black Mottles. f 

Baybs.—A good class. A pair of Yellows took the first prize, and 
a pair of pretty Reds the second. Several pairs were ill-matched. 

Fantails were a large and fine class. Excepting a pair of Black 
Saddlebacks all were pure Whites. The first-prize paix were splen tid, 
the second and third very fine, and numerous pens contained fine speci- 
mens of both sexes badly matched. s 

Jacolins.—A poor class. This breed does not seem to improve 
anywhere. 

Turbits were a good class. The first-prize pair seemed to have been 
birds lately imported. There were a number of pretty sweet-looking 
birds and well-marked, but, as at most shows now-a-days, too many 
haying the shell crown instead of the pointed or turn crown. 
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Trumpeters.—An excellent class. The first prize went to a splendid 
pair of Mottles. The Whites were the only birds that fell short. We 
have seldom seen so many fine Traumpeters entered by so many dif- 
ferent exhibitors. With two exceptions the crest, rose, and feet were 
up to the standard. 

uns formed 2. good class; they looked well at the Show, being not 
only well marked but very clean. 

Common Tumblers.—A pretty and varied class—Baldheads, Beards, 
Moitles, Selfs, and a very pretty pair of the Blue-barred breed neat 
and small. We also saw in the Committee-rooms a very neat pair of 
Reds showing their tumbling properties to an intending purchaser, the 
hen in particular doing it clean and cleverly when called upon. 

Common Pigeons.—A great array of strong handsome birds, and a 
eveat array of youthful fanciers trying to discover the difference between 
the successful and unsuccessful birds. 

English Owls.—A pretty class. The first-prize bird was a good 
cample of what the Owl should be. 

Any other distinct variety —Not a large class, but containing a great 
yariety. A pair of White African Owls carried off the first prize. 


CANARIES, &c. 


The prizes in this department were offered only to Scotch Fancy, 
which is most emphatically what Mr. Blakston calls it, “the bird of 
Scotland.” In the eyes of Scotch fanciers it is the most elegant and 
graceful Canary in existence; and when we see Englishmen describing 
them as being nothing but bad Belgians, we generally have an attack 
of bile for a day or two. We see our revenge, however, as they are 
evidently invading the south, and we have little doubt will before Jong 
supersede some present favourites. We would, however, warn southern 
fanciers not to let them do what they have done in the north—viz., 
extinguish all the others, with the exception of Belgians. We are 
sorry to see of late years a disposition in Scotch fanciers to breed 
nearer to the Belgian than they used to do, particularly in the shoulder. 
The true Scotch Fancy shoulder should be shaped like a cone cut in 
tivo from the apex to its base, entirely free from the squareness seen 
in the Belgian; but in the award of the timepiece for the best clear 
bird in the Show we observed the winning bird (Mr. Conn’s first-prize 
Buff cock) had the shoulder, if not so high as a Belgian’s, at least 
decidedly of the characteristic shape. We should like to see prizes 
offered at this Show for Belgians also, which we think would have the 
effect of keeping breeders nearer to the genuine type, as the character- 
istics of both breeds would then become more generally known. 

Tn Yellow cocks there were many excellent and true-bred birds, the 
first and second being very good. The Yellow and Buff winning hens 
were also very superior birds; and amongst the Piebalds were many 
beautiful evenly-marked birds quite up to the standard shape. In the 
Maule classes everything was cast into the shade by Mr. Gray’s Yellow- 
marked bird; it was a perfect show in itself, so large and beautifully 
coloured ; and in the Goldfinch class Mr. Conn’s first-prize bird was 
ejually conspicuous. 

In the class for the best home or foreign bird only three Parrots put 
in an appearance, though more were entered. The first prize went to 
a Green bird in the most perfect condition we ever recollect of haying 
seen a Parrot. It could not have been smoother although cut ont 
of solid marble. The second prize went to a nice light-coloured 
Grey. 

We believe that in all the classes the judging gave very general 
satisfaction. 

SpsntsH.—l and Medal, A. Walker, Kilmarnock. 2 and he, A. Robertson, 


MOTD Kilmarnock. 3,J.Blair,Kilmarnock. 4,J. Dick. c, A. Stuart, Kil- 
mamock, 

Dorxines.—l and 4, A. J. Mutter, Kilmarnock. 2, Z. H. Heys, Barrhead. 
3 and Timepiece, J. Gray, Airdrie. he, G. F. Lyon, R. N., Kirkmichael. c, T. 
Smellie, Kilmarnock. ‘ 

Brinma Poorras on Cocary-Curnas.—l, G. Girdwood, Ayr (Cochins). 2, A. 
Robertson (Brahmes). 3, J. Pollock, Patna, Ayr (Cochins). 4andc, H. Paton, 
Kilmarnock (Cochins and Brahmas). he, J. Gray (Cochins). 

Scorch Greys,—l, 2, and Timepiece, J. Meiklam, Hamilton. 3, R. Blair. 
4,T. Wallace, Loans, Troon. he, A- Grant. Kilbarchan. c, J. Fulton, Beith. 

URGHS.— Golden-spangled.—l and Timepiece. J. Jardine, Kilmarnock. 
2, A. Frisken. 8. J. W. Will, Errol. 4 and he, R. Mackie, Kilmaurs. Silver- 
spangled.—l and Timepiece, D. Gilmour, Kilmarnock. 2,8. Mackie. 8, J. W. 
Will, Errol. 4,J. Bruce, Barrhead. hc, D. Skeoch, Stewarton. c, H. Pickles, 
jun.; R. Mackie. Golden-pencilled.—ti, 2, and Medal, B. Creelman, Kilmarnock. 
5. J. M. Campbell, New Byth. 4, W. Bachop, Stonefield, Paisley. he, W. 
Nelson, Johnstone. c, J. Aitken, Girvan; J. Howe, Paisley. Stlver-pencilled. 
—1, H. Pickles, jun., Barby. 2, F.& C. Haworth, Newfield, Haslingden. 3, W. 
Bachop. 4 and he, R. Muir. c,J. Platt, Dean, near Bolton. 

Ponanps (Topped).—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2,J. Partington. 3, J. W. Will. 

Gaxre.—l and Timepiece, J. M‘Lauchan, Paisley. 2, J. Barrow, jun., Bradley 
Field, Kendal. 8, J. Waddell, Airdrie. 4, R. Arbuckle. he, J. W. Will; Z. H 
Heys. c, W. Young, Dalmellington. 

Game Bantaus.—Timepiece, A. Gibb, Ayr. 1, Z.H. Heys. 2, Bellingham and 
Gill. Woodfield, Ayr. 8, J. W. Will. 4, W. Copland, Ayr. hc, T. Barker,[Hill 
End, Burnley. c, D. Johnstone, jun. 

Bantaus.—Black or White—1 and Timepiece, J. W. Will (Black). 2, H. 
Pickles, jun. (Black). 3, S. & R. Ashton (White). 4, A. Mitchell, Paisley 
(Black). hc, H. L. Horne (White); C. Drake (Black). c, H. L. Horne. Any 
other Variety. —1 and Medal, J. Crawford. 2, Miss R. C. Frew, Kirkcaldy 
(Silver-laced). 8, J. G. Orr, Beith (Gold-laced). 4, Mrs. Maxwell, Galston. 

ANY OTHER Distrvct BrEeep.—1, B. M. Knox, Riverside, Kilbirnie (Créve 
Cours). 2, Mrs. Hood, Greenbank, Ayr (Créve-Cceurs). 8, J. Fulton (Black 

Hamburghs). 4, J. P. Fawcett (Black Hamburyhs). he, G. F. Lyon, R.N. 
(Houdans). ¢. nap Maldow, Biggleswade (Créve-Ceeurs). A =F 
ic, J. We 


Duocxs.—Aylesbury.—t, 2, and 8, A. Robertson. 4, W. G. Kerr. 
Will. Rowen.—l, 3, and Medal, A. Robertson. 2,J.Scotson. 4,J.Gray. he,J. 
Conkey, Darvel. c, A. West, Wortshorn, Burnley. Any other Variety.—1 and 
4, J. Robertson (Call and Carolina). 2, KF. E. Schofield, Morveth (Black East 
EWE ie G, F. Lyon, R.N. (Muscovy). he, S. &R. Ashton, Mottram (Carolina). 
¢, J. Dickie. 

Sette Cxass.—1, W. Walker. 2, W. Jardine (Golden-spangled Ham- 
burghs). 8, W. A. Orr (Goldea-pencilled Hamburghs). hc, A. J. Mutter, Kil- 


maarnock (Rouen Ducks); G. F. Lyon, R.N. (Brahmas); J. Sharp, Johnstone 


(Spanish). 
PIGEONS. 3 

Pocrers.—Old.—1 and Timepiece, J. Butler, Glasgow. 2 and 4, J. Miller. 
8, W. Mushat, Kilmarnock. h, D. Munn, Kilmarnock. c,J. Brown, Wishaw- 
Young.—1 and he, J. Mitchell. 2andc, J. Miller, Glasgow. 3, R. Arbuckle. 
Parkhead, Glasgow. 4, B. Douglas, Crosshouse. mM 

Carriers —Old.—1l and Timepiece, W. Massey, Spalding. 2, H. Yardley, 
Birmingham. 3, J. Kerr. 4, M‘Gill Skinner. iw, A. Wardrop, Kilmarnock. 
c, J. Guthrie, Hexham. Young.—l, W. Massey. 2and4, W. H. Mitchell. 3, A. 
Brown. he,G Brown; D. Munn. c, D. Lawrie, Kilmarnock: G. White. 

Tumpiers (Shortfaced)—l, J. Paton. 2 and Timepicce, J. Butler. 3, T. 
Douglas. 4,J. Guthrie. he, J. Mair. c, H. Yardley. x 

Barss.—l, H. Yardley. 2and3,G. White. 4, Miss E. M. Beveridge, Ayr. 

Fanrarts.—l, 2, and Timepiece, T. Wilson, Stewarton. 3, J. Kerr. 4, J- 
Sharp. he, J. Galt, Kilbirnie. c, W. Anderson, jun., Glasgow. " 

Jacoprxs.—l, J. Lainbie, New Cumnock. 2, G. White, Ladyburn, Paisley. 
8,R. Thompson. Penrith. 4, A. Richmond, Kilmarnock. : 

Tueprts.—l, Miss RK. C. Frew. 2, R. Gibson, Kilmarnock. 8, W. M‘Kinlay, 
Elderslie. 4, R. Thompson. E = 

TRUMPETERS.—1 ard 3, J. Hawley, Bingley. 2, G. Steele. 4, G. White. 
he, Miss E. M. Beveridge. c,J.Sharp. £ i 

Nocss.—l, J. Reid, Darvel. 2, W. M‘Kinlay. 3 and c, G. Gilchrist, Darve:. 
4, Master A. Frew, Kirkcaldy. he, J. Mair, jun., Kilmarnock. : 

TumBLERS (Common).—l, Miss E. M. Beveridge. 2, W. M‘Kinlay. 3, R- 
Blair. 4, Miss J. Weir, Kilmarnock. he, 1. Hawley. c, H. Craig; J. Guthrie, 
Hexham; J. Thomson, Kilmaurs. . 3 : 

Common. —I, J. Mair. 2, J. Lamont, Kilwinning. 8, W. H. Mitchell. 4 and- 
he, W. M‘Kinley. c, A. M‘Kissock, Dalry. 

Ow ts (English).—1 and, J. Mair. 3, T. Douglas. 

Doves (Ringed or Turtle}. —1,4.Werdrop. 2, J, Scoular. 3, J. Dunlop. 

ANY OTPBER VarieTy.—l and c, J. Sharp (White Owls and Ice Pigeons). 2. #1. 
Yardley. 8,R.Thompson. 4, MissE. A. Knott (Archangel). he, G.B. Phillips 
Ayr (Yellow Magpies). 

SELLING CLass.—l, W. Demar, Crosshouse (Pouters). 2,J. Galt. 3,J.G.Orr 


(Owls). 
CANARTES, &c. : 

YELLow.—Cocks.—1, R. Houston, Kilbirnie. 2, A. Kelley, Paisley. 3, A. 
Miller. 4, B. Benny, Overton. he, W. Grieve, Kilmarnoes. c, D. Holden, 
Irvine. Hens.—l, R. Cron. 2 and he, R. Calderwood. 8,J. Calderwood. 4, R. 
Crawford, Kilbirnie. c, R. Buntine, Kilmarnock. — 

Burr.—Cocks.—1 and Timepiece. J. Conn. Irvine. 2, R. Calderwood. 3, J.- 
Richmond. 4, J. Kerr. he, J. Wilson. c, J. W. Will. Hens.—1 and 2, R. 
Calderwood. “3, RB. Crawford. 4, J. Gray, Airdrie. he, J. Calderwood; J. 
Laughland, Kilmarnock. 

Pregaup (Yellow).—Cocks.—l, A. Miller. 2, A.Stewart. 8, J.Glasgow. 4,W. 
Mushat. he, C. Aird, Kilmarneck. c, A. Lyon. Hens.—l, A. Kelly. 2, D. 
Eocene 8,J.Gray. 4,4. Crawford. he, J. Wilson, Beith. c, J. Scoular, Kil— 
marnock. 3 

PrepaxD (Buft).—Cocks.—1, T. Scott, Carluke. 2,J. Calderwood. 3, J. Norris, 
Ardrossan. 4, A. Brown. he, A. Robertson, Galston. c,J.Gray. Hens —land 
Timepiece, A. Crawford. 2,3. Glasgow. 8, A. Borland, Galston. 4, J. W. 
Will. ke andc, A. Stewart. 2 

GoupFincH Mores.—FYellow.—l, J. Gray. 2, G. Bryden, Newton, Ayr. 3, G. 
Bryden. —l and 3, G. Goudie, St. Quivox, Ayr. 2,J. Gray. 

GoLpFINcaEs.—1 and 2, T. Conn. 2, 4. M‘Kissock. 

Hox oz FqreicN Brrps.—l, W. Brewn. 2, B. Mitchell. 3, J. Richmond, 


Jupezs.—Mr. John Paul, Glasgow, judged the Spanish, Dorkings, 
Brahmas, Cochins, and Scotch Greys; Mr. John Lindsay, Stewarton, 
the Hamburgh classes ; Mr. Robert Caldewood, Kilmarnock, the Game 
and Pantam classes; and Mr. Alex. Paterson, Airdrie, the Polands, 
Variety, Duck, and Sellizg classes. Messrs. James Huie, Glasgow, 
and George Ure, Dundee, judged all the Pigeons ; and Messrs. George 
Mastertou, Robert Paterson, John Kelly, and Alex. Brown, the Cana- 
ries, Mules, Goldfinches, &c. 


EDINBURGH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held in connection with an exhibition of cattle and sheep- 
on the 7th and Sth inst. The following awards were made :— 


SpanisH —Cockerels—1, A. Ridpeth. 2, Mrs. Gillison. he, J. Gray; Mrs. 
Gillison. c, W. Paterson; Mrs. Gillison. Pullets—l, A. Ridpeth. 2, W- 
Paterson. he, R. Somerville: D. Gellatly. Cock.—i,A.Shepherd. 2, W. Patezx- 
son. hc, A. Ridpeth. c,d. Gray. Hens.—l, 4. Ridpeth. 2, and hc, R. Somer- 
yille. he, A. Shepherd. 

Dorxines (Coloured)—Cockerels.—1 Mrs. A. Bruce. 2, J.Anderson. fic. 
A. Bowie, jun.; T. Raines; Fi. R. Lind; Mrs.Gillison. Pullets—1, Mrs. Morri- 
son. 2,A. Bowie,jun. he, L. oneld: J. Anderson; D. Gellatly. Cocks- 
1, A. Haggart. 2, D. Gellatly. he. J. W. Will. Hens.—l, A. Hagzart. 2. J. 
Anderson. he and c, Miss Milne. he, H. R. Lind. (Silver).—Cockerels.—1, D- 
Annan. 2, W. Gibb. he, Lady G. G. Monigom Duke of Buccleuch: D. 
Annan. Pullets.—l, Lady G.G. Montgomery, 2. he, J. Curror: G. 
Plumer. c, Mrs. Ballantine; Dute of Buccleuch. Cocks. 
2,3. W. Wills. he, J. Gibson. Hens.—i, D. Annan. 2, Lady G. G. Montgomery. 
he, Miss Swann. ‘ 

Cocurss.—Cockerels.—1, and Cup, E Leech. 
Fearon. he, H. Paton. Pullets—1i, C. Sidgwick. 2, Mrs. Oswald. he, E. Fearoz— 
c, E. Leech. Cocks.—1, J. Sichell. 2, C. Sidgwic’ he, B. Fearon; J. Gray. 
Hens.—l, J. Sichell. 2,C.Siagwick. he. BE. Leach; E. Fearon. ¢, J. Cowman. 

Brauwa Poorra.—Cockerels,—l, R. Brownlie. 2, Mr. Gillison. he,J. Riddell 
J. A. Dempster; Miss Morrison ; — Gillison. Pullets—, T. Rains, 2, J. Cow- 
man. he, W.J. Holdsworth; D. Annan; W. R. Park; J. R. Dale. c, A. Simp- 
son. Cocks—1, Mrs. Gillison. 2,J.Sichell. ke, W. Swann; Mrs. Gillison; J. 
W. Wills. Hens—J, E. Leech. 3, G.A.Stephens. he, W. Smith; R. Brownke. 
c, N. J. Ridley. A 

Gane (Black-breasted or other Reds).—Cockerels.—1,. C Jamieson. 2,3. H. 
Wilson. lic, A. Shepherd; W. Metdrum; J. Carlisle ; Mrs. Harley; J. W. Will. 
ce, D. Hardie. Pullets—1, Mrs. Harley. 2, Mrs. Jamieson. he, A.S. Brewster; 
BR. Stewart; Mrs. Harley. Cocks—1, J. W. Will. 2,W.Meldram. he, Hender— 
son & Allan; D. Hardie ; J.H. Wilson. Hen. —1,J.W. Will. 2, Hendersonand 
Allan. he, A. S. Brewster; Mrs. Harley. c, R. Stewart. 

Game (Any other Colour).—Cockerels—1, Mrs. Harley. 2, J. Logan. hic, 
Baker & Charwick; J.Anderson. Pullets—1, J. Elder. 2, and he, Mrs. Hatley. 
Cock.—l, J. W. Will. 2, Mrs. Harley, he, R.Blaik. Hens.—1, H.Goodall. 2, 
Mrs. Harley. s i 

Hamporeus (Spangled)—Cocks.—1 and Cup, J. W. Will. 2, D. Forrester- 
he, J. E. Loversidge; J. B. Cranston; Miss Brown; J. Watson; J. Logan. 
Hens.—1 and 2.3. W. Will. he, W. Bearpark; D. Cheyne; J. Logan. 

FAMBURGHS (Pencilled).—Cocks.—1 and 2, J. W. Will. he, J. M. Forrest; W- 
Bearpark; D. Cheyne; J. M. Harvey. Hens.—1, W. R. Park. 3, J. Walker. 

he, H. Pickles, jun.,; J.M. Harvey; J. W. Will; J. M. Forrest. 3 

Bantams (Game).—Cocks.—1 and Cup, W- Grice. 2, W. Scott. he, D. White- 
law; A. Gibb; W. Gibb; J.Gray; R. Brownlie. c, J. Waddell. Hens.—ti, G. 
Dowie. 2,T. Raines. he, A.Gibb; E. Fearon; J. Harvey; W. Scott; H.Goodal; 


2. J. Cowman. he and ¢, E. 


R. Brownlie. c,J. M. Campbell : : 
| Bginniars (Any othergVariety)—Cocks—I, Miss B. F. Frew. 9, J. W. Will. 


J 
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he, J. Ferny; G. Allan; §.& R. Ashton; J, Archibald. c, T. Watson. Hens.— 
i, S. © R. Ashton: 2, W. Gibb. ¢, Miss 8. P. Frew. 
Scorcu GREYS.—l, W.Gibb. 2, D. Waldie. 
‘Any OTHER BREED —], C. Sidgwick (Black Hamburgh). 
Coeur). he, G. A. Stephens; W. &. Park; W. Bearpark; H. Pickles. 
Doucxs.—Aylesbury.—1 and Cup, E. Leech. 2,J. Scott. FB uen.—l, E. Leech. 
9,D. Hardie. Any other Variety), C.N. Baker. 2, T. Clarkson. % 
SELLING Ciass.—Cocks.—l, A. Williamson (Cochin). 2, W. Paterson (Spanish). 
Hens—1, A. Bowie. 2, W. Sinton. 
*“TourkEys.—l, J. Wilson. 2, Duke of Buccleuch. Poults.—1, E. Leech. 2, 
Duke of Buccleuch. i 
GEESE.—1, BE. Leech. 2, D. Hardie. 
Jupers.—Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston; and Mr. D. Brown, 


Perth. 


2, J. Sichell (Créve- 


BERWICK AND BORDER ORNITHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION’S SHOW. 


Tur Berwick and Border Ornithological Association, which was 
formed this year, held its first annual exhibition of British and 
Foreimm Cage and Song Birds in the Corn Exchange on the 7th and 
Sth inst. Altogether there were 298 of tho feathered tribe. ‘The prize 
list is as follows :-— 


Beuery.—Clear Yellow—1, G. Norris, Berwick. 2, J. Baxter, N’ 
8, J. B. Gilchrist, Berwick. hc, J. Baxter; G. Norris (this would have been 
awarded the second prize but for an accident destroying the plumage). c, R. 
all, Belford. Clear Buff.—l, J. Thompson, Tweedmouth. 2, G. Norris. 3,C. 
Lugton, Hillburn, Ayton. vhe, A. Dippie, Chirnside. he, R. Hall; G. Norris. 
Variegated, Ticked, or Unevenlymarked.—i, G. Norris. 2,J.Thompson. 3, Ss. 
Bunting, Derby. he, G. J.Barnesby; R. Hall; J.B. Gilchrist. c, J. Dryden. 

Giascow Dons.—Clear Yellow.—1, R. Forsyth, Edinburgh. 2 and 3, A. 
Scott, Jedburgh. hc, R. Burnett. Clea Bujf—, C. Lugton. 2, D. Allen, 
Leith. 8. J. Spalding, Stockbridge, N.B. he, R. Forsyth; W. Young. ¢, 5. 
Robinson, Berwick. Mlecked.—l and 2, D. Allen. 8, W. Young. fic, T. Dippie. 

Norwicu.—Clear Jonque.—l, G. J. Barnesby, Derby. 2 and 3, Moore and 
Wynne, Northampton. viic,S. Bunting ; Wallace & Beloe, Berwick; W. Young. 


—land2,G.J.Barnesby. 8,8. Bunting. vic, R. Hawman, Middles- 
VW. Young. 


Bunting; Moore & Wynne (2);,W. Young. hc, ce; R. 


8, Moore & Wynne. 
Moore & Wynne. c,J. Baxter. 
8, W. Young. vic, E. Mills, Sunderland ; 
Beloe (4)- ; 

Norwicu.—Unevenly-marked Jonque.—1, G. J. Barnesby. 2, S. Bunting. 
8, W. Young. vlc, R. Hawman. c, R. Hall. Unevenlymmarked Buff.—l, G. J. 
Barnesby. 2,R.Hawman. 3,8.Bunting. vic, G. Gregson, Lowlyun; Wallace 
and Beloe (2). c, Wallace & Beloe. is 

Norwion (Evenly-marked Jonque or Buff, with 
9, S. Tomes, Northampton. $8, Wallace & Beloe. 
Clarkson, York; G. Shiel, Sunderland. 

Nonwica (Clear Jonque or Buff, with Dark, Groy, or Clear Crest).—], Cup, 
and Medal, Wallace & Beloe. 3, G. J. Barnesby. 3, Moore & Wynn 
whe, Moore & Wynne; W. Young (2); G.Shiel. he, Wallace & Beloe (2). ¢, 
Jobson, Berwick. y 

CIxwAmon.—Jonque.—l, Moore & Wynne. 2,5. Tomes. 8, Wallace & Beloe. 
whe, Wallace & Beloe; S. Tomes; 8. Bunting; G. Shiel. Buj.—land8, Moore 
and Wynne. 2, Wallace & Beloe. vic, Master G. Wallace; Wallace & Beloe. 

Crsyamon (Variegated Yellow or Butt.—land vhe, S. Tomes. 2 and lic, Wallace 
and Beloe. 3, Moore & Wynne. ¢c, D. Allan; Stevens & Burton. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 3, Stevens & Burton. 2. S. Tomes. 
Hawman; Fairclough & Howe; Wallace & Beloe; W. Young. 
Barnesby; W. L. Miller (2); E. Mills. 

GeLprince Mubte.—Marked or Variegated Yellow.—1, J. Baxter. 2, Stevens 
and Burton. 3,G.Shiel. c,G.Thompson. Marked or Variegated Buyi—l and 
2,G. Shiel. 8, Fairclough & Howe. vhc, J. Baxter, Newcastle (2); W. & C. 
Burniston, Middlesbrough; G. Shiel. he, S.Bunting. Dark.—l and 2, Moore 
and Wynne. 3,Stevens & Burton. vhe, H.G, MeCreath, New Mills, Berwick. 
he, T. Bowie, Berwick. c, W. L. Miller, Berwick; R. Paxton, Belford. 

Gotprrmcu.—l, J. Baxter. 2, Fairclough & Howe, Middlesbrough, vhe, S. 
Bunting: Stevens & Burton. he, W. & C. Burnistcn. c¢, J. B. Gilchrist. 

British Brrp (eay other varicty).—l, G. Shiel. 2, W. & C. Burniston. he, J. 
Baxter. Newcastle; T. Robertson, Berwick; Fairclough & Howe; W. Grey, 
Berwick. 

Forercn Birps (Any varicty).—2, Capt. T. Williams, Coldstream. ic, W.and 


Cc, Burniston. 
DISTRICT PRIZES. 

YELLow orn Burr (Any breed).—l, J. G. Nisbett, Berwick. 2, W. Allan, 
Berwick. 8, W. Grieve, Berwick. hc, T. A. Gladstone, Berwick: J. Geggie, 
Berwick; E. Grey, Berwick; J. Purves, Berwick. c, W. Head th, Berwlel. 

Yeutow or Burr Marken (Any brecd).—1, J. G. Nisbett. 2. J. Lindsay, Ber- 

ick. 8,3. Gilchrist. jc, W. Gilchrist. 
Lindsay; P. Farrell, Tweedmouth. 


The Judge was Mr. Robert Pearson, Durham. 


Crest).—], Moore & Wynne. 
vhe, Wallace & Beloe; W. 


whe, R. 
he, G. J. 


c, J. Geggie; LT. Robertson (2); J. 


DORKING POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus was held on the Sth inst. The following are the awards :— 
Dor«iwnes.—Coloured.—1, M. Putney, Dorking. 2, L. Patton, Hillmoyre, 


Taunton. 3, Rev. J. D. Hoysted, Bradenstoke. jc, F. May, Reigate. c¢, Ivery 
and Son, Dorking. Chickens—1, Ivery & Son. 2, G. Cubitt, Dorking. 3,J. 
Smith, Shillinglee Park, Petworth. hic, G. Ellis, Asheroft, Betchworth. _c¢, L. 


Patton.; W.B. Boxall, Cockerel—l,J.Smith. 2,M.Putney. 3, G. Hine, West- 
eott. he, Ivery & Son. c, Rev..M. Rice. Pullets.—, G. W. Greenhill, Ashford. 
9,H. Humpbry, Ashington. 8, W. B. Boxall. he, E. May. ¢, G. Bilis. 

OPEN TO MEMBERS. 


Donrriw6es.—Colowred.—l, W. Fell, Westcott. 2,Ivery & Son. 8, M. Putney. 


4, E. T. Bennett, Betchworth. he, D. B. Green, Brockham Conrt. Chickens. 
—l,lvery &Son. 2,G.Hine. 3, W.Fell. 4,M. Putney. hc, Z. Greenfield. 
c, Bi. May. Cock.—l, Ivery & Son. 2, M. Putney. he, G. Ellis. Cockerel— 


J, Ivery & Son. 2, W. Fell. he, Rey. H.J, Cummins, Buckland; M. Putney. 
Hens—1, M. Putney. 2,D.B.Green. lic, W.Fell. c,E.T. Bennett. Pullets. 
—], W. Fell. 2acdc,G. Hine. Jc, Ivery & Son. 

Dorktnes.— Blue-speckled.—i, Mrs. Mayo, Dorking. 2, W. Grifiin, Westcott. 
8, W. Philps, Dorking. c,G. Hine. Chickens.—l, W.Philps. 2.G.Hine. 5, G. 
Bllis. c, W. Belcher, Great Bookham. Cock.—l, B. Neal, Dor h 5 
Hine. ¢,J.U.Pleyfoot. Hens or Pullets—i, G. Cubitt. he, W. Griilin. ¢, G. 
Hine ° 


Dorxmes.—White—l, G. Cubitt. 2, J. Bargman, Dorking 8, W. Attlee, 
Dorking. he, Lady M. Legge, Dorking. c, G. Hime. Chickens.—i, G. Hine. 
2. W. Attlee, 8, W.J. Evelyn, Wotton, Dorking. he, G. Cubitt. c, W. Attles; 
W.F. Watson, Henfold Caps). Oocv—landc, J. Bargman. fc, G, Hino. 
Hens o7 Pullets—1, J. Attlee. 2, W. Fell. fic) W.F. Wetson. ¢, G. Cubitt. 


Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l, W. F, Watson. 2.J. B. Nichols, Dorking. 5, J. M. 
Putney. he, D.B.Green. Any other Variety.—l,Ivery&Son. 2, J. R. Corbet. 
8, G. Cubitt. 

Gzrs¥.—l, W. Messenger, Wonersh. 2, W. I’. Watson. 
W. Attlee. 2, W. Messenger. 

TurKEYS.—l, W. Messenger. 2, W. F. Watson. 
Evelyn. 


JupGEes.—Mr. John Wood and Mr. Jenkins. 


Goslings—1 and he, 


he, D. Christie. c, W.J. 


YORK POULTRY, PIGEON, AND RABBIT SHOW. 


Tus Show opened to the public on the Gth inst., and was by far the 
best Exhibition, regarding both numbers and quality, held in the 
ancient city. The receipts were much larger than in any former year. 

The following shows the number of entries at each of seven years’ 
exhibitions :— 

Year. Poultry. Rabbits. “Pigeons, 


é Year. Poultry. Rabbits. Pigeons, 
1864 .... 265 ..,. 5» .... 276 


1688 .... 245 .... 53 157 


53. 


1865 58 .... 314 1869 .... 3384..... 69. 57 
55 .... 289 1870 .... 344 .... 124 .... 189 
55 .... 124 


Dorkings held the post of honour, and were, indeed, worthy, being 
seventeen pens, all good, with a splendid pen of Mr. White’s first. 
There were one or two cockerels with the spur outside, and some hens 
with very bad claws. Exhibitors should keep such at home. Only 
one pen of adult Spanish came before the Judges, but they would, no 
doubt, have held their own against a very much larger field. Of 
young Spanish there were six pens, of which four obtained notice ; 
it was a beautiful class. Cochins mustered twenty-two pens. There 
were seyeral very mealy-winged cocks; and in Buifs, with the ex- 
ception of the prize pens, they were far from being up to the standard. 
The Partridge-colonred were very superior to them in all points. Only 
one pen of very inferior Whites were shown. Zrahmas occupied 
sixteen pens, old and young competing together. The first-prize pen 
was yery fine, the cock, if anything, coarse in the head and not good 
in comb, but his partner was everything that could be wished for, in 
size, depth of colour, &c. There were several white-tailed brown- 
feathered cocks shown with vulture hocks nicely drawn. Game filled 
forty pens in four classes, and were quite a treat to the lovers of those 
birds. Of Hamburghs, there were forty-five pens in four classes. The 
Gold-pencilled were only a moderate lot, with the exception of the prize 
pens. Being in the darkest corner of the Show, also in three tiers, one 
over the other, they were very dificult tu see ; neither Judges nor ex- 
hibitors had a fair chance. Hollow combs and very mossy hens 
abounded. The Silver-pencilled, with the exception of the first-prize 
pen, which had a beautiful-tailed cock and fine-marked hen, were 
poor, the difficulty being to award three prizes amongst them. The 
Spangled birds were decidedly better, and the prize pens left little to 
find fault with. Polish occupied ten peus, the Gold-spangled being 
the best. The Game Bantams mustered forty-four pens, but were, like 
the Gold-pencilled Hamburghs mentioned above, in a dark corner, 
and four tiers, one oyer the other, and it being a dark day, great difli- 
culty was experienced to obtain a sight of them. Where so many were 
good it was difficult to choose the best, but the first-prize cock was a 
beauty, and carried himself in true Game style; too many in this 
elass betraying their Bantam origin by their drooping wings, &e. Of 
Laced Bantams there were only two entries, which were both good. In 
Bantams of any colour cight entries were made; the first and second 
going to Blacks. The hen in the first-prize pen was a little gem, but 
the cock in the second-prize pen more stylish. In the ‘“ Any other 
variety ” class were seventeen entries. Black Hamburghs took the first, 
and Sultans the second prize, with Houdans, Créve-Ceeurs, and Malays 
in the order of merit. This was a fine class, one or two good pens 
arriving too late. Of Turkeys, the old birds weighed 44 lbs., and the 
young ones 36 lbs. In Geese, the Rev. G. Hustler had it all his own 
way, his first-prize pen of Whites weighing 544 lbs.; while the second- 
prize pen of Mr. Leech’s only gaye 494 lbs. when they came to the 
scales. Mr. Hustler may be proud of haying won on the same day a 
double victory at the Crystal Palace and York with such splendid birds. 
The Aylesbury Ducks occupied fifteen pens. The first-prize birds 
weighed 16 lbs., and the second 154 lbs.; both being very good in bills 
and plumage. Of Rouens there were nineteen peas; 16 lbs. the 
weight of the first, and 15 lbs. of the second-prize birds. They were 
yery fine in shape, colour, and bill. In the ‘ Any variety” class were 
six pens. Black Hast Indians were first, and Brown Call Ducks 
second. 

As at the Crystal Palace, so at York, tho “ Selling class” was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable in the Show, and abounded with fine 
specimens of different varieties. which we were glad to see marked 
‘‘sold”” in large numbers. Fifty-five entries, Dorkings taking first, 
Brabmas second, Cochins third prizes; but it is a pity not to have 
a separate class for Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys, for with only three 
prizes in a class the Judges could not fairly please themselves; they 
gaye a yery high commendation to Black Hast Indian Ducks, with a 
high commendation to Aylesbury, and sixteen commendations in this 
the best class in the Show. 

RABBITS. 

Never, perhaps, before in this country was collected together for 
exhibition so numerous or valuable a stock of Rabbits, six distinct 
varieties being well represented, and amongst some of them the best 
specimens in tho conatry. It really was difficalt to determine which 
| most to admire--the sedate yet graceful Lop-eared; the showy and 
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fleecy Angora ; the neat Himalayan with dark extremities ; the Belgian 
Hare Rabbit, sitting in quiet, yet self-confident repose; the mercurial 
and suspicious, yet attractive, Silver-Grey; and last and least the 
“ pretty little” Dutch, with his natural white collar forming an agree- 
able contrast to his grey or black body. Ail six varieties, however, 
seemed to have meted out to them a large amount of praise, and 
never before was it my pleasure to see Rabbits so comfortably and ad- 
vantageously arranged in every respect. They were arranged in a 
square recess, three sides of which were occupied with roomy pens, 
and those containing pairs wisely divided, so thet each Rabbit was 
separate. The feeding was excellent—plenty of hay, ground oats, and 
Swede turnips, and, judging from the air of comforé pervading the 
whole, I wondered if they could fare better at home. The space 
allotted to the Rabbits was warm and light, and the arrangemenis and 
time afforded for the judgicg were all that could be desived. A mere 
look through the wire netting, accompanied,-it may be with the ‘‘ poke” 
with a stick, cannof reveal an animal's meritorious points, nor enable 
2, judge to decide upon its excellence. 

Ont of the numerous entries of Lops about fifty were measured; 
and their respective lengths and widths of ear recorded; and so close 
was the competition in many classes, that the specimen had more than 
once to be submitied to a close examination before a decision could be 
given as to which was the best in every point. 

The Self-colonred Lops are found first in the catalogue, and were 
an excellent class, the longest ears being 23 inches by 5; the second, 
22% inches by 5}. 

In the next class, Yellow and White, the first prize and the cup 
(five guineas), given by the fanciers of Hull, went to Mr. J. Newman, 
8, Dunstan Street, Kingsland Road, London, for a splendid doe. 
Greatest length of ear was 23 by 5finches; next 22 by 5 inches. 
Bleyen entries. The next class was for Tortoiseshell, and contained 
some excellent specimens. The longest ears ware 22} by 5 inches; 
next 213 by 5inches. Hight entries. The next class, for Black and 
White, or Blue and, Whito Lops, was a valuable one, and contained the 
winner of the fiye-guinea cup, given by the fanciers of York. First 
and cup, Mr. A. H. Hasten, West Parade House, Hull, for a Black 
and White buck, the winner of many first prizes and cups. Longest 
ears 22 by 58 inches. Hight entries. The next class, for Grey and 
White, presented some large specimens. Longest ears 22 by 53 inches ; 
second 22 by 5 inches. Six entries. 

The Himalayan in pairs presented some very good specimens. The 
first prize and the medal, presented Ly the fanciers of Lancashire for 
the best pair of Rabbits in the Show not Lop-eared, was awarded to 
Mr. J. Butterworth, Rochdale. Eighteen entries. 

The appearance of the pairs of snowy white Angoras always affords 
pleasure, yet I do not object to some of varied colours, and I have 
seen Black and White or Blue and White carry off the honours. 
Amongst the pairs shown were some remarkably good ones ; perhaps 
2 little more attention in the combing would have imparted to the 
silky hair 2 more agreeable apppearance. Thirteen eniries in this 
class. 

~The class for pairs of ‘‘ Any other variety’ included Silver-Greys, 
Silver-Creams, Dutch Black and White, Grey and White, and some 
fine Belgian Hare Rabbits. Fourteen entries. 

The Selling class was a valuable class of single Rabbits, and the 
prices quoted, I think, would ensure purchasers ; some pens I thought 
yery reasonable in price. Thirty-three entries. 

One hundred and twenty-four entries I believe were made, and 
adding forty-six for the entries in pairs we have some 170 Rabbits 
collected together. Mr. Millington, to whose energies to a great extent 
may be attributed such satisfactory results, was indefatigable in his 
efforts to insure success. This will, I hope, induce the Committee to 
offer another class next year, say for Silver-Greys, and they need not 
fear the result, resting assured that that is the only certain way to 
induce exhibitors to enter their stock, and with a little change I could 
suggest in the prizesas to equality, also the admission of single Rabbits 
and pairs, I can promise the York Committee a result pleasurable to 
themselves and all interested.—C. R. 


TeytERED the Show at 9 a.m. on Tuesday the 6th inst., and found 
the Commitice and their assistants engaged in bedding the pens with 
a good supply of hay ; others were feeding the Rabbits with oats, meal, 
and turnips. The last and most important part of their operations 
was penning the latest arrivals. This wes done with a care which I 
haye never seen before. This section had a nice square space allotted 
to it, but was, Iam glad to say, too small for the numerous entries. 
I noticed one or two things in the arrangements which I would 
adyise the Committee to remedy in future shows. By raising the 
lower pens, say, 18 inches, and haying two tiers instead of three- the 
Rabbits would be exhibited to better effect. By bedding the dark- 
furred Rabbits, with straw, as the Silyer-Greys, which cannot be in 
too strong a light, and the more delicate-coloured with hay, a con- 
siderable advantage would be gained. I would also recommend that 
after the awards of the Judses the Rabbits should be changed with 
their numbers next to each other, so that the public could see at a 
glance the merits and defects of the Rabbits, and not have to move 
from place to place. 

The judging commenced at 10.15 s.x7., and wag not completed until 
after 3p.m, Myery Rabbit was taken from its pen. The Hull cup 
went to Mr. J. Newman, London, for a yellow and white Lop-eared 
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doe, ears 25% inches long and 6 inches broad, the finest Lop-eared 
Rabbit in England. The York cup went to a black and white buck, 
ears 222 inches long, the property of Mr. A. H. Easten, Hull, winner 
of three previous cups. Both Rabbits were bred by Mr. Dobson, 2 
member of the York Rabbit Society. The docs were gems and the 
best in the class, but the bucks were poor. A great many others were 
also badly matched. Augoras were only moderate, many dirty and 
poor in wool. he “‘ Any other Variety” class was good. The second 
prize was taken by a pair of Hare Rabbits, splendid specimens, but 
badly placed for being seen. I believe Mr. Millington intends to add 
one or more classes next year. 

The Committee are to be congratulated on the result of their labours, 
and the thanks of the exhibitors and Rabbit fanciers in general are 
due to ther for their trouble and valuable services in the behalf of the 
Rabbit Show. I trust my remarks will lead to some alterations being 
made in the matters suggested.—S. G. Hupson. 


[ We have not received any report relative to the Pigeons.—Ebs. | 


Dorxtwes.—Any Colour.—l, J. White, Warlaby. 2, R. R. Farrer, Greenhar- 
merton, York. 3, J. Newall, York. 4, H. Woods, Cliptone, Mansfield. he, W.8. 
Dobsou, Marton, Kirbsmeorside. c, Miss E. Williains, Henllys, Berriew. 

SpanisH.—l, E. Brown, Sheffield. Chickens.—1, E. Brown, 2, G. Holmes, 
Great Drifiield. he, W. Tennant, Barlow, Selby. c, R. R. Farrer. i 

Cocuin-Cura (Yellow or Buff).—1, R. Fleming, Hull. 2, C. Sidgwick, Riddles- 
den, Keighley. 8,G, Trueman, Whitby, 4, A. Bamford, Middleton. he, P. A. 
Denhem, Eastburne, Darlington. c,T,M. Derry, Gedney. Any other Colour. 
—1, BE. Leech, Rochdale. 2 and 4, J. Bell, Thirsk. 3, C. Sidgwick, he, W- 
Barnes, Thirsk. 


Brauma Pootra —l, W. Whiteley, Sheffield. 2, J.P. Fawcett, Whitby. he, H. 


ver-spangled.—1, J. Walker. 2, 
) c, 5. & R. Ashton, Mottram. 

PoLisH (ay ately eetice Walker, Boroughbridge. 2, Mrs. Procter, Hull. 
Keighley. 

Any colour.—l, R. H. Flint, Warley. 2, W. Gray, Durkam. 
he, glish. ¢, J. Stewart. Laced—1 and 2, F. Powell. Any other 
Colour.—1, T. Tinley, Whitby. 2, G. Holmes. he, W. Whiteley. c, W. H. 
Tomlinson, Newark- t 


Trent. 

ANx VaRIETY.—1, J. P. Fawcett (Black Hamburghs). 2, R. Loft, Woodmansey, 
Beverley (Sultans). vhc, Rev. J. G. Milner, Bellerby, Leyburn. /ic, Rey. J- 
Robertson, Appleton-le-Street (Créve-Ceurs). ¢, C. sidgwick (Black Ham- 
burghs); Lady D. Yeoman, Whitby (Malays and Heudans); J. Watson. 

Torkeys.—l, T. Jolly, York (45lbs.). 2, Mrs. Storry, Stokesley (44 Ibs.). 
he, Rev. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet, York (43 Ibs.). c, J. B. Braithwaite (43 Ibs.). 
Poults—1, E. Leech (86 1bs.). 2, G. B. Plummer, Maunby, Thirsk (324 Ibs.). 
he, . Braithwaite (32 lbs.) - c, T. Jolly (31 lbs.). = 

GrEsE.—l, Rey. G. Hustler (54 Ibs.), -2, E. Leech (49} Ibs.). he, J.B. Braith- _ 
2, M. Harrison, Warter 


waite (37 lbs.). ¢, Rey. G. Hustler (353 Ibs.) 

Ducks.—4ylesbury.—l, W. Stonehouse (16 Ibs.) ul 
(15lbs.). he, J. Storey, Warter, Pocklington (15lbs.). c, T. Carter, Boro’bridge 
(144 1bs.); J. Storey (14}1bs.). Rowen.—l, ©. Graham, Aldbro’ (161bs.)._ -2, Mrs. 
Stamper, Oswaldkirk (15lbs.). he, E. Leech (151bs.). c, E. Day, Wakefield 
(1¢lbs.). Any other Variety.—1,-Mrs, York. Tadcaster (Black Hast Indian). 
2, J. Tomlinson, Sheffield (Brown Call). c, Rev. G. Hustler (Slack). t 

SELLING Chass.—l, R. R. Farrar (Dorkings). 2, H. Andrews, Eccleshill, 
Leeds (Brahmas). 8andhc, W. Gray, Darlington (Cochin.-China and Ayles- 
bury Ducks). wvhe,Mrs.York, Tadcaster (Ducks). c, J.B. Braithwaite (Black- 
breasted Game); C. Sidgwick(Cochins); E. Clayton; T. Carver (Aylesbury 
Ducklings); Lady D. Yeoman (Golden Polish); J. Hearfleld, Darlington (White 
Cochin); G.Scoby, Romanby (Black Polish); E. Barker, Stokesley (Game 
Bantams); C. Walker (Polish); M. Cavanagh, Rochdale; G. Calvert (White 
Cochin); J. Walker (Hamburghs); A. Fairburn, Todmorden (Silver-spangled 
Hamburghs); W. English; T. Blackburn, jun. (Game Bantams); H. W. Iiling- 
worth, Idle; R. Calvert, York (Ducks). 


PIGEONS.. 
Carnrens.—Coch.—1 and 2, G. J. Taylor, Fartown, Huddersfield. he, W- 


Lh 


Camuey, Beverley. Hen—l, W. Campey. 2,E. Horner, Harewood. he, G. J 
Taylor. 

PouTers,—Cock.—l, J. Hawley, Bingley. 2, E. Horner. he, R. P. Moon, 
Driffield. Hen.—l,E. Horner. 2, J. Hawley. 

TuMBLERS.—Almond.—l and Cup, H. Adams, Beverley. he, &. Horner. Any 
aaa HEE J, Fielding, jun., Rochdale (Short-face). 2,3. Hawley. hc, 
. J. Taylor. F - 

Fantarus.—l and Cup, J. S. Loversidge, Newark-on-Trent. 2, G. Fletcher, 
Acomb Landing, York. he, H. Yardley, Birmingham. : 

TRUMPETERS.—1,J. Hawley. 2,0. Horner. he, W.R. & H, O. Blenkingop, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Banrss.—l, 2, and he, J. Gell, York. , 

Jacoprins.—l, R. G. Sandess, Leven, Beverley. 2,R. Wilson, Thirsk. he, W.B, 
Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 5 

Turpits.—l, J. Fielding, jun. 2, G. Fletcher. he, R. Wilson. 

Owxs.—1 and Cup, J. Fielding, jun. 

Nons.—l, R. Wilson. 3, H. Yardley. he, W. B. Van Haansbergen. 

AnTWeRes.—l, H. Yardley. 2,E.Horner. hc, R. Sidgwick, Keighley. 

AnY OTHER VaRrety.—l, J. Fielding, jun. 2, E. Horner. 

Sexxmnc Chass.—i, J. Thompson, Bingley. 2, F. Key, Beverley. 

RABBITS. 

Lop-=arep.—Self-coloured.—1, J. Newman, Kingsland Road, London. 2, C. 
Grayil, jun., Thorne. hc, W. Nixon, Shefiield. Yellow and White—1, J. New- 
man. 2%, P. Ashton, Drypool, Hull. ‘ic, G, H. Hirst, Marygate, York, Tor- 
toiseshell.l, G. H. Hirst. 2, A. H. Wasten, Hull. he, J. Quick, St. John’s 
Wood, London. Blackand White or Blue and White—1 and Cup, A. H. Kasten. 
2, H. Ridley, York. lic, T, Geldar, Sheffield. Grey and White—i, W- D. SEil- 
beck, York. 2,A.H.Easten. he, J. Lee, Shefiield. 

Hurarayay.—l and Medal, J. Butterworth, Rochdale. 2, E. G. Boulton, 
Beverley. fic, J. W. Boulton, Beverley. i 

AnGoRAS.—1 and he, T. Myton, York, 2, G. Robinson, York. 


ANY OTHER VaRrery.—land he, J. Boyle, jun., Blackburn (Silver-Greys and 
Silver Creams), 2, G. H. Hirst (Sulver-Greys). 
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Seite Cusss.—l, T. Taylor, York (Black and White). 2, C. King, Avenue 
Road, London (Tortoiseshell), he, G. Robinson (White Angora). 


The Judges for Poultry were My. Samuel Burn, Whitby; and Mr. 
Barker, Hovingham. For Pigeons: Mr. W. Massey, Spalding; and 
Mr. H. C. Brown, Walkley. For Rabbits: Mr, M. Millington, York; 
and Mr. Rayson, Didsbury, Manchester. 


TREDEGAR POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue following are the awards at this Show, held on the 13th and 
14th inst. We must defer our report till next week. 


Game.—Black or Brown-breasted Reds,—Cup, J. W. Jones. 2, W. Dunning. 
$,H.& W.J. Mason. nc, W. Nicholas. o, H. Horton. <Any other Varicty.— 
1,H.&. W.d.Mason. 2,G.S. Sainsbury. (8, E. Aykroyd. wc, J. Crutchloe. 
0, G. S. Cruwys. 

SPANIsH.—Cup, Mrs. Allsep. 9 and vac, J. R. Rodbard. 8, C. Homfray. 
Hc, Hon. Miss . Pennant; W. Nicholas; H. Wilkinson; I’. Cooper; H. 
Vardley. o. J.T. Sillictoe; J. Boulton; D. Lane. 

Dorkine (Grey cr Coloured).— Cup and Plate, J. Martin. 
3, Miss A. R. Morgan. uo, Eh. Shaw; T. Bridon; J. Watts. 

Cocuin-Cnina. — Cinnamon or Buf.—1, Mrs. Allsop. 2, W. Masland. 
vio, Miss J. Milward. nc, D. W. J. Thomas (2); Mrs. R.N. Osborne. co, W. 
Lewis. Brown and Partridge-feathercd.—Cup, J. White. 2, Ff. Wilton. Ho, J. 
H. Davies. o, W.Lewis. White.—l, G. Radclitfe. 2,H. Vaughan. c,D.Lane; 
F. Wilton. 

Brauma Poorra.—Lignt.—1 and 2, T. A. Dean. uo, J, Watts; W. J. Crad- 
dock; R.N. Osborne; I. A. Dean. ¢, R.N. Osborne. Dark.—i, J. Watts. 2, W. 
Sims. vuc, Rey. J. Bowen. no, C. Womfray; J. S. Tainton; H. Taylor; Rev. 
€, T. Salusbury; G. Dornford. o, C. Homfray; Rey. J. J. Evans; J. Kitchen, 

Hausurens.—Gold-pencilled.—1, J. Preston. 2, H. Pick jun. Ho, W. 
Speakman; T. Moore; H. H. Thompson; J. Walker; Beldon. oc, T. 
Griffiths; S.& R. Ashton. Silver-pencilled—i, J. Preston. 2, UW. Pickles, jun. 
HO, J. Walker. c, Mrs. Allsopp. Gold-spangled.— Beldon. 2,.T. May. 
uo, T. Blakeman; S. & R. Ashton; J. White; J. I. ley. Silver-spangled, 
—1, H.Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 

FPouanps (Any variety).—1, H. Beldon. 2,3. Hinton. uc, H. Pickles, jun. 
eb D. Lane. 2, C. Homiray. uc, G. Radolifie; W. Dring; J. K. 

‘owler. 

Frenon (Any other variety).—Cup, C. Homfray. 2,3. K. Fowler. 3, M 
Williams. Ho, Mrs, E, E, Llewellyn: G. Thompson; H. Wyndham. 
Boutcher. 

Banranus.—Game.—l, EB: Payne. 2,J. Mayo. no, ™. Payne; EB. C. Phillips; 
J. Baily & Son; J, Watts. co, i. Steel: {. Davies. Black, Clean-legged.—Cup, 
T. Davies. 2,E. Cambridge. uc,S. &R. Ashton. White, Clean-lec C 
and R. Ashton. 2, J. Watts. uc, E. Pritchard. Any other Varicty.—l, T. C. 
Harrison. 2,H. Draycott. ac, J. Baily & Son; G.S.Cruwys; J. Watis (2). 

ANY oTHER VaRiETy.—l, Rey. W. Sergeantson ack Hamburghs). 2, J. 
Hinton (Malays). 8, C. How 4, Mrs. &. 1B. Liewellyn 


2, J. Kitchen. 


GO, 


B 

i mfray (White Dare nea 
(Sullans), 10, Rt. H. Nicholas (Black Hamburghs); Rey. W. Sergeantson (Black 
Hamburgbs). 

Gurnta Fowns.—l, T. C. Harrison. 2, Hon. F. C. Morgan. 
_Ducns.—Aylesbury.—1 and 2, J. K. Fowler. 8, Lord ‘Tredegar. 
Kneath. c, Hon. I. C. Morgan; G. Thomson; Mrs. M. Jones. 
White. 2, C. Homfray. 3, W. Cooper. mo, Lord Tredegar; © 
Pulley, jun.; W. Stephens; H. Garsed. o, P. A. Beok; Rev. J. 
Cloud. Any other Variety.—l and 2,C. Homfray. yito, Rey. W. 
Ho, C. Honi (2); C. N. Baker; J. Baily & Son. c,'T. C. Harrison; C. N. 
Baker; J. W 

Gursr.—l, J. K. Fowler. 2, R. Rees. 3, J. Harding. 
C. Homfray. o, J, Skinner; J. Harding. 

TourKkrys.—l, J. Pulley, jun. 2, Miss J. Milward. 8, Hon. I’, C. Morgan. 
vie, Lord Tredegar. 

S=ELLIna CLASsES.—Fowls.—l, C. Homfray (Créve-Ceurs). 2, T, A. Dean 
{Brahma Pootra). 8, J. iGtchen (Cochin-China). mc, H. Wilkinson (Spanish) ; 
R. H. Nicholas (Black Red Game); E. Shaw (Dorkings); H. Yardley (Dork- 
ings) (2); Mrs. B. B. Llewellyn (Créve-Couwrs). oc, ZT. A: Dean (Brahma Peotra); 
W. J. Craddock (Brahma Pootra); Mrs. E. &. Llewellyn. Dueks.—1, Miss Eb. 
‘Williams (Rouen), 2, G. Thompson (Aylesbury), uc, E, Shaw (Rouen); C. 
Homfray (Brazilian and Muscoyy). 

SWEEPSTAKES FOR SINGLE Coors.—Spanish.—l, Mrs. Allsop. Game.—t, G. 
A. Edwards. 2,3. W.Jones. Game Bantams.—l, J. Mayo. 2,1. Payne. ue, T. 
Davies; F. Steel. Any other Variety.—l, C. Homfray. 2, T. A. Dean. 

PIGEONS. 

CarRizeRs.—Cup, H. Yardley. 2, J. Watts. 

Pourers.—l, H, Yardley, 2, J. Hawley. 

JACOBINS.—1, J. Hawley. 2, H. Yardley. o, J. A. Phillips. 

TumBLERS.—l, J. Hawley. 2, H. Yardley. uo, Miss Bodmer. c,J. H. Jones. 

Fanrains.—1, J. Hawley. 2, Miss J. Milward. wo, EH. Yardley. 

TRUMPETERS.—1 and 2,J. Hawley. o, T. Moore. 

ANY OTHER Varrery.—l, T. A. Dean (Nuns). 2, H. Draycott. 8, J. Watts. 
4, H. Yardloy, Ho, Mrs. H. Vaughan (Nuns); J. Baily & Son (Nuns and 
Runts); W. A. Lateh (Archangels), 


Jupeun,—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


uc, A. G. 
Rouen.—i, J. 
Homfray; J. 
Evans; J. 
‘geantson. 


HO, J. Baily & Son; 


mo, T. Moore. o, J. Watkins. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY’S POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuis Exhibition commenced on the 6th inst., and presented many 
ayidences of surpassing its predecessors. The most novel and in- 
teresting feature was the large number of Pigeons brought together to 
compete for three cups, £5, £3, and £2 in value, offered respectively 
for the best collections of twelve, nine, and six pairs of Pigeons of dis- 
tinct varieties ; Mr. Zurhorst won the first prize with a splendid lot of 
birds, amongst which the White Pouters, Almond Tumblers, and 
Runts were especially worthy of notice. 

In the poultry classes, the first and second-prize Silver-Grey 
Dorking chickens, shown. by Miss De Courcy Drevar, were remarkable 
for purity of breed and perfection of marking, which, judging by the 
cock class at Birmingham, are features rather difficult to find at 
present. Mr. Williams’s first-prize Spanish cockerel possessed qualities 
of a high order, and would have found suitable mates in Mr. Barlow’s 
second-prize pullets, which were as good as we have seen anywhere 
this year. Mrs. Warburton’s first-prize Brahma cock was of unusual 
size; while the hen, the property of Mrs. Taafe, in the second-prize 
pen, would, if matched, have been worthy of still higher honours. This 
class and HHoudans were the strongest in the Show, and were ex- 
tensively noticed by the Judges, as may be seen by the prize list. Mr, 
Cooper was first for Houdans with a very large and fine pair of birds, 
Gréve-Cours and White-crested Polish were few in number, but of exe 
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ceedingly high quality. Game and Hamburghs, with the exception of the 
prize pens, were decidedly bad, and formed the weak point of the Show. 

Turkeys, Geese, and Ducks were good, but require no special 
criticism, as all necessary information can be gained from thea prize 
list which is appended. 


Dornines.— Silver-Grey—l, R. P. Williams, Glaslinn, Clontarf. 
Warburton, Kill, Nass. 8, Mrs. Marmion, Ashtown, Pheenix Park. m0, J.C. 
Cooper, Limerick. c, Mrs. Warburton. Chickens—l and 2, Miss De Courcy, 
Drevar, Rose Hill, Blackrock. uc, Mrs. Marmion. o, Mrg., Warburton (2), 

1. . Warburton. 2,S. Mowbray. Killeany, Mountrath. 8, R. 
ns.—1, Mis. Warburton. 2, . Stephous, Dablin. Ceck, 
2 H. Green. ue, W. Magrath; Miss De Courcy Dreys 


2, Mrs. 


S. Mowbray. 
v 


2, Mrs. Taafe, 


mo, Mrs. Warbur 
Limerick; Mis 


apt. Down 
2, R. 


C. Cooper. 
s. 3, and § 
5 . d x. A, Perrin, 
Grak su Jockerel.—i, F. i. € 
uc, R. P. Williams; F. H. Green. c, G. A. Perrin. 
GamEe—l1 2 and mo, G. A. Perrin. mc, C. F. Staunton. 

G. A. Perrin. Cockerel.—1 and 2, G. A. Perrin. 

Hampurens.—Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, Hon. J. Mas 
Limerick. Silver-spangled.—l, F. H, Green, Windsor, B 
Massy. uo, fi. A. Seale, Kilgobbin. c¢, 5. Mowbray. 
1, Miss de Courcy Drevar. 2, R. P. Williams. uo, J. K 

La Furcur.—ti and2,G.A. Stephens. Coclierel.—l, G.A.S 

Houpans.—l, J. C. Cooper. 2, G.A. Stephens. Ho, M Z 
Killiney; Hon. J. Massey; E. J. Poer, Limerick. Cockerel.—l, Mzz. 
J. ©. Cooper. uc, G. A, Stephens. 

Crevr-Caurs.—1 and2, Hon, J. Massy. 
Manor, Ramelton. : 

Game Bantams.—l, G. A. Perrin. 2, E. J. Pocr, Lir 
Downman; Mrs. Staunton; N. BE. Wallace, Bellfield, Don 
Variety.—1, G. A. Stephens (Black). 2, L. I’. Perrin (Bla 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, R. P. Williams (Crested Gold 
Cooper (Sultans). ; i it Y 

Far Powns.—l, R. P. Williams (Dorking). 2, J. K. Milner, Cherbary, Black- 
rock (Buff Cochins). ‘ 

TuuKnys.--1, J. CG. Cooper. 2, S. Mowbray (Cambridge). 
L. King, Geashill (American). Powlts—1, J. C. Cooper. 
(American). 10, Hon. J. Massy. Cocl.—1, Won, J. Massy. 
bridge). Ho, J.C. Cooper ; Miss L. King. ee 

GouEst.—l, Hon. J. Massy (Embden). 2, R. P. Williams (Toulo 
Warburton (White Embden). Ho, J. C. Cooper; Mrs. Warburt 

Duoxs.—ouen.—l, R. P. Williams. wo, 8. Mowbray; G. A 


R 


Chicken3.—1 and 2, 


Cockerel.—1, Miss M‘Lou:z 


a L, Wing 
owbray (Caim- 


Williams. Aylesbury.—tl, S. Mowbray. 2, G. A. Stephens. 
ton; R. P. Williams; Hon. J. Massy. 
PIGEONS. 


Cannrmrg.—l and 2, J. Jeffries, Cork, Cock.—1, J. Jeffries. 
Liout-Col. Hassard, Curragh Camp. Hen.—1, Lieut-Col 
WDonald. Tumpcens.—l, B.A. Seale, Kilgobbin. 2, J. M 
Miliner: G. M. Caparn. Fanrarns.—l, E. A. Seale. 2, J. 
Invans; BD. A. Seale, Any ormER VAniety.—-], J. Dowling, 
Barbs). 2, EB. M'Cre, Altona, Stillorgan (Ice). 3, E. A. Se 
J. WDoneld: TB, A. Seale (2). TWELVE Varreries,—l and Cup, 
Dublin. 2and Cup, J. Dowling. uc,J.M’Donald. Six Var 
J. Dowling. 


Jupezs—Messrs. James Dixon, Bradford; I. Hutton, Pudsey, 
Leeds; W. G. Merry, Blesinton, and A. Comyns, jun., College Green, 
Dublin. 


Ape 
nell, 


M’Donald ; 
rds Gy. 
m6, J. K. 


Dowling 5 
Zurhorst, 
s.—8\und Cur, 


THE NEW MODES OF CONTROLLING Toh 
FERTILISATION OF THE QUEEN BEE. ~ 

Vartous methods for controlling the fertilisation of ihe 
queen have appesred of late in the columns of ‘t ony Journal,” 
and the successful results attending them have been vouched, 
for by the names of both ladiss and gentiemen whose testimony 
ig entitled to the highest respect. But in spite of the evidence 
adduced, I cannot bring myselito believe thats qneen can be 
properly fertilised during confinement. Tho American and 
Hungarian processes alike failed with me whew f tried to test 
them, end although I carefully watched the proceedings of a 
young queen in the society of drones for a week, I never could 
porceive any approach to intercourse. This is buinegative proof, 
and cannot, of conrse, oyerturn the positive. Novorsheless, I 
may be permitted to entertain the idea that those gentlemen who 
believe they have had queens fertilised in confinement, may in 
some way have been Geceived. i do not for a momeut suppose 
that any of them would make statements which they did not 
think wore fully corroborated by facts, but whexe there is room 
for error in any experiments that may be tried, it is proper 
that conclusions should neither be too dogmatically asserted 
nor too implicitly received 9s correct. 

The doctrine that a queen may be fertilised when con- 
fined with a few drones under a glass, is not new. The author 
of the ‘‘ Natural History of Bees,” a book translated ivom the 
French (8yo., London, 1744), tells us that he was an eye- 
witness of the fact, and that the drone pezisked immediately 
afterwards. The narrative which he gives of the matter is co 
minute as to lead us to suppose he could noi be mistaken in 
his observations. But mistakes are easily made, and was not 
M. Maveldi in error when ho held that eggs were deposited un- 
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fecundated in the cells, and afterwards quickened by the in- } 


fluence of the drone ? aie 
This method of fertilisation was long believed by apiarians 


to have been ‘‘ established beyond all contradiction,” by the | 


observations of M. Debrau, of Cambridge. It was not till 
Haber exposed the optical illusion which misled, that the bee 
world learned they had been accepting ag true a conclusion 
which was altogether untenable. The procesacs that are now 
s0 much in vogue, though somewhat modified, were found in 
the hands of M. de Réaumur and Haber to be wholly without 
result. ‘* We have,” says the latter, ‘‘frequently confined 
virgin queens with drones of all ages. We have done 50 at 
every season, and witnessed al! their advances and solicitations 
towards the males. Nothing, indeed, was left undone by him 
that was deemed likely to bring about a marriage in confinement, 
but without a fertile result. 

Now, if the procedure adopted by the honey beeis at all 
similar to that followed by the wild species (and I have no 
doubt it is), the union of the sexes must necessarily take place 
on the wing in the open air. I had an excellent view of the 
conjunction of the Bombus terrestris, male and female, on the 
18th of September, 1857. 

In those cases where fertilisation has been supposed to 
have been effected when the queen wes confined, I would like 
to ask whether all due precautions have been used to prevent 
its having taken place in any other situation. When we obtain 
a seemingly pure offspring after a pure Ligurian queen has 
been shut up with pure Ligurian drones, we are not to take 
this as a proof of the royal marriage having been contracted 
when in durance. It is very difficult to say when a pure breed 
has been secured. 

IT had a queen this summer, the daughter of one bybridised 
last year, which produced the finest-looking Italians. Nota 
cross was to be seen amongst them, and some half dozen young 
queens reared naturally after swarming were all beautifully 
marked. Yet all these queens which were put at the head of 
colonies, became mothers of a dark race with scarcely a trace 
of Italian features either in shape, tize, or colour.—R. S. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Brecon Pottrry SHow.—Mr. Brien has explained to us that the non- 
payment of prizes has not been his fault. After the 22nd inst. he will be 
nabled to pay them. 


GaME Bantams MUTILATED AT THE DUBLIN SHOW (F. C. H.).—Our 
correspondent complains that the cock’s sickle feathers were cut off and 
the tail otherwise injured. The mutilation was done previous to the 
judging, and he warns other exhibitors there to ‘‘ look sharp.” 


EGG-EATING Hens (Constant Subscriber)—You can only watch the 
hens and drive them from their nests as soon as they have Jaid. It is 
sometimes useful to lay hard eggs about, so hard as to defy all efforts to 
peck pieces off. 

Houpans’ Tors (J. S.).—One toe turning up and the other downwards 
is not a disqualification. 

Hameureus (S. D. C.)—We do not care for the colour of a Hamburgh 
eock'’s eye. We cannot advise you about breeding, as we do not see the 
birds. Ifthe son has produced part of your requirements, but you wish 
for more, use him again, not with his mother but his sister—with his 
mother he will merely produce again that which he produced before. A 
hollow in the comb is a disadvantage. A tail should not be too much 
bronzed, but itis a venial fault. We know nobody’s indiosyncracies in 
poultry judging. You had better write to the judge in question. A hen 
with a pencilled tail is more likely to breed pencilled-tailed pullets than 
one with a blacking-brush tail. 

Pouttry FEEDING (Hants Henwife)—Your feeding is troublesome, ex- 
pensive, and poor. We do not like either Indian meal, sharps, or buck- 
wheat. They all go to make internal fat, and to prevent laying. Give 
them ground oats every morning, kitcben sccaps, and Indian corn mid- 
day, and ground oats in the evening. It is bad crossing sitters and non- 
fitters, or we would advise Dorkings. 


BASTENING Layrne (R. H.).—Your Dorkings are hardly arrived at an 
ace to lay. Have patience. Greaves, meat, and hempseed will force 
them, but you will be aloserinthe end. Thereis a great outcry for eggs; 
we hope those who have them will stand out for a great price, and that 
the present will make us wiser in future, and less dependant on a foreign 
Supply. 

CocKEREL FoR EXHrBition (7. F. A.).—Allow him one pnuilet. Feed 
as we advise. Ifthe shows are near at hand put him by himself; not, 
however, if other hens are about. If he can see them, it is better to allow 
him one pullet, or he may lose weight. Feed as we advised. 


HENS APPARENTLY EGG-Bounp (M. H.).—The symptoms you describe 
are thoge of an egg-bound hen, but as there has been no egg, it was pro- 
bably only a derangement which Baily’s pills, followiug on castor oil, should 
cure. The cure will not be perfect till the evacuations are partly white. 
Give up the oats which they will not eat, and the potatoes wwhich are 
worse than nothing, making internal fat, and causing diseased livers. 
Substitute ground oats. When twelve hens die at about the same time, 
it is fair to suppose they pick up something poisonous. 


Toreirs (Turbit)—Pair your Black cock with 2 Black hen, not » Red 
one. We tried crossing Blacks with Reds yearsago, and the produce was 
always strawberry, both colours being entirely spoiled. . Point crowns are 
best for Turbits. 


{ 


CARRIERS (EZ. Lauric).—It is usual with Carrier fanciers to match Blacks 
and Duns together, the idea being that a more brilliant black is the result. 
The fineness of plumage you allude to results most probably from the 
owner of the birds being able to fly them. Another thing producing fine 
colour and appearance is not exhibiting birds; they are injured by travel- 
ling. At the Peristeronic Meeting, the birds exhibited by gentlemen 
members who do not show for prizes are far superior in appearance as to 
colour and gloss, to the poor birds that have been sen} to shows ali over 
the country. As to food, beans and old tares are the best for all Pigeons, 


Crystan Panacr Pouttry SHow.—Through an error in the catalogue 
of the Crystal Palace Show we reported that Mr. E. Tudman took the 
first prize for an old Partridge Cochin cock and hen, whereas the first 
prize was awarded to pen 157, belonging to Mr. Lingwood, Crecting, Suffolk. 
Mr. H. Shumach says his pen, 822, of Black Red Game Bantam pullets 
was awarded the second prize. Mr. Lorimer informs us that he took the 
second prize in class 111 (Pigeons, any other variety) with a psir of Arch- 
angels. We are informed that in the class for Black Ducks a fourth 
prize was awarded to pen No. 1178, belonging to Mr. G. S. Sainsbury. In 
the class for Aylesbury Ducks the first prize was awarded to Mrs. Seamons, 
not Mr. Hollis. 


WHITE Cockatoo (E. M. D.).—The bird picking off his feathers in- 
dicates that there is irritation of the skin. Give him a shower-bath daily 
by pouring over him tepid water throngh the rose of a watering-pot. 
Give him no bones nor meat, only sopped bread and fruits. ~ 


METHOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending December 13th. 


THERMOMETER. 
ener BAROMETER, Dee Hactee sa, |) Ese 
Max. | Min, | Max.| Min. | 1t.| 2¢t. 

Wed... 7] 29.629 | 29.608 AL 16 40 40 | N. .0) 
Thurs. - §| 29.636 | 29.618 32 29 40 40 N. -00 
Fri... 9 | 29.816 | 29.659 34 30 89 39 N. 10 
Set. ... 10 | 29.900 | 29.850 35 32 41 89 N. 2 
Sun. «- 11} 29.809 | 29.518 59 27 Al 39 S.E. 30 
Mon... 12 | 29.981 | 29.185 52 42 42 39 W. 26 
Tues... 18 | 29.424 | 29.366 55 45 43 4) Ss. 56 

Mean.. | 29.641 | 29,542 | 48.00 | 31.57 | 40.85 | 39.43 | oa 1.24 
| | 
7.—Overcast; densely overcast; cold and overcast. 
8.—Sharp frost; overcast ; snow at night. 
9.—Snow; continued fall of snow; densely overcast. 

10.—Densely overcast; dense fog; densely overcast. 

11.—Overcast ; very fine ; cloudy, frosty air. 

12 —Rain; cloudy but fine; slight rain. 

15.—Drizzling rain; rain; drizzling rain. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—DeEcemser 14. 
We have no improvement here worth notice, except in the bast Grapes, 


which have advanced in price daring the week, and continue very good. 
The Potato trade is steady, and the supply ample. 


FRUIT. 

g,d.-s. a s.a 8. a 
Apples....c.sseeee tsieve 1 0 to2 0} Mulberries... 0 Otod oO 
Apricots. doz. 0 0 O 0} Neetarines. 00 00 
Cherries... --- lb. 0 0 (0 OQ) Oranges.. 60 10 6 
Chestnuts bushel 10 0 18 Gj Peaches ... 00 «(0G 
Currants... ...dsieve 0 0 -0 0} Pears, kitchen . Th) BD 
Biack -..d0, 00 00 dessert... AD S00) 
Fies ..... doz. 9 0 0 0| Pine Apples. S510 meen. 
Filberts 0 0 2 0} Plums.... 16 304 
20 2 6) Quinces . 00 0 0 

0 0 O 0} Raspberries. Row AD 
4 0 § 0} Strawberries . Sel D Um ODO) 
Lemons.,..esseee 6 0 10 0} Walnuts..........bushel10 6 16 A 
Melons....,......-..each 1Q ¢ 0 GO..seeeceeeenee 100 10 % O 

VEGETABLES. 

5 ad 
Artichokes ... to Leeks ............ bunch too 0 


Lettuce ... 


Asparagus ... 
Mushrooms 


Beans, Kidney 
Broad 


+e. dz. 
otile 


Mustard & Cress..punnet 
ushel 


Onions .......... 

pickling. . 
Parsley... .. 
Parsnips. 
Peasy. 
Potatoes. 


Kidney -e-+ eee e0e--d0. 
Radishes .. doz. bunches 


area 


MPOSCONBCBHWOSCHWOWSNOOR 
SCWDWDOCDDROMOCOCSOCHDOSOOS™ 
MOCCCOMMIADONWHWOWOO? 
ecooocoascoomocomooocooNm 
COMNAWHOOWNOORPOWOHOOR 
SMODOCMORSASSCOOSOMONOOmE 
SOON SCNIOHRROHOCMSNDHOM 


SS®209P0S 9990592090 


ps . 
Vegetable Marrows,.dez. 


POULTRY MARKET.—Drcsmsnr 14. 
We have still a sorry trade, and have lost the inspiriting effect of frosty 


weather. Trade is very bad now, but we look for a good Christmas 
market, from the absence of foreign supplies. 

s ds. d 5. d. 8. d. 
Large Fowls 3 Oto8 6 0 9toO 10 
Smaller ditto 27 OS 2) nab) p eee Soper ts 
Chickens ibs abet) 0.69 0 10 
Ducks Ue) oS OY 3 S910) Sse 
Geese 6 0 aan G: 1 49) 2 0 
Pheas 1 6 2 0 08 o 8 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Da Average Tempera- Rainin| gun | Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s | Clock | Day 
nor wit. DECEMBER 22—28, 1870. ture near London. ls vane Rises. | Sets. | Tises. | bets ge after | of 
Day. |Night. Mean. | Days. | am. “heim. “th. |fmoaehs sm. eh: 
22 | Ta | Winter commences. 45.0 2. 88.7 aL 6afS | 5laf3 | 55af 7 | 58af3 
23 F 44.1 | 31.7 | 57.9 21 | 6 8|51 §$ 5 9/58 4 
4.) S | 44.0 | 31.3 87.6 17 | 7 8)/52 3 |.59 9) 10 6) 
25 Sun | Curistmas Day. 43.4 | 29.4 | 36.4 Ooi cl) 8) leo) eo" | eh0l LOW nob maT) 
26 M Sr. STEPHEN. 43.2 | 314 | 57.3 16) *) 8 2 18) 2587 66 | 12 11/42 8 
QT Tu Sr. JoHN EvaNGELIsT. | 43.0 | 29.7 864] 15 8 °8 | 54 °8 |-86 M1./(55. .9 
28 Ww Innocents’ Day. 42.6 | 29.5 | 36.0 | 13 9 -8,| 55 “356 11) 5 TL 
| | | 
From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 436°, and its nicht 
temperature 30.8°. Tho greatest heat was 58°, on the 25th, 1827; and 28th, 1855; aud the lowes: cold 1° below zero, on the 28th, 1861. The 


greatest fall of rain was 1.15 inch. 


TEA ROSES FOR OUT-DOOR CULTURE. 


T page 438 are given, in reply to the inquiry 
by a correspondent, the names of some select 
Tea-scented Roses for out-door culture. ‘To 
the excellence and beauty of the kinds there 
named no Rose amateur will, I think, take 
exception, but the suitability of a few of them 
for out-door culture is open to some discus- 
sion, and not of these only, but the subject of 
Tea Roses out of doors is one that might be 
resumed with interest. 

The Tea-scented Roses (Rosa indica odorata) are the 
desire, and but too often the envy, of all lovers of Roses; 
they have a charm and fragrance peculiar to themselves 
which attract to them a preference beyond all other kinds. 
Their successful culture in the open ground, with a very 
few exceptions, is beset with difficulties. They will not 
generally grow where the hardier species often flourish ; 
they require more care, more assiduous attention than any 
other race of Roses, and the luxury of obtaining them in 
quantity and variety is seldom acquired without the aid 
of glass structures, with pot-culture, or planting out in a 
house specially devoted to them. 

Slowly but surely the number of varieties of the Tea- 
scented Roses of approved quality and sufficiently hardy 
for out-door planting is increasing, and among these the 
Noisettes may be included, for the difference between the 
two sections is one of degree rather than of kind, so that 
no Rose garden, nor any flower garden whatever, ought 
now to be without them altogether. The selected kinds 
recommended for this purpose in the list above alluded to 
are Gloire de Dijon, Abricoté, Vicomtesse de Cazes, 
Devoniensis, Adam, Boule d’Or, Madame Levet, Jaune 
d'Or, Belle Lyonnaise, Adrienne Christophle, Montplaisir, 
and Madame Damazin. Of these, Abricote, Adam, and 
Vicomtesse de Cazes have with me proved too tender, and 
too dwarf and feeble in growth to withstand even an ordi- 
mary winter; under glass, however, they appear more 
vigorous, and potted in soil adapted for this class of Roses 
they produce very beautiful flowers. Boule d’Or failed to 
expand its bloom, in addition to its tender habit of growth. 
The insertion of Madame Levet in the list I am inclined 
to believe is a clerical error, having never heard of a Tea 
Rose of that name. Jaune d’Or,Belle Lyonnaise, Adrienne 
Christophle, Montplaisir, 2nd Madame Damaizin I have 
not tried. 

Gloire de Dijon is well known to thrive in almost any 
ordinary situation. Scarcely less hardy is Céline Forestier, 
a deservedly universal favourite. With slight modification 
may be added Maréchal Niel, by far the best of all yellow 
Roses, and unsurpassed in depth and in substance of 
petal, combined with rich colouring and symmetrical form ; 
Sombreuil is a lovely white Tea Rose of fine shape, abun- 
dant bloom, and vigorous growth. These four may all be 
successfully grown, even in light ssils, as is the case here, 
budded on the Dog Rose at from 6 to 12 inches above the 
surface. They form handsome pillar Roses if treated in 


| east winds. 


in this Journal. If it can be avoided, Maréchal Niel and 
Sombreuil should not be exposed to the north and north- 
As they grow well on the Briar they will, of 
course, form standards; but it is especially objectionable 
to see attempts to prune and drill Roses into a shape they 
will not naturally assume. 

The following Tea Roses have been fully exposed here 
during four successive winters—that is to say, they are 
planted out in front of a south wall, and no care has been 
taken to give them any further protection than the wall 
affords. ‘Chey may, therefore, be presumed to be suffi- 
ciently hardy for a like situation. They are Devoniensis, 
Madame Bravy, Alba rosea, Kubens, Madame Willermoz, 
Madame Margottin, Madame Falcot, Souvenir d'un Ami, 
Homere, Narcisse, Goubault, President—all well-known 
kinds, acknowledged to be among the best of this class ; 
they are on the Manetti stock. Madame Falcot and 
Goubault are most beautiful before complete expansion. 
Madame Margottin is a beautiful deep yellow Rose, with 
a peach or rose centre, and fine foliage. Homeére has its 
petals jagged or irregularly notched, which is a drawback. 
Narcisse is a pretty pale yellow, and one of the freest 
blooming of all Roses. # 

The chief conditions required for the culture of Tea- 
scented Roses out of doors are light or well-drained 
soil—such as will not retain an excess of moisture during 
cold weather—free exposure to sun and air, shelter from 
north and north-east winds, occasional mulching, and a 
supply of well-rotted stable manure among the plants, 
which are best arranged in groups or in beds, and not 
dispersed; and further to promote vigorous growth, give 
a moderate watering in dry and warm weather with 
manure water. With these simple and inexpensive pre- 
cautions it will be found quite possible to admit repre- 
sentatives of this noble class of Roses to a place in open- 
air gardening. 

There is a freshness and delicacy of colouring in the 
flowers of the lea Roses grown in the open air that does 
not seem to be so fully realised under glass; it must, 
however, be admitted that to have them in variety sufficient 
to include all or most of the best kinds, many of which 
are too tender for out-door culture, a glass structure is 
indispensable. 

One more hint may be useful to those who from taste 
or circumstances of soil still desire to grow Roses in quan- 
tity in the form of standards at a height of more than 
3 feet from the ground; at this height it is necessary, in 
order to secure the plants from injury by winds, to tie 
each firmly to a stake, and when the number of plants is 
considerable, the staking and tying are also a matter of 
considerable trouble My respected neighbour, Mr. Tucker, 
of Garston House, wishing to have rows of standard Roses 
by the sides of the principal walks in his garden, has 
adopted a simple expedient which avoids the trouble of 
staking each plant, and which in the case of wooden stakes 
has frequently to be repeated. At each end of the row is 
a stout pole of willow, to which are affixed the ends of a 
lergth of galvanised iron wire at the required height. The 


the manner pointed out by Mr. W. Paul in a recent article { standard Roses are he'd firmly to the wire by a soft liga- 
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ture of tarred string, or other substance suitable to the pur- 
pose. ‘The poles are of willow because they take root after 
insertion in the soil, and therefore do not rot, but last for 
almost any length of time; the wire is galvanised because it is 
less liable to rust, and is not unsightly. When the willow 
poles are inserted, holes are dug in the places where wanted, 
and the poles, with the attached wire, are held inwards at an 
angle of 60° or thereabouts; they are then driven in to the 
required depth, and afterwards pulled outwards till they are 
perpendicular, when they are tightly rammed in: by this means 
the wires are rendered stiff by the tension. This plan appears 
to answer admirably ; it would answer still better if two wires 
instead of one were attached to the willow poles. Such a 
contrivance is, of course, applicable to Raspberry canes, Holly- 
hocks, &c. 

And now winter is again upon us with all its apprehensions, 
and, which must not be forgotten, all its blessings. Among 
the many pleasant souvenirs which the recurrence of Christmas 
and the New Year bring, few, I will venture to say, will be more 
acceptable to the readers of ‘‘our Journal” than the genial 
kindly article of ‘‘ WiursHine Recror.”—A. H. Kent. 


CULTIVATION OF PEARS IN POTS. 


Many consider the Pear the best kind of fruit, and all 
know that, at any rate from September to March, this fruit is 
exceedingly valuable for dessert. The excellent specimens of 
Joséphine de Malines exhibited by G. I’. Wilson, Herq., of 
Weybridge Heath, are well worthy of notice as showing what 
can be accomplished by sxill. 

Mr. Wilson’s trees are allowed to remain in the orchard 
house until the fruit are set, when they are removed to a 
favourable position out of doors. Such frnit of Joséphine de 
Malines as exhibited could not be produced from trees planted 
out as pyramids or bushes. Two trees of Joséphine de Malines 
were planted out at this place about five years ago; one of them 
is grafted on the Pear, and the other on the Quince. They were 
both good trees when planted; the ground was twice trenched, 
and prepared with suitable loam; they grow well, and some- 
times have plenty of blossora, but little good fruit have they 
produced. Ina the season of 1866 about two dozen medium- 
sized fruit were produced, which ripened in February, and 
were of excellent flavour. With this single exception the pro- 
duce has been worthless. 

The varieties which have done best as pyramids and bush 
trees are Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Beurré d’Amanlis, Napoléon, Triomphe de 
Jodoigne, and Jargonelle. A very large tree of Beurré Bose 
annually bears good crops of fine fruit. Beurré d’Aremberg 
also does well as a pyramid on the Pear. 

On walls the finer sorts of Pears can be grown to great per- 
fection, but not finer than they can be produced from trees in 
pots. I had some pots of Louise Bonne and Beurré d’Amanlis 
which were this season turned out of doors, when the fruit was 
set, to ripen; and that ripened out of doors was not only higher- 
coloured and of a better flavour, but quite as large as that pro- 
duced under glass. 

There is one Pear which can be highly recommended which 
has been grown here two seasons—Madame Treyve. It ripens 
in September, and although good Pears are plentiful at that 
season, it can be added to the most select collection. I selected 
six fruit of several of the varieties grown in pots, and weighed 
them. The following are the weights :— 


6 Williams’s Bon Chretien 
6 Rivers’s Beurre d’Aremberg.... 
6 Jersey Gratioli 
6 Beurré @’Amanlis . 
6 Duchesse @’Orléans 
6 Mudame Treyve... 
6 Bewré Diel 
6 Conseiller dela Cour .. eietey= 
6 Louise Bonne of Jersey. (‘Che tree, grown ina 13-inch 
pot, had three dozen good fruit.) 2 


jc no bp cro 


Pear trees in pots delight in rich surface dressings and 
plentiful supplies of water until the fruit is approaching ripe- 
nese, when it ought to be supplied to them more sparingly. 
About twice a-week they should have manure water. During 
winter, and until March, the pots may be plunged out of 
doors. 

To amateurs and others who have noi a Jarge extent of wall- 
surface this method of cultivating the finer sorts of Pears might 
be a source of much profit as well as pleasure. The same 
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trees can be grown for many years in comparatively small pots>. 
some of the trees here are about nine years old, and are im 
15-inoh pots.—J. Doveuas. 


WINTER-BLOOMING ORCHIDS.—Ne. 11. 
PHAJUS. 

A cunvus of terrestrial Orchids of noble growth, containing: 
some twenty or more species, but I purpose introdusing only 
two of these to the attention of my readers, and they are in— 
valuable for winter decoration. These species are extremely 
easy to cultivate, if it be only remembered that they are terres- 
trial, and not epiphytal; and the soil I have found to suit them, 
well is a compost consisting of good turfy loam, fibrous peat,. 
aud well-decomposed manure in about equal parts, and just: 
sufficient river or silver sand should be added to the whole to» 
make it feel gritty. In this mixture pot the plants just pre-- 
vious to their growth commencing, and be sure the pots are» 
well drained, and that the plants are not elevated above the: 
rim, but potted like any other stove plant. Treat them libe- 
rally with water, and give them a good place in the Hast Indian: 
house during their period of growth; after this is completed: 
gradually reduce the supply of water, and remove them toa. 
cool place, where they may remain until the end of October or: 
beginning of November, when they should again be brought. 
into heat, and moderately supplied with water. This treat-- 
ment will soon cause the flower-spikes to show up, and grow 
more or less quickly, according to the weather prevailing at 
this {ime of year. Under this mode of management I have: 
usually had some of my plants blooming at Christmas, and 
found them exceedingly usefal just at the time when flowers 
are scarce and much wanted. If grown in small pots they. 
may be used to great advantage for the decoration of apart- 
ments, and should they not be required for this purpose, they 
are equally serviceable for cutting. 

P. Granpirotius.—This plant seems to have been intro- 
duced into this country from the gardens of China, where it 
appears to have been cultivated for a long time, and I am not: 
aware that it has ever been sent to us from a locality where it is. 
found in a wild state. It is a fine plant, producing large, 
plaited, evergreen leaves, which are from 1 to 3 feet in length,. 
broadest in the middle, and tapering to a long point; the~ 
flower-spike is about as long as the leaves, but erect, not. 
spreading like them, and therefore shows well above them.. 
The flowers are large and numerous; the sepals and petals. 
brown tinged with yellow; the lip large, white in front, browm 
at the base. It continues long in flower, even in a cool house,. 
or in the dwelling house, without injury. 

P. Watuicuit.—This resembles the previously named species- 
in general appearance, but is more robust, the leaves are longer~ 
when fully developed, and the flowers are also larger. The 
sepals and petals are of a rich brown suffused with orange- 
yellow; the lip buff in front, but purple towards the base, 
where it is also tinged with orange. Itis a superb old plant: 
for winter and spring decoration, and it also makes a fine ex- 
hibition plant, if retarded by keeping it ina cool house without. 
water during winter. Native of the Hast Indies. 

SACCOLABIUM. 

The plants comprising this genus rank amongst the gems of* 
the order. All are epiphytes in their native habitats, but under- 
cultivation all the larger-growing kinds thrive best when grown: 
in pots, the only requisites being the most perfect drainage, 
and alittle sphagnum moss to retain moisture about the roots: 
and help to fix them firmly. The moss should be in a living: 
state for these plants, and, indeed, I prefer live sphagnum for- 
all those Orchids which have no peat nor other soil to grow in. 
Saccolabiums are all natives of the Hast, and are mostly found 
in the hottest parts. They require the same temperature and: 
treatment as Vandas. There are many superb species and: 
varieties, but as the majority are summer-bloomers, they cannot 
be included in these remarks. A small, brown, close-fitting 
scale is very fond of fastening upon plants of this genus, and if 
not removed it soon affects their health, and renders them un-- 
sightly. Strict attention, and careful washing with soft soap 
and warm water, I have found the safest and best method of 
exterminating these pests should they at any time make their 
appearance. 

S. aicanrEum until recently was beyond the reach of the ma— 
jority of Orchid growers, but since its price has become reason- 
able, no collection should be without it. The leaves of this noble- 
plant are upwards of a foot long, and 3 inches broad, very thicls: 
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and fleshy. The racemes are longer than the leaves, and very 
stout. The sepale and petals are white dotted with lilac, and 
the lip is of a deep rich violet. Tho raceme would form a gor- 
geous head-dress for a lady, especially if backed with a few 
sprigs of Maiden-hair Fern. It blooms in midwinter, and lasts 
a very long time in perfection. Native of Barmah. 

S. vronaczum.—The leaves of this beautifal kind are usually 
afoot in length, and about 2 inches broad. It somewhat re- 
sembles S. giganteum in miniature. The beantifal racemes are 
about the same length as the leaves, or a little longer, and 
densely clothed with bloom. The sepals and petals are white, 
irregularly dotted with mauve and lilac; the lip violet in the 
centre, mauve at the sides. This plant is somewhat difficult to 
manage, but amply repays all extra care, as its beautifal and 
cheering spikes of flower are in perfection during the dullest 
soason of the year. Native of Manilla. 

S. Harrrsonranum.—This differs from the preceding only in 
the colour of its flowers, which are pure white and very sweet- 
scented; indeed, it is considered by many a variety of S. vio- 


laceum, only it blooms during the winter months, and con- 
tinues several weeks in full beauty if the flowers are not 
allowed to get damp. It is a native of Pulo-Copang, a little 
island in the China Sea. 


MESOSPINIDIUM. 

A small genus of Peruvian Orchids, of which one species only, 
as far as Iam aware,is worthy of notice in this place. It 
succeeds best on a block of wood, and must be grown in the 
coolest part of the Odontoglossum house. 

M. sancuinzuu.—A small-growing plant, resembling very 
much some of the varieties of Odontoglossum Alexandra. The 
pseudo-bulbs are small, oval, and compressed, bearing on their 
summit two strap-shaped Jeaves. The flower-spike is pen- 
dulous, and much longer than the leaves, bearing a profusion 
of waxy, deep rose-coloured flowers, and as these are produced 
all through the winter and spring, it is a valuable addition to 
our cool-house winter-blooming kinds. Native of the Andes of 
Peru.—Experro CREDE. 


GROUND LEVELLING AND PRACTICAL GARDEN PLOTTING.—No. 9. 
DRAWING PLANS. 


To draw and transfer fig. 32 to the ground, draw the square 
ABCD, and draw the diameter lines BE Fandc 4H, also the diagonal 
lines Acand pp. Draw lines 12,34,56,78. From centre 
a, being the point where line 1 2 crosses the diameter line aH, 
draw arec, moesting the two diagonal lines; also from centre a 
draw are 0, a8 shown by radiuga@b. With radiuse f draw are 
f, meeting are b ind. With radius d g draw are g, meeting 
arc bin e. From centre m, which is equal to centre a, draw 
the corresponding arcs b and ¢, also are m, as shown by radius 
mn. Feom centre r on line 7 8 draw are s. Ares n and s 
unite where the line is cut, each arc meeting the diagonal line 
ac. From centre t, with 
vadius t u, draw are w. 
rom centre o on liner F 
draw an are correspond- 
ing to n, uniting with are 
um, and meeting are n on 
the diagonalline. Draw 
the remaining portion of 
the plan in the same 


D 


in point d. Shift the string to peg d, and with the same radius 
as ef trace arc g, and the bed is traced. Insert pegs 6 or 
7 inches apart on the lines traced. The pegs must be put up- 
right into the ground, and exactly in the line traced, so that 
when the line is laid round the pegs to cut out the bed it will 
have an equal pressure on all the pegs. By this simple ar- 
rangemont the beds will be perfect. From the peg in point m, 
on lines 3 4 and @ 4, trace ares b,c; trace arcs f and g as the 
corresponding ares are traced from points e and din bed a. 
From point m trace arc n, as shown by radius mn. On line 


7 8, from peg 8 measure 4 feet 8 inches; insert a peg as at 


=f 


point 7; from the peg 
at point 7, with a string 
3 feet 8 inches long trace 
arc s, as shown by the 
radius 7s, and uniting 
with are n, as where the 
line is cut. On line 
3 4, from peg 3 mea- 
sure 4 feet 8 inches, in- 


manner. 

To transfer the de- 
sign to the ground. The 
base line a B is 40 feet 
long. Find pointsagcn, 
as described in jig. 31; 
insert a stake at each 
point, and lay aline from 


sert a peg as at point ¢; 
from the peg at t, with 
the same radius asg7s, 
trace are wu. From the 
peg in centre 0, with the 
radius oc, trace an are 
corresponding to are n, 
as traced from m and 


stake a to stake 3, from 
stake B to stake c, from 
stake c to stake p, and 
from stake p to stake a. 
Lay the diagonal fines 
A cand BD, also the dia- 
meter lines E Fanda H. 
‘On each side of stake a 
measure 9 feet; insert 


uniting with are u, as 
where the line is cut. 
From centre o, on lines 
78 and EF, trace arc c, 
as shown by radiusoc; 
also from centre o trace 
arc P, meeting line 7 8. 
Insert a peg at each 
point, as at points v and 


a peg at each point, as 
at points 3 and 8. On 
-.ch side of stake B mea- 
sure 9 feet; insert a peg 
at each point, as at 
points 4 and 6. On each 
aide of stake c measure 


© 
aR 8 
each !point, as at 2 and 
5. On each side of 
stake D measure 9 feet; insert a peg at each point, as at 1, 7. 
Gay lines joining points 1 2,34,56, 78; where the lines cross 
each other, as line 1 2 and the diameter linea u, insert a peg, as 
at point a; also in lines 3 4 and Gu insert a peg, as at point m; 
also in7 8 and EF insert a peg, as at point o. From the peg at 
point a, on lines 12 and ¢ u, with a string 8 feet 4 inches long, 
trace ares c and n; reduce the string 3 feet 4 inches and trace 
are b until it meet Hine 1 2, as at points e and d; insert a peg at 
each point. Radiuse is 9 feet 9 inches from the peg at point 


<¢; with a string 9 feet 9 inches long trace arc f, meeting arc b | 


y. From the peg at point 
v, with radius v w, trace 


Fig. 32.—Scale 12 feet to the inch. 


are w. From the peg at 
point y, with the same 
radius as vw, trace are x. 
On line 1 p, from peg 1 
measure 4 feet 8 inches, 
insert a peg as at point 
k ; from the peg at point 
k, with a string 3 feet 
8 inches long, trace arc J, ay shown by radius kl. From centre 
o,on lines 7 8and © F, with the same radius aso ¢, trace an arc 
corresponding to are n, uniting with are J, as where the line is 
cut. Online 7 8, from peg 7 measure 4 feet 8 inches, insert a 
peg asat pointh. With a string 3 feet 8 inches long trace arc 7, 
unitiog with are m traced from point a, as where the line is eut. 
The three beds on the diameter line @ H are now traced, except- 
ing the side of the middle bed not marked c ; that side is to be 
traced from centre 0, beds. The three beds on line 5 6 are 
equal to those on line 7 8, and are traced in the same manner. 
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As each bed is traced, insert pegs as at first directed. All the 
beds are intended to have Box-edging.—M. O‘DonnELu, Gardener 
to E. Leeming, Esq., Spring Grove, Richmond. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST SEASON. 


Tue long-continued drought of the past summer will cause 
the year 1270 to be a memorable one. The time of the drought 
was one of anxiety, care, hard work, and, withal, it was a most 
interesting time, calculated to rouse one’s best efforts to grapple 
with and to overcome its parching effects; a time of study and 
watchfulness, teaching us many a lesson for the future, show- 
ing us the importance of foresight in preparing to combat the 
effects of the ever-varying temperature and seasons of our 
fickle climate. And so before this eventful year becomes num- 
bered with the past and is added to the short tale of our lives, 
it may be well to record a few of its lessons of usefulness 
while still fresh in the memory. 

First of all, then, comes the important subject of watering ; 
perhaps I shall be more correct if I say water supply, for, alas! 
the efforts and plans of many an earnest man have been ren- 
dered futile owing to the scarcity of water, caused in too many 
instances by the miserable provision for storing the super- 
abundant moisture, which is suffered to run to waste during 
those periods of the year when it is given us so lavishly. It 
is astonishing how few are the gardens which are well supplied 
with water, or a suitable apparatus for its distribution. It 
may very reasonably be supposed that, when a new garden is 
made, so indispensable an aid to the successful development 
of every kind of crop would receive the attention which its 
importance merits, but such is not the case. An under-sized 
cistern, a barrel or two, and a solitary pump, but too often 
represent the entire provision for storing or supplying water 


in the driest summer, and this, too, in gardens of considerable | 


size. Now, such a state of things is not reasonable, fair, nor 
wise, for it is most unfair to expect a man, no matter how 
clever or persevering ke may be, to maintain a regular supply 
of vegetables, to say nothing of other things, when his best 


efforts are crippled or rendered unavailing from such a paucity | 


of means. 
For those gardens depending in dry weather upon stored-up 


rain water, a simple, efficient, and by no means expensive | 
apparatus, may be had by building an underground-tank of a | 


size proportionate to that of the garden, into which the water 
from the buildings and drains should be made to flow. Much 
water may also be gained by fixing a few gratings along the 
sides of the garden paths, the gratings to communicate with 
the drains. Connected with the tank there should be a fixed 
force-pump to convey a daily supply of water into an elevated 
cistern of galvanised iron, or wood lined with lead, from which, 
by means of a hose, the water could be distributed among the 
crops with much ease, expedition, and economy. Very dif- 
ferent is the working of such an apparatus from the more com- 
mon method of carrying the water in cans, often from a con- 
siderable distance. It is all very well to say what a quantity 
of work a willing man can do in a short time with a pair of 
cans ; but those who advocate such a system can hardly know 
the labour implied in the unceasing tramp, tramp, throughout 
the long hot summer’s day. 

Wherever it is practicable, watering in summer should be 
immediately followed by mulching, for it is certain that in 
order that plants should derive any benefit from the appli- 
cation of water, it must come in contact with their roots, so 
that the spongioles may absorb sufficient moisture to maintain 
the health and vigour of the plants unchecked. This is, of 
course, the object of everyone, yet in how many instances 
where mulching is not used does the water fail to reach the 
roots even when applied daily, and so the plants linger on 
without making that marked progress so much desired. The 
reason for this isa very simple one. The burning rays of the 
summer sun act with such power on exposed surfaces, as to 
cause excessive evaporation from all porous bodies, so that the 
surface soil becomes so dry as to throw off ordinary waterings, 
it being very rare that enough water is given at one time to 
thoroughly saturate this dusty surface, which thus effectnally 
prevents the roots from deriving the slightest benefit from the 
water, which may, and doubtless does, refresh the plants by 
the moisture playing among the foliage during the process of 
evaporation, which, as a matter of course, immediately follows. 
Even this benefit must be » slight one, for the action of the sun 
is so prompt that its greedy rays quickly evaporate the mois- 


ture, and so the plants either struggle on for bare existence or 
die outright. But how different is the effect of judicious 
watering when it really reaches the roots, and by the inter- 
position of the friendly mulching the warm moist soil retains 
the precious store, and the plants flourish with as much vigour 
as the denizens of a hotbed! By way of illustration I will 
quote an instance of this in my own practice last summer. A 
quantity of strong plants of Coleus Verschaffelti occupying an 
important position had started nicely into growth when first 
planted in the beds, but after a time they gradually assumed 
that standstill appearance which is so tantalising. They had 
been watered regularly, but on removing the soil about 
their roots I was convinced that very little water had reached 
them. I at once set to work and raked the soil away from the 
stems, exposing some of the roots, and formed a little basin 
round the base of each plant. These basins were filled with 
water again and again till the soil was thoroughly saturated ; 
it was then levelled-down and covered with a layer of rough 
leaf mould, and it was surprising to see the healthy change in 
the plants visible in a few days. 

Mulching is also an important process in the culture of 
summer vegetables. Early Celery, Cauliflowers, Peas, To- 
matoes, and a host of other crops, are much benefited by it. 
So highly do I esteem it, that I strongly advise its use, espe- 
cially in small gardens, because—Ist, It economises labour. 
2nd, It checks evaporation. 3rd, It promotes that quick 
strong growth so essential in the production of first-class ve- 
getables; and 4th, If it be at all of a rich nature it attracts 
the roots which it was designed to shelter, and thereby ma- 
terially assists the crop in the latter stages of its growth. 

When taking my last walk round the gardens at Egerton 
House, on September 21st, I paused to admire a row of British 
Queen Pea, which was a mass of fine large pods, and there 


| were still a number of flowers along the top of the row. These 


Peas were sown in a shallow trench on the 3rd of June, they 


| were watered a few times while in their young state, and then 
| thoroughly mulched with some rough manure, and with the best 


results. 

Vegetables generally were very good throughout the summer ; 
the only exceptions were some Peas, and one or two crops of 
Lettuce. Iallude to the Lettuce, because the failure which 
might have been attributed to the drought had in reality 
nothing at all to do with it. My rule in the culture of summer 
Lettuces is, as soon as one crop is visible above ground, to sow 
another at once. If this be done the requisite supply will be 
easily maintained. Another good plan is to sow two kinds at 
the same time. If space can be spared, it is best to sow a few 
rows thinly, so as to avoid transplanting. However, this cannot 
always be done, and it was so in my case. Two short rows of 
Ivery’s Nonsuch, and two of Paris Cos, were sown at the same 
time; when the plants were large enough a number of them 
were pricked singly into 4-inch pots filled with old hotbed 
manure. When a border could be spared it was made very 
rich with a liberal mixture of the same kind of manure, and 
the plants turned out with compact balls a perfect mass of 
roots. They were well watered, but to my surprise and mor- 
tification the Nonsuch all bolted in about a week, and on going 
to look at those left in the seed rows they were also in the same 
state. Had it not been for the Paris Cos, which formed fine 
hearts, a serious gap would have occurred in the supply. The 
cause of this failure was pretty evident, and after another 
sowing with the same result, it was quite clear that the seed 
was worthless. 

The first crop of Celery, which came into use early in August, 
was much assisted by a mulching of short dung, for although 
it was watered daily, the surface soil became very dry previous 
to mulching, but afterwards it was always in that moist con- 
dition so suitable for this vegetable. Before the first earthing 
some drain pipes were placed on end along each side of the 
plants, so that after the earthing one end of each pipe rested on 
the soil close over the roots, and the other end stood out quite 
clear of the soil; the water was constantly poured down these 
pipes to the roots, thus avoiding all chance of wetting the 
heurts of the plants, or of the water being absorbed by the eyer- 
increasing mass of soil. 

From the very poor examples of Celery generally to be 
seen at horticultural shows in August, and even in Septem- 
ber, it is evident very little attention is given to its culture 
early in the year. This is. to be regretted, for I have always 
found the August Celery as much appreciated, especially for 
culinary purposes, as the earliest Turnips, concerning which 
it may not be out of place to say a word ortwo. If very early 
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Turnips are required, a crop or two may be brought forward on 
a gentle hotbed, but generally a first sowing on a cool border 
under the shelter of a north wall early in March, is soon 
enough. The method which I have found to answer best, is to 
sow small beds in the same way as for summer Lettuce—that 
is, immediately on the appearance of the first crop above 
ground, to sow another, and so on throughout the summer. 
This may seem a simple matter, but it is highly important; 
for the production of a thoroughly good succession of vegetables 
is an object worthy the ambition of every gardener, and one 
which is calculated to cause his services to be appreciated. 

Another plan to which I have already alluded, and which 
was of the greatest possible service, is that of potting such 
things as Lettuce, Cauliflower, Harly Dwarf Savoys, and Little 
Pixie Cabbage. Succession crops of these were constantly 
brought on in 4-inch pots filled with either leaf mould or old 
decayed manure. The pots were filled and placed wherever 
there was a chance of shelter from the midday sun. I re- 
member somebody objecting to it on the score of the amount of 
labour entailed, but I have found it a saving of both labour 
and water; eveu if it were not so, I would still keep to it, be- 
cause of its certainty. Strong plants turned out into their 
permanent quariers with such capital balls of roots as these in- 
variably possess are almost certain to succeed. 

After giving much attention to the preparation of seed Po- 
tatoes during the past two seasons, my deductions are—I1st, 
Always to select the seed at the time of lifting the crop. 2nd, 
Never to store early or second early sorts in close heaps, other- 
wise they will sprout quickly, even before winter sets in. 3rd, 
Never to lay the seed ina damp dark cellar, but always to 
spread it in single layers if possible, in a cool, tolerably light, 
airy, frost-proof shed. The Potato crop of this year was most 
abundant; all kinds attained maturity early, and were lifted 
and housed in excellent condition altogether free from blight. 
At Egerton House, even the latest kinds were in the store 
house by the third week in August, yet when I came into 
Sussex, # month later, I saw many large breadths in the fields, 
with very green haulm; in several instances these crops were 
not lifted till lute in October, and a large proportion of blighted 
tubers was the result. The loss thus incurred was bad enough, 
to say nothing of a second crop of Tarnips, which might very 
easily have been gained had the Potato crop ripened early in 
August.—Hpwarp Lucxuurst, Old Lands, Buxrted, Sussex. 


GROUND VINERIES. 


I quite agree with what the Editors say at page 457, ‘‘ Instead 
of anyone entering largely on ground yineries they would 
sooner front a wall with glass, where a person could walk in- 
side and attend to the Vines in all weathers.” I believe Iam 
stated to be the inventor of ground vineries, but it was only a 
passing thought, and I never carried out the system, although 
I went so far as to have a frame made of angle iron, which I 
see is still in existence, but under which a Vine was never 
planted. I cannot perceive that the slightest improvement has 
ever been made on this, the first structure, the four iron legs 
of which were so contrived as to admit of their being pushed 
into the earth, so as either to give freedom of ventilation or 
exclude it altogether. The objections I had to the system were 
that the Vine would be too confined; that gardeners would noi 
like the stooping position for thinning the berries and foliage ; 
that the bunches could not be seen so well as when the Vine 
grew upright on each side of a glass structure; and that the 
Grapes were liable to be mildewed in damp weather by being 
too near the earth. The only thing I could see in favour of 
these structures was, that any person could make one for a few 
shillings.— OBSERVER. 


SALES AT COTTAGE-GARDEN SHOWS. 


I write in the hope that some of your contributors inter- 
ested in the subject of cottage flower shows will kindly inform 
me what is the plan adopted by them with respect to the sale 
of produce. Lact as Secretary for one lately established, and 
we have adopted the plan of putting up to auction after the 
show such things as the exhibitors are willing to sell, and this 
plan seems to answer well enough where the number of articles 
is small; but when the number of exhibitors is considerable, 
as itis with us, the sale takes so long that many of the visitors 
are gone before it is half over, and, besides that, people become 
tired of continually bidding for Carrots and Potatoes, which 
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they do not want. The consequence is that the first lots 
realise much better prices than the last, and the people are 
dissatisfied. At the same time it seems desirable to afford 
to the cottagers some opportunity of disposing of their pro- 
duce, as it gives them a little encouragement, and those coming 
from a distance, especially, do not care to carry what they ex- 
hibit home again. 

If anyone can give moe a suggestion on the subject I shall 
feel much obliged.—Hortvs. 


THE PURPLE BEECH. 


Tux various tints which deciduous trees assume when in the 
sere and yellow leaf have often enough been a theme both in 
poetry and in prose, but has not the foliage of trees charms 
at other times as well? Who has traversed London in spring, 
and not been enchanted by the fresh green foliage of a La- 
burnum or Wistaria, perhaps growing against the wall of a 
residence in an uninviting part of the town, where the very 
freshness of the new-born foliage contrasts so strongly with 
the smoke-stained objects around? and somehow the leaves 
look fresher there than they do in the country, where other 
things are less begrimed. But even foliage affords variety, 
and certainly quite as many tints in the growing season as in 
the autumn. 

I will now point out one of the most ornamental of all our 
hardy trees, and ask the reason why it is not planted in greater 
numbers, for its merits in giving diversity to a landscape are 
very great. 

The Parple Beech has, I believe, been known in England for 
a great many years, examples of it are often met with in 
shrubberies and lawns, and in all cases that I am aware of it 
is appreciated ; yet it is but seldom planted, or when it is, 
some out-of-the-way place is assigned to it, in order that it 
may with other trees hide unsightly objects. With this I by no 
means find fault, provided it has an outside berth, so that its 
branches may have scope in one direction ; and its beauties 
will shine in such a place as well as any other. A tree of this 
kind grouped with others looks remarkably well, and I would 
always have one or more Purple Beeches in the front row of 
any clump or group of trees formed in a park, or wherever 
ornament was considered—that is, if the soil were at all suit- 
able, and the tree is far from being fastidious in this matter 
In May, June, and July, when the country is expected to appear 
in its best garb, the Parple Beeches, wherever they do exist, 
are invariably mach admired. I do not mean to say an entire 
plantation would look well, it would be tou sombre, but a few 
trees might be introduced with great advantage. 

To those who may be dubious of the Purple Beech attaining 
the dimensions of a tree I may mention that a specimen in the 
grounds at Linton Park, planted, I believe, in 1827, is now one 
of the finest trees we have; branches proceed from its stem at 
about 5 feet from the ground, and stretch out more than 30 feet 
in every direction. The spread of its branches in one direction 
is 73 feet and in another 67, while the circumference of the 
smallest part of the bole below the branches (and this is above 
where it had been worked), is 10 feet 10 inches, and the height 
of the tree must be about 70 feet, the outline being more conical 
than is usual with Beech trees. The situation, fortunately, is 
open, so that the branches have had full scope to spread on all 
sides, the soil dry, and the subsoil accessible to the roots of trees 
that strike downwards. As this tree has grown very much 
during the last twenty years, and seems now the picture of 
health, there is every reason to hope that it will eventually 
attain, or very nearly so (for it rarely happens fancy varieties do 
80), the proportions of the common Beech. Even now it may be 
regarded a good specimen, the colour of its foliage when it first 
expands being all that could be desired. I may, however, 
remark that seedlings from it vary much, none I have yet 
raised being so good as the parent.—J. Rogson. 


VEGETABLES FOR THE BrsEIcED.—M. Decaisne, Professor 
of Culture at the Museum, says Nature, has laid before the 
French Institute, ot which he is a member, a scheme for the 
early growing of Cabbages, Radishes, &c., which are to be sown 
in land richly manured, kept for a fortnight, and used stem 
and root, as a new description of vegetable. This diet is in- 
tended to protect Parisians against scurvy when the use of salt 
beef becomes still more frequent than itis now. The working 
of this scheme is superintended by M. Joigneaux, the editor of 
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several agricultural papers. Different pieces of waste land 
close to the walls were appropriated, and vegetables of that 
description must be now actually on sale. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SEEDLINGS. 


AtLow me to suggest to those who purpose raising new 
Chrysanthemums, that a good scarlet is still a desideratum. 
The analogy of the colours which prevail in the Dahlia and 
the Chrysanthemum encourages @ hope that this desideratum 
may yet be obtained; and, indeed, in the Anemone-fiowered 
Firefly we have already the dull beginning of what may end 
in a vivid scarlet. With respect to the analogy noted above, 
I would add that both in the Dahlia and the Chrysanthemum 
we find particoloured flowers very common, and also that the 
white selfs can hardly be depended on, as they are peculiarly 
liable to assume a pinkish or other tinge.—G. S. 


PLANTING FLOWER BEDS. ~ 


In the Journal of September Sth was an account from three 
sisters of the way in which they had planted their flower beds 
this last season. Their arrangements were so good that they 
left but little room for improvement. Mine, on the contrary, 
were far from satisfactory, and if any kind critic will suggest 
fresh ideas I shall be most grateful. The beds are seventeen 
in number; they are all edged with Box, which is kept in nice 
close order, and there are gravel paths between the beds. 

No. 1 has in the centre a plant of Pampas Grass, and as it 
is of a feathery nature the height is no objection, as it does 
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not obstruct our extensive and beautiful view. Round the 
Pampas Grass was a circle of Ageratum ccelestinum, then one 
of fresine Herbstii, then double Tom Thumb Geranium, and 
finally, next the edge, Pyrethrum. The double Tom Thumb 
goes too much to foliage, and the Iresine did not succeed well 
until late in the season, otherwise this bed was not ineffective. 
Nos. 2 to 9 were all bordered with Lobelia speciosa, and during 
the short time they were in full bloom the effect of the rich 
blue next the brilliant green of the young Box was a decided 
success. Next year I thought of putting Lobelia in alternate 
plants of cuttings and seedlings, as the latter flower when the 
former are over. Nos. 2 and 6 were filled in with Calceolaria 
Aurea floribunda; No. 3 with Geranium Stella; No. 4 with 
Mrs. Pollock; No. 5 with Madame Vaucher; No. 7 with St. 
Clair and Bijou; No. 8 with Crystal Palace Gem; and No. 9 
with Le Grand. Of these beds, Nos. 4, 8, and 9 did best. 
Nos. 10 and 16 were mixed Verbenas pegged down, and produc- 
ing an excellent effect. No. 11 was Tropwolum Moor, and 
No. 15 Tropzolum luteum. No. 12 was the worst bed in the 
whole garden, although I had expended much anxious thought 
on its arrangement. It is the bed which is of the most con- 
sequence too, for the drawing-room window immediately over- 
looks it. The outside edge was Purple King Verbena, then a 
row of Excellent Geranium, then Heliotropes of different 
shades, and the centre filled in with Balsams. No. 13 was 
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likewise a failure. The two outside edges were common Scarle’ 
Geraniums, and the centre filled with Phlox Drummondi of 
different colours. No. 14 was Cineraria maritima and Cen- 
taurea, arranged in two rows alternating with Christine Gera- 
nium. No. 17 was a bed of mixed Petunias, most of them 
having done well. 

I have not drawn the beds outside the circle quite correctly, 
as they should be narrower and longer, Nos. 12 and 13 being 
much larger than the others. They are all in such a compact 
space (about 20 yards square), that the arrangement of height 
is quite a3 necessary as that of colour; any hints, therefore, 
from a practical gardener will be most valuable.—IcNoramus,. 
Hampshire. 

[We cannot do better at present than just refer you to the 
letter and plan of the three sisters of September 8th to whick 
you allude, and to the answer and observations made on it. 
We shouid jadge better of your group if we knew how it was 
to be viewed, whether on a level with or below the surrounding 
ground. In either case, but especially in the former, if the 
garden is to form one view or picture, then the size of the 
beds and of the plants becomes important. In such a case 
the central bed is too large, and to prevent its drowning the 
others you plant it in rings of colour; but, on the principl 
referred to, if the garden is to be viewed as one picture, ther 
we object to the centre being » Pampas Grass, as it will be 
lumpy and a green mass all the time the other plants are in 
full bloom, and too high and massive even then. 

There are two ways of making an artistic view, so far as 
heights are concerned, in such a garden. The first is to have 
the central bed rather the highest, and the outside beds the 
lowest, the intermediate ones suiting in height. And the 
second plan would be the reverse, to have the highest outside: 
and the lowest in the centre. We allude to these arrangements 


| merely for convenience as respects plants, as it would be best 


of all if the beds, except at the edges, were of a uniform 
height. A few more elevated stand points might be useful for 
preventing the level sameness, 

You seem to have commenced on the first principle by having 
the Pampas Grass in the centre of the central bed, followed by 
tall Ageratum, Iresine Herbstii, and Double Tom Thamb, 
bordered with Pyrethrum. Even with similar plants we think 
it would have been more effective with a suitable pink or 
scarlet Geranium following the Ageratum, and the Iresine or 
Purple King Verbena betweeu the Geranium and the edging. 
Bat for the Pampas Grass, many other arrangements might be 
made. The bordering with Pyrethrum makes the edging of 
the eight beds round it very suitable and striking from its very 
simplicity. 

Your object is to plant these eight beds in pairs on the cross- 
system, and therefore the whole garden should be planted 
on the cross system. Thus, if 2 and 6 are to be pair beds, 
then 15 and 17 ought also to be pair beds. Looking at the 
planting of these eight beds, we find Aurea floribunda Cal-- 
ceolaria, Madame Vaucher Geranium, Crystal Palace Gem 
Geranium, and Mrs. Pollock Geranium would all harmonise in 
size and suit admirably, but then your Geraniums must grow 
very differently from ours if Stella and St. Clair in 3 and 7 did. 
not grow in height far above all the others. Such dwarf kinds 
as Lady Cowper, Little David, Harkaway, &c., would be more 
suitable for the neighbour beds, and a band of Bijou or Alma 
inside of the blue Lobelia would relieve well and enhance the 
beauty. With the central bed lower, and these eight beds well 
planted and tended, the nine beds would of themselves make a 
pretty symmetrical garden. 

We need not enter on the other beds. Mixed Verbenas. 
always look well, especially if they have an edging to keer. 
them in bounds. Balsams do best in a border or emall beds, 
where there is room to show off their blooms, and not in the 
centre of a bed. Besides, their blooming is rather late and 
irregular, and in height they and Phlox Drummondi and 
seedling Petunias would be higher than the ring of eight beds. 
Such plants are not to be depended on for neatness and effect 
like Geraniums and Calceolarias. If such plants must be 
used, we would make the central bed the lowest, and instead of 
a Pampas Grass have a statue or an elevated vase in the 
centre. Then, for uniformity, as you edge the eight central 
beds with blue, we would edge the other cight with white; say 
10, 11, 15, 16 with Cineraria maritima, and 12, 13, 14, 17 with 
Centaurea, or the first four might be done with Bijou or Alma 
Geraniums, and the next four—two of Centaurea and two of 
Cineraria. If these large outside beds were filled with low- 
growing plants, then low white and yellow variegated Arabis 
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would form compact edgings, or even Cerastiums, and then the 
Centaurea and Cineraria could come in for centres, or inter- 
raediate rows between scarlets or purples. 

You state that 12 and 13 are much larger than they are re- 
presented in the sketch. As given, even, they are s0 much 
larger than the other pair of beds that unity in size is de- 
stroyed. We do not see your object in thus bringing out these 
two clumps with such a long tail, unless you wished to avoid 
the pathway between them being directly opposite the path- 
way in the eight corner beds. We would avoid this, and have 
these beds similar in size by having a circle between them. 
We would be inclined to do the same between 10 and 11, and 
15 and 16. The whole group would then be more regular and 
equally balanced.—R. F.] 


IMPERFECT HYBRIDITY. 


Antone the same batch of seedlings from which I obtained x Vero- 
nica Andersoni (Y. salicifolia—syn. V. Lindleyana, with V. speciosa) 
came one which, to all appearance, was a reproduction of the male 
parent pure and simple. And, deeming it nothing else, I presented it 
toa friend, V. speciosa being then comparatively a new plant; and 
he, when he flowered it, came to tell me that it had come a very dif- 
ferent thing when in bloom from the true V. speciosa, having much 
longer flower-spikes, and being of a much lighter colour than those in 
that species—that is, of a light crimson instead of a dark purple as in 
the V. speciosa. 

A plant of this hybrid has since afforded a further illustration of a 
somewhat similar result. 

Having obtained a sufiruticose species of Veronica under the name 
of x V. Daubenyana, with light-coloured flowers streaked with pink 
lines, in the way of V. fruticulosa, I crossed it on the last-mentioned 
hybrid, which became the seed-bearer. From this cross I succeeded 
in raising only two plants, and ove of these I believe [have lost. But 
they seemed both alike in foliage and habit, but both so like the hybrid 
seed-bearer that I felt doubtful whether the cross had taken. Icannot 


speak with confidence as to their being identically alike, but only of | 


their general aspect. he plant I still possess flowered for the first 
time this past season, and the singularity of its bloom drew my atten- 
tion to it more particularly than before. It had, like the seed-bearer, 
thick, fleshy, oblong leaves, but somewhat smaller and more closely 
set on the stem ; but instead of being, like it, simply crassiform [?], 
they were obliquely decussate, therein slighUy approaching the male 
parent, @ creeping alpine species, whose prostrate stems show still 
more the same detiected arrangement of the leaves. It was only ona 
close examination of the parts, however, that any resemblance to the 
male, x V. Daubenyana, could be observed. In fact, I looked upon 
it as another of the many fuilures I had had in my attempts to effect 
the inverse cross on it. When it at last bloomed my hopes of haying 
effected a partial cross, if I may use such a term, were strengthened. 
Like x V. Daubenyana, which has a spikelet with a few blooms, it 
came even short of it, having had only two flowers, and these much 
lighter in colou:, and so nearer to the male than the hybrid female 
parent. But whether this is its true permanent character I dare not 
assert, as it bore no more than this one spikelet of two flowers. 

In the first of the above instances the hybrid seemed, till it flowered, 
a repetition of the male parent ; in thesecond it seemed, till it bloomed, 
a repetition of the female parent, with such slight differences in the 
arrangemsnt and slightly smaller size of the foliage as might occur in 
@ purely normal seedling. In fact, seldom have I ever seen two hybrids 
with so much of one parent and so little of the other. 

I have no doubt something of the same kind occurs among Rhodo- 
dendrons ; but I may only instance two cases—one where I crossed 
R. Edgworthii on R. caucasicum ; the seedlings, always few when the 
cross is a severe one (by which term I mean such instances as where 
the species do not affect each other kindly), were only two in number; 
and though now about ten years old, they show no indications of 
setting for flower. But while they have both the glabrous foliage of 
the seed-bearer, and even the ochreous tint underneath, they differ in 
having oblong instead of its lanceolate leaves. But, thoaghin these 
particulars they depart from the normal state of R. caucasicum, they 
have not one feature of R. Edgworthii, the male parent. The other 
case is where I crossed the same, Rhododendron Edgworthii on R. Jen- 
Hnsii. Here the seedlings, again only two in number, were all of the 
mother, except by haying again the oblong folinge, in which, be it 
observed, it is a departure from both parents, both having lanceolate 
leaves—those of R. Jenkinsii being acutely so, but the hybrid in these 
iatter cases is budded for flower, but the flowers of both parents are 
white, and both sweet-scented, and both among the largest of the 
genus; the scents, texture, and forms of the flowers are different, so 
that I look for surer tests in the coming flowers—though these may be 
perplexing too—than any that yet appears. It is proper to observe 
that I take the utmost precautioa, in all my crossing operations, to 
prevent miscarriage in any possible way. 

While treating of my difliculties with the Rhododendron Edgworthii, 
one of the most peculiarly constituted, as it is one of the most pecu- 


tomentum on the under side, every stem being clothed with the same 
tomentum—I have another most singular peculiarity to note in regard 
to it, viz., that while it will cross other species, it will take on a cross 
from none; that is to say, while it has been repeatedly made the male, 
it has never with me, though I have tried it often, nor with anyone 
else that I have heard of, submitted to become the female parent. L 
have crossed it repeatedly on Rhododendron ciliatum, one of the minor 
forms, too, of Dr. Hooker's Himalayan species. It has been crossed 
on R. formosum in this reighbourhood, I believe in the Stanwell 
Nursery, but I never could get it to take on any cross whatever. Rho- 
dodendron Nuttallii behaved with me in the same manner; it would 
cross but not be crossed. But I did not persevere with it as I did with 
R. Edgworthii. Now, I do not assert sbsolutely that Rhododendron 
Edgworthii, in the numerous tribe of which it is a member, may not 
be hybridised with some other of its kindred, but I could never get ii 
to reciprocate a cross. 

And this remarkable circumstance of non-reciprocity has perplexed 
and defied me in innumerable instances throughout my long experience 
in these pursuits. It occurs to me that the pollen of larger forms 
might be of larger grains, and so might not pass through the neces- 
sarily small ducts of the styles of smaller species. Yet Rhododendron 
ciliatum, a tiny species of 1 foot high, was crossed freely by R. Edg- 
worthii, as I have just noticed—a species 6 feet high. I even crossed 
this latter species on a pure Indian Azalea, though, by pulling the 
seed-pod before it was ripe, I raised no seeds of this latter cross. 

In these hasty observations I merely wish to direct attention to such 
instances of imperfect hybridity in certain species, and the non-reci- 
procity in others, as I have noticed, in the hope of perhaps drawing 
out from others their experience on such matters, which I humbly 
think are not unworthy the consideration of the Scientific Committee. 
—I. Anperson-Henny.—[ Read at the last meeting of the Scientific. 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. ] 


GARDENERS’ PRIZES FOR VEGETABLES AT” 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S NOTTINGHAM SHOW. 


Av a meeting of a committee of gardeners, held at Stamford, for — 
the purpose of carrying out Mr. Gilbert’s scheme for gardeners’ prizes-. 
for vegetables at the Royal Horticultural Society’s fortheoming Show 
at Nottingham, Mr. Smith, of Exton Park, was appointed Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer; and as it is necessary that the amount 
required (£20), should be collected without delay, in order that the 
prizes may be placed at the disposal of the Society in time for the: 
issue of the local prize schedule, it is requested that all gardeners: - 
desiring to subscribe will at once send their subscriptions to Mr. James: 
Smith, Exton Park Gardens, Oakhama ; post-oflice orders to be payable 
at Oakham. ee 

It was determined at the meeting that the amount should be divided 
into three prizes, of the respective values of £10, £6, and £4, to be 
given either in watches or money, at the option of the winners. An 
offer by Mr. Chapman, of Gloucester, of one of his patent exhibiting 
cases as a further prize, was accepted. The following subscriptions - 
haye been received by the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer :— 
aA 
Gilbert, Mr., Burghley Park, Stamford . OQ. 
Smith, Mr., Exton Purk, Oakham . 
Culder, Mr., Casewick, Stamford ... 
Easten, Mr., gardener to T. Laxton, 
Meiken, Mr., Reed Hall, Whalley 
Peachey, Mp., Quorn Lodge, Loughborough. Ko 
Taylor, Mr, Longleat Gardens, Warmiuster... OO 
Mitchell, Mr , Ruddington Hall, Nottingham 


ecooococech 
AAMAAN NE 
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CYCLAMEN SEEDLINGS BLOOMING WHEN 
TEN MONTHS OLD. 


One of your contributors (page 467) says that Cyclamens 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society were grown from 
seed, and flowered fit for exbibition in ten months. How is it 
to be done? I should certainly be glad to know. 

I sowed seeds of the Persian Cyclamen on the 10ih of March 
last, pricked them out into smuil pots when large enough to 
handle, and repotted them in August. They now look very 
healthy, but they are very emall, and I fear will show but little 
bloom even twelve months hence. I am a great admirer of 
that beautifal flower the Persian Cyclamen, and should bo 
pleased to be able to grow it more quickly, and so, I doubt not, 
would be a great many more of your readers.—W. Scorr. 


[We wish some of our readers would detail the mode of so 
hasiening the Cyclamen seedling’s flowering.—Ebs. ] 


‘Peas In DEceEMBER—IcE IN JuNE’’—were the wonders of 
our ancestors, but with us are no rarities. One instance is 


jarly featured, of all the Rhododendrom tribe—having its rugose | LOW before us. Mr. Bannister in his garden, on St. Boniface 
eaves densely pubescent on the upper, while it is perfectly shaggy with Terrace, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, gathered a dish of green Peas 
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on the 7th inst., and unless more severe weather sets in he is 
confident of being able to do so at Christmas. 


MIMETIC ANALOGY. 


Tue following is an extract from notes read by Mr. Murray 
at the last meeting of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


“ Although mimicry occurs between various tribes or genera, it has 
been observed most frequently in connection with the most common 
species of the country. This is what would naturally be the case with 
hybridisation, supposing all to start fair, and to be equally liable to 
hybridisation. But this is an assumption which we are scarcely war- 
ranted in making, and I therefore do not press this inference further 
than as of some conditional value. 

‘* After the second generation of hybrids, those which do not revert 
to the type break out into an overflow of irregular variation, which 
supplies many of his most remarkable sports to the horticulturist, and 
many of his most puzzling difficulties to the systematic botanist. On 
the assumption that the mimicry in question is the result of hybridi- 
sation, we should therefore expect to find a marked degree of variation 
among the mimicking species. And so we do.” 


Mr. Murray cited evidence on this head, and then continued :— 


“Tt seems a fair inference that when the mimicking species are not 
variable, they have been established before the second generation of 
hybrids, and where they are variable they have been established subse- 
quent to the second generation, and have experienced the usual shock 
to stability occasioned by such repeated loosenings of the fetters of 
specific identity. 

‘*Mr. Bates’ list of mimics and mimicked species shows, too, that 
when a species is mimicked by one species or genus it is often mimicked 
by more—a fact which, applied to the idea of hybridisation, simply 
means that that species had a readiness to take to itself wives of more 
than one of the nations round about. It is only what we find in 
plants—that some are more open to hybridisation than others, or per- 
haps analogous to our moral experience, that where scope is allowed to 
our own passions, license soon degenerates into libertinism. 

“Another feature familiar to all hybridisers occurs in these mimic- 
ries. Notwithstanding the statement of Whicura to the contrary, it 
is now perfectly well known ‘that in attempting to obtain a cross be- 
tween two species, we often fail when we work with the male of one 
species and the female of another, while we succeed when we reverse 
the process, and take the male of the latter and the female of the former. 
In plants, the cases where this capability of crossing in only one 
direction occurs are beyond numbering. Mr. Isaac Anderson-Henry 
cites many of them in his late Presidential address to the Botanic 
Society of Edinburgh, and in the paper which I have now the pleasure 
to lay before the meeting. The very same thing has occurred with 
the mimicries recorded by Mr. Bates. They are all on one side of the 


house. The case which so often occurs in plants has obviously occurred 
among the butterflies. The cross has taken only from one side—which 
is it? Judging from the example of the mule it should be on the side 


of highest organisation; that is, that the male parent has been of the 
lower organisation, and the female parent (the actual bringer-forth) 
of the higher. Now, which is the side of highest organisation in the 
Danaids and Pieride—is it that of greatest strength? If it were so, 
it would then be the Danaids, for they are larger, finer, and more 
powerful than the more northern whites. But organisation is a higher 
test than mere strength, and an advance in it is doubtless what must 
be the unconscious aim of the ambitious match-seeker. This, too, 
seems to be on the side of the Brazilian tribe. Mr. Bates so considers 
it, and his reason is that the essential quality of butterflies being 
flight, the type which has most attention paid to its wings and least to 
its legs must be highest of its order. Others think differently, and say 
that a type which has had two of its limbs (its fore legs) almost atrophied 
cannot be so perfect an animal as one which has them all in perfection. 
But I agree with Mr. Bates on this point (at all events in his conclu- 
sion). The greater number of legs cannot be any indication of higher 
organisation, or a centipede might dispute supremacy with ourselves, 
and push us from our stools, The fewer limbs, that is, the simpler the 
apparatus that a creature can do its work with, the higher the perfec- 
tion of the machine. Therefore, doubtless, the cross from which these 
mimics resulted was one by the males of the whites upon the females 
of the Danaids. 

“Now what does plant-hybridisation tell us on this point? What 
does Mr. Henry say? I regret to differ from so great an authority as 
Wichura (who had maintained that ‘the products which arise from 
reciprocal crossing in plants, unlike those which are formed among 
animals, are perfectly alike’), and must venture to demur to the doc- 
trine in more decided terms than Mr. Berkeley has done. I have had 
s0 many instances of hybrids taking sometimes to one side and some- 
times to another—but most frequently to that of the mother—that to 
those who, like me, have tried their hand with many genera, it would be 
a matter of supererogation to give instances. I have had them by the 
score.” 

“But the mixed product also corresponds with another fact observed 
in hybridisation. Mr. Henry informs me that in some of his crossings 
of plants he has only succeeded in altering the flower, the foliage 
continuing persist the same as that of one of the parents. 


He © 


has not succeeded in distributing the union through all parts. That 
is exactly parallel to what we see in these mimicries. In plants it 
may be a question whether we should consider the flower or the foliage 
as the more structural parts; for my part I should take the flower as 
the more important, and therefore equivalent to the structure of the 
legs and wings, and the foliage and habit of the plant as equivalent to 
the colour and form of the wings, ‘and general appearance of the insect. 
In Mr. Anderson-Henry’s case another phase of the mimicry, which 
I have no doubt will be found to have also its parallel in the hybridi- 
sation of plants, although I am not able to cite any instances exactly 
in point, is, that in species which have dissimilar sexes it sometimes 
extends to both sexes, the males being like the males and the females 
like the females, but in other instances is confined to the females. I 
believe that the reason why I have no case in point to cite in plants is, 
that it can only be had in diccious plants; and the hybridisation of 
diccious plants has hitherto been scarcely at all attended to. Mr. 
Henry has some coming forward, but they have not yet flowered. 

‘““The last point to be noticed is one of some importance, as being 
the only one furnishing a shadow of objection to the explanation of 
the mimicries in question by hybridisation. It is, that the nearest 
natural allies of both the mimickers and mimicked are not always to 
be found in the same district as them. This deserves the more atten- 
tion, that it appeared so strong to Mr. Bates as to lead him to relin- 
quish the idea of hybridisation as an explanation after it had crossed 
his mind. 

“Before I proceed to show how simple the explanation of the absence 
of one of the parents is, I must beg to note, in passing, the admission 
that there are distinct forms whose intercrossing would produce the 
hybrids. That granted, I would remind the reader of what Mr. Bates 
has obviously overlooked, that we are dealing with a phenomenon, 
probably of a very ancient date, and that one side of the parental 
stock may have disappeared in the course of time. One of the parents 
we know to be present (the so-called mimicked), but there are excellent 
reasons, based on climatal considerations, why the other parent should 
not be present. : ie 5 

“There is yet another phenomenon connected with mimicry, which 
possibly may also be connected with hybridisation—viz., the occurrence 
of what Mr. Wallace has called dimorphism in insects among the 
mimicking or mimicked species. We must not, however, confound this 
dimorphism with Darwin's dimorphism in plants. The two are totally 
different things, and, as it seems to me, have no relation or analogy to 
each other. In plants the dimorphism is always confined to the repro- 
ductive organs, in insects it has apparently nothing to do with them. 
Moreover, it seems to me that all the instances of so-called dimorphism 
in insects that have yet been recorded are nothing but examples of 
variation, perhaps complicated by hybridisation.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. 


Tun second meeting of the present season was held on the 21st of 
November, the President, A. R. Wallace, Esq., in the chair. Amongst 
the donations to the Society's library were the publications of the 
Entomolocical Societies of St. Petersburgh and Italy, the Royal Society 
of London; and a memoir on the cultivation of silk in the Australian 
Colonies by Captain Hutton, published at Caleutta during the present 

25 
a Ne. F. Bond exhibited Fumea reticella, male and female, the latter 
distinguished by the absence of wool on the terminal segment of the 
body; also Acidalia strigaria and Phycis obductella, all taken near 
Gravesend by Mr. Button. Mr. Albert Miller exhibited # specimen 
of the large fleshy larva of the Longicorn Beetle, Aigosoma scabri- 
corne, which infests the trunks of Lime trees in the great square of 
Basle in Switzerland. Mr. Frederick Smith sent a number of speci- 
mens of a small dipterous insect, Phora florea, the larve of which 
infest the interior of the bodies of the larve and pup» of the common 
Wasp, as many as fourteen having been found in a single Wasp-grub ; 
and out of a comb of 200 or 300 cells, only a few Wasps escaped the 
attacks of this little insidious fly. ie f 

Mr. Butler read a memoir containing descriptions of new exotic 
species of Butterflies of the families Nymphalide and Hesperiide in 
the collection of the British Museum from Venezuela, and in Mr. 
Dawe’s collection from the Kaden Museum. 

Mr. F. Bond stated that at the late exhibition of the Haggerstone 
Entomological Society he had observed a singular specimen of Vanessa 
Atalanta, having the head of the larva remaining upon and concealing 
the head of the Butterfly; also a curious specimen of the common 
Brimstone Butterfly, having the wings streaked with the colours of the 

site sex. 
Hprotestat Westwood stated that he had recently reared a number of 
specimens of Phloiotribus Olew from the stem of an Ash tree imported 
from France. It had hitherto only been reared from the Olive tree 


the sonth of France. 


BEECH FOR CHALKY SOIL. 


Wi you permit me to say that you are perfectly correct in 
recommending to your correspondent to plant Beech trees in a 
chalky soil? Iam at present residing in a locality where there 
is nothing but chalk, and the Beech trees grow magnificently ; 
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indeed, it seems to be their natural ‘‘habitat.” It is interest- 
ing to the naturalist. to watch the great numbers of the ‘ pied 
finch” which feed upon the nuts when they fall upon the 
ground. Alas! itis equally to be regretted, that in this district, 
where the thrush and blackbird abounded so much as first to 
attract me favourably to the locality a few years ago, scarcely a 
bird exists to welcome in the approaching spring. Surely 
something might be done to stay the wanton destruction of 
our British birds.—Horraror. 


IRON GRATINGS FOR BOTTOMS OF 
MUSHROOM BEDS. 


Have any of your readers ever used iron gratings for the 
bottoms of Mashnroom beds? I saw them in use some ten 
years ago at Hardingstone, at the residence of the late Mr. 
W. H. Barwell, iron-founder, of Northampton. The gratings 
were of cast iron, made to the width required, and were used 
for the bottoms of the beds instead of boards. In making up 
the beds turf was first placed on the grating grass side down- 
wards, and the beds were filled up with droppings and spawned 
in the usual way; the result was that as many Mushrooms 
came through the grating at the bottom as on the top of the 
bed, thus giving 2 double crop. When I saw them the bed was 
completely covered, top and bottom, with Mushrooms of ail sizes, 
some of them 6 or 7 inches in diameter. The spawn used was 
taken from a hovel on the premises which had been used by 
cows and horses in the winter and spring before, and as the 
material was undisturbed all the summer it was found in the 
autumn to be a whole mass of spawn.—H. Hanris, Gardener, 
Naseby Woolleys. 

[We have met with such Mushroom-bed bottoms, and doing 
well. We know of no objection except the rusting of the iron. 
That could be avoided by placing the pieces of grating in a 
galvanising trough, but we are not aware how long the galvan- 
ising would stand the steam from the dung. We skould have 
no objection to such a house being all iron inside. When wood 
is used we prefer the bottom of the beds to be sparred instead 
of close, as in the former case they are more easily influenced 
by the heat from the bed beneath. We have frequently thus 
had double crops, but in shallow beds we thought the crop on 
the upper surface was sooner exhausted. | 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


Tur following additional subscriptions haye been received :— 


Hanbury, Robert, Eeq., The Poles, Ware 
Matheson, Sir James, Stornoway Castle 


pnw? 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN 

In most gardens in the country leaves can be collected, and 
when properly managed they form, perhaps, fhe most useful 
source of bottom heat with which we are acquainted, except, of 
course, the tank. All the leaves necessary for carrying on the 
business of the ensuing year should be collected as early as 
possible in the autumn, and be placed close together to ferment. 
After fermenting for three weeks or a month they are in excel- 
lent order for use; in this state they will both heat with more 
certainty and tread more closely. In order to be ready for 
forcing of all kinds, to form powerful linings, or to build new 
beds, it is necessary to have at hand a mixture of hot dung and 
jeaves. Inthe course of this month, therefore, the whole of 
the hot dung should be drawn from the stable yard to the leaf 
yard, and immediately thrown together and well watered in 
order to dispel the fiery heat. When fermented thus for a week 
or so, it may be mixed with leaves. About four parts of the 
leaves to one part of hot manure will make a powerfal and 
enduring mixture, and in most cases provide a bulk of material 
which will carry on all the hotbed and lining work for two 
months to come. Thus provided, a gardener can make up a& 
frame or pit at any time, or furnish new linings, at a couple of 
hours’ notice; for if the dung has had one powerful heating 
previous to its being mixed with the leaves, little danger need 
be apprehended from impure vapours, provided the most ordi- 
nary precautions be observed. The wet weather we have ex- 
perienced will, in some situations, have greatly retarded much 
that would otherwise have been done; it is therefore necessary 
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to forward all that can be done within-doors, so that there will 
be no hindrance to out-door work when the weather becomes 
fine. There are numerous operations which can be performed 
by labourers within-doors, and which, if not immediately neces- 
sary, may at some time reduce Jabour when most wanted 
The making of labels, brooms, flower-sticks, shreds, &., is 
usually done in bad weather, also the cleaving of wood. Take 
advantage of a dry day to lay tiles over some of the Endive in 
the open ground; take up a portion of the best, and lay it ina 
frame or shed as a reserve in case of severe frost. In favour- 
able situations, where neither forcing-houses nor pits are at 
command, another sowing of Peas and Beans may be made, 
but where 2 common frame ean be spared till March it is far 
preferable to sow in pots. Radishes sown in frames must have 
air as soon as they make their appearance, if the weather 
permit, 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Proceed with pruning end nailing as opportunity offers. 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Gooseberries, Carrants, Rasp- 
berries, and Grape Vines should all be proceeded with. All 
spare nails should now be drawn from the Peaches, Nectarines,. 
and Apricots. They should be sorted, dried, and cleaned ready 
for immediate use. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Go on according to the advice of last week. Take the first 
opportunity, when fine weather sets in, of carefully looking 
over Carnation layers that are in frames. It is possible that 
soil may have settled in the axils of the leaves; as this retains 
moisture in a very inconvenient degree, it is highly necessary 
for the health of the plants that it should be removed. With 
respect to Ranunculuses, lose no time in making purchases, 
and take care during this rather variable weather that the roots 
do not contract mouldiness, which is fatal to them. In con- 
cluding my directions for the present year I would counsel all 
cultivators of florists’ flowers, and especially those who are 
| about commencing, always to bear in mind that quality is pre- 
ferable to quantity, and that itis the best policy to purchase 
good strains and good sorts. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

Keep as mcderate a temperature as possible when the Ca- 
mellias are in bloom, in order to prolong their season. Drip 
is generally found inconvenient during a frost, and it may be 
advisable to withhold water altogether for a few days; or cover 
the roof with a canvas screen, which, by preventing condensa- 
tion through a low roof temperature, will accomplish the object 
more effectually. The conservatory should now be very gay, 
and, if former directions have been attended to, some of tho 
finer kinds of Azalea indica will be developing their charms 
—such as Exquisita, Coronata, Carminata, Variegata, Late- 
ritia, and Gledstanesi; with these there may be a few Ixoras, 
Allamandas, and some other stove plants, several kinds of 
Chorozemas, Boronia pinnata, Styphelia tubiflora, a few kinds 
of Heaths and Epacrises, and some minor softwooded plants. 
In the greenhouse look well to plants in a growing state, such 
as Leschenaultias, Pimeleas, &c. Remove the bloom as fast 
as it appears; but those plants of the former which are intended 
for early blooming must not have their flowers removed after 
the first week in January. 


STOVE. 

Here allis still and quiet. Keep uo a moderate heat of from 
50° to 60°, and give plenty of air. The Ixoras should be ele- 
vated near the glass to set their bloom, and have plenty of air 
at all times. Keep them comparatively dry. Stephanotis, 
Allamandas, &¢, may be potted and trained preparatory to 
starting after Christmas, and the staking of all specimen plants 
must be proceeded with as fast as possible. It will soon be 
time to commence potting Orchids. Let a stock of proper 
materials be provided without delay. Free fibrous heath soil 
cut into squares about the size of walnuts, fresh sphagnum 
chopped or cut, plenty of broken crocks, charcoal in lumps, 
and some chopped sticks (avoiding Fir wood), will all be found 
necessary. The whole of these materials, except the crocks 
and charcoal, should be subjected to some process that will 
destroy snails and other insecte, with their eggs. The sphag- 
num and heath are generally scalded, but from experience an 
objection is taken to this, as the process so much hastens de- 
composition in the vegetable matter that it soon becomes a 
pulpy mass impervious to the atmosphere. It is better to lay 
it in some warm and dry place, turning it occasionally. 


FORCING PIT. y 
Introduce such plants as are generally used for forcing, 
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especially the sweet-scented subjects, as Lily of the Valley, 
Sweet Briar, and Lilacs, and do not forget to introduce a good 
batch of Roses, choosing the most promising plants of Teas, 
Bourbons, and Hybrid Perpetuals, which are the best kinds for 
winter flowering. A gentle bottom heat will be of great service 
to these, also to most other plants subjected to heat, in order 
to flower them as quickly as possible, and a moist state of the 
atmosphere must be secured, admitting a little air freely at 
every favourable opportunity, Dutch bulbs should be largely 
used for forcing at this season, and when hardy shrubs are 
forced for the decoration of the conservatory, these should be 
brought into bloom as goon a3 circumstances admit. Some 
persons, however, think that it is worse than waste of time 
and space to force such common things as Rhododendrons, 
Azvleas, and other American plants, as, with equal care and no 
more expense, much finer flowers may be had at this season 
without forcing. All forcing plants intended for succession 
should be under a temporary covering of some kind—an open 
shed is a8 good a place as they can be put in, or under the 
stages of a greenhouse. 


, PITS AND PRAMES. 

Give plenty of air to Violets, Mignonette, and Intermediate 
Stocks in frames or pits. Avoid watering as much as possible ; 
itis better to let the plants flag a little than to have the soil 
too much saturated at the roots.—W. Kranz. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
‘Lirttn has been done here excepting covering Celery in 
“irosty nights, clearing breaks of old Cabbage plants, and spread- 
ing a little manure and material from the rubbish heap on the 
bed, to encourage the sprouts until the spring, as they belp to 
keep us from going so often to the early Cabbage quarter. 
Drew a little more earth to the strong early Cabbages, as it 
keeps them firmer and more secure from frost. Put some old 
sashes over a fine late bed of Radishes in an earth pit, to pro- 
tect them from severe frost and wet. The rains of late have 
been so heavy that we have done but little on our beavy ground, 
but when the weather was fair we collected lot of tree leaves, 
though we would rather have had them dry, but when dry 
weatber comes there will he groundwork demanding attention. 
Tarned over manure hea; s intended for Mushroom-bedg, for 
which we must bave the dung rather short and moist, saving 
-only a few horse droppir ya for covering. 
There has beeu plenty of work under cover in wet days—in 
fact, our wettest days ure generally our busiest days, and in- 
» door work is sometimes delayed too long that it may be done 
rin such weather. 
Water.—The ponds in many places are filling very slowly, 
except where there is a great command of surface water; as 
the ground drains act but little owing fo the moisture ab- 
sorbed by the dry soil. Owing to our now having more piping 
to buildings, our tanks in the garden are nearly fnJJ, and we 
only wish we hud three or four times the space for clean water 
in reservoirs, as then we could look forward to the summer 
without alarm, Such a season as lasé ought to teach many a 
lesson in dry districts. Good tanks and ponds now would soon 
nay the expense of horee Jabour in carting during the summer. 
We wish the water that has run to waste of late, could be cou- 
verted into a Jittle lake. Where this has been done in some 
places, there is no standing still in summer, where formerly 
there was @ constant anuoyance about water-carting. Draining 
is all very wel, but it would be a benefit in many places to 
collect the water from drainage, instead of letting it off as it 
came to the nearest outfall. Can anyone tell of a cheaper 
znode of muking a fair-sized reservoir than puddling with clay ? 
The worst of clay puddling is, that unless fringed with grass, 
itis apt to crack in summer, when the water rinks, and then 
away goes the water. Of course, nothing is better than bricks 
and cement, but they are expensive. Iven large tanks done 
in the best way will always stand best, if the walls instead of 
being perpendicular should be bevelled outwards from bottom 
to top. From inferior cement and inferior workmanship many 
tanks do not stand well—that is, do not hold water. The 
tinest brick ever burned is useless for such a purpose when 
used as it comes from the kiln. 
FRUIT GARDEN. 
The work has been much the same as in previous weeks. 
We would have done more outside work if we could. We placed 
all the Strawberry plants under protection; during bad weather 


they were previously protected with litter. We shall soon 
move some from frames into heated pits and houses. We 
would have done £0 earlier, but could not obtain runners early 
last season. 

We finished with the Fig house, and hope we have settled 
the bug that visited us there for the first time; at least, every 
bit of wood and brickwork was pretty well examined, and treated 
with water as near the boiling point as possible before lime- 
washing, painting, &. We have been told that burniog sul- 
phur fumes will settle it, but then the fumes will kill vege- 
tation of every kind that is growing, and can only be used 
where the wood of deciduous plants is thoroughly ripened, and 
there is no chance, from openings in divisions between houses, 
for the fumes to go from an empty house to one where plants 
are growing. Pruned and cleared a second vinery preparatory 
to filling it with plante. 

We have had several inquiries as to the use of 

Brick Pits in Forcing Houses, ond using fermenting material 
for starting Vines and Peaches. Where convenient, such pits 
inside a house are very useful. In the early part of the season 
they might be used as hotbeds, covered with glass, whilst the 
general atmosphere of the house was kept comparatively cool. 
When that was no Jonger desirable the glass, &., might be 
reraoved, and then how well would the bed come in for plung- 
ing pots that would require a little bottom heat! When that 
was not wanted, and the bed might sink too low, a sparred 
table or trellis placed over it would be the place on which to 
set plants thinly, to suit the shaded roof. When none of these 
uses are required, and Vines and Peaches are to be forced, 
then these pits filled with fermenting material will be one of 
the best modes for softening and breaking the buds. When 
renk dung is used for this purpose, then no evergreen plant 
and no deciduous plant, unless when in a state of rest, ought 
to be in the house. It is safest to have no plants at all in the 
house. Tor Peaches we should not like to use stable manure 
fresh until it had been thrown into a heap for eight days, and 
thus lost its rankest steam. For Vines with moderately- 
ripened wood sucn care even is not required. Litter and 
droppings may be brought at once from the stables, and, how- 
ever rani: the steam, it will do no harm to the Vines if not too 
near them, but will destroy every kind of insect, as the strong 
ammoniacal fumes will penetrate every hole and cranny, and 
the moisture will soften and swell the buds. In using sweet 
fermenting manure there will be no danger to anything that 
stands heat: hence a heap of tree leaves in a house is useful 
and safe. Turn them as you will, the steam from them will 
be swect and safe. We have used stable dung fresh in a large 
house in such quantities that for a fortnight one could scarcely 
walk through the house, and the confined steam prevented one 
seeing far before him. No insect could live in such an atmo- 
sphere. The great thing with such mounds of dung was, by 
freqnent turning, to get it perfectly sweet, though hot, before 
the bnds swelled to breaking; after that, rank steam would be 
very injnrious. The gases that escape from sweet decomposing 
manure are a great help to healthy, vigorous growth. Those 
from stable mannre are more powerful than those from leaves, 
but a large Leap of the latter and also of tan are harmless as 
to the gases they throw off. By forking over such heaps we 
have often filled 2 house with the richest steam when we 
wanted to do so. Forced to use every available place under 
glass almost constantly, we could not use fermenting material 
now, but none the less are we convinced of the importance of 
a hotbed in a house ag a great help in early forcing. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Christmas Rose.—How interesting even among the snow 
does the Helleborus niger look, though anything but striking 
as a rough herbaceous plant when not in bloom. Even the 
Holleborus fmtidus, with its fine foliage, would be no bad object 
in a sub-tropical garden. We are glad that H. niger, which 
yields its Jarge flowers so early, is becoming more popular, as 
we may judge from the crre taken of every bit by a neighbour- 
ing nurseryman in summer, 0 08 to have good galeable plants 
before winter. There were several thivgs that attracted our 
attention in the seme nursery, such as the collections of fine 
old herbaceous plants and spring-flowering plants, telling us 
that the days are coming when we shall have mixed herbaceous 
borders again, and plenty of spring-flowering plants to fill our 
flower beds, with the addition of bulbs. Even as respects 
bulbs, we see proofs that ere Jong we may not be quite go de- 
pendent on our friends in the Low Countries, not, perhaps, £0 
much in what our friend called his Californian gold field—a 
large space of Winter Aconite, from which numberless roots of 
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‘the largest size are taken every autumn, leaving enough to bloom 
thickly, and to seed and sow themselves from year to year; or 
in the large spaces of Crocus, and whole quarters of Snowdrops, 
grown for the general market; but in some parts water cannot 
be far from the surface, and we should not be surprised some 
‘day to see large quarters of the best Hyacinths, for the sale of 
the bulbs. 

Having alluded to the general management of plants and 
houses lately, we may say now, that a little bottom heat from 
tree leaves will bea great help to Roses, Deutzias, Lilacs, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Spirsas, double flowering Peaches, &c., placed in pits 
or houses. It is as well, if the roots are well established, to 
seb the pot on the top of the bed for the first week or ten 
days, and then to plunge, or partly plunge, if the heat is mild. 
The varieties of the Chinese Azaleas answer admirably under 
such treatment, and will not need so much air as the above 
hardy subjects will require at first. All such plants, and eyen 
Camellias, will be better of a little manure water when swell- 
ing and opening their buda, and so will plants of Salvia 
splendens, where there is heat enough. One great advantage 
of this bright old plant is, that when taken to a coolish green- 
house until the flowers are nearly over, it will often, when de- 
prived of the old flower stalks and slightly pruned, if taken 
back to a warmer place averaging 60°, bloom two or three times 
before getting exhausted. The late Chrysanthemums will also 
rejoice in manure waterings. 

Sach tender plants as Hranthemums, Justicias, Goldfassiag, 
Poinsettias, and Euphorbia jacqninieflora are much benefited 
by manure waterings, clear and not too strong, whilst the bloom 
will be brighter in proportion to the light they receive. How 
pretty at this season is the old Rivina humilis, with its long 
racemes of bright red berries pointed with a few little white 
flowers! To have it nice and healthy all the winter and spring, 
there is no better plan than sowing every season in a hotbed in 
March, and growing the plants in rather small pots. There 
is generally some drawback as respects some of our greatest 
favourites. Thus, unless you have a very large plant it is next 
to impossible to have a fine compact bush of the Poinsettia. 
Small plants for little vases in heated rooms will always be 
rather long for their width. The Poinsettia can never be mado 
to look compact so as to have a fine head of crimson floral 
leaves. You must have a tall strong shoot that will bear no 
stopping or pruning. Such a glorious crowned head, if the 
stem is cut carefully to a joint, will stand a good while in water 
or damp moss in a heated room, forming with » few Maiden- 
hair Ferns a fing feature in a vase of flowers. The rich crim- 
son leaves when pulled off separately stand even longer, and 
form a rich dressing for the sides of small vases. When done 
flowering the Poinsettia may be kept drier and cooler, and the 
shoots may be cut down for propagating in spring, and as 
every bud will make a cutting, the shoot may thus be cut up 
into pieces from 2 to 12 inches long. ‘To insure fine heads of 
oral leaves the plants can scarcely have too much _ heat, 
moisture, and light in summer; and comparative dryness, less 
heat, and fall light in autumn, but not so much dryness as to 
cause a leaf to fall. When placodin more heat and moisture 
the flower and floral leaves soon appear.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Sutton & Sons, Reading.—Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide and Spring 
Catalogue. 
; Hooper & Co, Covent Garden Market, London, W.C.—Seed Cata- 
Ogue. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 


Booxs (Trent).—* The Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary” gives directions 
Yor Cacti culture. We know of no separate work on the subject. 
(J. BE. M.).—The “ Gardeners’ Almannack and Poultry-keepers’ Calendar” 
hhas not been published since 1868. You can have a copy free by post of 
that, if you enclose thirteen postage stamps with your address. 


Laws Sanp (W. D. B.).—We do not know it, and we cannot withdraw 
our opinion. 

Manurine Roses (Rosery).—Winter is not the best time for applying 
guano to Roses, though this manure is very valuable when Roses are in 
full foliage. We should advise the cesspool to be emptied about March 
into a heap of soil and ashes, and this applied as a top-dressing to the 
trees, forking it in among the roots. Let the guano be applied as a liquid 
manure while the Roses are forming tbeir buds for blooming, or at any 
time during the summer when the weather is very dry. It is too stimu- 
lating and transient in its effects to use as a winter dressing. When the 
land is sandy, as in your case, a mulching, applied during the winter, of 
good stable manure, is of great value. It can be raked off in spring, 


and what is left forked in, and a mu'ching of cocoa-nut fibre may be 
applied during the summer to protect the roots from the sun in hot dry 
weather. 

Russran VIOLETS (Sunny).—All Violets are the better of a situation 
shaded from the midday sun. An east border is a good aspect. They 
flower from February to May, and in mild seasons they commence 
flowering early in winter, and continue in bloom throughout the winter 
and spring. 

Rosss For Covertna Iron Arcues (Idem).—There are climbers suit- 
able for planting with Roses, and we should not employ Hybrid Per- 
petuals, but the climbing Roses, as—Alice Gray, Dundee Rambler, Ruga, 
and Splendens, of the Ayrshire; Adelaide d'Orleans, Myrianthes, and 
Rampante, of the Evergreon; Madame d@’Arblay, and Rivers’s Queen, of 
tho Hybrid Climbing; Amadis, Gracilis, and the old Red Boursault. 
Theso, for the purpose you require, are very beautiful. 

Pampas GRASS AND TrrToma (Idem).—Cutting off the old or last sum- 
mer’s growth very much weakens the former plant, and in a cold situ- 
ation the Tritoma as well, if the winter proves severe. We have known 
plants cut down killed, while those on which the old foliage was left 
until spring were not in the least injured. Protect them in severa 
weather with a little dry litter spread over them, removing it in mild 
periods, 

Late Duke Carnry (4. Me “allum).—You must have the wrong variety, 
asthe habit of the trea of Late Duke is not the same as that of the 
Morello. It is more like the May Duke in growth, and the fruit is ex- 
cellent. 

PEAR, CRAB, QUINCE, AND PARADISE Stocks Worxninea (dn Old Sub- 
scriber).—The stocks planted last spring of the thickness of the little 
finger, will be fit for grafting next spring, butif of less size they would 
be best left till another year. Itis well to have them strong before work- 
ing. By all means graft those as thick o3 a man’s thumb next spring. 
Whip-grafting is the best mode. The Manetti stocks should be budded 
next summer if as thick as the little finger. Bud quite close to the 
ground, or, indeed, below it, removing the soil about them for that pur- 
pose. Indeed, the bark does not part freely from the wood above ground, 
In planting them cover the junction with soil. 


Stocks For Want PEAR TreEs (2. M. J.).—For Pear troas against 
walls we prefer the Pear stock, but it must be admitted that trees grafted 
on if do not come into bearing so soon as those on the Quince stock, 
which, however, ought not for horizontal training to be mors than 15 feet 
anart on a 10-feet wall,and 12 feet apart on a 12-feot wall. We plant 
those on the Pear stock, and pl @t midway between each a double up- 
right cordon on the Quince. The cordons give us fruit before tha others, 
and we cover the wallina shorter time. Your climate must be bad indeed 
for Apricots not to succeed on a south wall. Plums we should prefer to 
Pears for a south wall; both do very well. Why remove the bloom buds ? 
There will be few on the trees you get, or they will not grow much another 
year. For walls we like free-growing trees, not those stunted and pinched 
into early bearing. Your selection of Cherries is good. The fresh leaves 
will do for ground to bo planted with Potatoes, if the ground is naturally 
rich, and with the guano you will no doubt haye a good crop if the 
season be favourable. Three of the largest prize or Lancashire Goose- 
berries are—London, red; Leveller, yellow; and Antagonist, white. 


ARRANGEMENT OF VINERY (S, Castle)—What you do with stages in your 
greenhouse is just confirmatory of what was referred to a few weeks ago, 
when speaking of using forcing houses for plant houses and wintering 
houses in winter. Wo like the whole so much, that if we made any alter- 
ation ut all we would lessen the top platform and have more shelves 
at the back. Then, as that back pathway is 8 feet wide, instend of 
having one wide shelf over it, if holding numbera of small plants in 
winter were our object, we would have five or six shelves, say 9 inches 
wide, against the back wall, and would then borrow a lesson from Mr. 
Sheppard the nurseryman at Bedford, who uses moveable brackets for 
shelf-supports, taking them out or merely turning them against the wall 
in summer, when tall plants may be set against the back wall. 


VINERY—STOVE FoR, PLANT CUTTINGS IN (H. A. D.).—For such a house ag 
yours, if you did not mind the appearance, a small brick stove, either near 
the back wall or the middle of the front of the house, would on the whole 
be best ; say a stove of brick-on-bed 28 inches square, 46 inches in height, 
a space left for an ashpit, and the firebars fixed; above them a firebox 
made of firebricks, 8 inches square and 8 inches deep ; close-fitting furnace 
and ashpit doors; the stove covered at top with a stout flag or a strong 
iron plate; a short outlet at the side, and a more upright pipe through 
the back wall or throngh the glass roof. On the topa vessel of water may 
be placed. Such a stove would give a more regular mild heat than iron; 
but with a little care a small iron stove costing from 40s. to 50s. would do 
for such a house. The chief point is to have a stove with the firebox 
lined with firebrick, so as to keep the burning fuel from the iron. We 
have seen a guinea stove that is frequently advertised, in which there is 
an iron firebox inside, leaving a space all round for heated air, and keep- 
ing the fuel from the sides of the stove. The outlet-pipe is at the top, 
and the top rounded, so that an evaporating basin cannot ba used. These 
stoves are, therefore, better fitted for halls and corridors than for plant 
houses. We have seen far inferior stoves used gafely in little plant 
houses ; but on the whole, to obtain plenty of heat—safe heat—and moist 
enough if needed, it is bast to use a stove with a flat top, and the opening 
for fuel on one side and the outlet for smoke on the other, and to have a 
firebox inside, so thit the red hot fuel does not abut against the outside 
case Ofiron. It is also an advantage when the top can be taken off. We 
use a stoye with a round moveable top for lifting up and adding fuel, 
which with a little contrivance answers admirably; but when we want 
much heat we hayeto damp the floor all round it, as we cannot use an 
evaporating basin. We have an old square stove tied together with stout 
wires, and a flat moveable top, with which we could do wonders. For all 
such stoves, when taking a horizontal pipe from the side, it should not 
exceed from 24 to 30 inches in length, coke and cinders are the best 
fuel, as coal soon clogs up the smal) pipe used for a chimney. 


MANURING ViNES (M. B.).—We are very sorry that the manuro spread 
as advised at page 438 has injured your Ferns and Cinerarias, and wa 
are rather suprised at it if you gave no more than 1 inch of dressing and 
left sir on. This shows the importance of correspondents being parti- 
cular, for of two things we were ignorant when giving the adyice—first, 
that the poultry-yard manure was so fresh, and again, that you had 
Ferns, &c., in the house. If so, and using such dressing at all, we would 
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have advised doing it early in the day, covering with dry soil or charred 
refuse, giving more air, and leaving air on fora few nights. You have 
done thenext best thing by covering with soil. Weshould think the Ferns 
will spring from the bottom all right, and all the better owing to remoy- 
ing the injured fronds; and so will the Cinerarias, but they will not be 
80 good nor so early. No growing plant will withstand the fumes of 
ammonia from rank dung. Tae Pine Apple will endure them better than 
any plant we know. 


VinE Borper (A Constant Reader).—We should have preferred rather. 
more-drainage at the bottom of the border. We would not approve of 
one layer of fresh dark soil froma pasture and one equal layer of fresh 
rank manure from the stables. We should expect the border to sink 
very unequally, and the Vines, if they succeeded well at first, would be 
apt to have their roots injured afterwards. 


Vines (West Cumberland).—The Vines are not too old to remove to the 
front of your house, if you desire to do so. It is a pity to throw away 
such plants, but it is true that there is some difficulty in managing that 
variety. If you do want a change take either Madresfield Court, which 
is new, or the Royal Ascot, also new. 

RatTInc NURSERYMEN’S GREENHOUSES, &c. (J. G.).—We reprint the 
following as you request :—We are of opinion that a nurseryman’s green- 
houses and his similar structures used exclusively in his trade are not 
rateable. A nurseryman rents a piece of ground, erects upon it green- 
houses, and stocks it thoroughly. The parish then endeavours to rate 
him to the poors’-rate according to its improved value; and the question 
has arisen whether this higher rating is admissible. The question was 
brought before the Winchester bench of magistrates, and was decided by 
a majority that the higher rating is not maintainable. They beld that 
greenhouses, unlike other buildings erected by tenants in other trades, 
do not attach to the land, but are always treated in law as stvck in trade, 
which is clearly not rateable. What Lord Kenyon stated in Penton v. 
Robart (2 East 90), is so strongly in support of this view of the case, and 
is so illumined by that enlightened policy which should influence a de- 
cision upon this question, that we offer no excuse for its quotation :— 
“ The old cases upon this subject,” said his lordship, ‘leaned to consider 
as.realty (part of the freehold) whatever was annexed to the freehold by 


the occupier; but in modern times the Jeaning has always been the other | worth is heated by dividing the cubic feet of air by 30, and allowing 


way, in favour of the tenant, in support of the interests of trade, which 
is become the pillar of the state. What tenant will lay out his money in 
costly improvements of the land, if he must leave everything behind him 
which can be said-to be annexed to it? Shall it be said that the great 
gardepers and nurserymen in the neighbourhood of this metropolis, who 
expend thousands of pounds in the erection of greenhouses and hothouses, 
&e:, are obliged to leave allthese things behind them, when it isnotorious 
that they are even permitted to remove trees, or such as are likely to 


become so, by the thousand, in the necessary course of their trade? If | 


it were otherwise, the very object of their holding would be defeated. 
This.is a description of property divided from the realty.” Now, if a 
greenhouse be property divided from the freehold, it cannot, in the case 
of a nurseryman, be anything but a part of his stock in trade, which, as 
we haye already observed, is clearly not rateable. The bench were not 
unmindful of the recent decision in the Queen v. Haslam (Justice of the 
Peace, xy. 24); but they held, though not unanimously, that greenhouses 
being uniformly treated as part of a nurseryman’s stock in trade, the 
present was distinguishable from that case. Since the foregoing was 
written there has been a decision of the highest court of appeal in Scot- 
land, determining that a nurseryman’s greenhouses and hothouses are 
remoyable by him, being only part of his stock in trade. Now the poors’- 
rate is only assessable upon the rent the land would let for, supposing all 
the stock,in trade was removed, Such is our opinion; but you had 
better consult an attorney, and haye your case placed before a barrister. 


Porson IN EVERYTHING (Queen of Roses)—We believe the saying that: 
* there is poison in everything” refers to the factthat everything may be 
eaten in quantities sufficient to injure health; and when Carrots are 
excepted, it is because no one could eat them in excess—they do not 
sufficiently tempt the appetite. If reference is made to the chemieal 
composition of plants, the saying is strictly true, for all plants, Carrots 
not excepted, contain either sulphuric acid or chlorine, or both, each of 
which in its uncombined state isa poison. Silphium erythrocaulon has 
large yellow flowers, and is suitable for a shrubbery, growing more than 
8 feet high. Cephalaria tatarica is like a gigantic Scabious, with light 
yellow flowers. There is a fine collection of flowers in the garden you 
allude to, but we never inquired anything relative to what you mention. 


PLants FoR STovE AND GREENHOUSE (Ignoramus).—Stove Plants : 
Allamanda grandiflora, A. Schotti; Alocasia metallica, Ardisia crispa 
elegans, Burchellia capensis, Cissus discolor, Clerodendron Balfouri, 
Croton, interruptum, C. variegatum longifolium, C. pictum ; Cyrtoceras 
reflexum, Dalechampia Roezliana rosea, Dieffenbachia Pearcei, D. Weirii; 
Dipladenia amabilis, D. crassinoda magnifica ; Dracena ferrea, D stricta; 
Eranthemum pulchellum, Eucharis amazonica, Euphorbia jacquiniz- 
flora, Franciscea confertiflora variegata, F. eximia; Gardenia citriodora, 
G. florida, G. radicans major ; Gesnera exoniensis, G. refulgens; Hoya 
bella, H. carnosa variegata; Imantophyllum miniatum, Impatiens Jer- 
doniz, Ixora acuminata, I. javanica superba, Jasminum gracile varie- 
gatum, Lasiandra macrantha, Maranta illustris, M. roseo-picta ; Medi- 
nilla magnifica, Poinsettia, pulcherrima, Rogiera gratissima, Rondeletia 
speciosa major, Sanchezia nobilis variegata, Stephanotis floribunda, and 
Vinca alba. In the above selection there are some variegated plants. 
Greenhouse Plants: Acacia armata, A. longifiora magnifica, A. oleifojia 
elegaus ; Acrophyllum venosum, Aphelexis macrantha purpurea, Boronia 
Drummondi, Chorozema cordatum splendens, Citrus japonica, C. auran- 
tium, C. nobilis; Coprosma Baueriana variegata, Coronilla glauca varie- 
gata, Correa Brilliant, C. speciosa major, Cyclamen persicum vars., 
Dracena australis, Eriostemon intermedium, Eurya latifolia variegata, 
Enutexia floribunda, Genetyllis fuchsioides, Hydrangea japonica variegata, 
Kalosanthes coccinea superba, Lapageria rosea, Lilium auratum, Myrtus 
communis, M. communis angustifolia; Nerium rubrum plenum, Pimelea 
decussata, P. Hendersoni, Polygala Dalmaisiana, Rhododendron jasmini- 
florum, R. Princess Royal; Rhynchospermum jasminoides, Statice pro- 
fusa, Tremandra ericefolia, Vallota purpurea, Veronica Andersoni varie- 
gata. Camellias—Alba plena, Bealii, Fimbriata, La Pace, Madame Lebois, 
Mathotiana, Mrs. Cope, Napoleon III., Rubens, Storyi, Valtevaredo, and 
Wilderi. Azaleas—Brilliant, Chelsoni, Criterion, Duc de Nassau, Etoile 
de Gand, Extranei, Gledstanesi formosa, Mars, Queen Victoria, Stella, 
Vesuyins, and Wilhelm Lester. Epacrises—Hyacinthiflora, Lady Pan- 


mure, Viscountess Hill, The Bride, Alba odorata, and Eclipse. Probably 
we have named too many, but when at the nursery you can select those 
you like best. For the greenhouse you will need Primulas, Calceolarias, 
and Cinerarias, but these you can raise from seed. We have not named 
Gloxinias and Acbimenes. for the stove. You will need some of each, 
and, no doubt, Caladiums. 


Guazinec (S. M.).—If you make your grooves deep enough to give from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch play for expansion at the sides, and 
with your incline you need not fear dropping, nor cracking if the glass 
is nicely cut. 

Mrxinc LeAVES WITH Farm-yarD Dvne (J. T. S.).—One ton of farm- 
yard dung mixed with an equal quantity of fresh leaves, if laid up until 
spring, and turned over twice or thr ce, would make a good dressing for 
strawberries, and may be dug in now for crops of the Cabbage tribe. Of 
their value separately, there is no question that one ton of the farmyard 
manure is worth two of theleaves Throw them up ina heap, sprinkling 
them with water if at all dry,and turn them over again in about ten 
days, watering well. They will need another turning in about three 
weeks, and in about three more they will be fitto put on the land. If 
you want the manure short, fully three months are required. 


Lawn Patcuy (A Constant Reader)—Your best plan would now-be to 
fill up to the level the holes scratched by the poultry, and let the lawn 
alone until the beginning of April; then raks it over, making sure that 
the surface is quite even, and sow some.grass seeds over the bare places. 
If the weather is dry roll well, but if wet leave it, for if you roll whilst 
the lawn is wet the grass seeds would probably adhere to the roller, and 
s@ be moved from the bare places. If the whole lawn is thin of grass, in 
addition to sowing thickly over the bare places scatter a few seeds over 


the rest, say from 12 lbs. to 20 lbs. per acre, along with § lbs. of Trifolium 
minus. 


Heatine with Hor Water (J. Everairts).—We think you make a mis- 
take in dividing the yards by 20 instead of the cubic feet of the building, 
for then you will find that nearly three times the quantity of piping will 
be required. We can vouch for the rule being nearly correct as respects 
glass houses; but the less the cubic amount of air contained the more 
piping in proportion should be used. The large conservatory at Chats- 


1 foot of 4-inch pipe for every 3) cubic feet of air. Fora lower house, 
dividing by 20 would be safer; 30 should be the divisor for lean-to 
houses where a, medium of from 55° to 60° is required. When higher 
temperatures are wanted the divisor should be 29, and down to 18 and 
lower. Low span roofs would at least require one-third more piping. 


| Therule is given for feet, not yards nor inches. 


PLants IN A Room (J. T. W.).—The Ferns will do tolerably well, and 
also the ornamental-foliaged plants; but only near the windows will 
either long remain healthy. 


Puantinc Rep Currants (J. F. C.).—We neither approve of Black, 
Red, nor White Currants being planted deeply so that their branches are 
layered, so to speak, in the ground. Larger fruit may be in some cases 
produced, but it is from the new wood that is sent up from the base, and 
thess suckers soon become troublesome. We like every bush to have 2 
clear stem, no suckers below the setting-on of the branches. and we in- 
variably have fine fruit. We bave no doubt that in light soils the plant- 
ing so as to cover the lower parts of the branches is good, but they soon 
become little beyond suckers—stools, in fact. 


HELIotTROPES (Idem).—There are no better dark Heliotropes for bed™ 
ding purposes than the two you name. Monsieur Hamaitre is a fine 
large purple, fine for winter flowering, and Surprise is a very fine dark 
sort. H. Voltaireanum we suppose you have. It is a fine dark sort. 


Names oF Ferns (Idem).—No. 1is Nephrolepis davallioides. The aéria 
roots extending over the pot are nota sign ofits requiring potting. though 
when they are very abundant the plant must be growing freely, and would 
profit by a shift. We have had plants 12 feet across, and fronds over 
6 feet in length. It was in an 18-inch. pot, standing on sandstone rock, 
over which the aérial roots extended in all directions. Under good cul- 
tivation it makes a very handsome specimen. Pot it in rough brown 
peat, with plenty of sand and good drainage, and water freely. No. 2, 
Gymnogramma tartarea. 


Names oF Fruit (William Kemp).—Pear.—2, Beurré d’Aremberg 
Apples—1, Wormsley Pippin; 2. Braddick’s Nonpareil; 4, Dumelow’s 
Seedling; 5, Winter Hawthornden ; 7, Autumn Pearmain; 8, Wyken 
Pippin; 13, Norfolk Colman; 14, Court-pend@i-plat; 15, Kerry Pippin. 
(Bartholomew Gidley).—a, not known; 8B, Beurré Bachelier; c, Eldon 
Pippin; D, Beurré Six; E, Beurré Scheidweiller; F, Vicar of Winkfield ; 
G, Beurré Diel (£. W. Russell) —Passe Colmar. (Col. Harcourt).—Glou 
Mor¢ceau. 


Names oF Prants (J. Whittaker).—Your Orchid cannot be named unless 
we see one of its flowers. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


AWARDS—TRIMMING. 


IT necret much that ill health prevented my replying to Mr. 
Hewitt’s last letter the week after its appearance in these 
columns; and since then both myself and the Journal have 
been so much occupied with more pressing matters that I 
have not till now been able to do so. 

What strikes mo most throughout Mr. Hewitt’s letter, per- 
haps, is the singular want of a looking atavy of the questions 
spoken of in their real or genera! aspect, but instead thereof 
dealing with them as if they were entirely personal between 
him and myself—as if I individually were simply endeavouring 
to force more work upon him individually, which he in self- 
defence was bound to resist. Such was not my intention. I 
did not even wish or expect to extort from him a second reply 
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at all, as I can well imagine his extensive correspondence. I 
cannot accept his proposal to take his place and judge a show 
of five hundred pens, for reasons of which the following must 
suffice :—1, It is one of my peculiar opinions that no one 
possibly can jadge five hundred pens as they ought to be judged. 
2, There are breeds which I do not, and never pretended to, 
understand ; and there are many who might, perhaps (I do not 
say they would), accept my jadgment in regard to Brahmas, 
Cochins, and some other breeds, who would feel justly aggrieved 
were I called upon to pronounce upon their Hamburghs or 
Game fowls. 3, While Mr. Hewitt’s time is bis own, mine is 
not, and it is only on rare o2casions that even my health would 
allow of my performing such an office. Mr. Hewitt cannot 
have known these things, or his appeal would bear an unworthy 
aspect of which I know him to be incapable; but he ought, 
perhaps, to have sought a little information on them before 
making it. 

I can assure him the difficulties of a judge are no mere myths 
tome: I should get no new light on that subject, and all the 
rest would remuin where it was. Whether a certain point 
raised by me is desirable or not to be adopted, is one general 
question which should be argued solely on its own merits. 
Whether, if adopted, it would further tax the judges; and if 
so, how overtaxing them can be avoided—that is another ques- 
lion. The one is certainly related to the other—that I admit; 
but it does not settle it; for the same argument would have 
prevented the dividiog the sexes at Birmingham, the giving of 
four prizes (which Mr. Hewitt himself recommends) much less 
six, and many other desirable reforms which all demanded 
more time, but have been adopted nevertheless. How the 
increased labour may be lightened is a point on which I hope 
to say more at a future time. 

Having thus disposed xt once of his appeal to me, and of the 
time objection, only one argument is left. He says, if I ‘ only 
want a close idea of the state of the competition,” thisis ‘ fully 
met by a glance at the number of pens highly commended.” 
That is verily all I did want, or had in view; but his assertion 
a simple reference to a file of this Journal will show to be in- 
correct. I have repeatedly remarked reports of shows (sen! by 
the judges themselves) stuting that classes were of unusual or 
even ‘extraordinary’? merit throughout, yet with only one or 
two commendations ; while, on the other hand, instances occur 
where the distinctions are thick, yet the class is pronounced 
poor! The reason seems to me to be, that merely ‘ highly 
commended” is too indefinite, and may mean almost anything; 
hence—and for no other reasons—I proposed some higher 
award to have some definite value. The diploma I mentioned 
in my second letter was not meant as a ‘‘new” proposal, and 
Mr. Hewitt should not have so stated it. In fact, the name is 
of little moment; and to show that nearly everyone but Mr. 
Hewitt seems to have understood me, and that my suggestion 
did receive some little ‘favour at the hands of committees,” 
T received almost by next post several letters of high approval, 
two of them from secretaries of shows, one of whom suggested 
medals as better still. Since then I have had a schedule sent 
me, in which the last prize is an embossed card. I want: ome- 
thing higher and more definite than mere “highly commended,” 
that is all. What itis, so it fulfil these conditions, I care 
little ; and why, after I had for the present given up the point 
of order of merit expressly on account of his protest, Mr. 
Hewitt should apparently fasten on this very acquiescence as a 
fault on my part, and aceuse me of changing my ‘‘ ground,” I 
cannot quite understand. I can only say, now that several 
weeks have passed, many letters of approval I have received 
confirm my opinion that some intermediate award—whatever 
it be called—is greatly needed, and already the prize lists in 
the Journal show that one judge (at Newpor!) bas adopted it. 

On the trimming matter my remarks will be very brief. I 
have beén shown, years ago, Bantam tails put in as cleverly as 
any seen now, but they were not found out. Men were quite 
as clever then as now, but ovly the ruder cases seem to bave 
been detected. I must add, however, that much of what I 
wrote on trimming was directed more against shameless 
plucking—whether of hocks, hackles, body feathers, or tails— 
which judges can devect and punish if they choose, than 
against the rarer cases of deeperart. Cases almost impossible 
of detection, it is no discredit ‘to the judges seldom to detect; 
but since Mr. Hewitt so personally challenges me and my 
opinions, I say deliberately and emphatically, that in my 
Opinion the judges should not have given prizes to birds like 
many of the Cochin cocks at Birmingham, with the whole of 
the tails notoriously and shamelessly torn away. There was 


no concealment there. This, therefore, is a barefaced fraud, 
for the toleration of which there is no excuse; and when I 
hinted at certain ‘results’? of my labour, I had chiefly in 
mind the notorious fact that placked hocks used also to win 
prizes with impunity, but very rarely do so now. I am confident 
I shall seo the time yet when plucked tails will share the same 
fate. I was very glad to seo Mr. Hewitt this season join in 
giving prizes to decidedly hocked birds of merit when honestly 
shown; aud he must allow me to believe that this and other 
objects I have at heart are more likely to be realised by my 
working in my own way than in that he suggests for me. 

I quite admit the want of time to detect many of the ‘ finer 
branches” of trimming. My original proposal was, therefore, 
that any such discoveries after judging should still disqualify. 
1 yet believe this to be the only remedy. 

Ihave only to say in conclusion, that regarding the ‘ pro- 
testor’”? who was disqualified, I did not say it was an injustice 
to ‘‘refer to such an enormity.” The injustice I feared had 
been done, was in a mistuke as to the fact, not in referring to 
the matter. In asking for the names, I had no thought of re- 
questing their publication, but only that they might be given 
me; but on reading over my own letter, 1 am bound to admit 
that the language of the request will fairly bear the construction 
Mr. Hewitt put upon it, and I cannot, therefore, complain. 

The remaining portion of his letter, on buying prize pens, 
relates to a question not raised by me, and with which I have 
nothing to do. I hope shortly, however, to say a few words 
upon difficulties and mistakes in judging, and their remedies. 
On these matters I trust Mr. Hewitt and myself may find more 
agreement, and I quite coincide with him in the opinion, that 
on behalf of the judges also, who go kindly give their aid to the 
fancy, mostly without charge, and too often without even 
thanks, much, very much, indeed, needs alteration for the 
better in the arrangement of our shows.—L. Wnicut. 


OILING THE PLUMAGE OF EXHIBITED BIRDS. 


Witt people be never content to exhibit their birds fairly 
without 1n some way or other tampering with their plumage ? 
To nine cases out of ten the dishonesty is at once detected, but 
supposing it to be overlooked, and a prize gained, what a paltry 
recompense when honour is endangered! One of the latest 
‘tips’ in plumage-doctoring is to oil birds’ hackles with intent 
to make them appear darker than they actually are. The case 
in point occurred not long ago at one of our leading shows. A 
pair of Brahma puillets were noticeable for their dark hackles, 
so much so that one of the judges on meeting the owner asked 
what had been done to them. The reply was that they had 
been oiled. Now, I will not mention our friend’s name, as I 
fear I should damage his reputation by so doing, and I merely 
wish to give him a timely warning, which I hope he will take in 
good part, to avoid such trickery for the future. If ‘‘ Nemo” 
had the handling of him I could not be answerable for the 
consequences.—NEMESIS. 


WHITE BANTAM CLASS AT MANCHESTER 
SHOW. 


Havine no more subscriptions to record, I beg to say that the 
prizes in the above class will be—I1st, £2; 2nd, £1; 3rd, 10s. 
Subscribers’ names have already appeared in this Journal. 
This sum is the amount of subscriptions received.—Samu. J. 
ASHTON. 


RAILWAY NEGLECTS. 


I wap been anxiously looking forward for the last three 
months to the Crystal Palace Poultry Sbow, and at the proper 
time I sent ten entries ior Dragoons, for which I paid £2 15s. 
The birds left here (Birkenhead), by the 11.40 train on the 
Monday morning previous to the Show, and should have been 
delivered the same evening. Almost every bird I sent had 
won prizes at some of the principal shows, and I consequently 
believed my chance to be second to none for at least one o 
the cups; judye of my surprise on receiving a list of awards, 
not to find my name even among the commendeds. On Thurs- 
day I accidentally heard my birds did not arrive until too late 
for the judging, which took place late on Tuesday ; in fact, 
they did not anive until Wednesday. I do think the Secre- 
tary of the Show is to blame in not writing me when he found 
they had not arrived, even on the Tuesday, so as to allow me 
to make some inquiries as to their whereabouts. 1 suppose if 
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they had never reached their destination I should have been 
left in ignorance. I hava good proof that if they had been 
there in time I should have won one if not both of the cups 
offered for Dragoons. Have any of your readers been in the 
same fix, and did they obtain any redress from the railway 
company? I shall be very glad of any experience on the 
subject, as 1 intend sueing the railway company for my loss.— 
Frank GRraHaM. 


CRYSTAL PALACE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue birds were carefully tended, but I must express my own 
opinion—not a solitary opinion—I am very certain that pens 
with wire backs and fronts are an abomination. It was almost 
impossible to make any bird face you, and thus, judging muat 
have been more difficult; or if the birds did face, they backed 
against the wires to the great damage of their tails. Most of 
the pens, however, had another serious fault; for the large 
breeds they were neither high enough nor large enough. 
Many 8 Dorking cock looked as if he had a wry tail, simply be- 
cause he had no room to earry it properly. So, again, one or 
two of the Malay cockerels did not show themselves off from 
want of height in the pen. I believe the pens used were those 
of Mr. Biilett, and have been landed in ‘tour Journal,” but for 
many breeds they are decidedly too small. I heard much 
grumbling, and some talk of a protest being set on foot; how- 
ever, I trust that there will be no occasion for such # course. 

My chief object in noticing the Exhibition is to give a little 
analysis of the entries, which may prove useful to schedule- 
framers and committees. I have often before in our pages 
urged the desirability of making classes for all breeds at all 
established shows; they may not always fill, but they always 
add an attraction to visitors, and make a variety. 

In the following table I have endeavoured to show the number 
of entries in each class, the amount of prizo money offered, 
adding to each class a share of the silver cup offered between 
them, and in the last column the amount that the entries pro- 
duced. I put them in two divisions, in the order of the cata- 
logue, the first division being those that repaid the exchequer 
by entries, the second those that failed to do so. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Entries. | Prizes offered aces trer rae 
Liebe de £ s. ‘ds 
1. Coloured Dorking .......... 74 1610 0 2715 0 
2. Dark Brahma ........ 75 17 5 0 28 2 6 
3. Light Brahma.............- 9) 2115 0 8315 0 
AHoudansieescecsccseeccesee | 39 10 5 0 142 6 
5. Other French varieties...... 29 8 0 0 1017 6 
6. Gold-spangled Hamburgh .. 20 6 10 710 0 
7. Gold-pencilled H»mburgh .. 21 6 10 717 6 
8. Silver-spangled Hamburgh.. 92, 6 10 8 5 0 

9. Black Red Game............ 47 1915 (0 17 12 
10. Golden Polands ............| 15 310 0 512 6 
11. Silver Polands.............. 12 310 0 410 0 
SECOND DIVISION. 

1, Silver-Grey Dorking ........ 40 ASELO OM) 15 9 0 
2. White Dorking ......-..... 14 61) 0 5 5 0 
3. Buff Cochin ................ 27 1615 0 10 2 6 
4, Partridge Cochin............ 23 1615 0 1010 0 
5. White Cochin ad 15 615 0 512 6 
GaSpauishPe eee eee eee 70 3312 9 295 5 0 
7. Silver-pencilled Hamburgh.. 14 (3; th () BS bY (1) 
8. Black Hamburgh 15 610 512 6 
9. Brown Red Game .... 19 1015 0 | y ey 
10. Duckwing Game............ 25 1015 0 SENTING: 
11. White-crested Black Polands 6 810 0 25 0 
ID} MIEIEK? GqgagoadoeboDasaosGODeD 9 310 0 3.7 6 

Now, can we gather anything for future arrangements from 

the experienca of the great London show? Clearly the first 


division deserve every encouragement, not because they are 
more useful, not because they are more beantiful, not because 
they are the hardiest, but in the eyes of Committees, simply 
because they return their prize money. Is this the end, the 
one object of our poultry exhibitions, many of which are said 
to be formed for the encouragement of the breeding and im- 
provement of domestic poultry? Or rather should not the 
prize money be so meted out as to encourage as much as pos- 
sible all the established breeds, that either for hardiness, 
beauty, use, or special peculiarity, have more or less their 
admirers? I submit the latter is the right course. 

The eccentricities of entries are marvellous. Why Buff 
Cochins should turn out in such miserable numbers at the 
Crystal Palace, nobody knows or will know. Why Brown Red 
Game should be eclipsed in numbers by the Duckwing tribeis 


another mystery. Why Golden Polands, that a year or two 
ago appeared ‘ polled out,” should come with a rush and Gis- 
tance the Silvers, is inexplicable. A1l this only proves that in 
the outset of framing a schedule no Committee, however 
shrewd, can declare which breed will enter best. 

We have two other really grand shows coming off; we have 
Bristol and Clifton, with no Malay class, and Polands all lumped 
together. This, I contend, at such a show is most unfair, and 
I trust it will be the last time such a course will be pursued. 
Manchester is as bad in this respect, and is very peculiar in 
one or two other points. What has happened to the prizes for 
Hamburghs? the division ig most strange. No Malay clase, 
and Polands all lumped together! Iam far from desiring that 
every little exhibition should sub-divide its classes to a great 
extent, but I do contend that at grand shows, where a large 
collection of poultry may be expected, the breeds I have 
mentioned should be offered a separate class. The experience 
of the great London show abundantly proves that they will enter 
fairly. 

One word more. I venture to say that for the shows them- 
selves the division of sexes is a mistake, at any rate for the 
less popular classes, and thst for practical purposes the cock 
and one hen will avoid the difficulties of matching, and give a 
greater probability of entries, while causing a far smaller drain 
on the exchequer.—Y. B. A. Z. 


THE USE OF STICKS AND UMBRELLAS AT 
POULTRY SHOWS. 


Ar the late Birmingham Show I exhibited four pens of birds, 
and although they were not considered worthy of a place in the 
prize list, they were of sufficient merit to have taken prizes at 
several shows. On Monday, November 28th, I saw them and 
they were all right; on Wednesday I again virited the Show, 
and was informed by a friend that one of my pullets could not 
stand, and that my man had unsuccessfally endeavoured to 
raise it. I immediately drew the attention of the attendants 
to it, who did all they could, allowing me to send it home, 
where it now is much in the same condition. I haye little 
doubt as to the cause, which would suggest itself to anyone 
who saw, as I did, persons poking and stirring-up birds with e 
stick with iron on the end. I believe, in the case of my bird, 
2 probe on the hip-joint is the cause of the lameness. I am 
not alone, for one of our largest exhibitors and most frequent 
prizetakers, has now a bird—a cock, with his comb injared 
by a stab, whether wilfully done or otherwise, I cannot say. 
At nearly all exhibitions the public are prohibited taking 
sticks, umbrellas, &¢., why not at poultry shows? I contend 
that the value and comfort of the birds ought to be taken inte 
consideration, rather than the gratification of spectators, many 
of whom may ignorantly injure a bird, while others with a 
better knowledge, but a worge spirit, may take the opportunity 
of removing from the field of exhibition a bird which has been, 
and would be, a successful competitor.—J. H. 


WEST OF ENGLAND POULTRY SHOW. 
(From a Corresponident.) 

Tuts Show, held at Plymouth on the 13th, 14th, and 15th inst., 
exceeded by far any of its predecessors both in numbers and quality, 
and it may be perhaps considered the best exhibition seen so far west 
for many years. 

Gaur, Black-breasted and other Reds.—Virst-prize a cock of beau- 
tiful colour, hen not so good; second-prize cock hardly large enough, 
but otherwise a most perfect bird—indeed, the Judge considered these 
pens equal to anything shown at Birmingham. A very fair pen of 
Brown Reds was shown in this class by mistake, otherwise it would 
have been third. The remaining birds were fair average specimens. 

Inthe Any other Variety class the first three pens were of good colour, 
and shown in perfect condition ; the rest were not so creditable. The 
first-prize birds were certainly out of condition. 

Of Single Cocks the first-prize was a clean, tight, handsome bird, 
shown marvellously well. Pen 52, shown by the sume exhibitor, would 
have stood higher had he not been too much spoiled by fighting. 

In /ndian Game the first and second-prize pens were creditable, 
although the whole class exhibited strong traces of the Malay. 

Dorxies.—This class was first-rate throughout.- The first-prize 
winners were good in frame and feet ; the second not so good as regards. 
the cock; the third hardly so good as pen 94 (very highly commended). 
The cock's comb had an excrescence on either side. All the noticed 
pens were bad in the feet. 

Cocuins.—Buffs.—In this class the birds were badly matched 
throughout, and in all cases the cocks were inferior to the hens, which 
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were as much superior as the former were weedy. The first-prize pen 
contained a grand hen of capital colour; the cockerel mated with her 
was perfect in this respect, but fur too small. The second-prize birds 
were out of place and not so good as the third, which were large and 
heavily feathered, but more mealy in colour. 

Partridge.—A very good class. The first, second, and eup birds 
were remarkably good. First a good bird, well-shaped, good in colour 
and feather; hen first-class. The second-prize cock was of fine shape 
and superior to the first-prize one, but mated with a weedy pullet not 
at all worthy of a place in the prize list. Third-prize birds large in 
frame, but slightly red in the thigh and badly shaped in the back. 
Pen 121, winner of last year’s cup, displayed too much white in the 
tail to place him again in the prize list. The cocks were superior to 
the hens throughout the class. 

Whate.—A remarkable class and badly judged. Excepting a pen of 
very filthy chickens the whole of the birds were of excellent quality. 
First, a very white eovk of very fair shape, but too large in comb and 
too full in tail; the hen, although good, was far iuferior—indeed, the 
pair weighed fully 6 lbs. less than three or four other pens. Second, 
@ somewhat similar pen to the first, clean and white, but neither so 
large in frame nor the cock so well feathered. ‘The third-prize pen 
contained a grand hen, white as snow and nearly perfect ; cock a very 
fair bird. Pen 127 (highly commended). contained a superb hen, 
large, clean, and well-feathered, but mated to an inferior cock. Either 
of these pens was superior to the winning birds, as also was an unno 
ticed pen, 132, containing by far the grandest-shaped cock in the class, 
with a perfect comb, tail, and hock; the hen with him was also 
a high-class bird. It was very noticeable in this class, also in 
Light Brahmas, that every pen was passed over by the Judge where 
the plumage was at all soiled, entirely disregarding the merits of the 
birds ; although some were ‘‘ dirty” throughout the two classes, and 


in spite of the awards, we have yet to learn that a pen to win must be | 


so miraculously clean. 

Braumas.—Light.—A really capital class, and the best ever seen in 
Plymouth. The cup pen was most decidedly a mistake, the pullet 
being small and unworthy of her position. The cockerel was, however, 


, The second-prize birds were a very fair pen, but larger than the first. 


a good bird, grand in carriage and colour, but too arched in the neck, | 


well pencilled, and certainly small. Second a heavy bird, poor in tail 
and pencilling, with only a moderate hen. The third-prize pen con- 
tained the best hen in the class, large, heavily feathered, and prettily 
pencilled. The cock was, however, far too poor; indeed, there were 
two or three pens decidedly superior in points to those which had the 
second and third prizes. An unnoticed pen (No. 139), brother and 
sister of the cup-winners, if judged by points alone, should have stood 
first, both being larger birds; the cockerel, perhaps, not so good in 
carriage, but equal in every other respect. These cockerels far sur- 
passed everything else in the class, and will be heard of again, almost 
equalling any other birds of the year. 

Dark.—Thirty pens competed in this class. The first-prize pen was 
well judged, both birds good in colour, grand in shape and size, and 
were soon claimed at £6. 
no means equal to the winners in colour or size. Vulture-hocked 
birds were numerous, including the third-prize cock, which we think 


a mistake; Mr. Beachy’s commended pen, also No. 164 (highly com- | 
i 7 a (ip lycomy| —1, I’. Rogers, Bristol. 2,T. M. Hawke. 


mended), being preferable. 

Poxanps.—This was a very poor class both in number and quality. 
Mr. Pickles was first with a pen of Silvers, much overshown and 
scarcely able to stand in the pen. Second, fair Golden: third, White- 
crested, and the most deserving pen in the class. With the exception 
of an unnoticed pen of Silvers, the remainder were poor. 

Spanisu.—A poor class throughout. With the exception of the 
first-prize cock there was not a first-class bird; he, however, was really 
a high-class bird, and, matched with a better hen, would have taken 
the Society's cup. Second and third only fair pens, but they will show 
better before long. 

Hamsureus.— Golden-pencilled—Mr. Barter was first and second 
with first-rate pens, good in comb, tail, and earlobe, and of capital 
colour ; in fact it was difficult to choose between them. Mr. Pickles 
was third with a moderate pen much overshown. The remainder were 
nowhere, the combs being particularly noticeable from their inordinate 
size. This was a large class. 

Silver-pencilled—Mr. Pickles was first with a fine pen perfect in 
all points. The second-prize pen was only inferior in colonr, running 
the winners very closely ; the third was also a good pen. The others 
were decidedly poor. 

Golden-spangled.—The winning pens were such as are seldom seen 
in the West. The first were simply perfect; the second and third 
little inferior. The remaining pens were all poor, the majority being 
much overgrown in the comb. 

Stlver-spangled.—This was a wonderful class, both in numbers and 
quality, and nothing like iv has ever been seen west of Bristol. Mr. 
Barter’s first-prize pen took both the Hamburgh and Society’s cups. 
They were almost perfect. The second-prize pen was first-rate, but 
the hen’s comb was slightly hollow, and she was a little too heavily 
spangled. The third and all the noticed pens decidedly good. Mr. 
Pickles’s pen would certainly have been in the prize list but for the 
white face of the hen. 


Banrams.—Game.—This was a large and good class. The first- 
prize cock was a little beauty, but slightly striped in the hackle, and 
the pullet too mealy on the wing, otherwise the birds were first-rate. 


The second-prize pen was also good, but by | 


Third, Duckwings, good in colour, and thoroughly Game. By far the 
bess pen in the class, No. 285, was unnoticed, the pullet showing 
stumps of feathers down the legs; the cockerel was almost matchless, 
and such as is very rarely met with ; 1m every other respect the pullet 
was fully his equal. ‘Chis cockerel will, doubtless, be heard of again. 

Any other variety —This was a poor class, and without one tho- 
roughly good pen. The first and third-prize pens were moderate 
Blacks ; the second fair Golden Sebrights. A pen of Silkies was fully 
equal to either of the winners, also a pen of Laplands, the cock, how- 
ever, was deficient in crest. 

ANY OTHER varreTy.—A very good class. Houdans were first ; 
the hen very old, but a capital bird in every respect. The cock was 
too dark and short in one wattle. Second, a fine pen of Créve-Ceurs, 
good in crest and colour. Third only moderate Black Hamburghs. 
Miss Williams’s pen of Créye-Caurs, which we think could not have 
been seen by the Judge in consequence of their removal to a larger pen, 
were the best in the class. 

Tue SELLING CLass mustered forty-five pens, and contained some 
very cheap birds. A pen of very fair Dorkings was first; Light 
Brahmas second, the cockerel a grand bird, but light in neck; third, 
a nice pen of Game. 

The Ducks, Gress, and Turreys were not first-rate. irst-prize 
Aylesburys were heavy, bat, dirty, bad in bill and feather, and very 
clumsy. Second not so heavy, but otherwise very good, and an easy 
first in all but weight. 

Picrons.—The first-prize Carriers were bad in eye and wattle, and 
although claimed at » high price, we think a mistake. Mr. Yardley’s 
commended pen was very poor, coarse in wattle, and poor in eye. 
Tumblers and Fantails were very good, and well judged, both first- 
prize pens being excellent. Barbs and Nuns were good in the prize 
birds. Jacobins were not first-rate. outers were simply a farce, 
there not being a real Pouter in the Show. 


Tue chief blot of the Show was owing to the pen-contractor, many 
of the pens being only of the proper size for a pair of Pigeons. In 
the Any variety class many birds could not stand upright, and the 
beautiful pair of Houdans which took the first prize literally could nod 
move, and must have suffered horribly. 

There were many single birds in all the classes of very great merit, 
but too often badly matched. In several cases exhibitors of the large 
breeds showed birds which, if the best had been put together, would 


| have commanded the first prize. 


Gamep.—Blaci: breasted and other Red.—1 and Cup, E. Martin. 2, N. Barter, Ply 
mouth. 8, E. Ackroyd. he, J.Doney; S.R. Higham. Indian—l and 2, Mre 
J. Partridge, Bow. 8,J. Palmer. c,J. bone; J. Jasper. Any other Varvety.— 


| 1, E. Martin, St. Austell, 2, J. H. Reynolds, Truro. 3, E. C. Pope, Falmouth. 


| he, R. Dawe; T. Hawken; J. Hoit; F. Westlake. 


| G. Price. 
| lius; Mrs. Thynne; F.Seccombe. 


c.R.S. Higham. Cock.—yt, 
J. Harris, Liskeard. 2,1. C. Pope. 8, Dr.Bullmore Falmouth. hc, E. C. Pope; 
R.S. Higham. 

Dorkincs.—l, E. Burton, Truro. 2, R. W. Beacby, Torquay. 8, W. Brown. 
vhe, Mrs. Wollocombe, Stowferd Rectory. hc, Mrs. Thynne; J. Ward; W. 
Trevithick; E. Burton. c, W. Brown. 

CocHins.—Buf or Cinnamon.—l, 8.R. Harris, St. Day. 2, Mrs. Wollocombe. 
8. W. Masland, Milverton. vhce, he and c, Mrs. Wollocombe. c,G. Widger; J. 
Milward; T. M, Hawke. _Partridge.—1, Cup and 2, J. Beard, St. Blazey. 3, J). 
Long, Plymouth. hc, J.H. Nicholls. c, W. Beckerley; E. Cornelius. White. 
8 and he, I’. Brewer, Lostwithiel. 

Braumas.—Light.—1 and Cup, H. T. Pearce, Totness. 2, P. D. Maddox,. 
Launceston. 8,J. H. Nicholls, Lostwithiel. vhe, Mrs. Wollocombe. hc, Mrs- 
Wollocombe; Rey. J. Ridley. c, W. Marland. Dark.—l, R. W. Beachy. 2, J- 
8, J. H. Read. he, E. Burton; F.Seccombe. c, H. Burt; E. Corne- 


Poranps.—l, H. Vickles jun., Earby. 2andc,T. Jacobs. 8,J. Beard. A 

Spaniso.—l, G. Tonkin, Bristol. 2, J. H. Read, Colstock. $. J. Gliddon, Bris- 
tol. c, J. H, Nicholls. , 

Hampurcus.— Gold-pencilled.—1 and 2, N. Barter. 8, H.J. Pickles. Silver- 
pencilled.—l, H. Pickles jun. 2, 8 and he, N. Barter. Gold-spangled.—1 and 8, 
J. Medway, Newton Abbott. 2,N. Barter. Stlver-spangled.—l, Cup and Society’s 
Cup, N. Barter. 2, Miss E, Browne, Chard. 3,E. Newton. he, 8. Newick; J. 
Woodley; S. R. Harris; Miss E. Browne. c, S. R. Harris. 

Bantams.—Game.—l, N. Barter. 2,J.H. Glossop, Weston-super-Mare. 8, J. 
Pearson. he, T.Jacobs, Newton Abbott. c,E. Burton; J. Callacott, Tavistock. 
Any other Variety.—1, R. Coath, Liskeard. 2, N. Barter. 8, C. Drake, Ipswich. 

ANY OTHER VaRieTy.—l, F. Brewer. 2, J. H. Nicholls. 8,T.#. Hawken, 
Lostwithiel. he, E. Burton (Minoreas); J. Long. c, P. D. Maddox (Houdans). 

SELLING Criass.—l, F.Seccombe. 2 H.D. Pearce. 8,N.Davey. hc,P.D. 
Maddox; W Humphreys, Liskeard. ( 

Ducks.—1, J. H. Nicholls. 2,T E. Hawken. Rouen.—l and 2, J. H. Hoit. 8 
and he, &. Burton. White Aylesbury.—1,S.R. Harris. 2, T. E. Hawken. 3, S. 
R. Higham. c¢, F. Brewer; I’. Seccombe ; B. Shapter. 

GErESE.—1 and 2, F. C. Ford, Plympton. 

TuREEYs.—1 and 2, J. B. Parsons, Launceston. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrizks.—l, J. H. Glossop. 2, W. H. Mitchell. 

TUMBLERS. 1,T.Chudley. 2, E. Burton. 

Fantaws.—l, H. Yardley. 2, S. Richards. 

ANY OTHER VanieETy.—l, H. Yardley. 2, F. Brewer. 


Mr. Fielding judged the Game, Hamburghs, Bantams, and Ducks > 
Mr. L. Wright the Dorkings, Cochins, Brakmas, Polish, Spanish, and 
Any other variety ; and both the Judges together the Selling Class. 


REIGATE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held on the 13th inst., when the following awards were 


made :— 
LOCAL CLASSES. 

Dorxres.—l, Ivery & Son, Dorking. 2and 3, E. T. Bennett, Betchworth. 
Chickens.—Special for best pen of Dorkings in the Show. 1, and 3, Ivery & Son. 
2,G. Ellis. he, E.T. Bennett. c, G. Allen, Buckland; J. W. Taylor. te.— 
1 and 2, Mrs. Jaffray, Betchworth. ¢, J, Clutton. Chickens—l and2, Mrs. 
Jaffray. he andc, P. Hanbury, Redhill, 
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SpanisH.—l, 2, and he, Francis May, Reigate. c, E. Ritherden, Reigate. 
Special, E. W. Stratford. d 

GameE.—1, W. Oakley, Oxted. 2and he, P. Hanbury. Chtckens.—l and Cuv 
for best pen of Game in the Show, and 2, J. Mew, Reigate. hc, W. Oakley; J. 


Clutton ; J. Mew. 
2, P. Hanbury. he, H. Simmonds; J. 


Baxtams.—Game.—l, H. J. Jones. 
Mew; Mew, Brothers. c, W. Oakley. Any other variety.—l, P. Hanbury. 
he, P. Hanbury; A. O. Wilkinson. 


Cocurns.—l, A. O. Wilkinson. 

TurRKEYS.—l, W. Oakley, Oxted. hc, J. W. Taylor; W. E. Matveieff, Chipstead. 
Poults.—1, Sir R. A. Glass, Ashurst. 2,G. Simpson. he, W. Oakley. 

GEESE.—1, J. W. Taylor. he,J.Selmes. Goslings—1, W. Heasman, Oxted. 


he, H. Wise, Brockham. : 
Ducklings——1, Mrs. Jaffray. he, Mrs. 


Ducrs.—Aylesbury.—l, W. Oakley. 
Jaffray; G. Allen. Rowen.—1, G. Simpson. c, Ivery & Son. Ducklings.— 


1, Ivery & Son. he, W. Oakley. Any other variety—l,P. Hanbury. Ducklings. 
—1,J. Clutton. he, P. Hanbury. 


JupeEs.—Mr. Headley and Mr. Wood. 


LEEDS POULTRY SHOW. 


Unpeér the management of Mr. Swales, who is one of the most 
obliging of honorary seeretaries, and very attentive committee of 
management, the Leeds Show annually becomes more and more popu- 
lar; the collection of poultry, Pigeons, and Rabbits shown on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th inst., being a great improvement over those of 
years gone by. The attention paid to the comforts and necessities of 
the birds exhibited was all that could be desired. 

Very rarely have such good classes of Game fowls been brought 
together at any show, the only drawback being the great difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Judges in taking out any of the birds for the purpose 
of close examination, as the front wirework ran the whole length of 
the row of pens. The silver cup for Game fowls was taken by an 
excellent and well-shown pen of adult Duckwings. A considerable 
proportion of the Dorkings were evidently much the worse from being 
too frequently exhibited; a few pens that were decidedly “‘roupy” 
appeared in this division of the Show. One of the most perfect varie- 
ties of poultry shown were the Spanish ; in fact, there was scarcely a 
pen of anything like inferior quality in the whole lot. This season’s 
birds proved to be the winners of the cup. Some extraordinarily good 
Cochin and Brahma fowls were shown, but not in the condition for 
exhibition that might at this season be reasonably expected. In 
Class 42, Any variety of Cochin chickens, pens 422 and 423, being the 
first and second-prize pens, were so evenly balanced as to quality that 
the Judges were long in bringing their award to a conclusion. It was 
the closest run seen for many years. The Hamburghs fally supported 
the high repute of the district, and the classes throughout were un- 
exceptionably good; a remarkably fine pen of Golden-spangled 
chickens took the cup. The Polish was all shown together, and such 
a display is but rarely to be seen anywhere. Blacks with white crests 
took the first prize, and the Golden and Silver-feathered were scarcely 
less worthy of note. In the ‘Variety class,” Créve-Ceurs and 
Houdans divided the prizes between them. Among the Game Bantams, 
a pen of perfect Brown Reds took the cup, being more correct in feather 
than any that have yet been exhibited. The Waterfowl and Turkeys 
were a first-rate collection, Mr. Burn’s pen of Buenos Ayrean Ducks 
that took precedence, being in such show-trim as is rarely equalled. 

The Pigeons were better than have ever before been seen at the 
Leeds Show, but were placed far too high for general inspection, this 
tier being raised some 8 or 9 feet from the ground, so that ladies, par- 
ticularly, could scarcely get a glimpse of them. As this portion of a 
show is usually one of the most interesting to visitors, an alteration 
in the arrangement in future years would be most advisable. Carriers 
took the silver cup for the best pen of Pigeons exhibited. 

At least equal to that of any former year, if not in excess, was the 
attendance on the first day of opening to the public, and on the follow- 
ing, we are informed, so well filled was the Show that it was difficult to 
move about. 

Game.—Black-breasted Red.—1, J. Laming, Spalding, Lincolnshire. 2, H. M. 
Julian, Hull. 3. J. Firth, Chatsworth, Bakewell. he, C. W. Brierley, Middleton, 
Manchester; W. Harker, Ccttingley, Bingley. c, J. Sunderland, Halifax. 
Chickens. —1, C. W. Brierley. 2,H.M.Julian. 3,J. Harker, Allerton, Bradford. 
he, Barker & Charnock, Mlingworth, Halifax; G. Ducker, Leeds; J. Hodgson, 
Bradford ; J. Barrow, jun., Kendal: T. Blackburn, jun., Nerthallerton. Brown- 
breasted and other Reds, except Black-breasted.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, A. Haslam, 
Headley, Wigan. 38, E. Aykroyd, Eccleshill. hc, J. Laming; F. Sales; W. 
Johnson, Idle, Leeds; J. Barrow, jun.; J. W. Thompson, Southowram, Halifax. 
Chickens.—1, J. Firth, Chatsworth, Derbyshire. 2, T. Bottomley, Shelf, 
Halifax. 3, C. W. Brierley. Middleton. he, J. Wilkinson, Earby, Skipton. Duck- 
wings.—l and Cup, H. Jewett. 2,J. Firth. 8, H. M. Julian. he, F. Sales; W. 
W. Robertshaw, Halifax. Chickens—l, H.C. & W. J. Mason, Drighlington. 
2,J. Firth. 3, W. J. Cope, Barnesley. he, H. M. Julian; M. Jowett; E. Win- 
wood, Worcester. c, F. Wilson, Illingworth Moor, Halifax. Any other Variety. 
—l, E. Aykroyd. 2,J. Stables, Great Driffield. 8. F. Sales, hc, H. C.& W. J. 
Mason; Duke of Sutherland, Trentham Hall, Stoke-on-Trent; R. Butcher. 
Chickens.—1, E. Aykroyd. 2, C. W. Brierley. 3, R. & M. Walker, Woodwood, 
Gomersal. he, E. Winwood. Cocks.—l, T. Mason, Green Ayre, Lancaster. 
2, R. Butcher, Cresswell, Chesterfield, 8, F. Sales, Crowle, Doncaster. hc, H. 
M. Julian; W. Spencer, Haworth (2); J. Laming; J. Firth; C. W. Brierley. 
¢, E. Brough, Leek. 

Dorx1NGs.—1 and Cup, L. Patton, Hillmore, Taunton, Somerset. 2, C. W. 
Brierley. 3, H. Beldon, Goitstock, Bingley. Chickens.—1, W. H. King, Sand- 
2, Rey. G. Hustler, Stillingfleet, York. 3,J. White, Warlaby, 


field, Rochdale. 
Northallerton. 

SpanisH.—1, Hon. Miss D. Pennant, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor. 2, W. Pickard, 
Vhorner, Leeds. 3,H.Beldon. c, J. Thresh, Bradford; W. Schofield, Gilder- 
some. Chickens.—l and Cup, C. W. Brierley. 2, J. Thresh. 3, J. J. Booth, 
Silsden, Leeds. hc, H. Beldaon; H. Wilkinson; J. Walker, Wolverhampton. 
¢, S. Powell, Bradford; Hon. Miss D. Pennant. 

Cocury-Cuina.—Cinnamon or Buff.—1, 3, and Cup, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 
2, T, Stretch, Ormskirk. he, J. Cattell, Birmingham; R. White, Shirebrook, 
Sheffield. Chickens.—1, T. Stretch. 2.C. Sidgwick, Riddlesden Hall, Keighley. 
3 and he, W. A. Taylor. Any other Variety.—1, T. Stretch. 2, W. A. Taylor. 
8, C. Sidgwick. Chickens.—1, C. Sidgwick. 2, E. Leech, Rochdale. 3, W. A. 
Taylor. hc, Rey. R. L. Story, Derby; T. Stretch; R. White. 


BrauMa Pootras.—Any Variety.—l, Hon. Miss D.Pennant. 2, W. Whiteley, 
Sheffield. 3,J. Thornton, Edge Hill, Sheffield. Chickens—l and Cup, W. A. 
Taylor. 2,J.Sichel, Timperley. 3, Dr. Holmes, Whitcotes, Chesterfield. c, W. 
Whiteley; J. Thornton. 

HamBouncHs.—Gold-pencilled.—1, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles, jun., Earby, 
Skipton. 3, J. Preston, Allerton, Bradford. Chickens.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 
2, H. Beldon. 38, Duke of Sutherland. hr, J. Preston; J. Webster, Whitby. 
c, S. Smith, Northowram, Halifax. Silver-pencilled—1l and 38, H. Beldon. 
2, Duke of Sutherland. Chickens—1, H. Beldon. 2, H. Smith, Keighley. 
3, Duke of Sutherland. Gold-spangled.—l, T. Walker, jun., Denton, Manchester. 
2, H. Pickles, jun. 3, J. Buckley, ‘’aunton, Ashton-under-Lyne. hc, H. Beldon; 
T. Walker, jun.; J. Ogden, Holinwood, Manchester; T. Boulton, Hanford, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Chickens.—land Cup, H. Beldon. 2,J Ogden. 8, J. Buckley. 
he, T. Walker, jun.; T. Boulton. land 3, H. Beldon. 2, D. Lord, Stacksteads. 
he, G. & J. Duekworth, Canal Mill, Church; G. C. Holt, Lawton, Cheshire; S. 
Smith, Northowram, Halifax. Chickens.—1,H.Beldon. 2, T. Fawcett, Baildon, 
Leeds. 3,D. Lord. he, G. & J. Duckworth. Black.—1, D. Walker, jun. 2. H. 
Beldon. 3, H. W. Illingworth. Chickens.—1l, C. Sidgwick. 2, W. A. Taylor. 
he, J. Halliday, Keighley; J. Greenwood, Keighle I. Walker, jun. (z); D. 
Clayton. Allerton. Bradfurd; W. McMelivou, Glussop; Garside & Knott, Siaith- 
aite: T. Fawcett. 

Pouanps (Any variety).—l, T. Dean, Keighley. 2, J. S. Senior, Dewsbury. 
8, H. Pickles, jun, he, H. Beldon. c, H. Beldon; P. Unsworth. Newton-le- 
Willows. Chickens.—land hc, T. Dean. 2,H.Beldon. 3, H. Pickles, jun. 


FarRMYARD CROSS OR ANY OTHER VARIETY.—l, H. Beldon. 2, J. Sichel. 
3, Mrs. J. Cross. 
SELLIsG Chass.—l, Baxter & Dawson, Idle. 2, W. A. Taylor. 3, D. Cart- 


wright, Hill, Holmfirth. he, H. Beldon; C. Sidgwick; J. J. Booth; C. W. 

Brierley; W. Whiteley; J. Roberts. c, J, Harker, Allerton, Bradford; T. 

SEBTaE) Ackworth, Pontefract; E. Shaw, Plas Wilmot, Oswestry; W. J. Cope, 
arnsley. 

Bantams.—Black.—l, W. H. Robinson. Keighley. 2, S. S. Mossop, Long 
Sutton. 3, Hudson & Burnip, Epworth. hic, H. Beldon. c,J. Walker, Halifax ; 
S. & R. Ashton, Mottram, Cheshire. White—l, E. Winwood, Worcester. 
2, Rey. F. Searle, Newmarket. 2, H. Beldon. Game.—l and Cup. W. Rogers, 
Sunderland. 2.J. Blamires, Great Horton, Bredford. 8, W. Bentley, Scholes, 
Cleckheaton. jc, J. Blamires; W.H. Newsome, Holbeck (2); J. C. Vaylor, Oat- 
Jands, Leeds; S. Smith, Northowram, Halifax. c, S.S. Mossop. Any other 
Variety —1, H. Beldon. 2, T. C. Harrison, Hull. 3, W. J. Cope, Barnsley. 

TURKEY: 1, E. Leech. 2, F. E. Rawson, Thorpe, Halifax. 3, Kev. G. 
Hustler, S gfleet, York. hc, Capt. Gunter, Wetherby. é 

GreEsE.—White.—l, E. Leech. 2, Rev. G. Hustler. 3, J. F. Absom, Kippax 
Lock. Grey and Mottled—1, E. Leech. 2,8, H. Stott, Rochdale. 3, Rey. G. 
Hustler hc. J. White, Whiteley, Netherton, Wakefield (2); H. Crossley, Halifax. 

Ducxks.—Aylesbury.—l, E. Leech. 2, W. Stonehouse, Whitby. 3, ‘f. Wilson, 
Crosshills, Leeds. Rouen.—l, J. Scotsop. 2, J. White. 3, E. Leech. he, J. 


Newton; 3. H. Stott. ¢,J.J. Waller, Kendal. Any other Variety —l, S. Burn. 
Whitby. 2, T. C. Harrison. 8, C. N. Baker, Chelsea. he, 3. & R. Ashton, 
c, Rey. G. Hustler. 


PIGEONS. 

Carniers.—l and 2, E. Horner, Harewood. 
¥ardley, Birmingham. m 
Pourers.—l and 2, E. Horner. hc, H. Adams, Beverley. c, J. Hawley. Bingley. 


vhe, E. Walker, Leicester. he, H. 


TumMBLERS.—Short faced.—1, E. Horner. 2, C. Auton, York. Any other 
Variety.—1, J. Hawley. 2, G. H. Hirst, Marygate, York. 
Ow1s.—l, H. Adams. 2, Withheld. 


Fantaits.—l, H. Adams. F. Loversidge, Newarkon-Trent. he, E. 
Horner. 


Bargs.—l, J. Firth, Dewsbury. 2,J. W. Cannan, Bradford. he, H. Yardley. 
Turpits.—l, R. Paterson, Melrose. 2, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle- 


2; 3. 


on-Tyne. he, Clayton & Bairstow, Girlington, Bradford; E. Horner. c, E. 
) Horner. ‘ 
Jacorprns.—l, E. Horner. 2, W. B. Van Haansbergen. he, J. Hawley; E. 


Horner. c, R. G. Sanders, Leven, Beverley. 
TRUMPETERS.—1 and he, J. Hawley. 2, K. Horner. 
Non 1, W. B. Van Haansbergen. 2, H. Yardley. 
Dracoons.—l, F. Graham, South Birkenhead. 2, A. W. Weir, Lowestoft. 
he, 1’. Kaye, Honley, Huddersfield; J. Hawley; H. Adams; F. Graham. 
ANTWERPS.—1, H. R. Wright, Hockley, Birmingham. 2, H. Yardley. he, W. 


A. Taylor. (The whole class commended). g . 
MaGpres.—l and 2, E. Horner. he, J. Cundale, Copt Hewick, Ripon; H. 
Yardley. 


ANY OTPER VARIFTY.—1 and hc, W. C. Dawson, Otley. 2,E. Horner. — 
SELLING CLass—land he, W.C. Dawson. 2, Clayton & Bairstow, Girlington. 
Bradford. c, E. Horner. 
RABBITS. 


YELLOW AND WHITE AND TORTOISESHELL.—1 and Medal, A.H. Basten. 2,C. 
King, St. John’s Wood, London. he. Mrs. Arkwright, Sutton Scarsdale, Chester- 
fiela; J. Quick, St. John’s Wood, London; A. H. Kasten. c, D. Pickles. jun., 
Leeds; -G. H. Hirst. 

Buack AND WuiTz.—l, A. H. Easten. 2, G. H. Hirst. he, J. Jones, Leeds; 
C. King. 

SEL: FcorourED: Vand 2, G. H. Hirst he, J, Armstrong, Leeds. 

Grey axpD WxTe.—l, H. J. Tomlinson, Barton-on-Humber. 2, A. H. Easten. 

SELLING Cuass.—l, C. Gravil, jun., Thorne, Doncaster. 2 and c, G. H. Hirst. 
he, J. Quick. 


Jupers.—Poultry : Mr. Edward Hewitt, Sparkbrook, Birmingham ; 
Mr. James Dixon, North Park, Bradford. Pigeons and Rabbits: Mr. 
T. CG. Esquilant, Effra Road, Brixton, London. 


EAST KENT POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held at Ashford, December, 12th and 13th. There were 
upwards of 400 entries of Poultry and Pigeons, among which the 
following awards were made :— 


Dorkincs.—Coloured.—Hens.—1, G. W. Greenhill, Ashford. 2, R. Cheese- 
man, Westwell. kc, Miss Hales, Canterbury; E. Rice, Sandwich; Rey. T. E. 
Cato, Wye. c, J. Norwood, Mersham. Cock.—1, J. smith, Shillinglee Park, 
Petworth. 2, Rey. E. Bartrum, Great Berkhampstead. lic, Miss Hales. 
Pullets—1, Rey. ‘I. E. Cato. 2, G. W. Greenbill. 3%, R. B. Curteis, Ashenden. 
he, G. C. Murton, Dover; R. B. Curteis (2); Mrs. E. C. Lee, Penshurst. Cock- 
erel.—l, F. Murton, Smeeth. 2, R. B. Curteis. he, E. Rice; R. Cheeseman; 
R. B. Curteis. c, G. Hine, Westcott, Dorking. Silver-Grey.—Hens.—1, G. W. 
Greephill. 2, 0. BE. Cresswell, Hanworth Rectory. c,J. Norwood. Cock.— 
1, F. Cheeseman, Little Chart, Ashford. 2, W. H. James, Sandwich. Puillets. 
—l and Cup, G. W. Greenhill. 2,J.Scott. 3,J.B. Plumptre. he, F. Cheese- 
man. c, C.J. Plumptre, Wingham. Cockerel—1, and he, J.B. Plumptre. 2, J. 
Scott, Elmsted. c, J. B. Plumptre; F. Cheeseman (2). White.—l, G. Hine. 
2, J. Norwoed. hc, Lady Dering, Surrenden, Ashford. i, 

SpantsH.—l, Nicho!s & Howard, Camberwell. 2, C. S. Hammond, Ashford. 
Cliickens.—1, Nichols & Howard. 2, W. Moss, Birchington, Margate. he, 
J. H. A. Jenner, Battle. c,C.S. Hammond. Cockerel—i, Nichols & Howard. 

Cocuin-Cuina.— Cinnamon or Buf—1, Miss Hales. 2, W. White, Canterbury. 
Any other Variety—1 and Extra, Miss Hales. 2, T. G. Ledger, Folkestone. 

bRauMA PooTra.—Dark.—1 and xtra, W. Jacob, Shepherdswell, Dover. 
2, H. H. Stickines, Ashford. Light—l, G. Mills, Dover. 2, Miss Hales. 

Game.—Black-breasted or other Reds.—1, J. Jeken, Eltham. 2, G. Braham, 
Folkestone (Brown Reds). 8,J.H. Bayley, Ashford (Black Reds). Chickens— 
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1, FE. Rice (Black Reds). 
Ledger (Black-breasted Reds). 
Variety).—1, E. Rice (Duckwing). 


2, M. Tomkin, Wittersham. Rye(Black Reds). 8,T. G. 
he, J. Jenkin (Black-breagted Reds). Any other 
2, S. Matthew, Stowmarket (Duckwing). 
c, Capt. Lambert, Canterbury (Blue Pile Dun). Chickens.—l and Cup. and 2, 
J. Jeken (Duckw:ngs). he, W. Foster, Deal (Duckwing); Mrs. E. C. Lee 
(Duckwing). Cock—l,J.Jeken. 2, EB. Rice(Duckwing). hc, H. Lowe, Chart- 
ham. c, C. Rogers, Hastings; G. Braham. 

HampBureus.—Gold-spangled.—l, W. W. Tickner, Ipswich. 2, Rev. F. T. 
Scott. c, W. Taylor, Maidstone: J: Dutton. Silver-spangled.—l, M. Dorman, 
Ashford. 2.J.B. Bly, Lowestoft. hc, W. Tayl.r; Mrs. C. Russell, Ashford. 
Gold-pencilled—1, J. Chapman, Ashford. 2, T. Griffin, Folkestone. he. W. W. 
Tickner; W. Rabson, Ashford. Silver-pencilled—l, Withheld. 2, G. Hine. 

PoxrisH.—l and 2, T. Griffin. c, E. J. Reeves, Haywards Heath; Miss Hales. 

CrevE-C@ur.—l, W. Dring, Faversham. 2, Rev. H.H. Dombrain, Westwell. 
ce, T. G. Ledger. 

Hovpan.—1 and Extra, Hills & Co., Brighton. 2, H. S. Fraser, Headley, 
Liphook. 3, G. Mills. 

Banrams.—Gold and Silver-laced.—l, Mrs. EB. C. Lee. 2, Withheld. Black, 
White, or any Variety—1. Miss E. J. N. Hawker, Wycliffe, Tunbridge Wells 
(Silky). 2, F. G. Phillips, Hastings (Black). 

Game Bantams. —I, Nichols & Howard. 2,H. Simmonds, Reigate, 3, Rey. 
E. S. Tiddeman, Childerditech Vicarage. hc, H. Lowe. c, J.B. Plumptre. 

Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l. W. Jacob. 2, W. Young, Kennington, Ashford 
vhe, G. W. Greenhill. Rouen.—l, C. S. Hardy, Chilham Castle. 2 and he, 
W. F. Harvey, Thruxted, Chartham. 

GrESE.—1, Miss Hales. 2, Mrs. S. Powell. 
Ashford. Goslings.—1, Mrs. S. Powell, East Lenham. 
den. he, C. Rogers, Ashford. 

TursEys—l, C.S. Hardy. 2, J. Foord, Westwell. he, Miss Hales; BE. H.K. 
Hugessen, M.P., Ashford. c,W.H.Mold. Poults.—1, Rev. N. J. Ridley, Hol- 
lington House, Newbury. 2, W.B.Sharp. hc, C. J. Plumptre. c, J. Foord; 
Cc. S. Hardy. : 

ANY OTHER Variety.—], J. Brissenden, Canterbury (Black Gelder). 2 
Countess of Aylesford, Parkington Hall, Coventry (Cuckoo Derking), hic, Rev. 
N. J. Ridley (Malay); Miss Hales(Andalusian). c, E. J. Reeves (Sultans). 

Picrons.—Carriers.—1, J. Rowes, Herne Bay. 2, W. Foster. c, G. Wise, 
Preston, Faversham (2); W. Foster. Pouters.—l. J. F. Loveridge, Newark. 
2Qandc,J. Bowes. Tumblers.—l,J. Bowes. 2, W.Igglesden, Ashford. Fan- 
tails—1, A. A. Vander Meersch, Perry Hill, Sydenham. 2, J. IF. Loveridge. 
c, G. W. Greenhill. Any other Variety.—1, A.A. Vander Meersch. 2, J. Bowes 
(Black Barbs). 8, Miss Hales (Runts). c, Miss Hales(Trumpeters); A. W. 
Wren, Low2stoft (Yellow Dragoons). 


JupeE.—Mr. Tegetmeier. 


he, D. Swaffer, jun., Kingsworth, 
2, W. H. Mold, Bethers- 


WEST HERTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY SHOW AT WATFORD. 


AGRICULTURE would seem to flourish in the good county of Hert- 
fordshire, and the uses of competition having made themselves patent, 
a locale was wanted where produce could be exhibited. Hence the 
building in which this Show was held, a truly excelient one for the 
purpose. It is a large square building, with moveable iron fittings 
for cattle of every description. All the modern appliances have been 
adopted. Although cattle is not our vocation, we cannot help noticing 
the ingenious and comfortable way of tying them, and the excellent 
contrivance for putting up the cards. The cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
roots occupied the floor, while the poultry were comfortably ranged in 
the spacious gallery that surrounds the building and would afford 
good accommodation for a greatly increased number. We were very 
glad to hear, that by being let for many useful purposes, the interest 
of the sum expended is already provided for at five per cent. The 
hearts of the good folks of Hertfordshire seem to be inclined towards 
bucolic pursuits, and the things that belong to them. There were 
eight cups or pieces of plate of five guineas each, offered for different 
breeds, and a silversmith attended with a tempting dispiay of articles 
from which the fortunate could choose. 

This is entirely a local Show, and we are glad to be able to speak 
most favourably of the entries. The Dorkings were excellent, so far 
as the Greys were concerned, but the White were represented only by 
one very worthless pen. Partridge Cochins were here shown in that 
which they require, a staring light, and we thought them better than 
at Birmingham. Lord Chesham carried off the cup. The Buff 
Cochins are decidedly not favourites in agricultural districts, or if 
they are, not in Buff classes. While there were thirteen of the 
Partridge, there were only three of any other variety, and those of 
such poor character that the first prize was withheld. The Brahmas 
were very good, both Lightand Dark. Few of the pens of Game were 
dubbed, but many were very good. If it be adopted, as at large and 
general shows, that all birds be dubbed, notice should be given to 
exhibitors that birds with combs and gills will be disqualified. The 
Hamburghs were far aboye the average at local shows. Game Bantams 
were well represented, and successful over their competitors. It was 
curious that in their native county Sebrights were not forthcoming. 

All the birds of which we have treated were chickens of 1870, but 
the next was a class su? generis for all breeds and all ages, but no pen 
to exceed £2 in price. It brought a good show of different breeds. 
There was an excellent show of Rouen, but a poor show of Aylesbury 
Ducks. The latter do not show well anywhere in comparison with 
their antagonists. The Geese were very good, but as usual the Toulouse 
were the heaviest. There were some good Saddlebacks. The Turkeys 
were excellent. It will be seen that the result of this Show is to prove 
that the poultry question is looking up—that in a limited area the 
farm poultry—z.e., Dorkings, Geese, Turkeys, and Ducks, are all 
largely represented as farm stock shown by those engaged in agricul- 
ture. We take this to be the aim of such societies, and we congratulate 
them on their deserved success. 


Dorxines.—Coloured—1 and Cun, Rsy. E. Bartrum, Great Berkhamnstead. 
See aearmes, Rickmansworth, hc, Rey. E. Bartrum; C. Snewing, Holywell, 

atiord. 

Cocuins.—Partridge.—l, 2, and Cup, Lord Chesham, Chesham. he, C. A. 
Barnes; T. Cluttersuck, Rickmansworth; R. Horsfall, Watford. c, R. Hors- 
fall. Any other Variety.—1, Withheld. 2, R. Horsfall. 


BrauMA Pootra.—Dark.—l, Mrs. King, Watford. 2, R. Horsfall; he, Ts 
Clutterbuck; R, Horsfall: Light.—1, Lord Chesham, 2, R. Horsfall. 

Game. (Any variety).—1 and Cup, T. Paramor, Elstree. 2, W. F. Mi Cope- 
land, Watford. 

Hampurcus (Any variety).—l, A. J, Copeland, Upper Nascott. 2, R.L. James, 
Watford. c, E. Moon, Watford (2). 

BantTaMs.—Game.—l, Lord Chesham. 2,C. Waghorn, St. Albans. Any other 
Variety.—1, Lord Chesham. 2, Withheld. 

CREVE-Ca@uRS aNd Houpans.—l, T. Clutterbuck. 2, A. T, Brett, M.D., Wat- 
ford House. 

Any Brerp.—l, A, J. Copeland (Dorkings). 2, E. Bartrum (Dorkings). he, C. 
A. Barnes (Brahmas); Mrs. King (Game); E. Majoribanks, Bushey (Dorkings), 
c, R. Horsfall (Partridge Cochins). 

Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, Lord Chesham. 2, C. Waghorn. Rouen.—l, C. A. 
Barnes. 2, W. F.M. Copeland. he, C. A. Barnes; E. Moon. c,E.Moon. East 
Indian.—Prize, C. A. Barnes. 

ANY OTHER Distinct BREED.—1, T. Clutterbuck. 
ees (Any variety).—l and 2, C, A. Barnes. /ic, J. H. Barnes. c, G. Stone, 

atford. 

Turkeys (Any variety).—1 and Cup, R. Blackwell, Chipperfleld. 2, W. J, 
Loyd, Langleybury, Watford. hc, C. A. Barnes; G. P. Dodge, Rickmansworth ; 
W.J. Loyd. c, C. Longland, Shendish, Hemel Hempstead; T. Paramor. 


JupeEs.—The Rey. G. F. Hodson, Mr. Baily, and Mr. Botham. 


BINGLEY PIGEON SHOW. 
Tuts was held on the 16th and17thinst. Theawards are as follow:— 


PourEers.—Cock.—1, G. Sturgess, Leicester. 2, E. Horner, Harewood, Leeds 
vhe, W. Harvey, Sheffield. he, E. J. Dew, Weston-super-Mare; G. Sturgess; E- 
Horner: R. P. Moon. Hens.—l, Cup, and 2, E. Horner. vic, G. Sturgess. 
he, W. Harvey; G. Sturgess. 

CanrriErs.—Cocks.—1, J. F. While, Birmingham. 2,E.Horner. hc, F. Smith, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham; T. Colley; G.J. Taylor, Huddersfield (2). c, T. Colley, 
Sheffield. Hens.—l, Cup, andc,G.J.Taylor. 2,E.Horner. hc, W.H. Mitchell, 
Moseley, Birmingham ; E. Horner; G, J. Taylor. 

TumBiers.—Almond.—l, E. Horner. 2, W. Harvey. vhe, E. J. Dew. he, G. 
Stanley, Blackburn; H. Yardley, Birmingham; J. T. Lishman, 
: ny other Variety of Short-faces.—1, F. Moore (Black Kite). 2and 
- Taylor (Yellow). c, W. Kitchen, Burnley. Common.—l and Cup, W. 
Harvey. 2, J.T. Lishman. 

Barss.—l and 2, J. Firth, Dewsbury. hc, J. Thresh, Shipley; H. Yardley; E. 
Horner. 

Owxs.—loreign —1, J. Fielding. jun., Rochdale. 2, J. Stanley. hc, W. C. 
Dawson, Otley; W. Harvey.—English.—l, T. Newell. 2.T. Waddington. he, J. 
Goolden, jun., Hale, Altrincham: J. W. Edge; J. Crosland, jun., Wakefield. 

Jacorins.—l, E. Horner. ?,J.W. Edge, Birmingham. vhc, J. Newell, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. hc, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TRUMPETERS.—1, W. B. Van H 2, J. Firth. he, W. H. C. Oates, 
Besthorpe; E. Horner (2); J. Hawle J. Firth. c.J. Hawley. 

Tursits.—l, J. W. Edge, 2, G. South, East Acton. he, 0. E. Creswell, Han- 
porn Bestory: J. Fielding, jun.; W. Lund, Shipley; W. B. Van Haansbergen. 
c, B. J. Dew. 

DraGoons.—l and Cup, J. Holland, Manchester. 2,G,South. hc, F.Graham. 
Birkenhead. 

FanvaiLs.—l and Cup, J. Sharp. 2, Rev. W. Sergeantson, Acton Burnell. 
he, J. W. Edge; H. Yardley; W. Harvey. z 5 

Antwerps.—l, E. Horner. 2, J. A. Collinson, Halifax. he, R. Sidgwick 
Keighley; J. Broadbent, Denton; H, R. Wright, Hockley, Birmingham (2); W. 
H. Mitchell; J. Deakin, Sheffield; J. Crosland, jun. c, J. A. Collinson. 

ANY OTHER VariEty.—l, W. C. Dawson (Ice). 2, W. Harvey (Lce). he, B. 
Horner; T. Waddington (Spot); J. T. Lishman (Black Swallows) ; J. Hinks, 
jan., Birmingham (Red Swallows). 

SELLING Cuass.—l, E. Beldon, Bradford (Red Barbs). 2,J.T.Lishman Blue 
Owls). he, J. F. While. c, W. Kitchen (Dragoon). 

Extra Prize to the exhibitor obtaining the most points, E. Horner, 


JupcEes.—Mr. T. J. Charlton, Bradford, judged the classes for 
Pouter cocks, Pouter hens, Carrier cocks, Barbs, Foreign Owls, Jaco- 
bins, Fantails, English Owls, and Antwerps; and Mr. T. H. Ridpeth, 
Manchester, judged the remaining classes. 


SCOTTISH COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


Tus Show was held on the 15th and 16th inst., in the Music Halls 
George Street, and was a great success. We must defer detailed 


remarks till next week. 
YOUNG BIRDS. 

PouTER Cocks.—Black.—l, 2, hc, and_c, G. Ure, Rosebank, Dundee. 3, J. 
Wallace. White—1, J. M‘Gill, Elie, Fife. 2, W. Moon, Edinburgh. 3, W. 
Rutherford, Edinburgh. he, G. Dawson, Edinburgh; J. Carss, Edinburgh, 
Bluwe—1, W. Volekman, Bishopsgate Street Within, London. 2 and Special, 
J. Millar, Glasgow. 8,J. Morrison. Morningside, Edinburgh. he, M. Stuart. 
Glasgow. _c, G. Ure-(2). Red.—1, W. Volekman. 2, J. Millar. 8, R. Fulton, 
Deptford, London. Yellow.—1, E. Horner, Harewood, Leeds. 2,G, Ure. 3, A. 


Wright, Morningside, Edinburgh. E 4 

eae Hens.—Black—1, G. Ure. 2,J. Millar. 8, J. Mitchell. c, J. Huie, 
Glasgow. White.—1.J. Grant, Edinburgh. ¥%, W.Moon. 8,J. Fairley, Edin- 
burgh. c,W.Rutherford. Blwe—1,M. Stuart. 2,G.Ure. 8.J.Millar. he, W. 
Volekmun; E. Horner. c,J. Mitchell, Glasgow; J. Blair, Bdinburgh. Red.— 
1, A. Wright. 2, G.Ure. 8, G. Taylor, dinburgh. Yellow.—l, J. Wallace, 
East Glasgow. 2and8,G. Ure. hc, W. Volekman. c, G. Ure; R. Fulton. — 

CARRIER Cooks.—Black.—l, EB. Horner. 2and3, G.C. Holt, Lawton, Cheshire. 
Dun.—1, R. Fulton. 2 and3, G. C. Holt. 

CarrieR Hens.—Black.—l, G. C. Holt. 2,R. Fulton. $,E.Horner. Dun— 
land2,G. C. Holt. 8,E. Horner. he 

ALMOND TUMBLERS (Short-faced).—l, W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsop, Newcastle 

Barps.—l, R. Fulton. 2, W. Massey, Spalding. 8,G.C. Holt, c, G. White 
Ladyburn, Paisley. ¥ 

Fanratcs.—l, G. Ure. 2 and 38, J. Huie. 

TRUMPETERS.—1 and 2, T. Rule, Durham. 8, J.SWallace (Black). 


OLD BIRDS. 4-0" = bes 

PoutrR Coors.—Black.—1. R. Fulton. 2, 8, and he, G. Ure. c, J. Millar. 
White.—1, M. Sanderson, Edinburgh. 2, W. Rutherford. 8,J. Wallace. he, J. 
Porteous, Edinburgh ; R. Blair, Edinburgh; J. Ruthven, Pollockshields, Glas- 
gow. c, W. Hendrie, Aberdeen; J. Huie. Blue—tl and 2, R. Fulton. 3,J. 
Sproull, Glasgow. he, M. Stuart; D. Stewart, Perth; R. Fulton; J. Huie. 
c, M. Sanderson. Red.—l, A. Wright. 2,R. Fulton. 8. J. Main, Kilmarnock. 
he, J. Bruce, Dunfermline; R. Fulton. c, G. Ure; R. Fulton. Yellow.—l, W. 
Volckman. 2and3.R.Fulton. he,G.Ure. c,M. White, Dunfermline. Any 
other. Colour.—1 and 2, W. Volckman (Mealy). 38, J. M‘Gill (Chequer). he, D, 
Stewart (Splash); W.Volckman. c, D. Stewart (Mealy); J. Ruthven (Splash). 

PouTsR HENs.—Black.—1 and Special, R. Fulton. 2, J. Huie. 3, J. Millar. 
he, M. Stuart. c, J. Wallace. ‘ite —l, R. Fulton. 2, M. Stuart. 8, J. 
Ruthven. hc, J. Wallace. c,R. Blair; C. Thomson, Broughty.Ferry. Blue.— 
land2,R.Fulton. 2,J. Millar. hc,G.Ure; R. Fulton. c,T. Duncan, Dal- 
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keith; J, Luis, Edinburgh. Red.—1,J. Millar. 2, R. Fulton. 8, M. Sanderson. 
he, J. Morrison. c,J.Huie. Yellow.—land2, R. Fulton. 8,A.Wright. he, G 
Ure. c, G. Ure; R. Fulton; W.Voleckman. Any other Colour.—l and 8, W. 
Volckman. 2, J. Ruthven. he, W. Moon (Splashed); J. Carss. c,J. Bruce ; 
D. Stewart (Checker). ; 

Carrier Cocks.—Black.—1 and2, R. Fulton. 3, W. Massey. Dun.—l and 2, 
R. Fulton. 8, W. Massey. 

CaRRIER Hens.—Black.—l, 2,and 8. R. Fulton. Dun.—l, 2, and 8, R. Fulton. 

Aumonvs.—Short-faced.—1, W.R. & H.O.Blenkinsop. 2 and 3, R. Fulton, 
Any other Colour.—1, R. Fulton. 3, W.R.& H.O.Blenkinsop. 8, J. Wallace 
(Kites). he. J. Bruce. 

Paxrss.—Black.—1 and 2, R. Fulton. 3,J. Wallace. Any other Colour.—i, J. 
Fielding, jun., Rochdale (Yellow). 2and8, R. Fulton (Red and White). 


FantarLs.—l, T. Wilson, Stewurton, Ayr, 2,A, Lockhart, Kirkcaldy. 8 and 
he. G. Ure. ce, J. Huie. 

Jaconins.—1 and 2, R. Fultop. 8,J. Wallace (Red). 

TRUMPETERS.—1, T. Rule. 2,H.L. Tivy, Cork (Mottled). 8, W.R.& H. 0. 


Blenkinsop. 

Owts.—l, J. Fielding, jun. 2, R. Fulton. 8. W. Goddard, Earlston (White). 

Puxnrrs.—1 and 2, Capt. Bolton, Trinity, Edinburgh. 8, T. Rule. c,R. Pater- 
son, Melrose (Blue): J.R.Rennards, Helensburgh (Red); W.R. Park, Abbots 
Meadow, Melross (Blue); H. L. Tivy. 

Nuns.—l, W. E. Easton, Hull. 2,C. Thomson. 8, M. White. 

MaGprits.—l,J.Grant. 2,E.Herner. 3, G, 8. Phillips, Ayr. 

Fryinc TumBurrs (Any colour).—l, J. Sharp (Mottled). 2, J. M. Braid, Cam- 
bridge (Baldhends). 8, T. Rule. 

ANY OTHER VarieTy.—l, Capt. Bolton (White Runts). 2,J. Wallace (Abys- 
sinians). 8,E. Horner. he, W. R.Park(Letz): J. Wallace (Damascene). c, W. 
Goddard (Austrian Pouters); J. Wallace (Lace Fantails). 


JupGcres.—Mr. D. Wolstenholme, and Mr. E. L. Corker. 


TREDEGAR POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus year the entries at Newport were considerably more numerous, 
and the quality much better, than at any previous show, although five 
other shows were held on the same date, and this we attribute to the 
genera] good management ard courtesy of the Secretary, Mr. Palling, 
whose efforts were well seconded by Mr. Nicholas and other members 
of the Committee. 

On our left on entering we found the Game classes, the Black 
and Brown Reds being in the first position on the schedule; and in 
this class Brown Reds were first with the cup for the best pen of 
Game, but were closely pressed by a pen of adult Piles in the follow- 
ing class. There were also some good Duckwings, but the hens were 
mostly-a little coarse in colour and marking. Of Spanish there were 
some ¢apital birds, but the cocks were superior to the hens, some of 
the latter being o little coarse in comb; the cock in the cup pen was 
a gem, and in fine condition. The Dorkings were of large frame, 
the feet, as a rule, very good, and the colour of the Dark Greys very 
sound. There was one pen of Silver-Greys which would, doubtless, 
have had first honours had it not been for the excessive marking on 
the hackle of the cock; as it was, the first and cup for Dorkings, also 
the piece of plate, value £28, for the best pen in the Show, were won 
by dark Rose-combed birds. This was contributed by a few gentle- 
men of the locality, at the head of whom was the Mayor of Newport. 
Buff Cochins were good, with the exception of a little mealiness on 


the tails and wings of some of the old birds, though the colour of the ' 


winners was faultless. Partridge were a good lot, the hen in the first- 
prize per being one of the best laced birds we ever saw, and both 
‘birds perfect in style and feather. The cup for this section was won 
by this pen. There were some nice Whites, but the best pen arrived 
too late for competition. Light Brakmas were much superior to those 
at any previous show, yet many of them were wanting in marking on 
the hackles and tails. The Dark Brahmas were numerous, and the 
commendations widely diffused. Asa rule, the cocks of this colour 
were better than the hens; the hens that were best in shape, size, and 
lacing being mostly too brown on the ground colour—a fault that 
cannot too quickly disappear. 

Next were the Hamburgh classes, and these were well represented, 
the cup going to Silver-spangled. The Golden-pencilled were an 
even lot, and the contest keen. The Silver-pencilled were also good, 
‘but not equal to the Golden variety; and in the Gold-spangled we 
thought the hens superior to the cocks, some of the latter being too 
high in comb, though the winning birds were good in that respect. Of 
Polands there were but three pens, ail Silvers, and good in all points. 
The French fowls were represented by two classes, the Houdans being 
jarge and well marked, although some of the cocks had more of the 
Créve-Ceur comb than that of the Houdan. [n the next class Créve- 
Coours were first, and took the cup for the best pen of French fowls, 
and La Fléche second. There were four classes for Bantams, the 
first of which was for Game. There were several smart pens, the 
winners being Black Reds, with Dnckwings highly commended. Of 
Blacks, some of the birds were not good in comb; but throughout, the 
earlobes were perfect and the plumage very good. The only fault we 
found with the first-prize pen was that they were a little too large, 
though in all other points quite to our liking. In Whites Messrs. 
Ashton won with a very fine pen, the plumage being perfect ; and in 
the ‘‘ Variety class” the winners were both Silver Sebrights, the mark- 
ing of which was very good. In the ‘ Any other variety class” the 
first prize went to very neat Black Hamburghs, the second to Malays, 
the third to White Dorkings, and the fourth to Sultans. 

Ducks were yery numerous, both Aylesbury and Rouen being large 
and good in bill and plumage, thongh among the Rouens were several 
Dirds with leaden-coloured beaks, which are altogether inadmissible 
in a prize pen. That most attractive and ornamental section of 
aquatic birds, ‘‘the Variety class,” was well filled, and great difficulty 
was experienced in making the awards, there being so many good pens 
that more prizes could have been worthily awarded. 


| former prize. 


Geese and Turkeys were quite up to the mark. In the former class 
Mr. Fowler won with a very large pen, though not quite to our liking 
in colour. The winning Turkeys were Cambridge. 

There were two selling classes, one for fowls and the other for 
Ducks, and both were well supported with cheap lots, which offered 
great advantages to intending purchasers. 

There were some good birds in all the Pigeon classes, and these 
might be extended with advantage, only nine classes being devoted to 
them. Mr. Yardley won the late for the best pen of Pigeons, al- 
thouzh Mr. Hawley was in dangerous proximity with a grand pair of 
Black Trumpeters. In the ‘ Varicty class” Nuns were first, Black 
Swallows second, Maned Pigeons third, and Barbs fourth. We 
published the prize list last week. 


GUILDFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts is one of the pleasant local gatherings that warn us of the 
approach of Christmas. It took place on the 12th and 13th inst., in 
connection with a show of fat stock. The whole of the Exhibition 
was formerly held under the same roof, but it has grown and ex- 
panded till it requires a separate building for the poultry. 

It will readily be supposed that in Surrey the Dorkings would 
muster in strength. Being confined to a small area, the competition 
would appear small in numbers as compared with those that are open 
to all England, but we have no hesitation in saying the birds success- 
fully shown at Guildford would have been prize birds at Birmingham. 
We have seldom seen better, and we could not help thinking it was a 
pity the Committee did not remove all restrictions, and throw down 
the gauntlet to England. The White Dorkings were very good. The 
third class is peculiar to Guildford. It is made-up of birds called in 
this part of Surrey Blue Dorkings, but known elsewhere as Cuckoos. 
There was a capital entry of good birds. A most excellent pen was 
shown by one of the Committee, who, with a delicacy that is worthy of 
imitation, declined to compete because he held office. The Spanish 
were good, but not so numerous as we have seen on other occasions. 
The Cochins were a failure in every respect, and the first prize was 
withheld. So long as the Show is a local one, we almost doubt the 
wisdom of continuing the class. There is always a good show of 
Brahmas, especially of Light birds exhibited by Mr. Pares, who may, 
we believe, be called the originator of the Light classes. Two pens of 
good Dark birds were disqualified in this class, the legs being distinctly 
marked with string and tape. 

The entries of Game were small, and many pens were shown in 
which the cocks were not dubbad. There are always good Hamburghs, 
and this year they formed no exception, The Bantams were well re- 
presented. The Black Red Game birds of these classes, now care- 


| fully pred, are fast attaining the perfection of their larger namesakes. 


The entries of Ducks were good, but here, as elsewhere, the Rouens in 
every way surpassed the Aylesbury. They were excellent in weight 
and feather. The ‘ Variety class” brought Summer and Calls as 
usual. The Geese and Ducks are always good here. They would 
have been noticed anywhere. The Toulouse as usual carried off the 
The curious-looking Sebastopol may be among the 
admired, but they cannot compete with the others on the question of 
weight, and, consequently, of utility. 

We believe this part of England is favourable to Turkeys, they 
always appear in numerous entries, and of excellent quality. There 
is one point we frequently notice, which is, that there seems almost a 
certainty of like begetting like among these birds; it almost always 
happens that the same exhibitor takes the prizes for young and old 


birds. Mr. Messenger did so in this instance. In the ‘ Various 
class’ there were some good Houdans and Créye-Cowurs. We were 


never admirers of crosses, and those we saw between Dorking and 
Brahma, and Dorking and Cochin, did not alter our opinion. 
Mr. Baily was the Judge. % 


BERWICK CANARY SHOW—PRIZE LIST 
EXTRACRDINARY. 

Wuen I received the schedule of Berwick-on-Tweed Show, and 
noticed on what an absurd principle the silver cup was to be awarded— 
yiz., first prize to count 6; second, 5; third,4: very highly com- 
mended, 3; highly commended, 2; and commended, 1, I clearly 
foresaw that something absurd would result. It was easy to suppose 
any number of cases based on these premises, which could result in 
nothing but an absurdity, even to the extreme case of an exhibitor 
winning the silver cup without taking a single prize; but I scarcely 
imavined that the result would, in actual fact, be such an extraordi- 
nary exemplification of the fallacious principles on which the award 
of the cup was made. 

I will take the prize scores of the three most successful exhibitors— 
Messrs. Moore & Wynn, Mr. Barnesby, and Messrs. Wallace & Beloe. 
An analysis shows that Moore & Wynn won thirteen prizes, scoring 
sixty-five points ; Barnesby won six prizes, scoring thirty-four points; 
Wallace & Beloe won six prizes, scoring twenty-nine points. Moore 
and Wynn's list consisted of five firsts, three seconds, and five thirds. 
Barnesby’s consisted of four firsts and two seconds. Wallace and 
Beloe’s consisted of one first, three seconds, and two thirds. A single 
glance will show the relative value of these scores. Moore & Wynn 
take more prizes than the other two put together, and the sum of their 
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prize points is in excess of the sum of the other two; yet by the aid of 
the very highly commended, the highly commended, and the com- 
mended scores, Messrs. Wallace & Beloe are enabled to add the Jarge 
number of fifty-five points to their small twenty-nine, and carry off 
the cup with an aggregate of eighty-four points. 

Of course, this is all acccrding to the conditions under which the 
cup was to be awarded,'as set forth in the schedule, and is, therefore, 
all strictly fair. It is only the absurdity of the conditions with which 
Ihave todo. Anyone at all acquainted with Canary shows must be 
aware that as an almost invariable rule (for exceptional cases are so 
very rare that the rule may almost be accepted as unvarying), no dis- 
position of points can represent the relative values of the first, second, 
and third-prize birds, and the next half dozen below them. No handi- 
capping can bring them together. In the majority of instances the 
difference between the first and second is very inadequately repre- 
sented by the ratio 3:2, and the gap between the first and third is 
wider still, while the mathematical genius has not yet been born who 
can invent a scale of notation to represent in any known terms the 
comparison between the prize birds and the very highly commended, 
highly commended, and commended, which follow in a descending 
scale, precipitously steep, terminating in a rubbish heap. 

The principle upon which commendations of any degree are awarded 
is different from that which regulates the awarding of the prizes. It 
is seldom we see two equal firsts or seconds—never, in fact, unless 
the judges are empowered to give duplicates, and then the wisdom of 
the step is questionable, and the position barely tenable; but com- 
mendations ure scattered with a much more lavish hand, and any 
sensible man knows the value of them. Sometimes judges are in- 
structed to be liberal in their commendations, and it is not unusual to 
see three or four very high commendations, and as many of the lower 
grades in one class. But no one will venture to say that the three or 
four very highly commended judged as being of equal merit are so in 
reality, and that it would be impossible to separate the three without 
an injustice to one or the other, or that the highly commended and 
the commended are equally inseparable. They are judged on more 
general terms, and may be considered as being divided into three 
groups, not too closely sifted and classified according to their general 
merit. But the most meritorious of them (and an exhibitor by enter- 
inga number of them may score many equal very high commendations, 
or commendations in one class), is far removed from the third-prize 
bird, and most certainly deseryes to contribute nothing towards prize- 
winning. 

Birds capable of holding their own against all comers are few and 
far between. very difficult to breed, and very valuable when obtained. 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth-rate birds are plentiful as blackberries, easy 
to breed, and not worth the seed they eat in comparison with the 
others. The one class, which represents an ideal standard of per- 
fection, cannot be produced in large numbers, but the other can and 


is; and any man by procuring a sufficient number of them can | 


render it practically an impossibility for an exhibitor of high-class 
birds to win a prize he values more than money, and a schedule has 
been found offering this facility. Eyen if there were only one very 
high commendation, one high commendation, and one commendation, 


it would be bad enough; but it is, apart from the absurdity of the | 


thing, a manifest injustice to give one first, one second, one third, 
and an unlimited number of equal very high commendations, high 
commendations, and commendations. 
it represents so many ounces troy at so much per ounce, and it also 
tells a story. Surely if first, second, and third in the race were in- 
scribed upon it, it would like to turn its face to the wall—W. A. 
BuaxsTon. 


FOUL BROOD. 


Tue above subject being again bronght up, reminds me that 
my contributions to ‘tour Journal’ have fallen very much 
behind, ard that IL owe your esteemed correspondent, Mc. J. 
Lowe, an apology for not adverting sooner to his Jast paper on 
“Foul Brood,” in Nos. 409 and 410, not that I have anything 
particularly new to communicate, but on the principle that 
“silence gives consent,’ I might be held as homologating the 
peculiar views put forth. 

While perusing with much interest, and very great pleasure, 
Mr. Lowe’s clever five years’ résumé of this controversy, still 1 
must confess it left a rather perplexing impression on the 
mind, to find your correspondent, who so long and persistently 
derided the existence of such a disease, seemingly clinging to 
his old hypothesis, that the appellation foul brood was syno- 
nymous with chiiled brood, induced by experimenting, and 
curable by excision, even while quoting the ravages of the fell 
destroyer to the extent of one hundred colonies in one year in 
the American apiary of Mr. Quinby, and to no less than five 
hundred in 1848, in that of the German one of the celebrated 
Dzierzon, while endeavowiivg in the most ingenious manner 
to bend the most opposite opinions as to its origin in support 
of his pet theory, on no better foundation than that ‘ ex- 
tremes meet.” 

I quite egree with your correspondent, that ‘it is strange,” 


A silver cup does two things— | 
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on the assumption that foul brood is no disease, but simply an 
effect of over-experimenting, that while Mr. Qainby should 
have lost so very heavily, his transatlantic brother, the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, states that the malady never made its ap- 
pearance in his apiaries, more particularly when it is borne 
in mind that the latter gentleman first introduced the frame 
hive, and may be held as the most experimental apiarian 
on that continent; and stranger still that ‘‘A DrvonsHirn 
Ber KEEPER,” for whose frank and graphia description of its 
ravages we are all so much indebted, assures me that while 
‘*more experimental than eyer,” it has never re-appeared in 
consequence. 

It was with much pleasure I accepted Mr. Lowe’s proffered 
invitation to accompany him through his ‘lone mountain 
pass.” We there discover the remains of what was once a 
living organism. While awaiting in wrapt attention his open- 
ing the inquest, my metaphorical companion, sniffing the tainted 
atmosphere, moves off with a rhetorical flourish, ‘‘ What 
matters it, whether that once living form was deprived of life 
by frost or fire, by cold or heat, whether by an electric flash of 
heaven’s hot artillery, &c.?’’ Not possibly very mach tothe mere 
theorist, but everything to the unfortunate apiarian who hag 
had his apiary repeatedly swept by foul brood, and something, 
too, one would suppoge in a paper treating expressly on the 
origin of foul brood. 

Its origin in its most virulent form in my apiary, now seven 
years since, was clearly traceable to infection through the in- 
terchange of combs with a diseased colony received from “A 
DryonsHIrnE BeE-KrEPER,”’ before he discovered the cause of 
his ‘‘dwindling apiary,” and he in like manner introduced 
the disease by using infected combs from a common straw 
hive, which latter fact Mr. Lowe has all along very unfairly 
ignored. 

Having suffered so severely from the devastating effects of 
this most mysterious malady, I must confess to have acquired 
such a salutary dread of the smallest trace of its insidious 
advance, that my efforts have all along been more directed to 
“‘stamp out,” than speculate or experiment with a view to 
trace its origin. I can, therefore, appreciate and feel all the 
more grateful to such correspondents ag your valued contri~ 
butors, ‘‘ R.5.,” and ‘A LanarksHirE BEE-KEEPER,” for their 
practical efforts in this direction. 

Iam still of the opinion adduced in this Journal in the be- 
ginning of 1867, that ‘‘over-heating, rather then any amount 
of exposure and chil), induces this most mysterious malady,” 
and I cannot comprehend how Mr. Lowe ‘ hails this theory as 
one virtually quite in accordance with my own.” If we take 
the case of chilled brood in a hive, it has been abundantly 
proved that such is :emoved by the bees, then Mr. Lowe’s 
argumentative structure topples over; and if the pupe die solely 
from contamination with those in the adjoining cells, agreeably. 
to Mr. Lowe’s theory, how comes it that we find perfectly 
healthy bees frequently emerge from the very centre of corrupt- 
ing masses ? but how opposite is the result in an ‘‘ over-heated ’” 
colony, I never said nor supposed that the death of the em- 
bryo, as a matter of course, followed parallel to that of chilled 
brood; on the contrary, heat is what young bees can stand 
good deal of. Suppose we confine the inmates of a populous 
hive during warm weather in summer, the temperature at once 
rises, undue excitement follows, vapour is seen clouding the in- 
ternal atmosphere, which, condensing on the windows, trickles 
down in streams. No doubt, if persisted in to extremity, the 
bees as well as brood would be suffocated, and the combs give: 
way; but some time before such an extremity is reached 
if we open the entrance the inmates pour forth in streams 
to the fresh air over the landing board, and on to the ground,. 
and seem for a time asif quite paralysed; labour is brought to 
@ standstill, and although subsequently resumed, goes on but- 
sluggishly, and if in the course of a few days we invert the 
hive unmistakeable traces of foul brood will be too apparent, 
induced, doubtless, by the effects of the heat and the con- 
densed moisture mixing with the unsealed honey, causing it to 
ferment, and acting in # deleterious manner on the larve when 
fed with it. The fermentation which is a consequence of 
moixing even unsealed with sealed honey drained in summer, is: 
well kuown to all practical bee-keepers. 

Counfirmatory of this view, I may narrate an interesting case: 
I met with where foul brood was subsequently induced in a 
healthy hive without the presence of brood at allin the first 
instance. Driving, on the twenty-fourth day after swarming, 
a bought-in cottager’s common straw skep, I could not but 
admire, on examining the combs, how thoroughly every bee 
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had been hatched out. There was nota single ceil-cover visible ; 
and the operation having taken place while honey abounded, 
in addition to a large weight of sealed honey in the upper por- 
tion of the combs. a considerable area of the brood cells con- 
tained unsealed honey evidently freshly gathered in. From 
the healthful state of matters I resolved to cover it up and set 
is aside for a prospective stock hive, its own population having 
been added to an adjoining colony. At the end of the season, 
having been presented with the teeming population of two 
capital prime swarms, of the healthful condition of whose combs 
I had taken care to satisfy myself, they were duly conjoined, 
and I prepared to look out my beat-out skep, but it was nowhere 
to be found. Subsequently it was discovered stowed away as 
lumber in a very damp apartment, and, on making an exumi- 
nation, I was chagrined to find that overspreading the unsealed 
honey there was an abominable white mouldy fungus-like 
growth. If I had had but a few bees atecommand I would have 
hesitated before introducing them, but the heat and capabilities 
of such a body of bees I thought amply sufficient to counteract 
any bad effects following, and they were run up, and it was 
set down on a stance. Being so well found in population and 
store, it remained untouched till the following spring was well 


advanced, having calculated on a particularly early strong | 


swarm, forgetting all about the state of the unsealed honey in 
the combs, till one remarkably genial day my attention was 
arrested by the paucity of the workers emerging from if, and it 
was forthwith inverted, when to my great mortification I found 


but a very small handful of bees, and the combs one mass of | 
Sentence of death was | 


putrifying corruption from foul brood. 
at once passed on the little band, and the contents of their hive 
consigned to the melting pot. 


The evil effects of feeding with fermented foreign honey came | 


to my knowledge a few seasons back. An extensive cottage 
bee-keeper, for economical reasons, purchased a large cask of 
this commodity, and from its extreme cheapness fed his stock 
very liberally. I afterwards saw in his garden, on more than 
one occasion, combs in a bad state from foul brood, of which 
he had previously no experience, as well as colonies sold from 
his apiary which failed to prosper from the same cause. 

I am glad to be able to report, that although employing many 
more frame hives than formerly, my stock has for the last two 
seasons regained its pristine healthfaluess; and when, last 
season, I was kindly favoured with a new cure (permanganate 
of potash) for my old enemy, I had not a case to try it with, and 
therefore sent it on to my friend ‘‘ A Stewarton APIARIAN,” 
whose unsuccessful experiment has been already chronicled in 
these pages.—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Mortey SHow.—Are other exhibitors like myself? 
prize money awarded to me at the last Morley Show. I have applied 
several times to the Secretary and received no answer.—H. W. Initne- 
worTH, The Green, Idle, near Leeds —(Give the Secretary notice that you 
will sue him in the County Court.—Eps ] 

EARLOBES OF DoRKINGS (JV. S. D ).—The earlobe of a Dorking is quite 
immaterial. We prefer it red, but it is sometimes tinged with white. 
Yon have been correctly informed when you were told it was a most im- 
portant point ina Hamburgh. In that breed a red denf ear is a disquali- 
fication ; it must be perfectly white. 


CrysTaL PaLace Pouttry SHow.—Owing to the late hour at which 


some of the classes were judged our reporters were obliged to leave before , 


a few of the cups were awarded. We now give a list of those omitted in 
ourreport. Mr. H. J. Godfrey’s Black Cochin took the cup in Any other 
variety. For the best young Pouter cock, Mr. Volckman. Carriers, any 
other colour, Mr. Denne. Mr. Fulton won twe cups—for Blue Pied Pouter 
hens, and the other for young Barbs. <Any other variety, Mr. Wallace. 
For the best collection of Short-faced Tumblers, Mr. Ford. The third 
prize foc Black Bantams was awarded to Mr. E Cambridge; and Mr. 
J. Howes again exhibited a pair of his cnrious White Dorking Bantams. 
Some exhibitors appear to be under the impression, as the Show closed 


on Saturday, their birds were packed and sent away the same evening. , 


The Commi:tee were certain if they sent the birds away that night they 
would be kept at the railway stations the whole of Sunday. The birds 
were therefore despatched on Monday, »nd every one was out of the 
Palace before 5 p.m. on Monday, and they should have reached their 
owners not later than Tuesday. 


York Potttry SHow.—Mr. H. Andrews informs us that the first prize 
in the Selling class was won by his Dark Brahmas. 


La FricHe Hens at BrrMincHamM.—We have received from our 
reporter at Kirminghama note, in which he says that he has not the 
slightest reason to doubt the correctness of the statement by the Hon. 
W. C. Fitzwilliam last week, as to the second-prize pen of La Fléche 
hens. He repeats, however, and thinks even Mr. Fitzwilliam will admit, 
that the appearance of the birds, on which alone his remark was founded, 
was precisely as stated, and wis remarked upon by many, and if the 
strain had not been recently crossed befure coming into the possession of 
the exhibitor, the pen must be regsrded as another of the by-no-means 
Tare, but very remarkable cases :f atavism, or reversion to one of the 
races from which there is no doubt the La Fleche originally sprang. He 


I have received no | 


thanks Mr. Fitzwilliam for the gentlemanly tone of his note, which he is 
not willing to leave altogether unnoticed. 


TalL OF GoLD-PENCILLED HamMBuRGH (West of England Subscriber).— 
A black tail is'a disqualification in a Pencilled Hamburgh cock. The 
loss of a sickle is a great dis-dvantage, as it opens the door to suspicion. 

CocHIN CocKEREL (R. Crofton).—Apply to some one who advertises, 
and do not buy until you have seen the bird. 

Mora IN SEaL SEIN (Idem).—Beat it, sprinkle camphor dust among 
the fur, and hang in a warm dry place. When no insects are left keep the 
skin closely rolled in brown paper, several times enveloping it so that no 
moth can get to the skin, and keep it in a very dry place. 


PIGEONS aT THE BrruINGHAM SHow.—Mr. Fulton writes to us that his 
Carrier Pigeons were neither trimmed nor oiled. 


CaRRIERS AT THE CrysTaL PaLace (An Exhibitor)—We cannot insert 


| your communication; it is, with little exception, at variance with the 


opinions of some of the best judges. 


: PouTerR (T. E. F.).—The bird you describe is not an exhibition bird, it 
is too small, and mealy is not usunlly a prize colour. 


ENGLISH AND ForREIGN Owts (G. C.).—We have often said that there 
is the same difference between English Owls and foreign or African Owls 
as between Long-faced and Short-ftaced Tumblers. The latter are deli- 
cate, small, fragile, and very tender. The fact of African Owls being 
bred in England does not make them English Owls. Barbs have for 
centuries been bred in England, yet they are called Barbs or Barbary 
Pigeons, because they originally came from that country. Although 
English Owls are more generally either powder blue or silver, yet there 


are white, black, or even yellow sometimes to be met with, and white with 
black tails. 


Honey Insrprp (I. 0. J.).—If the so-called honey consists either wholly 
or in great part of sugar fed to the bees in the form of syrup, it would 
account for its insipidity. The character and taste of simple syrup is un- 
doubtedly altered by being stored by bees in their combs, but it is not so 
full-flavoured as natural honey. The proportions of sugar and honey 
could only be ascertained by analysis. 


Removing Stocks or Bess (C.).—We do not think you will find much 
difficulty in safely removing your bees domiciled in Woodbury hives to 
some distance by rail at this season. All that is necessary is to insure 
ventilation by covering the entrances and central apertures with per- 
forated zinc, and to take care that the hives are carefully handled. A mild 
day should also, if possible, he selected for the removal. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending December 20th. 


| THERMOMETER. 
BAROMETE i - 
Dire. ue Air. Earth. Wind. | Rain 
Max. | Min. | Max.| Min. |'1 ft. | 2ft 
Wed... 14] 29.255 | 99.040] 58 | 35 | 46 | 43 Ss. .20 
Thurs... 15 | 29.511 | 299488 | 48 | 37 | 46 | 43 Ss. 58 
Fri.... 16 | 99798 | 299.746 | 44 | 87 | 46 | 43 | SB. | ..24 
Sat. ... 17 | 80.083 | 29.902 | 45 | 27 45 2 N. 00 
San... 18 | 39.025 | 29.955 | 59 | 40 | 43 | 42 Ww. | 60 
Bion...19 | 29893 | 99.515 | 51 | 85 | 46 | 48 WwW. | .08 
Tues,....20 | 29.571 | 29.5151 53 | 29 | 46 | 43 | N.W. | .00 
Mean.. | 29.714 | 29.587 | 49.86 | 34.71 | 45.43 |4o.711| .. (dao 
\ | 


14.—Showery ; heavy showers; clear, starlight. 
15.—Cloudy but fine; densely overcast; rain. 
16.—Foggy, very damp; densely overcast; overcast. 
17 —Densely overcast ; clear and fine; starlight. 
18.—Densely overcast; overcast; densely overcast. 
19.—Densely overcast; overcast; rain at night. 
2).—Fine but cloudy ; fine; densely overcast. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—DEcEMBER 21. 


THERE has been atrifling advance in some descriptions of goods, but 
generally speaking much dulness prevails, and the great bulk of Apples 
and Pears being inferior in size and quality, the market is very heavy. 
Oranges from Malta and the Azores are much improved. Potato supplies 
are heavy, both by rail and coastwise. Quotations for vegetables are 
the same as last week. 


FRUIT. 
s.d. 8. d B.d. 8.80 
Apples.... tsieve 1 0to2 0| Mulberries............lb. 0 Oto 0 0 
Apricots doz. 0 0 O 0} Nectarines. --.doz 00 00 
Cherries ..lb. 0 0 9 O| Oranges.. 100 6 0 10 0 
bushel 10 0 18 G| Peaches ....... doz. 00 00 
sieve 06 0 O O| Pears,kitchen. doz. 10 2 0 
- do. 0 00 dessert... doz 19 380 
.doz. 0 0 0 0| Pine Apples lb 8 0 5 0 
-Ib. 0 G6 2 O} Plums...... $sieve 16 3 9 
-lb. 2 0 2 6} Quinces ... . doz. 00 00 
Gooseberri ..quart 0 0 @ 0} Raspberries... subs 10)10)ga07.0 
Grapes, Hothouse.... lb. 4 0 (8 0| Strawberries . See). Gy 
Lemons......---0-+ $100 6 0 10 0} Walnuts... bushel 10 »v 16 9 
Melons... .cceeeee- +e each 1 0 ¢ 0 dO.......0e000-e 100 1 0 2 0 


POULTRY MARKET.—DeEceEmMBER 21. 


THE near approach of Christmas, and the constant fluctuations of prices 
at this time, render any quotations impossible. We can only say that at 
the time of our going to press prices were high and well maintained, and 
that the absence of French supplies was sensibly felt. We expect during 
the week that prices will be well maintained. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Da E Average Tempera- | Pin in| gun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’s | Clock | Day 
aot mee DEC. 29, 1870—JAN. 4, 1871. ture Ane London. |4g | Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. Detox’ Tonal 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| Days. | m. h.| m. bh. . hh. |'m.' (kh. | Days. | m. 8. 
29 | Tu 43.9 | $3.0 | 38.5 20 Qaf8 | 56af3 | after. | morn. > 2 18 | 363 
380 F 44.4 | 31.7 | 88.1 17 9 8|57 8/380 0O| 1bafd 8 2 47 | 864 
31 8 43.9 | 32.4 | 38.2 15 9 8/58 3/47 O| 22 1 9 8 16 | 365 
1 | SuN | SuxpAY AFTER CHRISTMAS, 43.0 | 30.3 | 85.6 12 8 8| 0 4| 6 1/98 2 10 3 45 1 
2 M 41.9 | 28.9 | 35.4 17 8 8 | 1 4/27 1/134 8 11 4°13 2 
3 Tu 42.6 | 30.0 | 86.3 19 8 8| 2 4/52 1/40 4 12 4 41 8 
4 Ww 42.2 | 28.6 | 35.4 17 By t | 8 4),22 2/45 5 18 55 48 4 
{ 


From observations taken near London during the last forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 48.1°, and its night 
The greatest heat was 58°, on the 28th, 1853; and the lowest cold 11° below zero, onthe 4th, 1867. The greatest fall of | 


temperature 30.7°. 
rain was 0.86 inch. 


NAMING FRUITS. 


ENAS OTANISTS, in ascertaining the names of 
lants and flowers, proceed on the principles 
mp P princip 


of a systematic science. 
ranged and classified all her subjects in their 
minutest order, that by careful study and 


before us, whether we may happen to have 

seen the plant previously or not. There are 

the normal conditions of plants and flowers, 

the genera and species that botany tells us of, which are 
typical and do not vary. These, when once seen and 
described, can be at any future time recognised. It re- 
quires study—profound study, no doubt—but it may be 
and isaccomplished. With the varieties of species there 
is far more difficulty, and there are few amongst us who 
will either undertake to name, or expect anyone to know, 
the given names of mere varieties of either plants or 
flowers. The Editors of our horticultural journals, who 
seem to know almost everything, do not attempt much with 
varieties, excepting in the case of a few easily-defined forms. 
Pomologists, in naming fruits, have but little to guide 
them. There is no system yet evolved which has reduced 
fruits to an order by which their correct names may be 
ascertained. Pomology is a science, and a most intricate 
and difficult science, without doubt. It is a science, how- 
ever, without order, or with but little. It is a science of very 
close observation and much varied experience—a science, 
the various bearings of which are much better understood 
than easy to explain—a science, indeed, the whole super- 
structure of which each one has to erect for himself by 
close observation, acquaintance, and hard study. There 


is no royal road to learning it ; there is no way of becom- | 


ing acquainted with fruits or of knowing them, excepting 
by seeing them, tasting them, examining, describing, and 
comparing them for oneself. It is only by the most 


lengthened and varied experience of each individual sub- | 


ject, close observation, and most retentive memory that 
pomologists are enabled to determine the names of fruits. 


Numerous and excellent as are our works on fruits, there | 
is none by the aid of which without previous acquaintance | 
that we can ascertain the name of a single variety. The | 


best work of the Horticultural Society was its “ Catalogue 
of Fruits” out of perfect chaos. Mr. Thompson did an 
immense amount of good service by his classification of 
fruits, so far as it went, and his short descriptive notices 
of them. Dr. Hogg also, the leading pomologist of the 
present day, has done, and is doing, much to extend our 
knowledge of and acquaintance with fruits. His “ Fruit 
Manual” is the very best guide we can have. We are 
also favoured in various ways by minutely descriptive 
notices, outlines of the fruits, and even coloured illus- 
trations, and yet—look at them as we may, study, compare, 
commit the whole to memory if we can—without the pre- 
vious acquaintance we can by no means determine the 
name of a single specimen. It is only by a work of years, 
by a long'and patient study of fruits in all their varied 
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Botany has so ar- | 


observation we may trace out for ourselves | 
the correct name of any which may be brought | 


| forms, under all their various circumstances and conditions, 
| that one can gain a true knowledge of fruits and their 
correct names. 

| Take any one class of fruit; they are mere varieties the 
one of the other, each possessing its own peculiar and 
distinctive features and character it may be, but they are 
inconstant and subject to vary very much under altered 
conditions of soil, situation, &e. There are other varieties 
possessing nearly the same characteristics, which also vary 
so that the two seem to intermingle, and it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish the one from the other—that is, 
supposing our observation is limited in extent. The varie- 
ties may be perfectly distinct and easily recognised, if 
grown under similar conditions, and when seen in quantity 
it is also a simple matter to distinguish. Take, as an 
example, of Apples, the well-known Blenheim Orange, and 
another Fearn’s Pippin: no two Apples in what might be 
termed their normal condition could be much more dis- 
tinct, and as we have them described they seem to possess 
no possible relationship, yet there are grown hundreds of 
bushels of Blenheim Oranges of the low flat form which 
it is most difficult to distinguish from Fearn’s Pippin. The 
Blenheim Orange is at times small, flat, highly coloured, 
and dry ; sometimes it is large, upright or conical, pale, 
and juicy. The two forms may be found in the same 
garden, even on the same tree. Sometimes it is the soil, 
sometimes the season, a little good or bad cultivation, the 
influence of the stock, or more or less vigour in one branch 
ag compared with another, that will effect all this difference 
which one who observes alone can tell. There is no book 
which can afford this information. Given—a flat form of 
Blenheim Orange, if the observer has never seen the va- 
riety in that particular form before, there is no means at 
his command by which he can ascertain the name. It has 
simply to be arrived at by reasoning on previous obser- 
vations and acquaintance, or by a reference to actual 
specimens. Reference to specimens assists greatly in de- 
_ termining, or rather in deciding, the correct names of fruits; 
yet if the variety is entirely new to us it is extremely 
| hazardous to identify it by this means alone. 

Fruits, however, have certain normal features which do 
not alter, or but little. In forming our acquaintance with 
fruits it is needful to mark these, and so have them well 
fixed on our minds. i 

There are other features which, being affected by culti- 
vation and other circumstances, vary considerably ; these 
must be taken into consideration as changeable. If we 
take Apples and Pears, for example, the parts of the fruit 
which are fixed in character, and which may be pretty 
well relied on as distinguishing marks, are the stalk and 
the eye ; these, then, should always be preserved uninjured. 
The size of the fruit is affected by cultivation; the flavour 
and consistency by the same cause ; the colour by exposure ; 
and the shape is also at times altered, but more rarely. 
Some fruits are much more subject to variations than 
others. some are very uniform, such as the Golden Noble 
Apple, the one larger than the rest, but no other variation. 
There is, however, with most fruits some characteristic 
| feature, some little peculiarity which may be noted, and 
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which serves as a mark for its recognition—as in the Keswick } varieties of fruits, and making it more and more difficult to 


Codlin Apple, the peculiar sharp rib or angle down one side, 
not existing on all, but on three parts; or, in the Kerry Pippin 
Apple, the short slender stalk, and the little knob at one side, 
of its base; or in the Lemon Pippin, the shape of a Lemon, 
but not always or in every example. Or take the Hoary Morn- 
ing, which is beautifaliy striped, with its thick coat of white 
bloom as if it had been out in some hoar frost, although this 
feature is at times altogether wanting; or Damelow’s Seedling 
with its beautiful transparent skin, its wide open eye, and acid 
fiesh, and there is no mistakingit. Take also amongst Pears 
the Vicar of Winkfield. Who that has once had its peculiar 
twisted, squinting look—the eye looking one way and the stalk 
the other—pointed out to him, can again mistake it? Again, 
look at Kuight’s Monarch—round, with its short thick stalk, 
thick leathery skin, and the crimson shade beneath the russet ; 
or Beurré d’Aremberg with its stalk on one side, and the small 
eye frequently wanting entirely, like Winter Nelis in this only, 
entirely different in other respects. We know Beurré de 
Rance by its shape, eye, long stalk like a peg, and green flesh ; 
Urbaniste by its pale green skin, its soft silky feel, and its 
small eye; Napoléon by its bright green colour and peculiar 
shape, as if it had been squeezed out by the pressure of one’s 
hand. Nurserymen know their trees by the leaves and habit 
of growth better than by the fruit. Some varieties are very 
distinct. Joséphine de Malines Pear is easily known by its 
small, full, round buds and yellowish wood. The varieties of 
Peaches are distinguished not so much by the fruits themselves 
as by the flowers and leaves, or the glands on the leaves, &c. ; 
and go on. 

We thus by close observation and long intimate acquaintance 
acquire a knowledge of the distinctive features and peculiarities 
of many fruits. We know some by one feature, some by another; 


some by taste, others by shape or form, and others again by a | 


peculiar mark or colour. We know many, perhaps, without 
knowing why or being able to impart the same knowledge to 
others. Constant association, with keen observation, will make 
one an authority on fruits, whilst no amount of study without 
association will do so. 

The naming of fruits is no light task therefore; it is a special 
acquirement to be able to do so to anyextent. There are many 
who can tell the names of the few he may himeelf cultivate, 
but in general a knowledge of the names of fruits is necessarily 
very limited. We had a Robert Thompson and we have a 
Dr. Hogg, but who is there besides? We have fruit-cultivators 
in plenty, but where are our fruit-nomenclators, if we except 
the worthy Doctor ? 
a reference to true examples of each variety, that a knowledge 
of fruit can be acquired, it is most important that the Royal 
Horticultural Society should still maintain its splendid col- 
lection of fruits as examples. In the re-arrangement of the 
garden I hope that this point will receive due attention. It is 
the most important function of the Society to keep up a correct 
fruit-nomenclature throughout the country. 

The editors of our horticultural journals deserve much credit 
for their persistent endeavours to correct the names of fruit. 
Every week we see a long list of names given: what a time it 
must occupy! what a patience is required to wade through basket 
aiter basket of fruits, many of them possessing no character- 
istic feature! Senders can surely have little idea of the labour 
required and the time to name forty or fifty sorts of fruit. It 
is expecting too much of good nature. Having had some 
experience of work of this sort I speak without restraint. 
Senders of fruit to be named should bear in mind that the 
namer has no knowledge of the circumstance under which the 
fruit has been grown to guide him, so that mistakes will fre- 
quently occur. The specimens selected to be sent should be. 
2s characteristic of the whole bulk as possible, neither too large 
nor too smell, and if two distinct characters are found some of 

each should be sent. With Apples and Pears the stalks and 
eyes are required, and sometimes the leaves; with Peaches the 
flowers and leayes; with Grapes a bunch and leaves, and the 
more of any variety sent the easier it is to determine the 
name. It is altogether absurd to suppose that anyone is 
capable of naming correctly small and deformed fruits. The 
greatest authority on fruits after all only knows a few well-de- 
fined forms in the great and extensive family of fruits. There 
are hundreds of fruits, especially such as Apples, Strawberries, 
&c., throughout the country which bave no recognised names, 
Tn one locality they are called by one name, and in another some- 
thing else. To this each year are added seedlings more or less 
distinct, all multiplying and confusing the already too numerous 


Seeing that it is only by acquaintance, by | 


give the name of any with certainty.—B. 


THE OUT-DOOR CULTURE OF TEA ROSES. 


Mn. Kent (see pages 487 and 488), is blessed, for he can 
grow his favourites in the sunny south without winter pro- 
tection, nothing more than a south wall; we in more northern 
latitudes are differently situated, and to leave Tea Roses with- 
out protection would be fatal—south wall or not. He has 
given his version, let me trouble you with mine. 

Daring winter the bed or beds that are to hold your favourites 
must be prepared; any soil will not do. The best plan is to 
make entirely new beds annually to the depth of 2 feet, using 
good strong loam (sods), and rotten cow dung, with a little 
sand to keep it open. My plants are always potted early in 
November, and placed in a cold frame till January, when they 
are brought into a little heat. They flower early—about the 
end of March. After flowering give them rest; in the middle 
of April plant in the beds, and you will have flowers to your 
heart’s content during the summer and autumn. 

With me all the varieties Mr. Kent has named are good, and 
by adopting the course I pursue, even the dwarf Boule d’Or 
will blossom beautifully, but is always best in the bud. Gloire 
de Dijon we all know. Adrienne Christophle, Montplaisir, 
Madame Margottin, Solfaterre, Madame Bravy, Madame 


| Willermoz, L’Enfant Trouyé, and the best, Maréchal Niel— 


these I cannoé speak too highly of. Solfaterreis 2 Noisette— 
indeed, Noisettes mixed with the Teas do admirably together, 
and they being hardy will not require lifting. 

In the case of Tea Roses as standards, it is always safest to 
lift them and plant at the foot of a wall pretty thickly, where 
they can have a mat thrown over their heads in severe weather, 
planting where they are to stand, quite at the end of March. 

Those who grow the Tea Rose must not be afraid of trouble, 
constant attention is needed winter andsummer. Keep your 
pruning-knife in your pocket, unless it is to take off the tops 
that are browned—no more. They will flower down to the tips, 
and in many varieties they will by autumn form creeping Roses 
covered with bloom.—Rosa oponats. 


A FEW SELECT VINES. 


In writing these lines I address myself not so much to the 
professional gardener as to the amateur who mey be desirous 
to grow a few good varieties of Grapes, but who, from the great 
number of kinds now cultivated, is unable to select for himself. 
The varieties enumerated below are those which will do ina 
vinery containing plants or in a greenhouse, but whatever 
plants may be grown with the Vines up to the time of the 
Grapes commencing to colour they should at that stage be 
taken out. I would lay particular stress on this, as I have 
proved that Grapes, to be well grown and of good fiavour, and 
to hang on the Vines, should have the house to themselves 
after the last swelling, and this more especially applies to the 
late varieties. 

To those who contemplate building I would say, Build two 
small houses rather than one large one, because you will then 
always have a house to keep plants in. Thus, in the case of 
the early house, you may have plants in it from the end of 
September to the middle of June; as the heat becomes too 
great for bedding plants they can be taken to the late house. 
The Vines in the early house being pruned, cleaned, and tied 
down in November, they are ready for starting in the first week 
of January, having three weeks previously covered the border 
with stable dung and leaves to excite the roots into action. I 
am supposing the border to be outside. I find this a very 
usefal house for propagating bedding plants, and growing 
Fuchsias, Azaleas, &c., iill they flower. In Sevtember, most 
of the Grapes being cut, it is ready for the reception of Azaleas, 
Camellias, &c., which till then have been out of doors, but 
which should be under cover before the heavy autumn rains 
set in. Vines grown in the same house as plants require 
dressing twice with soft soap 40zs., white soap 4 ozs., and 
sulphur 4 0zs., to destroy all eggs of insects, it being impossible 
to keep them clean, and Azaleas are about the worst plants to 
grow along with Vines, the thrips being so hard to kill. In 
a future paper I will describe the kind of house best adapted 
for growing a large number of miscellaneous plants together 
with Vines. 

In giving a short list of good useful Vines, I confine myself 
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to my own experience here, as, perhaps, those varieties which | 
do well here may not succeed farther north. The Vines 
being started on New Year’s-day, I cut in the first week of 
July good bunches of Grizzly Frontignan, a Grape of delicious 
flavour, and ready for table the first. The colour is objected to 
by many, it being neither white nor black, but red. I con- 
sider it superior to the White Frontignan. It is a good 
cropper, but gains nothing by keeping, as, though I cut every 
month up to the first week in September, those bunches cut 
from the same Vine in July were the best. The bunch is long 
and tapering, but the Grape is small both in berry and bunch. 
Royal Muscadine, a white Grape, is ready about the same time 
as the preceding, but requires to hang a few weeks. It is like- 
wise a good early Grape, and I shall also have to speak of it 
in giving my late list. It is a sure fruiter, but, like the Grizzly 
Frontignan, small. Buckland Sweetwater is a very fine useful 
Grape of good flavour, also a good bearer. F'oster’s White Seed- 
ling is a first-class Grape, and is larger than any of the preced- 
ing; itis also a good keeper. I likewise tried the Muscat of 


Alexandria, but found it would not do, requiring more heat to 
attain perfection than I could give it, as well as to hang too 
long—say till November or December—while the greenhouse 
plants are taken in in September. Black Hamburgh, a good 
Grape, of excellent flavour, a fine cropper, and large in the 
bunch and berry, with me gives way to Pope’s Hamburgh 
(Frankenthal), a thin-skinned Grape, better-flavcured than the 
Black Hamburgh, and as good for keeping. To show that it is 
a good bearer I would say that on taking charge of the Vines 
here in 1868, I found a fine Vine, which had been planted 
about fifteen years, in a very poor condition; however, i en- 
couraged it in every way possible to make plenty of wood, and 
a Mil Hill Hamburgh next to it having died, I decided on 
running up a rod of Pope’s Hamburgh, and well it has repaid 
me forthe room. This year I cut from it twenty-four bunches 
of excellent Grapes, the least weighing a pound, aud I might 
have had more bunches had I thought proper. 

Thus, for an early house, we have Grizzly Frontignan at the 
warm end, Buckland Sweetwater, or Foster’s White Seedling, 
Royal Muscadine, Black Hamburgh, and Pope’s Hamburgh; 
and rather than have more varieties of black Grapes in the 
early house I would prefer two Vines each of the Hamburgh. 

In the late house, in which it may not be convenient to keep 
up a very strong heat, I would have Royal Muscadine, a good 
Keeper. I have now, December 10th, good bunches as fresh in 
the berry as in September, and the flavour is excellent. Foster’s 
White Seedling is also good, and I would have Trentham 
Black in addition to Pope’s and Black Hamburgh, for up to 
Christmas there is no black Grape equal to the Hamburgh. 
On December 10th I cut excellent examples of Pope’s Ham- 
burgh. These varieties should be planted at the coolest end of 
the house. West’s St. Peter’s, a rather small Grape, but good, 
is the next for cutting for table. This is very prolific, and a good 
keeper. Ihave the misfortune to have a Barbarossa [Gros Guil- 
jaume] in my late house—I say misfortune, because, although 
a fine Grape, it requires heat. With me it is small, bothin 
-berry and bunch, but will follow West’s St. Peter’s; then comes 
Lady Downe’s, and lastly Alicante. I have included the last 
two, as, though they require rather more heat than the rest, 
they can still be grown foracrop. I would add, that though 
this is a small list, still the varieties I have named are snffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of those for whom this paper 
is written. Sreraen Caste, Bent Hill Gardens, Prestwich. 


KALES OR BORECOLES. 


Your able papers of 1862 on the subject of Borecoles have 
not borne that fruit which might have been anticipated, as will 
be seen from the results of experiments which I carried out 
during the last two seasons. 

Asparacus Katze.—From fourteen different seed warehouses, 
embracing the leading wholesale and retail firms, 1 purchased 
parcels of ‘‘ Asparagus Borecole.”’ In four instances Couve 
Tronchuda was supplied, in five instances Jerusalem Kale; 
in three cases Buda Kale was given, in one instance Chou de 
Milan, and in another Ragged Jacks. 

Raacrep Jacks.—Under this name in two cases I received 
Jerusalem Kale, in another a coarse-growing purple Kale, and 
in a fourth instance Chou de Milan. In the remaining in- 
stances I reeeived the true Ragged Jacks. 

Bupa Katz.—For this in four instances I received Jerusalem } 
Kale, in one instance Couve Tronchuda, and in the remaining 
instances it was true. 


DetawarE Kate.—In eight cases I was supplied with Jeru- 
salem Kale for this, and in one instance with Buda Kale, but 
in no instance with a variety to represent a distinct Kale. 

JERUSALEM Kaue.—In five cases I received what Mr. Cattell, 
of Westerham, calls Purple Jerusalem, in one case I had the 
Purple Dwarf Curled Kale; the remainder were the Green 
Curled Jerusalem. 

Larnianpd on SrpeRtanN Kare.—In one ease I received Egyp- 
tian, in another Buda, and in # third Dwarf Purple Uurled 
Kale. 

Cuov pE Miman.—There was a wonderful unanimity in this. 
Only in one instance did I get a different thing, and that was a 
green variety of Couve Tronchuda. 

Russtan Kae was a mixture of Bada and Jerusalem Kales. 

Eeyprian Kane.—Very few offered this, and these seemed to 
be of one mind. 

Mitter’s Winter Katt proved to be Egyptian. 

Viororta Marrow Kaze turned out to be Couve Tronchuda. 

CAMBERWELL Kae proved to be Ragged Jacks. 

Corracrers’ Kare.—There was no diversity of opinion as to 
this. 

Acue Kate proved to be Jerusalem. 

Boucxman’s Harpy Winter Greens.—This differs from any- 
thing I grew, and seems a sturdy plant, which is likely to stand 
the severest winters, and gives plenty of green food, but I can 
say nothing of its cooking qualities, not having tasted it yet. 

Curty GREENS, GERMAN GreENs, Scorch Katzr.—There 
appears to be @ great disposition here to multiply names. I 
had Prince of Wales, Tall Green Carled, Feathered Scotch, 
Abergeldie, Handsworth, Superb Tall, Superb Parsley Curled, 
Williams’s Matchless, Pontefract Green Curled, Tynninghame 
Green Curled, Williams’s Dwarf Green Curled, Veitch’s Dwarf 
Late Curled, Dwarf Carled Canadian, Moss Carled, Stuart and 
Mein’s Extra Carled, Dickson’s Imperial Dwarf Curled, &. 
These were simply variations in the selection. Some few differ 
in the shade of green; but none of them possessed that pure 
character which long ago I was taught to believe that the 
fairies rode upon in Ireland, and to my personal knowledge 
and experience the lads and lasses in Scotland go after, on 
Hallowe’en, to see what luck they will have in a husband ora 
wife. 

Having pointed out the inconsistencies which exist amongst 
those who sell Kale seeds, I hope you will do something, either 
in the way of illustrations, or such full explicit descriptions 
affixed to the names as will give the seedsmen @ chance of 
starting fairly. I need not say how unsatisfactory it is to send 
to your seedsman for one thing, and receive something the 
opposite of what you want. I might touch upon other Kales, 
such as the Lannilis, Flanders, Thousand-headed, Jersey, 
Brown, Palm Kale, and many others, but these are not 80 pro- 
minent in our seedsmen’s catalogues, nor such confusion in the 
names, 80 that we may leave them to be dealt with in a de- 
scriptive list of Kales. Those I have treated of are what 
might be termed the domestic Kales, and it is desirable, for 
the sake of the gardening community, seedsmen should have 
some unanimity touching the application of their names.— 
AMATEUR. : 


POTATO SETS. 


On page 389 of your Journal, ‘‘ Cancarta’’ gives his ex- 
perience in planting Potatoes, and asks for that of some of your 
correspondents. I will give you mine during the past season. 

I bought 6 lbs. of the Early Rose Potato from one of the 
London nurserymen, numbering twenty-four Potatoes. Twelve 
of them I cut into sets; I planted them 2 feet from row to row, 
and 1 foot from set to set. The remaining twelve I planted 
whole, in a row 2 feet from the others. In the autumn the 
produce from the sets was one bushel, from those I planted 
whole not quite half 2 bushel; so that had I cut the whole of 
them, the produce would have been two bushels, instead of one 
bushel and a half.—T. C. W., Royston. 


SETTING OF GRAPES. 


Many papers have been written on this subject, and very 
opposite opinions expressed. I have seen a dry atmosphere, a 
damp atmosphere, a high temperature, and plenty of air, all 
yecommended in turn to insure Grapes setting well. As is 
known to many of your readers, I have been crossing Grapes 
rather extensively the last few years, and have, I think, col- 
lected a few facts. 

The first deduction I haye made is that no treatment can be 
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expected to give the desired result to 2 mixed collection of 
bad-setting Grapes, because bad setting springs from various 
causes. To illustrate this, take two well-known Grapes—Black 
Morocco and Canon Hall Muscat, two of the worst-setiing 
Grapes knuwn. The cause of Black Morocco not setting is 
that the anthers curl. back at the moment the flower opens, 
and it is ® mere chance if it is self-impregnated; but if you 
apply pollen artificially every berry will set. With the Canon 
Hall Muscat the pistil appears in fault, the end always seems 


wet; and even the pollen of other Grapes applied to it arti- | 


ficially has not with me always insured its setting. Nowin 
this case one can imagine a high temperature beneficial. Then, 
again, I have seen Trentham Black badly set in a warm house, 
and every bunch perfect in a cold orchard house. 

I have lately come to the conclusion that no treatment can 
be the very best for each individual of a mixed collection of 
Vines. Perhaps this is the reason why we find good gardeners 
famous for the cultivation of particular kinds of Grapes, one 
for his Muscats, another for his Hamburghs, &c. Now where 
great success has been attained, how interesting it would be if 
we could learn the treatment in each case! What light might 
not be thrown on the peculiarities of each variety! 
Mrs. Pince’s Muscat formed beautiful bunches, and set almost 
every berry. It had plenty of sir on sunny days, a good heat, 
and the flowers were gently touched with a brush nearly as 
thick as a wrist, made of camel’s hair. The same treatment 
gave me splendid bunches of my favourite Grape, Muscat 
Hamburgh, weighing from 5 to 6 lbs., yet in the same house 


Trentham Black set badly. I think Mrs. Pince will yet be a | 


favourite as a late-keeping Grape. It improves in flavour by 
hanging, and in a damp house full of Geraniums, where even 
Lady Downe’s rots badly, it is as perfect in appearance as it 
was three months ago. 

Another fact, I think, is proved by my experiments ; it is 
that every crossed seedling shows by its foliage it is crossed; 
and I think I have also proved that to cross Vines is not quite 
£0 easy af many people think. I look upon Golden Champion 
as being an uncrossed seedling from Canon Hall Muscat, be- 
cause no one can distinguish them by growth or foliage; and 
from the great similarity in everything but colour, I should 
say the White Lady Downe’s was also an uncrossed seedling 
of the black Lady Downe’s. It is well known colour in 
seedling Grapes is quite accidental, white ones bringing black 
oneg, and vice versad.—J. R. Pearson, Chilwell. 


SS 


ELSHAM HALL, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Tus, the seat of Coionel Astley, possesses amongst many 
others the advantages of a double access by reil. From the 
Brigg station it is approached by the uninteresting Nerth Road, 


which, skirting the “ Cars ’’—rich low-lying alluvial fiate—for | 


some three miles, branches tbrongh the park, and by an ayenue 
of young Himsa brings you circuitously past the dairies and 
aviaries to the Hall. From Barnetby station on the east, dis- 
tant some two miles, one is brought through the village of 
Elskam, which nestles in a sheltered corner on the southern 
declivity of the Wolds. Ail here, saye the ancient chureh 
(shortly, it is to be hoped, to participate in the general renoya- 
tion), speaks of prosperity and comfort; the substantial houses 
of wealthy farmers, and the cottages of the labourers with 
their trim gardens, kept with a neatness and pride which does 
them credit, indicate the interest of » generous squire. Hither 
route bri: gs you to the Haldoor. Looking ‘o the noth there 
is al expanse Of grass, covered in spring time with Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and Daffedils, backed by a sheltering wood of 
splendid Sycamores, Walnuts, Scotch Firs (one remarkable for 
magnitude and beauty), Osks, and Elms, in which the rooks, 
which, doubtless, supplied the motto of the ancient Corbet 
family, ‘‘ Deus pascit corvos,” have for centuries reared their 
young. The mansion belongs to that period ef architecture 
when houses were built to live in and not to look at. It is re- 
markable for hospitality without humbug, as being one of the 
few country houses where they brew their own beer, and one of 
the fewer still where they brew it good. 

We pass on to the gardens. On the east and south of the 
mansion there is a brosd expanse of beautifully-kept Jawn, re- 
lieved here and there with forest trees and the deep foliage of 
the Yew, separated from that on the north by an oaken rustic 
fence, profusely covered with creepers, extending from the 
north-east angle of the house to the orangery. The whole of 
the lawn is separated ircm the park by a semicircular sunk 
<r. 


With me | 


| fence, so that looking from the drawing-room windows towards 
| the east the eye wanders over an undulating park, stretching 
| far along the southern face of the Wolds, fringed entirely with 
| woods, and dotted here and there with venerable Ash and other 
| forest trees. In the foreground is a new geometrical garden, 
; designed and laid out with great skill, and planted with equal 
| taste, by Mr. Gardner, who takes as much interest as his 
master in all the improvements and new beauties of the place. 
| The individual beds are beyond a brief description ; sufiice it 
to say they encircle an elegant fountain. amply supplied with 
| the brightest water from the northern hills. Looking to the 
south, a mass of huge Sycamore trees conceals the stables, 
| kennels, home-farm buildings, workshops, &c., and fringes the 
one side of a small lake; the opposite is adorned with a long 
| terrace, decked with variegated Ivies, Jasmine, Cotoneasters, 
| Honeysuckles, and Roges, which droop to the water’s edge, 
| whilst from scores of vases huge Scarlet Geraniums seemed to 
| pour a blaze of light. This is one of the prettiest views I 
| know. Standing on the lawn the eye is carried down the lake ; 
| on the left hand 2 gentle slope of grass dotted with the Syca- 
| mores, on the right the long line of terraced flowers, whilst an 
| island at the end partially intercepts the view, which, resting 
| awhile on a second lake, dies away in the distant park. 
| To reach the kitchen garden we cross the little brock at the 
head of the lake, and skirt its western side along a trim gravel 
| path leading to a garden embowered in trees, open only to the 
south-east—a large grass plot with beds of varied shape, sur- 
rounded by a gravel path; a comfortable summer-house at the 
more northern end, @ rustic bridge at the other. In this gar- 
den, beyond everything being very gocd of its kind, there was 
| nothing remarkable, save one circular bed, the centre being 
Palma-Christi,{7 feet high, surrounded by Canna grandis, this 
again by Veronica Andersovi yeriegata, edged with Prince of 
Orange Calceolaria, forming altogether a dome oi foliage and 
fiowers which I have not seen surpassed. 

Crossing the bridge, which partly forme a boathouse, we stand 
upon the terrace, some 150 yards in length. Here the walk 
diverges right and left. On the left is the long terrace on the 
lake, in the centre a Jawn cut into euitable beds, filled with 
bedding plants and other flowers, perfect in vigour and har- 
mony of colour; on the right the other path is flanked bya 
ribbon border, and a wall extending on one side of the kitchen 
garden covered with weil-trained frnit trees—Figs and Pears. 
In the middle of this wall there is an arched stone gateway and 
a beautifully wrought-iron gate, corresponding well with the 
scrolls and wreaths of Roses remarkably well carved in Ancaster 
stone. 

‘his brings us to the central walk of the kitchen garden 
opposite, to the right and left being the rows of houses, forcing- 
pits, frames, &c. This garden is nearly square, surrounded 
by walle—such walls! 15 feet high, 23 feet thick, coped with 
Yorkshire flags 33 feet wide and 4 inches thick. These 
walls are covered with fruit trees, well trained and in fall 
bearing, the southern inside wall mostly with Peach trees, 
protected with one long length of frigi-domo, and I quite 
envied the facility with which a man ascended a ladder, walked 
along the coping, and raised the protector. A wide south 
border is lightly cropped with early vegetables, which are yet 
further coaxed by means of ‘cloches,” an invention of which 
| Mr. Gardner certainly approves for particular purposes. The 
potting houses, fruit rooms, &c., are at the north side of @ 
wall. 

Against its opposite side leans, in melancholy decrepitude, 
the ancestral .vinery: paint, putty, and wood seem to have 
long since struck work. The Vines appear to have been 
trained on the ‘‘anyhow” system, yet even here skill and 
attention have educed a fair crop of Grapes, despite constant 
drip and uncontrollable ventilation. What a change when we 
| pass hence to the Peach house and new range of vineries! 
Perfect houses and perfect trees; wood of equal growth and 
vigour, short and well-ripened, full of those delightful triple 
buds. In bloom end in fruit I saw them equally beautiful. 
The new vineries, 90 feet long, heated by a tubular boiler, were 
erected by Gray, of Chelsea, in three compartments, and have 
outside and inside sérated borders, with a space outside and in, 
to be filled up as the Vines requize it. As at Garston, the bottom 
of the border is level with the surface of the garden; iotal 
width 21 feet, 4 feet thick, with a fall of 15 inches. The 
Vines are but young, and look as wellas possible. The forcing 
house, Melon and Cucumber houses, and a range of raised 
pits, all heated by one saddle boiler, were well occupied, and 
| extremely clean and tidy. A new Mushroom house was being 
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erected, with very well-arranged cast-iron supports for the 
iz-inch red deal floors and fronts, which, fitting into grooves and 
being moveable, afford great facility in cleaning and renewing. 
This arrangement, executed by Bevitt, of Pontefract, is well 
worth the attention of anyone; a trifling alteration would 
make them perfect. Forced vegetables, required in great 
quantity, are produced of excellent quality, whilst the main 
crops, skilfally attended to, grow to prodigious size in the rich 
humid soil of the garden, into which abundance of water is 
introduced by pipes communicating with the Jake. I noticed 
particularly Cottagers’ Kale, some 4 feet high, each large 
enough to satisfy half a dozen ‘‘chawbacons;” Cardoons in 
great perfection, which Mr. Gardner purposes to utilise in the 
shrubberies as winter foliage plants; and healthy rows of Ne 
Plus Ultra Peas, which (at the end of October) were as good to 
eat as they were to look at. 

After all, I am nearly omitting the chief thing which made 
me write—the removal of some old fruit trees. It was desir- 
able to widen the centre walk, and to do so it was necessary 
to transplant in November, 1868, some espalier Pears and 
Apples, which measured 33 inches in circumference, and ex- 
tended their branches 14 yards. In 1869 they looked very 
sickly, in 1870 they bore an abundant crop, having quite re- 
covered their removal. Mr. Gardner attributes his success to 
very carefully forking up the roots, plentiful mulching, and 
abundant water. The result should encourage all who need it 
to make the attempt to save such fine old trees, and forbid us 
to accept as impossible an operation we have never carefully 
tried to execute.—C. C. H. 


MAIZE. 


(Tue following paper, forwarded to Dr. Masters for presenta- 
tion to the Royal Horticultural Society, was read at the General 
Meeting on the 7th inst., in illustration of the collection of 
Maize exhibited by the Rey. T. C. Bréhaut.] 


Tue collection of Maize exhibited has been formed from various 
sources, but mainly from a selection from the splendid varieties shown 
in the American section at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. As this was 
an unique occasion, and specimens from every known variety of a 
country having such a wide range of climate, and one where the plant 
is so generally cultivated, were present, this would, of itself, commend 
the collection to European notice. Since that time seeds from other 
parts of the world have been procured, and an exchange effected with 
Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, who have devoted considerable attention to 
the culture of Maize, the use of which is becoming very popular in 
France. 

An experience of three very dissimilar seasons has been gained 
since 1867. A certain number of varieties have been discarded, either 
as too small, too coarse, or as ripening at too late a period of the season 
to make them generally serviceable. It was to be expected that the 
sorts which ripened the earliest would become most in demand, but 
there were other conditions to be fulfilled before Maize could be able 
to hold its ground against so many new and known vegetables. It was 
not so much a variety which should serve for cattle, or poultry, or even 
for grinding into flour, which was required, for such are now commonly 
imported more cheaply—at least so it seems at present—than they can 
be grown in our climate; but it was sought to popularise the manner 
of eating Maize so common in the States of America, and in other 
regions of the world (includiag even Southern Europe), as ‘‘ green 
corn”’—1.¢., in a semi-ripened condition, when the grains had acquired 
the consistency and size of good Marrowfat Peas. The addition of a 
table vegetable of this delicious and nutritious nature—the food of 
millions of the human race—and yet, for want of experience of the 
sorts adapted to our climate, so strangely unappeciated here, seems of 
no inconsiderable importance, the more so as it ripened in the late 
autumn, reproducing then the lost flavours of the early Pea and of the 
Asparagus. For this the ordinary yellow Maize is not suited, so that 
its culture becomes of little value. But the collection here exhibited 
claims not only to be the most complete which has probably ever been 
presented in Europe, but it also shows varieties which greatly excel 
the Maize known in this country and in France in size and in flayour, 
while they still fulfil the special conditions required in earliness. More 
than this, these ears are grown from seeds acclimated by three varied 
seasons in the Channel Islands, and are evenimmediately sprung from 
seeds of plants growing in the damp and sunless season of 1869, which 
plants were prostrated to the earth when at their fullest and most 
eritical season of growth, on September 12th, under the weight of a 
hurricane of 55.lbs. pressure per square foot. ‘Che perfectly ripened 
specimens exhibited attest the vitality of Maize when treated with 
common care. Remarks on the different kinds will best be made as 
each isexamined. A few observations must now be made on the 

Uses of Maize.—It would be without interest here to speak of the 
numerous purposes to which this most valuable plant is put, when in 
a dried state, in tropical regions. The drought of past seasons shows 
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can be grown. There are certain kinds of Maize better adapted by 
their growth than others to fulfil this object, being hardy and rapid in 
increase, and at the same time abounding in saccharine juices, which 
ainmals will devour greedily. Even the stalks when hard can be 
utilised by slicing them, so that there is really no waste. Mention 
having been made of these varieties in the French scientific journals, 
@ pressing request was sent here for a large quantity of seed for 
Brittany, there to be cut down and used as forage during the drought. 


Culture.—The seeds should be sown in common raisin boxes during 
April—early in the month in the sonth, and later in the north of 
England. In the Channel Islands they were sown in boxes very early 
in April, and planted out three weeks after. These boxes should be 
placed in a cool vinery, orchard house, or pit, and the plants hardened 
off before planting. This would be best in May, earlier or later 
according to the season or locality, which a short experience would 
decide. The risk of the young plants is common to other vegetables— 
that of suffering from spring frosts; a little protection would obviate 
all this. But this season Mr. Dancer, of Chiswick, we are told, sowed 
& quantity of Maize in the open ground in March. It was cut down 
by the frost, sprang up !again from the root, and yielded a heavy 
crop. Stix 
By the end of July our Maize plants were already 7 feet high, and 
were then secured from high winds by stout stakes at intervals, and 
thin cords stretched between them, to which the rows were easily tied. 
Not being able to give waterings, which materially aid the growth of 
a plant which luxuriates in the rich alluvial valleys of tropical coun- 
tries, we had plated in shallow trenches filled with manure, and 
3inches of soil above it. These trenches retained the casual showers, 
and were gradually earthed in, as for Celery. The manure kept the 
roots perfectly fresh, and two slight waterings of liquid manure were 
given during the very dry summer. This attention is not greater than 
is always given to Peas and other vegetables. Failures are traceable 
to a neglect either of some, or even of all, of these means. ee 

It is not quite so easy to ascertain the exact time to take the ears as 
“ green corn” for the table. A day or two makes considerable change 
in their consistency. When as large and as hard as Marrowfat Peas, 
from twenty to thirty minutes boiling is enough. Serve with fresh 
butter to spread over them, and they are thus ready. All the uses 
made of Peas for soups and stews are common to green Maize. The 
ears can also be roasted before the fire. When dry, these fine white 
varieties would produce very pure flour for puddings, &ec. = 

Maize, in our climate, requires five months to mature the seeds for 
sowing, being one month more than in California. Some sorts ripened 
here in August. The stalks reached to 10 feet, a height only excelled 
in rich tropical soils. Where several sprang from the same root, the 
ears ripened soonest. Experiments were made in hybridising, with 
some results, and also in mutilating the male panicle of flowers with a 
view to increase the size of theear. After several generations of muti= 
lated plants had been experimented upon, it was found that the ears 
were increased sensibly in size. The produce of seed was at the rate 
of ninety-five bushels the acre, gathered as it was, not from selected 
plants, but from numerous varieties, some being too small. 

Remarks on the Varieties.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are specimens of the 
best pure white Maize from Georgia. This is the most delicate for 
table use; ripened this season at the end of September, and is an early 
sort, and the most valuable in every respect. No. 4 of these has spiky 
grains, and is even whiter than the others. 44. ats 

No. 5. King Philip, from M. Vilmorin; considered a good kind in 
France. A] wet Lae gre aa 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8, are ‘‘ Flint Corn,” very much like that srown near 
Bordeaux, but superior. No. 6 of these is a free-growing and valuable 
table Maize. 

Nos. 9 and 10 are ‘‘Pink Corn.” The first of these is a remarkably 
fine specimen, and this variety is earlier than the pure white, is delicate 
in flavour, and more valuable than No. 10. “054 

No. 11 is the Giant Red, the largest of all, excellent, and a mid- 
season sort. 

No. 12 differs from this in having smooth grains. 

No. 13. Jaune Gros, from Vilmorin. This is much grown in the 
Touraine, and is the cheapest of all, but rather too coarse. 

No. 14. A striped yellow originally from Pau, and raised from seed 
from plants grown in Yorkshire. A hardy and valuable kind. 

No. 15. True ‘Yellow Pop Corn,” from America. A very excellent 
kind, prolific and early ; will be very useful for forage also. 

No. 16. Jaune d’Auxonne, early, and good for grinding purposes. 

No. 17. Improyed Common Yellow, an excellent kind, raised here, 
and larger than the common one. 

No. 18. A small, late, yellow Maize. 

No. 19. A handsome and heavy spotted Maize, raised here this 
season in some quantity. eae mae | 

Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, are hybrids of various shades, easy 
to retain pure. An opinion as to the best would be valuable. 5 

No. 26. A short corn; spiky. 

No. 27. A new African Maize from Italy, very hardy and prolific, 
likely to be very useful. 

No. 28. Handsome hybrid of this year—mid-season. 

No. 29. Darkest ear ever raised here. 

No. 30. ‘Blue Corn ;” very difficult to ripen. One, more hand- 
some, has disappeared from culture here; another has magnificent 
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the need of adding to our resources, if possible, whatever green fodder , gold-striped leaves, with dark, hirsute stem,—equals the Japanese 
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Variegated Maize for gardens, and is 9 feet high. 
kind only a few seeds exist here, and no ear. 


Of this valuable | floribunda; i, Cupressus Lawsoniana, with a few dotted on 


the margin; j, Menziesia polifolia alba; k, Berberis Darwinii; 


No 31. Early White “Pop Corn.” Dwarf, and curious, not being | 7, Azaleas, with A. amcena in front; m, Wellingtonia gigantea; 


so profitable for a sweet meal as No. 15. 

No. 32. Boston Ten-weeks Maize. It excels the French Ten-weeks 
somewhat, but both are too small. 

No. 33. Small-seeded red. Curious, and difficult to ripen. 

No. 34. A similar variety ; generally of the present size. 

No. 35. Large pale red. 2 

It remains only to add, that seed for sowing can be obtained in 
gardens in warmer districts, and always from such places as the Channel 
Islands; while Maize, to be eaten green in the autumn, can be grown 
anywhere with common attention. The same may be said of its use 
for forage.—Tu. C. Brsnaut, Rickmond House, Guernsey. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S MEETING. 


Tue December meeting of this Society was held at Burlington 
House, the President, A. R. Wallace, Esq., being in the chair. 
Amongst the donations to the Society’s library were the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Society of Naturalists of Moscow,” and other serial worke. 

Mr. Edward Saunders exhibited three species of Hemipterous in- 
sects new to the British fanna, Salda arenicola, from Bournemouth ; 
Plociomerus luridus, from the New Forest; and Hadrodema Pinastri, 
irom the neighbourhood of Reigate; also a series of continental 
species allied to Strachia festiva, in order to clear up the syaouymy 
of that insect. Mr. Pascoe exhibited two new species of Longicorn 
Beetles from the Himalayas, collected by Captain Lang, forming two 
new genera. Mr. F. Smith exhibited two small species of Beetles new 
to the British list, collected by Mr. Champion—namely, Calodera 
rubens, from Lewisham; and Baridius scolopaceus, from the coast of 
Kent. Mr. Butler exhibited 2 very minute specimen of Vanessa 
Urticz ; it was one of the second brood, and had the hind wings very 
dark coloured. Mr. Albert Miiller exhibited a series of photographs 
of remarkable kinds of Galls, caused by different species of Rhodites and 
Cynips, chiefly upon Oaks in North America, which he had received 
from Mr. Bassett, of Waterbury, U.S. . Mr. Sydney Saunders exhibited 
» living specimen of the remarkable Eresus Ctenizoides, a very large 
Spider of a black velvety colour, with a flattened abdomen, which is 
surrounded by @ bright red band. It isa native of Syra, in Greece, 
and feeds upon large Grasshoppers, but it had remained without 
cating since July last. Mr. F. Smith stated that the Grasshoppers 
ja this country are attacked by a large silvery species of Asilus, which 
pounces on them and carries them off. 

The commencement of an elaborate memoir on the family Ephe- 
meride, or May Flies, by the Rey. A. E. Eaton, was read. The 
author has devoted much attention to the minute anatomical characters 
#nd transformations of these interesting insects, of which he has 
described 178 species, British and foreign, a great number of which 
are new to science. 


SALES AT COTTAGE GARDEN SHOWS. 


“Hortus” would find it a good plan to announce to visitors 
at the cottage garden shows, before the prizes are distributed, 
that it is very important to the exhibitors to sell their produce, 
and for that purpose, immediately after the distribution of the 
prizes, the exhibitor will return to the tent, and gladly sell to 
anybody who will purchase. The plan is sometimes adopted 
of putting the value onacard. This is convenient, as, if the 
owner is away, the willing purchaser can write his name on the 
card.—Tuomas Cox, President of the Nutfield and Betchingly 
Cottage Gardeners’ Show for 1870. 


Isvacrsr that the cottagers should affix the price of their 
commodities. Persons wishing to buy will see at once the 
price; then “ first co me, first serve.” 

Tea Rosé Madame’ Levet (see page 487) is here, but I have 
not proved it.—W. F. Raponyrre, Okeford Fitzpaine. 


PRUNING ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 
No. 7. 

THE groups dividing flower gardens or pleasure grounds and 
parks, or those planted for shelter or other objects, afford seope 
for 2 display of trees and shrubs on the massing system quite 
as well as, or even better than a group to which access can be 
had from all sides. 

Fig. 1 is a group of this kind planted as a division between 
the park and pleasure ground, which are separated from each 
other by iron fencing. a, Cupressus Lawsoniana, and the dots 
on the margin are of it and its varieties; b, Rhododendron 
ponticum ; c, Deoca: Cedar, on raised ground; d, Cotoneaster 
frigida; e, Ghent and English varieties of Azalea pontica; 
f, English Hollies (Ilex Aquifolium, and yars. foemina, flava, 
and angustifolia); g, Berberis Aqnifolium; h, Andromeda 


n, Irish Yews ; 0, Pinus excelsa; p, Rhododendron, varieties ; 
q, Portugal Laurel; 7, Aucuba (old variety); s, Sweet Briar; 
t, Lime; where crossed filled in with Ligustrum ovalifolium, 
and yellow-berried Ivy; w, Black-leaved Laurustinus (Vibur- 
num latifolium); v, Silver Fir (Picea pectinata); w, Purple 
Beech, filled in with Colchian Laurel; 2, Horse Chestnut, 
filled in with English Yew; y, Laburnum, filled in with Coton- 
easter Simmonsi, and C. microphylla; z, Scarlet Thorng. 


a 9 1/4 


Fig. 1. 
1, Lilacs, filled in with Berberis dulcis; 2, Mountain Ash, 


filled with Alexandrian Jaurel (Ruscus racemosus); 3, 
Broom, of sorts; 4, Guelder Rose, with Mock Orange and 
Periwinkles intermixed; a few Vinca elegantissima on the 
margin; 5, Austrian Pine; 6, Scarlet Maple, filled in with 
common Laurel; 7, Hemlock Spruce; 8, Red-berried Elder, 
filled in with Berberis Aquifolium ; 9, Pinus Cembra ; 10, Pink 
Thorns; 11, White Thorns; 12, clamp of Double Gorse; 13, 
Pampas Grass; 14, Variegated Hollies; 15, clump of Broad- 
leaved Holly, Ilex Hodginsi, and I. altaclerensis; 16, Tritoma 
Uvaria. 

Again. Groups in park scenery need not be of the species 
or varieties forming a genus, but may be variously planted, 
but still adhering to the massing system. 


December 29, 1870. ] 
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Fig. 2I shall presume to be groups of this description. a, | 
Sycamore, filled in with common Laurel; b, Austrian Pine; | 
c, Spanish Chestnut, filled in with Berberis Aquifolium; d, | 
Larch; e, Scotch Fir; f, Larch; g, Wych Elm, filled in with | 
Evergreen Privet; h, Austrian Pine; i, Norway Maple, filled | 
in with common Laurel ; j, Turkey Oak, filled in with Berberis | 
Aquifolium ; k, Scotch Fir; 1, Lime, filled in with common | 
Laurel; m, Corsican Pine; n, Larch; 0, Walnut, filled in with | 
Evergreen Privet; p, Austrian Pine; q, English Oak, filled in 
with Berberis Aquifolium; 7, White Thorn; s, Lombardy 
Poplar ; t, Lilac ; wu, Rhus Cotinus; v, Laburnum ; w, Mountain 
Ash; x, Rhus typhina; y, Horse Chestnut; z, Variegated | 
Sycamore. 


Fig. 2. 

1, Parple-leaved Sycamore ; 2, Scarlet Maple; 3, Lucombe 
Oak; 4, Purple Beech; 5, Lime; 6, Scarlet Oak; 7, Beech ; 
8, Scarlet Thorn ; 9, Holly; 10, Exeter Elm; 11, Austrian Oak, 


Fig. 3. 


i think sufficient examples have been given to show the 
difference between the present mixed system and the but-little- 
practised massing one. I may be told that the messing system 
does not require a great variety of trees, or that I have cut up 
the groups into @ great many fragments. My object has been 
to exhibit what a great variety the massing system is capable 
of producing even in one group; but will anyone tell me it 
will have that wearying sameness of effect as if they were dis- 
posedat random? I believe each subject will appear in character, 
each exhibit a mass of foliage that will make it an object; but 
this is not the case when the subjects, however well chosen, are 
disposed in mixed order, the deciduous mixed with the ever- 
green, the object being to produce as much variety as possible; 


| principle it be-—as is presented in almost all our parks? 


and then, though there may be considerable variation in the 
subjects and mode of placing them, there is but one result, a 
sameness in every part of the group or plantation. 

As regards the dotting of trees singly at regular or irregular 
distances, as may be seen in almost all our parks, I have but 
little to say. There is something in having a well-wooded. 
park or country to drive through and look at, but would any- 
one advise planting an open space on such a principle—if 
It 
would be wrong to say a word against the fine trees to be found 
in our parks; but there are numbers possessed of no beauty, 
and to cut them out would improve the effect of those left, and 


‘ allow of their broad distinctive features being seen to advantage, 


besides affording space for other and better sub- 
jects than those removed. This would destroy 
to a great extent the monotonous appearance of 
our park scenery, the new plantations being in 
masses, with open glades of grass of considerable 
but variable lengths and breadths, 

In arranging shrubs in groups or shrubbery 
borders there can be no question that of all the 
systems the massing is the best. 

Suppose fig. 3 to represent a shrubbery border, 
which it is customary to plant in mixed order, 
then—a, Chinese Arhor-Vite; b, Gold-leaved 
Holly; c, Rhododendron catawbiense, vars. ; 
d, Phillyrea olewfolia; e, Azalea pontica, vars. ; 
f, Guelder Rose; g, Kalmia glauca; h, Berberis 
empetrifolia ; 7, Syringa or Mock Orange, double- 
flowered ; j, Green Hollies; k, Deutzia gracilis; 
1, Aucuba fcemina limbata; m, Scarlet Thorn ; 
n, Weigela rosea, with the dotted space its va- 
riety variegata nana; o, Berberis Darwinii; 
‘p, Portugal Laurel; g, Spirea Thunbergi; 
y, Scotch Laburnum, with} Colchian Lanrel ; 
s, Cydonia japonica ; t, Silver Holly; wv, Laurus- 
tinus; v, Ribes, vars.; w, Lilacs; x, Double 
Gorse; y, Kalmia; z, Scarlet Rhododendron, 
and hardy Heaths. 

land 8, Kalmia latifolia; 9 and 10, Rhodo- 
dendron; 2 and 7, Yucea recurva; 3 and 6, An~ 
dromeda floribunda; 4, Tree Pwony; and 4, 
Rhus glabra laciniata. 

Small groups on grass in pleasure grounds, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, should be of one species or of varieties of a 
species, but for effect those with distinct colours of foliage or 
flowers may be disposed in 
one part, and others of 
a different colour in an- 
other part. 

The preceding examples 
are not given as the best 
arrangements of trees and 
shrubs that can be made, 
but the sketches with 
which I have illustrated 
these papers, together with 
the remarks which I have 
made, may lead to more 
attention being directed to 
the subject, and to more 
imposing groups being 
planted, for I am con- 
vinced any departure from 
the present mixed con- 
fused distribution is an 
improvement.—G. ABBEY. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOILS. 


Ir we dig down through the soil we come sooner or later to 
the solid rock. In many places the rock reaches the suriace, or 
rises in cliffs, hills, or ridges far above it. The surface, or 
crust, of our globe, therefore, consists everywhere of a more or 
less solid mass of rock, overlaid by a covering—generally thin 
—of loose materials. The upper or outer part of these loose 
materials forms the soil. 

The geologist has travelled over a great part of the earth’s 
surface, has examined the nature of the rocks which everywhere 
repose beneath the soil, and has found them to vary in appear- 
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ance, in hardness, and in composition, in different countries 
and districts. In some places he has met with a sandstone, in 
other places a limestone, in others a slate or hardened rock of 
clay. But a careful comparison of all the kinds of rock he has 
observed has led him to the general conclusion that they are all 
either sandstones, limestones, or clays, of different degrees of 
hardness, or a mixture in different proportions of two or more 
of these kinds of matter. 

When the loose covering of earth is removed from the surface 
of any of these rocks, and this surface is left exposed, summer 
and winter, to the action of the winds, rains, and frosts, it will 
be found gradually to crumble away. Such is the case even 
with many of those which, on account of their greater hardness, 
are employed as building stones, and which, in the walls of 
houses, are kept generally dry; how much more with such as are 
legs hard, or lie beneath a covering of moist earth, and are con- 
tinually exposed to the action of water. The natural crumbling 
of a naked rock thus gradually covers it with loose material, in 
which seeds fix themselves and vegetate, and which eventually 
form a soil. The soil thus produced partakes necessarily of 
the chemical character and composition of the rock on which it 
rests, and to the crumbling of which it owes its origin. If the 
rock bes sandstone, the soil is sandy; if a claystone, it is more 
or less stiff clay ; if a limestone, it is more or less calcareous ; 
and if the rock consist of any peculiar mixture of these three 
substances, a similar mixture is observed in the earthy matter 
into which it has crumbled. 

Led by this observation, the geologist, after comparing the 
rocks of different countries with one another, compared next 
the soils of various districts with the rocks on which they 
immediately rest. The general result of this comparison has 
been, that in almost every country the soils have as cloge a 
resemblance to the rocks beneath them, as the loose earth 
derived from the crumbling of a rock before our eyes bears to 
the rock of which it lately formed a part. The conclusion, 
therefore, is irresistible, that soils, generally speaking, have 
been formed by the crumbling or decay of the solid rocks; that 
there was a time when these rocks were naked and without any 
covering of loose materials; and that the accumulation of soil 
has been the result of the natural detrition or slow wearing 
away of the solid crust of the globe.—T. Jonrs.—(English 
Mechanic and World of Science.) 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM CULTURE. 


Your correspondent ‘‘ W. Scott’ (page 493), wishes for in- 
formation respecting the early blooming of Cyclamen persicum. 
I sowed a packet of Wiggins’s strain, on February 26th of the 
present year, ina seed-pan, which I plunged in a Cucumber 
frame then at work. The seedlings appeared by the end of 
March, were pricked out into pans ag soon as large enough to 
handle, and placed again in the frame near the glass. They 
were potted-off singly into 60-sized pots by the end of May, 
were kept growing, and were shifted into 5-inch pots by the 
end of June; they were then placed in a cold pit and shaded 
from strong sun. By the middle of August I gave some of the 
largest another shift into 6-inch pots. They were kept in the 
cold pit until the end of October, when they were removed to 
@ cool vinery, and were then showing plenty of bloom buds. 
On the 6th of December I introduced them into a vinery where 
the Vines were just started, and they are now (December 26th), 
just ten months after sowing the seed, blooming beautifully, 
with flowers of several shades from white tored. I believe, 
had I kept them warmer in the autumn, the period would have 
been reduced to nine months. 

The soil I used, which was always warmed before potting, 
was equal parts of half-rotted turf and well-decomposed cow 
dung, with a good mixture of silver sand. They were sprinkled 
overhead every morning with water from which the chill was 
taken.—H. Harris, Naseby Woolleys. 


I roLnowep directions given in the Journal two years ago, 
and have been tolerably successful, though my gardening 
means and appliances are very limited. In March, 1869, I 
sowed a packet of Wiggins’s seed. Out of the packet I had 
thirty plants. As soon as they showed their second leaf I re- 
potted them, placing them three in a pot, in 3-inch pots. I kept 
them in fair bottom heat all through the summer, but did net 
renew in the autumn the dying heat of the frame they were in. 
They grew remarkably well, and came into blossom at Christ- 
mas, giving about five blossoms on each plant. I kept them 


in their pots till May, when I turned them into the open 
ground of a spent cutting frame. There they continued till 
September, when I potted them three in a pot as before, in 
6-inch pots, and the largest in separate 4-inch pots, and put 
them in gentle bottom heat. They are now coming into nice 
bloom. One is on my table as I write, a single plant with forty 
blossoms expanded and expanding. Some of the pots have 
between seventy and eighty blossoms coming on. 

They would, I am sure, have blossomed much more freely 
the first year if I had kept them in constant bottom heat. 
They are flowers most valuable to those who like winter plants 
in sitting-rooms. They seem to suffer less from long continu- 
ance in hot rooms than any plant I know, except, perhaps, 
Palms, and even before they are in bloom their beautifully 
marbled leaves make them delightful objects. I had not much 
variety of colour in my packet of seed.—Q. Q. 


LATE PEAS. 


I rinp Mr. Castle (page 824) puts Veitch’s Perfection in the 
wrong place. Ne Plus Ultra is the best suited for Prestwich, 
and is mostly grown as a late Pea, being more hardy than 
Veitch’s Perfection. There is a late Pea called Swinton Cot- 
tage, a local name; it was raised by the late Dr. Robinson, of 
Swinton Park, is a late wrinkled Marrow, sweet-flavoured, and 
for a late or general crop is first-rate. I saw it myself after the 
frost in November, and tasted it before the frost, and the flavour 
was excellent. Many of the gardeners in this neighbourhood 
gather it when frost shows itself, and spread the pods out on 
a cellar flag, and by that means they last fully two weeks longer 
than if left out of doors. All the gardeners in this part try to 
have Peas as late as possible. I have seen them myself this 
season, late in November, until the frost cut them down.— 
SamveL Porter, Prestwich. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RIVERS. 


Tux following additional subscriptions have been received :— 


S$ 8. d 

Low, Mr. 8. H., Clapton Nursery ............ ake ala @ 

Wheeler, Messrs. J. C. & Son, Gloucester...... ik © 
Wood & Ingram, Messrs,, Nurserymen, Hunt- 

ingdon ib ah @ 


Inrensr Coip.—I forward you the readings of the thermo- 
meter during Friday, Saturday, and Sunday night, as it may 
be interesting to know how other districts were affected. On 
Friday night (Dec. 23rd), at 11.30, the thermometer marked 3°, 
or 29° of frost. At 6 a.m. on Saturday it was 5° below zero [?] ; 
et 10 a.m., with a bright sun, it was down to 10°, or 22° of frost ; 
at 12 it was 23°; at 2 p.m. it was 21°; at 5 p.m. it was down to 
5°; at 8 it was down to 3°; at midnight it was 2°. At 6 o’clock 
on Christmas morning it was 3°; at 10 it was 6°; at 5 p.m. if 
was 13°; from which time till 9 o’clock on Monday morning 
the temperature gradually rose to 33°. The rime on Christmas 
morning on the trees was magnificent.—J. Puart, Gardener to 
Sir W. Ffolkes, Bart., Hillington, Norfolk. 


SOME PREDATORY INSECTS OF OUR 
GARDENS.—No. 1. 


OccAsIoNALLY in some of our country towns where, in spite 
of railways and telegraphs and other modern improvements, 
life is generally a little flat, amongst other expedients resorted 
to, somewhat to enliven matters, is the getting-up of small hor- 
ticultural fétes. These are usually carried out, partly under 
cover, partly al fresco, and a variety of mottos with floral em- 
bellishments may be seen on such occasions admirably ar- 
ranged on the sides of the building or tent. There are certain 
inscriptions, however, which I have never seen put up, though 
they might be deserving the attention of the spectators. Sup- 
pose, in full view, were hurg the proverb, ‘‘ Live and let live,” 
or this verse— 

“Nought so vile upon the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special gift doth give.” 

In similar mottos a delicate hint could be conveyed to certain 
gardeners, who show a sort of spitefulness in the onslaughts 
they make upon the insect world around them. It is irritating 
—no question about that—to find that after much care and 
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attention, much head and hand work, an enemy, toiling in- 
sidiously at first, suddenly places his mark triumphantly upon 
our choice plants, flowers, or fruits, as much as to say, “That’s 
mine, whether you like it or no!’’ But, still, I confess to 
feeling concern when I see an individual with a brow puckered 
in wrath pounce upon some helpless wretches belonging to the 
insect race, his expression implying that he considers death 
alone almost too goodforthem. Myself an insect-killer under 
some circumstances, I lie exposed to an extent to the tu quoque 
argument, yet there is a justification which I can plead; so also 
has the horticulturist, but he ought to remember (what many 
forget), that the injuries we receive from insects are more con- 
spicuous than the benefits, and yet the latter are more nu- 
merous than might be supposed, and some of these are derived 
from insects which are deemed pests, and actually are so to 
some extent. 

I venture upon these prefatory remarks, because when sub- 
sequently discussing the histories of a portion of the gardener’s 
enemies, reference must be made to modes of extirpation—or, 
at least, of diminution, and thereby I may give a stimulus to 
insect slaughter. Personally, I shall probably reap one benefit, 
I shall eat fewer insects (for in spite of all the care of cooks, 
some species come to table at times); yet, on the other hand, 
should my dreams be haunted, like those of the old Greek hero, 
by the ghosts of my victims, I may behold, in addition to the 
insects which I myself have killed, those also which I have 
slain by proxy. Think of this, friendly reader, and go not to 
work too rashly in the task of insect-destruction; rather emulate 
the spirit Izaak Walton shows—when advising his pupil as to 
the best method of transfixing the worm upon the hook, he 
says that he is to handle it as if helovedit! Who knows but 
that the new generation of gardeners will be more sensitive 
than the past? Such a thing may be as that a man will be 
heard soliloquising after the manner of Sterne. Sarveying a 
caterpillar on the path which he has just crushed, one might 
hear a gardener exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, there thou liest, poor 
creature! Thy life, brief to me, though seeming ages to thee, 
is momentarily terminated. Where are now thy sixteen legs 
(let me gee, no, six legs and ten claspers), thy twelve segments? 
They are blended in an indistinguishable mass! Thy head, 
also, is a ruin—thy head, in which, perchance, there dwelt 
pleasing visions of days to come, when thou shouldest scorn 
earth, and pass in the aérial regions from flower to flower.” 
However, this has not yet come to pass, and gardeners now 
look upon insects ag their naturel enemies, and kill them with- 
out superfluous tenderness. But, to speak seriously, the sin- 
gularities of insect structure and insect habits, when they be- 
come known to persons of intelligence, do, indeed, awaken a 
very different feeling towards these creatures than may be ex- 
pected to be found in one who, like Mr. Wood’s friend alluded 
to in ‘Common Objects of the Country,” supposes that cater- 
pillars are “ only skin and squash.” 

In my earlier entomological days my liking for insects 
having been perceived by some of my friends, I received one 
morning a donation in the shape of a wooden box, the contents 
of which the giver expected that I should be much delighted 
with. Opening it, there was in view the unsightly grub of the 
cockchafer which had just been disinterred. My gratitude for 
this rather undesirable gift was a little forced; butterflies and 
moths I loved, but beetle larve were then rather beyond me, 
Throughout the winter months these creatures are turned up 
both in gardens and in fields, and not only by man accidentally, 
but intentionally by birds, rooks and starlings especially, and, 
as if often happens in similar cases, the birds are blamed for 
disturbing the soil when they rather deserve thanks. 

The larva of the cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris) is most in- 
jorious in thoge gardens, of which there are many throughout our 
land, which have approximating to them an extensive stretch of 
grass fields; in these the insects have their head quarters, and 
make incursions to the neighbouring garden ground. In the 
market gardens of some districts this larva has been noticed to be 
particularly partial to the roots of the Strawberry and the Rose ; 
in meadows Lucerne and the cereals are frequently attacked by 
it, and there the results are more notable than in the instance 
of stronger and taller plants; the aspect in some cases leading 
us to suppose that some insect pest had attacked the growth 
above instead of below the ground. Figuier seems to think 
that this insect is more abundant now than formerly, and be- 
cause the land is more efficiently cultivated. The fact is well 
established that the female beetle chooses by preference light 
and manured soil when she can get it, which may seem to 
favour his idea; yet by the accounts which he himself gives of 
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the multitudes recorded to have appeared in other days, it 
does not appear that in recent times the cockchafer has done 
an injary equivalent to the increase of cultivated ground. In 
Prussia the species did much damage in 1835, and in France 
in 1854. But farther back we have astonishing accounts of the 
profusion in which cockchafers appeared, making due allow- 
ance for exaggeration. In 1574 this species was abundant ia 
England—so abundant, it is said, as to stop the working of 
mills on the Severn. Ireland, too, in 1688 had so great a pro- 
fusion that the insects did much damage «in their adult state, 
the sound of their wings at night being described as terrific; 
and, asa last resource, the Irish fell to and ate them. But it 
is most amusing to read, that the cockchafers, having caused 
a famine in some districts, were summoned to appear before 
an ecclesiastical court at Lausanne. Sentence was duly passed 
upon them, and they were ordered to quit the territory—a 
capital decision, the only difficulty how it should be enforced. 

One thing is quite obvious in the history of the cookchafer. 
This is, that it appears periodically in more plenty, owing to 
the three years occupied by its transformations. 1865 and 
1868 were cockchafer years in most places, so that we may 
presame that there will be more of the perfect insect than 
usual about in 1871. Other years a certain number of stragglers 
appear. I saw the insect in various places during 1869 and 
1870. This remark, of course, applies only to the cockchafer in 
its winged state; in the larval stage it is active enough in the 
interval, and likely to be most destructive towards the close of 
the third year; when getting sizeable it is still more voracious 
than when young. The eggs of the cockchafer are deposited in 
the ground by the female, with the aid of her first pair of legs ; 
the number of eggs usually being about thirty. Hatching ina 
few weeks, the young larve immediately begin to feed, though 
at first they are only moderate consumers. In the winter, at 
least during the severe part of it, they become torpid, taking 
the precaution then to bury themselves at a greater depth. 
After numerous changes of skin, towards the autumn of the 
third year from their appearance from the egg, they are of 
mature size, and pass into the pupal stage. This is of brief 
duration, the beetle emerging in October or November, but, 
singular to say, it remains in the retreat, being very soft, until 
the spring, when it works gradually to the surface. Hence a 
sharp frost in the early spring sometimes gives a check to their 
increase by killing some of the beetles ere they are fully 
hardened; and in the same way also some of the larve are de- 
stroyed. When we see cockchafers about in the daytime we 
are apt to form a very mistaken notion about them. Languid 
and stupid as they seem in the sunshine, which they always 
avoid when they can, they are lively enough after dark, and 
eat the leaves of various trees, and in places where they are 
particularly plentiful woods and parks suffer severely. It has 
been suggested as desirable that these insects should be hunted 
down in this adult state rather than as larve; they may be 
shaken from trees during the day, and the killing of the 
females includes, of course, the destruction of their progeny. 
The only way of getting rid of the larve is to turn over the 
ground, if you can, where they occur, and then they must be 
either picked up or killed by the sprinkling of some compound. 
In Russia, we are told, ‘‘ the people have reached the advanced 
stage of making cockchafer flour, which at present is only em- 
ployed for the purpose of making cakes for young pheasants, 
partridges, or quails.’ The common designation of the cock- 
chafer larve in many English counties is the ‘ white grub.” 
The Sussex folks are reported to call it ‘‘ Job-hassett,” a rather 
dubious name. 

Amongst the dead leaves which are swept up in the vicinity 
of Gooseberry and Currant bushes, are some of the winter 
retreats of the Currant Moth (Abraxas grossulariata), and if 
these are not burnt, or otherwise effectually disposed of, the 
young caterpillars early in the spring emerge to renew their 
attacks on their favourite bushes. Many, however, remain on 
these through the winter, spinning a leaf to a twig as an 
anchorage, and, screened by this, defying the cold and the 
moisture: so that, in spare moments, the gardener will do 
well to pick off carefully any leaves he sees remaining, more 
particularly on the Gooseberry and Black Currant. The cater- 
pillars, however, will, if need be, feed also on the Red Currant, 
A more effectual way of keeping this caterpillar under is to 
examine the leaves for the yellow eggs, which are laid in June 
and July. Mr. Newman states that he has often watched the 
female moths ‘not only in the evening, but even in the middle 
of a warm day, depositing a single egg on a leaf of Gooseberry 
or Black Currant, and then flying off to another.” According 
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to my experience in our gardens at the west of London, the 
eggs are very often laid in small patches, sometimes about a 
dozen together. This species is notable amongst our Lepi- 
doptera, as being one of those where there is a degree of re- 
semblance between the colouring of the caterpillar and the 


Abraxas grossulariata. 


moth, though the latter is liable to vary. Hatched in the sum- 
mer, these caterpillars make their appearance perceptible on 
the bushes, and in very warm seasons they will be of good 
size in the autumn ere the time of hybernation, though ordi- 
narily they are but small when they cease eating. In the 
former case they are apt to verify the proverb, that ‘‘ more 
haste is less speed,’’ for becoming conspicuous on the Goose- 
berry bushes when the leaves are falling, they are a prey to 
birds, and never become moths at all, But it is in the spring 
months the gardener has most reason to dislike A. grossula- 
riata, for the caterpillars go to work eagerly, and eat not only 
leaves, but also the buds, and even, as I have observed, the 
flowers in some seasons. The moth, which ‘ flaps” very 
languidly about, rarely going far from its native spot, is com- 
_monly thought a butterfly by the unscientific.—J. R. S. C. 


WORK FOR THE WEEE. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

“Tur state of the weather prevents much being done in the 
garden. Sce that the Artichokes are securely covered to pre- 
vent their being injured by frost. The young plants of Cauli- 
_ flowers in frames must be protected from severe frost by 

covering the lights with mats; if there are any in the open 

borders protect them with arched sticks and mats. Lay a coat- 
ing of long dung over the ridges of Celery, particularly that 
required for use, to preserve it from frost. Wheel manure to 
vacant ground when the weather is frosty and this can be 
- done without injoring the walks, and let all spare ground be 
turned up so as to expose it to the action of the weather as 

Jong as possible. For land which has been long cropped with 

vegetables a dressing of fresh loam would in many cases be 

preferable to manure, and where this is wanted and can be 
procured, it should be in readiness, so that advantage may be 
taken of frosty days for wheeling it upon the ground. Where 
fresh soil cannot be obtained, charred vegetable refuse—such 
as prunings of shrubberies, edgings of walks, and many things 
which turn up in the course of the season, may be cheaply 
»made to form an excellent substitute. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Make a point of regularly examining every week all the 
-choice kinds of fruits that may be approaching ripeness, or 
~which are found not to be keeping well, so that everything 
omay be used at the proper time, for the finest Pears are worth- 
-less enough if allowed to become over-ripe before being used, 
and the same is the case with many varieties of Apples. Also 
look over the whole stock as often as time can be spared, re- 
moving any fruit that exhibit symptoms of decay, and put 
them aside for immediate use. Any of the choicer kinds of 
Pears that do not appear to ripen properly in the fruit-room, 

should be removed to a warm dry room for a few days. This 
will be found to greatly improve them. Keep the fruit as dry 
and cool as possible, and if the frost is excluded the fruit- 
room can hardly be too cool when the object is to preserve the 
fruit plump and sound for a longtime. No newly-planted fruit 
tree should remain without a mulching over the roots, Standards 
must be securely staked, and they should afterwards be fre- 
quently looked to, as they are sometimes apt to get loose and 
rub against the stake ; if preventive measures are not taken the 
trees will thew be seriously injured. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The winter weather which we have lately experienced may 

have served to remind those who haye neglected to afford pro- 


tection to tender Roses, and other things which are found to 
require this care, that its application cannot with safety be 
delayed any longer. The flower garden is now of meagre in- 
terest, as there is little to be done save those routine operations 
which ensure high keeping. Take advantage of frosty morn- 
ings to manure Rose beds, and renew the soil in beds intended 
for masses of flowers. Endeavour to forward in inclement 
weather the preparation of labels and pegs for the beds, or 
any other article which will be wanted at this busy time of 
year. Put all implements in good order for work. Be not 
satisfied with having done things well, but be always striving to 
improve. Set your standard high, and endeavour to reach it. 
All planting should have been finished. Complete alterations 
when the weather is favourable. Any trees or shrubs loaded 
with snow should have it carefully shaken off. The places in- 
tended for Hollyhocks, Dahlias, &c., next summer, should be 
prepared by deep digging, and working-in plenty of rotten 
manure, for there is generally as much time to spare for this 
kind of work now as at planting-out time, and by preparing 
the spaces at the present season the soil will be in better con- 
dition than would be the case if the work were delayed until 
planting-out time. Shrubberies may be thinned, where this 
involves only the cutting-out of overgrown plants or lopping 
deciduous trees, but where evergreens generally require prun- 
ing, this is best done in March; for although, when the winter 
proves mild, such work may be safely performed at any time, 
it is safer to defer it till spring. 
GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

While frosty weather continues be satisfied with as low a 
night temperature in all plant houses as it will be safe to keep, 
taking advantage of bright days to increase the temperature, 
and using a little fire heat in order to be able to admit fresh 
air to dispel damp, &c. The proper night temperature for the 
conservatory very much depends upon the kind of plants it 
may contain. Where Camellias, Epacrises, Heaths, and other 
winter-blooming plants form the principal inmates, 40° will be 
sufficiently high, and with a dry atmosphere the temperature 
may safely be allowed to sink a few degrees on hard nights ; 
but in cases where the hardier kinds of winter-flowering stove 
plants are brought in while in bloom, 45° should be considered 
the proper mean night temperature. Let whatever watering 
may be required be done early in the day, so as to allow ad- 
vantage to be taken of sunshine, whenever that may occur, to 
give air for the purpose of drying the foliage, &e. Many per- 
sons appear to entertain an opinion that very little attention 
is needed to properly supply plants with water at this season, 
and they only look over their stock at intervals of several days. 
Iwould, however, caution young gardeners againet this mis- 
take, and advise them to examine every plant at least on alter- 
nate days, deferring the application of water until it is really 
required, and then giving a liberal soaking. Attend daily to 
the removal of dead and decaying leaves, and directly any of 
the flowering specimens become shabby remove them to some 
out-of-the-way place, taking care that they are placed under 
proper conditions as to temperature, &., according to their 
wants, and, if possible, supply their places with others in full 
beauty. Where necessary, the leaves of plants should be 
sponged over and thoroughly cleaned, and twiners pruned, 
trimmed, and put into proper order for the spring. Early 
Hyacinths will soon be in flower, and with care a succession of 
them may be kept up till spring. For late flowering, the bulbs, 
if not already planted, should now be put in. The best pots 
are 5-inch (48's) for one bulb, and 6 or 7-inch (32's and 24’s) for 
three bulbs ; and when a fine display is sought for, three bulbs 
grown together in one pot secure that object much better than 
single bulbs. For potting, the soil should be as rich as possible, 
such as one-half fresh loam, cut from a pasture with the turf 
decayed in it, well-decomposed cow or horse manure, and a 
small quantity of clean sand well intermixed. If, however, 
this kind of compost cannot be obtained, then the lightest and 
richest at ccmmand must be employed instead. Drain effi- 
ciently, and after filling the pots lightly with the soil, place the 
bulbs upon the surface, slightly pressing them into the soil. 
After watering liberally set the pots, thus planted, out of doors 
on a dry bottom, and cover about a foot deep with old tan, 
ashes, sawdust, leaf soil, cocoa-nut fibre refuse, or any other 
light material. After remaining thus for a month, the bulbs 
will be sufficiently rooted to render it safe to remove them to a 
gentle bottom heat of about 55°, introducing the pots in num- 
bers proportionate to the demand at intervals of about a fort- 
night. In this manner a succession of flowers will be secured 
until those in the open air come info flower. In forcing, en- 
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deavour to prevent the roots from penetrating the fermenting 
material. 
FORCING PIT. 

Succession plants and bulbs should be introduced and treated 
as previously directed. A weak solution of tepid manure 
water applied to almost every plant when showing flower will 
be found beneficial. Moderate fumigations with tobacco should 
be applied occasionally to keep the enemy at @ respectful dis- 
tance, prevention being better than cure. 


COLD PITS. 
Where the stock of bedding plants has to be wintered in 
structures of this description, the present will be found a try- 
ing time, and the utmost vigilance and care will be required to 
preserve the plants from harm. Apply sufficient covering to 
the glass, and also to the walls of the pits or frames to ward 
off the effects of the most severe frost, and embrace every 
chance of admitting air and removing decaying leaves, in order 
to prevent damp and mildew. Plants when covered up for 
several days should net be suddenly exposed to bright sun- 
shine, but should be partially shaded for a few hours, admit- 
ting air in the meantime if the state of the atmosphere will 
permit.—W. Keane. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


Wuart fine suitable weather for this Christmas eve, with the 
roads like iron and the air some 20° below freezing point! 
How suitable, indeed, for all who have a comfortable home to 
go to, a nice blazing fire to sit round, and plenty of eatables 
and drinkables to keep cut the cold! We are none the less 
thankful and grateful for the blessings and comforts we possess 
in our humble homestead; we nono the less wish for all 
readers and friends (and one term might well do instead of two, 
as our readers are mostly our friends) a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year, though we cannot help thinking on the 


wretchedness and misery now experienced by two great nations | 


on the Continent, who are doing their best to injure and de- 
stroy each other. 


no! but think of the scanty supplies in many a household, 


owing to the want and the scarcity of employment at this cold | 


season of the year. To every man with a spice of independ- 
ence in his nature no greater boon can be given than the oppor- 
tunity to labour, and thus support those near and dear to him. 
The making and finding work for a few weeks now would, in 
many districts, be the best of all charity, because there is no 
test like work for discriminating between the claims of those 
who may solicit our help. Some of us who think we have 
seen a little in our time are, nevertheless, often deccived. 
Well, it is better to trust a hundred times and be deceived than 
to have the wrapped-up selfish spirit, ‘never to trust at alJ.” 
For all able-bodied claimants on our sympathy there is no test 
like the labour test. The shuffling, scheming idler will soon 
slip away; the honest, worthy man will be glad to continue 
and do his best. 

The work of the week has chiefly resolved itself into the 
following :—Collecting and carting leaves, wheeling the rubbish 
heap on the kitchen garden, forming new rubbish heaps, turn- 
ing over soil, digging and trenching when the weather would 
permit, and using a little litter for protecting Celery, Radishes, 
Lettuces, Cauliflowers &c., in cold earth pits. 

Planting was proceeded with until the frost arrested us. It 
may be done on a sunny day, even if there has been a sharp 
frost, but it is always unadvisable to plant in frosty weather 
when the roots must be for any considerable time exposed to 
the frost. We have known large failures take place from this 
cause alone, even when the ground was not so hard as to pre- 
vent its working well. When planting on a large scale for 
forest or covert, the trees are often allowed to lie on the surface 
a little time before planting, and though that does no harm in 
@ mild dull day, the roots are easily injured, if not destroyed, 
when exposed fora short time to a dry frosty air. This isa 
very different thing from the roots being partly placed in goil 
frozen in the natural way; as that takes place gradually, the 
roots are secured from the air, and have access at the same 
time to the storehouse of heat in the earth beneath them. 
This, which applies to common planting, applies still more 
thoroughly to the planting of shrubs and fruit trees with or 
without balls of earth. The roots should never be exposed to 
a frosty air. In planting, if the plants are valuable and of 
some size, too much care cannot be taken in spreading out the 
roots, and packing them in layers. 


And coming close to our own doors, we can- | 
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giving the operator a stout pouch or apron to hold the plants, 
so that each may be only a short time exposed at the roots before 
the earth is fastened firmly round them, 

Last season we made some remarks on planting by the dibber, 
and showed how the one oblique stroke did the planting, and 
far better than a dozen small strokes. For emall plants nothing 
in general beats the dibber, but as we live we learn; and in 
some cases, a8 planting thousands of seedling Gorse for covers, 
we think in many cases, instead of digging and dibbling, the 
plants will do. better if a deep slit be made by the spade thrust 
down, then moved from side to side in the firmish soil, the 
roots spread their full length in the opening, and then firmed 
by treading. We know that severe frost has no effect on such 
afterwards in comparison with small plants carefully dibbled. 
We have often had the latter loosened and next to thrown out 
of the ground by a severe frost. 

Although repeating ourselves, we may remark there is 
nothing more difficult to get attended to by men taken on 
merely to give employment in planting than this—never to 
plant a shrub or tree more deeply than it stood before. Nature 
has clearly pointed out the exact place whence the stem should 
rise and the roots descend, and thousands of failures, as’ 
deaths and a languishing existence, take place every season, 
simply because that part of a plant that Nature intended to 
be exposed to the air is sunk down and covered with soil. It 
is so easy to do this, and the trees look so much firmer in con- 
sequence, that all but experienced planters will be sure to 
commit the error, unless at first carefully superintended. 
Thousands and thousands of trees die from this cause alone, 
and the proprietor hardly ever thinks of this as a cause of 
failure, partly because of the benevolent belief that any man 
who can wield a spade on an emergency can surely plant a 
tree well enough. We cannot say what the experience of 
others is in this respect, but in different parts of the country 
we have found it very difficult to get this simple matter at- 
tended to. 

This is less to be wondered at when thousands who have 
little gardens have never acquired the knowledge how to use 
a dibber properly. Only last spring we saw some hundreds 
of Cabbage plants hanging their heads most dolefully. They 
were waiting for the rains and winds to plant them. A push 
from the point of the boot would have brought them up. They 
were what old gardeners would have called ‘‘ hanged outright.” 
Apparently they had all received half a dozen strokes with the 
dibber, and yet the plants were loose. Two good strokes and 
one small one are all that are needed in dibber-planting. 
There is the one perpendicular stroke with the dibber to make 
the hole for the roots, then the dibber, say from 1 to 2 or 
more inches from the first hole, is thrust in obliquely, so that 
the point comes to the bottom of the first hole, and then is 
quickly brought with the intervening earth to the perpendicular. 
The plant is fixed as in a blacksmith’s vice, so that you will 
more easily break it than pullit up. These two strokes do the 
planting. A third stroke with the point of the dibber across 
the last hole, partly to fillit, makes the job more workmanlike. 
But a great point would be gained if the dibblers comprehended 
the simple fact that the two strokes alluded to, and not a 
number, make successful planting. 

Ice Collecting.—We never had a better chance, and being 
rather short of cart power, most likely we shall recommence 
on Monday, as the weather seems likely to continue frosty, 
and we shall make holiday at another time. Last year we had 
to content ourselves with ice we did not like, and in our single 
house had a good store left after a very free use. The ice we 
have had now is very clear, from rain waterin ponds. All ice 
on the top of water coloured from manure yards should be 
avoided, if possible. Dirty ice always looks badly, and when 
used for delicate purposes is apt to leave a taint behind it. 
The purer and clearer the water the better the ice, and the 
more free it is from weeds, sticks, &c., the better, as they only 
help to hasten its melting. ‘ 

As far as our own practice is concerned, we are not so par- 
ticular in pounding the ice as we used to be, provided we can 
obtain enough of small ice to pack the larger pieces. Leaving 
cavities of air between large pieces is to be avoided, and mora 
especially if the air should not be below freezing point when 
filling the ice house, as then every such body of warm air shut 
in would act as a waster and melter. In very smail houses 
the well-pounding will be essential to success.. From some 


few experiments made we are rather convinced flat if we could 


When small plants are to | obtain ice in regular large blocks, as from abroad, and built 


be turned out in numbers, no better plan can be adopted than !| these blocks in a regular mass, and cemented them together 
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with water in a frosty day or night, such a mass of blocks 
would keep better than the finest pounded 1-inch or 2-inch- 
thick ice from our ponds. In a moderate-sized house or heap, 
we would be more particular in having enough pounded to 
pack the larger pieces than in having all pounded small. 

Protection.—Many vegetables and plants have been covered- 
up several days and nights since the frost came. The great 
point in these cases is to make sure that in such darkness from 
covering there shall be no excitement to mere prolongation 
from heat. Although we had been in the habit of allowing 
young Cauliflower plants under hand-lights to become slightly 
frozen before covering them up, as far as we recollect, Mr. 
Errington was the first to recommend the practice in writing. 
The principle is a very important one when continuous pro- 
tection is given, and in severe weather that continuous pro- 
tection is better for the plants every way than exposing them 
to sunshine by day and great colds at night. As above stated, 
the great point is to be sure that there is no growth. 

Several times we have had such things as Calceolaria cuttings 
shut out from light and air for a month in severe weather, but 
then we made sure that the air enclosed ranged from 33° to 37°, 
or thereabouts. There will be little growth or elongation until 
you pass 40°. On uncovering such plants, Cauliflower plants, 
&e., after the thaw came, and even then uncovering gradually, 
the plants looked as fresh after a month of night as they would 
have done after the usual night of fifteen or sixteen hours. 
This simple matter rightly understood would often lessen labour. 
Many cold pits and frames are uncovered and covered every 
day in severe weather, although they would be better if left for 
a time covered up, but only in such weather, and provided they 
were cool enough to afford no incentive to growth. 

We have lately had appeals made to our sympathies, on 
behalf of gardeners who have to contend with a next-to-un- 
broken frost of several months in the counties in which they 
live. With every wish to oblige, we felt that in such a case we 
must pretty well keep our sympathies for ourselves and our 
confréres nearer home. In such a case, with coverings for the 
roofs, or double glass, in winter especially, we think we could 
keep tender plants safe and yet not parch them up with fire 
heat; and in the case of plants that merely needed pretection 
from frost, we would first let them be near the freezing point, 
and then keep them so by protection, and trouble ourselves but 
little with frequent uncovering. Gardening under such cir- 
cumstances is a much easier affair than with us, where the 
weather is often so variable that in thirty hours we may have 
the thermometer at 20° below freezing point and 20° above it. 
It is not so much the cold, but the sudden variations in tem- 
perature, and alternations from wet to dry, that try plants and 
gardeners so much in this country, and make so many of us 
old and rheumatic before our time. 

A thinking shrewd man in such weather ag this, where there 
are heated glass houses would soon save the best part of his 
wages in fuel alone. To use 2 common expression of the day, 
there are as respects furnaces stokers and stokers, the one as 
distinguished for saving as the other is for wasting. 

On this we do not enlarge, as it has lately received some 
attention ; but we would like to notice one thing in the way of 
protection, alluded to, we think, last year, but perhaps not yet 
sufficiently noticed so as to enable us to see the benevolence of 
the Supreme even in such a simple matter as the greater pene- 
trative power of warm air over that of coldair. Thus, with the 
temperature from 5° to 20° below the freezing point, it is no 
difficult matter, with a mat and a little litter frequently turned, 
to keep the frost out of a cold pit; but only let your tempera- 
ture outside rise to 10° or 15° above the freezing point, and 
how soon will that rise in temperature find its way through all 
your covering! We presume the same principles of radiation 
and conduction act in both cases, but we have often been struck 
with the great difference in results. It would seem we are 
more able to keep out cold than to keep out heat, though by 
colour, &., we can do a good deal as respects the latter. 

Two hints we must here give to the inexperienced. First, 
when a change of weather takes place from cold to warm, do 
not at once expose plants that have been kept some time in 
darkness to the full blaze of a bright sun. Better remove the 
covering by degrees, and give at first a subdued light. Then, 
in the second place, use similar precautions in all cases where 
the frost, even in a limited degree, has found an entrance. Let 
the warmer air find its way in, and thaw gradually, before you 
remove the covering and its attendant darkness; then admit 
light, not all at once, but by degrees if the sunis bright. A 
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with a lot of Calceolaria cuttings in a cold pit in January. 
They were all frozen a little before suflicient covering could be 
given. On the change of the weather one light was uncovered 
at once, before the plants were thawed inside; that light gave 
us few plants for the flower garden. The others were not un- 
covered for two days after the thaw commenced, and then were 
slightly shaded for a couple of days more; and though the little 
plants were pretty stiff with the frost, not one of them failed 
afterwards, and though shut up from three to four weeks, they 
looked, after the above precautions, just as if they had never 
felt the cold, and never had more than a night of the usual 
length. 

But for the space occupied we might have said something of 
firing, but that and other general matters have been pretty 
well attended to of late. Meanwhile, in all heated houses, let 
us say to the inexperienced, that it is safer to let the thermo- 
meter fall 5° or 10°, provided that is within safety-point, than 
to have a high temperature from fire heat in such severe 
weather. Then, again, provided a little air is given at the 
apex early, so as to prevent drip from the glass, it is better to 
give very little air, so as to necessitate less fire heat. Avoid 
the extremes of fire heat and sun heat meeting together. 
Lastly, use no more water than is absolutely necessary. A 
plant will sometimes flag, not so much from dryness at the 
roots as from a sudden change from dull to bright weather, 
anda slight shading or dewing of the foliage would often be 
better than watering at the root. If keen dry frost should 
continue, a slight sprinkling of the stages and floors of plant 
houses will often be better than watering or even sprinkling 
the plants themselves. The wetter the soil in a pot the cooler 
will it become by evaporation and radiation.—R. F. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. Carter, Dunnett, & Beale, 237 and 238, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.—Carter’s Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Vade-Mecum. 

J. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, London, S.W.— 
Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds for 1871. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,,* Werequest that no one will write privately to any of the 
eorrespondents of the ‘“ Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.” By doing so they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, &c., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, #.C. 

also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at once. i 
N.B.—Many questions must remain unanswered until next 

week. 


ConiFrER SeEps.—R. H. W. thinks it would be to the advantage of seeds- 
men to advertise seeds of Conifers, as many, like himself, are desirous of 
purchasing them. 


PRUNING A POMEGRANATE (Subdscriber).—Against a south wall it is 
difficult to secure flowering from the trim appesrance that is usually 
required. Thin out the old wood, and leave the small twiggy well-ripened 
shoots, which must be encouraged or there ~ill be few flowers. Grafted 
plants are to be preferred to those not worked, as they do not grow 80 
vigorously, but flower muca more freely and longer. 


Ruvs Corrnus PRuNInG AND PROPAGATION (Idem).—The only pruning 
required is to thin out the shoots where very much crowded, and to shorten 
the irregular growths, so as to form a more compact head. There is but 
little necessity to prune to induce flowering, as if is very free-flowering 
jin a well-drained warm soil andsituation. It is propagated by seeds, and 
by layers, which root freely if made in spring and detached in the autumn. 
Cuttings of the ripened shoots strike if inserted in sandy soil in a shel- 
tered place; it may also be increased by cutting the roots into lengths 
of 5 or 6 inches, and placing them about an inch deep in the soil. 

Surat Menon (Idem).—Queen Anne’s Pocket is the smallest, and per- 
haps the handsomest Melon, but is of little use. Paradise Gem is a fine 
new sort, scarlet-fleshed, and is a fit companion of Pine Apple Gem, green- 
fleshed, an early and productive kind. Scarlet Gem is bandsome and 
good; but for flavour perhaps no Melon can compete with the old Egyptian, 
which, however, is not handsome. 


Hpapinc MAIDEN PEacH TREES (Amateur).—For fan-training the trees 
ought not to have the lowest eyes started ; then cut them back to five or 
six eyes if these are close together, or if distant, to three. As your trees 
have started fhe lowest eyes, you have no alternative but to head above 
the second tier of shoots, shortening the lowest side shoots or laterals 
to four, and the two highest to two eyes each. If, however, the side 
shoots are wide apart, then head above the first two, and shorten these to 


We 


number of years ago we could afford to make an experiment ! two eyes, as shown in your sketch by the bars. There is no advantage in 
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For dwarf fan-training we do 


such trees except for forming pyramids. 
It may 


not like them. ‘Fruit Gardening for the Many,” will suit you. 
be had from our office for five stamps. 

CYOLAMENS AFTER FLOWERING (Q. Q.).—After they are removed from 
the sitting-room, place them in a pit or frame, and protect them from 
the frost. Keep them watered, and in June plant them out in a border 
protected from the direct mid-daysun. In August take them up and repot 
them, placing the pots on ashes in a coldframe The soil at all times 
should be moist, but there is no necessity for watering after they are 
turned. out into the open ground. When moved from the sitting-room, 
they must be kept safe from frost. 

GERANIUMS IN Rooms (Idem).—In frosty weather you will needa fire, 
but so long as the temperature does not fall below 35°, there is no neces- 
sity for one. It is necessary to keep out frost. There can be no question 
they winter better without fire heat than with it. So long as your room 
is above 38° have no fire, and keep the plants dry, giving a little water 
occasionally to keep the wood from shrivelling. 


TRANSPLANTING STRAWBERRIES (Idem).—We would not remove the 
runners planted last August until February, or early in March if the 
weather be unfavourable in February. If carefully lifted, preserving to 
each a good ball, the plants will be little the worse, watering being care- 
fully atended to in dry weather. 


Various (Q. Q.).—As regards the small vinery which will not be put up 
until May, we do not think you would gain a season by your neighbour 
growing yonr Vines in pots from February to May; but you would gain a 
good deal if the Vines, instead of being grown in pots, had the roots laid 
out nicely in shallow baskets, and were thus started in the house, and 
the baskets were then sunk just as they were in a nicely made border in 
the end of May or beginning of June. With warm water and a little 
covering there need be no check to the roots, which there would be in 
turning them out of a pot. The Black Hamburgh and Lady Downe’s will 
succeed well enough in the same house, but the latter should be planted 
at the warmer end, and even then the bunches will only be getting fully 
ripened when the first have all been used. Ina late house we have some 
Lady Downe’s now not more than ripe, but the Hamburghs are quite 
Sugary and showing signs of shrivelling. The chief reason for having 
the flue, as referred to at page 478, under the front stage is, that the heat 
rising there is more easily and equally diffused. A flue under the centre 
stage would give off just as much heat; but as heat always rises it would 
not so readily keep cold from the front glass. When we have heated 
houses by flues or pipes close to the back instead of the front wall, we 
have always liked to have more heating power. True, there will be a 
circulation, the heated air rising to the apex and falling down to the 
front. This is best done when the heating medium is partly confined, 
and there are openings in front with air flues beneath the floor connected 
with the heating medium. With the flue near the front, the heated air 
tises at once against the front and the lower part of the roof glass. In 
your case, however, if you had the flue in front it need not interfere with 
the planting your Vines inside. Heat ascends, and will not hurt the 
roots nor the stems if a foot from the flue. All the Pears you men- 
tion will do well as bushes or pyramids. Weare surprised you do not 
place among them two favourites—Marie Lonise and Louise Bonne of 
Jersey. In your case we would decidedly prefer bushes and pyramids, 
but we can have no objection to cordons, a capital plan for filling every 
spare ae and a little protection for them when in bloom would be 

esirable. 


VINES ON GLASS-COVERED WALLS (Amateur).—There is no objection to 
tho perpendicular glass remaining in front of the Vines during the winter. 
It will be more beneficial than injurious, though, all things considered, 
we should be inclined to remove it, and not replace it until the Vines 
began to grow. 


Peat Som For GEeRaniums (Idem).—It would be good to mix with 
your soil for Geraniums, but it will not supply, or only to a small extent, 
the deficiency of decomposing vegetable matter,as leaf soil or manure 
would do. Water freely in dry weather, and once a-week with liquid 
manure ; 2 ozs. of guano to a gallon of water will be sufficient, a plentiful 
supply being given, and not driblets. 


DETERMINING THE EXTENT OF A KITCHEN GARDEN (A. B. C.),—Your 
question admits of no conclusive answer. The wants of an establish- 
ment vary considerably, for it is not so much what each person eats, but 
what is to be placed on the table. We have no means of estimating the 
extent of ground that will be required for producing a supply of vege- 
tables for each person, varying as people do in their likes and dislikes; 
but we have known a kitchen garden of three acres supply a family of 
thirteen members, and an average of fifty besides in the servants’ hall; 
and an acre and half barely meeting the wants of a family of three, with 
nine servants; whilst we have known one-eighth of an acre supply a 
family of four, with five servants; and three-quarters of an acre supply 
Seven, with four servants. 


Lr®onta FLORIBUNDA LEAVES Fatxina (J. C.) —We can only account 
for the leaves falling from the plant receiving a check. Probably it has 
been grown in a warm close atmosphere, and received a check in removal. 
We think it will recover. It is usual for the plast to lose a part of its 
leaves in autumn. We have it succeeding well in a greenhouse. 


Names oF Frrns (Idem).—The Silver Fern is Gymnogramma tartarea ; 
the Gold, Gymnogramma ochracea;; and the green frond, Litobrochia 
(Doryopteris) palmata. 

Cocoa-Nur FIBRE FOR RHODODENDRON Beps (C. B.).—The fibre, which 
is the waste of the brush and mat manufacturers, is of no value for 
plants, though for plunging pots in and mulching it may have value. 
This fibre is very different from the refuse, which is s0 much valued as 
an ingredient in composts for plants. The latter is like mahogany 
sawdust, and is a good substitute for peat. It may, therefore, be used 
for mixing with the soil intended for Rhododendron beds and all plants 
Tequiring peat soil, though for Azaleas, Heaths, and all hardwooded 
plants, which for the most part have very delicate fibres, it requires to be 
old, two years not being too old. Used fresh it is too open for those 
plants. It is also valuable as a compost for Ferns and Orchids—indeed, 
there are few plants not improved by its application. 

ACHIMENES TREATMENT (A. B.).—Removye them from the soil carefully 
after the middle of February, and place them in pans well drained, and 
filled to within half an inch of the rim with a compost of light fibrous 
loam two parts, leaf soil one part, and a fourth of silver sand. Place 


them on the surface close together, but not touching each other, and 
cover lightly with fine soil. Water very carefully, but have the soil 
moist, and place the pans in a hotbed with a bottom heat of from 70° to 
75°. A Cucumber frame will answer well. In the course of a few weeks 
the plants will have grown a couple of inches; place them in pots or 
pans, taking them up carefully, and placing them about 1}inch apart, 
the weakest at the sides, and the strongest in the centre. The pots 
should be well drained, and if pans are used they should not be less than 
6 inches, better 8inches deep, A compost of two parts turfy loam, one 
of leaf soil, and one of well-rotted manure, with a free admixture of 
silver sand, will grow them well. It is well to so pot that a slight top- 
dressing of soil can afterwards be given. Return the pots to the hotbed, 
or if not convenient, place them near the glass in a vinery, stove, or any 
house with a moist growing heat of from 60° to 65° at night, and from 
70° to 80° or 85° by day. When they need staking attend to it, and top- 
dress with fresh compost. Let them havea brisk heat and a moist at- 
mosphere, watering as required, but taking care not to make the soil 
sodden by too frequent watering, and, on the other hand, not allowing 
them to suffer from dryness. 

VINES FOR A GROUND VINERY (M. Ross).—All of the Vines you mention 
will do; but we would recommend White Muscadine, Grove End Sweet- 
water, Early Malingre, and Black Prince for your ground vinery. 


GRouND VINERIES (Subscriber).—It may be possible to get one piece of 
glass 7 feet long, by 28} inches, but the way in which ground vineries are 
usually glazed is by the panes of glass being the width between the upper 
and lower frames, and of any length you please. They are usually 
20 inches. 

ImMPoRTING ORCHIDS FROM INDIA (ZH. L. J).—The very best time for 
Orchids to reach England is during the months of March and April. By 
this restriction it is impossible for the plants to be sent from India in a 
growing or unripe state, and they arrive in this couniry exactly at the 
right time to make good growth the same season. The following is a 
short list of species to be found in the neighbourhood of Bombay :— 
Aérides maculosum, odoratum, Fieldingii, crispum, and Warneri; Bolbo- 
phyllums, various; Ca@logyne odoratissima; Dendrobium barbatulum, 
nobile, and Pierardi; Saccolabium guttatum, Sarcanthus several species, 
Vanda Roxburghii; and many others of less importance, especially Den- 
drobes. 

DovsLEe Guazine (J. Mackenzie, M.D.).—We are not aware of any re- 
gularly recorded temperatures under the different circumstances alluded 
to. We have mislaid the results of some small experiments of our own 
years ago; but we recollect that in cold weather, when we covered a two- 
light box with double sashes, though from the laps the enclosed space 
was anything but air-tight, that similar thermometers, one laid on the 
upper light and one on tke lower light, so as to bo easily seen, often 
showed from 5° to 12° difference, Will some reader help our corre- 
spondent to details more definite as to the difference in temperature 
between double-glazed and single-glazed houses ? 


Hor WATER CrrcuLaTiInc Downwarps.—‘ Will Mr. Giddings describe 
how a pipe can start and descend 22 feet in 100 feet, and then return to 
the same point on a level? If, as 1 think, that the pipes have first a rise 
from some other house and the boiler, the flow pipe. as Mr. Giddings 
terms it, is nothing more nor less than a return pipe, and has no practical 
effect whatever, neither does it help ‘ Pook GaRDENER’ or—H. BAILEY.” 


Caxapiums (E. C.).—The party you mention says his mode of growing 
them differs but little from that described in more than one place in our 
pages, excepting that he uses poorer soil. His mode of culture is ag 
follows :—After the plants are no longer ornamental they are set aside in 
some dry place, often a vinery, and but very little water given; still they 
are not kept quite dry, and when the foliage is quite gone the pots are 
stored in some place warmer than an ordinary greenhouse. In spring 
the Caladiums are brought out and repotted, and placed in heat, using 
for the first potting a mixture of rough peat and maiden loam, with char- 
coal for drainage, and adding sand to the mixture if the pest does not 
contain enough of it. After growing a little while repot, using a much 
poorer soil this time, very often the sweepings of the potting shed, asa 
too rich material to grow in, however conducive to robust health, 
diminishes the high colouring which constitutes the beauty of this plant. 
He considers it unnecessary to maintain the high temperature so often 
recommended, as plants so reared are unable afterwards to endure a 
position in the conservatory. 

Names oF Fruits (H. Howell).—The Apples you have sent are Pigeonnet. 
The name certainly does not occur in the ‘ Fruit Manual,” but you will 
find the variety described in “ British Pomology.” It is only second-rate 
in England. Those you sent are good. 


Nama or Puant (Original Subscriber).—Cerastium tomentosum. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


THE CHRISTMAS MARKET. 


Ws promise ourselves, as soon as space will permit, to give 
an account of the Christmas market that may be interesting to 
our readers. At present, while the fast-recurring shows and 
the jousts that follow them absorb our space, we are perforce 
content to notice the salient points of that which has just ter- 
minated. { 

No market ever opened with brighter prospects for the whole- 
sale, or more gloomy for the retail, than the Christmas market 
of 1870. Poultry had been very dear throughout the spring, and 
it was said the high prices had caused those who had poultry 
to killit young, believing—and we agree with them—that it 
was better to ensure a good present price than to run the risk 
of many months only to achieve the same result. Then it was 
said the French supplies, which are enormous during the 
Christmas time, amounting to many thousands of Geese and 
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Tarkeys, would be altogether wanting, and so great prices were 
asked. Those who required the best goods were obliged to buy 
at very dear rates. Then the supply continued and buyers 
were shy, but the elements fought for the wholesale. A frost 
sot in, and made it little risk and no labour to hold. Bat the 
arrivals continued and the sales were small; Christmas-day was 
coming, no sale afterwardz, and prices wavered. Every time 
there was an hour’s good trade an attempt was made to raise 
prices, but it failed, and they closed lower than they began; 
still, they were good and remunerating for sender and salesman. 
There was one point well worthy of notice. It is said, ‘‘ Love 
laughs at locksmiths ;” and we may add, Trade laughs at re- 
strictions. On Friday, spite of Prussian invasion, famine, and 
riotous mobs, a very large consignment of Geese and Turkeys 
came in from France. 


GAME FOWLS AT THE LEEDS SHOW. 


In looking over the Game classes at the Leeds ShowI sought 
in vain (with some few exceptions) for the well-formed, com- 
pact, and high-couraged bird of days gone by; indeed, it is 
evident that a certain portion of breeders discard quality for 
coarseness. Several pens consisted of very long-sided birds, 
the back running in a straight horizontal line, with ostrich- 
shaped necks and carriage, long weak thighs and legs, flat 
tucked-up breasts, and these birds were spiritless. Birds of 
this class are mostly heavy-fleshed, and not possessed of that 
firmness and muscular power natural to a pure well-bred Game 
cock. I suppose some judges prefer this style of bird, but I 
have no hesitation in saying that cocks so formed do not bear 
the excitement, or changes, of confinement and travelling so 
well as, nor are they equal in constitution to, birds which are 
full in the breast and girth. 

In breeding we ought to strictly perpetuate soundness of 
constitution, selecting for parents those which are the best 


in shape and other particulars coupled with good health.— 
YoRESHIRE, 


NEW STANDARD FOR LIGHT AND DARK 


BRAHMAS. 


Tue North-west (U.S.) Poultry Association, believing the 
European standard of excellence for Light Brahmas to be both 
incorrect and faulty, has in solemn conclave decided upon a 
new one, which we copy as follows from the Poultry Bulletin :— 


Descrietion.—A Light Brahma cock should have a well-defined 
peso: standing erect and firm, and leaning to neither side of the 

ead. 

Beak short, strong, and well curved, one-third of which should be 
of ‘‘horn-cotour,” or, more excellent still, a clean Llack stripe running 
from the nostrils to point of beak, and covering in width one-third of 
the upper beak ; the balance bright yellow. 

Wattles and ear-lobes of equal length, with throat full, hanging flesh 
with wattles, and showing a tendency to sluff the feathers below the 
wattles when past twelve months old. Neck long and well arched. 
Neck hackle, feathers long, flowing and well down over the back and 
shoulders, and in colour white striped with black, the stripes extend- 
ing up from the shoulder one-third to one-half the way to the head. 

Back broad, flat and rising into the tail in such a way that for the 
part where the neck slopes down to the back, and up the tail to the 
point where the sickle feathers slope down, the curve thus defined 
should be identical with the curve of a Brahma egg, end to end, with 
the larger end towards the neck. 

The tail should be black, the sickle feathers falling not much below 
the tail feathers proper, which ehould be expanded s0 as to form the 
letter A, with the bar left out, and should be well supplied with nicely 
curled feathers between black in colour and black fringed with white. 

The wing should exhibit strong muscular power, and when extended 
the whole under surface should be black or very black brown. The 
* primaries” black; ‘‘seconudaries,” the upper half of each feather 
black, and lower half white, primaries well tucked up under the 
Secondaries and adhering close to the body, and when the cock exhibits 


an excited vigilance for his flock, should show a black line along the | 


lower edge and around the point of the wing, but when composed show- 
ing the black line slightly if at all. Saddle feathers should be abun- 
dant, and with the feathers of the body, white in colour. 

The legs should be a deep yellow, or approaching a reddish yellow 
down the inside of the leg ; well feathered, but not so grossly as to give 
any indications of vulture hocks. The hock joint should be well defined 
and not lose its identity in the ‘“finff.’ The lower surface of the 
$ fluff" of the posterior should come just even with the hock joint. 

The form of the body such that it will be of equal depth through 
the body just in front of the wings and just back of the hock joint, 
from back to breast and to posterior. 

The birds should exhibit energy to such a degree as to put to rout 
any appearance of laziness or lack of courage. 


The colour designated as white in this breed should be of that 
peculiar colour found in milk as it is strained warm from the cow, and 
not after it has been skimmed of the cream ; neither should the colour 
be allowed to run into a buff as seen in some so-called Brahma birds. 

The hen the same. Should have the same general appearance as 
the cock, though only in proportion, excepting that the posterior should 
be more fully developed; and she being deprived of the long neck 
feathers should present a body more the shape of a cube, with the 
lower corners rounded off, and presenting a neck the feathers of which 
are black, edged or laced with white; those presenting the centre two- 
fifths of the width black, being more perfect than those exceeding or 
falling short of it. 

A cock seven months old and weighing 8 lbs. and a pullet weighing 
61bs., with other points perfectly developed, should be entitled to the 
appellation of perfect birds; greater weight azd perfection being con- 
sidered in the superlative degree. 

Perfectness of comb and wattles, colour, and carriage in the cock 
are of greater consideration than mere weight, and weight and form of 
body ore of the first considerations in the hens, as it is now conceded 
that it is from these respectively that such characteristics are derived 
and produced in the progeny. 

Scale of points :— 


Size ..... slain slots etelatelajete doaade 2 | Legs—colour and feathering 
Colour ite ecioetrcsteccteen 2 of the same..........--.--- 2 
Head, comb and neck 8 | Symmetry One 
Wings—primaries well tucked Condition. ese ei jcteieioteic\ere\siote 1 
up under secondaries ...... pins 
Total eici(ccaicleisin'e 15 


The scale of points, it will be seen, differs greatly from that 
of the ‘Standard of Excellence,” much less stress being laid 
upon colour and size, and more upon head and neck, and good 
tucking-up of the wing—A Branma BREEDER. 


DURHAM POULTRY 


Tis was held on the 20th and 21st inst. 
prize-list :— 


Coontx-Curwa.—Cinnamon and Buf.—l, 2, and Cup, G. H. Procter, Durham. 
Chickens.—1, G. H. Procter. 2, C. Sidgwick, Ryddlesden Hall, Keighley. Any 
other Variety.—l, G. H. Precter. 2, C. Sidgwick. Chickens.—l, C. Sidgwick. 
2, G, H. Precter. 

BranMa Pootra.—1, E. Leech, Rochdale. 2, F. Powell, Knaresbrough. 
Chickens.—1, E. Leech. 2, A. H. Thompson, Yorkshire. % 

Dorgtnes.—l, J. White, Warlaby, Northallerton. 2, D. Rutter, East Rainton. 
Chickens.—1, J. White. 2, J. Braithwaite, Northallerton. g 

SpanisH.—l, W. Atkinson, Bishop Auckland. 2, E. Brown, Sheffleld. Chickens. 
1, T. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth, Lincolnshire. 2, H. Morson. Bishop Auckland, 

Pouanp.—1, W. R. Patrick, West Winch, Lynn. 2, H. Pickles, jun., Earby, 
Skipton. Chickens.—l, H. Pictles, jun. 2, W. &. Patrick. a 

Gamer.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—1, T. Robson, Bishop Auckland- 
2, B. Aykroyd, Eccleshill, Leeds. Chickens—1,T. Robson. 2,T.Dent, Bishop. 
wearmouth. Any other Variety.—l, E. Woodburne, Ulverston. 2, E, Winwood, 
Worcester. Chickens.—l, L. Casson, Ulverstone. 2, Dr. Harley, Edinburgh. 

Hampurcus.—Golden-spangled.—l, T. Mitchel, Willington. 2, J. Morton, 
Marley Hill. Chickens.—1, J. Brown, Sunderland. 2, Ashton & Booth, Broad- 
bottom, Mottram, Cheshire. Silver-spangled—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, G. . 
Duckworth, Church. Chickens.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, Ashton & Booth. 
Golden-pencilled.—1, J. Walker, Birstwith, Ripley. 2, H. Pickles, jan. Chickens. 
—1. R. Moor, East Rainton. 2, J.Preston, Allerton. Bradford. Silver-pencilled. 
—1, H. Pickles. jun. 2,J. Walker. Chickens.—1, H. Pickles, jun. 2, J. Preston. 

Bantams.—Game.—l, 8, and Medal, T. C. & E. Newbitt, Epworth. 2, D. 
Hunter, Sunderland. Any other Variety.—l, J. Preston. 2, D. Hunter. 

Ducks.—dylesbury.—tl, E. Leech. 2, W. Stonehouse, Whitby. <Any other 
Variety.—l, KE. Leech. 2, C. N. Baker, Chelsea. 

SwEEpPSTAKES—l, J. P. Fawcett, Whitby. 2, J.S. Booth, Chesterfield. b 

Any oTHER VaRiETY.—1, G. H. Procter, Durham. 2, Mrs. T. W. Hind, Strick- 
landgate, Kendal. i 

PIGEONS. 


Carrrers.—Cock.—l. H. Yardley, Birmingham. 2, E. Brown, Sheffield. Hen. 
—1, H. Yardley. 2, T. W. Kilburn, Bishop Auckland. 

PouTEers.—Cock.—l and Medal, T. Rule, Gilesgate, Durham. 2, H. Brown, 
Walkley, Sheffield. Hen.—l, H. Brown. 2, H. Cockton, Middlesbrough. 

ToumpLers.—Almonds.—l and Medal, W. R..& H. O. Blenkinsop, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. 2, H. Yardley. Any Colour.—l, W. R. & H. O. Blenkinsop. 2, G. 
aay oe Ee a d, Th Doncaster. 

Barss.—l, H. Yardley. 2, H. Cawood, Thorne, 2, 

Owns (Foreign).—1, J. Fielding, jun., Rochdale. 2, W. R. & H. 0. Blenkinsop. 

TRUMPETERS.—1 and Medal, T. Rule. 2, W. B. Van Haansbergen, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. i 

Fantaris.—l, J. F. Loversiige, Newark-on-Trent. 2, H. Yardley. 

Jacopins.—l, T. Rule. 2, W. B. Van Haansbergen. 

Toursits.—l, R. Bouts Sunderland: 2, T. Rule. 

THREE Parrs.—Medal, T. Rule. , 

Owts (English), DERGOONE, O3 Sea T. W. Kilburn. 2, F. Graham, 

irkenhead. 8, T. Hopper, Langley Moor, Durham. 
ae (Gonmonh Macpies, or Nuns.—l, W. E. Easten, Hull. 2, T.C. 
Taylor, Middlesbrough. 8, T. G. Hopper, Langley Moor, Durham. iy 

Any oTHRR Varrety.—l, T. W. Kilburn. 2 and 8, W. Bearpark, Ainderby, 
Northallerton. pt . 

SELLING CLass.—l, W. R. & H. 0. Blenkinsop. 2, J. Irwin, Tanfield, Purnop- 
field. 3, N. Stevenson, Durham. 


Jupeus.—Poultry—Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston; Pigeons— 
Mr. E. Corker, Croydon. 


SHOW. 
The following is the 


Lowrstorr Pounrry SHow.—At this Show, which will be 
held in January, Game, Dorkings, Spanish, Cochins, and 
Brahmas, have each a cup for the first prize; there are four 
classes for Hemburghs, with a cup for the best pen; a cup for 
Bantams; and a point cup for Pigeons. The Committee 
deserve encouragement for the attention given to the birds, of 
which those arriving late are always marked in the catalogue 
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as arriving too late for competition, and catalogues, if re- 
quested, are sent by the first post after the awards are made. 


GUILDFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


WE gave last week a report of this Show, but the prize list did not 
reach us in time for publication. 


Dorxmas.—Grey.—1, M. Putney. 2,J.Ivery & Son. Chickens.—1, Cup, and 
rize for best pen of Dorkings, C. Pannell. 2, J.Ivery & Son. 8, M. Putney. 
he, J. C. Ramsden; G. H. Langford; C. Pannell; E. May. _c, E. May. White. 

—1, G. Cubitt, M.P. 2 and he, W. Attlee. Blue.—1 and Prize for best'pen of 
Blue Dorkings, G. Hine. 2, W. Virgo & Son. he, L. A. Coussmaker; G. Hine. 
c, W. Messenger; W. Philps. 

SpanisH.—l and he, F. James. 2. W. Balchin. 

Cocuins.—1, Withheld. 2, E. Child. 

BranMas.—l, 2, and he, J. Pares. 

Game.—Black-breasted or other Reds —1 and 2, A.C. Crosse. Any other 

Variety.—1, J. Pares (Duckwing Game), 2, R. B. Baker (Black Game). 
Hampurcus.—l, B. M. Holland. 2, W. Balchin. he, J. Moon (4). 
BantTaMs.—1 and 2, F. James. he, C. Howard & W.J. Nichols. c, C. Mottram. 
Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—l, Dr. Merriman. 2, A. B. Frend. he, E, Hilder; Dr. 
Merriman. c, L.A. Coussmaker. Rouen.—1 and Prize for best pen of Ducks, 
J.Ivery & Son. 2, J. Pares. hc, E. Burge; M. Putney; J. Ivery & Son; G. 
Cubitt, MP. Any other Variety.—1, R. A. C. G. Austen (Summer Ducks). 2, W. 
Hargreaves (Call Ducks). he, J. M. Molyneux (Call Ducks). 

GEEsE.—1 and Prize for best penof Geese, E. Hilder. 2,W. Messenger. ¢,J. 
Pares; J. Griffin. Goslings.—l, W. Messenger. 2, E. Hilder. hc, A. B. Frend. 


ce, W. Attlee; J. Pares. 

TurkKEys.—l, W. Messenger. 2,J.C. Ramsden. he, G.W. How; Countess of 
Lovelace. Poults—l, W. Messenger. 2, R. Harrison. hc, J. M. Molyneux; 
Countess of Lovelace; W. S. Smith (2). 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2, G. Chilton (Créve-Cours). he, A. B, Frend 


(Houdans). c, W. Virgo & Son (Houdans). 


BARTON AND NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE 
POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue third exhibition of poultry, Pigeons, singing birds, and Rabbits 
was held on the 23rd inst., under the most distinguished patronage. 
There were upwards of 160 entries in the various classes in the live 
poultry show, and about 80 in the poultry for sale, including poultry 
dressed ready for the spit. The arrangements were satisfactory, and 
the Show haying proved a success, it is proposed to increase the prizes 
next year. 


Gaur.—l, F. Sales, Crowle. 2,J. Ward, Goxhill. Any variety.—l, F. Sales. 
2, J. Hoggard, Barton. Cock.—l, F. Sales. 2, R. W. Armstrong. 

SpanisH.—l, H. Wilson, Cottingham. 2, H. Charlton, Horncastle. 

Hampurocus.—Gold-spangled.—1, R. Robsen, Hull. 2, J. Stamp, Barrow. 
Gold-pencilled—1, G. W. Robinson. 2,C. Aston, Cottingham. Silver-spangled. 
—1l, Master F. Astley, Elsham Hall. Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, R. Robson. 

Bantams.—Game.—1l, Master F. Astley 2, R. Robson. Any variety.—l, 
Hudson & Burnip, Epwortn. 2, W. H. Tomlinson, Newark. 

Poxtanps.—1 and 2, J. M. Procter, Hull. 

Dorgines.—1, C. 5. Britton, Hull. 

Cocurn-CHina.—l, — Loversidge, Cottingham. 2, J. Cross, Appleby. 

Any Cross BREED.—1, Mrs. Cross. 

GEESE.—1, R. Winship. 2, W. Seargent. 
Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, J. Williams, Wath-upon-Dearne. 
Goxhill. Any variety.—1, Mrs. J. M. Procter. 2, Miss Wright. 

Turkeys.—l, Mrs. F. Bygott. 2, Miss Seargent, Barrow. 

SELLING Crass.—2, J. Bilton, Cottingham. Chickens.—1, — Loversidge. 
J. Bilton. 

PricEons.—_Nuns.—l, T. Waitt. Birmingham. 2, C. N. Lythe, Cottingham™ 
Carriers—1, J. Hairsine. 2,C.Newbold. Croppers.—2,G. Bruce. Trumpeters: 
—1 and 2, C. N. Lythe. Fantails.—1, C. N. Lythe. 2, T. Waitt. Any other 
Variety.—1, Hudson and Burnip. 2, T. Caparn. 

Canarres.—Any variety.—l, A. Lewis. 2, — Haverson. 

Raspits.—Lop-eared.—1 and2, P. Ashton. Any other Variety.—1, T. McLellan. 
2, G. Cowper. 


Jupers.—Messrs. E. Newbitt, London House, Epworth; and J. 
Hodgkinson, Hull. 


2, 


C. Simmons, 


2, 


4) 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Society's third annual Show was held on December 16th in 
the Town Hall, Castle Douglas, a building well adapted for the pur- 
pose, and capable of accommodating many more pens. The Show was 
the best the Society has yet had, and was well supported by visitors, 
many pens changing hands. 

The Game were but poor, but both classes of Dorkings were well 
represented, more especially the Silver-Greys, both adult and young 
birds of which were very good. Some of the Brahmas were above the 
average in size, colour, and marking. In the Selling class, Rouen 
Ducks were first and Dorkingssecond. In the Duck classes the Rouens 
were yery good in all points, and the Aylesburies moderately good. 
In the “Variety” class White Muscovy were first and Brown Decoy 
second. Among the Game Bantams there were some small stylish 
birds, but of the other kinds little can be said. 

Among the Pigeons the Tumblers were good, the winners being 
Almonds; the Carriers and Pouters of moderate quality, and the 
Fantails very good. In the “ Variety’ class Archangels were first 
and Blue Turbits second. 

There was also an excellent display of Cage birds, mostly of the 
Scotch Fancy Canary ; and the Goldfinches were of unusual quality, 
the white-throated birds being of the rarest excellence. 

Game.—Black Reds.—l, J. Harding, Dumfries. 2, R. Kerr, Barjarg Tower. 
c, Mrs. G. Maitland, Glenlechar. Other Reds or Blues.—Chickens.—1, J. Hard- 
ing: 2, R. Kerr. i 

orKINGs.— Coloured.—1, — Gray, Ingliston. 2and hc, Mrs. Mackie, Ernes- 
pie. Chickens.—1, Mrs. G. Maitland. 2and hc, Mrs. Bell, Hillowton. 8,— 
Thomson, Blaiket. c, Mrs. Mackie; N. Wilson, Croys. Silver-Greys.—l, J. 
Cunningham, Tarbreoch. 2, A. Skirving, Croys. hc, Mrs.Hume, Auchendolly; 
Mrs. Congreve, Mollance. c, Mrs. Mackie. Chickens.—1, J. Cunningham. 
2, Mrs. Bell. jc, Mrs, Congreve. c, Mrs. Congreve; Mrs. Bell; — Thomson. 


SpanisH.—l, Mrs. Mackie. he, — M‘Adam, Whitepark. 
Biown, Argrennan, 2andc, Mrs. Mackie. 

Cocutn-Cuina (any colour).—Prize, Miss Knott, Dumfries. 
Story, Milnhead. 2, Mrs. Mackie (Buff). 
Thorpe. 

HampurGus.—Golden-spangled.—Chickens.—1, Mrs. G. Maitland. 
spangled.—1, J. Gibson, 2,R. Kerr Chickens.—1, J. Gibson. 
he, G. Pitt, Golden-penctlled.—2, Miss M. Loan, Hensol. 
Gibson. Silver-pencilled.—Chickens.—1 and 2, Mrs. Hume. 

Branma Pootras.—l, Miss A. Stewart, Edinburgh. 
Chickens.—1 and 2, Miss A. Stewart. hc, Mrs. G. Maitland. c, Mrs. Congreve. 

BantTams.—Golden and Silver-laced.—2, R. Bryden. Black.—2, R. Hughes. 
White—1 and 2,J.Gibsen. he, J. Morrison. 

Game Bantams.—Black or other Reds.—1, 2, and vhc, — Fotheringham. 
he, J. Little. c,—Thomson. Duckwings and other Greys.—1, N. Wilson. 
2, T. Ross, Auchendolly. _¢, W. Little; T. Couchar, Castle-Douglas. 

Any Varirety.—1l, N. Wilson (Houdans). 2, Miss Knott, Dumfries (Golden 
Polands). he, Mrs. Hume (Houdans) 

SELLING CLass.—1 and 2, — Thomson (Dorkings and Rouen Ducks). he, — 
Fotheringham (Spottes, 2); Mrs. Congreve (Dorkings); J. Cunningham 
(Dorkings). c, J. Shaw. 

Ducxs.—- Aylesbury. 1, Mrs, Brown. 2, General Johnston. 
hame(2); Mrs. Carson, Mochrum. 


Chickens,—1, Mrs. 


Chiekens.—l, J.R. 
he, Mrs. Mackie (Cinnamon); J. 


Silve)- 
2, Mrs. Brown. 
Chiekens.—1, J. 


2 


oy 


Mrs. Congreve. 


he, — Fothering- 
c,GeneralJohnston; Mrs.Carson. Rowen. 


—landvhc, —Thomson. 2,—Gray. hce,— Gray; Mrs. G. Maitland; J.R. 
Story. c,—Gray; Mrs. Hume; Mrs. Congreve. Any other Variety.—l, W. 
Lottimer. 2. Mrs, Marchbank (Wild). he, A. Muir (Muscovy). 


GEESE (any variety).—l, — Gray. c, Mrs. Laurie, Glenroan. 
TuRKEYs.—Black Norfolk.—1, Mrs. Maxwell, Munches. c,—M‘Adam. 
other Vartety.—l, Mrs. Mackie. 2, R. Carson, Milton Mill. 
Mrs. Congreve (2). 
PIGEONS. 


TumsB.eRs.—l, J.Thorpe. 2and he, J. Turner. c, J. Arnott, Dumfries, 

CarRieRs.—l and 2,J. Thorpe. c, Miss Knott. 

PovuTErs.—1 and hc, Mrs. Mackie, 

Jacoprns.—l, Miss Knott. 2,J.R. Storey. 

Fanrtaiis.—l and 2, T. Douglas, Thornhill. hc, Miss Knott; T. Douglas. 
c, J. R. Storey (3). 

ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1 and 2, Miss Knott (Turbits and Archangels). he, A. 
Skirving (Turtle Doves); J. Turner (Owl); T. Douglas (Owls), c, Mrs. Mackie. 


CANARIES. 
LOCAL CLASSES. 

YELLow.—Cock.—1, A. Dobie, Castle-Douglas. 2,J. Pearson, Castle-Douglas. 
c. G. Black, Castle-Douglas. Hen.—l, A. Martin, Castle-Douglas. 2, John 
Scott. Castle-Douglas. c, James Scott, Castle-Douglas. 

Burr.—Cock.—1 and c, A. Martin. 2,J.Pearson. Hen.—landc, J. Shaw, 
Castle-Douglas. 2, J. Pearson. 

YELLow PieBaLD.—Cock.—l, W. Hamilton, Castle-Douglas. 2 and c, W. 
SEALERS Castle-Douglas. Hen.—l, A. Martin. 2, W. Eaglesham, ¢,J 
Shaw. 

Bury Presatp.—Cock.—l, J. Shaw. 2, A. Martin. c,W. Hamilton. Hen.— 
1, A. Martin. 2 andc, W. Eaglesham. 

2, G. Maxwell, Castle-Douglas. 
OPEN OLASSES. 


Any 
he, Mrs. Hume; 


GREEN.—Cock.—1, J. Shaw. 


YELLow.—Cock.—1, J. Thorpe, Dumfries. 2, R. Bryden, Loechmaben. ¢, A. 
Dobie. Hen.—1,J. Thorpe. 2,A. Martin. c, J. M‘Quhae, Maxwelltown. 
Burr.—Cock.—1,J.Thorpe. 2and8,A.Martin. c,John Scott. Hen.—l, J. 


Thorpe. 2,J.Shaw. 8,J. M‘Quhae. 


YELLow Prepatp.—Cock.—1, J. Thorpe. 2,R. Bryden. 8, W. Eaglesham. 


¢, J. M'Fie, Spat sells J. Pocher, Southwick. Hen.—l, J. Shaw. 2, J. 
Pocher. ¢,R. Bryden; W. Eaglesham. A 

Burr Prepatp.—Cock.—i, R. Edgar. 2, J. Shaw. 8, Mrs. Mackie. c,R. 
Bryden. Hen.—l and 2, R. Bryden. c, Mrs. Mackie. 


GoLDFINCH MuLES.—I, A. Milroy, Newabbey. 
c, J. M‘Fie. 

GoLDFINCHES.—1 and 2, A. Martin. 
Ireland, Castle-Douglas. 


2, J. Hume, Castle-Douglas. 


8, T. M‘Taggart, Castle-Douglas. c, J. 


Parrots (any colour).—1, Miss Jardine, Castle Douglas. he, J. Stewart. 
Foreicn Birp.—l, A. Blyth. he, — Scott. 


Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, judged the poultry and Pigeons. 


HECKMONDWIKE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue following are the awards made at this Show, held on the 26th 
inst :-— 

Gamr.—Black-breasted.—1, W. Fell, Adwalton. 2, J. Hodgson, Bradford. 
Brown Red,—t, W. Fell. 2, i. Beanland, Westgate Hill, Bradford. Duckwing. 
—1, 8. H. and C. W. Mason, Drighlington. 2, W. Fell. White or Pile—1 and 
2,8. H.and W.C. Mason. Black or Brassy Wing.—l, J. Clayton, Gomersal. 2, 
J. Brook, Gomersal. fi * 

CocHin-Cu1na.—l, G, Wright, Cleckheaton. 2, H. Firth, Bradford. 

Brauma-Pootra.—l, H. Butler, Bradford. 2, W. Firth, Birkenshaw. 

Hampuraus.—Gold and Silver-spangled.—1, S. Smith. 2, H.Firth. Goldand 
Silver-pencilled._1, 8S. Smith. 2, W. Jagger, Horbury. Black.—l, E. Hoepkin- 
son, Bradford. Any other variety.—1, H. Bowker, Keighley. 2, J. Powell, brad- 
ford. 

Any BreEp.—Cock.—l, B. Constantine, Littleborough. 2, W. Fawcett, Heck- 
mondwike. Hen.—1, B. Constantine. 2, H. Beanland. cies 

Bantams.—Red Game ED Sm G. Noble, Staincliffe. 
Game.—1, T. Marsdon. . Dyson, ax. 

PIGEoNs.— Carriers —1 ‘and 2; B. Constantine. Antwerps.—l, W. Firth. 2, J. 
A. Collinson, Halifax. Owls.—l, J. W. Watson, Bradford. Dragoons.—l, J. 
Schofield, Cleckheaton. 2, B. Burrell, Cleckheaton. 


Duskwing 


. FALKIRK POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue second Show of the Falkirk Association was held in the Corn 
Exchange on the 24th inst. The weather being the most severe that 
has been experienced for several years, it was a great drawback to 
birds that had to travel long distances, although on arrival they were 
well fed and cared for, and the building was very comfortable. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Roberts, the Honorary Secretary, for the attention 
paid to the specimens. The pens employed were Turner's, and, as 
usual, they were very satisfactory. : 

Adult Spanish were of moderate quality, but the young birds were 
of rare excellence, The cockexel in the first-prize pen, shown by a 
local exhibitor, was quite equal to anything we have seen this season. 
The adult Dorkings were also of fair quality, although some of the 
birds were bad in feet, and others had frosted combs. Dark-coloured 
were first, and Silyer-Greys second and third. Of young Dorkings 
there were twenty-eight entries, and they were a very fine lot. In ad- 
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dition to three prizes and several high commendations the whole class 
was commended. Dark-coloured were here also first, and the others 
Silver-Greys ; altogether the class was such as is rarely seen. Cochins 
were but moderate, the Brahmas little better, and the Scotch Greys 
not numerous, but of fair colour and marking. Of Gold-spangled 
Hamburghs there were twenty-two pens, and the class was good. The 
first-prize pen, to which the cup for the best pen in the Show was also 
awarded, was nearly perfection. The second pen was also good, and 
consisted of adult birds. The third-prize pen contained one of the 
most perfect cockerels ever seen; this pen only losing owing to the 
pullet being a little smaller in marks than the others. There were 
also twenty-two pens of Golden-pencilled Hamburghs, but with the 
exception of the three winning pens they were but poor. There was 
no class for Silver-pencilled. The Silver-spangled were not so good 
as we expected to see, with the exception of the prize-winners. 

= Of Game fowls there were some good birds, but several were badly 
matched; the first prize went to Black Reds, and the second to Duck- 
wings. The best pen in the Show was left out on account of the hen 
being swollen in the face, and another that would doubtless have ap- 
peared in the prize list was disqualified, having had the feathers 
trimmed. 

Tn the “ Any other variety” class, Mr. Pickles won with a fine pen 
of Silver Polands ; the second being Créve-Cceurs, the third Hondans. 
& The Aylesbury Ducks were tolerably good, but the Rouens were not 
at all such as we expected to find, and a nice pen of Carolinas was 
awarded the first prize against them. The Turkeys were mostly of 
the Norfolk variety, and were the best display of that kind we have 
ever seen, the size and colour being first-rate. 


Game Bantams had thirty-four entries, and many of the birds were | 


very good specimens. 
we have seen. The second and third-prize birds were Black Reds. Of 
the other varieties of Bantams, Black Reds were first and third, and 
Sebrights second. The Selling class presented a great attraction to 


pen. Créye-Ccurs were first, and Dorkings second and third. 

In the Pigeon department there were but five classes, Ponters having 
the first position. 
capital in colour and length, but rather thick in girth, second; and 
Whites of good properties third. The Fantails were very good in tail 
and carriage, but the Jacobins were not first-rate. Of Tumblers, a 
neat pair of Yellow Mottles were first, and Almonds second and third. 


The first-prize pair were the best Brown Reds | 


Blues of good length and style were first; Blacks | 


Inthe “ Variety” class Letz were first, Red Turbits second, and Black | 


Carriers third. The remaining birds of this class were also good. The 
Show was well attended, and we think a great success. 


SpantsH.—l, R. Somerville, Edinburgh. 2, W. Dickson, Slamanan. 8, R 
Dickie, Alva. he, J. W. Will, Errol. c, i). Duncan, Carron. Chickens—l and 
Local, W. C. Hardie, Carron. 
marnock. vhe, A. M‘Donald, Easter Moffat, Airdrie. 
e, W. R. Farquhar. Barrhead; D. Gellatly, Meigle; R. Somerville. 

Dorrrmes.—l, D. Gellatly, Meigle. 2,4. M‘Donald. 3, J. Malcolm, Langton. 
he, M. Edwards, Hilton, Alloa: Z. W. Heys, Barrhead; G. Gordon, Errol; A. 
Carsewell, Stenhousemuir. c, W. Weir, Inches Farm. Chickens.—l. T. Raines‘ 
Stirling. 2,Z.W.Heys. 3, J. Malcolm, Langton. vhe. P. Gray, Totley Wells, 


2, W. Dickson. 8, A. Robertson, Townholm, Kil- | 
he, P. Symon, Errol. | 


Winchburgh. he, D. Gellatly; D. Duncan; W. Weir; W.Forbes; J. Turnbull, | 


Carnock; A. M‘Donald. 

Cocutn-Cu1na.—l, J. Pollock, Busby. 2and3, A. Campbell, Largs. vhe, H. 
Paton, Largs. he, J. Brown, jun., Craigmill, Stirling. ¢, A. T. Williamson, 
Grangemouth; Com. G. F. Lyon, Kirkmichael, Dumfries. 

Branoa Pootras.—l, J. W. Morrison, Kirkealdy. 2 and c, T. Raines. 3, A. 
oberon: vhe, Miss Liddell, Edinburgh. ke, R. Brownlie, Kirkcaldy; W. R. 

‘arquhar. 

Scotch Greys.—l and 2, W. Gibb, Armadale. 8, T. Laurie, Linlithgow. 
he, A. Binnie, Grahamston. 

Hampureus.—Golden-spangled.—1 and Cup, J. W. Will. 2, H. Pickles, jun., 
Earby, Skipton. 3, J. H. M‘Nab, Barrhead. vhe, A. Robertson. he, S. & R. 
Ashton, Mottram; R. Dickson; A. Robertson. c,J.F. Loyersidge, Newark-on- 
Trent; J. Holburn. Stewarton, Ayrshire. Golden-pencilled. —1, A. Crosbie, 
Melrose. 2,H. Pickles,jun. 3, J. 
¢, Mrs. Harvey, Edinburgh. Silver-spangled.—l, J.Stewart, South Arthurlie, 
Barrhead. 2, H. Pickles, jun. 8, &.& R. Ashton. c, D. Forrester, Woodcock- 
dale, Linlithgow; J. W. Will. 

Gaue.—l, D. Duncan. 2. D. Harley, Edinburgh. 8, W. Chambers. Leslie, 
Fife. he, J. W. Will; A. White, Camp, Motherwell; A. Hutchieson, Graham. 
ston Avenue. c,J.“Logan, Carnwath; D. Harley; J. W. Blakey, Stirling. 

ANY OTHER Varrety.—l, H. Pickles, jun. (Silver Poland). 2 and3, J. Logan 
(Houdan and Gee Cam vhe, D. Draper, jun. (Polands). he, A. Crosbie; J. 
Logan (Black Hamburgh). ¢, J. Partington. bets 

Ducss.—Aylesbury.—1, J. W. Will. 2, R. Dickie, Alva. 8, A. Robertson. 
vhe, D. Gellatly, Meigle. he, J. Tod, Easter Balgarvie, Cuvar Fife; A Robert- 
son; J. Logan. ¢.J.W. Will. Any other Variety.1, S.& R Ashton (Carolina). 
2, A. Robertson (Ronen). 8, J. Harper, Blairlogie (Rouen). vhe, J. Logan 
(Rouen). he, J. Wilson, Linlithgow (Rouen); Com. G. F. Lyon. 

TcerKers (Any varicty).—1 and 2, J. Wilson. 8, W. Forbes. 
¢, J. Turnbull, Carnock; W. Forbes. 

Bantams.—Game.—l, J. W. Will. 2, T. Raines. 8, D. Forrester, Woodeock- 
dale. vhe, Mrs. W. Stewart, Springfield, Barrhead. he, R. Brownlee; R. Pater- 
son, Melrose; A. Campbell; W. Dickson; W. Cheyne, Selkirk; D. Duncan. 
¢, J. Main, Camelon ; T. Raines: J. W. Will; J. Waddell, Airdrie. Any Variety. 
—1, 8. & R. Ashton (Black). 2, J.G. Orr, Beith (Gold-laced). $.H. Pickles, jun. 
(Black). vhe, A. Frew, Sinclairton (Silver-laced); J. W. Will (Black). he, J. G. 
Oe (saree J. Archibald, Earlstone, Berwick (Japanese); A. Mitchell, 

aisley (Black). 

Settine Crass (Any variety).—l, W. Linton, Selkirk (Créve-Ceurs). 2, S. 
Bell, Castleton, Plean (Dorkings). 8, J. Malcolm, Langton (Dorking). vhe, W. 
G. M‘Donald, Pitrodie, Errol (Dorkings). he, J. Turnbull, Carnock (Dorkings); 
D. Gellatly, Meigle (Dorkings); R. Murdoch, Kilsyth (Dorkings): J. William- 
son, Oxgang (Buff Cochins); W. Dickson (Game); A. T. Williamson, Grange- 
month (Dorkings); H. Pickles, jun. (Polands); Com. G. F. Lyon, Kirkmichael 
(Dorkings, Brahmas, and Hondans) (3). c, A. M‘Donald (White Dorkings); R. 
Dickie, Alva (Spanish); R. Murdoch (Spanish). 

3 PIGEONS. 

PoutErs.—1 and 2, J. Mitchell, Glasgow. 3, J. Morrison, Morningside, Edin- 
burgh. vhe, A. Wright, Morningside, Edinburgh ; J. Mitchell. he, W. Moon, 
Edinburgh ; J. Mair. Kilmarnock; A. Wright. 

Fantarts.—l, J. Mair. 2, A. Crosbie, Gattonside, Melrose. 8, W. C. Hardy, 
Carron. he, J. G.Spenee, Edinburgh ; E. Hope, Kirkcaldy; R. Frew. 


he, J. Logan. 


W. Will. he, Dr. J. Dunlop, Clackmannan. } 


buyers, the birds being uniformly good, and at the low price of £1 per | byeMc. -Hirthiwith:e very, finexpair (of Black) Barbe; 


Jacoprss.—l and he, G. J. Spence. 2, R. Paterson. 3, Mrs. R. Frew. ¢,A. 
Johnstone. 


TumsBcieErs (Any variety).—1, J. Bruce, Dunfermline. 2, J. Mair. 3, A. John- 
stone, Bathgate. hc, W. Elliot, Musselburgh; F. D. Wood, Edinburgh. _ 

ANY oTHER VaRreTy.—1, A. Crosbie. 2, R. Inch, Hdinburgh. 3, J. Mair 
he, G. Forrest: R. Paterson; A. Johnstone. 


JSupeE.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


BINGLEY PIGEON SHOW. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


THERE was no Committee, the whole being entirely in the hands of 
Messrs. Beldon and Hawley, whose spirited attempt was well rewarded 
by one of the best displays of Pigeons seen in Yorkshire for some 
time. Turner's pens were used, and altogether the arrangements were 
good, and the birds cleaned, fed, and supplied with water in a most 
exemplary manner, but it is our unpleasant duty to record the fact 
that the public failed to appreciate the efforts of the proprietors of 
the Exhibition. 

Ten Ponter cocks were brought together, the first-prize bird, a fine 
White, was well placed, and claimed at once, at the low price of £5. 
The first-prize hen was Red, and the second Blue, the latter very 
small and poor, the Yelloy hen shown by Mr. Harvey and the 
White one by Mr. Sharp being in all respects superior. The cup for 
Pouters would have been much better given to the first-prize White 
cock than the Red hen to which it was awarded. There were some 


| very, good Carrier cocks both in eye and wattle, but the hens were 


rather a coarse lot, with the exception of the Black one, to which was 
given the cup offered for the best Carrier hen, or pair of Short-faced 
Tumblers. In Almonds, the first-prize birds were not so good in form 
and skull as the second-prize birds, but were better in ground colour, 
though the right eye of the cock was of a dark shade. For Barbs, foreign 
Owls, and Jacobins, there was also a cup offered, and this was won 
Foreign Owls 
were badly placed, the second-prize birds being much smaller than 
the first, and much shorter and rounder in head; and the first-prize 
cock showed signs of roup. Both pairs were white. Of Jacobins, the 
best pair was left out—they were Red—-no other pen approaching them 
in size, colour, and quality. The reason assigned for this was, that 
they were a little foul on the end of the fight feathers, although the 
first-prize birds were quite as bad in that respect. The Trumpeters 
were a grand lot; the first prize was awarded to Light-mottled, andt 
the second to Black. In Tarbits, Reds were first, but althongh good 
they were not strictly a match in colour. The second were very nea 
Blues, and several other pairs might have been justly noticed. ‘A 

There were twenty-eight entries for Dragoons, the first-prize pair 
winning the cup against Trumpeters and Turbits; but this was con- 
sidered the grand mistake of the Show, as the class contained some 
most extraordinary pairs, and with the exception of colour (Yellow), 
the first-prize birds were very bad. In the first place, the head and 
beak of the cock were coarse and curved, and he had pearl eyes, while 
the hen was straight in head and very flat on the skull, and she had 
red eyes. The best pair in the Show, belonging to Mr. Waddington, 
were dark Blues, and as nearly faultless as they can be bred. 

There was a cup also for the best Fantails, English Owls, or Ant- 
werps, and awarded very justly to the first-named variety, which class 
was very well represented. x K 

In English Owls there has been great improvement, the birds coming 
up to the old standard, and there is no doubt that great difficulty was 
experienced in making the awards in this class. Of Antwerps, there 
were thirty-one entries, Short-faces winning both prizes, and both 
pairs were good. It would be well if these birds could be divided into 
two classes, of Long and Short-faced varieties. z 

The cup for the remaining classes was won by a very perfect pair of 
common Red Mottle Tumblers, the best we have seen, though the 
second-prize pair in the same class was little inferior to the former. 

In the “Variety” class, Ice Pigeons won both the prizes, although 
we thought a pair of Black Swallows micht have been given a position. 

The Selling class was well filled, and the restricted price being 50s., 
and the birds good, many lots were sold, though the first-prize pair of 
Barbs in that class had not presented many promising features. 


We published the prize list and names of the Judges last week. 


MY LIVE PETS. 


THERE is no denying I am a lover of pets. My first pet (I cannot 
remember the darling) was a toad, which lived in the hollow of a fine 
old oak tree on the lawn. At that time my age was two-and-a-half, 
and I have been told that I daily used to toddle forth with a spoonfal 
of my morning’s bread and milk to feed ‘‘my dear pitty toad.” I have 
seen the fine old tree, and the hollow in it, since I have been of more 
mature age, but noi the toad; though I confess to still thinking both 
frogs and toads very beautiful in many respects, and very much 
maligned in many more. 

Then came a tame Jackdaw, the delight of all our hearts. He re- 
quited our affection by pecking our little bare legs just above the socks, 
and stealing our small treasures from the nursery play-box. On one 
occasion having watched us gather some blue hyacinths, and draw & 
plateful of long, red, tender radishes, he stealthily followed in our 
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wake, snapped off every hyacinth he could reach, and pulled the green 
tops off all the radishes in the bed. On another occasion he was dis- 
covered, perched on the study table, a pen in his beak, with which, 
after dipping it into the inkstand, he deliberately scrawled over the 
pages of all the books lying open around him. The inky meanderings 
of his pen remain to this day to testify against him. I think poor 
“Jacky” finished his exploits by drowning himself in a ‘“‘beck’’ which 
flowed at the bottom of the garden. 

At this period I have a lively remembrance of the intense pleasure 
I took in watching the bees at their work amongst the flowers. We 
used to catch them in the bells of the Foxglove, carry them in their 
pretty little prisons to the greenhouse door, and let them in through 
the keyhole to fructify the blossoms of the melonand cucumber plants 
—not that we then knew why they were wanted in the greenhouse, but 
we were none the less proud when we had successfully escorted a 
captive thither. 

As far as I remember the favourites which followed “ Jacky” were 
a pair of pretty Wood Pigeons. The chief thing to be recorded of 
them, or rather of one of them, is that he or she pecked a thimble off 
my finger one day when I was feeding them, and swallowed it bodily. A 
poor frightened child I was then, I felt sure my dear Dove would die, 
and kept it shut up in its cage for days; but never a bit the worse was 
“Dovey.” What became of the thimble I know not, nor can I recol- 
lect what eventually became of my Pigeons. 

To these succeeded Rabbits, and a tame Hawk; the latter a most 
exigeant pet, for he required a poor little bird to be sacrificed to him 
almost daily; but he was really tame, and truly affectionate, and on 
the sad day when ‘the children” were all dispatched to school, the 
poor Hawk screeched so incessantly and so discordantly he had to be 
given away. 

Two dear little Hares came next, they were found by the mowers 
when cutting the hay, and were tiny Hares indeed—both could sit 
comfortably together in the palm of my hand. The men brought 
them to the rectory saying, ‘ If anybody can keep ’em alive 'tis Miss 
Jemima.” Never were two prettier little pets, or two prettier great 
pets when they grew up, for grow up they did. 
in ‘Miss Jemima’s” 
with a quill in the cork of it. 
my pillow when I went to bed, and “Tiny” and ‘ Boss” tucked up 


At first they were kept | 
bedroom, and fed on warm milk out of a bottle | 
The bottle was always deposited under | 


comfortably in a basket of wool in a corner of the room. At early | 


dawn, mindful of my nurslings, I invariably awoke, and putting my 


hand out of bed found the little creatures as near as ever they could | 


It was pretty to see | fecommendation is its low price, for every boy can raise suffi- 


get to me, close to the vallance of the bedstead. 


them running after me about the honse and garden, and had it not | 
been for the domestic dogs and cats they would always have been at | 


liberty. They grew and throve, and soon ate bread and grass and 
clover, and all that hares ought to eat, but they never lost their love 
for milk, nor for their foster-mother. 

Imust pass over many other fayourites, and come to the present 


family pets ; not to speak of two beautifal, silky black and tan spaniels, | 


almost human in their intelligence, and more than human in their 
obedience, unvarying affection, and wonderful noses, and an old grey 
tom cat, of whom much could be said. There are two tortoises, 


named Diogenes and Ulysses, who have the full range of a large un- | 
walled garden, but who have never left its precincts, though naturally | present day. 


Ulysses is the more addicted to wandering. Their habits are very 
singular, and well worth watching, and they are decidedly far less shy 
and retiring than they were ; they now do not object to dining in public, 
and Diogenes has a newly-acquired trick of giving a loud hiss, if taken 
up suddenly, or turned upside down ; I presume it is expressive of his 
wrath and disapprobation. At the present time they have both hidden 
themselves, we know not where, for their winter snooze, and we shall 
probably see nothing more of them till April or May. 

There is also a cage full of Canaries, and my last pet fact is con- 
nected with my birdies. A prisoner to the sofa for many months, 
owing to an accident, one of my chief interests was a pair of Canaries 
building their first nest. In due time four pretty blue-grey eggs, 
spotted with brown at one end, were deposited therein, and one morn- 
ing, all a fortnight after the last was laid, I heard to my great delight 
a faint “chip” “chip” from the cage, and knew that the chicks were 
hatched. But alas! two days afterwards the cage fell down, the 
mother bird and her babies were jolted ont of the nest, and either from 
some injury, or, as I believe from fright, the gentle little mother died 
inafewhours. The grief the loss occasioned need not be dwelt upon ; 
carefully the nestlings were replaced in the nest, and I fondly hoped 
the cock bird, a most attentive husband and father, would bring up the 
children. He did his best—he fed them assiduously, but had no notion 
of ‘“‘ gathering them under his wing ;” g0, though I covered them with 
wool as soon as they had had their last evening meal, before morning 
two were dead, and the third dying of cold. The poor little naked 
survivor I kept in my hand, expecting momentarily it would die too, 
but by-and-by a faint piping was audible, which gradually grew londer 
and stronger. The warmth had revived “the motherless bairn,” and 
it wanted its breakfast. It soon had some, and for the benefit of such 
of your readers as may be placed in similar circumstances, I will 
describe exactly what its food was:—An egg boiled quite hard and 
crumbled to powder, a little white well-baked bread grated fine, some 
scaled rape seed pounded, and as many of the black skins as possible 
picked out, a mashed lettuce, groundsel, or watercress leaf. 


With this mixture my chick was fed for weeks; I puta little of itin 


| 


| housetop, but never near enough to be caught. 


the palm of my hand and mashed it well together with half a drop of 
warm water. I then took a quill cut exactly like a pen, minus the slit, 
in one hand (having filled it with the food), and a wooden match in 
the other, and when the little mouth gaped open I put the quill quite 
down the throat, and pushed off the food with the stick ; it was eagerly 
swallowed and more gaped for. I found by its pipings that the baby 
required to be fed every hour; at first two quills full satisfied it, and 
afterwards it devoured three or four at a meal. 

I cannot say my child was pretty at first, but when fledged it was a 
fair, pure yellow Canary, and received the name of Fairy. I need 
not say my birdie was tame—it was more than tame, it slept in a tiny 
wadded basket by my side at night, and nestled on my pillow or 
shoulder by day. When Fairy was five weeks old, I went with a sister 
to a pretty seaside village eight miles distant; Fairy of course went 
too, but alas! and alas! one Sunday morning, when, as usual, it was 
perched on the pillow of my sofa, the room, and the house door being 
open, in floated a pretty brown butterfly, and off Fairy flew after it. 
The butterfly floated out again into the sunshine, with Fairy still in 
attendance. All day long the whole of the village, who had learned 
to love the tame birdie, were roaming the lanes and fields; many 
times the lost pet was seen skimming the blue sky, darting with the 
Swallows round the old ruined castle, or lighting on a chimney or 
It would perhaps be 
more faithful than wise to confess that a good many tears were shed 
while Fairy was thus enjoying herself. 

At last all hopes were given up, and evening was closing in, when 
down came the fair little birdie, and lighted on its forlorn mistress’s 
shoulder, and kissed her asif nothing hadhappened. Fairy has never 
had another out-of-door flight, but she has travelled a great deal fora 
bird, and brought up many dozen children of her evn—brown, spotted, 


| golden, and white—but none so cherished nor so tame as oar pet 
| Fairy.—C. J.S 


THE FLYING TUMBLER. 


Tue Flying Tumbler is the most general favourite fancy 
Pigeon. Its easy propagation and generally sound constitution 
render it most suitable to a young fancier; it soon establishes 
a hold upon his regard, which would noi be the case, probably, 
with the more highly-cultivated breeds, which require more 
knowledge and care to breed and keep in health. Another 


cient money for the purchase of a pair of Tamblers, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that more true and staunch 
fanciers have begun with Tumblers than any, perhaps all, other 
varieties. 

We may also claim as ancient a pedigree for the Flying 
Tumbler as for any of his high-born cousins, for the earliest 
writers were familiar with it, and record its amusing and merry 
habits, and how its more studious and intelligent admirers 
originated his varied plumage, and laid the foundation of that 
most exquisite and much-admired gem, the Almond of the 


The Baldpate, Beard, Black, Red, and Yellow Motiles of the 
old fanciers have still numerous admirers, although, as a rule, 
feather has been greatly neglected of late by the Flying fan- 
ciers. A few who combine a taste for feather with flying have 
taken the class of Tumblers represented by the engraving, and 
by care and perseverance have produced a few samples that 
possess some amount of merit. They are great favourites in 
and about Birmingham, and are as various in colour as the 
clear-legged birds, Black and Red Mottles or Rosewings, Red- 
breasted, White-sides, and Yellow Whole-feather among the 
dark-winged ones. The white-winged are divided into Saddles 
and Badges; and there are Black, Blue, and Red Saddles; 
Black, Blue, Red, and Bronze Badges. 

They are free-flyers, and most of them rollers, mad or very 
sharp tumblers if they are allowed to fly; but it is seldom the 
best-feathered birds are trusted to the many casualties attend- 
ing flying in a large town like Birmingham. 

The original of the engraving was selected as the standard 
for the Dark or Rose-winged birds— Mottles—that is, the 
marking on the pinion should form or resemble a rose; there 
should not be any white elsewhere. The Red-breasted White- 
sided birds should be red all througk the short and long 
flights, tail, and the whole of the body; the whole of the side 
or pinion white. The Black and Blue Saddles should be dark 
on the whole of the body down to the hocks, the muffs from 
the hocks to the toes’ end white; the head should be evenly 
sprinkled or badged, the throat bearded, and for half an inch 
up the nose the width of the wattle also white; the back 
saddle marked as the Magpie. The Red Saddles the same as 
Blue and Black, with the exception of a white tail. The Black, 
Blue, and Bronze Badges should be marked on the head as the 
Saddles, the whole of the bird dark elsewhere, except the mufts 
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from the hocks and the ten long flights, which must be all 
white. The Red, again, must have a white tail, but in neither 
case must the white extend up the rump or under the belly. 
There is no established limit to the length of muffs; the 
majority favour a medium length—that is, from 14 inch to 
24 inches; we have seen them 4? inches, which, to our taste, 
is excessive, and an impediment to the bird in walking. 

Many credit the Dutch with the introduction of the muffs on 
Tamblers, but if they are correct in that statement, and cor- 
rectly describe the Dutch Tumbler, we can simply say we have 


plumage, like the Rook or Raven, long beak, long narrow head, 
neck slightly curved, excessively long flights and tail, the 
latter composed of sixteen feathers, rising a little like the Fantail, 
the legs short in hand. They are not so large as our muffed 
birds. They appear as though they could do as our friend has 
often told us they do—viz., ‘‘fly for nearly a day.” We are 
anxious to try their young; we shall not venture to try those 
we have. 

The management of the Flying Tumbler has been so often 


done with that, as with many other foreign introductions, im- 
proved upon it. 

Our taste reauires a Tumbler to be a short, compact bird, 
and we for long thought it was the only shape that could 
tumble well, but we are now called to alter our opinion. Our 


late Secretary (Mr. Noyé) has forwarded from Turkey many 
specimens of new varieties, and amongst them 2 pair of 
Rollers, that would lead us to think the tumbling habit could 
be developed in almost any variety of Pigeon, so different are 
they to any Tumblers we ever saw. 


They are of a glossy black 


published we need say but little on that point; we will simply 
say, Keep your pen clean, give fresh water every day, plenty of 
old grey peas, old vetches, English wheat, and good sound 
barley. If you give any Indian wheat, do not do so either a 
the moulting season or to rear your young. Fly once a-day in 
the winter if the weather is favourable, and twice a-day in the 
summer—a means of keeping your birds healthy and up to 
their work.—BrrmincHam CoLUMBARIAN SOCIETY. 


AN AMERICAN REMEDY FOR FOUL BROOD. 


I promisED to report how my refrigerator wintered its colony. 
The frames were covered with a piece of old carpeting, and the 
whole space outside the inner hive packed with straw and 
shavings. This spring it was in splendid condition, and it was 
found necessary to remove brood and cut out queen cells as 
early as the 20th of May; and for this locality the surplus 
would have been large if 1 had not been obliged to break u 
the colony on account of foul brood. i 

You can imagine my disappointment when my apiarian 
friend, Mr. Sweet, of West Mansfield, pointed out to me this 
loathsome disease in my choicest Italian colony early in Jane, 
when up to that time I had supposed that everything was pro- 
sperous with my twelve colonies. After a thorough examina- 
tion I found six hives more or less affected, and, according to 
high authority, should be condemned to death. The other six 
appeared free from disease at this time, although three more 
subsequently became diseased. 

This is my second summer of bee-keeping, and all the duties 


pertaining to an apiary were entered into with the enthusiasm 
and—shall I confess it ?—the ignorance and carelessuess of 2 
novice. Yes, ignorance and culpable carelessness, for in 
gathering empty combs from various quarters the disease was 
intrcdaced, and spread among my pets. One hive in particular, 
of empty comb, had the peculiar odour, perforated cells, and 
brown viscid fluid, with which I have since become so familiar 
this summer; and it seems unaccountable to me how any per- 
son, with the Bee Journal wide open and Quinby’s instructions 
before him, could be so careless as to give such combs to his 
bees. 

But such was the fact, and foul brood spreading right and 
left. What shall be done to got rid of it? Shall Qainby be 
followed—purify the hive and honey by scalding, and treat the 
colony as a new swarm? or shall the heroic treatment of 
Alley be adopted—bury cr burn bees and hive, combs and all? 
The latter has sent me some fine queens, but the former has 
always given reliable advice, and I shall follow his instructions 
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with two colonies which are past all cure, and reserve the 
others for treatment, hoping that I may find some cure, or at 
least palliative for the disease, and add my mite of experience, 
and, perhaps, useful knowledge to our Bee Journal. 

Accordingly, June 8th, the combs of the two condemned 
colonies were melted into wax, the honey drained over and 
scalded, and the bees, after a confinement of forty hours, were 
treated like new swarms, and now, September 18th, are per- 
fectly healthy and in fine condition for winter. 

I will not occupy your valuable space with all the details of 
my experiments and fights (which lasted through three months), 
with the trials of doses of different strengths and kinds, with 
old comb and new, with young queens and old ones, and with 
no queen at all, and how in doing this I was obliged to keep up 
the strength of the colony for fear of robbers and of spreading 
the disease to my neighbours, Suffice it to say that after two 
months I had made no apparent headway, although still deter- 
mined to “ fight it out on this line, if it took all summer” and 
my last hive. In fact, I devoted my apiary to the study of 
this disease, and perhaps death. 

Starting with and holding to the theory that foul brood is 
contagious only by the diffusion of living germs of feeble 
vitality (and I was strengthened in my conjecture in micro- 
scopical examinations, by finding the dead larve filled with 
nucleated cells), I determined to try those remedies which 
have the power of destroying the vitality of these destructive 
germs, these living organisms, and no remedies seemed to me 
more potent than carbolic acid and hyposulphate of soda. At 
first I used both, making one application of each, with an 
interval of one day, and with apparent. benefit; but attribut- 
ing the improvement to the more powerful of the two, I 
abandoned the hyposulphate and used the carbolic acid alone ; 
and I was so infatuated with the idea of its superiority, that 
I did not give it up until three of the four hives had become 
so hopelessly diseased that the combs were destroyed, and the 
colonies treated to new combs (as it was late in the season), 
and freely fed with sugar and water. These are now in good 
condition for winter. 

The fourth hive was carried away, the queen caged, and the 
colony strengthened with a medium-sized second swarm. After 
all the brood which was advanced had left the cells, I trans- 
ferred the colony to a clean hive, thoroughly sulphured the old 
hive with burning sulphur, and stored it away in a safe place 
for future experiments. I now thought my apiary free from 
the pest, but on thoroughly examining the whole three new 
cases of fon! brood were found—one very badly affected, and two 
slightly so, with, perhaps, twenty to forty cells diseased and 
perforated. 

This was about the Ist of August, and again hyposulphate 
of soda was selected for the trial, and from the first application 
I have had the disease under control. Three days ago I ex- 
amined the three colonies thoroughly, and found no new cells 
diseased in the two which had been the least affected, and in 
the almost hopelessly diseased one (as much diseased, in fact, 
as any of those that I destroyed) an entire brood had been 
raised, with not over fifty or sixty diseased and perforated 
cells, with dead larve remaining, most on one comb, and 
nearly all the cells contained a new supply of eggs ; this colony 
is certainly convalescent, and I think now, from the recent and 
second application of the hyposulphate of soda, is entirely 
cured. Still, I should not be surprised to find two or three or 
even more perforated cells after this second crop of brood has 
hatched, as the whole hive, honey, and comb, had been for so 
long a time so thoroughly saturated with the disease, and at 
least two-thirds of the cells had, before the medicine was used, 
been filled with putrid larve. If so, I shall treat it toa third 

ose. 

«Now, Mr, Editor, as it is frequently of as much practical im- 
portance to tell how to administer a remedy as it is to know its 
name, I will ask your indulgence a little longer, hoping that 
others may improve upon my remedy, or, at least, test it, if 
they are so unfortunately ignorant and careless as I was in 
bringing ‘the wolf home to the fold.” 

The solution of hyposulphate of soda which I used was 1 oz. 
to halfa pint of rain water. With this I thoroughly washed 
out every diseased cell with an atomiser, after opening the cap, 
also spraying over the whole of the combs and the inside of 
the hive. The instrument I use is a spray-producer, invented 
by Dr. Bigelow, of Boston, and sold by Codman & Shurtleff, of 
that city. There are two small metallic tubes a few inches 
long soldered together, and by placing the point of exit of the 
spray at the lower part of the cell, the whole of the contents of 


the cell areinstantly blown out upon the metallic tubes. With a 
very little practice there is no necessity for polluting the comb 
with the putrid matter. Place the comb perfectly upright or a 
little leaned towards you, and there is no difficulty; yetifa 
drop should happen to run down the comb it would do no 
harm, but had better be carefully absorbed with a piece of old 
dry cotton cloth. I quite frequently do this with the bees on 
the comb, as it does them no harm, to say the least, to get well 
covered with the vapour. . 

Itis not at all injurious to tho larve after they are two or 
three days old, though it may be before that time, as I have 
noticed that after using the hyposulphate where there are eggs 
and very young larve, the next day the cells are perfectly clean. 
There are many interesting points which have come up during 
my summer’s fight, which I would speak of, but I have already 
gone beyond all reasonable bounds in this communication.— 
Epwarp P. Aspe, New Bedford, Mass. 

(The editor of the American Bee Journal, from which 
the foregoing letter is extracted, directs attention to it in a 
leading article, in which he declares that ‘‘ Dr. Abbe deserves 
the cordial thanks of bee-keepers, both in this country and 
abroad, for so generously and promptly making known his 
remedy, and the mode of administering it.’’] 


COAL-TARRING THE ROOF OF A BEE-HOUSE. 


I ser in a volume of the old series of the Journal that 
asphalt is not considered a good thing to cover a bee-house 
with. Iam constructing a new house, and thought of coating 
the roof, which is of wood, with gas tar. Do you think it would 
be injurious to the bees? Bee-houses are very useful in our 
bleak neighbourhood. I leave it open behind, only close it in 
bad weather with a garden mat.—A NorrHuMBERLAND BEE- 
KEEPER. 

{It appears to us that if asphalted felt is objectionable to 
bees, coal tar must be at least equally so. We should, however, 
be obliged by the opinions of such of our apiarian readers as 
may have had experience in the use of both or either of these 
somewhat mal-odorous materials. | 


Partstan Dornas UNDER THE Marxets.—There is generally 
something picturesque in the manner in which our confréres 
on the other side of the channel describe the commonest things ; 
and, if now and then they draw upon their imaginations for the 
facts, their mode of expression is theirown. A journalist thus 
describes the vaults of the great Halles Centrales, or market, of 
Paris :—‘' The vaults extend under the pavilions of the market, 
just as an underground warehouse corresponds with the shop 
above ; and in these vaults, lighted by 1200 gas jets, a multitude 
of industrious workers pursue their daily avocations. They 
are :—The compteurs d’eufs, who count the eggs coming in and 
going out; the mireurs, who, with the aid of a candle, investi- 
gate the autonomy of each subject ; the préparatewrs de fromages, 
who teach the Chester to mellow, the Gruyére to weep, the bric 
to run, and prick the Roquefort: the rongeurs d’os, who built 
up their merchandise espalier-wise against the walls, and doa 
capital business: common bones sell for 5 francs the ewt., but 
choice bones are worth three times that sum ; the manipulateurs 
de beurre, whose operations are indispensable for the preser- 
vation of that delicate article; the pluwmeurs, tueurs, and 
videurs of poultry, who strangle sixty birds per hour, and 
strip one naked in five minutes or less ; the graveurs de Pigeons, 
who receive five sous for filling the crops of a dozen Pigeons 
with grain from their own mouths.” Theyre is a poetry, of its 
kind, in everything.— (Food Journal.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


SILVER-SPANGLED HAMBURGH’S EAR-LOBES Scappy (4 Duffer).—It may 
be the scab or scurf is the result of frost-bite; if so, camphor oint- 
ment is the treatment. If pecked by hens, remove him. [If arising 
from humour, use compound sulphur ointment. There is no reason why 
he should not again be exhibited. It is impossible to tell his age; spur 
is not infallible as an indication. You need not, and should not shorten 
the spur, unless the bird scratches his legs or is impeded in walking. 
Allow him one pullet, or remove him to some place where there will be 
no temptation to fret. It applies to all birds. 

SILVER-8SPANGLED HamBURGH Cock’s ComBS AND EAR-LOBES (Novice). 
—The comb of a Hamburgh cock should be firmly seated on the head ; 
should be well forward, but not overhanging the nostrils; it should have 
a single pike behind, inclining upwards; it should be full of points; it 
should be even at the base, no hollow in the centre, no inclination to 
either side; it should be wider than the skull, and longer than the head, 
but not greatly so. The ear-lobe of a Hamburgh should be the size of a 
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fourpenny. piece, and as white as it is possible to be: It should not, 
under any circumstances, exceed the dimensions of a sixpence. 


Dorxkinc Bantams (Dorking Bantams).—We have heard no similar com 
plaints to yours. The birds should have been put in the class for “‘ Any 
other variety.” The error in stating the age must have arisen from care- 
lessness. We advise you to write to the Committee. 


Fow.s’ Heaps aND Beaks Scurry (Constant Subscriber) —We should 
try to wash, or to scrape or file the beak, but it must be delicately 
handled. The head and neck we should treat with compound sulphur 
ointment, rubbing thoroughly twice or oftener every day. We should 
rub the beaks in the same way. 

TurxKeEys (M C.).—The hens will not lay till April, perhaps later. If 
you wish to breed Turkeys, the eggs are worth hatching, but not the 
first five or six. You must be your own judge as to when the cock can 
be dispensed with. We can only tell you he is not necessary throughout 
the laying season MHavirg done all that is required of him, he may at 
once be sent away. Many do not keep one, but hire him fora short time. 


Keepinc Pouttry For Eec-Layine (G. F. M.).—As the cost is but 
small, we advise you to buy the “ Poultry Book” published at our office, 
price 6d., and also Baily’s, which can likewise be had from us. We advise 
you to read the article in one of our back numbers on poultry gardening, 
it will give you an insight. You can run the number you name on two 
acres, and the cocks will soon find out who is master, and accommodate 
themselves to circumstances. Each will take a little walk of his own. 
You will have to supply some little inexpensive helps if you keep one 
hundred and fifty on two acres, but it can be done. Not knowing the 


position of your land, and whether there exist any present help for a 
poultry house, we can only give you some general rules applicable to all 
cases. It is better to have three houses with fifty, or two with seventy- 
five, than one with a hundred and fifty to roost in, unless you have an | 
old barn or very large and lofty place. It is not essential, but it is 
healthier. Your house may be made of wood, or of cheaper material if | 
you have it. All that is required is that it be wind and water-proof. The 
ventilation should be near the roof. The floor should be above the sur- 
rounding level, and made of gravel orroad grit. There should be perch- 
ing room for every bird,and no perch should be more then 2 feet from 
the ground. This is all that is necessary. Nine times out of ten the 
money spent on poultry houses is thrown away. 

HampurGu’s Esr-LoBpeE Warty (H. 7.)—We have no doubt the wart 
of which you speak is the result of an injury to the outer skin or sac of 
the ear-lobe. lf the bird was exhibited with a hen, she probably pecked 
it. If by himself, it is an accidentalinjury. Underany circumstances 
keep him by himself till it is healed, and treat it with softening and 
healing ointments. If put with hens while the wart remains they are 
sure to peck it and eat to the destruction of the ear-lobe. 


FEATHER-EATING HEN (Hamburgh).—It is probably one hen that eats 
the feathers of the cock. Find her ont and remove her; but you must 
also remove the cock, and rub his throat daily with spermacceti ointment 
till the stubs of the feathers appear. He must not go among the hens 
till the feathers are so hardened and mature that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the others. When he is put with the hens they must be 
watched for a time. 


Fowts For EGG-PRODUCTION (G. C.).—Brahmas’ eggs are larger than 
the Hamburghs’, but you must have patience. A pullet’s eggs are much 
smaller than a hen’s. The largest eggs are laid by Spanish and Créve- 
Ceurs. Our belief is that, taking the weight during the year, the Ham- | 
burghs would be beaten, but in numbers they are very prolific. Ata 
season like this “an egg’s an egg for a’ that,” and smallas they are, 
laying Hamburghs with their eggs now fill their owners’ pockets as well 
asthe basket. Eggs have seldom been so scarce or so dear. 


Pornts oF Hovupan Cock (G. J. T.).—Yellow feathers do not dis- | 
qualify a Houdan cock,. Red ones do. It is very desirable a bird should | 
have no colours but black and white. The comb has two irregular spikes | 
in front, separating and become wider apart to their extremities, spring- 
ing from a root in front of the head, which has a flattened-heart appear- 
ance, and from which emerge comblets half way down the upper beak, 
where they end in a curious small spiral. No colour disqualifies a 
Houdan cock but red. 

Burr Cocuin Cock’s Comps TURNING WHITE (Gamma).—Perhaps your 
cock’s comb is frozen; if it is, rub it with strong camphor cintment. 
Perhaps it is the disease known as *‘ white comb.” To cure that, dress it 
¢requently with compound sulphur ointment. 

BreEepinc Game Bantams (——).—If you had only Black Reds and | 
Duckwings together, you would have some pure of both breeds, and | 
many of them remarkable for beauty of colour, but having added the | 
Piles, we fear they will be ‘‘ neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring.” 


FEEDING Pouttry (One Who is Without Eggs).—It is said there isa 
locality where if the cry, ‘‘ Stop thief,” is raised, every man runs away, 
and so if a thousand letters about eggs were received, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine would bear the same signature as your own. If you were to 
kill one of your very fat fowls, you would find another confirmation of 
our remarks about the internal fat, and you would find that sucha dietary 
as produced it was unwholesome in the extreme. You would find all 
your birds possessing “ fat livers,” providing you with the principal 
ingredient of a paté e foie gras. The intestines become so choked with 
fat, none of the functions can be carried on ina healthy manner; and 
the liver suffers the most. In a healthy state it is so dark red brown 
asto be almost black, while the gall bladder lies under the left lobe, 
very dark green and fall almost to bursting. In a fowl that is fat inside, 
the liver is three or four times its natural size, of a pale wainscot colour, 
and the gall bladder of a like hue, flaccid, and empty. This is the result 
of over-fattening, or of improper feeding. You can buy ground oats at 
Agate’s Mill, Slaungham, Crawley, Sussex. We have a sample from a 
nearer place on trial, and shall be happy to give our readers the result. 
They are quite distinct from oatmeal. 


West GLAMORGAN SHow (7. Moore).—We know nothing of the Show, 
and it must have been small,as the Committee did not advertise it. 
You ha72z ):emedy against the Judge. Point out to the Committee the 
errors you mention, and if you are correct they should employ a more 
competent Judge next year. 


CrysTaL PaLace SHow (W.D.).—All the prizes omitted in the official 
list are inserted in our last number, page 506. 


RABBITS AT THE YoRE SHow.—Mr. Hudson says that there are two or 
three omissions in his note which have caused considerable misapprehen- 
sion, and asks that the following be inserted :—“ The medal was taken by 
a pair of well-matched Himalayans, belonging to Mr. Butterworth, Roch- 
dale. Mr. J. Boyle, jan., Blackburn, showed two pairs in the class. The 
does were gems, and best in the class, but the hncks were poor. A great 
many others were also badly matched. Angoras were only moderate, 
many being dirty and poorin wool. The ‘Any other Variety’ class was 
good. Mr. Boyle took first with a pair of Grey and White Dutch, the 
finest for points and colours I have ever seen; this pair being fortunately 
shown in a good light. The second prize was awarded to a pair of Hare 
Rabbits, splendid specimens, but badly placed for being seen. Thisclass 
was well judged. Mr. Easten entered his fine old Silver-Greys, winners 
of above forty prizes. Mr. Boyle also showed Silver-(+reys and Silver- 
Creams—the best bred in England, not forgettiug the fine specimens 
shown by Mr. Royds, Rochdale. I thick these Rabbits ought to have a 
class to themselves, seeing the Committee withheld the two first 21s. prizes 
where cups were awarded.—S. G. Hupson.” 


BINGLEY SHow.—Mr. Firth won the cup for the best pen of Barbs, 
Owls, and Jacobins, as is mentioned in our report to day. We had a 
patelogne wit the prizes written in, and Mr. Firth’s winning the cup was 
omitted in it. 


Various (Berkhampstead).—The purple berries of the evergreen Ber- 
berries are not injurious to fowls. Millet seed can be obtained of any 
wholesale corndealer in London. The journals you mention are American. 

TURBITS (M. Tyler).—We believe there has been some dispute as to the 
way a Turbit should carry its wings, whether above or below the tail. We 
incline to think the former is the correct carriage ; and we are strength- 
ened in this belief, ag in every portrait of a Turbit from the time of the 

Treatise on Pigeons” (4.D. 1765) tu the present time, this bird is repre- 
sented carrying the points of its wings above the tail. We believe there 
is no cure for scrofula either in man or Pigeon. Apply lukewarm water 
with a bit of alum to the bird’s eyes. 3 

Carriers’ Tuicus (A. B.).—The feathers you mention would not abso- 
lutely disqualify the bird, but it would be bett-r if they were not there. 

- BoNEDUST FOR CHICKENS (G. G.).—Bonedust mixed with their soft food 
is good for any chickens. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Suburbs of London for the week ending December 27th. 


THERMOMETER. 
Dies. BAROMETER. AGE | arte aaa eel bee 

Min. | Max. | Min. | 1ft. | 22. 
99.662 | 32 | a | 43 | 48 | 
29.844 | 28 9 | 40 | 41 
99.800} 34 | 6 | 36 | 39 
99.614 | 28 | 2 | 35 | 88 
29.598 | 84 | 14 | 34 | 88 | 
29.724 | 34 | 16 | 34 | 86 | 
99.686 | 31 | 25 | 35 | 36 | 

4] =— | 
29.704 | 81.57 | 18.29 | 33.71 a 


21.—Overcast ; snow; cold wind, sharp frost. 
22.—Sharp frost; snow; clear and frosty. 
23.—Intense frost; fine, frosty; clear and frosty. 


af —Intense frost ; frosty fog; frosty fog at night. 


5.—Sharp frost ; cold wind ; overcast and frosty. 
—Overcast, cold wind; densely overcast; slight snow. 
27.—Sharp frost ; overcast; heavy fall of snow. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—DeEcEMBER 28. 

Owrne to the holidays business is almost suspended, and we shall have 
but few changes to report for another week. Good vegetables are some- 
what scarcer, and will rapidly advance in price should this weather 
continue. 


FRUIT. 
8d. 8. da i s.d. gs. d 
sieve 1 6 to2 0| Mulberries.. ..lb. 0 O0f0 0 @ 
doz. 6 @ O O| Nectarines doz. 60 O8@ 
-lb. 0 0 (0 0} Oranges 10 6 0 10 8 
shel 10 @ 18 Gj Peaches doz, 0 0 O09 
dsieve @ 0 0 0| Pears,kitchen doz, 10 2606 
-do. © 0 0 0 dessert.... doz 10 8 8 
oz. 0 0 0 0} Pine Apples --lb 8 0 5 06 
Ib. © © 2 O} Plums..... tsieve 16 3 8 
Ib. 2-6 2 6/ Quinces .. --doz. 00 00 
Goosebe: art 0 0 © 0) Raspberries.. lb 00 0 8 
Grapes, Hoth lb. 4 0 8 0} Strawberries .-.-lb, 00 00 
Lemons 100 6 0 10 0} Walnuts.. bushel 10 6 16 9 
Melons.. each 10 4 0 dO...ccccccceeee 2100 1 6 2 @ 
VEGETABLES. 
s.d. s. d| s.d. 8s. a 
0 0 toO 0O| Leeks ............ 0 4to0 0 
00 O 0} Lettuce 0) 9/0 
2 0 8 O| Mushrooms..... 10 26 
0 0 O O| Mustard&Cress..punnet 0 2 O 0 
2 0 8 0O| Onions .......... bushel 3 0 5 @ 
09 16 pickling. o4 0020 
2 0 8 O| Parsley... 80 06 
/ 1 0 2 O} Parsnips.. 09 16 
00 O 0} Peas.... »-- quart 00 O 0 
0 4 O 8} Potatoes.. -bushel 2 0 40 
Ad 20 60 Kidney.. we..d0 8 0 4 90 
Celery............ bundle 1 6 2 0| Radishes..doz.bunches 0 6 1 0 
Coleworts..doz. bunches 8 0 6 0| Rhubarb..........bundle 0 0 0 6 
0 9 1 6} Savoys. .. 16) 2 ane. 
@ 0 O 0| Sea-kale.. 20 20 
2 0 0 0| Shallots 66 09 
0 8 0 0} Spinach... 2! '0\) 3250 
0 8 0 0} Tomatoes ac 8.0) 10,8 
0 8 O O|Turnips..........bunch 0 6 0 @ 
8 0 65 O| VegetableMarrows..doz. 0 0 0 90 
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